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HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 


[Book  I- 


(Jkxat  Seal  or  Gkohok  111.,  THS  Priur,  and  Chancem-or’*  Mate, 


CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATIVE  OF  CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  TRANSACTIONS. 
GEORGE  III.— a.d.  1760. 


HE  sudden  decease 
of  George  II.,  on 
the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  October  in 
this  year,  left  the 
throne  empty  for  his 
heir  - apparent,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late 
Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales.  Prince 
George  was  riding 
out  on  horseback,  in 
the  neighbourhood 
of  Kew  Palace,  w ith 
his  groom  of  the 
stole  and  inseparable  companion,  Lord  Bute, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  his  grand- 
father was  dead,  and  that  he  was  king.  This 
important  intelligence  was  presently  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  real  head  of 
the  government.  They  repaired  together  to 
Kew,  where  the  new  king  remained  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October  George  went 
up  to  St.  James’s.  When  Pitt  waited  upon  him 
there,  he  presented  the  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 
pronounced  at  the  meeting  of  the  privy  council ; 
but  he  was  told  by  his  majesty  that  that  business 
had  already  been  thought  of,  and  a speech  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  This  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced the  haughty  minister  that  Bute,  of  whose 
favour  he  had  made  sure,  w’ould  not  rest  con- 
tented with  a subordinate  place,  but  would  aspire  ' 


to  the  highest  offices  through  the  favour  of  the 
young  king  and  the  warm  predilection  of  the 
young  king’s  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
George  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities. The  next  day  was  a Sunday,  and  allowed 
of  no  business ; but  on  the  Monday  the  Earl  of 
Bute  was  sworn  a member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  the  eldest  of 
I the  king’s  brothers,  was  also  uppointed  to  a seat  at 
the  table.  It  was  given  out  that  his  majesty  was 
satisfied  and  charmed  with  the  brilliant  perform- 
ances of  the  existing  cabinet,  and  would  make  no 
changes  except  a few  that  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  household  and  minor  offices.  The  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle  pretended  to  be  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  his  dear  muster  George  II.,  and 
even  protested  that  he  would  retire  from  court  and 
from  the  world  ; yet  he  soon  consented  to  remain 
at  his  post,  though  overshadowed  by  his  great  and 
peremptory  colleague,  Mr.  Pitt.  Almost  the  first 
i act  of  government  of  the  new  king  was  a procla- 
mation “ For  the  encouragement  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  vice, 
profaneness,  and  immorality, *’  which  was  issued 
on  the  31st  of  October.  This  was  generally  taken 
as  a token  of  his  majesty’s  virtue  and  devotion  ; 
and,  though  the  proclamation  might  have  re- 
mained as  useless  as  other  documents  of  the  same 
kind,  it  was  enforced  or  recommended  by  George 
by  the  example  he  set,  from  the  beginning,  of  a 
decent  and  moral  life.  It  was  observed  that  the 
king,  though  so  young,  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
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Chap.  I.] 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  seldom  out  of  the 
circle  at  court.  Other  circumstances,  however, 
were  not  so  generally  admired.  The  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  king’s  uncle,  was  struck 
out  of  the  Liturgy  by  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council,  and  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Whigs, 
who  esteemed  Cumberland  as  one  of  their  party, 
and  who,  perhaps,  did  not  very  accurately  examine 
the  court  and  church  etiquette  which  regulates  the 
prayers  for  royalty.  Emily,  the  late  king’s  favourite 
daughter,  who  had  shown  the  most  sincere  and 
passionate  grief  at  her  father’s  death,  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  rangership  of  Richmond  Park, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Bute.  It  was  rumoured 
and  believed,  upon  strong  presumptive  evidence, 
that  the  late  sovereign  had,  after  all  his  vast  private 
expenditure  for  the  continental  war,  left  behind 
him  a secret  deposit  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds ; and  yet,  after  the  payment  of 
some  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  legacies  to  his 


daughters  Emily  and  Mary,  to  his  son  Cumber- 
land, and  to  his  mistress,  Lady  Yarmouth,  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  any  remainder ; and  the  credit- 
ors of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  found  that  they 
had  as  little  to  hope  from  his  son  as  they  had  had 
from  his  father.  There  was  also  an  uncomfortable 
opinion  abroad  that  the  young  king  might  be  too 
subservient  to  his  mother  and  her  favourite,  and  too 
partial  to  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Bute;  and  a 
paper  was  fixed  on  the  Royal  Exchange  with  these 
words  : — “ No  petticoat  government — no  Scotch 
minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville!”  It  was 
observed,  too,  as  something  ominous,  that  many 
noble  and  decided  Jacobites,  who  had  never  ap- 
peared at  court,  were  now  hastening  to  kiss  hands, 
in  the  joyful  forethought  of  a Tory  resurrection 
The  countenance  of  Pitt,  who  was  still  the  popular 
minister,  was  evidently  clouded,  and  reports  were 
spread  of  disagreements  in  the  existing  Whig 
cabinet. 


Gasdin  F»ojtt  of  Old  Kiw  Palace.  From  ■ Print  by  Woollett. 


On  the  18th  of  November  the  new  king  met 
parliament  for  the  first  time.  One  clause  in  his 
speech  strongly  excited  the  feeling  of  nationality. 
“ Born  and  educated  in  this  country,”  said  George, 
“ I glory  in  the  name  of  Briton.”  He  said  it 
would  be  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  a loyal  and  affectionate  people  ; and 
that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  loving 
subjects . were  equally  dear  to  him  with  the 
most  valuable  prerogative  of  his  crown.  He  de- 
clared that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  lie  found  the  kingdom  in  a flourishing 
and  glorious  state,  victorious  and  happy,  thuugh 
engaged  in  a necessary  war,  which  (in  the  same 


language  that  had  been  used  in  the  late  reign)  he 
called  a war  for  the  Protestant  interest.  He 
spoke  not  of  peace  or  negotiation,  but  asked  the 
cheerful  and  powerful  assistance  of  parliament  to 
prosecute  this  war  with  greater  vigour.  A tribute 
was  paid  to  the  spirit  of  union  and  good  harmony 
which  prevailed,  and,  by  implication,  this  praise 
was  made  to  extend  to  the  existing  cabinet,  which 
had  found  the  country  in  a ferment  of  faction  and 
discontent,  and  had  tranquillised  it  by  their  bril- 
liant series  of  victories  and  conquests.  Yet,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  train  was  laying  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  ; and  Bute, 
belter  fitted  to  perform  Lothario  on  a private  stage, 
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was  anxious  to  act  the  part  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  busily  engaged  with  that  old  trimmer  and 
intriguer  Bubb  Dodington.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember Bute  had  a long  conference  with  Bubb, 
who  pressed  him  to  act  immediately,  stating  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  place  of  Lord  Holder* 
ness,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  Pitt’s  overbearing,  monopolising  dis- 
position ; but,  as  a matter  of  course,  he  hinted  that 
Holdcrness  must  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Bute 
aaid  that  he  knew  Lord  Holdemess  44  waa  ready, 


Johm,  Ea*l  or  Huts.  From  a Painting  by 

at  his  desire,  to  quarrel  with  his  fellow  ministers 
(on  account  of  the  Blights  and  ill  usage  which  he 
daily  experienced)  and  go  to  the  king,  and  throw 
up  with  seeming  anger,  and  then  he  (Bute)  might 
come  in  without  seeming  to  displace  anybody.*' 
A few  days  after  this  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
again  threatening  to  resign,  not,  however,  in 
sorrow  and  grief,  but  in  anger  at  some  court  ap- 
pointments which  had  been  made  without  his 
knowledge  ; yet  the  duke  continued  to  flatter  I^ord 
Bute  with  the  king,  and  oflered  to  act  with,  or 
even  under  him.  Before  the  king’s  speech  to 
parliament  was  six  weeks  old  Bute  agreed  with 
Bubb  Dodington  that  his  majesty  ought  to  make  a 
very  different  one  to  the  new  parliament,  declaring 
that  he  found  himself  involved  in  a war  to  which 
he  had  no  way  contributed,  and  of  which  he  could 
not  approve, — that  he  was  convinced  the  present 
method  of  defending  Hanover  would  ruin  England, 
— that  he  was  determined  to  leave  that  electorate 
to  take  its  own  chance,  and  apply  the  money 
spent  on  the  German  wars  in  exertions  more  likely 
to  reduce  his  enemies  to  a reasonable  peace.  Bute, 
however,  intimated  his  doubts  whether  the  king 
would  consent  to  this  system.  It  ap}>eura  to  us 
that  such  a consent  would  not  have  been  very 
honourable  to  the  young  monarch.  By  withdraw  - 


[Book  I. 

ing  our  troops  from  the  continent,  and  stopping 
our  subsidies,  we  should  not  merely  have  left 
Hanover  to  take  its  chance,  but  we  should  also 
have  abandoned  our  great  ally  the  Prussian  king, 
and  that,  too,  at  a moment  when  he  again  seemed 
to  he  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  numerous 
enemies.  Frederick  would  have  had  some  right 
to  complain  that  England,  having  secured  to  her- 
self the  Canadas  and  other  important  conquests, 
was  discovering,  for  the  first  time,  that  peace  was 
a blessed  thing,  and  by  withdrawing  her  subsidies 
and  support  w as  leaving  Prussia  open  to  ruin  ; — 
that  England  had  got  all  she  hoped  for  from  the 
war,  and  cared  not  what  became  of  her  ally  w ho 
had,  indeed,  enabled  her  to  conquer  America 
through  Germany.  But  Bute  was  also  distressed 
with  another  doubt,  which  was,  that  the  present 
ministers  might  themselves  44  have  an  eye  that 
way,**  and  recommend  the  very  plan  which  he  and 
Bubb  Dodington  hoped  to  have  the  credit  of.  His 
lordship,  however,  consoled  himself  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  ministers  were  not  united  in  plans  or 
feelings,  and  that  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
sincerely  wished  for  peace  at  any  price,  and  would 
go  any  lengths  to  obtain  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  resolved 
to  stay  in  office  no  longer  than  the  war  should  last, 
and  was,  in  fact,  already  meditating  a retreat. 
This  difference  of  opinion  upon  so  vital  a point 
w as  matter  of  encouragement  to  the  aspiring  groom 
of  the  stole,  and  Bute  moreover  w as  satisfied  that, 
whether  Newcastle  staid  in  or  went  out,  he  would 
not  oppose  his  promotion,  nor  in  any  circumstances 
refuse  him  the  benefit  of  his  vast  parliamentary 
influence.  Yet  he  was  not  disposed  to  try  the 
duke  too  much,  nor  to  risk  too  bold’  a leap  ut  once.14 

a.  n.  1761. — In  the  mean  while  great  court  was 
paid  to  Buie  by  all  who  longed  for  peerages,  court 


Bi'im  Dountoy.  From  •«  anonyjnoti*  IVinl. 

places,  or  promotion  in  the  army  or  navy  ; and  the 
business  of  parliament  proceeded  smoothly.  The 
civil  list  was  fixed  at  the  clear  annual  sura  of 
800,000/.,  payable  out  of  the  aggregate  fund  instead 
of  the  specific  revenues  previously  devoted  to  that 
object.  Nineteen  millions  were  unhesitatingly  voted 
• Dodington'f  Di»ry. 
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as  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  granted  to  our  colonies  in 
America  as  compensation  for  the  expenses  they 
had  incurred  and  the  efforts  they  had  made  in  the 
present  war — a war  which  laid  some  of  the  ground- 
works of  the  independence  those  colonies  claimed 
a few  years  later.  Towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  the  3rd  of  March,  his  majesty,  in  a speech 
from  the  throne,  recommended  an  important  im- 
provement. By  the  act  passed  in  the  year  1701, 
under  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  commissions 
of  the  judges  were  continued  quamdiu  bene  se 
qesserini. , or,  the  power  of  displacing  them  was 
taken  from  the  crown,  and  their  continuance  in 
their  important  offices  was  made  dependent  solely 
on  their  own  good  conduct ; but  at  the  demise  of 
the  crown  their  offices  determined  and  became 
vacant  by  law.  George  now  declared  his  wish  to 
render  the  bench  still  more  independent,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  still  more  impartial ; and 
he  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
continue  their  commissions  and  their  salaries  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  death  of  one  king  or  the 
accession  of  another.  A bill  was  immediately 
framed  for  this  purpose  ami  carried  through  both 
Houses:  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1 9th 
of  March,  when  his  majesty  put  an  end  to  the 
session.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Legge,  whom  we 
have  seen  co-partner  writh  Mr.  Pitt  in  patriotism 
or  popularity,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Barrington 
put  in  his  place;  and  on  the  same  day  Lord 
Holderness  was  kept  to  the  promises  he  had  made 
to  the  favourite : having  secured  a pecuniary  in- 
demnification with  the  reversion  of  the  wardenship 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  resigned  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  was  immediately  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  It  was  reported  that  the  king  had 
said  “ he  was  tired  of  having  two  secretaries,  of 
which  one  (Pitt)  would  do  nothing,  and  the  other 
(Holderness)  could  do  nothing ; and  that  he  would 
have  a secretary  who  both  could  and  would  act.” 
Pitt  had  certainly  been  for  some  time  inert  and  ill- 
humoured,  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  this  sudden 
change — made,  it  appears,  without  his  previous 
knowledge — would  either  increase  his  alacrity  or 
dispel  his  ill-humour.  Horace  Walpole,  however, 
adds  that  he  was  somewhat  softened  for  the  pre- 
sent by  the  offer  of  the  place  of  cofferer  for  James 
Grenville,  one  of  his  brothers-in-law.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 
Holderness,  and  to  have  made  his  terms  with  Lord 
Bute.  That  favourite  took  for  his  under-sccretary 
Mr.  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  consented  to  leave 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Pitt ; but  at  the  same  time  both  he  and  his  royal 
master  intimated  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
war.* 

As  the  parliament  could  only  exercise  its  func- 
tions for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  late 

* 
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king,  a proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of 
March,  dissolving  it  and  calling  a new  one.  Bute 
made  arrangements  with  Newcastle  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  elections,  or,  in  the  broad  words  of 
the  craft,  “ he  settled  the  new  parliament  with  the 
duke.”*  The  eyes  of  all  the  Tories  were  lixed 
hopefully  upon  the  prevailing  favourite,  who  had 
credit  for  far  more  energy  and  ability  than  he 
ever  possessed. 

John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  w*as  originally 
a very  poor  Scottish  nobleman.  He  had  received 
a part  of  his  education  at  Eton;  and  in  1737, 
when  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  first  intro- 
duced to  public  life  by  being  elected  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  peers  for  Scotland.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  police  in  his  native 
kingdom,  and  was  first  introduced  to  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George  III.,  who 
was  charmed  with  his  acting  in  the  part  of 
Lothario,  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  invited  him 
to  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  The  warm  favour 
of  the  prince  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
princess  his  wife.  Ilis  royal  highness  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  frequently  that  Bute  was  a fine 
showy  man,  and  would  make  an  excellent  ambas- 
sador in  a court  where  there  was  no  business  to 
do.f  His  lordship  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl 
Waldegrave,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  fully 
competent  to  judge  of  him  : — “ Bute  has  a good 
person,  fine  legs,  and  a theatrical  air  of  the  greatest 
importance.  There  is  an  extraordinary  appearance 
of  wisdom  both  in  his  look  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing ; for  whether  the  subject  be  serious  or  trilling, 
he  is  equally  pompous,  slow,  and  sententious. 
Not  contented  with  being  w ise,  he  would  be  thought 
a polite  scholar  and  a man  of  great  erudition ; but 
lias  the  misfortune  never  to  succeed  except  with 
those  who  arc  exceedingly  ignorant ; for  his  histo- 
rical knowledge  is  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies, 
wherein  he  is  very  deeply  read  ; and  his  classical 
learning  extends  no  further  than  a French  trans- 
lation.He  continued  to  charm  the  prince’s 
court  by  playing  Lothario,  and  in  1738  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Thistle  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
Frederick’s  bedchamber.  Ou  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  retired  for  a time  into 
the  country ; but  it  was  said,  and  universally  be- 
lieved, that  he  retained  an  unbounded  influence 
over  the  princess  dowager,  and  directed  or  pre- 
scribed to  her  the  rules  she  was  to  follow'  in  edu- 
cating her  son  George,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  M pouting-placc  of  princes,” 
Leicester  House,  where  intrigues  and  schemes  of 
opposition  were  organised  against  the  old  king. 
In  the  year  1755  his  close  intimacy  with  the 
princess  dowager  was  one  of  the  commonest  sub- 
jects of  scandal,  and  he  was  said  to  have  co-ope- 
rated with  her  royal  highness  in  setting  the  grand- 
son against  the  grandfather,  and  in  inducing  young 
George  to  reject  absolutely  the  matrimonial  alli- 

• Dodia^toa’e  Diary. 
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ance  proposed  to  him  by  the  king  with  the  charm- 
ing Princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbottel.  Not- 
withstanding the  rumours  which  must  inevitably 
have  reached  lier  ears,  the  princess  dowager  con- 
tinued her  intimacy  and  her  unlimited  confidence, 
and  by  her  good  offices  Bute  also  became  the 
avowed  favourite  of  the  young  prince,  who  was 
unsociable  and  shy  from  the  united  effects  of  tem- 
perament and  education,  but  disposed  to  cling 
closely  to  the  few  persons  that  constantly  surrounded 
him.  When  a separate  establishment  was  formed 
(in  the  year  1756),  the  great  point  aimed  at  by 
himself  and  his  mother  was,  to  place  Bute  at  the 
head  of  it.  They  had  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come, but  eventually  the  old  king’s  consent  was 
forced  from  him,  and  the  double  favourite  was 
made  groom  of  the  stoic.  From  that  moment 
Bute  hurdly  ever  suffered  Priuce  George  to  be  out 
of  his  sight,  and  all  observers  were  convinced  that 
in  the  new  reign  the  groom  of  the  stole  would  be 
prime  minister.  Even  according  to  the  least  un- 
favourable portrait  ever  drawn  of  him,  Bute  was 
not  the  man  either  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
prince’s  education,  or  to  use  power  with  wisdom 
and  moderation.  His  friend  Bubb  Dodington 
foretold  that  George,  who  did  not  like  ne\y  faces, 
would  adhere  steadfastly  to  his  favourite,  and  im- 
bibe his  notions  of  government,  together  with  his 
partialities  and  antipathies  ; and  it  was  considered 
by  most  men  that  these  prognostics  were  after- 
wards verified  to  the  full. 


ftCOKOF  HI.  AT  THE  FEHIOD  OT  HIE  A^CIMION. 

From  ah  nnonymoui  Print. 

On  nseending  the  throne  George  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year;  yet  he  presented  few  of 
the  graces  and  none  of  the  liveliness  of  youth.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  vices 
or  irregularities  which  commonly  attend  that  age 
with  personages  in  his  situation.  Little,  indeed, 
was  know  n of  his  personal  character,  for  he  had 
shunned  all  intimacies  except  with  Bute ; but  his 
manners  were  most  decorous,  his  attention  to  reli- 
gion was  very  apparent,  and,  though  deficient  in 
frankness  and  openness  of  behaviour,  he  waa  uni- 


versally believed  to  be  strictly  honest,  and  to  en- 
tertain the  highest  notions  of  honour  and  faithful- 
ness to  his  word  when  once  given.  He  was,  how- 
ever, accused  of  being  fond  of  money  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  of  entertaining  lasting  resent- 
ments against  all  who  had  once  offended  him.  It 
was  surmised,  from  the  nature  of  hia  education, 
and  from  the  Jacobite  or  Tory  character  of  some 
of  his  tutors,  that  he  entertained  a high  abstract 
idea  of  the  kingly  power,  and  that  though  he  was 
far  too  conscientious  ever  to  attempt  any  invasion 
of  the  constitution  he  was  sworn  to  defend,  or  any 
extension  of  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal  limits, 
he  might  yet  be  very  much  inclined  to  give  the 
utmost  extension  to  those  limits  where  they  were 
not,  and  could  not  he,  strictly  defined.  Though 
so  young,  healthy,  and  robust,  and  though  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  so  old,  he  w as  the  first  prince  of 
his  House  to  do  without  a mistress.  A few  months 
after  his  accession  he  married,  and  from  that  time 
his  fidelity  to  his  consort  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
previous  continence.  The  princess  he  selected. 


Qt'IDr  CHARLOTTE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  JIR»  MtRRIAQE- 
From  a Print  by  Worluljp?. 

and  who  became  the  mother  of  his  numerous 
family,  was  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mccklcnburg- 
Strclilz,  second  daughter  of  the  late  duke ; and  to 
this  lady  he  was  united  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  September.  The  Queen’s  character  resembled, 
or  gradually  assimilated  itself  to  his  own,  both  in 
its  better  qualities  and  in  its  less  attractive  ones. 
Like  George,  Charlotte  was  decorous,  devout, 
rigid  in  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties ; and 
those  who  love  or  admire  them  least  can  scarcely 
deny  that  they  contributed  to  a great  and  striking 
reformation  of  manners.  Before  their  time  the 
court  of  St.  James’s  had  much  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  without  its  polish  ; 
during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  correct, 
and  its  example  gradually  extended  to  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  where  it  was  most  wanted.  The 
polish  and  the  grace,  the  refinement  or  brilliancy, 
perhaps  were  still  wanting;  for  neither  of  the  two 
royal  personages  was  particularly  distinguished  as 
graceful  or  brilliant,  and  the  king  hud  a strong 
predilection  for  a quiet  domestic  country  life,  and 
the  practical  operations  of  farming. 
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Since  the  death  of  the  late  king  the  event* 
of  the  war  had  been  very  various.  Though  he 
had  so  speedily  driven  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians from  his  capital,  Frederick  the  Great  had 
still  to  contend  with  those  two  powers  on  his  own 
territory,  and  with  the  French  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  while  the  Swedes  continued  to  threaten 
fresh  invasions.  But,  shaking  off  a momentary 
despondency,  this  wonderful  man  was  planning 
fresh  campaigns  when  news  arrived  that  George 
II.  was  dead — that  his  successor  was  anxious  for 
peace — that  some  of  his  ministers  or  advisers  were 
projecting  a separate  treaty  with  France,  and  that 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  English  subsi- 
dies would  not  be  continued,  as  Lord  Bute  was  of 
opinion  that  a peace  would  be  best  brought  about 
by  not  supplying  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war.  And,  in  effect, 
though  the  British  Parliament  in  the  month  of 
December  (1760)  had  granted  the  subsidy,  the 
money  was  slowly,  reluctantly,  and  imperfectly  paid, 
and  it  was  the  last  subsidy  they  ever  voted  for  Fre- 
derick. The  Prussian  monarch  represented  that 
this  conduct  would  not  forward  the  desired  peace ; 
that  it  would  render  his  enemies  more  obstinate 
and  inveterate,  considering  him  as  abandoned  by 
England ; that  Broglie  and  the  French  were  de- 
vastating the  whole  of  Westphalia  and  exercising 
their  vengeance  on  people  who  had  been  drawn 
into  the  war  by  the  promises  and  subsidies  of 
George  II.  But  all  these  representations  pro- 
duced little  effect ; and,  as  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  was  unsuccessful  on  the  Rhine,  and 
was  loudly  accused  of  rapacity  and  of  arrogance 
towards  the  British  officers  serving  under  him,  he 
ceased  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  and  contri- 
buted to  cast  some  discredit  on  his  master,  Frede- 
rick. The  great  battle  of  Torgau,  the  last  in 
which  Frederick  commanded  in  person,  and  in 
which,  though  victorious,  he  lost,  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men, 
was  fought  towards  the  end  of  1760.  It  gave  him 
once  more  the  command  of  all  Saxony,  and  before 
he  went  into  winter  quarters  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  Austrians  and  the  Swedes 
had  cleared  out  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  and 
Pomerania,  and  that  the  Russians  had  again  re- 
tired beyond  the  Vistula.  But  his  losses  in  men 
had  been  prodigious,  his  coffers  were  empty,  his 
recruiting  difficult,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  campaign  of  the  present 
year,  1761.  This  campaign  was  opened  early  in 
February  by  his  general,  Prince  Ferdinand,  who, 
by  a sudden  attack,  drove  the  French  out  of  their 
quarters  near  Casscl.  Soon  after  this  advantage 
the  Prussian  general  Sybourg  effected  a junction 
with  the  Hanoverian  general  Sporken,  took  three 
thousand  French  prisoners,  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  still  in  union  with  Sporken,  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  empire  under  General  Clefeld. 
Prince  Ferdinand  followed  up  these  advantages  by 
laying  siege  simultaneously  to  Casscl,  Marbourg, 
and  Ziegenhayn ; but  he  failed  in  all  these  at- 
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tempts,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  into  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover.  At  the  same  time  the  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  advanced 
towards  Frankfort,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Broglie.  At  this  moment  Frederick 
had  certain  information  that  the  English  were  ne- 
gotiating with  the  French,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  for  some  time  uncertain  as  to  the  turn  these 
negotiations  might  take.  Broglie  remained  inac- 
tive till  the  month  of  July,  when  he  was  joined  by 
the  Prince  of  Soubise  with  large  reinforcements. 
He  then  endeavoured  to  drive  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  the  combined  army  of  English  and  Hanove- 
riarffc  from  their  entrenched  camp  at  Ilohenower, 
which  was  defended  by  a river  in  front,  and  by 
rugged  bushy  ground  on  one  of  its  Hanks.  He 
began  a furious  attack  on  \jord  Granby’s  posts  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July;  but  though  the 
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English  troops  were  left  for  some  time  without  any 
support,  to  sustain  by  themselves  the  concentrated 
attack,  he  waa  repulsed  with  terrible  loss,  and 
driven  into  the  woods.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  Broglie,  with  Soubise  and 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  his  forces,  repeated  the 
attack,  beginning  again  with  Lord  Granby’s  posts. 
After  a murderous  fire,  continued  for  upwards  of 
five  hours,  the  French  gave  way,  fell  into  disorder, 
and  retreated  on  all  points,  leaving  behind  them 
their  wounded  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  Their 
loss  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  men.  Broglie 
and  Soubise,  who  had  never  agreed,  now  accused 
each  other,  the  first  asserting  that  Soubise  did  nut 
begin  his  attack  till  it  was  too  late,  and  Soubise 
maintaining  that  Broglie  had  begun  too  soon,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  the  allied  camp,  and  gaining 
all  the  honours  without  his  assistance.  It  was  this 
fierce  dissension  and  ill-will  between  the  two  com- 
manders that  checked  the  French  much  more  than 
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the  defeat  they  had  sustained  ; for  their  loss  was 
soon  made  up,  and  the  continual  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements made  them  far  stronger  than  the  allies. 
At  length  they  determined  to  divide  their  forces 
and  act  separately : Soubise  crossed  the  river 
Lippe,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to 
Munster,  and  Broglie  marched  off  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  crossed  the  Weser,  and  threatened  to 
fall  upon  Hanover.  This  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
divide  his  small  army  into  two  portions;  and, 
whilst  he  himself  with  one  half  marched  along  the 
Weser  to  watch  Broglie,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick  with  the  other  threw  himself  between 
Soubise  and  Munster.  Broglie  cautiously  avoided 
a battle  ; but  he  was  frequently  uttackcd  on  his 
march  and  in  quarters  by  living  columns  of  Eng- 
lish and  Hanoverian  horse,  who  were  almost  uni- 
versally successful.  In  one  of  these  affairs,  too  in- 
significant to  leave  a name,  the  gallant  young  Prince 
Albert  Henry  of  Brunswick,  terdinand’s  nephew, 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Perceiving  that  he  could 
not  stop  the  steady  onward  march  of  Broglie  into 
the  heart  of  Hanover,  Prince  Ferdinand  marched 
into  Hesse  and  cut  off  the  communications  of  the 
French  in  that  country,  destroying  their  magazines 
there  and  menacing  some  of  their  recently  acquired 
forts  ; upon  w hich  Broglie,  as  he  had  calculated, 
took  the  alarm,  and  retreated  out  of  Hanover  with 
all  the  plunder  he  could  carry  [off.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Hereditary  Prince  had  saved  Munster, 
checked  Soubise,  and  destroyed  many  of  his  ma- 
gazines. The  rest  of  the  campaign  looked  more 
like  marauding  than  war:  the  French  took  and 
plundered  sume  weak  defenceless  towns,  failed  in 
all  their  attempts  upon  fortified  places,  fought  no 
battles,  and  went  into  winter  quarters — Broglie  at 
Cussel,  Soubise  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Frederick, 
who  had  taken  the  field  in  the  month  of  April, 


marched  into  Silesia,  where  the  important  fortress 
of  Schweidnitz  was  once  more  threatened  by  an 
Austrian  army  under  General  Laudon.  On  the 
approach  of  his  Prussian  majesty  Laudon  halted, 
fell  back,  and  then  threw  himself  into  Bohemia, 
intending  to  wait  there  until  fresh  columns  of 
Russians  under  Marshal  Butterlin  should  reach 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  another  Russian  horde 
under  Romanzow  should  re-oceupy  Pomerania. 
The  Russians  in  both  instances  were  true  to  their 
appointments ; but  when  Butterlin  was  in  Silesia, 
Frederick,  though  with  only  50,000  men,  threw 
himself  between  that  marshal,  who  had  70,000 
men,  and'Laudon,  who  had  60,000,  and  for  some 
time,  and  with  .wonderful  skill,  prevented  their 
junction.  At  length,  however — but  not  before 
the  12th  of  August — Butterlin  and  Laudon  joined 
near  Stricgau.  They  then  conceived  that  they 
could  hem  in  Frederick  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  his  escape.  But  his  Prussian  mnjestv  threw 
himself  into  his  well  prepared  and  admirably  forti- 
fied camp  of  Buntzclwitz,  and  from  behind  its  tre- 
mendous chain  of  works,  its  four-and-twentv  enor- 
mous batteries,  its  deep  ditches,  its  treble  trenches, 
its  mines,  its  pallisadoes  and  chevaux-de-frises,  he 
laughed  Russians  and  Austrians  to  scorn.  The 
allies  attempted  to  blockade  him,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  eat — the  country,  wasted  by 
long  war,  was  bare  of  everything,  and  men  and 
horses  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  famine. 
They  expected,  indeed,  5000  provision  waggons, 
but  these  were  all  taken  by  a Hying  column  of 
Prussians,  led  by  General  Platen,  w ho,  moreover, 
cut  the  troops  that  escorted  the  waggons  to  pieces, 
and  destroyed  three  of  the  largest  magazines  the 
Russians  had  established  on  the  borders  of  Po- 
land. At  this  dismal  news  Butterlin  and  Laudon 
broke  suddenly  away  from  their  blockade  of  the 
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camp  of  Bunlzclwitz,  and,  separating,  the  Russian 
marched  into  Pomerania,  while  the  Austrian  re- 
tired to  an  entrenched  camp  near  Fribourg.  It 
waa  now  the  middle  of  September.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  Frederick  marched  towards  Upper 
Silesia — a most  unfortunate  move — for  Laudon 
rushed  from  his  entrenched  camp,  made  by  night 
a general  assault  upon  Schweidnitz,  and  took  that 
important  place  by  storm.  This  enabled  the 
Austrians,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Silesia. 
In  another  direction  the  Russians,  assisted  by  the 
Swedes,  took  Culberg,  which  enabled  them  to 
winter  in  Pomerania  and  the  new  March  of  Bran- 
denburg. Frederick  seemed  at  last  succumbing. 

Without  learning  wisdum  front  the  past  Pitt  had 
insisted  on  another  paltry  descent  on  the  French 
coast ; and,  in  the  month  of  March,  n secret  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Keppel,  with  troops  on  board  under  General 
Hodgson,  Bailed  ncross  the  Channel.  The  point 
selected  was  Bcllisle,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany ; and 
there  the  troops  attempted  to  land  on  the  8th  of 
April.  They  were  foiled,  and  lost  a considerable 
number  of  men  ; but  a second  attempt  was  more 
successful,  and  after  a long  siege  of  a petty  fortress 
we  remained  mnslers  of  that  useless  island.  The 
secretary’s  obstinacy  was  severely  refle-ted  upon, 
and  people  asked  what  we  should  do  with  Bcllisle 
now  that  we  had  got  it.  The  negotiations  be- 
tween the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles  did  not, 
during  their  progress,  retard  our  military  oper- 
ations. Early  in  the  year,  Pondicherry,  the 
capital  settlement  of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies, 
anti  their  last  stronghold  surrendered  at  discretion 
to  the  British  troops,  under  Colonel  Coote,  after  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  to  live 
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upon  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin.  This  left 
the  British  undisputed  masters  of  the  rich  coast  of 
Coromandel,  anti  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  vast 
Indian  Peninsula,  from  the  Gnnges  to  the  Indus. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  island  of  Dominica,  which, 
contrary  to  treaty,  had  been  fortified  and  settled 
by  the  French,  was  reduced  by  an  inconsiderable 
armament  under  Lord  Rollo  and  Sir  James 
Douglas.  With  the  exception  of  a few  fights  and 
skirmishes  at  sea,  in  which  the  English  flag  was 
generally  successful,  little  else  was  done  during 
this  year. 

France  was  rapidly  sinking  under  the  efforts 
made  to  sustain  the  war,  the  people  were  im- 
poverished and  discontented,  the  king  wished  for 
repose  and  peace.  As  soon  as  they  knew  that  Pitt’s 
influence  was  declining,  and  that  Bute  was  obtain- 
ing the  ascendancy,  the  French  ministers  Haltered 
themselves  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  negociating.  They  were  quite  ready  to  make 
some  sacrifices,  and  they  trusted  that  Bute,  as 
eager  for  peace  as  themselves,  would  not  insist 
upon  any  very  humiliating  condition.  After  some 
private  pour-purlers  an  interchange  of  memorials 
was  commenced,  proposing  broadly  to  treat  upon 
the  uti  possidetis  principle,  which,  with  some 
exceptions,  should  leave  each  of  the  belligerents  in 
possession  of  what  it  had  acquired  during  the  war. 
In  the  month  of  July  Mr.  Stanley  was  dispatched 
to  Puris,  and  the  Count  dc  Bussy  came  over  to 
London, when  preliminaries  were  mutually  proposal 
and  examined.  The  French  offered  to  cede  Canada, 
to  restore  Minorca  in  exchange  for  Guadeloupe  and 
Marigalante,  to  give  up  Senegal  and  Goree,  pro- 
vided Anamaboo  and  Acra  were  guaranteed  to 
them,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Cape  Breton,  and 
to  consent  once  more  that  Dunkirk  should  be 
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demolished.  They,  however,  absolutely  demanded 
the  restitution  of  all  the  cnpturcs  made  at  sea  by 
the  English  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
maintaining  that  such  captures  were  contrary  to 
all  international  law.  We,  on  our  side,  as  abso- 
lutely refused  any  such  restitution,  insisting,  with 
good  reason,  considering  how  the  war  had  begun, 
that  the  right  of  all  hostile  operations  results 
not  from  the  mere  fact  of  a formal  declaration 
of  war,  but  from  the  hostilities  which  the  ag- 
gressor has  first  offered.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  break  off  the  treaty,  even  without  the  ques- 
tion of  Germany  and  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia. 
The  French  had  made  repeated  proposrds  for  a 
neutrality  with  the  English  in  Germany,  but  even 
Bute  considered  these  as  inadmissible,  ns  the 
French,  instead  of  offering  to  withdraw  all  their 
troops  from  that  theatre  of  war,  merely  proposed 
withdrawing  twice  the  number  of  troops  recalled 
by  England.  They  were  ready  to  evacuate  what 
they  occupied  in  Hanover,  but  they  refused  to 
restore  Cassel,  Gueldrcs,  and  such  other  places  as 
they  had  conquered  from  his  Prussian  majesty, 
stating  that  such  a cession  would  be  directly 
against  their  treaty  with  the  Empress  Queen  Maria 
Theresa,  for  whom  they  had  conquered  these  places, 
and  in  whose  name  and  behalf  they  were  holding 
them.  But,  as  if  these  differences  were  not  suffi- 
cient, the  French  preliminaries  came  accompanied 
with  a private  memorial,  demanding  from  Eng- 
land the  satisfaction  of  certain  claims  advanced  by 
Spain — a most  undiplomatic  and  irregular  pro- 
cedure, as,  though  differences  existed,  we  were  at 
the  time  at  peace  with  Spain  and  at  war  with 
France.  Our  cabinet  positively  declared  to  M.  dc 
Bussy  that  the  King  of  Greut  Britain  would  never 
suffer  his  disputes  with  Spain  to  be  interwoven 
w ith  the  negociations  carrying  on  w ith  France,  and 


that  the  French  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  pre- 
tensions and  discussions  between  the  English  and 
Spaniards.  They  also  called  upon  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  I»ndon  to  disavow  this  irregular 
procedure,  and  to  state  that  his  court  had  no  in- 
tention of  blending  its  comparatively  trifling  differ- 
ences with  the  far  m<^e  serious  and  complicated 
quarrels  of  France.  At  first  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador returned  a verbal  and  evasive  answer, 
but  he  was  soon  authorised  by  his  court  to  declare 
in  writing  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  French 
envoy  had  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  his 
Catholic  majesty.  In  his  memorial  the  ambassador 
declared  that  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  were  united  by  mutual  interest  as  much  ns 
by  the  ties  of  blood ; and,  though  he  said  his 
master  was  anxious  for  peace,  he  wrote  in  a tone 
of  haughtiness  if  not  of  defiance. 

At  this  time  the  throne  of  Spain  was  no  longer 
occupied  by  the  pacific  Ferdinand  VI.,  who, 
through  his  wife  Barbara  of  Portugal,  had  con- 
tracted a predilection  for  England.  That  sove- 
reign died  in  1759,  about  a year  before  George  II., 
of  hypochondria  or  absolute  insanity,  produced  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  As  he  left 
no  children  the  crown  of  Spain  devolved  on  his 
half-brother  Charles,  king  of  Naples.  Leaving 
his  Italian  throne  to  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  for 
Don  Philip,  his  eldest  son,  was  epileptic  and  em- 
becile,  and  Charles,  his  second,  w as  destined  to 
succeed  his  father  in  Spain,  Charles  repaired 
thither  and  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  as 
Charles  III.,  at  a critical  juncture.  Though  by 
habit,  natural  disposition,  and  interest,  disposed  to 
be  almost  as  peaceful  ns  his  predecessor,  Charles 
had  none  of  his  brother’s  English  predilections. 
The  insult  offered  to  him  in  his  Neapolitan  capital 
by  an  English  fleet,  in  1742,  when  Commodore 
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Martin  forced  him  to  sign  a neutrality,  and  only 
allowed  him  an  hour  to  decide,  lmd  rankled  in  his 
mind  ever  since.  Instead  of  the  strict  and  im- 
partial neutrality  which  had  hitherto  been  observed, 
he  began  to  favour  the  French  on  all  opportunities, 
and  to  listen  to  their  adroit  agents, who  represented 
that,  when  England  had  swept  their  fleets  from  the 
ocean,  they  would  not  long  respect  those  of  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that, 
when  the  proud  islanders  hud  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  French  colonies  in  the  East  Indies, 
West  Indies,  and  North  America,  they  would 
assuredly  covet  and  attack  Mexico  and  Peru,  and 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  Charles  would  long  have 
avoided  committing  himself  with  England  if 
France  had  not  tempted  him  with  the  offer  of 
Minorca  and  the  prospect  of  recovering  Gibraltar ; 
but  this  latter  lure  was  irresistible  to  a Spanish 
sovereign,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  and 
dazzled  by  it,  Charles  III.  consented  not  only  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  diplomatic  notes 
of  France,  but  also  to  strengthen  and  give  virtual 
efficacy  to  a Family  Compact  by  preparing  armies 
und  fleets.  And  some  months  before  M.  de  Buasy 
presented  the  note  in  question  an  unwonted  degree 
of  activity  had  been  observed  in  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards  of  Spain.  Immediately  after  replying 
to  Bussy,  Pitt  as  foreign  secretary,  commanded  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Lord  Bristol,  to  in- 
quire what  these  preparations  meant.  Mr.  Wall, 
an  Irish  adventurer  who  had  attained  to  be  the 
leading  minister  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  answered 
Bristol  in  a high  or  insolent  tone,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  aver  that  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  intentions 
were  pacific.  Immediately  after  this  answer  to 
the  English  ambassador  the  Family  Compact  was 
signed  at  Versailles.  The  French  und  Spanish 
monarchs  agreed  to  consider  every  power  as  their 
common  enemy  who  might  become  the  enemy  of 
either , and  to  guarantee  the  respective  dominions, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  might  possess 
a t the  conclusion  of  peace.  They  engaged  to 
afford  mutual  succours  by  sea  and  land.  The 
wars  in  which  France  might  be  concerned  in  con- 
sequence  of  her  alliances  in  Germany  were  specific- 
ally excepted  from  the  cases  in  which  Spain  was 
to  furnish  succours,  unless  some  maritime  power 
(meaning  England)  should  take  part  in  those  wars , 
or  France  should  be  invaded  by  land.  It  was 
stipulated  that  no  proposal  of  peace  to  their  com- 
mon enemies  was  to  be  made  except  by  common 
consent ; and  that  the  two  monarchies  of  France 
and  Spain  were  to  act  as  if  they  formed  one  and  the 
same  power.  And,  lastly,  a clause  was  introduced 
allowing  of  the  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Charles’s 
son,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  stipulating  that  no 
other  power  should  be  admitted  into  this  Family 
Compact  except  a prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

Although  the  precise  wording  of  the  articles 
remained  a secret,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
treaty  were  thoroughly  known  to  Pitt,  und  might 
also  have  been  known  to  Bute.  Full  of  the  sub- 
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ject  and  its  obvious  consequences,  Pitt  represented 
at  the  council-table  that  Spain  was  only  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  her  annual  Plate  Fleet  from 
America,  and  for  the  completion  of  her  prepara- 
tions, to  declare  war ; and  he  boldly  proposed  that 
wc  should  anticipate  her  by  declaring  war  ourselves, 
and  by  sending  out  a fleet  to  intercept  her  ships 
and  treasures  from  the  western  world — treasures 
which,  if  allowed  to  arrive  in  Spain,  would  only  he 
employed  to  our  mischief.  Nor  did  his  scheme 
end  here : he  pressed  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  their  colonies,  for  the  capture  of  the  Ha- 
vannah,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  for  an  expedition  thence  against 
Manilla  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  which  should  in- 
tercept the  communication  between  the  South 
American  continent  and  the  rich  regions  of  the 
East.  But  Bute  felt  or  pretended  an  easy  incre- 
dulity ns  to  the  determined  hostile  intentions  of 
Spain  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
Versailles : all  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Temple,  Pitt’s  brother- 
in-law,  considered  the  hold  measures  recoin  nv  nded 
as  much  too  precipitate ; and  the  king  himself 
declared  that  he  had  the  strongest  objections  to 
the  scheme.  Thus  finding  himself  thwarted,  Pitt 
indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in 
a situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  mea- 
sures he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide ; and,  de- 
livering his  reasons  in  writing,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  resign  the  seals  of  secretary.*  Lord  Temple 
followed  his  example.  On  the  6th  of  October  when 
Pitt  delivered  up  his  seals  into  his  sovereign’s  own 
hands  he  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  the  young 
king’s  kindness  of  manner.  George  lamented  to 
him  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a servant ; declaring, 
however,  again  that  he  was  averse  to  the  sudden 
declaration  of  w ar  against  Spain,  und  adding  that 
he  himself  should  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
consenting  to  any  such  measure,  even  if  his  cabinet 
had  been  unanimous  for  it.  His  majesty  made 

r • According  to  Burke  (to  Annual  Register)  old  Lord  'Grenville, 
the  pmidrnt  of  the  council,  *ho  had  himself  been  asliold  a minister 
as  ever  directed  the  affair*  of  the  nation,  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt's  an- 
nouncement, " I find  the  gentleman  i*  determined  to  leave  »*.  nor 
ran  I say  I am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  otherwise  have  certainly 
compelled  us  to  leave  him ; but,  if  he  tw  resolved  to  assume  the 
right  of  advising  his  majesty  nnd  directing  the  operations  oftho  war, 
to  what  purpose  an*  we  railed  to  this  council  r When  lie  talks  of 
being  responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  target*  that,  at  this  board,  he  is  only  responsible 
to  the  king.  However,  though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced  him- 
self of  his  infallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should  be  equally 
convinced  Iwfore  we  can  resign  our  understandings  to  hi*  direction, 
or  join  with  him  in  the  measure  he  proposes.'  llnbb  Uodiugtou 
thus  congratulated  Lord  Bute  on  Fitts  resignation: — 11 1 sincerely 
wish  your  lordship  joy  of  being  delivered  of  a mast  impracticable 
colleague,  his  majesty  of  a most  imperious  servant,  and  the  country 
of  a moot  dangerous  minister.  I am  told  that  the  people  arc  sullen 
about  it.  ....  . Your  lordship  may  rememlier  some  mouths  ago 
I said  I thought  Mr.  l*iU  would  never  make  peace,  tecuare  he  could 
never  make  iecY  a iwic*  at  he  had  taught  U\t  nation  to  erpect.  I sup- 
pose he  now  sees  that  wo  are  within  a year  or  two  of  an  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  on  the  war  upon  the  present  footing,  and  may- 
think,  by  goiug  out  upon  a spirited  pretence,  to  turn  the  atlentinu 
and  diaBiitisfactiou  of  the  public  on  tho*e,  who,  at  a ruinous  ex  pen's*, 
are  to  carry  on  hi*  wild  measure*,  and  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  dislike  by  a total  abandonment  of  the  press  to  him  and  his  crea- 
tures, which  I humbly  hope  you  will  now  think  proper  to  employ 
better."  Ado! phut,  Hittory  of  Kegtand,  from  the  acres, ion  of  George 
III.  to  the  Concluttvm  of  peace  is  the  year  l“S3;  /Ippeadir.— The.o 
letters,  with  others  equally  curious,  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Adol- 
phus by  Mr.  Henry  renruddocke  W’yudhwn,  the  candid  editor  of 
Bubb  Italingtou's  Uinous  Diary. 

c a 
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him  a Gracious  and  unlimited  offer  of  any  rewards 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow  ; and  the  very 
next*  day  intimated  to  him*  through  Lord  Bute, 
that  he  would  confer  on  him  the  sinecure  govern- 
ment of  the  Canadas,  with  a salary  of  5000/.  a- 
year  ; or  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster with  an  equally  high  salary.  Pitt  instantly 
penned  a strange  but  meaning  letter  to  Bute.  He 
requested  his  lordship  to  lay  him  “at  the  royal  feet, 
with  the  humble  tribute  of  the  most  unfeigned  and 
respectful  gratitude  ;**  declared  that  he  was  pene- 
trated, overwhelmed,  confounded  with  the  extent 
of  his  majesty’s  gracious  goodness  and  bounteous 
favour — but  doubted  whether  be  ought  to  accept 
either  of  the  offices  mentioned,  or  whether,  con- 
sidering that  which  he  had  resigned,  he  ought  to 
go  again  into  any  office  whatever.  But  in  the 
next  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  more  plainly  sug- 
gested the  nature  of  the  reward  he  wanted,  which 
was  a pension  that  should  not  die  with  him,  but 
survive  in  his  family,  and  a title  for  his  wife. 
“ I am  too  proud,”  wrote  Pitt,  “to  receive  any 
mark  of  the  king’s  countenance  and  favour,  but 
above  all  doubly  happy  could  I see  those  dearer  to 
me  than  myself  comprehended  in  that  monument 
of  royal  approbation  and  goodness,  with  which  his 
majesty  shall  condescend  to  distinguish  me.”*  No 
time  was  lost  in  gratifying  him  in  his  own  way: 
a pension  of  3000/.  a-ycar  was  settled  on  Mr.  Pitt 


Wiuum  Pitt,  riHrr  K*il  or  Chatham. 


for  three  lives,  and  a peerage  was  conferred  on  his 
w ife  Lady  Hester  and  her  issue : and  the  Gazette 
the  next  day  announced  the  resignation  and  the 
honours  and  rewards  together,  publishing  at  the 
same  time  a letter  from  our  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
brim  full  of  the  pacific  intentions  and  friendly 
assurances  of  Spain.  “ It  must  be  owned,”  says 
Burke,  then  a humble  recorder  of  transactions  in 

• Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  Karl  of  Chatham  ; edited  by 
\VilIiam  Suuhope  Taylor.  K.«t|,  am]  Captain  John  Henry  Pringle, 
executors  of  hu  son,  John,  Earl  of  ChaUuun. 
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which  he  was  soon  to  take  an  active  part,  “ that 
this  manoeuvre  was  very  skilfully  executed : for 
it  at  once  gave  the  people  to  understand  the  true 
motive  to  the  resignation,  the  insufficiency  of  that 
motive,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  king,  notwith- 
standing the  abrupt  departure  of  his  minister.  If 
after  this  the  late  minister  should  choose  to  enter 
into  opposition,  he  must  go  into  it  loaded  and 
oppressed  with  the  imputation  of  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude; if  on  the  other  hand  he  should  retire 
from  business,  or  should  concur  in  support  of  that 
administration  which  he  had  left,  because  he  dis- 
approved its  measures,  his  acquiescence  would  be 
attributed  by  the  multitude  to  a bargain  for  his  for- 
saking the  public,  and  that  the  title  and  his  pen- 
sion were  the  considerations.  These  were  the 
barriers  that  were  opposed  against  that  torrent  of 
}>opular  rage  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
proceed  from  this  resignation.  And  the  truth  is, 
they  answered  their  end  perfectly.”*  The  title  and 
the  {tension  did,  indeed,  obscure  the  popularity  of 
the  patriot  minister  with  many  mists  and  clouds, 
but  a few  of  his  thunder  storms  in  opposition  soon 
cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  he  was  not,  like  ordi- 
nary minds,  to  he  home  down  by  any  weight  of 
gratitude  to  royalty,  or  bv  imputations  or  suspicions 
of  any  kind.  His  friends  and  partisans  began  at 
once  to  raise  the  most  violent  clamours  against 
Bute  for  displacing  a minister  who  had  carried  on 
the  war  with  such  signal  success,  and  elevated  the 
nation  from  the  most  abject  state  to  the  pinnacle  of 
glory.  They  set  on  foot  addresses,  resolutions,  anil 
condolences  in  London  and  the  greater  corpora- 
tions, trusting  that  the  example  would  be  followed 
by  ail  the  other  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  king- 
dom : but  their  progress  was  more  slow  and 

languid  than  they  anticipated ; and  in  some  in- 
stances they  found  people  disposed  to  criticise  the 
temper  and  the  conduct  of  the  retired  secretary. 

The  year,  however,  had  not  closed  ere  the  mi- 
nisters who  remained  found  that  a rupture  with 
j»pain  was  inevitable,  and  that  by  not  following 
Hitt’s  scheme  they  had  enabled  that  power  to 
strengthen  herself  for  war.  The  first  intimation 
was  detected  in  the  loud  and  threatening  tone  of 
the  court  of  Versailles.  Lord  Bristol,  our  am- 
bassador at  Madrid,  was  again  instructed  to  de- 
mand the  real  intentions  of  Charles  III.  and  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  Family  Compact.  Wall 
replied  much  more  insolently  than  before  ;t  but 
he  did  not  commit  himself  openly  till  the  JPlatc 
ships  had  safely  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  all  the 
wealth  expected  from  Spanish  America: — then, 
complaining  of  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  of 

• Annual  Register,  1781. 

4 Hip  Imhronu  told  Lord  Bristol— “You  English  are  intoxicated 
with  your  «nrciw,  anil  aim  to  ruin  Ilia  |muvr  of  France,  that  you 
may  afterward*  crush  that  of  Spain  t Sinre  the  dominion*  of'his 
Catholic  Majesty,  my  muster.  arc  to  lx?  overwhelmed.  I -hall  be  the 
first  to  udvise  him  to  put  arm*  in  the  hand*  of  hi*  maided*,  and  not 
fall  a pu*i\v  victim  to  England.  You  have  a-t  the  Spanish  power 
at  defiance  : you  have  attacked  and  plundered  our  ships;  yon  have 
insulted  our  court*;  you  have  encroached  upon  out  dominion*  la 
America  by  cutting  logwood  and  forming  settlement*  in  the  Rav  of 
Honduras ; von  have  extorted  from  the  sulijerts  of  S|«in  the  right 
they  long  enjoyed  of  Ashing  on  tha  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  is 
time  to  open  our  eye*." 
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discord  which  reigned  in  the  British  cabinet,  and 
of  insults  offered  to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  his 
master,  he  told  Bristol  he  might  leave  Madrid 
when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  issuing  at 
the  same  moment  an  order  to  detain  all  English 
ships  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  ports  of 
Spain.  Bristol  came  home,  'and  on  the  25th  of 
December  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  after  delivering 
an  insulting  memorial  in  which  the  insufferable 
pride  and  unbounded  ambition  of  England  were 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  rupture,  quitted  Lon- 
don.  Our  cabinet  then  issued  a formal  declar- 
ation of  war,  to  which  Spain  immediately  re- 
sponded.* 

• Coir.  Memoir*  of  the  Kinjn  of  Sjrain  of  tho  lion*?  of  llnurbnn  : 
C-’oTTrspumtencf  of  the  Kurl  of  ItriMol,  n«  quoted  by  Co*e.— Ann.  Heir. 


The  British  parliament  had  assembled  on 
November  the  6th.  The  Speech  from  the  throne 
had  contained  no  allusion  to  the  Spanish  quarrel 
or  to  the  probability  of  a war  with  that  power : his 
majesty  had  still  spoken  warmly  of  his  good 
brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  hiB 
magnanimity  and  ability  in  resisting  so  many 
armies  and  surmounting  such  great  difficulties ; he 
had  mentioned  the  continued  vigour  and  success 
of  our  own  army,  and  had  declared  his  fixed  reso- 
lution of  adhering  firmly  to  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  his  allies.  But  the  Prussian 
subsidy  was  neither  asked  for  nor  voted,  and 
Frederick,  in  a state  of  great  depression  and 
poverty,  was  left  to  write  begging  letters  which 
were  never  heeded. 


Coroxatiox  or  Geora*  111. — Ttt r K*tm*osi*  \no*  akp  Poiko  Homage. 

From  i Hrawiux  by  J Fnnklin  from  Print*,  &«•.  Additional  MSS.  ilrit.  Mu*.  6307. 


The  coronation  of  their  majesties  took  place  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  22nd  of  September  of 
this  year.  Though  described  as  solemn  and  mag- 
nificent, it  did  not  materially  differ  from  preced- 
ing ones ; but  it  could  boast  of  one  very  unusual 
and  curious  spectator.  This  was  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  the  Young  Pretender,  who  had  come  over 
in  disguise,  obtained  admission  into  the  abbey,  and, 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  witnessed  all  the  cere- 
monies consecrating  King  George  on  the  throne 
which  he  considered  to  be  by“  right  his  father’s  or 


his  own.*  It  has  been  said  that  George  knew 
that  he  was  in  the  capital,  and  that  he  gladly  let 
him  go  w ithout  molestation.  And,  indeed,  by  this 
time  the  Chevalier,  the  idol  and  the  beau  ideal  of 
princes  with  certain  Jacobites  fifteen  years  before, 
had  fallen  into  universal  contempt.  Eleven  years 
before  the  coronation  of  George  III.  he  had  ha- 
zarded another  journey  to  London,  being  then  im- 
pelled by  a lew  desperate  partisans  who  had  not 
lost  all  love  for  him,  or  all  hope  for  his  cause. 

* * Letter  of  flume,  the  birtoriau,  in  Gent.  Mug. 
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Doctor  King,  the  well  known  Jacobite  Principal 
of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Oxford,  saw  him  more  than 
once  on  that  occasion,  and  held  some  long  conver- 
sations with  him.*  The  doctor  found  him  even 
deficient  in  genteel  manners,  utterly  ignorant  of 
literature  as  of  all  the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  history 
and  constitution  of  England.  “ I never,”  adds 
the  doctor,  “ heard  him  express  any  noble  or 
benevolent  sentiment,  the  certain  indications  of  a 
great  soul  and  a good  heart ; or  discover  any  sor- 
row or  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  so  many 
worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  his  cause.  But 
the  most  odious  part  of  his  character  was  his  love 
of  money,  a vice  w hich  I do  not  remember  to  have 
been  imputed  by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  is  the  certain  index  of  a base  and  little 
mind.  I know  it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindication, 
that  a prince  in  exile  ought  to  be  an  economist. 
And  so  he  ought;  but  nevertheless  his  purse 
should  always  be  open,  as  long  as  there  is  anything 
in  it,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and 
adherents.  King  Charles  II.,  during  his  banish- 
ment, would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his 
l>ocket  with  his  little  court.  But  I have  known 
this  gentleman  with  2000  Louis  d’ors  in  his  strong 
box  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow 
money  from  a lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in 
affluent  circumstances.  His  most  faithful  servants, 
who  had  closely  attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties, 

were  ill  rewarded To  this  spirit  of  avarice 

may  be  added  his  insolent  manner  of  treating  his 
immediate  dependants,  very  unbecoming  a great 
prince,  and  a sure  prognostic  of  what  might  he  ex- 
pected from  him  if  ever  he  acquired  sovereign 
power”  At  the  same  time  he  was  far  from  being 
a zealous  Catholic  like  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father James  II.  He  had  adopted  the  free-think- 
ing which  was  prevalent  in  France,  and  which  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself:  to  serve 
any  end  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  w'ould 
probably  have  adopted  with  equal  indifference  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  or  the  Khornn  of  Mahomet. 
“ With  the  Catholics,”  says  King,  “ he  is  a 
Catholic  ; with  the  Protestants  he  is  a Protestant ; 
and,  to  convince  the  latter  of  his  sincerity,  he 
often  carried  in  his  pocket  an  English  Common 
Prayer  Book,  and  sent  to  Gordon,  a non-juring 
clergyman,  to  christen  the  first  child  he  had  by  his 
mistress,  Mrs.  Walkenshaw.”  This  mistress  occa- 
sioned the  complete  defection  of  his  few  remaining 
friends  and  adherents  in  England.  When  he  was 
in  Scotland  in  1745,  Mrs.  Walkenshaw  was  with 

• The  doctor  note*—"  September,  1750,  I received  a note  from 
my  Imdy  lYimrooe,  who  dmitd  to  wr  me  immediately-  As  soon  as 
I waited  on  her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room  and  urc*<*ntrd  n»r 
to  Vir  Primer.  .....  He  came  one  evenin':  to  my  lodging*  and 
drank  ten  with  me.  My  servant,  after  he  was  gone,  said  tome, 
that  he  thought  my  new  visitor  very  like  Prince  Charles.  * Why,’ 
said  I.  ‘have  you  ever  seen  Prince  (Jharle*  ?'  ' No  sir.’  replied  the 
follow,  ■ but  this  gentleman,  whoever  hr  may  l»c.  exactly  lesemhles 
the  busts  which  are  sold  iu  Red  Linn-rtrcct,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
bust*  of  Prince  Charles.’  The  truth  i»,  the*e  butts  wrre  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris  from  his  face.”— Political  and  JSterary  .hrohta  irf 
Am  Oku  Tim t. 
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him,  and  her  sister  wax  at  the  time,  and  continued 
long  after  to  he , in  the  service  of  ' Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House.  In 
1748,  soon  after  being  liberated  from  the  castle 
of  Vincennes  and  conducted  out  of  France,  he  sent 
for  this  woman,  who  acquired  such  a dominion  over 
him,  that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes 
and  entrusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence. 
Those  whose  necks  were  concerned  became  greatly 
alarmed,  imagining  that  Walkenshaw'  had  been 
placed  about  him  by  English  ministers,  and  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  secretly  with 
her  sister  at  Leicester  House.  But  no  repre- 
sentation, no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  break 
this  connexion.  Mr.  Macnamara  was  sent  over  to 
him  by  his  English  friends  to  tell  him  that  an  im- 
mediate interruption  of  ull  correspondence,  and 
the  certain  ruin  of  his  interest,  would  be  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  his  refusal ; yet  he  con- 
tinued indexible.  As  this  agent  and  partisan  left 
him  he  exclaimed — “ What  has  your  family  done, 
sir,  thus  to  draw  dowm  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
on  every  branch  of  it  through  so  many  ages  ?”  He 
told  Macnamara  that  he  had  no  violent  passion  for 
Mrs.  Walkenshaw,  but  that  he  would  not  receive 
directions  in  respect  to  his  private  conduct  from 
any  man  alive.  The  northern  mistress,  indeed, 
was  not  a very  attractive  person ; she  had  no  ele- 
gance of  manners,  and,  like  her  royal  lover,  was 
much  addicted  to  drink.  It  is  said  they  very  often 
quarrelled,  and  sometimes  fought ; and  that  these 
drunken  scenes  occasioned  the  report,  current  at  one 
time,  that  he  was  gone  mad.  When  Macnamara 
returned  to  London  all  correspondence  was  broken 
off.*  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  tempted 
by  some  desperate  vision  to  visit  England  again  in 
1754.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to  France  and 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  generous  friend  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  or  at  the  Duke’s  chateau,  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  where  he  amused  himself  with 
hunting  boars  ana  wolves.  His  futher  urged  him 
to  marry,  but  he  refused,  upon  the  very  reasonable 
ground  tliut  he  had  no  home  of  his  ow  n to  offer  to 
a wifc.t  It  is  said  that  be  had  sense  enough  to 
refuse  being  made  agnin  an  epouvantail  or  scare- 
crow' for  France;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  French  government  ever  again  tempted  him 
with  the  offer  of  commands  and  armaments. | The 
disrepute  he  had  fallen  into  in  England  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  French  cabinet,  and  Pitt, 
by  enrolling  the  Highlanders  and  employing  them 
in  his  brilliant  and  successful  war,  had  rooted 
out  the  only  dangerous  Jucobitism  in  Scotland.  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  when 
many  who  had  never  been  to  the  court  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  hastened  to  pay  their  duty 

• Dr.  Kins’*  Anecdotes. 

• Stuart  l*npcr».  a*  cited  hj  Lord  Mahon,  Hi*t.  Eng. 

J Dr.  Kins,  however,  says,  that  if  any  ouch  offer  had  lw*cn  made, 
it  would  certainly  have  l-een  refused.  " He  had  often  declared  to 
hi*  friend*,  after  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  the 
court  of  France,  that  he  uever  would  accept  of  any  offer*  which 
that  court  might  hereafter  make  him.  which  nrrerhad  any  rent  inten- 
tion to  'rrre  Aim.  hut  only  to  use  him  oceatwmall y at  their  iuUntment, 
and  to  lacnjiit  him  to  (heir  interett. 
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and  allegiance  to  the  young  Engliah-born  and 
English-bred  sovereign,  the  projects  and  person  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  were  scarcely  more  im- 
portant than  the  performances  upon  the  stage  of  a 
worn-out  actor  in  a worn-out  part. 

In  the  month  of  December  the  king  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Bill  for  settling  Queen  Charlotte’s  dowry. 
When  the  act  passed,  her  majesty,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  placed  on  a chair  of  state  on  the  king’s 
right  hand,  rose  up  and  mude  her  obeisance  to  the 
king.  The  grant,  in  case  of  her  majesty’s  surviv- 


ing the  king,  was  liberally  fixed  at  100.000/.  per 
annum,  with  Somerset  House  ami  the  Lodge  in 
Richmond  Park.* 

a.d.  1762. — Lord  Egremont,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Bute  to  the  vacant  secretaryship,  was 
forced  for  some  time  to  walk  in  the  very  steps 
which  Pitt  had  chalked  out  ;t  and  the  cabinet 

• Add.  Reg. 

t Dodington  write*  to  I xml  Bute  in  the  month  of  April:— 

"The  people  ore  intoxicates!  with  conaucsU : ht«  pirtiwiu*  take 
effectual  care  to  rombine  the  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt  with  it.  HU  party 
rUe*  ; they  attaek  you  publicly  iu  nil  eontenatiotu.  and  now  in  writ- 
ing, personally,  in  the  mod  audaciou*  manner,  reproach  you  will 
; follow  im;  hi*  example."— AdulpSmt,  Appendix. 


Sroautiro  or  IIavanna.  From  an  Original  Drawing  by  W.  Huggiiu. 
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generally  had  to  follow  that  minister’s  mutilated 
scheme  against  Spain — mutilated  by  themselves, 
because  they  would  not  begin  in  time.  Early  in 
the  year  an  expedition  was  prepared  against  the 
Havanna,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  it  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  under  the  command  of  General  Lord 
Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pticocke.  It  was  joined 
in  the  West  Indies  by  a strong  squadron  com- 
manded by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and,  sailing 
through  the  Bahama  Straits,  it'  arrived  off  the 
Havanna  on  King  George’s  birth-day  (4th  of  June). 
It  presented  an  imposing  total  of  nineteen  ships  of 
the  line,  eighteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  and 
150  transports,  having  on  board  10,000  land 
troops.  A landing  was  effected  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  and  siege  was  laid  at  once  to  the  Moro 
— the  strong  fort  which  defended  the  harbour, 
and  which  was  considered  impregnable.  Great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  making  the  ap- 
proaches on  a hard,  rocky  soil ; and  the  English 
troops  suffered  severely  from  fatigue,  sickness,  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  But  fresh  reinforcements 
arrived  from  New  York  and  our  West  Indian 
islands ; a detachment  of  seamen  and  800  marines 
were  landed  from  the  fleet ; three  ships  of  the 
line  (the  Dragon,  Cambridge,  and  Marlborough) 
bombarded  the  place  one  day  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon  : the  fort  was 
isolated  from  the  town,  and  on  the  forty-fourth  day 
of  the  siege  it  was  stormed  through  a narrow  and 
perilous  breach,  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  defence  of  the  Spaniards  was  as  heroic 
as  the  assault.  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  the  governor, 
and  his  second  in  command  died  in  the  breach.  The 
city  of  Havanna  held  out  u fortnight  longer  ; but 
on  the  13th  of  August  it  capitulated,  and  was 
yielded  up  with  180  miles  of  country  to  the  west- 
ward, or  all  the  best  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Nine  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  fit  for  sea,  and 
three  frigutes,  were  taken  in  the  harbour ; three 
ships  of  the  line  and  a galleon  had  been  sunk  pre- 
viously, and  two  destroyed  on  the  stocks.  The 
booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  was 
estimated  altogether  at  3,000,000/.  sterling.  The 
occupation  of  the  Havanna  gave  us  the  absolute 
command  of  the  passage  pursued  by  the  Plate 
fleets  of  Spain,  and  seemed  to  lay  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  that  empire  at  our  feet.* **  The  isthmus  of 

• Despatches  from  Lord  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pocncke,  in  Ann. 
lire. — The  Hon  Captain  Harvey,  in  the  Dragon,  wlinwa*  tin-  tx-urrr 
of  Lord  Albemarle  * despatches,  on  his  pu.'waije  home  took  a French 
ship  valued  at  30,000/.  Sehntnberg.  .X  or  ft  l Chronology.— Our  in 
the  reduction  of  the  lUvnnna.  exceeded,  in  men  and  officers  I7‘n»_ 
but  the  greater  part  died  of  nickne*.  which  raged  to  a dreadful  degree, 
Ixtth  on  shore  and  on  board  ship.  The  distribution  of  the  prise 
money  was  shamefully  managed,  and  gave  occasion  to  many  com- 
plaints,  and.  afterwards,  to  a gieat  reluctance  among  seamen  to  enter 
the  king'*  service.  In  the  quiet  language  of  Captain  Schomherg— 

**  The  distribution  of  the  prize  money  for  the  capture  of  the  ll.iv.vutM 
tror  hy  no  means  made  confirmable  In  the  ettabiithed  rules  hith'rto  oh- 
served.  The  inferior  officers.  seamen,  and  noldiors  received  a very 
unequal  and  undue  reward  for  the  bravery  they  had  shown,  and  the 
hartfship*  they  had  endured  on  so  perilous  ana  fatiguing  a service.” 
The  admiral  got  for  his  share  igg.tHO/.  to*,  m.  ; the  raptim*  ltOOj 
each;  the  lieutenants  234/.  ISt.  id.  each;  the  petty  officer,  only  I?/. 
5s.  :t  ti.  mil ; and  the  poor  sailors  and  ru-trine*  only  3 1.  It  * swell. 

The  general.  Lord*  Albemarle,  got  the  •.nme  a*  the  admiral,  or 
123,697/.  1««.  M. ; th  • held  officer*  564/.  Its.  6d.  each ; the  captains 
only  1 Ml.  4i.7|d.  each;  and  the  poor  priv  atea  no  more  than  4/.  li.bif. 
per  man. 


[Book  f. 

Panama  was  not  seized,  but  the  Piiilipincs  were 
attacked.  Admiral  Cornish,  with  a small  fleet, 
took  on  board  at  Madras  ‘2300  men  commanded 
by  Colonel  William  Dra|>er,*  and  appeared  sud- 
denly off  Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia  and  of 
the  surrounding  isles,  — a place  almost  as  im- 
portant in  the  east  as  was  Havanna  in  the  west. 
Draper  threw  his  forces  on  shore,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs  of  Manilla  before  the  Spa- 
niards were  well  aware  that  their  king  was  at  war 
with  the  English. t The  archbishop  was  governor 
and  supreme  head  of  the  islands  ; and,  like  eccle- 
siastics of  earlier  ages,  he  could  fight  as  well  as 
say  mass.  He  put  himself  in  the  most  warlike 
attitude  that  circumstances  would  permit,  called 
up  the  native  Indians  to  harass  the  assailants  in 
their  rear,  and  with  about  800  Spanish  regulars 
opposed  their  approaches  in  front.  But  his  poor 
Indians,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  hows  and 
spears,  were  cut  to  pieces ; + and  the  works  of 
Manilla  were  carried  by  storm  on  the  full  of 
October,  the  twelfth  day  after  the  landing.  Draper’s 
forces,  in  which  there  were  more  Sepoys  and 
Lascars  ilian  native  British,  began  to  plunder  and 
destroy,  and  to  subject  the  unfortunate  place  to  all 
the  horrors  of  war.  But  the  inner  citadel,  in 
which  the  archbishop  had  thrown  himself,  still 
remained  untaken  ; and,  in  treating  for  its  sur- 
render, his  eminence  proposed  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  a fixed  ransom,  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  all  private  purties  should  be  spared 
by  the  conquerors.  Draper,  who  piqued  himself 
on  his  scholarship,  drew  up  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation in  Lit  in,  agreeing  to  accept  as  a ransom 
for  the  inhabitants  two  millions  of  dollars  in  an 
assignment  on  the  Spanish  treasury  at  Madrid. 
This  paper  was  signed  by  the  governor-arch- 
bishop ; but  doubts  seem  to  have  been  enter- 
tained from  the  beginning  whether  the  two 
millions  of  dollars  which  Draper  had  latinised 
would  ever  be  paid.  Several  ships,  some  artillery, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  military  stores, 
with  all  public  property  whatsoever,  became  the 
immediate  prize  of  the  captors,  who,  moreover, 
succeeded  in  taking  a great  Manilla  and  Acapulco 
galleon,  the  Santa  Trinidad,  valued  at  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.§  Without  further  resistance  the 
whole  group  of  islands  submitted  to  the  English 

flag  II 

• Vies  Admiral  Cornish  was  on  the  Kant  India  station,  hut  Draper, 
who  had  been  patronised  hy  was  trot  nut  from  KugLwid.  a»  an 
offirrr  on  whoso  intelligence  and  bravery  government  could  depend. 

t Tim  landing  of  the  troop*  wu  coveted  in  Itenutifnl  style  by  (Jai»- 
toin  Parker,  afterward*  Admiral  Sir  llydc  Parker,  and  by  Captain 
Ki-tupi-ufclt,  who  afterwards  became  Hear  Admiral  of  the  Itlue,  ami 
wax  lout  iu  the  Kuyal  Ueorgc  off  Portsmouth. 

t According  to  our  official  account*,  •*  tho  Indian*,  armed  only 
with  U>w»  and  arrows,  with  savage  ferocity  rushed  on  to  the  very 
muzzle*  of  <>ur  pie*v*.  and  died  like  wild  bead*,  gnawing  the 
bayonets.” 

{ They,  however,  missed  the  richer  galleon,  the  Santa  Philipina, 
after  tx-ating  after  her,  in  the  tenth  at  the  monsoon,  for  throe 
month*  1 

| Official  Ix-tler*  from  Sir  William  Draper.  Schomherg  — Naval 
Chronology. — Ann.  Beg. —Captain  K eta  pen  felt  brought  home  Admiral 
Cornish's  despatches,  and  the  colour*  taken  at  Manilla,  which 
Drajier  rather  vain  gloriously  requested  might  lie  sent  to  Cambridge 
to  in.-  hung  np  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  he  hnd  studied  in.  Tlte 
mlmiml  w >i*  m-ole  a ilnraurt,  Drajicr  a Knight  of  the  bath,  and  t>oth 
received  the  thank*  of  parliament. 
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A series  of  attacks  on  the  remaining  French 
West  India  islands  was  equally  successful.  Mar- 
tinique, the  chief  of  the  French  Caribbces,  an  im- 
portant point  in  a naval  and  military  view,  was 
reduced,  in  the  month  of  February,  by  an  army 
under  General  Monckton  and  a squadron  under 
Admiral  Rodney ; and  this  conquest  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago ; and 
thus  we  remained  in  possession  of  the  entire  chain 
of  the  Caribbees.  The  French,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  had  been  completely  paralysed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  attack  and  the  hopelessness  of  any 
succour  from  their  mother-country.  Our  naval 
force,  besides,  was  overpowering  in  the  West 
Indies ; and,  when  Rodney  appeared  off  Martinique, 
he  had  under  his  command  one  ship  of  84  guns, 
five  of  74,  two  of  70,  five  of  64,  one  of  60,  four  of 
50,  three  of  44,  eleven  ranging  from  32  to  20,  five 
sloops  and  brigs,  and  four  bomb-ships. 

But,  long  before  Madrid  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  loss  of 
the  Havanna  and  Manilla,  the  Spanish  court  had 
begun  a land  campaign  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  a seeming  prospect  of  most  brilliant  success. 
The  close  alliance  between  England  and  Portugal 
had  been  subject  to  fewer  accidents  and  interrup- 
tions than  any  treaty  of  the  same  kind  in  modem 
diplomacy — a steadiness  no  doubt  arising,  in  good 
part,  from  the  weakness  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment and  its  dependence  on  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Then,  as  at  a later  period,  both  France 
and  Spain  chose  to  consider  the  King  of  Portugal 
as  the  creature  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to 
advance,  as  a principle,  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  compelling  the  Portuguese  to  renounce  their 

VOL.  U 


English  alliance.  That  country  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war,  and  was  at  the  moment  observing  a 
strict  neutrality ; but  she  was  thought  to  be  weak 
as  the  lamb,  and  Spain  and  France  quarreled  with 
her  in  the  fashion  of  the  wolf.  There  were  certain 
circumstances  which  ought  to  have  disarmed  even 
a justifiable  hostility : Portugal  had  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  that  terrible  earthquake 
which,  in  the  year  1756,  had  reduced  a third  part 
of  her  capital  to  ruins;  and  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Joseph  Emanuel,  was  the  near  relation  of  his 
Spanish  majesty.  But,  though  Charles  III.  was 
considered  as  a devout,  upright,  and  conscientious 
prince,  his  morality  in  these  matters  did  not  rise 
above  the  common  morality  of  kings;  and,  over- 
looking the  claims  of  misfortune  and  of  kindred, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  of  profit- 
ing by  his  relative’s  weakness,  so  as  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  by 
seizing  and  keeping  Portugal.  Though  so  often 
foiled  and  frustrated  in  the  attempt,  the  statesmen 
of  Spain  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of  incor- 
porating Portugal  politically,  as  it  was  geographic- 
ally, with  the  larger  kingdom.  While  military 
preparations  were  making  for  an  invasion  by 
France  as  well  as  by  Spain,  the  ambassadors  of  those 
two  powers  presented  a joint  memorial  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  inviting  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
join  the  Bourbon  alliance  ngainst  Great  Britain, 
“the  common  enemy  of  all  maritime  nations;** 
insisting  upon  his  expelling  the  English  merchants 
and  others  from  his  kingdom,  and  closing  his 
ports  to  English  shipping  ; and  courteously  offer- 
ing to  garrison  his  fortresses  and  sea- ports  with 
French  and  Spanish  troops,  wrho  would  protect 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  England.  They  de- 
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mandcd  an  answer  within  four  days,  declaring  that 
any  delay  would  be  taken  as  a negative  on  the 
part  of  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who  must  be  an- 
swerable for  the  serious  consequences.  The  heir  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  had  spirit  enough  to  declare 
that  he  would  never  submit  to  such  conditions : on 
which  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  quitted 
Lisbon,  and  their  armies  on  the  frontiers  put  them- 
selves in  motion  to  visit,  if  possible,  that  fair  but 
unfortunate  capital.  At  this  crisis  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  wras  impoverished  and  disheartened ; 
her  army — if  such  it  could  he  called — did  not 
exceed  20,000  men,  badly  disciplined  and  miser- 
ably equipped ; her  fortresses  were  in  ruins ; her 
fleet  was  reduced  to  six  ships  of  the  line  and  a few 
frigates.  Charles  III.  began  the  attack  on  the 
north  of  the  Douro  with  an  army  of  22,000  men, 
commanded  hy  the  Marquis  of  Sana,  who  pre- 
sently took  Braganza,  Miranda,  and  Torre  de 
Moncorvo.  But,  on  drawing  nearer  to  Oporto, 
Saria  was  checked  by  the  militia  and  the  brave 
peasantry,  who,  assisted  and  directed  by  some 
British  officers,  maintained  tin  incessant  and  de- 
structive war  of  posts.  Another  body  of  8000 
Spaniards,  however,  succeeded  in  penetrating  south 
of  the  Douro  into  Beira,  and  in  taking  post  near 
Almeida.  But  succour  was  at  hand  : the  court  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  depth  of  its  distress,  had  applied  to 
England  for  money,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  und 
troops ; and  the  prayers  of  an  old  and  faithful  ally 
w ere  promptly  attended  to,  the  House  of  Commons 
voting  1,000,000/.  sterling  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
assist  the  Portuguese.  Eight  thousand  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Lord  Tvrawley,  the  Earl 
of  Loudon,  General  Townshend,  Lord  George 
Lennox,  and  Brigadiers  Craw  ford  and  Burgoyne, 
landed  in  Portugal.  Lord  Tyrawley  soon  grew' 


disgusted  with  the  service,  the  people,  and  the 
country,  and  retired  in  a very  lordly  rage : the 
Earl  of  Loudon  was  of  much  more  use  ; and  the 
native  Portuguese  army  consented  to  submit  to  the 
command  of  the  Count  dc  la  Lippe,  an  active  and 
experienced  German  officer,  w ho  had  commanded 
the  artillery  of  the  British  army  in  Germany. 
Lippe  collected  the  principal  part  of  the  Portuguese 
forces  at  Puente  dc  Marcello,  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  ; and,  while  the  Spa- 
niards south  of  the  Douro  were  occupied  in  the 
siege  of  Almeida,  he  detached  Brigadier  Burgoyne 
to  fall  upon  Valencia  d’Alcantara,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  where  large  magazines  were  said  to  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  an  invasion  along  the 
Tagus.  Burgoyne,  w’ho  displayed  activity  and 
gallantry,  struck  across  the  mountains  by  Castcl 
da  Vida,  and,  making  a forced  march  of  live  days 
through  a most  rugged  and  difficult  country,  he 
carried  Valencia  d’Alcantara  by  a coup-dt-main , 
taking  a Spanish  major-general  with  all  his  staff, 
a great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all 
the  flour  and  forage  in  store  there.  He  also  levied 
a considerable  contribution  in  money;  and  then, 
without  impediment  and  with  inconsiderable  loss, 
retraced  his  steps  to  Lippe,  at  Puente  dc  Marcello. 
Almeida  surrendered  to  the  Count  d’Aranda  after 
a siege  of  nine  days ; but  Burgoync’s  expedition 
kept  the  Portuguese  in  heart,  divided  the  attention, 
and  baffled  the  plans  of  the  Spaniards.  Having 
left  garrisons  in  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
Count  d’Aranda  marched  away  for  Castel  Branco, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  crossing  the  Tagus  at 
Villa  Velha  into  the  Alemtejo.  But  Lip|>e,  moving 
with  greater  rapidity,  got  to  Abrantes,  the  key  of 
Portugal  on  the  Tagus,  and  posted  strong  detach- 
ments under  the  Count  de  St.  Jago  and  Burgoyne 
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at  the  pass  of  Alvite  and  at  Niza,  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  river  at  Villa  Vclha;  and,  when  the 
Spaniards  came  up,  they  found  these  positions 
occupied.  D* Aranda  attacked  the  old  Moorish 
castle  of  Villa  Velha,  and  got  possession  of  it  in  a 
few  days  in  spite  of  Burgoyne's  protecting  fire  of 
artillery  across  the  river ; and  the  Count  dc  St. 
Jago  was  driven  from  the  pass  of  Alvite.  But, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  pursuing  the  count  and 
his  Portuguese  across  the  mountains  towards  Co- 
digos,  thus  weakening  their  corps  at  Villa  Velha, 
Burgoync  threw  a detachment  under  Colonel  Lee 
across  the  Tagus  in  the  darkness  of  night ; and, 
while  the  Spaniards  there  were  amused  by  n 
feigned  attack  in  front  from  Niza,  Lee  entered 
their  quarters  in  the  rear  without  being  perceived 
till  his  own  musketry  and  bayonets  told  the  secret. 
They  were  routed  at  once  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and,  having  destroyed  their  magazines  and  spiked 
or  taken  their  guns,  Lee  and  his  men  returned  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Tagus  loaded  with  booty  and 
surrounded  by  helpless  prisoners.  After  this 
brilliant  affair  there  was  little  more  fighting  : the 
French  invading  forces,  which  d’Aranda  had  ex- 
pected to  co-operate  with  him,  were  nowhere  seen 
or  heard  of,  his  provisions  began  to  run  short,  the 
autumnal  rains  to  descend  in  torrents,  the  peasantry 
to  block  up  every  road  and  massacre  all  his  out- 
posts ; and,  dismantling  the  few  fortresses  he  had 


taken,  he  retreated  with  little  honour  to  his  own 
country.  Such,  within  ten  short  months,  were  the 
bitter  fruits  derived  by  Spain  from  the  war  into 
which  she  had  so  unnecessarily  thrown  herself ; 
and  to  all  these  serious  reverses  and  losses  was 
added  the  capture  by  the  English  of  the  Hcrtaione, 
a register-ship,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  with 
treasure  on  board  that  amounted  to  nearly  a million 
sterling.  She  was  taken  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
when  near  the  end  of  her  voyage,  by  two  of  our 
frigates.  It  was  ships  and  prizes  like  these — it 
was  the  traditions  of  former  times,  and  the  tales  of 
dollars  and  doubloons — it  was  the  certainty  of 
most  abundant  prize-money,  that  always  rendered  a 
war  w ith  Spain  so  popular  in  our  navy  ; and  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  the  sad  re- 
collection of  past  losses,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  English  fleets,  like  a wasp’s  nest  broke  loose, 
could  sting  in  a hundred  places  at  once,  that  ren- 
dered a war  with  England  so  unpopular  with  the 
Spanish  people,  and  gave  origin  to  their  constant 
cry — “ Peace  w ith  England,  and  war  with  all  the 
world  !”  The  only  one  of  our  enterprises  against 
Spain  which  failed  this  year  was  a paltry,  ill-con- 
ceived expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres — a place  which 
seems  destined  to  be  a black  spot  in  our  military 
annals.* 

• Coze.  Memoir*  of  the  Kirnc*  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
Despatches  and  Official  Accounts. — Annual  Register.  „ 
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Our  ally,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  was  relieved  when 
his  fortune  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  death 
of  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  his  enemies,  and  certainly  the  bitterest,  as  she 
had  carried  a woman’s  piques  And  passions  into  the 
quarrel,  having  been  incensed  by  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty’s witty  sayings  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense 
of  her  person,  her  habits,  her  drinking,  and  her 
amorousness.  Her  nephew'  and  successor,  Peter 
III.,  entertained,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  ardent 
admiration  for  the  great  Prussian  soldier,  and  was 
anxious  to  enrol  himself  as  his  friend,  disciple, 
and  imitator.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary : by  the  beginning  of  February  Peter  III.  had 
opened  negotiations  with  Frederick ; by  the  16th 
of  March  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
them  ; and  by  the  5th  of  May  a close  alliance  was 
contracted,  by  which  about  20,000  men  of  the 
Russian  army  which  had  been  serving  with  the 
Austrians  against  the  Prussians  were  put  at  the 
disposition  of  Frederick  to  serve  w ith  the  Prussians 
against  the  Austrians.  As  soon  as  the  English 
cabinet,  or  that  part  of  it  which  submitted  to  Bute, 
knew  that  Frederick  was  freed  from  the  dangerous 
enmity  of  Russia,  they  pretended  that  that  circum- 
stance alone  ought  to  excuse  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  further  subsidies  ; and  they  reminded 
his  Prussian  majesty  that  he  had  himself  assured 


Thomas  Tloi.Lt*,  D^kf  or  NtwctBll. 
From  * IMnting  hy  Home. 


them  that  if  once  he  were  secured  by  the  neutrality 
of  Russia  he  should  have  little  occasion  for  any 
further  assistance  from  England.  And  now  he 
had  not  merely  the  neutrality  but  the  friendship  of 
Russia,  together  with  every  prospect  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Sweden.*  The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
however,  w’ould  not  admit  the  validity  of  this  rea- 
* Lord  Dotcr,  Life  of  Frederick  II.— Voltaire,  LouU  XV. 


soning,  maintaining  that  Frederick  ought  to  have 
the  money  he  was  demanding,  and  that  England 
was  bound  in  honour  to  make  a new  subsidy. 

We  believe,  ut  the  same  time,  that  for  other  ob- 
vious reasons  this  aged  minister  was  sick  of  office 
and  tired  of  changes  and  subterfuges,  which 
seemed  to  leave  him  more  and  more  in  dependence 
on  the  fuvourite,  and  in  the  utter  inability  of  help- 
ing himself  or  his  own  friends  or  party.  At  the 
end  of  April,  before  he  knew  that  the  Czar  Peter 
had  joined  his  arms  to  those  of  Frederick,  but 
when  he  might  have  known  that  a treaty  of  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  the  two  |>otentates, 
Newcastle  waited  on* Lord  Bute  and  declared  his 
intention  to  resign  unless  the  subsidy  were  granted. 
Bute — as  his  manner  was  with  all  men  except  the 
sovereign — answered  coolly  and  drily,  saying, 

44  that  if  the  money  were  grunted  the  peace  might 
be  retarded;”  hut  he  never  requested  him  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  nor  said  one  of  those  civil  tilings 
which  the  advanced  age,  the  long  services,  and  the 
high  rank  of  the  duke  seemed  to  entitle  him  to. 

Yet  in  former  days  Bute  had  bowed  to  Newcastle 
as  to  a god.  llis  grace  went  forthwith  to  St. 
James’s,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  who 
was  much  more  civil  than  the  favourite  had  been, 
resigned  his  office,  and  refused  a pension  which 
was  offered  as  a reward  for  his  services,  and  for 
the  large  sacrifices  made  out  of  his  private  fortune 
since  he  had  been  minister.  He  then  retired,  a 
comparatively  poor  man,  to  find  how  solitary  and 
deserted  could  be  the  mansion  of  an  ex-minister.* 
We  shall  find  him  re-apjiear  for  a short  season ; 
but  at  this  time  Newcastle  hud  sate  for  more  than 
forty-five  years  in  the  cabinet.  Few  have  sate 
there  so  long  with  so  great  an  indifference  to 
money-making;  and,  assuredly,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  was  not  that  in  which  the  virtues  of  disin- 
terestedness and  self-abnegation  have  most  nou- 
rished. Enchanted  with  his  ministerial  import- 
ance, charmed  with  the  game  of  politics  which  he 
had  played  so  long  that  he  knew  none  other,  cling- 
ing to  office  with  all  his  heart-strings,  in  part  be- 
cause he  could  find  excitement  nowhere  else,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  loved  to  bestow  upon 
others  what  he  disregarded  himself,  he  had  main- 
tained a most  costly  struggle  year  after  year,  and 
at  last  left  everything,  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  poorer  than  he  began. f Lord  Bute 
instantly  stepped  into  his  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
treiisury,  or  prime  minister,  leaving  the  secretary- 
ship lie  had  held  to  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who 
had  separated  his  interests  from  those  of  his  bro- 
ther, Lord  Temple,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Pitt.  Bubb  Dudington,  who  had  been  the  go-  * 
between  for  Newcastle  and  Bute,  died  about 
this  time,  having  obtained  from  George  III.  or 

* Howe  Walpole.  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  nod  fi.  Mon • 
taif'ie.  — t.'h-itham  ('om^pomlem'e. 

r When,  in  17*S,  the  old  l>uke  of  Newcastle  unitted  life  and 
pnlilr*  tojfclhei.  Lord  Chesterfield  thin  noticed  hi,  deccaw  " My 
old  kinsumu  and  contemporary  is  at  last  dead.  and.  for  the  Ar»t 

time,  ijuit’V After  all  the  ifreat  offices  which  he  had  held 

for  fifty  vears.  he  died  JWO.ooof.  puort-r  than  he  was  when  he  came 
into  them.  A very  uutnmutcrial  proceeding." — Lttiert. 
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from  the  favourite  the  peerage  which  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  his  ambition,  but  not  having 
worn  his  blushing  honours  of  Baron  Melcombe  of 
Melcombe  Regis  quite  a year,  and  leaving  no  son 
to  succeed  him. 


PuKDKiurK  the  Grkvt.  From  a Portrait  by  Cunningham. 


Backed  by  Russia  and  in  friendship  with  Sweden, 
which  concluded  a peace  with  hint  towards  the  end 
of  May,  Frederick  boasted  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  more  advantages  than  he  could  have  de- 
rived from  gaining  three  pitched  battles;  and, 
without  the  English  subsidy,  though  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  it,  he  took  the  field.  But, 
before  his  columns  defiled  to  go  to  the  re-conquest 
of  Schweidnitz  and  Silesia,  the  admiration  and 
imitation  which  he  had  excited  in  Peter  III.  had 
proved  fatal  to  that  unhappy  prince,  or  had,  at 
least,  very  materially  contributed  to  precipitate 
Peter  from  a throne  to  a dungeon  and  mysterious 
grave : another  revolution  had  happened  in  Russia, 
sudden,  treacherous,  and  bloody,  and  with  a mix- 
ture of  womanly  intrigue  and  lust,  in  the  manner 
of  that  country.  After  making  peace  with  Frede- 
rick, and  sending  20,000  of  his  troops  to  serve 
under  him,  Peter,  in  the  fulness  of  his  admiration 
and  enthusiasm,  insisted  upon  introducing  the 
Prussian  discipline  and  even  the  Prussian  uniform 
into  his  own  army.  He  himself  appeared  con- 
stantly in  the  dress  of  a Prussian  general,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that,  if  he  had  remained 
Duke  of  Holstein,  he  would  have  commanded  a 
regiment  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  have  had 
the  honour  of  serving  personally  that  great  mo- 
narch— an  honour  which  he  esteemed  superior  to 
anv  that  Russia  could  give  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  offended  the  bigoted  clergy  by  building  or 
dedicating  Protestant  chapels,  by  ordering  many 
painted  images  of  saints  to  be  removed  from  the 
churches,  and  by  checking  the  entrance  of  novices 
into  convents.  Many  of  the  reforms  he  proposed 


were  wise  in  themselves ; but  he  drove  them  on 
with  unwise  haste,  before  his  seat  was  assured  on 
that  always  slippery  throne,  and  when  every  third 
man  he  admitted  into  his  confidence  or  into  his 
presence  was  a conspirator  and  traitor.  His  tra- 
gical catastrophe,  however,  might  have  been  fnr 
distant  but  for  his  own  wife,  Catherine,  Princess 
of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  who  had  the  fortune  to  charm 
the  Russians  as  much  as  he  disgusted  them.  This 
most  able  and  remorseless  woman  was  induced  to 
believe  that  Peter  had  discovered  her  adulterous 
connexion  with  Count  Gregory  Orloff,  and  enter- 
tained the  design  of  divorcing  and  imprisoning 
her,  and  raising  to  the  imperial  throne  his  own 
favourite  mistress,  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Woron- 
zow.  It  was  even  believed  that  a small  brick 
house  he  was  building  within  the  fortress  of 
Schlusselburg  was  intended  for  her  perpetual  pri- 
son. Hence,  and  probably  from  her  innate  ambi- 
tion to  reign,  and  her  sense  of  her  own  ability  and 
vast  popularity,  she  gave  a ready  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  nobility  ; and, 
aided  by  the  Princess  Dashkow,  she  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Chancellor  Bcstuchef,  Count 
Panin,  Count  Razamofski, Prince  Wolkonski,  Prince 
Baratinski,  Gregory  Orloff,  and  others ; and  on  the 
27th  of  June  (o.  s.),  habited  like  a man,  Catherine 
harangued  the  guards  and  proceeded  with  them  to 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Casan,  where 
the  clergy  welcomed  her  as  a deliverer,  and  where 
a vast  concourse  of  troops  and  nobles  joined  her. 
The  archbishop  of  Novogorod  jterformed  divine 
service,  and  administered  to  Catherine,  as  sole 
empress,  the  oath  usually  taken  on  the  accession  of 
Russian  sovereigns.  Her  oath  was  succeeded  by 
precipitate  oaths  of  allegiance  from  all  present  in 
the  church.  She  then  repaired  to  the  senate, 
which  acknowledged  her  right,  and  swore  alle- 
giance ut  once.  To  facilitate  the  first  movements 
of  the  revolution,  and  to  prevent  that  surprise  and 
bewilderment  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how 
popular  masses  may  act,  a report  was  industriously 
circulated  that  the  Emperor  Peter  had  just  been 
killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  But  this  invention 
was  merely  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a moment,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  Catherine  boldly  put 
forth  a manifesto  declaratory  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  her  to  ascend  the  throne.*  All  the 
adherents  of  her  husband  were  arrested,  and  Peter 


• It  was  to  this  rfTrct:— “ Catherine  II.,  Iijr  the  grace  of  God. 
Empress  and  Autocralix  of  all  the  Russia*.  to  all  our  faithful  •■in- 
jects, Sec.  All  the  true  sons  of  Kumia  have  clearly  seen  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  whole  Russian  empire.  First,  the  foundation 
of  oar  orthodox  Greek  religion  has  been  shaken,  and  its  tradition 
exposed  to  total  ruin ; so  that  it  w as  to  be  feared  that  the  faith  which 
has  been  established  in  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  would  Iw  en- 
tirely changed,  and  a foreign  religion  introduced.  In  the  second 
place,  the  glory  which  Russia  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  by  her  vic- 
torious arms,  has  been  trampled  under  foot  l>y  the  peace  lately  con- 
cluded with  her  greatest  enemy.  And.  lastly,  the  domestic  regula- 
tions which,  are  the  basis  of  the  country's  welfare  have  been  totally 
overturned.  For  these  causes,  overcome  by  the  imminent  dnugers 
with  which  our  faithful  subjects  were  threatened,  aim  seeing  liow 
sincere  and  express  their  desires  were  on  this  lu-ad.  we,  putting  our 
trust  in  the  Almighty  and  his  diviuc  justice,  have  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne  of  ul  the  Ruasias,  and  have  received  a solemn  oatli  ol 
fidelity  from  all  our  faithful  subjects.  Petersburg,  June  218,  o.s., 
1762. 
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himself,  betrayed  by  his  nearest  connexions,  and 
even  by  his  own  mistress,  after  making  some  vain 
attempts  to  escape  by  sea,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  o.  s.  was  made 
to  sign  a formal  act  of  renunciation  and  abdication, 
loaded  with  the  humiliating  avowal  that  he  had 
learned  from  experience  that  his  abilities  were  in- 
sufficient to  support  so  great  a burden,  and  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  governing  the  Russian  empire 
in  any  way.  Catherine  then  made  a triumphal 
entrance  into  the  capital,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  old  Russian  guards,  with  a branch 
of  oak  in  her  hat,  a drawn  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  mounted  upon  a white  charger.  Her  jlover, 
Orloff,  rode  by  her  side,  and  she  was  followed 
by  counts,  princes,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
priests  innumerable.  But  the  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  emperor  had  still  many  warm  friends, 
a part  of  the  army  seemed  devoted  to  him,  meet- 
ings and  consultations  were  held,  and  a civil  war 
seemed  inevitable,  when,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the 
seventh  day  of  his  captivity,  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  died  at  Robscha.  No  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  the  violent  manner  of  his  death ; and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  Gregory  Orlotf  or 
his  brother  Alexey,  assisted  by  Prince  Baratinski, 
was  the  principal  assassin.  The  dark  business,  how- 
ever, is  still  involved  in  mystery,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  explained  in  its  details.  The  unfortunate  Peter 
was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  Catherine  was  in  her 
thirty-second;  and  the  only  living  issue  of  their 
marriage,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  who  became  em- 
peror after  her  death,  was  seven  years  old.  The  dead 
body  of  Peter  was  boldly  exposed  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  at  Petersburg,  and  people 
were  freely  admitted,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  to  kiss  his  hand  while  he  lay  there  in 
state.  The  body  was  then  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  convent  without  any  stone  or  inscription  to 
murk  the  spot.*  Europe  wondered  at  these  strange 
transactions ; but  in  Russia  they  seemed  to  pass 
as  matters  of  course,  and  the  magnanimity  of  Ca- 
therine in  sparing  the  life  of  her  husband’s  mis- 
tress, and  in  shedding  the  blood  of  none  of  his 
friends,  was  applauded  to  the  skies. t No  sove- 
reign was  so  deeply  interested  in  this  sudden  re- 
volution as  Frederick,  who  apprehended  that  he 
should  find  in  the  Empress  Catherine  an  enemy 
as  implacable  as  her  predecessor  Elizabeth.  In 
effect,  the*  Russian  troops  serving  with  him  w ere 

• Wh«*n.  on  the  death  of  hi*  mother,  Catherine,  the  eccentric  anrl 
half era  red  Paul  iucendcdlhc  Hus, mu  thrum*,  he  caused  the  body  of 
hi*  uiiha)»py  father  to  lie  iliaiiiU'rrcti  and  jjtm*  it  a public  and 
ou*  funeral.  By  order  of  the  uew  emperor,  Count  Alexey  OrlofT 
and  Prince  llar.itinski.  two  of  the  reputed  were  .talioiuHl 

one  on  each  *i»l®  of  Oic  I tody  while  it  lay  in  state,  and  were  com- 
pelled alter  that  long  and  dismal  ceremony  to  follow  the  funeral 
roeesaion  The  already  mouldering  remain*  of  the  Kmperor  Peter 
II.,  who  had  l>een  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  were  put  iu  the 
same  costly  tomb  in  the  cathedral  Jof  St.  l'eteiwliurg  with  those  of 
lil*  wife  and  murderess,  who  hud  been  dead  only  a few  week*.— 
Core,  Ttitreh  is  lUutitl, 

t Rulhiere,  Anecdote*  nor  la  Revolution  de  Rustic.  KulhieTc  was 
at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time,  and  an  eyt  witness  of  many  of  the 
•ceue*  he  desciilie*.  Ckixe  was  there  eight  or  nine  years  alter  the 
event;  but  lie  knew  personally  several  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
strange  revolution,  and  enjoyed  excellent  Opportunities  for  acipiiring 
information. 


i instantly  recalled  ; but  here  all  signs  of  difference 
or  enmity  ceased,  and  Catherine  restored  the 
Prussian  territories  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Elizabeth,  and  promised  a strict  neutrality. 
Breathing  again,  Frederick  sent  the  Duke  of  Be- 
vern  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  to  defeat 
Marshal  Daun  at  Reichenbach,  and  he  wound  up 
the  campaign  by  taking  Schweidnitz,  gaining  by 
the  means  of  his  brother  Henry  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  Freyberg,  and  driving  the  Austrians  into 
Bohemia.  The  campaign  of  the  allied  armies 
under  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  Marquess  of 
Granby  had  led  to  the  reduction  of  Cassel,  the  sal- 
vation of  Hanover,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Hesse — events  that  were  followed  by  the 
thorough  despondency  of  the  French  cabinet. 

The  successes  of  the  war  had  not  rendered  Lord 
Bute  n whit  the  less  anxious  and  impatient  for 
peace ; and  his  pacific  intentions  were  certainly  at 
this  moment  encouraged  by  the  feeling  and  voice 
of  the  English  people,  who  complained  loudly  of 
the  increased  taxation,  the  expenses  and  burdens 
imposed  on  them  by  this  long  war.  Having 
sounded  indirectly  some  of  the  French  cabinet, 
Bute  ventured  to  engage  the  neutral  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  propose  to  the  court  of  Versailles  a re- 
sumption of  the  negotiations , and  Louis  XV.  no 
sooner  had  a hint  of  these  propositions  than  he 
embraced  them  and  clung  to  them  like  a drown- 
ing man  to  a spar.  After  the  interchange  of  a 
few  notes,  it  was  agreed  that  a minister  of  the 
highest  class  should  be  appointed  on  either  side. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Bute  sent  notice  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  that  a negotiation  for 
peace  was  about  to  be  opened ! He  then  selected 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  his  plenipotentiary  and 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Paris ; and  the  high- 
born, high-bred,  and  gallant  Duke  de  Nivernois 
came  over  to  London  with  the  same  character. 
This  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  ne- 
gotiations proceeded  so  rapidly  that  preliminaries 
for  peace  were  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  the  negotiators  leaving  the  affairs 
of  Germany  to  be  settled  separately  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Empress  Queen.  By  this  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  France  formally!  ceded  Canada 
with  all  its  dependencies,  together  with  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St.  Lawrence,  stipulating  that  the  French  Roman 
Catholics  of  Canada  should  enjoy  the  right  of 
exercising  their  religion  under  their  English 
rulers,  and  thut  such  of  them  ns  chose  should  be  at 
liberty  to  quit  the  country  within  a limited  time: 
she  resigned  all  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
Acadia,  where  the  quarrel  which  led  to  the  war 
had  begun : she  relinquished  all  that  part  of 
Louisiana  in  which  she  had  hitherto  a disputed 
possession,  and  she  recognised  the  limits  and  lines 
of  demarcation  carefully  drawn  by  the  English 
negotiators,  so  as  to  preclude  any  future  misun- 
derstanding. In  the  West  Indies  she  resigned 
the  islands  of  Tobago,  Dominique,  St.  Vincent!  and 
the  Grenades,  upon  condition  of  getting  back  Mar- 
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tiniquc,  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  Desirade,  and  St. 
Lucie : on  the  coast  of  Africa  Bhe  ceded  Senegal 
and  its  dependencies,  to  get  back  Goree ; in  the 
East  Indies  she  bound  herself  to  acknowledge  the 
native  rulers  set  up  by  the  English,  and  never  to 
erect  any  fortifications  in  Bengal ; but  on  these 
conditions  her  factories  and  settlements  were  all 
restored  to  her,  to  be  held  merely  as  depots  and 
places  of  trade : in  the  Mediterranean  she  restored 
Minorca  to  England,  upon  condition  of  our  giving 
up  our  short  and  useless  conquest  of  Bellisle  ; and 
she  submitted  to  the  introduction  in  the  treaty  of 
the  old  diplomatic  formula,  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk.  France  was  permitted 
to  catch  and  dry  fish  on  part  of  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland, and  to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
on  condition  of  not  approaching  within  three 
leagues  of  the  shore  (off  Cape  Breton  she  was  not 
to  approach  within  fifteen  leagues  of  the  shore)  ; 
and  she  obtained  the  small  isles  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  to  serve  as  a shelter  to  her 
fishermen,  under  the  express  covenant  of  never 
erecting  batteries  or  keeping  more  than  fifty  sol- 
diers there.  Spain,  crippled  by  a war  which  to 
her  had  been  a very  short  one,  and  too  happy  to 
be  admitted  into  the  treaty,  and  to  recover  the  Ha- 
vnnna  and  the  Philipines,  consented  to  overlook 
the  grounds  of  her  old  quarrels  with  England,  and 
to  refer  her  maritime  disputes  about  prizes,  &c.,  to 
the  adjudicature  of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty : 
she  hound  herself  to  erase  her  jealous  prohibitions, 
the  cause  of  such  frequent  quarrel,  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  consented  that  British  subjects  or 
their  workmen  should  have  full  liberty  to  cut  log- 
wood and  to  build  houses  and  warehouses,  pro- 
vided only  they  erected  no  new  forts  and  demo- 
lished those  which  had  been  built : she  gave  up 
her  ancient  pretensions  to  a right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  : and  she  ceded  in  totality 
the  Floridas  and  all  the  countries  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Mississippi— a most  important  cession, 
and  which,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  Canada, 
left  the  colonies  of  North  America  rounded  and 
safe  from  any  foreign  foe — an  advantage  of  which 
the  most  was  made  by  the  drawers  and  admirers 
of  the  treaty,  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
foresee  that  it  would  accelerate  a revolution  and 
the  independence  of  those  oolonies.  Spain,  which 
had  derived  nothing  but  loss  and  disgrace  from  her 
invasion  of  Portugal,  finally  consented  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  from  the  territories  or  frontiers 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  restore  the  colony  of  Sa- 
cramiento,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  Portuguese.* 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th 
of  November,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
laid  before  both  Houses  for  their  information  and 
approbation.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
opposition,  organised  and  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  were  in  no  humour  to  approve  a 
peace  ‘of  Bute’s  making.  A fierce  war  of  words 
ensued-  Bute,  who  was  no  orator — whose  words 
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fell  from  him  slowly  like  minute-guns — undertook 
to  defend  the  work  of  his  own  hands  in  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  Mr.  Fox,  Pitt’s  old  rival,  who  had 
gladly  remained  in  his  lucrative  place  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  led  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
prime  minister  gave  a full  detail  of  the  negoti- 
ations, and  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring 
that  he  wished  for  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  than,  that  he  was  the  adviser  of 
this  peace.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  supported  by  a great  majority.  Pitt, 
suffering  from  the  gout  and  wrapped  up  in  flannels, 
went  down  to  the  Commons  and  denounced  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  treaty  as  derogatory  to  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  as  unsafe,  impolitic,  unsound. 
He  said,  afflicted  as  he  was  with  illness,  he  came  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  to  attend  the  House  thafday — 
to  raise  up  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  arm,  against  the 
preliminary  articles  of  a treaty,  which  obscured  all 
the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendered  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  sacrificed  the  public  faith 
by  an  abandonment  of  our  allies.  Fox  replied 
with  less  eloquence  but  with  better  arguments; 
and  he  might  have  reminded  Pitt  that  a treaty  of 
peace  had  never  yet  been  made  so  to  give  satisfac- 
tion on  all  points,  and  that  Pitt  himself  when  nt  the 
height  of  his  power  had  repeatedly  confessed  that, 
however  competent  he  might  be  to  carry  on  the 
wnr  w ith  success,  he  was  not  ambitious  of  the  ho- 
nour of  arranging  the  treaty  which  should  put  an 
end  to  it.  Fox  was  supported  by  George  Gren- 
ville, and  the  ministerial  majority  was  certain  and 
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large.  The  definitive  treaty  was  therefore  signed, 
and  commercial  communications  were  opened  with 
France.  Pitt  had  declared  that  the  desertion  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  magnanimous  ally 
England  ever  had,  was  insidious,  base,  and  treache- 
rous ; yet  we  had  stipulated  in  the  preliminaries 
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that  the  French  should  evacuate  Wesel,  Clcvcs, 
and  Gueldrea ; and,  left  with  scarcely  any  other 
enemies  than  Austria  and  Saxony,  Frederick,  who 
had  baffled  nearly  all  Europe,  might  well  be  con- 
sidered in  a condition  to  take  care  of  himself.  In 
fact,  Frederick  was  so  powerful  as  to  induce  all 
the  princes  and  states  in  Germany  to  sign  a decla- 
ration of  neutrality ; and  this  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  propose  an  armistice.  The  truce  was 
followed  by  a congress,  and  the  congress  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Poland.  This  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  was  not 
signed  till  the  15th  of  February  of  the  following 
year  (1763),  but  its  terms  were  agreed  upon  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  present  year.  Frederick  re- 
tained possession  of  Silesia  and  of  all  other  terri- 
tories whatsoever  that  belonged  to  him  before  the 
war  ; and  the  other  powers,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  had  hoped  to  deprive  him  of  every- 
thing except  the  barren  sands  of  Prussia  Proper, 
or  Brandenburg,  were  forced  to  rest  satisfied,  each 
with  what  he  had  before  the  war,  without  any 
reparations  or  reimbursements  for  the  terrible 
damages  they  had  suffered  and  the  enormous  sums 
they  had  spent.*  A better  assurance  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity  than  any  promises  or  diplo- 
matic pledges  was  found  in  the  state  of  exhaustion 
to  which  the  belligerents  were  reduced.  And  thus, 
at  last,  terminated  the  famed  Seven  Years*  War, 
which  had  cost  some  million  of  human  lives,  devas- 
tated no  inconsiderable  part  of  Europe,  and  carried 
carnage  into  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
England  was  the  party  that  gained  most  by  it ; but 
whether  her  acquisitions  were  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them  may  remain  a matter  of  reasonable 
doubt.  Mr.  Pitt,  resolutely  bent  upon  driving 
Bute  from  office,  told  the  people  that  the  best  ad- 
vantages had  been  thrown  away  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  ; and  the  people  soon  believed  him. 

a.  n.  1763. — The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  made 
common  cause  with  Pitt ; meetings  were  held  at 
his  grace’s  residence,  and  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire, Bolton,  and  Portland,  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  the  Earls  Temple,  Cornwallis,  Albe- 
marle, Ashburnham,  Hardwicke,  and  Besborough, 
the  Lords  Spencer,  Sondes,  Grantham,  and  Vil- 
liers,  Mr.  Janies  Grenville,  Sir  George  Saville,  and 
other  Whig  commoners  of  rank,  talent,  or  in- 
fluence, concerted  together  the  means  of  making 
the  peace  odious  and  the  downfall  of  the  favourite 
certain.  Former  differences  of  opinion,  whether 
upon  minor  or  capital  points  of  policy — previous 
quarrels,  slights,  and  insults — were  all  to  be  for- 
gotten (none  of  them  had  so  much  to  forget  as  old 
Newcastle !),  and  coalesced  and  unanimous  they 
were  to  fight  one  battle,  and  never  treat  with  the 
enemy  till  his  power  was  annihilated.  Pens,  active, 
pointed,  and  clipped  in  gall,  were  set  to  work  to 
demonstrate  to  the  nation  that  in  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  we  ought  to  have  retained,  at  the 
least,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Pondicherry  and  all  that  we  had 
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conquered  in  the  East  Indies ; that  the  Havanna 
ought  not  to  have  been  restored  to  Spain,  though 
to  keep  it  we  had  risked  another  seven  years’  war ; 
that  by  consenting  to  demolish  the  forts  erected  in 
Honduras  we  had  deprived  our  subjects  of  the  log- 
wood trade,  and  left  them  open  at  all  moments  to 
the  jealous  rage  of  the  Spaniards ; that  we  ought 
to  have  received  compensation  in  money  both  from 
France  and  Spain  ; that  we  had  thrown  away  an 
opportunity,  which  might  never  occur  again,  of  so 
humbling  the  House  of  Bourbon  as  to  prevent  her 
raising  her  proud  head  for  ages  to  come,  &c. 
Some  of  these  party  writers,  moreover,  took  care 
to  hint  that  such  vast  sacrifices  in  diplomacy  had 
not  been  made  without  considerations  paid  by 
France  to  the  English  negotiators;  and  the 
hardiest  umong  them  intimated  very  plainly  that 
Lord  Bute,  the  king’s  mother,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  had  all  touched  French  gold.  Strictures, 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  never 
ceased,  upon  the  close  connexion  between  the  Earl 
of  Bute  and  the  princess  dowager,  and  upon  the 
secluded,  shy,  retiring  habits  of  the  sovereign  were 
now  made  with  more  point  and  bitterness  than  ever ; 
and  the  island  rang  from  end  to  end  with  epigrams, 
scandals,  and  stories.  It  cannot,  in  candour,  be 
denied  that  there  were  facts  and  circumstances 
which  gave  probability  and  credibility  to  some  of 
these  tales.  Except  at  short,  cold,  formal  levees, 
and  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a session  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  majesty  was  rarely  seen  : the 
court  and  all  the  avenues  to  it  were  crowded  with 
Bute’s  relatives,  connexions,  and  dependents ; so 
much  so,  that  the  palace  was  styled  “ Holyrood 
House.”  Bute,  in  concert  with  the  princess  dow- 
ager, precluded  as  much  as  possible  all  access  to 
the  king,  and  even  after  his  marriage  they  kept 
him  constantly  under  their  eye.  Bute’s  impru- 
dence, moreover,  gave  to  his  intercourse  with  the 
princess  dowager  the  air  of  an  intrigue,  for  his 
visits  to  her  royal  highness  were  almost  always 
made  in  the  evening,  and  with  ridiculous  precau- 
tions and  attempts  at  concealment.  He  used  on 
these  occasions  the  sedan-chair  of  a lady  of  the 
princess’s  household,  the  curtains  of  which  were 
close  drawn  ! All  this  gave  rise  to  indelicate  cari- 
catures, lampoons,  and  most  odious  comparisons, 
the  princess  being  put  on  a level  with  the  Queen 
Dowager  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Edward  III.,  and 
Bute  being  painted  as  her  paramour  Mortimer.* 
Between  facts  and  surmises,  truth  and  scandalous 
exaggerations,  this  prime  minister  and  double 
favourite  of  royalty,  was  certainly  made  the  most 
odious  and  unpopular  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  ; 
and,  proud,  cold,  stiff,  and  unconciliating,  Bute  had 

• John  W ilkes,  at  the  twifianing  of  the  present  year,  17(83,  had 
written  an  irotm-al  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pule  of  lten  Jotw>n’s 
historical  play,  entitled  " The  Kail  uf  Mortimer."  It  wu  cxmtitclv 
severe,  and  »»»  Wilke*’*  <ern«<f  politic  l e**ay-  He  always  con- 
sidered it  his  ma*ter*piere  — Corrernimtience  of  Mf  lnt«  John  7# 'r /*«■., 
Etqmire,  wth  JJamout  uf  Ait  Lift,  oy  Jn An  Aiavtn.—  Wilke*  had  pub- 
lished in  the  p>  reeding  year  n paropldet  entitled  ■*  Obaervationa  on 
the  Paper*  relative  to  the  rupture  with  Spain  laid before  both  ilou-o» 
of  I'arliitment  on  Friday.  January  ?9lh,  Much  of  hi,  infor- 

mation on  ltd*  subject  waa  derived  from  his  friend  I<oid  Temple, 
whose  policy  and  the  poljey  of  Chatham  the  pamphlet  extolled. 
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no  art  or  faculty  to  undo  the  mischief  and  set  him- 
self right  in  public  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  this 
storm  he  was  compelled  to  propose  a loan  of  three 
millions  and  a half,  and  a new  tax  to  enable  go- 
vernment to  pay  debts  contracted  during  the  war. 
The  business  of  the  loan  was  doubly  unfortunate, 
for,  instead  of  throwing  it  open  to  competition,  he 
disposed  privately  of  the  shares,  which  rose  almost 
immediately  to  1 1 per  cent,  premium ; and  hence 
it  was  inferred  that,  at  the  public  expense,  he 
had  gratified  himself  or  his  own  creatures  with 
340,000/.  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his  new 
tax,  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a duty  of  lOr.  per 
hogshead  on  cider  and  perry,  to  be  paid  by  the 
first  buyer.  The  country  gentlemen,  without  re- 
ference to  party,  were  violent  in  their  opposition, 
and  Bute  then  condescended  to  alter  both  the  sum 
and  the  mode  of  levying  it,  proposing  4s.  per 
hogshead,  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  first  buyer,  but 
by  the  grower,  who  was  to  be  made  liable  to  the 
regulations  of  the  excise  and  the  domiciliary  visits 
of  excisemen.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  leader  of  the  coalesced, 
thundered  against  this  cyder  bill,  inveighing 
against  the  admission  of  excise  officers  into  private 
dwellings,  quoting  the  old  proud  maxim,  that  every 
Englishman’s  house  was  his  castle,  and  showing 
the  hardship  of  rendering  every  country  gentleman, 
every  individual  that  owned  a few  fruit  trees  and 
made  a little  cider,  liable  to  the  intrusion  of 
officers.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons, the  Lords,  the  throne,  against  the  bill : in 
the  House  of  Lords  forty-nine  peers  divided  against 
the  minister,  and  two  protests  were  entered  on  the 
journals.  The  cities  of  Exeter  and  Worcester,  the 
counties  of  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire,  rather 
more  nearly  concerned  in  a question  about  cyder 
than  the  city  of  London,  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital,  and  implored  their  representatives  to 
resist  the  tax  to  the  utmost;  and  an  indignant 
and  general  threat  was  made  that  the  apples 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  and  rot  under  the  trees, 
rather  than  be  made  into  cyder,  subject  to  such  a 
duty  and  such  annoyances.  No  fiscal  question 
had  raised  such  a tempest  in  the  land  since  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  excise  bill  in  1733.  But  Wal- 
pole, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  abilities, 
and  with  wondrous,  resources  at  command,  bowed 
deferentially  to  the  popular  feeling,  and  let  the 
scheme  sleep : Bute,  on  the  contrary,  with  a power 
that  had  lasted  but  for  a day,  and  was  already  un- 
dermined, with  slender  abilities  and  no  resources, 
was  resolutely  determined  that  his  bill  should  pass. 
And  it  was  passed  with  all  its  imperfections ; and, 
though  there  were  four  different  sorts  of  cider, 
varying  in  price  from  5r.  to  50r.  the  hogshead, 
they  were  all  taxed  alike — the  poor  man  having 
thus  to  pay  as  heavy  a duty  for  his  thin  sour  beve- 
rage as  the  affluent  man  paid  for  the  choicest 
kind. 

But  the  cider  bill  had  scarcely  passed  into  law 
when  Bute  surprised  friends  and  enemies  alike  by 
his  suddenly  and  decidedly  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion. 1 1 is  said  that  the  king’s  astonishment  was  the 
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greatest  of  all,  and  that  his  majesty  requested  and 
implored  his  prime  minister  to  remain  in  office, 
assuring  him  that  no  desire  of  change  or  submis- 
sion to  that  desire  in  others,  no  weakness  or 
timidity  should  ever  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
honest  and  strenuous  support.  But,  whatever  argu- 
ments were  used,  or  whatever  were  the  conduct  and 
feelings  of  the  king,  Bute  threw  up  everything,  and 
without  asking  for  pension  or  sinecure  proudly  and 
silently  withdrew  on  the  8th  of  April,  1763.  When 
people  recovered  a little  from  their  surprise,  they 
speculated  very  freely  on  the  motives  which  had 
led  to  his  retreat.  Some  of 'the  most  passionate 
admirers  of  the  great  orator  of  the  day  said,  that 
Pit t had  killed  him  politically.  Others  gave  the 
credit  of  the  victory  over  him  to  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
his  paper,  the  North  Briton.  Others  again  fancied 
that  the  moral  king,  and  equally  correct  queen, 
had  at  length  taken  umbrage  at  Bute’s  intimacy 
with  the  Princess  Dowager,  while  others  were 
confident  that  he  abandoned  his  post  out  of  a 
fear  of  impeachment,  in  conscious  guilt  and  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  his  enemies  were  in  pos- 
session of  dangerous  secrets.  On  the  other  side 
his  friends,  who  appear  to  have  been  ardent,  though 
not  numerous,  began  to  assert  that  his  retirement 
was  no  matter  of  surprise  to  them ; that  they  knew 
that  he  had  never  loved  the  toils,  struggles,  and 
intrigues  of  a public  life,  that  his  natural  taste  was 
for  books,  retirement,  the  country,  gardening,  and 
botany ; and  that  he  had  too  noble  a pride  to 
tolerate  the  humiliations  and  drudgery  of  an  official 
life;  that  he  had  taken  office  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  serving  his  king  and  country,  by  bring- 
ing the  long  expensive  war  to  an  end ; and  that,  hav- 
ing happily  accomplished  this  difficult  task  and 
made  a good  peace,  he  now’,  in  retiring,  only  fol- 
lowed a determination  which  he  had  formed,  and 
avowed  to  his  friends,  from  the  beginning.  But 
Bute’s  own  account  is  entided  to  most  credit ; and 
the  reason  he  gave  for  resigning  was  simply  thi$ — 
he  found  himself  powerless  in  his  own  cabinet. 
He  said  to  a friend — “ Single  in  a cabinet  of  my 
own  forming ; no  aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
support  me,  except  two  peers  (lx>rds  Denbigh  and 
Pomfret)  ; both  the  secretaries  of  state  silent,  and 
the  lord  chief  justice,  whom  I myself  brought  into 
office,  voting  for  me,  yet  speaking  against  me ; the 
ground  I tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I am  afraid, 
not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my 
royal  master  in  my  ruin.  It  is  time  for  me  to 
retire!**  He  wus  followed  by  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  his  incompetent  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,* 
and  by  Mr.  Fox,  his  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  had  led  a very  short  time,  but  who, 
under  various  ministerial  changes,  had  kept  his 
most  lucrative  office  of  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
a long  time,  and  thereby  built  up  a large  fortune. 
Soon  after  their  retirement  both  Dashwood  and 

• *'  Sir  FmnrU  Dashwood.'*  say*  Wilke#,  " afterward*  my  Lord  le 
Drtpenrw,  who.  from  putiliog  all  hU  life  at  tavern  bills,  had 
U»*im  culled  by  Lord  Buto  to  auromhtcr  the  nuances  of  a kingdom 
aoove  oue  bundled  milliuiu  in  debt,  and  styled  by  him,  in  the  royal 
manner,  my  (Jhamtellur.” 
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Fox  were  elevated  to  the  peerage,  the  former  as  I 
Baron  le  Despencer,  the  latter  as  Baron  Holland.  \ 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  had  forsaken  Pitt  and 
his  family  connexions  to  hold  office  under  Bute, 
now  succeeded  both  to  the  premiership  and  to  the 
place  which  had  been  occupied  by  Dashwood,  be- 
coming at  once  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  From  these  and  other  in- 
dications it  appeared  plainly  that  Bute,  though 
retired  from  office,  still  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  sovereign.  He  had  undoubtedly  nominated  his 
successor.  What  followed  was  inevitable Gren- 
ville and  all  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  were  considered 
as  mere  puppets  that  mechanically  answered  to  the 
strings  pulled  by  Bute.  George  Grenville,  not- 
withstanding indisputable  abilities  and  much  moral 
worth,  certainly  proved  a fatal  legacy : he  began 
an  inglorious  seven  years*  war  with  Wilkes,  and,  by 
originating  the  stamp  act,  he  led  to  the  ruinous 
war  with  our  American  colonies.  On  first  enter- 
ing into  office.  Lord  Bute,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  his  principal  adviser,  Bubb  Doding- 
ton,  set  up  a newspaper  styled  “ The  Briton,”  to 
break  the  complete  ascendancy  which  Pitt  and  his 
party  were  said  to  hold  over  the  public  press,  to 
advocate  the  peace,  and  to  justify  generally  the 
measures  of  Bute’s  administration.  Richard 
* Glover,  the  author  of  the  heavy  epic  poem  of 
“ Leonidas,”  and  of  a deal  of  patriotism  in  blank 
verse,  appears  to  have  entered  into  Bute’s  party,  and 
to  have  written  in  his  newspaper  ;*  and  a staff  of 
other  waiters  was  hired  to  support  administration 
and  vilify  its  opponents.  To  oppose  the  Briton, 
u paper  styled  “The  North  Briton”  was  set ou  foot 
and  conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  member  of 
parliament  for  Aylesbury  and  colonel  in  the  Buck- 
inghamshire militia,  who  had  been  hitherto  known 
as  a man  of  pleasure,  wit,  and  repartee,  not  very 
exemplar)'  in  his  life  und  morals,  but  active,  enter- 
prising, and  daring. t If  Wilkes’s  reputation  for 
wit  rested  solely  upon  what  he  wrote,  it  would  be 
little  worth;  hut  his  weapon  of  force  was  the 
tongue,  not  the  pen ; his  success  in  conversation 
and  society  was  immense,  and  some  of  his  repartees 
were  perhaps  the  smartest  and  sharpest  things  said 
in  that  day.  In  the  North  Briton  his  ^hardi- 
hood and  scurrility  were  far  more  conspicuous  than 
his  wit  or  genius.  Not  satisfied  with  abusing 
Bute  in  a style,  and  to  a degree  in  which  minister 
or  public  man  had  never  been  abused  before,  he 
reviled,  stigmatised,  and  heaped  curses  upon  that 
carl’s  country  and  countrymen.  According  to 

• We  stir**  at  this  fact  from  the  following  entries  in  Ruhb  Dod- 
ington  i Diary  : — " Lord  Bute  called  on  dip,  and  we  had  much  talk 
about  setting  iij>  a paper.  . . . Mr.  (Hover  was  with  me,  and  was 
rail  of  admiration  of  I,ord  Bute:  lie  applauded  his  conduel  and  the 
king  s saying,  that  they  would  beat  everything;  but  a little  time 
must  be  allowed  for  Uie  tnuduc**  of  popularity  to  cool.  He  was  not 
determined  about  political  connexions,  but,  I believe.  Ac  »iil  romc 
to  si. 

f Wilkes  had.  at  one  time,  respectable  rollaborafevrt.  Lord  Temple 
is  wtd  to  have  written  in  the  paper,  and  the  North  Briton  ha* 
been  called  the  joint  publication  of  his  lonUhip.  Wilkes,  and 
Churchill  the  poet.  Of  the  respectability  of  the  p»e*  little  run  la? 
said.  Hi*  acquaintance  with  the  patriot  twgan  in  1762.  and  W ilkes 
induced  him  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  North  Briton  hut  also  to 
write  " The  Prophecy  of  Famine;  a Scot*  Pastoral,"  and  other 
hitter  satires . 


[Book  I. 

Wilkes  the  river  Tweed  was  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  all  that  was  noble  and  all  that  was 
base — south  of  that  river  was  all  honour,  virtue, 
and  patriotism — north  of  it  was  nothing  but  lying, 
malice,  meanness,  and  slavery.  He  painted  every 
Scot  as  a time-server  and  traitor,  and  a hungry 
beggar.  Unfortunately  at  this  period  civilization 
and  active  intercommunication  bad  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  efface  old  national  prejudices  and 
antipathies.  Even  Dr.  Sumuel  Johnson,  the 
great  moralist  and  scholar  of  the  day,  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  amusing  or  startling  the  societies 
he  frequented  with  very  unwise  paradoxes  and  dis- 
tinctions between  people  and  people,  acknowledg- 
ing that  lie  entertained  a strong  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch,  though  he  w*as  unconscious  of  its  cause. 
Moreover  the  ancient  prejudice  was  exasperated  by 
recent  circumstances,  for  Bute  in  coming  into 
power  had  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a thorough 
clearing  in  all  the  offices  of  government,  removing 
even  the  humblest  clerks  and  functionaries  to  in- 
troduce others  of  his  own  nomination  ; and  in  his 
choice  of  new  hands  there  was  found  to  be  a very 
disproportionate  number  of  his  own  countrymen. 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  sixteen  elective  peers  of  Scotland  was 
not,  generally,  entitled  to  much  respect.  But,  not 
contented  with  defaming  Bute  and  all  Scotland, 
Wilkes  pointed  his  pen  at  the  royal  family  and 
at  the  king  himself.  In  the  forty-fifth  number  of 
the  North  Briton,  which  was  published  about  a 
fortnight  after  Bute’s  resignation,  he  accused  his 
majesty  of  uttering  a direct  falsehood  in  the  speech 
he  pronounced  in  proroguing  parliament.  Whe- 
ther George  Grenville  were  more  sensitive  than 
the  retired  prime  minister,  or  whether  the  king  or 
Bute  set  him  in  motion  against  this  last  outrage, 
was  not  known  ; but  on  the  26th  of  April  a general 
warrant  (that  is,  a w arrant  in  which  no  person  was 
named,  and  by  authority  of  which  the  messengers 
might  seize  whomsoever  they  suspected)  was 
issued  from  the  secretary  of  state’s  office,  signed 
and  seuled  by  Lord  Halifax,  and  directing  four 
messengers  in  ordinary  to  make  strict  search  for 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  sediti- 
ous and  treasonable  paper,  and  apprehend  and 
seize  them  together  with  their  papers,  and  bring 
them  before  the  secretary  of  state.  The  messengers 
began  by  committing  a blunder,  for  they  seized 
one  Leach,  a printer,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  North  Briton.  But  on  the  29th  Kearslev, 
the  avowed  publisher,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  confessed  before  Lord  Halifax  that  one  Balfe 
was  the  printer,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  the  author, 
of  the  paper.  Balfe  was  presently  seized,  and 
confirmed  Kearsley’s  confession.  The  crown 
lawyers  were  then  consulted,  and  in  conformity 
with  their  opinion  the  messengers  were  directed 
to  seize  Wilkes,  and  bring  him  before  the  se- 
i cretary  of  state  that  very  night.  When  the 
1 messengers  found  Wilkes,  they  were  terrified  by 
| his  threats  and  assurances  that  they  were  acting 
j upon  an  illegal  warrant,  and  they  went  away  that 
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night  without  him.  But,  on  the  following  morning, 
they  returned  and  arrested  him,  and,  without  show- 
ing him  a copy  of  the  writ,  which  he  demanded, 
and  which  they  were  hound  by  law  to  produce, 
they  carried  him  before  Lord  Halifax.  In  former 
times  Wilkes  had  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
favour  of  Mr.  Pitt ; with  Lord  Temple  his  inti- 
macy continued,  and  at  this  moment  his  lordship 
paid  him  a visit,  and  at  his  request  went  down  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  his  favour.  But  before  the  clerks  could 
prepare  the  readily  granted  writ,  Wilkes,  having 
refused  to  answer  all  questions,  was  hurried  in  a 
coach  from  the  secretary’s  office  to  the  Tower,  and 
committed  to  close  imprisonment.  His  papers 
were  seized  and  scaled  ; and  his  friends  and  even 
his  counsel  and  solicitor  were  refused  admittance 
to  him.  This  happened  both  to  Lord  Temple  and 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  went  to  see  him.  His 
confinement,  however,  was  very  short,  for  on  the 
3rd  of  May  a second  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  di- 
rected .to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  threw  open  the 
strong  gates  of  that  fortress,  and  brought  Wilkes 
before  the  court  in  Westminster  Hall.  In  that 
learned  presence  he  affirmed  that  there  was  a dark 
plan  on  foot  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  a victim,  because  mi- 
nisters could  not  buy  or  corrupt  him.  The  court 
required  time  to  consider  the  important  question  ; 
but  three  days  after  (on  the  6th  of  May),  when  he 
was  brought  up  a second  time.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  delivering  the  joint  opinion  of  the  judges, 
declared  that,  though  the  commitment  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  and  the  general  warrant  were  not  in  them- 
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selves  illegal,  being  justified  by  numerous  pre- 
cedents, yet  Mr.  Wilkes  was  entitled  to  a dis- 
charge by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  u member  of 
parliament — for  the  privilege  of  parliament  could 
be  forfeited  only  by  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  stood  accused  only  of 
writing  a libel,  which  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  any  of  the  crimes  defined,  but  which,  at 
most,  had  but  a tendency  to  disturb  the  peace. 
The  prisoner  was  therefore  discharged ; but  a pro- 
secution was  immediately  instituted  against  him 


by  the  attorney  general  for  the  libel  contained  in 
the  45th  number  of  the  North  Briton.  The  king 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  as  colonel  in  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia,  dismissed  his  backer,  the 
Earl  of  Temple,  from  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  struck  his  lordship’s  name 
out  of  the  roll  of  privy  councillors.  The  lord 
lieutenancy  was  at  once  given  to  Dashwood,  now 
Lord  le  Dcspencer,  who  had  retired  from  office 
with  Bute.  Wilkes  had  no  sooner  obtained  his 
liberty  and  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  than  he 
wrote  a letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  accusing 
them  of  holding  in  their  hands  stolen  goods,  of 
which  his  house  had  been  robbed.*  He  printed 
and  circulated  this  letter ; and  government  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  writing  a reply  to  it.  Consi- 
derable and  respectable  portions  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament  rallied  round  the  author 
of  the  North  Briton,  more  or  less  openly;  and, 
overlooking  various  and  notorious  irregularities 
of  conduct,  and  many  loud  accusations,  one  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  dissipated  his  fortune  in 
extravagance  and  vicious  indulgences,  and  that  his 
hostility  to  Bute  and  the  ministry  originated  in 
their  refusal  to  employ  or  pension  him,  the  popular 
body  began  to  hail,  in  all  places,  John  Wilkes  as 
the  greatest,  and  bravest,  and  purest  patriot  that 
had  blessed  the  land  since  the  days  of  Algernon 
Sydney  or  of  Hampden.  Some  hundreds  of  news- 
paper writers  and  pamphleteers  wielded  the  pen  in 
his  behalf;  and,  counting  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  end  of  this  inky  war,  the  matter 
printed  and  published  would  fill  a‘  good-sized 
book-case. 

In  the  month  of  August  the.  death  of  Lord 
Egremont,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  deprived 
George  Grenville  of  the  best  supporter  of  his 
administration.  It  was  evident  to  himself  and  to 
every  one  else  that  his  government  could  not 
stand.  Lord  Bute,  therefore,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  waited  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  king’s  com- 
mands, and  endeavoured  to  mediate  the  return  of 
the  formidable  orator  to  his  majesty’s  service. 
This  was  not  done  in  concert  with  the  members  of 
the  existing  cabinet,  but  without  their  knowledge 
and  against  their  views.  Pitt  would  only  engage 
j upon  his  own  conditions,  and  was  greatly  alarmed 
| lest  a report  of  secret  intercourse  and  underhand 
j dealing  with  Bute  and  the  court  should  injure  his 
popularity.  Thug,  when  he  consented  to  wait  upon 

• Wilkes,  of  course,  did  not  mince  the  matter:  his  letter  was  sim- 
ply this:--'*  My  l«ords.  on  my  ivturn  from  Westminster  Mall,  where 
1 have  been  discharged  from  my  commitment  to  the  Tower  under 
your  l-ord*hi|f*‘  warrant,  I find  that  my  house  lute  l*cn  ruhhed,  and 
iira  informed  that  the  stolen  goods  are  in  the  possemiun  of  one  or 
both  of  your  I^rdshifi*.  I therefore  insist  that  you  do  forthwith  re- 
turn them  to  your  humble  sorvaut,  John  WiMtia.** 

Arnirdlnj  to  Wilkes,  Lord  Temple  and  Sergeant  tilynn  were  pre- 
sent when  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  both 
appro>ed  of  it.  'Hie  expression  of  i Ivim  gouoa  alluded  more  particu- 
larly to  some  property  that,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  seired  or  pur- 
loined exclusive  of  his  letters  and  papers,  as— a silver  candlestick 
missing  in  his  liedi’hamber,  hi«  pocket-book,  containing  some  bills, 
and  a quarto  paper-book  consisting  of  private  accounts.  Kgtemont 
and  Halifax  told  him.  in  their  reply,  that  his  expressions  were  inde- 
cent and  scurrilous;  that  his  paper*  had  been  seued  in  consequence 
of  hia  being  the  author  of  an  infamous  and  seditious  libel.  Ac. 
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the  king  at  Buckingham  House,  he  resolved  to 
deprive  his  visit  of  all  appearance  of  privacy,  and 
he  went  through  the  Mall  in  his  well-known  sedan 
chair  at  noon-day.  His  majesty  gave  him  a most 
gracious  reception ; and,  in  an  audience  which 
lasted  three  hours,  seemed  to  consent  to  his  pro- 
posals, the  foremost  of  which  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  all  the  great  Whig  families 
should  he  gratified  and  restored  to  court  and  office. 
This  was  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  August.  On 
Sunday  Pitt  went  down  to  Claremont,  where  New- 
castle was  residing,  and  told  his  grace  that  his 
majesty  was  acquiescent — “ that  the  thing  would 
do.”  The  two  politicians  spent  the  Sunday  in 
arranging  the  new  admiuistrution ; and  at  part- 
ing Pitt  engaged  to  apprise  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham — Newcastle 
to  prepare  Lord  Ilurdwicke.  But  on  the  Monduv 
morning,  when  Pitt  waited  a second  time  on  his 
majesty,  the  whole  project  was  blown  into  thin 
air.  His  majesty  had  promised  certain  places  and 
appointments ; Pitt  resolutely  opposed  these  nomi- 
nations ; and  the  important  conference  ended  in  the 
king’s  saying,  “This  will  not  do:  my  honour 
is  concerned,  and  I must  support  it.”  Lord  Harci- 
wicke,  who  was  privy  to  the  whole  negociation, 
intimates  that  the  king’s  chief  anxiety  was  to  pro- 
vide for  Grenville  by  idlotting  him  the  profitable 
place  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  His  majesty 
said  “Poor  George  Grenville;  he  is  your  near 
relation,  and  you  once  loved  him.”  Pitt  objected, 
w ith  a cold  and  silent  movement  of  the  head.  Nor 
was  he  at  the  moment  more  inclined  to  the  pro- 
motion of  his  other  brother-in-law,  I/>rd  Temple. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  so  recently  passed  on 
the  subject  of  Wilkes,  the  king  proposed  placing 
Temple  at  the  head  of  the  treasury : Pitt  returned 
another  negative,  observing  “ that  the  alliance  of 
the  great  W’hig  interests  which  had  supported  the 
Revolution  government  was  indispensable.”  It  is, 
by  some,  assumed  as  incontrovertible  that  Bute  had 
asked  for  nothing,  and  expected  nothing ; that  he  was 
sorely  hurt  at  the  failure  of  the  negociation  he  had 
set  on  foot ; and  that  henceforward  he  wholly  ab- 
stained from  interfering  in  ministerial  affairs. 
George  Grenville  thus  remained  in  office.  To 
gain  strength  somewhere,  overtures  were  made  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  from  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  treating  for  the  peace  was  little  less  un- 
popular than  Bute  himself.  His  grace  accepted 
the  post  of  lord  president  of  the  council,  and 
brought  in  his  ally  or  dependent  Lord  Sandwich 
as  secretary  of  state,  in  lieu  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Egremont.  Lord  Egmont  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty. 

On  the  15th  of  November  parliament  met,  and 
directed  its  first  attention  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose 
popularity  had  been  raised  by  the  attempt  of  a 
Scotch  gentleman  to  vindicate’ the  honour  of  his 
country  in  fighting  a duel  w ith  him.*  Mr.  George 

# ThU  Forbr*.  a youag  Scotch  officer,  who  appear*  to  have 
been  raah  w ithout  being  bold,  and  to  have  only  wanted  to  fight  w hen 
he  thought  that  Wilke*  would  not  fight. 


[Book  I. 

Grenville  related  what  had  passed  in  the  arrest  and 
liberation  of  Wilkes,  and  laid  the  libel  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  the  House,  by  a 
majority  of  231  against  111,  resolved  that  the 
paper  entitled  “ The  North  Briton,  No.  45,”  was  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and  that  the 
said  paper  should  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Wilkes,  standing  up  in  his 
place,  declared  that  the  rights  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England  and  the  privileges  of  parliame  nt  had 
been  grossly  violated  in  his  person ; and  he  re- 
quested the  House  to  take  the  question  of  privilege 
into  immediate  consideration.  The  House  ad- 
journed the  case  of  privilege  for  a week.  On  the 
same  day  Lord  Sandwich,  the  new  secretary  of 


John,  Eakl  or  Sandwich.  From  a Pointing  by  Cainsborough. 


state,  whose  character  for  morality  and  religion 
stood  quite  as  low  as  that  of  Wilkes,  produced  in 
the  House  of  Ixmls  the  copy  of  a burlesque,  inde- 
cent poem,  entitled  “An  Essay  on  Woman,  with 
note*  by  Dr.  Warburton,”  and  attributed  to  the 
same  pen  which  wrote  the  North  Briton.*  Lord 
Sandwich,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  now  Lord  !e 
Despencer,  their  friends,  and  Thomas  Potter, 
Esq.,  member  for  Aylesbury,  and  son  to  Arch- 
bishop Potter,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas 
Stapleton,  with  other  men  of  fashion  and  dissipa- 
tion, had  notoriously  led  Wilkes  into  his  worst 
private  excesses,  had  lived  with  him,  and  occasion- 

• The  mi  me  of  Warburton  seems  to  have'  l>een  Introduced  on 
account  of  hi*  having  copiously  annotated  Pope*  Easav  on  Man ; 
and  a little,  perhaps,  on  account  of  hi*  not  bearing  a hign  character 
for  orthodoxy  Sandwich  waa  made  to  figure  for  St.  John  (Holing- 
broke).  Wc  never  heard  or  read  more  than  a very  few  line*  of  the 
Eaaay  ou  Woman  : and  that  sample  appeared  ton*  as  dull  and  point- 
less as  it  was  grout.  As  we  have  said  before,  Wilkes's  wit— and  wit 
he  certainly  had  m abundance-  was  rather  on  his  tongue  than  in  his 
pen.  Other  publication*,  quite  as  indecent,  had  certainly  been  per- 
mitted ; and  the  Essay  on  Womnn.  be  it  remembered,  had  never 
liet-u  published  at  all.  We  believe  the  character  of  that  production 
was  correctly  given  by  Thomas  Townsheud.  junior,  in  a debate  on 
Wilkes's  pct.tion  for  redress  in  l“S9:— **  As  to  the  E«»ay  on  Woman 
a jocular  man  would  deride  it.  a serious  man  would  detest  it,  and 
both  would  throw  it  into  the  fire,  a*  devoid  both  of  wit  and  liecrney." 
— Cnvendith't  Dtbn’e i.  Lord  John  Cavrndiah  said  truly—  ••  This 
Essay  on  Woman  »u  first  Published  by  those  who  chose  to  make  it 
the  instrument  of  revenge.' 
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Chap.  I.] 

ally  upon  him,  as  boon  companions  and  brethren 
in  debauchery.  They  had  initiated  him  into  the 
frowsy  indecencies  of  the  Dilettanti  Club  held  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  into  the  more  recondite  mysteries 
of  Medmenham  Abbey,  Bucks,  where  a society — 
an  imitation  or  revival  of  the  Hell  Fire  Club  of 
the  Duke  of  Wharton’s  days — revelled  in  obscenity 
and  made  a mockery  of  the  rites  of  religion.  Over 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  house  which  had  once 
been  a Cistcrtian  monastery,  was  inscribed,  44  Fays 
ce  que  voudras”  ( Do  vital  you  will ),  and  the 
principal  jokes  of  the  members  consisted  in  dress- 
ing themselves  like  monks,  and  drinking  wine  out 
of  a communion  cup  to  a certain  Pugan  divinity.* 
It  was  chiefly  to  entertain  these  men  that  Wilkes 
had  taken  a dear  house  at  the  court  end  of  town, 
and  had  incurred  expenses  which  his  fortune, 
crippled  by  electioneering  contests,  could  ill  sup- 
port. These  heroes  of  profligacy,  with  Sandwich 
and  Dashwood  at  their  head,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dining  at  his  table,  drinking  his  claret,  and  en- 
couraging his  licentious  wit.  Yet  now  Sand- 
wich, as  if  he  had  been  a very  saint,  declaimed  and 
excluimcd  against  the  sad  profaneness  and  ob- 
scenity of  his  poetical  production.  Lyttelton  begged 
that  the  House  might  not  be  polluted  by  reading  so 
much  blasphemy  and  indecency.  The  House  was 
amazed : nobody  ventured  even  to  ask  a question, 
and  the  thing  was  voted  everything  that  was  bad, 
and  a breach  of  privilege  into  the  bargain.  Lord 
Sandwich  then  informed  their  lordships  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  indisputably  the  author.  Lord  Temple 
then  objected  strongly  to  the  underhand  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  obtained  their  copy  of  the 
poem.  “The  Essay  on  Woman”  had  not  been 
published —only  fourteen  copies  had  been  printed 
at  a private  press,  and  the  ministry  had  bribed  a 
journeyman  in  Wilkes’s  employment  to  purloin  the 
copy  they  held.t  Dr.  Waiburton,  who  was  now' 
sitting  in  the  House  as  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  perfectly  furious  at  the  burlesque  use  which  had 
l>een  made  of  his  name,  and,  after  commenting  on 
the  outrageous  infidelity  of  the  production,  he  de- 
clared that  44  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not 
keep  company  with  Wilkes  when  he  should  arrive 

• Wilke*  wa*  accustomed  to  ray  nt  a later  period  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Dashwood,  who  had  *otne  imagination,  the  memliera  of 
the  Medmenham  Abbe*  society  werr  hut  dull  dog»  after  all ; daring 
without  any  imagi nation,  and  profligate  without  any  wit.  Some 
arcoont  of  their  nrgie*  U giveu  in  vol.  iii.  of  Alraou'*  Correopondence 
and  Memoir*  of  Wilkes.  Mwlmmlitm  AWry,  situated  near  Mar- 
low, wax  hired  by  the  fraternity ; bnt  a subterranean  t orange  ami 
chamber  at  Went  Wycombe,  on  Uashwood's  (date,  and  just  under 
the  church  he  built,  U pointed  out  os  the  occasional  scene  of  these 
English  Elcusinian  mysteries.  The  tradition  on  the  spot  is,  that  the 
Hell  Fire  Club  used  to  meet  there ; but  this  appears  to  be  a mistake, 
as  Hath  wood's  society  never  look  that  name,  but  railed  themselves, 
after  his  Christian  name,  the  Frnncutant. 

1 This  dishonourable  fact  was  proved  pretty  dearly  in  the  coarse 
of  subsequent  proceedings.  The  fellow's  name  was  Carry— his  price 
only  Avc  guineas ! " It  w evident,"  says  Thomas  Townshend,  junior, 
"that  Curry  received  five  guineas  as  a recanty  for  the  copy  being 
trimmed  to  him;  but  this  word  * security ' does  not  wipe  off  the  impu- 
tation of  a bribe."  Wilkes,  however,  wu»  unable  to  briny  the 
charge  home  to  ministers  or  to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury.  It 
appear*  they  had  employed  a needy  nnr*on  named  Kidgd  to  obtain 
the  copy  of  the  Essay  on  Woman  Ridgel,  speaking  in  bis  clerical 
capacity,  said  he  felt  it  hi*  bounden  duty  to  tlem.unco  such  immo- 
rality and  wickedness;  but,  as  might  be  expects)  from  the  way  in 
which  he  had  gone  to  work,  Kidgcl's  own  morals  would  not  stand  a 
close  examination. 


there.”  Lord  Sandwich  moved  to  vote  Wilkes 
the  author;  but  Lord  Mansfield  hinted  to  the 
House  that  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  hear  what 
Wilkes  could  say  in  his  defence.  A near  day  was 
therefore  appointed  for  bringing  John  Wilkes  to 
their  lordships’  bar;  but  in  the  interval  a hot 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Wilkes  to  appear  at  the  time  appointed. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Lower  House 
Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  member  for  Camelford,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  the  treasury  during  Isord 
Bute’s  administration,  and  who  had  shared  abun- 
dantly in  the  satire  and  abuse  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton, exclaimed,  44  Whoever  stabs  a reputation  in 
the  dark,  without  setting  his  name,  is  a cowardly, 
malignant,  and  scandalous  scoundrel.”  looking 
across  the  House  at  Wilkes,  he  repeated  these 
words  twice  with  infinite  rage  and  violence.* 

* Martin,  who  was  not  considered  much  of  a fighting  man.  and 
who  had  long  ttfimo  many  insults  from  Wilke*,  seem*  to  have  fallen 
into  tlic  mistake,  rather  common  at  this  moment,  that  the  author  of 
the  North  Briton  wu*  an  arrant  coward.  The  circumstance*  w hich 
It'd  to  this  mistake  could  hardly  have  jiislifit-d  the  imputation,  if  they 
had  been  candidly  stated.  Wilke*,  though  twice  or  three  limns 
challenged,  had  never  really  fought,  but  the  fault  was  noue  of  his. 
We  believe  that  I.ordTalbot  was  no  more  a coward  than  was  Wilke*  ; 
but  their  quarrel  »»*«  ridiculous  th  >l  it  would buve been  madness  to 
have  hern  serious  and  sanguinary  about  it.  At  the  coronation  of 
their  majesties  Talbot,  as  lord  stew  aid,  had  appeared  on  horwUiek 
in  Westminster  Hall  to  perform  a port  which  would  have  been  letter 
done  by  one  of  the  actors  from  Astley's,  but  which  has  lieen  repeated 
since  his  time  by  other  right  honourable  and  gaklaut  nieu.  At  oue 
part  of  the  ceremony  his  lordship's  home,  which  had  been  carefully 
trained  to  march  backwards,  went  backwards  at  the  wrung  time  and 
place,  and  approached  their  majesties  (nil  fvremutt.  Wilkes,  (he 
wag  of  the  day,  was  merrv  on  the  occasion,  and  employed  some 
drollery  aliout  it  in  one  ofr  the  titimU-r*  of  his  North  Briton,  pub- 
lished on  the  21st  of  August.  17C*.  Hi*  lordship,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  laugh,  grew  angrv.  and  on  th-  SMhof  August  he  wrote  U>  Wilke*, 
desiring  nr  commanding  him  either  to  avow  or  disclaim  bring  the 
author  of  the  paper  in  the  North  ltriton.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  out 
with  hi*  militia,  at  Winchester,  bad  got  leave  of  absence  and  <iid  not 
receive  (from  the  drum-major  of  his  regiment)  this  letter  until  a day 
or  two  after  Lord  Talbot  had  written  a second  letter  In  reply  he 
tuld  his  lordship  that  he  had  uo  right  to  catechia*  him  about  an 
anunymous  paper,  and  that  if  liis  lordship  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer  he  was  quite  ready  to  give  him  any  other  satisfaction  hemm- 
ing a gentleman.  As  three  matter*  arc  generally  understood,  Wilke* 
did  precisely  what  he  ought  to  (have  done,  and  nut  Talbot  in  the 
necessity  of  challenging  him  immediately ; but  tils  lordship  wrote 
another  letter  on  the  12th  of  Scrtendier  to  know  from  Wilkes  what 
part  he  intended  to  act.  Nothing  could  lie  more  irregular  or  look 
more  like  nu  inward  wish  on  hi*  Inidshlp's  part  to  avoid  fighting. 
Wilkes,  writing  from  the  camp,  at  Winchester,  told  him  that  lie  in- 
truded his  first  letter  should  have  made  matter*  sufficiently  clear  to 
his  lordship.  Bnt  Tallx*  wrote  again  on  the  16th  of  September  and 
•till  sent  no  challenge.  Wilke*  then  told  him  that  he  wa*  going  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  would  be  back  to  Winchester 
in  a few  day*  if  his  lordship  should  want  him.  At  lust,  on  the  .10th 
of  Septemlier,  Lord  Talbot  did  wluvt  he  ought  tu  have  done  on  the 
26th  of  August,  and  sent  his  friend  and  second.  Colonel  Berkeley,  to 
call  Wilke*  out.  The  colonel  or  his  lordship  appointed  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  following  evening  nt  Tilbury’*  Red  Lion  Inn,  at 
Bag*hot.  then  a house  of  good  repute,  boasting  a good  cook  and 
excellent  wines.  The  place  accrued  to  suggest  what  followed: — 
Wilke*  said,  ■*  If  1 am  between  heaven  and  earth,  I will  be  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  Tilbury'S ; and  on  Wednesday  morning  will  play  this 
duel  with  hi*  lordship.  ...  I hope  that  we  make  a pnrtic  < /ma>rrt 
for  sujiper,  on  Tuesday,  at  Bag*hot."  This  wa*  addressed  to  hi* 
lordshijv'a  second.  Colonel  Berkeley,  who  by  letter  approved  the 
plan  of  supping  in  the  evening  and  fighting  next  morning  Wilkrs, 
taking  w ith  him,  as  his  second,  Mr.  Harris,  the  adjutant  of  hi*  regi- 
ment, repaired  to  the  Red  lion,  and  met  Talbot  and  Berkeley,  who 
then  tola  him  that  tlwif  desired  the  business  to  be  finished  imme- 
diately. Wilke*  replica  that  the  appointment  was  certainly  to  sup 
together  that  evening  and  to  fight  in  the  morning ; that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  arrangement,  he  had.  like  an  Idle  man  of  plea- 
sure, put  off  some  business  of  real  importance,  which  he  meant  to 
settle  before  he  went  to  bed— adding  that  he  was  just  come  from 
Medmenham  Abbey,  where  the  jovial  monks  of  St.  Francis  had  kept 
him  up  till  four  in  the  morning;  that  the  world  would  therefore 
conclude  he  wot  drunk,  aud  form  no  favourable  opinion  of  hi*  lord- 
ship  horn  a duel  at  such  a time ; and  that  it  would  more  become 
them  both  to  take  a cool  hour  of  the  next  morning— as  early  a one 
a*  might  bo  agreeable  to  Lord  Talbot.  Wilke*  then  railed  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  aate  down  to  dispatch  his  important  huriness, 
which  was,  to  write  a long  letter  to  Earl  Temple  to  thank  hi* 
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Wilkes  seemed  to  bear  the  attack  with  perfect  in- 
difference. But  on  leaving  the  House  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Martin,  and  a meeting  in  Hyde  Park  on 
the  following  morning  was  the  consequence.  They 
fought  with  pistols,  and  Martin,  at  his  second 
lire,  lodged  a ball  in  the  side  of  Wilkes,  who 
dropped  his  pistol,  desired  Martin  to  take  care  of 
securing  himself,  and  assured  him  he  would  never 
say  a word  against  him.  The  wound  was  danger- 
ous, and  the  next  day  Wilkes  was  reported  to  be 
delirious.  The  street  in  front  of  the  house  where 
he  lay  was  crowded  with  people  from  morning  till 
night  hooting  and  shouting  against  his  murderers  ; 
and  his  friends,  instead  of  keeping  him  quiet, 
showed  their  zeal  by  visiting  him  and  exciting 
him.  “ Should  this  hero  die,’*  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole, “ the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  may  doom  him 
whither  he  pleases,  but  Wilkes  will  pass  for  a 
saint  and  a martyr.  . . . Notwithstanding  Lord 
Sandwich’s  masked  batteries  the  tide  runs  violently 
for  Wilkes.  . . . One  hears  nothing  but  stories  of 
Sandwich  *8  own  impiety  and  of  the  concert  he  w as 

in  with  Wilkes  on  that  subject The 

blasphemous  book  has  fallen  ten  times  heavier  on 
Sandwich’s  own  head  than  on  Wilkes’s ; it  has 
brought  forth  such  a catalogue  of  anecdotes  as  is 
incredible  !”* 

The  question  of  privilege  came  on  on  the  23rd 
of  November,  and  occupied  the  House  of  Commons 
two  whole  days.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  member  for 
Newton,  in  Lancashire,  objected  that  Wilkes  was 
involved  in  it,  and  ought  to  be  present.  Upon 
dividing  upon  this  question  ministers  found  their 
majority  considerably  reduced.  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  suffering  from  a fever  and  the  gout,  attended 
on  crutches,  and  wrapped  in  flannels.  He  had 
determined  with  his  party  to  take  Wilkes’s  side 
on  the  privilege  question ; but  he  was  anxious,  at 
the  same  time,  to  efface  the  recollection  of  his  for- 
mer personal  intimacy,  and  to  disclaim  any  appro- 
bation of  Wilkes’s  writings.  “ He  vehemently 
reprobated  the  facility  with  which  parliament  was 
surrendering  its  own  privileges ; but  he  carefully 

lortUhip  for  the  «teady  friendship  with  which  hr  hod  honoured  him 

many  yean,  and  to  request  him  to  tak<*  rare  of  Mi**  Wilkes'*  edu- 
cation in  ea-*e  he  should-  he  killed.  Hi*  warm  affection  for  hit 
daughter  wx*  one  of  the  heat  trait*  of  Wilkes's  ctiararier.  When  the 
letter  was  written  the  second*  loaded  the  purtnU,  which  Tallxit  had 
brought  with  him,  and  which  were  Ian:**  horse  pistol*,  anil  Uiejmrtica 
left  the  !W  Lion  and  walked  to  u garden  at  some  distance  from  the 
bouac.  By  this  time  the  moon  had  risen  and  was  shining  very 
brightly,  and  **  by  fair  moon-light"  the  second*  measured  the  ground 
and  the  principal*  exchanged  *hou.  They  then  shook  hands,  went 
back  to  the  inn,  and  drank  claret  together  with  a great  deal  of  jollity 
and  laughter!  Forbe*,  U»e  young  Scotch  oflieer,  fastened  Ids  quarrel 
on  Wilke*  when  he  had  gone  overto  amuse  himself  for  a few  wcekont 
Pari*.  Wilke*  declined. fighting  until  lie  should  have  settled  an  en- 
gagement of  the  same  kind  with  Lord  Kgrusoot  Just  at  the  time 
l Fremont  died,  and  Wilkes,  Lein?  Iwmnd  nut  to  fight  duel*  In 
France,  immediately  offered  to  meet  Forlie*  on  the  frontier*  of  Flan- 
ders. lint  then.  Forties  did  not  appear  at  the  place  appointed.  John 
Wilkes,  we  fear,  had  many  faults  and  trice*  to  account  for,  but  it  is 
absurd  to  eliarjje  him  with  cowardice.  He  was  a creature  full  of 
animal  apirita  of  all  kinds. 

• Letters  to  the  Karl  of  Hertford.  In  one  of  hi*  letters  to  George 
Montague,  written  at  the  same  time,  he  say*,  more  farrtiously,— 
**  Your  cousin  Sandwich  has  out- Sandwiched  himself.  He  ha*  im- 
peached Wilke*  for  a blasphemous  |K»m,  and  ha*  been  expelled  for 
blasphemy  himself  by  the  Beefsteak  Club  at  (Movent  Garden.  Wilkes 
ha*  been  shot  by  Martin,  and  instead  of  being  liurnt  at  an  amlo  Hu  ft, 
ns  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  intended,  is  reverenced  as  a saint  by  the 
mob,  and,  if  he  dies,  I suppose  the  people  will  squint  themselves  into 
convulsion*  at  his  tomb,  in  honour  of  ni»  memory.", 
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impressed  on  the  House,  that  he  was  merely  deli- 
vering a constitutional  opinion,  and  not  vindicating 
the  libel  or  its  author.  He  condemned  the  whole 
series  of  North  Britons,  and  called  them  illiberal, 
unmanly,  and  detestable.”  * “ He  abhorred,”  he 
said,  “ all  national  reflections  : the  king’s  subjects 
were  one  people ; whoever  divided  them  was  guilty 
of  sedition.  His  majesty’s  complaint  was  well 
founded  ; it  was  just ; it  was  necessary.  The 
author  did  not  deserve  to  he  ranked  among  the 
human  species;  he  was  the  blasphemer  of  his 
God  and  the  libeller  of  his  king.  He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  him ; he  had  no  connexion  with  any 

such  writer It  was  true,  that  lie 

had  friendships,  and  warm  ones  ; he  had  obliga- 
tions, and  great  ones ; but  no  friendships,  no  obli- 
gations could  induce  him  to  approve  what  he 
flrmlv  condemned.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
he  alluded  to  his  noble  relation  (Lord  Temple). 
He  was  proud  to  call  him  his  relation  ; he  tear  his 
friend , liis  bosom  friend;  whose  fidelity  was  as 
unshaken  as  his  virtue.  They  went  into  office 
together,  and  they  came  out  together ; they  had 
lived  together , find  would  die  together.  He  know- 
nothing  of  any  connexion  with  the  writer  of  that 
libel.  If  there  subsisted  any,  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  it.”f  Pitt,  worn  out  by  a speech  of 
an  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  was  obliged  to  retire  at 
ten  o’clock,  but  the  debate  lasted  till  two  in  the 
morning.  Charles  Yorke,son  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  then  attorney-general,  was  expected  to  concur 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  delivered  a splendid  oration 
on  the  other  side,  and  against  the  principle  that  a 
seat  in  parliament  ought  to  protect  a writer  from 
the  consequences  of  slander  and  libel.  Rigbv, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  who  has  been  pro- 
perly described  as  a statesman  of  the  second  class, 
and  a bon  vivant  of  the  first,  fell  furiously  uj>on 
Lord  Temple,  and  described  his  behaviour  on  the 
commitment  of  Wilkes.  One  of  Temple’s  bro- 
thers (James  Grenville)  defended  his  lordship,  and 
applied  to  Rigby  the  bitterest  words  and  epithets. 
There  were  other  scenes  not  creditable  to  the  tem- 
per and  manners  of  the  House;  but  the  end  of  all 
was  a resolution,  carried  by  258  against  133, 
“That  the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditions 
lilxfls,  nor  .ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  laws  in  the  speedy  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.”  The  resolutions  passed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  with  the  order  for  burning  the 
North  Briton  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, were  confirmed ; and  a conference  was 
desired  with  the  other  House,  to  claim  the  con- 
currence of  their  lordships.  On  the  25th  the 
Jjords  at  a conference  received  the  resolutions  of  the 
Commons,  and  then  debated  upon  them  till  ten  at 

• Chatham  Correspondence. 

♦ Pari.  Illk.— Pitt  mud  have  known  the  close  connexion  which 
existed  between  the  writer  of  the  libel  ami  hi*  lirother-in  law  Kail 
Temple,  whom  he  was  eulogising,  Wilkes  afterwards  charged  the 
great  orator  with  having  expressed  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  lii* 
I5s*ny  on  Woman,  which  bad  been  shown  to  him  by  a private 
friend  t 
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night.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  voted  for  Wilkes, 
and  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards  first  Marquess  of 
Lonsdown,  spoke  at  length  and  against  the  court ; 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  showed  that  he  was  out  of 
office  and  in  opposition,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  he  had  made  voted  on  the  other  side. 
Lord  Lyttelton  made  an  impressive  speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
any  precedent  to  show  that  the  inviolability  of  par- 
liament extended  to  the  case  of  seditious  libels : he 
insisted  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  publications 
calculated  to  revive  hostile  feelings  between  Scots- 
men and  Englishmen ; and  contended  that,  us 
offences  like  Wilkes’s  were  bailable,  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  a secretary  of  state’s  general 
warrants.  In  the  end  the  Lords  supported  mi- 
nisters, and  concurred  in  the  resolution,  by  a 
majority  of  114  to  35.  Seventeen  peers,  however, 
entered  a spirited  protest,  dwelling  at  great  length 
upon  the  danger  and  unconstitutionality  of  general 
warrants.  Ministers  were  said  to  have  threatened 
to  dismiss  from  their  employments  several  persons 
who  had  voted  against  them,  and  Mr.  John  Cal- 
craft,  deputy  commissary-general  of  musters,  was 
actually  dismissed  in  a very  abrupt  manner.  On 
the  1st  of  December  another  conference  took  place, 
and  Lords  and  Commons  agreed  in  a very  loyal 
address  to  the  king,  expressive  of  their  great  de- 
testation of  the  hinds  against  him.  On  the  2nd 
Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons  in  a week,  if  his  health  would  permit; 
and  on  the  3rd  there  was  a terrible  riot  in  the 
city,  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  North 
Briton  in  Che&pside.  The  execution  of  this 
sentence  was  entrusted  to  Alderman  Harley,  she- 
riff of  London,  and  one  of  the  city  members.  He 
assembled  the  city  officers  and  the  hangman  at  the 
Royal  Exchange;  but  the  mob  rose,  hissed, 
groaned,  and  pelted  witli  mud  and  dirt  out  of  the 
kennels;  and  one  of  them,  taking  a piece  of  wood 
out  of  the  lire,  threw  it  at  Sheriff  Harley’s  coach, 
broke  the  glass  and  slightly  wounded  Harley  on  the 
forehead.  The  alarmed  sheriff  heat  a retreat  to  the 
Mansion-house,  where  the  lord  mayor  was  sitting 
tranquilly  surrounded  by  members  of  the  court  of 
common  council,  who  were  almost  to  a man 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  Wilkes,  and  who  were 
much  more  disposed  quietly  to  encourage  the  mob 
than  to  expose  their  persons  to  any  risk  in  sup- 
pressing it.  Numbers  of  gentlemen  standing  at  the 
•windows  of  houses  near  the  spot  cheered  on  the 
common  people.  The  hangman  was  obliged  to 
retreat  after  the  sheriff : he  had  succeeded  in  par- 
tially burning  the  paper,  not  solemnly  with  fagots, 
but  with  a link.  The  mob  rescued  some  pieces  of 
tho  libel  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  Temple 
Bar,  where  they  made  a bonfire,  and  committed  to 
the  flames  a large  jack-boot  as  a punning  effigy  of 
John  Earl  of  Bute ; and  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  city  was  restored  to  it3  usual  tranquillity, 
and  the  mob  dispersed  without  doing  any  more 
mischief,  except  breaking  some  constables’  staves. 


This  farcical  affair  occupied  the  attention  of  par- 
liament for  four  days,  during  which  nothing  else 
was  done  except  voting  a portion  of  80,000/.  to 
the  Princess  Augusta,  the  king’s  eldest  sister,  who 
was  about  to  he  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.* During  the  examination  of  witnesses  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shrewdly 
extracted  the  avowal  that  the  whole  populace  of 
London  was  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes. 
The  lord  mayor,  the  courts  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council  were  severely  reflected  upon,  and 
there  was  even  a talk  of  suspending  the  city’s 
charter ; but,  in  the  end,  it  was  carried  by  both 
Houses  that  all  persons  concerned  in  the  riot,  their 
aiders  and  abettors,  were  perturbators  of  the  public 
peace,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  obstructors  of  national  justice ; thanks  were 
voted  to  the  sheriffs,  and  the  king  was  addressed. 
In  the  mean  while,  Wilkes,  from  his  sick  bed,  filled 
the  town  with  bon-mots  and  stories  at  the  expense 
of  Lord  Sandwich  and  ministers  in  general.  And, 
to  the  infinite  increase  of  the  ministerial  perplexity 
and  mortification,  actions  were  brought  by  the 
printers  and  others  arrested  under  the  general 
warrant,  to  recover  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment ; and,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  all 
those  persons  obtained  verdicts  and  damages. 
Wilkes  himself,  aiming  at  higher  game,  had 
brought  his  actions  against  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord  Halifax,  and 
against  Robert  Wood,  esq.,  late  under  secretary. 
Egremont,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  October,  and 
so  escaped  the  ordeal  of  a court  of  law ; Halifax 
stood  upon  his  privilege,  and  defied  the  court,  till 
relieved  by  the  sentence  of  outlawry  that  was 
passed  upon  Wilkes;  but  Wood  had  no  means  of 
escaping  the  action,  and,  after  a long  trial  of  four- 
teen hours,  a special  jury  gave  a verdict  against 
him,  with  1000/.  damages  to  Wilkes.  The  lord 
chief  justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the  cause  was 
tried,  now  ventured  to  declare  peremptorily  that 
general  warrants  were  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and 
absolutely  void.  “There  is,”  said  he,  “no  autho- 
rity in  our  law*  books  that  mentions  this  kind  of 
warrants  but  in  express  terms  condemns  them. 
Upon  the  maturest  consideration  I am  bold  to  say 
this  warrant  is  illegal ; but  I am  far  from  wishing 
a matter  of  this  consequence  should  rest  solely  on 
my  opinion.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  twelve 
judges,  and  there  is  a still  higher  court  before 
which  it  may  be  canvassed,  and  whose  determina- 
tion is  final.  If  these  superior  jurisdictions  should 
declare  my  opinion  erroneous,  I submit  as  will 
become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod ; hut  I must  say  I 
shall  always  consider  it  as  a rod  of  iron  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.”  It 
was  not  held  expedient  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 

• The  king  was  told  that  so  tin*  objection*  wonld  V*  made  to  his 
sister's  dower.  ••  Oh,  no !"  mid  his  majesty.  " they'll  make  no  ob- 
jection to  Augurta’s  fortune,  for  tt  is  the  Oppvtit ion" — Home* 
Walpole.  1 etter*  to  George  Montague,  The  IW.OOOT  were  voted  ana. 
com- — Whether  it  was  owing  to  her  not  being  in  opposition  we  cannot 
aay,  but  when  (in  1767)  the  king's  other  sister,  Caroline  Matilda,  was 
married . only  naif  this  sum  was  votod  as  her  dower;  and  Caroline 
Matilda's  husband  was  a king! 
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twelve  judges : but  Pratt’s  judgment  respecting  the 
illegality  of  general  warrants  was  afterwards  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  all  London  was 
ringing  with  Wilkes’s  triumph  in  the  courts  of 
law,  a drunken  or  crazy  Scotsman,  Alexander  Dun 
by  name,  called  at  the  patriot’s  house  and  asked  to 
sec  him.  Being  refused  admittance,  Dun  went  to 
a coffee-house  close  at  hand,  and  declared  that  he 
and  ten  others  were  determined  “to  cut  Wilkes 
off.”  He  applied  again  at  Wilkes’s  door,  and, 
being  then  taken  into  custody,  a new  penknife  was 
found  in  his  pocket.  For  this  alleged  attempt 
against  the  life  of  a member  of  parliament,  Dun 
was  carried  before  the  Commons,  who  presently 
voted  that  the  man  was  only  insane,  and  should  be 
dismissed : but  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  com- 
mitted Dun  to  prison  for  want  of  bail  and  securi- 
ties. This  ebullition  rendered  Wilkes  more  po- 
pular than  ever ; and,  regardless  of  facts  which 
they  could  not  themselves  examine  closely,  the 
people  firmly  believed  that  the  government  was 
determined  to  make  away  with  the  defender  of  their 
liberties.* 

When  the  day  npproached  on  which  Wilkes,  by 
order  of  the  House,  was  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian,f and  Mr.  Graves,  a surgeon,  appeared  there 
and  declared  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  wound 
and  health  would  not  permit  him  to  obey  the 
summons.  The  House  then  granted  another 
week’s  delay.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  (on 
the  16th  of  December)  Dr.  Brocklesby  and  Mr. 
Graves  appeared  again  at  the  bar,  and  made  the 
same  report  as  before.  The  House  then  agreed 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  should  be  allowed  time  till  after 
the  Christinas  recess ; but  they  also  ordered,  on 
the  motion  of  ministers,  and  by  a majority  of 
about  70  to  30,  that  a physician  and  surgeon  of 
their  own  appointing  should  see  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
report  their  opinion  of  his  case.  When  Dr. 
Heberdcn  and  Mr.  Ctcsar  Hawkins  presented 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Wilkes  refused  to  admit  them,  but  called  in  two 
other  medical  gentlemen  to  sec  the  condition  he 
was  in ; and,  os  there  was  a joke  in  all  he  did,  he 
selected  two  Scotch  doctors.^ 

• On  the  lfith  of  December  Horace  Walpole  write*  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford: — " A motion  was  raude  in  the  common  council  to  thank  the 
sheriff*  for  their  behaviour  at  the  riot,  aud  to  prosecute  the  man  who 
wa»  apprehended  for  it.  Thi*  was  opposed,  and.  tin?  previous  question 
being  pul,  the  numbers  were  equal ; but  Uie  casting  tote  of  the  lord 
mayor  was  given  again*!  putting  the  first  question -a  pretty  strong 

Ernceeding  ; for,  though  in  consequence  and  in  resentment  of  Uie 
•ukc  of  Medford's  speech,  it  seemed  to  justify  hi*  grace,  who  had 
accused  ilia  mayor  and  magistracy  of  nut  trying  to  suppress  the 
tumult-  If  thev  will  not  prosecute  tl*o  rioters  it  is  not  very  unfair  to 
surtnuw*  tluit  they  did  not  dUliko  the  ri»d  Indeed,  llie  city  is  sis 
inflamed,  aud  the  ministry  so  obnoxious,  that  l am  very  apprehensive 
of  some  violent  commotion  The  court  have  lo*t  the  Lute  election, 
merely  fr.,m  Lord  Sandwich  inteifrriaq  in  if." 

t l)r.  Brocklesby  wu  an  ardent  Whig.  a circumstance  which,  no 
doubt,  made  Wilke*  send  for  him.  and  made  the  House  doubt  hi* 
report-  The  readers  of  Unwell  will,  however,  remember  that.  Whig  us 
he  was,  Uiis  eminent  physician  wa*  the  warm  aud  generous  fneud  of 
the  uuromproniiaing  Tory,  Dr.  Johnson  brorkloby,  indeed,  was  a 
man  of  literature  and  taste,  and  of  truly  liberal  seulimeuU-  H*-  was 
a*  iutimate  with  Charles  Townshcnd  ns  with  Johuwut.  nud  he  appears 
t j have  been  linked  in  friendship  with  all  the  most  duuiuguuhed  men 
of  his  day. 

I "."  tikes  refused  to  Me  Ileberdea  and  Hawkins,  w hom  the  House 
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a.d.  1764. — The  Wilkes*  war  continued  more 
fierce  than  ever.  The  festivity  of  Christmas  was 
only  a short  truce.  On  the  19th  of  January  par- 
liament met,  and  instantly  caused  to  be  read  the 
order  for  Mr.  Wilkes’s  attendance  at  the  bar. 
But  the  droll,  who  could  hardly  have  been  so  ill 
as  represented,  had  gone  beyond  sea  to  amuse  with 
his  wit,  elasticity,  and  odd  obliquity  of  vision  the 
Hulons  and  soirees  of  Paris,  where  he  was  exceed- 
ingly admired.*  The  Speaker  produced  a letter 
from  him,  enclosing  a certificate  signed  by  a French 
army  surgeon  and  by  one  of  the  French  king’s 
physicians,  signifying  that  the  wound  was  still  in 
such  a state  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  Mr. 
Wilkes  to  leave  Paris.  Tired  of  medical  reports, 
the  House  observed  that  this  certificate  wanted  the 
signature  of  a notary  public  to  give  it  authenticity, 
and  then  resolved  to  admit  of  no  further  delays, 
but  proceed  against  Wilkes  as  if  he  were  present. 
The  examination  of  witnesses  and  papers  and  the 
debate  lasted  till  three  hours  after  midnight ; when 
it  was  resolved  by  a majority  of  239  against  102, 
that  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which  had  been 
voted  a seditious  libel,  contained  expressions  of 
the  most  unexampled  insolence  and  contumely 
towards  his  majesty,  the  grossest  aspersions  upon 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  the  most  audacious 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  legislature  ; 
that  it  had  a manifest  tendency  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  the  king ; to  with- 
draw them  from  their  obedience  to  the  laws ; aud 
to  excite  them  to  traitorous  insurrections  against 
government.  Next  day  it  was  further  resolved 
that  Wilkes  should  be  expelled  the  House,  and  a 
new  writ  be  issued  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury. 

In  general  the  English  people  dislike  all  ap- 
pearances of  shirking  u question  or  running  away  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  assumed  that 
Wilkes  knew  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  fair 
play,  and  that  he  would  have  been  treated  with 
barbarity. t His  popularity,  therefore,  still  conti- 
nued to  grow.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  by 
the  people  to  express  their  sentiments.  The  king 
went  to  Drury-lune  Theatre — the  play  given  out 
for  the  next  night  happened  to  be  “ All  in  the 
Wrong,”  — the  galleries  clapped  tremendously, 
and  then  cried  out,  “ Let  t ts  1m;  all  in  the  right — 
Wilkes  and  liberty !”  “ When  the  king,”  says 

Walpole,  “ coincs  to  a theatre,  or  goes  out,  or  goes 
to  the  House,  there  is  not  a single  applause ; to 

comm  Unioned  to  vUit  him  ; and.  to  l, nigh  at  a*  more,  tent  for  two 
Scotchmen,  Duncan  and  Middleton  " — Horace  Walpole  to  the  Earl 
of  Hertford. 

• That  famous  wit,  the  Abbe  (Jalliani.  in  writing  to  a friend  in 
Italy  suvs—*’ We  hate  here  in  Pari*  a ktrmuge.  squinting  Englishman, 
who  ha*  more  wit  and  vivacity  than  all  Pari*  jiut  together. " But 
the  most  amusing  thing  U that  the  Parisian*  considered  Wilke*  to  lie 
much  the  name  tiling  n«  Pitt;  and  a French  diplumate  in  I<oudon 
seriously  thought  himself  obliged  to  inform  hi*  court  that  there  waa 
a considerable  difference  in  character,  weight,  and  Importance,  be- 
tween the  two  patriot*!  Srgur,  Ih/ittique  de  tout  let  Cabinets.  The 
be*t  society  of  Pari*,  and  the  wiu,  and  the  literati  continued,  lion- 
ever,  to  show  Wilke*  the  moat  marked  attention*. 

t It  appear*  from  Wilkes'*  own  letters  that  he  was  not  without 
apprehension  of  Iwing  arrested  for  debt  if  he  returned  to  London.  A* 
he  wa*  no  longer  defended  from  hi*  creditor*  by  the  panoply  of  par- 
liament he  might  have  been  thrown  into  the  King'*  Bench  prison  as 
a debtor,  instead  of  going  there,  a*  he  afterward*  did,  a*  an  oppressed 
patriot. 
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the  queen  there  is  a little  : in  short,  Louis  le  him 
aime  is  not  French  at  present  for  King  GeoTge. . . . 
Lord  Bute  is  reconciled  to  ministers ; sec*  the 
king  continually  ; and  will  soon  want  more 
power.”*  At  the  same  time  the  nominal  premier, 
George  Grenville,  was  bitterly  assailed  by  his 
brothers  ; his  colleagues  were  constantly  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  and  the  ministry  seemed  to  be 
going  to  pieces  by  force  of  its  own  internal  dis- 
sensions. On  the  13th  of  February  the  opposi- 
tion moved  that  Wilkes’s  complaint  of  breach  of 
privilege,  in  the  matter  of  the  general  warrant, 
should  be  heard.  George  Grenville  objected, 
since,  by  the  vote  of  the  20th  of  January,  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  House. 
Charles  Townshend,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  others 
said,  that  at  all  events  Wilkes  was  a member  of 
the  House  when  he  was  arbitrarily  arrested  by  the 
secretary  of  state’s  warrant,  and  thnt  it  behoved 
the  House  to  secure  its  privileges  from  such 
assaults.  They  gave  the  minister  some  smart 
raps  but  Grenville  had  still  a considerable  ma- 
jority, and  Wilkes’s  complaint  was  thrown  out 
after  a stormy  debate  which  occupied  three  days 
and  one  whole  night.  On  the  14th  the  division 
did  not  take  place  till  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  House  was  crowded  with  anxious  Whig 
spectators,  including  Lady  Rockingham,  Lady 
Sondes,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Lady  Pem- 
broke, Mrs.  Fitzroy,  Mrs.  George  Pitt,  and  other 
ladies  of  rank,  who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  business  and  sate  out  the  seemingly  intermin- 
able debate.  Sir  William  Meredith  moved  a 
resolution  “ That  a general  warrant  for  apprehend- 
ing and  securing  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers of  a seditious  libel,  together  with  their 
papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law.”  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke  proposed  to  adjourn ; but  Pitt  made  a 
speech,  and  General  Conway  and  others  sup- 
ported him.  “ Our  cry,”  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Conway, 
and,  at  the  time,  unusually  ardent  in  opposi- 
tion, “ was  so  loud,  that  both  we  and  the  mi- 
nisters thought  we  had  carried  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  painted  the  dismay  of  the  latter — in  good 
truth  not  without  reason,  for  icc  were  197,  they 

but  207 Crest-fallen,  the  ministers  then 

proposed  simply  to  discharge  Wilkes’s  complaint ; 
but  the  plumes  which  they  had  dropped  Pitt  soon 
placed  in  his  own  beaver.  He,  on  the  17th, 
broke  out  on  liberty,  and  indeed  on  whatever  he 
pleased, 'and  uninterrupted.  . . . Everybody  was  too 
much  daunted  to  give  the  least  disturbance  to  his 
Pindarics.”  Ministers  had  justified  their  conduct 
by  precedents  long  established,  and  they  told  Pitt 
that  he  himself,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  twice 
issued  a general  warrant.  The  orator  s^id  that 
precedents  afforded  no  justification — that  two  gene- 
ral warrants  had,  indeed,  been  signed  by  him,  but 
they  were  not  against  libels — they  were  issued  in  a 
time  of  war  and  public  danger  against  a foreigner 
just  .come  from  France,  who  concealed  himself, 

• Letters  to  Hertford. 
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and  who  was  suspected  of  dangerous  designs 
against  the  nation.  Sensible,  he  said,  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  act  of  signing  such  warrants,  but 
preferring  the  public  safety  to  every  personal  con- 
sideration, he  had  run  the  risk,  as  he  would  have 
risked  his  head,  relying  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  which  were  times  of  war  and  danger,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  for  his  vindication. 
But  in  the  present  case  there  was  surely  no  such 
necessity ; the  charge  being  for  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a libel : — and  what  was  there  in  a libel  so 
heinous  and  terrible  as  to  require  the  use  of  this 
formidable  engine,  which,  like  an  inundation,  bore 
down  all  the  barriers  and  fences  of  public  security 
and  public  happiness  ? Parliament,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a violent  resentment  against  one  parti- 
cular person,  was  voting  away  its  own  privileges 
and  laying  the  personal  freedom  of  every  represen- 
tative of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  his  majesty’s 
attorney-general.  If  the  House  negatived  Sir 
William  Meredith’s  motion,  they  would  be  the 
disgrace  of  the  present  age  and  the  reproach  of 
posterity ! During  his  harangue  he  broke  out  in 
censures  against  ministers  for  their  dismission  of 
officers  who  had  voted  with  the  opposition.  George 
Grenville,  with  very  little  truth,  denied  the  charge 
of  menacing  officers,  &c.  At  that  moment  General 
A’Court,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  his 
command  of  the  second  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
walked  up  the  House,  as  if  to  give  the  minister  the 
lie.  The  little  incident  produced  a great  sensa- 
tion, and  this  was  increased  by  another  trifling 
accident.  The  Speaker  chanced  to  call  Barre  by 
his  usual  military  rank  ; — “ I beg  your  pardon, 
Sir,”  said  Barn*,  “ you  have  given  me  a title  I 
have  no  right  to  : I am  no  longer  a colonel ; they 
have  dismissed  me  from  my  regiment  and  from 
the  office  of  adjutant-general.”  After  a most 
stormy  discussion  the  House  again  divided,  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  only  14 — the  numbers  being  232 
against  218, — that  Meredith’s  motion  should  be 
adjourned  for  four  months.  A few  weeks  after 
General  Conway,  whose  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, was  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  pettishly 
deprived  of  all  his  employments  both  courtly  and 
military.* 

In  anticipation  of  a victory  by  the  opposition, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  an  illumination  from  the 
Monument,  had  been  prepared  in  the  city;  and 
it  was  said  that  Lord  Temple  had  fagots  ready 
for  two  bonfires  of  his  own.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  debate  the  lame  and  the  sick,  the  halt 
and  the  blind,  were  brought  to  vote  by  both 
parties.  “ One  would  have  thought,”  says 
Walpole,  “ that  they  had  sent  a search-war- 
rant for  members  of  parliament  into  every 
hospital.  Votes  were  brought  down  in  flannels 

• IT  >rai-c  W'aljxUc'#  amt  fVneral  (’-rnway'*  own  loiters  to  the  Earl 
of  Ik'rtrnrri.  <’:*nwny  c.tn*  it  lii»  “lout  from  hi*  maje.ty* 

service,  loth  *»  prooiu  of  the  bedrhamher  and  colonel  of  a regiment 
ami  " th*  hareheat  and  mu*i  unuist  treatment  ever  offered  to  any  man 
on  the  like  occasion  ' He  ■ay*—"  I never  pax#  a single  Tote  a'gainat 
the  rninitfry,  except  in  the  question*  on  the  great  constitutional  poiut 
of  the  irarnaafi." 
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and  blankets  till  the  floor  of  the  House  looked  like 
the  pool  of  Bethesdu.”* 

Lord  Temple  having  engaged  to  hear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  law  proceedings  out  of  his  own 
jiocket,  Wilkes  entered  an  apj>ear&nce,  and  the 
trial  for  libel  went  on  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  where  Wilkes  was  found  guilty  of  publishing 
both  the  North  Briton  and  the  Essay  on  Woman. 
But  this  triumph  of  ministers  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  city  of  I»ndon  giving  their  free- 
dom to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  ordering  his 
portrait  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall,  for  his  honesty, 
independence,  inflexible  firmness,  and  integrity,  in 
his  decision  on  the  question  of  general  warrants  ; 
and  by  the  common  council  voting  ^thanks  to  the 
city  members  for  their  behaviour  in  parliament  on 
that  important  question,  and  their  spirited  endea- 
vours to  assert  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  city  of  Dublin  and  various  other  places  in  the 
two  kingdoms  followed  the  example  of  Ijondon, 
and  freedoms  and  gold  snuff-boxes  fell  almost  as 
thickly  upon  Pratt  as  they  had  fallen  upon  Pitt  a 
few  years  before. 

It  was  at  this  troubled  and  inauspicious  moment 
that  that  “ gentle  shepherd, ”t  George  Grenville, 
brought  forward  his  proposition  for  shearing  the 
great  flock  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
the  English  people  were  complaining  of  burdens, 
it  was  resolved  to  tax  our  colonies  in  America; 
and  on  the  I Oth  of  March  a scries  of  resolutions 
resecting  new  duties  to  be  laid  on  foreign 
goods  imported  by  the  Americans  was  brought 
into  the  House  and  passed  with  little  notice. 
General  Conway  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
member  who  directly  protested  against  these 
duties,  the  bill  imposing  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  minister  also  pro- 
posed raising  a direct  revenue  from  the  colonies  in 
the  shape  of  a stamjKax,  but  this  scheme  wag 
withdrawn  for  the  present.  At  the  same  time, 
however,'  certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the 
profitable  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  the  Ame- 
ricans with  the  Spanish  colonies — a trade  of 
which  the  Spanish  government  was  constantly 
and  bitterly  complaining  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  accused  of  protecting  smugglers 
and  violating  the  late  and  former  treaties.  It  was 
undeniably  this  interference  with  the  profitable 
practice  of  running  tobacco  and  dry  goods  to 
South  America  that  was  considered  as  one  of  the 

• le  tter  to  the  Ksrl  of  IfertfonJ  In  iIm*  ^anu*  letter  he  inyi— " I 
felt  from  nnthhit;  no  much  an  the  noise,  w Inch  mud •>  me  drunk  as  nil 
ow  l - you  max  imn^iue  the  clamours  of  two  «.>  nearly  matched 

and  impatient  to  mrac  to  n derision.  The  Duchcsi  of  Kirhni>>iul 
has  *ol  a lexer  w ith  the  attendance  of  Tuc*day,  lait  this  day  ( Friday  ) 
**■  wen*  forced  to  tie  unpnliie.  The  Ama/ou*  came  down  in  such 
ustinim  that  x»e  were  forced  to  la*  denied.  However,  riulit  or  nine 
the  patriotrsws dined  in  one  of  the  Sjicakrr’*  rooms,  and  stayed  there 
till  twelve— nay,  worse,  while  their  dear  country  was  at  stake,  1 am 
ufraid  they  were  playing  at  loo  !** 

te  t In  the  famous  deliate  ,on  the  Cider  Dill  Grorpt  (•u  nxille  con- 
tended that  the  money  wa«  wanted,  that  government  did  not  know 
where  to  lay  another  tax;  and.  addrmwtng  l'itt,  he  said.  " Why- 
does  lu*  not  tell  us  where  vre  can  lay  another  tax  -”  repeating,  with 
emphasis.  Let  him  tell  me  where-ouly  tell  ino  where!"  Pitt, 
Uioutfh  not  much  *ix-eu  to  joking,  hummed,  in  the  words  of  a favour- 
ite »<<ng — *'  Gentle  sliepherd,  tell  me  where !”  The  House,  buist  into 
a roar  of  laughter,  and  chriatcned  . Gvurge  Grenville  the  Gentle 
6A ejthrrd. 


worst  infringements  on  the  liberties  of  our  subjects 
in  North  America ; and  Grenville  had  rashly  deter- 
mined to  intrust  the  execution  of  his  prohibitory 
orders  to  military  men  and  to  captains  in  the  navy, 
who  were  little  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  the 
excise-law,  or  of  any  other  law,  and  who,  from  the 
habits  of  their  lives,  were  too  much  disposed  to 
carry  matters  with  a high  hand.  The  country 
gentlemen  congratulated  themselves  on  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  the  non-increase  or  diminution  of  the 
land-tax  ; no  class  seemed  aware  of  the  mighty 
mischief,  set  in  motion ; and  the  king,  in  pro- 
roguing parliament  on  the  19th  of  April,  expressed 
his  hearty  approbation  of  the  measures,  calling 
them  wise  regulations,  calculated  to  augment  the 
public  revenues,  to  unite  the  interests  of  his  most 
distant  possessions,  and  to  encourage  and  to  secure 
their  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  But  in  the 
course  of  a few  months  this  pleasant  dream  was 
dissipated  by  a strong  blast  across  the  Atlantic — 
by  news  that  our  American  colonists  had  received 
these  wise  regulations  like  knives  put  to  their 
throats.  Besides  being  unpalatable  in  themselves, 
they  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  arriving  when 
the  colonists  were  in  a very  hail  humour.  On 
quitting  Canada  the  French  government  had  not 
broken  off  all  connexion  with  the  native  Indians ; 
and,  partly  through  the  encouragement  of  their 
agents,  and  in  part  through  some  encroachments 
mude  by  the  British  on  their  hunting-grounds,  the 
Indian  nations  or  tribes  Hew  to  arms  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  u combined  uttuck  on  all  our 
hack  settlements  in  harvest-time.  In  some  places 
their  secret  was  betrayed  and  their  movement  anti- 
cipated ; hut  they  fell  like  a flight  of  locusts  upon 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland, and  Virginia,  plundering, 
burning,  and  destroying  till  the  frontiers  of  those 
three  provinces  were  left  hare  and  void  of  inhabit- 
ants. The  Indians  also  surprised  several  British 
forts  in  Canada,  and  massacred  the  weak  and  un- 
suspecting garrisons  they  found  in  them.  Their 
flying  parties  also  intercepted  and  butchered  de- 
tachments of  troops  that  were  marching  from  place 
to  place,  plundered  and  murdered  the  traders  who 
were  up  the  country,  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tions between  the  interior  ami  the  seaport  towns. 
When  attacked  by  small  bodies  of  our  troops,  who 
trusted  to  their  discipline  for  an  easy  victory,  they 
displayed  not  only  courage  but  considerable  mili- 
tary conduct,  which  seems  to  prove  that  French 
soldiers  or  officers  had  been  among  them.  They 
defeated  Cuptain  Dalzel  near  Fort  Detroit,  anil 
killed  that  unfortunate  officer;  they  attacked 
Colonel  Bouquet,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
baggage  and  the  supplies  he  was  carrying  to  Fort 
Pitt ; and  near  the  falls  of  Niagara  they  sur- 
rounded an  escort,  and  slew  about  eighty  men  ami 
officers.  Fortunately  Sir  William  Johnston  was 
enabled  to  detach  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
from  the  confederacy,  and  induce  them  to  join  the 
British  against  the  other  Indians.  After  various 
skirmishes  and  surprises,  the  savages  submitted  to 
conditions,  or  retired  further  into  the  depth  of  their 
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native  wilds  and  forest*.  The  worst  part  of  these 
calamities  had  befallen  our  American  colonists 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  preceding  year 
(1763);  but  the  recollection  of  them  was  recent, 
and  the  losses  that  had  been  sustained  were  making 
themselves  more  and  more  painfully  felt  when 
Grenville’s  acts  arrived.  Ever)'  citizen,  moreover, 
was  armed  for  the  defence  of  hia  home  and  pro- 
perty against  the  Indians ; and  when  men  have 
muskets  in  their  hands,  and  in  their  hearts  the 
certainty  that  their  quarrel  will  become  a general 
one,  they  are  not  likely  to  limit  themselves  to 
murmurs  and  complaints,  petitions  and  remon- 
strances. The  colonists  loudly  proclaimed  that  to 
interrupt  their  trade,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  Spanish 
Main  would  he  depriving  them  of  their  best  re- 
sources ; that  it  was  unreasonable  for  the  king  and 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  convert  themselves 
into  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  jealous,  exclu- 
sive, anti-commercial  system  of  Old  Spain ; and 
that  it  was  monstrously  unjust  for  them  to  impose 
taxes  upon  people  who  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
represented  in  parliament.  To  those  who  mildly 
represented  the  moderate  amount  of  the  taxation 
proposed  in  Grenville’s  acts,*  they  replied  that  this 
moderation  could  only  be  meant  as  an  experiment 
on  their  temper ; and  that,  if  once  they  submitted 
to  the  right  of  the  mother-country  to  tax  them, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  saying  to  what  extent 
she  might  proceed  in  relieving  the  British  subject 
by  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  Americans. 
Taking  the  lead,  the  provinces  of  New'  England 
passed  strong  resolutions,  and  transmitted  them  to 
their  agents  in  London,  to  be  laid  before  govern- 
ment. They  also  circulated  their  printed  papers 
and  opinions  throughout  the  other  provinces  ; and 
begged  their  fellow-citizens  to  make  no  further 
use  of  the  article*  of  luxury  upon  which  the  duties 
were  to  be  laid.  Pennsylvania  appointed  a newr 
provincial  agent,  and  chose  for  the  important  office 
an  individual  of  extraordinary  ability,  perseverance, 
and  energy — one  capable  alike  of  forming  schemes 
of  reform  and  government,  and  of  carrying  those 
schemes  into  effect  through  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties that  would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to 
almost  every  other  man.  This  w'as  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  son  of  a tallow-chandler  at 
Boston,  in  New  England,  who,  from  the  condition 
of  a poor  journeyman  printer,  had  raised  himself, 
by  force  of  steadiness  of  purpose,  native  genius, 
and  astonishing  industry,  to  be  a man  of  property 
and  of  science,  a leading  magistrate,  a high  func- 
tionary in  the  local  government,  a most  powerful 
writer,  a statesman  and  philosopher.  Franklin  had 
l)ccn  in  England  twice  before — once  as  a journey- 
man printer,  and  the  second  time  as  agent  to  ma- 
nage a difficult  controversy  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  which  his  ability  and  success  were  so  emi- 
nent, that,  besides  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia  severally  appointed  him 
their  agent.  He  had  only  returned  to  America 

* It  «■>  calculated  that  the  taxes  or  duties  would  only  draw, 
from  all  the  American  colonic*,  about  *00,WOf.  per  annum.  * 
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in  1762;  mid  when  he  came  hack  to  London  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  he  was  already  well 
known  to  our  ministers  snd  public  men,  and  in 
possession  of  a high  reputation  both  for  his  disco- 
veries in  natural  science*  and  for  his  political 
shrewdness.  The  instructions  which  he  now 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  country  were 
to  oppose  to  the  very  utmost  the  stamp  act 
and  every  other  act  that  might  be  proposed  in  the 
British  parliament  to  tax  the  people  of  America 
without  their  consent.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
when  George  Grenville  seemed  sliding  from  his 
seat  and  the  whole  cabinet  was  in  confusion  and 
dismay,  Mr.  Pitt  abruptly  broke  his  recently 
formed  league  with  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
telling  his  grace  in  a decisive  letter  that  he  was 
determined  henceforward  to  act  “ for  his  single 
self,”  to  keep  himself  “ free  from  all  stipula- 
tions,” and  to  oppose  or  support  measures  in  par- 
liament “independent  of  the  sentiments  of  others.” 
“ Having,”  wrote  the  orator,  “ seen  the  close  of 
last  session,  and  the  system  of  that  great  war,  in 
which  my  share  of  the  ministry  was  so  largely 
arraigned,  given  up  by  silence  in  a full  house,  1 
have  little  thoughts  of  beginning  the  world  again 
upon  a new  centre  of  ttnion.  Your  grace  will  not, 
I trust,  wonder  if,  after  so  recent  and  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  in  politics,  1 have  no  disposition  to 
quit  the  free  condition  of  a man  standing  sinyle, 
and  daring  to  appeal  to  his  country  at  large,  upon 
the  soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct.”!  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  understand  the  extraordinary 
idternations  of  alliance,  neutrality,  and  opposition 
between  these  two  statesmen.  The  Chatham  Cor- 
respondence recently  published  throws  scarcely 
any  light  [upon  the  subject,  but  tends  rather  to 
make  it  more  obscure  and  perplexing.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  clues  to  the  mystery,  after  all,  is  to 
be  sought  and  found  in  Pitt’s  growing  infirmity  of 
body  anil  temper ; and  what  wears  the  imposing 
appearance  of  dark  and  inexplicable  manoeuvre 
and  intrigue  may,  at  least  in  many  cases,  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  blind  and 
uncalculating  passion,  and  of  Pitt’s  overhearing 
pride.  It  was,  however,  reported  in  the  month  of 
September  that  Pitt  was  listening  to  overtures  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  remained  in  the  minis- 
try. The  opposition  apprehended  that  they  might 
he  weakened  by  the  disseverance  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  great  orator ; hut  they  never- 
theless confidently  predicted  that  the  ministry 
could  not  stand  beyond  the  Christmas  holidays.} 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  Pitt, 
who  was  fortunate  in  legacies,  was  left  by  a Somer- 
setshire baronet  about  30,0004.  in  ready  money, 
and  the  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent,  worth  about  25004. 
a-year.  Sir  William  Pynsent  is  described  as  “ an 
old  man  of  nearly  ninety,  who  quitted  the  world  on 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and,  luckily  for  Mr.  Pitt, 

* See  Piet.  llut.  of  England,  iv.  785. 

t (.'hath ain  Correspondence. 

| Chatham  Correspondence.- -Prior,  Life  of  Burke. 
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lived  to  be  as  angry  with  its  pendant,  the  treaty  of 
Paris.”  “ This  Sir  William  Pynsent,”  adds 
Walpole,  “ whose  fame,  like  an  aloe,  did  not  blow 
till  near  a hundred,  was  a singularity.  The  scan- 
dalous chronicle  of  Somersetshire  talks  terribly  of 
his  morals.  . . With  this  splendid  bequest, 
and  with  a pension  of  3000f.  a-year,  Pitt  was  very 
well  able  to  live  ’without  ofiice,  and  had  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  complain  of  straitened  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or, 
more  properly,  of  Fontainebleau,  was  somewhat 
shaken.  A French  ship  of  the  line  and  three 
corvets  surprised  and  seized  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga, or  'l  urks’  Island,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
made  the  English  inhabitants  prisoners ; and  the 
Spaniards,  as  had  been  foreseen,  annoyed  and 
interrupted  our  logwood- cutters  at  Honduras  ; 
and  presumed,  moreover,  to  seize  a British  ship 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  these  occurrences 
happened  during  the  recess  of  parliament ; and 
before  the  Houses  met  France  disavowed  the  hos- 
tile proceedings,  and,  together  with  Spain,  gave 
reparation  and  explanations  which  our  ministers 
deemed  satisfactory.  It  was  apparent,  however, 
that,  w hile  we  considered  we  had  obtained  too  little 
by  the  recent  peace,  both  France  and  Spain  thought 
we  had  got  too  much ; that  there  was  u hitter  feel- 
ing against  us  ; and  that  the  two  great  Bourbon 
courts  were  withheld  only  by  their  weakness  from 
renewing  the  struggle. 

a.d.  1705. — Parliament  assembled  on  the  10th 
of  January,  w hen  the  king,  in  his  speech,  alluded 
to  American  taxation  and  American  discontents  ; 
and,  unalarmed  by  the  gathering  storm,  recom- 
mended the  carrying  out  of  Grenville’s  scheme  and 
the  enforcing  obedience  in  the  colonies.  “ The 
experience  I have  had,”  said  his  majesty,  “ of 
your  former  conduct  makes  me  rely  on  your  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  in  promoting  that  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of 
this  kingdom  which  is  essentially  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  whole,  and  in  establishing  such 
regulations  as  may  best  connect  and  strengthen 
every  part  of  my  dominions,  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  support.”  The  royal  speech  also  an- 
nounced the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Caroline,  George’s  youngest  sister,  with  the  Prince 

• Edict*  to  the  Earl  nf  Hertford.  The  editor  of  th'u  important 
volume  doe*  tint  ten  tun*  to  irite  Uie  temaindrr  of  the  sentence ; hut 
•ay*,  •*  The  mijrinal  contain*  an  im|«ilntinn  nirninst  Sir  W.  l*yn- 
•ent.  which.  if  true,  would  induee  U«  to  *u»|ieet  him  of  a di»ntdeied 
mind."  It  appears  from  Horace  Walpole,  that  Lord  North,  who 
wju  aoon  to  Ik*  Pitt's  political  opponent,  was  disappointed  of  the 
fortune  the  orator  obtained  by  the  death  of  the  .trance  old  man. 

*•  Ladv  North  nearly  related  to  Lady  Pynscnt.  which  encouraged 
Lord  North  to  flatter  himself  that  Sir  W ilium's  extreme  j.jo|.-n»ity 
to  him  would  recommend  nett  hi*  wife'*  parentage  for  heirs  ; hut 
the  uwonielines*  of  I.ndy  North,  and  a vote  my  Lord  gave  ajnimt 
the  Cider  ltill,  offended  the  old  iretiilcman  so  much,  that  he  burnt 
his  would-be  heir  in  effigy." — Id.  It  appears  that  this  strange  old 
baronet  had  determined,  at  all  event*,  to  leave  hi.  fortune  to  a jwib- 
li*’  man  and  orator.  " Ho  you  know.''  say.  Walpole.  in  another 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  “ that  Sir  W illiam  Pvti'CtU  had  \<mr 
brother  in  liW  eye.  He  said  to  his  lawyer.  I know  Mr.  Pitt  is  much 
younger  than  l am,  but  he  has  very  had  health : a*  y ou  will  hear  it 
before  me,  if  he  dies  first,  draw-  uii  another  will  with  General 
Conway’*  name  ioMeud  of  Mr.  Pitt*.  and  bring  it  down  to  mu 
directly  .* 


[Book  I. 

Royal  of  Denmark  ;* *•  an  inauspicious  union, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  was  attended 
with  tragical  consequences.  The  oj>cning  of  the 
session  did  not  promise  serenity.  Mr.  Beckford 
took  up  a letter  written  by  Sir  William  Draper, 
and  complaining  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  not 
yet  paid  the  Manilla  ransom.  George  Grenville 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
particular,  and  thus  roused  the  eloquent  and  re- 
cently dismissed  General  Conway,  who  told  Gren- 
ville that  he  had  become  a Spanish  advocate,  and 
that  ministers  had  struck  at  the  laws  and  inde- 
pendence of  parliament  in  the  most  jnofligate 
manner.  Lord  Granby,  the  idol  of  the  army,  and 
at  the  time  a great  favourite  of  the  people,  de- 
clared his  disapprobation  of  the  dismission  of  ex- 
cellent officers  for  party  reasons.  Sir  William 
Meredith  notified  his  intention  of  taking  up  the 
affair  of  general  warrants  ; and  nothing  seemed 
wanting  but  an  harangue  from  Pitt,  who  was  ab- 
sent, and  reported  to  be  very  ill  of  the  gout.  To 
accommodate  him  the  great  question  of  the  war- 
rants was  put  off.  The  ministry  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  Americans  by  offering  to  drop  the  pro- 
posed stamp-tax,  if  they  on  their  part  would  con- 
tribute about  an  equal  sura  in  any  other  way  more 
acceptable  to  themselves.  To  this  Franklin  and 
the  other  agents  replied,  that  they  were  instructed 
to  oppose  Grenville’s  act  and  any  other  bill  w hat- 
soever that  assumed  as  a principle  the  right  of  tax- 
ing the  colonies.  They  urged  u that,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  memorable  contest,  large  sums  had  been 
repeatedly  voted  by  parliament  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  colonics  for  exertions  which  were  allowed 
to  be  disproportionate  to  their  means  and  re- 
sources ;t  that  the  proper  compensation  to  Britain 
for  the  expense  of  rearing  And  protecting  her  colo- 
nies w as  the  monopoly  oj  their  trade , the  uhsotuto 
direction  and  regulation  of  which  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  he  inherent  in  the  British  legis- 
lature.”  But  the  British  king  and  the  British 
cabinet  were  resolutely  determined  not  to  yield 
their  claim  Of  right;  and  the  British  legislature, 
with  a small  number  of  exceptions,  seemed  either 
to  consider  the  light  indisputable,  or  the  question 
of  little  moment.  The  debates,  on  the  whole, 
were  languid,  and  failed  to  draw  full  Houses. 
Even  Pitt,  who  had  shown  on  former  occasions 
that  he  could  attend  and  harangue  in  flannels  and 
upon  crutches,  and  defy  gout  and  fever,  for  far  less 
momentous  objects,  now  kept  away  from  the 
House.  Was  this  the  effect  of  ignorance  as  to  the 
life  and  death  inqiortancc  of  the  matter?  or  did 
Pitt  purposely  withhold  his  warning  and  potential 
voice,  in  order  that  his  political  adversaries  might 
take  the  fatal  step, — he  not  caring  for  the  humi- 
liation of  his  country,  or  for  the]  miseries  to  be 
inflicted  on  humanity,  provided  the  hostile  admi- 

• Ib-fore  the  nuptia'*  were  solemnis'd  (hr  Prince  Royal  wo*  Kini? 
of  Denmark. 

t The  sum  of  200.ono/.  wm.  a*  we  have  mentioned,  voted  to  the 
colonies  in  the  first  year  of  the  rei^a.  Another  vote  to  the  munc 
amount  wo*  jwns.nl  subsequently,  but.  on  account  of  the  trouble* 
which  broke  out  in  America,  ministers  withheld  jMvmcnt  of  the  lint 
200,000/, 
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Chap.  I.] 

lustration  were  rent  to  pieces  and  the  powers  of  the 
crown  thrown  agnin  at  his  feet  ? 

Fifty-five  resolutions  proposed  by  a committee 
of  w ays  and  means  were  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  incorporated  into  an  act  for  laying 
nearly  the  same  stamp-duties  on  the  American 
colonies  as  were  payable  at  the  time  in  England. 
On  the  7th  of  February  there  was  what  Walpole 
styles  “one  slight  day  on  the  American  taxes;” 
and  Burke,  who  tat  in  the  gallery  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  said  he  never  heard  a mere  lan - 
1 juid  debate.  Charles  Townshend,  supporting  the 
act,  received  “ a heavy  thump  ” from  Colonel 
Bam*,  “who,”  says  Walpole,  “ij  the  present 
l*itt”  Townshend  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Americans  were  very  ungrateful,  being  “ children 
plunted  by  our  care  and  nourished  by  our  in- 
dulgence.” Upon  this  the  lately  dismissed  Barre, 
who  had  served  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  who 
knew  the  country  and  the  people,  buret  forth : — 
“ They  planted  by  your  care!  No! — your  op- 
pression planted  them  in  America — they  fled  from 
your  tyranny  to  a then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable 
wilderness,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable.  They  nourished  by  your 
indulgence!  No! — they  grew  by  your  neglect  of 
them  ; your  care  of  them  was  displayed,  as  soon  as 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  in  sending  persons 
to  rule  them  who  were  the  deputies  of  deputies 
of  ministers — men  whose  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
sions has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  liberty 
to  recoil  within  them — men  who  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  in  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
a court  of  justice  in  their  own.  1 have  been  con- 
versant with  the  Americans,  and  I know  them  to 
be  loyal  indeed,  but  a people  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they 
should  be  violated ; and  let  my  prediction  of  this 
day  be  remembered,  that  the  same  spirit  of  free- 
dom w hich  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  accom- 
pany them  still.”  But  the  startling  prediction 
was  not  heeded — it  was  treated  merely  as  the  com- 
plaint of  a colonel  who  had  lost  his  regiment ; few 
or  none  seconded  Barrel’s  vaticination  ; the  opposi- 
tion were  still  waiting  for  the  absent  Pitt,  and  they 
mustered  only  a thin  majority  of  forty  on  this  vital 
question.  So  trifling  did  the  subject  seem  even  to 
the  intelligent  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  reporting 
everything  he  considered  of  consequence  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  an  ambassador  and  statesman, 
that  he  only  devoted  one  brief  paragraph  to  the 
debate.  Walpole  indeed  confesses  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  American  affairs.  The  same 
confession  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  made  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  were  sitting  with 
him  in  parliament ; but  assuredly  it  behoved  them 
to  seek  for  some  light  to  dispel  this  palpable  dark- 
ness— to  read,  inquire,  and  consult  before  they  de- 
cided. Means  of  information,  though  perhaps 
not  abundant,  were  not  altogether  wanting ; and,  if 
the  country  gentlemen  had  only  condescended  to 
read  two  small  octavo  volumes,  written  seven 


years  before  by  Burke,  they  might  have  been 
saved  from  some  awful  blunders.  But  the  evi- 
dent truth  is,  that  indifference  was  mixed  up 
with  ignorance,  and  tended  to  prolong  it  till  know- 
ledge was  useless — that  the  dismission  of  Officers, 
the  paltry  Manilla  ransom,  and  other  questions 
paltrier  still,  were  all  considered  of  more  weight  and 
significance  than  the  American  business — and  that 
the  operations  of  the  opposition  w ere  suspended  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Pitt.  There  was  only  one 
division  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  moment- 
ous bill.*  Petitions  presented  by  English  mer- 
chants trading  with  the  colonics,  and  by  others  who 
were  both  interested  in  and  acquainted  with 
American  affairs,  were  treated  with  contempt ; and 
the  House  refused  to  receive  four  petitions  offered 
by  the  agents  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina;  and  another  petition,  from 
the  traders  of  Jamaica,  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  House  of  Lords  were  still  more 
expeditious  and  indifferent  than  the  Commons,  for 
they  passed  the  bill  without  division  or  protest, 
and  apparently  without  debate.  With  all  these 
encouragements  the  king  joyfully  gave  the  royal 
assent,  and  the  Stamp  Act  became  law- on  the  22nd 
of  March.  Franklin  had  told  them  before,  and  he 
now  told  them  again,  that  the  Americans  would 
never  submit  to  its  operation. 

Wilkes,  who  remained  in  Paris,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  receive  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  was  visited  with  the  more  serious  sentence 
of  outlawry.  Williams,  the  printer  or  re-printer 
of  the  North  Briton,  was  condemned  to  stand  in 
the  pillory  in  Palace  Yard.  He  went  in  a hackney 
coach,  the  number  of  which  was  forty-jive,  as  if 
glorying  in  the  particular  number  of  the  paper 
which  had  contained  the  libel.  While  he  was 
standing  in  the  pillory  the  mob  erected  a gallows 
opposite  to  him,  on  which  they  hung  a hoot  with 
a straw  bonnet  on  the  top  of  it ; and  then  they 
made  a collection  for  the  printer,  which  amounted 
to  near  200/.  Thus  every  proceeding  against 
Wilkes  or  those  concerned  with  him  only  elicited 
an  increase  of  popular  favour  for  him  and  them, 
and  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  against 
Bute  and  ministers.  When,  howeier.  Sir  William 
Meredith’s  motion  on  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants  was  again  brought  before  the  House,  it  w as 
negatived  after  a long  and  stormy  debate  by  a ma- 
jority of  40.  Another  motion,  for  restraining  the 
practice  of  filing  informations  ex  officio  by  the 
attorney-general,  was  also  defeated  by  ministers. 

In  the  end  of  March,  not  a week  after  giving  his 
assent  to  the  American  Stamp  Act,  it  was  reported 
that  the  king  was  very  seriously  ill  and  in  great 
danger.  He  was  kept  close  and  every  possible 

• Mr.  Grenville,  at  a subsequent  period,  raid  in  the  llouser  f Com- 
mon*--" I did  propose  the  Slump  Art.  and  >hall  have  no  objection 
to  have  it  diiirtronl  by  my  name.  There  *«»  only  one  division  in 
tlu*  committee  ogain*t  it,  uiul  not  a tingle  negative  in  the  Ilnure  of 
Lord*.  It  in  ran  to  give  an  ex  puttfurla  judgment : but  of  all  who 
acted  with  me  in  the  government  I never  hcatd  any  one  prophesy 
that  the  mruare  would  lx*  opposed-  After  the  event  prophecy  in 
very  safe.  The  Honourable  Colonel  (Baric)  did  indeed  nav  that  he 
knew  not  what  anger  it  might  Acuaiim  iu  Amcrica."~Cirm<toA'« 
Dtbata.  t 
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secrecy  was  preserved ; it  was  given  out  that  he 
had  a bad  cold,  and  that  the  rheum  had  fallen  on 
his  chest ; then  it  was  rumoured  in  some  quarters 
that  he  had  been  seized  with  a sudden  vertigo  or 
giddiness  ; but  now  it  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  illness  was  more  in  the  brain 
than  on  the  lungs,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a slight 
attack  of  that  terrible  malady  which  thrice  after- 
wards afflicted  George  III.,  and  finally  incapaci- 
tated him  for  the  duties  of  government  This  time 
the  malady  was  transient ; and  as  soon  as  his  ma- 
jesty recovered  he  appeared  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly at  his  levee  at  St.  James’s,  and  a few  days 
after  he  acquainted  his  ministers  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous for  a Regency  Bill,  and  told  them  the  parti- 
culars of  his  intention.  Mr.  Fox,  now  Lord  Hol- 
land, drew  up  the  sketch  of  a bill  which  left  the 
regent  in  petto,  or  to  l>c  named  by  the  king,  which 
omitted  the  names  of  the  king’s  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  of  his  brothers  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  Prince  Frederic 
William,  and.  which  did  not  name  the  queen. 
The  queen’s  name,  however,  was  instantly  added 
as  one  that  might  be  regent ; but  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  either 
beeuuse  ministers  were  deterred  by  antipathies  of 
their  own,  or  because  they  were  desirous  “ of  not 
setting  fire  to  the  old  stubble  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  and  Lord  Bute.”  The  king  himself  pro- 
posed to  the.  consideration  of  parliament  the  ex- 
pediency of  investing  him  with  the  power  of 
appointing,  from  time  to  time , by  instruments 
under  his  sign  manual,  either  the  queen  or  any 
other  person  of  the  royal  family,  usually  residing  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  guardian  of  his  successor,  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  successor  should 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen.  Here  no  one  was  named 
directly  save  the  queen,  but  as  murmurs  were 
heard  his  majesty  sent  a new  message,  and,  instead 
of  these  general  nominations,  the  five  princes  of  the 
royal  family  were  specially  named,  with  pow  er  to  the 
crown  of  supplying  their  places  with  other  persons, 
if  they  died  off.  When  this  bill  was  read  a second 
time  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Lyttelton  com- 
plained that  it  left  in  doubt  and  obscurity  who 
would  really  be  regent ; and  he  opposed  an  un- 
known regent.  J»rd  Temple  opposed  the  whole 
bill,  and  so  did  Lord  Shelburne.  Upon  the  first 
division,  which  was  on  the  commitment  of  the 
bill,  the  Duke  Jof  Newctstle  and  almost  nil  the 
opposition  voted  in  the  ministerial  majority.  It 
is  assumed  that  Newcastle  felt  that  he  could  not 
decently  oppose  a bill  which  so  closely  resem- 
bled the  regency  scheme  he  had  himself  pro- 
posed in  the  preceding  reign.  The  hill  was 
committed  by  a majority  of  120  against  9 — a 
slender  minority,  which  so  enraged  I^ord  Temple, 
that  he  went  no  more  to  the  House  while  the 
question  was  pending.  But  next  day  Ix>rd  Lvt- 
telton  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  to  name 
which  one  of  the  persons  specified  he  would 
recommend  for  regent.  I*  the  midst  of  this  debate 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  started  two  questions; 
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Whether  the  queen  were  naturalised?  And, if  not 
naturalised,  whether  she  were  capable  of  being 
regent?  and  to  these  queries  he  added  a third — 
Who  are  the  royal  family?  In  reply  to  the  last 
question  Lord  Denbigh  answered,  “ All  who  are 
prayed  for but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said  more 
significantly,  “Those  only  wiio  are  in  the  order  of 
succession;”  which  was  a direct  exclusion  of 
the  Princess  Dowager.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  to  consult  the  judges;  but  Lord  Mansfield 
fought  this  off.  They  then  proceeded  to  vote  on 
liord  Lyttelton’s  motion,  which  was  rejected  by 
89  to  31.  At  this  point  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
went  off  from  the  House  and  the  question ; and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  many  others  hurried  away  to 
the  horsc-racing  at  Newmarket.  The  third  day  in 
the  l^ords  is  described  ns  a scene  of  folly  and  con- 
fusion. The  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  persons  capable  of  the  regency 
should  be  declared  to  be  the  queen,  the  princess 
dowager,  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  late  king 
usually  resident  in  England.  Lord  Halifax,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  proposed  to  substitute  the 
word  now  for  usually ; but  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond persisted,  nnd  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  would  not,  however,  yield  to  name 
the  princess  dowager,  albeit  the  chancellor  very 
solemnly  declnred  that  the  king’s  mother  was  really 
one  of  the  royal  family,  and  must  be  so  considered. 
After  puzzling  on  for  two  hours  upon  Lord 
Halifax’s  proposition.  Lord  Folkstonc  said,  “ Why 
not  use  both  words?  and  say  vow  and  usually  7” 
Their  lordships  adopted  this  amendment  at  once, 
and  then  rejected  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion, 
but  ordered  the  judges  to  attend  the  *next  day  on 
the  question  about  the  queen’s  naturalization. 
When  the  judges  appeared  they  decided  for  the 
queen's  capability  ; but  then,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
House,  Lord  Halifax  rose  to  desire,  by  the  king’s 
pernflssion,  to  have  the  bill  recommitted  ; and  his 
lordship  then  moved  the  very  words  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  amendment,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  princess  dow  ager’s  name,  who  was  thus 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  regency,  and  stig* 
matised  by  act  of  parliament.  This  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  “ The  astonishment  of  the  world,  ” 
continues  Horace  Walpole,  “ is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Lord  Bute’s  friends  arc  thunder-struck. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  nlmost  danced  about  the 
House  for  joy.  Comments  there  are  various  ; and 
some  palliate  it,  by  saying  it  was  done  at  the 
princess’s  desire ; but  the  most  inquisitive  say,  the 
king  was  taken  by  surprise,  that  [Lord  Halifax 
proposed  the  amendment  to  him,  and  hurried  w’ith 
it  to  the  House  of  I^ords  before  it  could  be  recalled  ; 
and  they  even  surmise  that  he  did  not  observe  to 
the  king  the  omission  of  his  mother’s  name.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  open  war  seems  to  be  declared  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  administration,  and  men 
are  gazing  to  see  which  side  will  be  victorious.  . . 
...  This  is  the  worst  of  North  Britons,  and  pub- 
lished by  act  of  parliament.”*  When  the  bill  was 
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carried  down  to  the  Lower  House,  it  was  expected  Regency  Bill  had  been  managed  throughout  in  a 
that  Mr.  Pitt  would  be  there  to  strike  a decided  foul  spirit  of  faction,  those  who  held  the  princess 
party  blow  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  princess  dowager  as  innocent  and  those  who  accused  her 
dowager  ; but  the  great  orator  gave  himself  a being  alike  led  by  merely  party  motives  and  ob- 
terrible  fit  of  the  gout,  and  nobody  was  ready  to  jects,  and  all  of  them  pluying  a game  which  must 
read  his  part  to  the  audience.”*  Pitt,  it  appears,  ever  remain  unintelligible  in  many  of  its  parts, 
had  been  balancing  whether  he  should  court  the  The  mob  seemed  determined  not  to  leave  all  the 
king’s  favour  by  moving  the  obloquy  from  his  black  work  to  ministers,  Lords,  and  Copimons,  but 
mother,  or  avoid  risking  his  popularity  with  the  to  take  their  share  of  noise  and  confusion.  On  the 
mob,  who  were  inveterate  against  the  princess  15th  of  May,  when  the  king  went  down  to  give  his 
dowager;  and  had  at  lust  resolved  to  do  nothing,  assent  to  the  Regency  Bill,  a multitude  of  journey- 
being  quite  persuaded  that  the  false  step  made  by  men  silk-weavers  and  others  from  Spitulfields 
ministers  must  precipitate  their  fall  without  any  w ent  up  to  St.  James’s  Palace  with  black  Hags  and 
effort  of  his.  In  his  absence  the  greater  part  of  the  I other  symptoms  of  distress  and  mourning,  to  pre- 
opposition were  like  a Hock  of  sheep  without  i sent  a petition  in  which  they  complained  that  they 
their  bell-wether — they  knew  not  how  to  act,  and  were  all  reduced  to  a state  of  starvation  by  the  im- 
the  bill  on  the  first  day  did  not  occupy  two  mi-  portation  of  French  silks.  They  surrounded  both 
nutes.  But  on  the  second  reading  a hot  debate  Houses  of  parliament,  making  a great  noise  and 
was  got  up  which  lasted  till  nine  at  night.  Colonel  insulting  various  members.  They  carried  red  Hags 
Barre  attacked  it  with  much  spirit,  and  General  mixed  with  their  black  banners;  they  terrified 
Conway  ridiculed  the  House  of  Lords,  saying  they  the  House  of  Lords,  where  thirty  members  were 
had  deliberated  without  concluding  and  concluded  j not  present,  into  an  adjournment ; and  in  the  cven- 
without  deliberating.  The  House  separated  with-  | ing  they  attacked  Bedford  House  and  began  to 
out  a division ; and  then  there  was  a whisper  that  pull  down  the  walls,  shouting  out  tluit  the  Duke 
the  Tories  would  undertake  what  the  Whigs  had  had  been  bribed  to  make  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
not  chosen  or  dared  to  do,  and  move  to  have  the  blcau,  w hich  had  brought  French  silks,  poverty,  and 
princess  dowager  named  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  ! all  other  curses  into  the  land.  The  riot  act  was 
the  queen  and  the  princes.  Horace  Walpole,  who  read,  and  detachments  of  the  guards,  both  horse 
considered  that  neither  morality  nor  prudence  im-  and  foot,  were  called  out.  The  mob  then  tied, 
posed  this  excluding  and  branding  the  mother  of  many  of  them  being  much  cut  and  trampled  on, 
the  sovereign  merely  upon  rumour,  and  who,  as  a , but  no  lives  being  lost.  For  some  days  after  Lon- 
party  man,  considered  still  more  seriously  that  the  don  presented  a melancholy  aspect,  the  streets 
opposition  were  throwing  away  a fine  chance  of  being  crowded  with  soldiery,  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
favour  with  the  king,  attempted  to  rally  the  Whigs;  ports  spread  of  mutinies  among  the  sailors  at 
but  the  Bedfords  were  averse  to  any  demonstration,  Portsmouth,  insurrections  among  the  weavers  of 
and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  of  character , Norwich,  tumultuous  gatherings  in  Essex,  and  riots 
and  said  that  they  would  "be  ruined  with  the  public  and  marchings  from  Lancashire.  “ And  what  is 
if  they  did  not  divide  against  the  princess  dowager,  worst  of  all,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “there  is 
When  the  question  came  on  again  Mr.  Morton,  such  a general  spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction 
member  for  Abingdon,  moved  that  the  name  of  in  the  lower  people,  that  I think  we  are  in  danger 
the  princess  should  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  This  of  a rebellion  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  in  a week, 
called  up  a more  violent  champion  in  the  person  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  neither  administration 
of  Mr.  Martin,  w ho  had  shot  Wilkes  in  the  duel,  nor  government.  The  king  is  out  of  town  ; and 
and  who  was  her  royal  highness’s  treasurer.  Mar-  this  is  the  crisis  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  stop 
tin  declared  that  the  princess  dowager  had  been  every  evil,  chooses  to  be  more  intractable  than 
grossly  stigmatised  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  \ ever.”*  In  fact  not  only  the  cabinet  but  the  coun- 
that  she  had  lived  long  enough  in  this  country  to  try  also  seemed  going  to  pieces.  Mr.  Burke  was 
know  the  arts  and  falsehood  of  those  who  had  pro-  1 as  seriously  alarmed  as  Horace  Walpole,  and,  like 
fessed  the  most  to  her.  The  prime  minister  re-  Walpole  and  a great  part  of  the  nation,  he  thought 
plied  with  equal  heat,  declaring  that,  though  he  that  Mr.  Pitt  alone  could  set  matters  to  rights, 
had  agreed  (to  the  restoration  of  her  name,  he  In  a letter  written  at  the  moment  when  the  fierce 
thought  the  omission  of  it  would  have  been  uni-  | yells  of  the  populace  were  ringing  in  his  cars,  he 
versally  acceptable!  Horace  Walpole,  General  j says — “The  Regency  Bill  has  shown  such  want  of 
Conway,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  other  members  ; concert  and  want  of  capacity  in  the  ministers,  such 
of  the  opposition  stole  away,  and  the  insertion  j an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  if  not 
of  the  name  was  at  last  carried  on  a division  by  a such  a design  against  it,  such  imposition  and  sur- 
inajority  of  167  against  37.  It  was  foreseen  that  prise  upon  the  king,  und  such  a misrepresentation 
the  king,  resenting  the  insult  to  his  mother,  would  of  the  disposition  of  parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
attempt  to  rid  himself  of  Mr.  George  Grenville  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a fixed  resolu- 
and  Lord  Halifax,  and  to  call  Mr.  Pitt  again  into  tion  to  get  rid  of  them  all  (unless  perhaps  ofGren- 
office,  though  in  so  doing  he  should  be  compelled  ville),  but  principally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; so 
to  submit  to  the  most  painful  alternatives.  The  that  you  will  have  nui^i  more  reason  to  be  sur- 
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prised  to  find  the  ministry  standing  by  the  end  of  i 
next  week,  than  to  hear  of  their  entire  removal. 
Nothing  but  an  intractable  temper  in  vour  friend  | 
Pitt  can  prevent  a most  admirable  and  lasting  sys-  1 
tern  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis  will 
show  whether  pride  or  patriotism  be  predominant 
in  his  character ; for  you  may  be  assured  he  has 
it  now  in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of  his 
country  upou  any  plan  of  politics  he  may 
choose  to  dictate,  w ith  great  and  honourable  terms 
to  himself  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  with  such  a strength  of  power  us  will  be  equal 
to  everything  but  absolute  despotism  over  the 
king  and  kingdom.  A few  days  w ill  show  whether 
he  will  tnkc  this  part,  or  that  of  continuing  on  his 
back  at  Hayes,  talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all 
ministerial  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary  ser- 
vice. For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but  his 
pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.** 

While  Burke  was  writing  these  words  negoti- 
ations were  actually  in  progress  with  the  orator.  ! 
On  the  lGlh  of  May  when  ministers  went  to  re-  I 
ccivc  his  majesty’s  commands  for  his  speech  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  was  to  have  been 
on  the  22nd,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  have 
parliament  prorogued  but  only  adjourned.  They 
asked  if  he  then  intended  to  make  any  change  in 
his  administration?  He  replied,  certainly;  for  he 
could  not  bear  it  as  it  was.  He  then  sent  for  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  dispatched 
him  to  Hayes  in  Kent  to  treat  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

“ The  hero  of  Culloden,”  says  Walpole,  “ went 
down  in  person  to  the  conqueror  of  America,  at 
Hayes,  and,  though  tendering  almost  carte  hlanche 
— hianchissime  for  the  constitution,  and  little  short 
of  it  for  the  whole  red-book  of  places — brought 
hack  nothing  hut  a flat  refusal.  Words  cannot 
paint  the  confusion  into  which  everything  is 
thrown.  The  four  ministers,  I mean  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Grenville,  and  the  two  secretaries,  ac- 
quainted their  master  yesterday,  that  they  adhere 
to  one  another,  and  shall  all  resign  to-morrow,  and, 
perhaps,  must  be  recalled  on  Wednesday.”  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  continued  for  a day  or  tw  o 
his  endeavours  to  form  a ministry;  hut  nobody 
worth  having  would  undertake  when  Mr.  Pitt  had 
refused  ; and  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  extreme 
mortilieation  of  retaining  his  old  ministers.  It  is 
said,  and  may  be  easily  believed,  that  these  func- 
tionaries, who  would  have  been  turned  off  if  the 
king  had  had  power  to  do  it,  were  disrespectful 
and  even  insolent  to  his  majesty.  They  peremp- 
torily demanded  a royal  promise  of  never  consult- 
ing Lord  Bute,  the  immediate  dismission  of  his 
lordship’s  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  from  his  high 
offices  in  Scotland,  and  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Granby  to  be  captuin  general  or  head  of  the  army. 
Bound  hand  and  foot  as  he  was,  the  king  expressed 
his  anger  and  astonishment,  and  bade  them  return 
at  10  o’clock  at  night  for  his  answer.  But  before 
the  appointed  hour  he  sent  the  lord  chancellor  to  in- 
timate that  he  would  not  bind  himself  by  a promise 
never  to  consult  Lord  Bute,  though  he  acquiesced 


in  the  propriety  of  not  letting  his  lordship  inter- 
fere in  public  business  ; that  he  consented  to  dis- 
place Bute’s  brother  ; but  that  he  absolutely  refused 
the  article  about  Lord  Granby.  Ministers,  like 
his  majesty,  took  time  to  cbnsider.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  they  gave  up  the  point 
of  Lord  Granby,  and  contented  themselves  with 
the  promise  of  not  permitting  Bute  to  interfere. 
They  demanded  and  obtained  the  instant  removal 
of  Lord  Hollund,  whose  profitable  place  of  pay- 
master was  conferred  on  Charles  Townshend,  and 
they  got  the  places  of  I^ord  Bute’s  brother  for  the 
Marquess  of  Lorn.  To  the  surprise  of  most  men 
Lord  Temple  now  declared  himself  the  warmest 
friend  of  the  present  administration  ; — but,  from 
first  to  last.  Temple’s  conduct  seems  even  more 
inexplicable  than  that  of  his  great  brother-in-law. 
The  king,  most  uneasy  under  what  he  considered 
a state  of  thraldom  anil  dishonour,  soon  made  fresh 
efforts  to  deliver  himself.  It  is  said  that  as  early 
as  the  20th  of  June  he  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  held 
a long  conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House  ; 
that  Pitt  said  he  could  not  engage  without  Lord 
Temple ; that  Temple  was  then  sent  for ; and 
that  through  his  lordship’s  objections  the  negoti- 
ation fell  again  to  the  ground.  Early  in  July  the 
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king  once  more  applied  to  his  uncle,  and  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  undertook  to  treat  with 
old  Newcastle,  whose  great  parliamentary  weight 
seems  alwuys  to  have  been  considered  nearly  ns 
important  os  Pitt’s  oratory  and  popularity.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  always  at  least  more  tractable 
than  Pitt,  joined  Cumberland  in  addressing  him- 
self to  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  opposition, 
and  by  the  15th  of  July  a newr  ministry  w as  ad- 
justed. The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury ; the  accomplished 
General  Conway  was  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  named  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state ; the  other  secretary  was 
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the  Duke  of  Grafton ; Mr.  Dowdeswell  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
was  removed  from  his  embassy  at  Paris  to  be  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
satisfied  himself  with  the  privy  seal.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  cabinet  was  to  elevate  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  I,ord 
Camden — an  appointment  which  was  exceedingly 
popular. 

A more  honest,  honourable,  and  well  inten- 
tioned  man  than  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  has 
rarely  occupied  the  post  of  premier;  nor  was  it 
matter  of  slight  moment  that  he  had  for  his  private 
secretary  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  nowT  for  the 
first  time  obtained  a seat  in  parliament.  General 
Conway  had  eminent  abilities,  and  a power  of 
fascination  seldom  exceeded ; other  members  of 
the  cabinet  had,  at  the  time,  a fair  reputation  ; and 
there  seemed  a reasonable  hope  that  this  Rocking- 
ham admistration  would  obtain  strength  and  dura- 
bility : — but  it  had  been  already  proved  that  no 
administration  could  stand  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 
not  a member  ; and  this  was  not  destined  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  party,  more- 
over, was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  October. 

Meanwhile  the  fatal  effects  of  George  Grenville's 
stamp  act  had  raised  the  storm  beyond  the 
Atlantic  to  an  absolute  hurricane.  In  New  York 
the  obnoxious  act  was  printed  with  a skull  and 
cross-bones  instead  of  the  royal  arms,  and  hawked 
about  the  streets  by  the  title  of  44  England's  Folly 
and  America's  Ruin ;”  at  Boston  the  colours  of 
the  shipping  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  the 
church  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled  a funeral 
knell ; at  Philadelphia  the  people  spiked  the 
guns  on  the  ramparts;  and  everywhere  there 
was  a ferment,  and  a resolution  to  risk  extremi- 
ties rather  than  submit.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  anything  like  a stem  opposition  would  be 
confined  to  the  presbyterian  and  democratic  colo- 
nies of  New  England ; but  it  was  presently 
found  that  the  episcopalian  and  aristocratic  colo- 
nists of  Virginia  were  in  a disposition  no  less 
alarming.  In  fact  the  loudest  note  of  defiance  now 
proceeded  from  that  quarter.  The  House  of  assem- 
bly there  was  shaken  by  the  daring  eloquence  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  from  the  beginning  kept  no 
terms  with  royalty.  In  a debate  on  the  stamp 
act  Henry  exclaimed  44  Caesar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  I.  his  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  George  III. 

• he  was  interrupted  by  a voice  crying 

“Treason!"  upon  which,  pausing  for  an  instant, 
he  added,  44  and  George  III.  may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it.”  The  assembly  voted  a series  of  resolutions, 
declaring  that  the  first  settlers  in  Virginia  had 
brought  with  them  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  the  people  of  England  ; that 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  their  own  House 
of  assembly,  in  the  article  of  taxes  and  internal 
police,  had  never  been  forfeited  or  relinquished, 

VOL.  i. 


but  constantly  recognised  by  the  king  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain ; that  the  assembly  of 
Virginia,  together  with  his  majesty  or  his  substi- 
tutes, had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  tax  the 
inhabitants  of  Virginia ; and  that  every  attempt  to 
vest  such  a power  in  any  other  person  or  persons 
was  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  destroy  both  British  and 
American  independence.  This  example  had  a 
prodigious  effect  in  other  colonics ; and  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Boston  proposed  holding  a 
general  meeting  at  New  York,  whither  each  pro- 
vince should  send  delegates  to  concert  measures 
for  overthrowing  the  grievance  of  the  stamp  act. 

When  the  stamps  arrived  it  was  found  impos- 
sible either  to  put  them  in  circulation  or  to  pre- 
serve them  from  destruction.  At  Boston  a mob 
testified  its  dissatisfaction  by  lighting  a bonfire  in 
the  streets  and  burning  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty ; and  similar  riots  broke  out  in  other 
cities.  The  news  of  the  change  of  the  ministry  in 
England  encouraged  them  to  hope  that  the  stamp 
act  would  l>e  set  aside,  but  did  not  relax  their 
activity.  The  freeholders  of  Boston  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Conway  and  Barre,  and  or- 
dered their  portraits  for  the  Town  Hall ; but 
nevertheless  nine  out  of  thirteen  of  the  colonies 
sent  their  delegates  to  the  proposed  meeting  at 
New  York,  where  the  king’s  governor  declared 
such  meeting  to  be  unconstitutional  and  unlawful, 
but  did  not  venture  to  give  it  any  further  molesta- 
tion. Fourteen  strong  resolutions  were  presently 
adopted.  They  repeated  the  argument  already  used, 
that,  as  the  profits  of  their  trade  centred  in  Great 
Britain,  they  thereby  contributed  largely  to  the 
public  necessities;  they  did  not  deny  that  other 
sums  might  be  levied  upon  them  less  indirectly, 
but  they  maintained  that  only  their  own  represen- 
tatives in  Houses  of  assembly  could  vote  away  any 
such  money  or  impose  any  tax  whatsoever.  Claim- 
ing the  right  of  petitioning  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  they  drew  up  three  several  petitions  ; 
and  then  withdrew'  to  their  respective  homes  to 
promote  associations  against  the  importation  of 
British  manufactures  until  the  stamp  act  should 
be  repealed  by  the  British  parliament. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  ministers,  who 
were  not  all  of  one  opinion,  and  who  were  thwarted 
by  the  strong  feelings  of  the  king,  could  venture  to 
do  little  or  nothing ; and  the  great  subjections 
still  considered  too  unimportant  to  call  for  any 
extraordinary  exertion.  Parliament  did  not  meet 
till  the  17th  of  December,  and  then,  as  if  in  the 
most  piping  time  of  peace,  it  was  almost  immedi- 
ately prorogued  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
king  having  merely  mentioned  in  his  speech  that 
something  had  occurred  in  America  which  would 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  legislature  having  done  nothing  beyond  the 
issuing  (by  the  Commons)  of  a few  writs  to  fill  up 
vacancies. 

a.d.  1760.  — Parliament  re  assembled  on  the 
14th  of  January,  wrhen  his  majesty  spoke  more  at 
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Borro*.  From  an  Original  Drawing. 


length  on  the  subject  of  the  American  colonies,  and 
informed  the  Houses  that  he  had  ordered  the 
proper  papers  to  be  laid  before  them.  “ No  time,” 
said  his  majesty,  “ has  been  lost  on  the  first  advice 
of  these  disturbances  to  issue  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors of  my  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of 
my  forces  in  America,  for  the  exertion  of  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  suppressing  riots  and 
tumults,  and  in  the  effectual  support  of  lawful  au- 
thority.” For  the  rest  he  left  it  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  parliament.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  two 
or  three  important  facts  glared  out.  The  Rock- 
ingham administration  had  used  various  conde- 
scensions towards  Mr.  Pitt,  and  had  appointed  his 
solicitor  and  friend,  Mr.  Nuthall,  to  the  important, 
confidential,  and  profitable  office  of  solicitor  to  the 
treasury ; but  these,  and,  we  believe,  still  greater 
favours  and  lures,  had  been  thrown  away  upon 
the  recluse  of  Hayes,  whose  gout  had  now  conve- 
niently left  him.  It  was  also  made  evident  that  all 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  look  on  the 
stamp  act  through  the  same  medium,  and  that 
there  was  a difference  of  opinion  on  various  other 
!>oints.  When  the  great  orator  rose  all  eyes  were 
bent  upon  him,  as  if  with  a gesture  and  a word  he 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  new  government.  He 
did  not  leave  them  long  in  doubt.  He  said,  that 
personally  he  could  not  object  to  the  members  of 
the  present  administration  ; they  were  men  of  fair 
characters,  and  such  as  he  liked  to  sec  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s service : he  had  never  been  made  u sacrifice 
by  any  of  them ; to  some  he  had  given  his  advice. 


but  his  confidence  he  could  not  give  them.  And 
then  followed  one  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  of 
his  oratorical  displays : — Bowing  to  the  Treasury 
Bench  with  great  grace  and  dignity,  he  said, — 
“ Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a plant  of 
slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom ; youth  is  the  season 
of  credulity.  By  comparing  events  with  each 
other,  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  methinks  I 
plainly  discover  the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  influ- 
ence. There  is  a clause  in  the  act  of  settlement 
to  oblige  every  member  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  his  sovereign.  Would 
it  were  observed  ! I have  had  the  honour  to  serve 
the  crown,  and,  if  I could  have  submitted  to  influ- 
ence, I might  have  still  continued  to  serve  it ; but 
I would  not  be  responsible  for  others.  I have  no 
local  attachments ; it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether 
a man  w as  rocked  in  his  cradle  on  this  side  or  that 
side  of  the  Tweed.  I sought  for  merit  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  my  boast  that  I was  the 
first  minister  who  looked  for  it,  and  found  it,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  north.  I called  it  forth,  and 
drew  into  your  service  a hardy  and  intrepid  race 
of  men  ! — men  who,  w hen  left  by  your  jealousy, 
became  a prey  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies,  and 
hud  gone  nigh  to  overturn  the  state  in  the  war 
before  the  last.*  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 

• Some  of  the  pleasantest  tellers  to  read  in  all  the  four  volumes 
of  the  Chatham  cornwpondcnrr  an*  two  or  three  which  pa**rd  be 
twi*cn  Pitt  ami  Uir  Honourable  Colonel  Simon  Fraser.  the  l>r»\e  and 
honourable  son  of  that  arrh-traitor  Simon  bonl  Lovat.  who  was  lie- 
headed  on  Tower  Hill.  Alter  Uung  conllned  for  some  time  m Kdin* 
burgh  Castle,  the  'gallant  and  then  t/mug  man  was  liberated  by  go- 
vernment. In  1751  lie  received  a full  pardon  for  all  that  he  had 
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brought  to  combat  on  your  side ; they  served  with 
fidelity,  as  they  fought  with  valour,  and  conquered 
for  you  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; — detested  be 
the  national  reflections  against  them  ! they  are  un- 
just, groundless,  illiberal,  unmanly.  When  I ceased 
to  serve  his  majesty  as  a minister,  it  was  not  the 
country  of  the  man  by  which  I was  moved— but 
the  man  of  that  country  wanted  wisdom,  and  held 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom.’*  He  dis- 
approved of  the  tardiness  displayed  in  giving  notice 
to  parliament  of  the  troubles  in  America;  he  re- 
minded the  House  that,  when  the  unfortunate  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  (ta.\  those  colonies,  he  was 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness ; if  he  could  have 
endured  to  lie  carried  in  his  bed,  he  would  have 
solicited  some  friendly  hand  to  have  laid  him  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  order  that  he  might 
have  home  testimony  against  the  act.  He  was  not 
well  now,  and,  as  he  could  not  depend  on  his  health 
for  a future  day,  he  would  say  a few  words  while 
he  could.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  muke  \ 
the  question  a point  of  honour,  or  consider  them- 
selves bound  to  persevere  because  they  had  begun. 
He  proclaimed  his  opinion  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  right  to  lay  a tux  upon  the  American  colonics ; 
making,  however,  at  the  same  time,  the  seemingly 
contradictory  assertion,  that  her  authority  over  those 
colonies  was  sovereign  and  supreme,  “ The  colo- 
nists,” he  said,  “are  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen; — equally  hound  by  its  laws,  and  , 
equally  participating  in  the  constitution  of  this  free  j 
country.  The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the  i 
bastards  of  England.  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the 
governing  or  legislative  power.  Taxes  are  the  vo- 
luntary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone.  In 
legislation  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike 
concerned,  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the 
crown  to  a tax  is  only  necessary  to  clothe  it  with 
the  form  of  a law.  The  gift  and  grant  is  of  the 
Commons  alone.  In  ancient  days  the  crown,  the 
barons,  and  the  clergy  possessed  the  lands.  In 
those  days  the  barons  and  the  clergy  granted  to  the 
crown  ; they  gave  and  granted  w hat  was  their  own. 
At  present,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and 

<lone  in  the  rebellion  of  17  43.  Ho  entered  into  the  service  of  George 
II..  and  a few  year*  after  raised  a regiment  of  1800  men  in  the  HL'Ii- 
1 a nd«.  Heine  appointed  their  colonel,  he  went  out  with  thaw  brave 
fellow*  to  North  America,  and  di-einguUhed  hiimrlf  in  Hitt-*  war  at 
Ixiuislnirg'  and  Quebec.  In  17fiH  he  served  with  Burgos ne  a*  taiga* 
dt.T  Kcner.il  in  the  force*  wml  to  relieve  I’nrtUKHl.  After  the  war 
w hich  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  he  sat  in  the  Ihiiish 
parliament  for  the  county  of  Inverne**;  and  in  I77«  he  was  restored 
to  the  lands  and  estates  forfeited  by  hut  old  father ‘a  treason-  In  n 
letter  to  lilt,  then  Karl  of  Chatluim,  dated  Oporto,  June  vo,  1770,  and 
announcing  a pipe  of  exceeding  good  po,t  <•  with  par- 

ticular care  and  without  any  addition  of  brandy,”  Fraser  says  I 
beg-  leave  to  anitire  your  lordship  that  It  U the*  pride  of  my'  life  lo 
have  been  distinguished  by  you.  und  that  whilst  it  lust*  I shall  join 
to  the  veneration  due  to  y ou  from  the  public  that  sincere  gratitude 
with  which  1 have  the  honour  to  la?.  &e.  Set."—' To  this  Chatham  re- 
plied in  a really  noble  tone:—”  In  answer  to  the  obliging  expressions 
with  which  you  honour  me,  allow  m»?  to  say,  that,  if  I dare  admit  the 
hope  that  1 may  deserve  anything  from  my  country,  it  is  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  having  earnestly  endeavoured,  during  the  war,  that 
true  merit  should  l»e  allowed  to  display  itself,  and.  to  use  the  word* 

I have  amne where  seen.  * that  willing  valour  should  not  want  a 
sword.'  You,  dear  sir,  and  those  you  led,  have  sufficiently  made 
my  pana«yric  in  the  fields  of  America,  and  I shall  ever  be  proud 
and  happy  to  bear  a Just  testimony  to  such  honourable  services.” 


other  circumstances  permitting,  the  Commons  are 
become  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  The  church 
(God  bless  it!)  has  but  a pittance.  The  property 
of  the  Lords,  compared  writh  that  of  the  Commons, 
is  as  a drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ; and  this  house 
represents  those  Commons,  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands ; and  those  proprietors  virtually  represent  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants.  When,  therefore,  in  this 
house  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is 
our  own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we 
do  ? We,  your  majesty’s  Commons  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, give  and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ? our 
own  property?  No;  we  give  and  grant  to  your 
majesty  the  property  of  your  majesty’s  Commons  of 
America.  It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms.”  After 
dwelling  still  more  upon  the  distinction  between 
legislation  and  taxation,  he  fell  upon  the  idea  of 
some  who  had  maintained  that  the  colonies,  like 
many  places  in  Great  Britain  that  sent  no  members 
to  parliament,  were,  nevertheless,  represented  by 
the  aggregate  of  the  members  sent  by  other  places. 
And  here  he  announced  what  has  been  culled  the 
first  germ  of  parliamentary  reform ; though,  in 
fact,  nearly  as  much  had  been  said  in  the  house  by 
others  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  by  Pitt  himself 
in  conversation  and  in  letters.  “ There  is,”  said 
he,  “an  idea  that  the  colonies  are  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  house.  I would  fain  know  by  whom  an 
American  is  represented  here?  Is  he  represented 
by  any  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any  county  in  this 
kingdom  ? Would  to  God  that  respectable  repre- 
sentation was  augmented  to  a greater  number ! Or, 
will  you  tell  him  that  he  is  represented  by  any  re- 
presentative of  a borough — a borough  which,  per- 
haps, its  own  representatives  never  saw.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of'  the  constitution. 
It  cunnot  continue  a century.  If  it  does  not  drop 
it  must  be  amputated.”*  He  concluded  his  brilliant 
declamation  by  repeating  that  the  commoners  of 
j America,  represented  in  their  assemblies,  had  ever 
been  in  possession  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
giving  and  granting  their  own  money;  and  that 
this  kingdom,  as  the  supreme  and  legislative 
power,  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the  right  of 
binding  the  colonies  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations 
and  restrictions  in  trade,  navigation,  and  manufac- 
tures,— in  everything  except  taking  money  out  of 
their  pockets  without  their  consent.  When  he 
sate  down  the  House  was  awred,  and  for  some  time 
no  one  rose  to  reply.  At  last  General  Conway  stood 
up,  and  frankly  declared  that  his  sentiments  on  the 
general  question  were  conformable  to  those  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  excused  ministers  for  their  tardy  notice 

• J nit  four  year*  after  Oil*  strikin';  declaration  he  read  the  lesion 
twickwanW.  declaring  that  the  rotten  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  were, 
must  beo.rmdff.-d  the  natural  infirmity  of  the  constitution— that,  like 
the  iutirmiti.-s  of  the  IkmIv,  we  must  l**ar  it  with  patience,  and  sub- 
mit to  carry  it  aliout  with  um— that  the  limb  was  mortified  indeed, 
but  that  amputation  might  be  death.  Hut  it  should  lie  remembered 
thiit  this  splendid  orator  contradicted  in  the  like  manner  nearly  every 
principle  in  defending  w Inch  he  had  employed  lib  be*t  oratory,  anil 
earned  his  highest  popularity.  It  i*  also  to* la*  notes],  that  the  nun 
privmv  he  used  when  denouncing  parliamentary  reform  are  rather 
inappropriate,  and  contrary  to  hi*  object  t if  a limb  is  mortified,  and 
not  amputated,  death  mwit  ensue;  but  the  amputation  does  not  ueces- 
•arily  imply  death;  it  gives  a chanco  of  life,  und  therefore  is  em- 
ployed. 
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to  parliament,  by  saying,  that  the  first  news  of  the 
troubles  was  very  vague  and  imperfect.  But  in 
denying  the  continued  ascendancy  of  Lord  Bute 
Conway  spoke  with  more  warmth.  He  said,  “ An 
overruling  influence  has  been  hinted  at.  I see 
nothing  of  it.  I feel  nothing  of  it.  I disclaim  it 
for  myself,  and,  aa  far  as  my  discernment  cun  reach, 
for  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  minister!.”  Conway 
was  the  very  scul  of  honour,  and  one  that  would 
never  have  ventured  this  assertion  if  he  had  not 
felt  it  to  be  true ; yet  even  Conway,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  character,  and  his  then  great  popula- 
rity, could  not  remove  the  conviction  carried  into 
the  popular  mind,  now  and  down  to  a still  later 
date,  by  the  philippics  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  mighty  magician,  the  opaque  shadow 
of  Bute  long  continued  to  be  seen  over  the  throne 
and  cabinet.  Since  those  days  of  strife  and  faction 
some  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  illusion,  and  the  unfuirness  of  the 
accusation.  Those  who  go  the  greatest  lengths  on 
the  side  of  the  king  maintain,  that  from  the  month 
of  August,  1763,  when  Bute  fuiled  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Pitt,  his  lordship  retired  into  abso- 
lute privacy,  and  bo  scrupulously  abstained  from  all 
communication  with  the  king,  that  he  never  once 
saw  him  in  private,  and  resented  as  a personal 
offence  the  indiscretion  of  a person  who  once  at- 
tempted to  bring  him  into  the  presence  of  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  garden  of  a country  house.*1  Others, 
or  the  contrary,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  upon  better 
grounds,  maintain  that  the  total  disseverance  between 
the  king  and  his  ex-minister  did  not  take  place 
until  the  Grenville  administration,  in  May,  1765, 
exacted  from  him  the  promise  not  to  consult  Lord 
Bute,  and  got  from  him  the  nssurance  that  Bute 
should  not  he  allowed  to  interfere  in  business.  If 
the  king  really  gave  this  assurance.  Ins  character 
for  veracity  will  justify  the  belief  that,  at  leust 
from  that  time , the  great  and  immediate  influence 
of  the  ex-minister  was  at  an  end.  But  Lord 
Brougham  seems  to  dute  the  disseverance  somc- 
w'hat  later,  or  a shorl  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  present  Rockingham  administration ; and  he 
assigns  for  the  cause,  not  any  promise  or  pledge 
given  by  his  majesty,  but  the  tardy  discovery  of  a 
too  close  intimacy  between  Bute  and  his  mother. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  attempted  interview  in  the 
garden  ; but  makes  the  king  and  not  Bute  the 
party  offended  by  the  attempt.  His  aunt,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  had  some  plan  of  again  bringing 
the  two  parties  together;  and,  on  a day  when 
George  III.  was  to  pay  her  a visit  at  her  villa  of 
Gunncrsbury,  near  Brentford,  she  invited  Lord 
Bute,  whom  she,  probablv,  had  never  informed  of 
her  foolish  intentions.  He  was  walking  in  the 
garden  when  she  took  her  nephew  down  stairs  to 
view  it,  suying,  there  was  no  one  there  but  an  old 
friend  of  his,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 
He  had  not  time  to  ask  who  it  might  be,  when,  on 
entering  the  garden,  he  saw  his  former  minister 
w alking  up  an  alley.  The  king  instantly  turned 

• Quarterly  Renew,  No.  cxxxi.  ; 
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back  to  avoid  him,  reproved  the  silly  old  woman 
sharply,  and  declared  that,  if  ever  she  repeated 
such  experiments,  she  had  seen  him  for  the  last 
time  in  her  house.”*  We  know  ourselves,  from  a 
living  and  indisputable  authority,  that  George  III. 
himself  \ at  a much  later  period  of  his  life,  when 
Bute  was  all  but  forgotten,  reluted  this  anecdote  to 
a confidential  friend  and  servant,  omitting,  however, 
the  name  of  the  lady.  The  king  declared  in  a 
solemn  manner  that  at  the  moment  Pitt  was  talking 
of  the  overruling  influence  he  had  no  communica- 
tion whatever,  either  on  business  of  state  or  on  pri- 
vate matters,  with  his  ex-minister — that  he  had 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Lord  Bute,  that  he 
had  pledged  his  word  not  to  permit  his  interference, 
and  from  that  moment,  upon  his  t cord  as  a gtnth  - 
man,  he  had  never  spoken  with  him  in  private,  and 
scarcely  ever  in  public.  The  king,  however,  neither 
named  the  ministry,  nor  the  precise  time  of  giving 
this  promise.  Lord  Bute  himself  was  accustomed 
to  complain  of  royal  ingratitude  or  neglect,  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  forbidden  all  access  to  tlic  king ; 
and  once  through  his  son,  Lord  Mountstuort,  was 
rather  specific  as  to  date.  In  a letter  addressed 
to  the  newspapers,  Lord  Mountstuart  said — “ lie 
(Lord  Bute)  does  authorise  me  to  say  that  he  de- 
clares upon  his  solemn  word  of  honour  that  he  has 
not  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  his  majesty  but 
at  his  levee  or  drawing-room,  nor  has  he  presumed 
to  offer  an  advice  or  opinion  concerning  the  dispo- 
sition of  offices,  or  the  conduct  of  measures,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  any  other,  from 
the  time  when  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
consulted  in  the  arrangement  of  a ministry,  1765, 
to  the  present  hour.”t  But,  at  whatever  date  the 
king’s  strict  line  of  conduct  was  adopted,  it  seems 
indisputable  that  it  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct  at 
this  time,  when  Pitt  was  reviving  the  unpopular 
charge  for  his  own  or  for  party  purposes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  misstatement 
arose  out  of  ignorance  or  misconception.  The  truth 
was,  people  in  opposition  made  the  same  use  of 
Buie  that  nurses  make  of  goblins,  and  Pitt  himself, 
in  his  turn,  had  to  face  the  phantom ; for.  a few 
years  lutcr,  when  he  was  minister,  John  Wilkes 
accused  him  of  submitting  to  the  overruling  in- 
fluence, and  being  the  tool  of  Bute. 

We  return  to  the  debate  on  American  affairs. 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  with  whom  had  originated 
the  fatal  stamp  act,  attempted  to  show  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  act  itself,  but  excessive 
culpability  and  negligence  in  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  office.  Like  Pitt,  he  complained  of 
the  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances. 
“They  began,”  said  lie,  “in  July,  and  now  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  Januury ; lately  they  were 
only  occurrences,  they  arc  now  grown  to  disturb- 
ances, to  tumults  and  riots.  I doubt  they  border 
on  open  rebellion;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day 
be  confirmed,  that  name  w ill  be  lost  in  revolution.” 

• SCitfimen  of  the  Time*  of  ft-ortf  III. 
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He  said  that  he  could  not  sec  the  distinction  which 
had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  taxation  was  a part  of  our  sovereign 
supreme  legislative  power  over  our  colonies. 
“ When,”  he  said,  “ I proposed  to  tux  America, 

I repeatedly  asked  this  house  if  any  objection  could 
be  made  to  the  right ; but  no  one  attempted  to 
deny  that  right.  Protection  and  obedience  are  re- 
ciprocal. Great  Britain  protects  America:  Ame- 
rica is  bound  to  yield  obedience.  I f not,  tell  me 
when  the  Americans  were  emancipated  ? When 
they  want  the  protection  of  this  kingdom,  they  are 
always  ready  to  ask  it : that  protection  has  always 
been  afforded  them  in  the  most  full  and  ample 
manner.  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  im- 
mense debt  to  give  them  protection  ; and,  now 
they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a small  share 
towards  the  public  expense — an  expense  arising 
from  themselves,  they  renounce  your  authority, 
insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I might  almost 
say,  into  open  rebellion.  The  seditions  spirit  of 
the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the  factions  in  this 
house.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the  consequences 
of  what  they  say , provided  it  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  opposition .”  When  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville had  done  speaking,  several  members  rose 
together;  but,  as  the  great  orator  was  among 
them,  and  as  there  was  a loud  cry  of  “ Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Pitt,”  they  all  sat  down  except  him,  who  was 
excited  to  more  eloquence  than  ever.  He  took 
care  not  to  notice  the  bold  denial  which  had  been 
offered  by  Conway,  for  he  wished  the  Bute-burr 
to  stick,  and  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by 
disputing  the  point  with  a man  of  so  much  spirit 
and  veracity.  He  fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told 
him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the 
field,  he  would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it,  and 
combat  all  his  arguments.  Here  a question 
arose  whether  he  were  not  out  of  order,  having 
spoken  before ; but  the  common  rule3  of  the  house 
were  seldom  strictly  applied  to  so  great  an  orator. 
There  was  another  cry  of  “ Go  on,  go  on,”  and 
Pitt  went  on.  After  reflecting  severely  upon  Gren- 
ville for  complaining  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in 
that  house,  he  exclaimed, — “The  gentleman  tells 
us  America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in 
open  rebellion.  I rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of 
the  rest.”  He  said  that,  in  oil  our  wants  of  money, 
no  minister  since  the  Revolution  had  ever  thought 
of  taxing  the  American  colonies ; though,  when  he 
was  minister,  there  had  not  been  wanting  some 
who  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  burn  his 
fingers  with  an  American  stamp  act.  He  reca- 
pitulated his  arguments  to  prove  that  supreme  le- 
gislation and  taxation  were  different  things ; that 
we  might  regulate  their  trade,  but  could  not  tax 
the  colonies."  He  estimated  the  profits  derived  by 
Great  Britain  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies  at  two 
millions  sterling  a-year.  “This,”  said  he,  “ was 
the  fund  that  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the 
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last  war.  This  is  the  price  America  pays  us  for 
protection.”  He  then  alluded  to  the  checks  we 
had  put  on  the  irregular  trade  of  the  Americans 
with  the  colonics  of  Spain  in  the  New  World- 
checks  which  had  been  wrung  from  our  ministers 
by  the  incessant  complaints  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid 
— and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  had  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  discontent  and  disaffection  in  our 
own  colonies.  He  said,  “ Let  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  consequence  of  treaties  remain,  but 
let  not  an  English  minister  become  a custom-house 
officer  for  Spain,  or  for  any  foreign  power.”  He 
attributed  the  silence  in  which  Grenville’s  unfortu- 
nate acts  had  been  passed  not  to  ignorance  and  in- 
difference, but  to  deference  to  the  w ill  of  the  court. 
“ I know'  not  how  it  is,”  said  he,  “ but  there  is  a 
modesty  in  this  house  which  does  not  choose  to 
contradict  a minister.  Even  your  chair,  sir  (bow- 
ing to  the  speaker),  looks  too  often  towards  St. 
James’s.  I wish  gentlemen  would  think  better  of 
this  modesty.  If  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective 
body  may  begin  to  abate  of  its  respect  for  the  re- 
presentative.” He  then  alluded  to  the  alleged 
strength  of  England  and  weakness  of  America. 
“ It  is  true,”  said  he,  “ that  in  a good  cause,  on  a 
good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush 
America  to  atoms ; but  on  this  ground,  on  this 
stamp  act,  many  here  will  think  it  a crying  in- 
justice, and  I am  one  who  will  lift  up  my  hands 
against  it.  In  such  a cause  your  success  would  be 
hazardous.”  America,  if  she  fall,  he  exclaimed, 
would  fall  like  the  strong  man  : she  would  embrace 
the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the  consti- 
tution along  with  her.  lie  recommended  wisdom 
and  moderation  towards  America,  und  quoted  two 
lines  from  a ballad  by  Prior — 

" Ik*  to  her  f.mlU  n litt'c  Mind  : 

Be  to  her  tirluw  wry  kind." 

He  then  proposed  that  the  stamp  act  should  be 
repealed  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately;  but 
that  this  repeal  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
strongest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  her  colonics.  This  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockinghutn,  Ge- 
neral Conway,  and  nearly  all  the  res*  of  the  present 
administration ; and  petitions  against  the  stamp 
act,  which  had  been  imperiously  rejected  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  were  now'  welcomed  and  honoured. 
These  petitions  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly 
from  the  mercantile  class,  who  best  understood  the 
question,  and  who  wrere  more  immediately  inte- 
rested in  its  decision.  Edmund  Burke,  who  now 
first  made  his  genius  and  powers  known  in  the 
house,  made  two  speeches  for  repealing  the  stamp 
act,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  pub- 
licly commended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  filled  the  town 
with  wonder.  In  a short  time  a repealing  bill  was 
brought  in  by  ministers,  and,  after  being  six  weeks 
under  committee,  it  was  passed  by  a great  majority 
of  that  very  same  House  of  Commons  w hich  only 
a few  months  before  had  voted  the  stamp  act  ail 
but  unanimously.  The  bill,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Pitt,  was  attended  by  a declaratory 
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bill,  setting  forth  our  supreme  right,  sovereignty, 
&c. ; but  another  of  his  recommendations,  to  ex- 
plain and  u]K>logisc  for  the  stamp  act,  was  rejected 
as  too  humiliating.  The  great  orator,  and  not  the 
Rockingham  administration,  got  all  the  honour  of 
the  repeal ; and  it  was  most  unfairly  asserted  that 
ministers  were  bullied  into  that  measure  by  Mr. 
Pitt.*  When  the  repealing  act  was  carried  up  to 
the  Lords,  it  encountered  a violent  opposition.  On 
the  second  reading,  71  divided  aguinst  105;  and 
thirty-three  peers  entered  a strong  protest  against 
the  bill  and  its  non-taxing  principle.  It  was  ob- 
served, both  here  and  in  the  Lower  House,  that  the 
members  belonging  to  the  royal  household  voted 
with  the  opposition — a very  unequivocal  proof  of 
the  king's  feelings  on  the  subject.  On  the  third 
reading,  a new  protest  was  entered  by  twenty-eight 
peers  ; but  the  bill  passed  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  received  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  crown. 

The  Cyder  Act — the  last  act  of  a most  unpopu- 
lar minister,  and  otherwise  odious  and  irritating — 
had  never  ceased  being  the  subject  of  complaint 
and  outcry.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  procure 
its  repeal  or  amendment  under  George  Grenville's 
ministry  ; but  they  had  failed.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent session  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
innumerable  petitions,  and  a bill  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  for  repealing  so  much  of  that  law  as 
affected  private  persons,  or  interfered  with  the 
privacy  and  comfort  of  private  houses  These 
changes  proved  in  their  operation  to  be  little  better 
than  a bonus  to  country  gentlemen  who  made  their 
own  cyder ; but  the  repeal  was  uncommonly  po- 
pular at  the  moment. 

The  disposition  of  the  present  administration 
was  tested  on  a higher  principle,  by  the  question 
of  general  warrants,  which,  impeded  and  thrown 
back  by  the  late  ministers,  was  now  resumed  with 
heart  and  zeal.  On  the  25th  of  April,  the  com- 
mons resolved  that  general  warrants  for  seizing 
and  apprehending  any  person  or  persons,  except 
in  particular  cases  provided  for  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, were  illegal , and,  if  executed  on  nny  mem- 
ber of  that  house,  a breach  of  privilege.  And,  not 
stopping  here,  on  the  29th  they  passed  a bill  to 
restrain  the  issuing  of  warrants  for  seizing  any 
one’s  papers,  except,  under  certain  regulations,  in 
cases  of  treason  or  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  the  Lords  threw  out  this  latter  bill ; and  an 
attempt  to  introduce  another  bill  for  preventing 
the  seizure  of  any  body  by  general  warrants  failed 
even  in  the  Commons. 

The  Spitalfields  weavers  were  gratified  with  an 
act  for  further  restraining  the  importation  of  foreign 
silks;  and  people  generally,  who  had  some  appre- 
hension of  a famine  or  scarcity,  were  somewhat 
tranquillised  by  orders  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  corn,  and  to  enforce  the  old  laws  against  mono- 
indy,  forestalling,  and  regrating.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  early  in  June,  alter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  shown,  on  the  question  of  American  tax-  , 
ation  and  other  most  im|>ortant  points,  upon  what 
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slight  foundations  their  votes  and  opinions  had 
been  formed,  and  w ith  what  ease  they  could  change 
their  opinions  with  any  change  of  ministers. 

To  people  indifferent  to  party,  and  strangers  alike 
to  the  jostlingsand  jealousies  of  statesmen,  and  the 
secret  springs  and  cabals  of  the  court,  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  seemed  on  the  whole  to  have 
merited  confidence,  and  to  have  a fair  prospect  of 
enduring.  But,  in  fact,  their  doom  was  already 
sealed.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, who  had  been  visiting  at  Hayes,  6uddenlv 
threw  up  his  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  declaring 
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that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  colleagues  ex- 
cept that  they  were  weak,  and  wanted  that  strength 
which  Mr.  Pitt  alone  could  give  them.  “Under 
that  great  man,'*  exclaimed  his  grace,  “I  am  will- 
ing to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  merely  ns  a gene- 
ral officer,  but  as  a pioneer : under  him  I would 
take  up  a spade  or  a mattock.'*  Colonel  Barre, 
who  had  attained  to  great  weight  and  consider- 
ation in  the  Lower  House,  had  refused  his  support ; 
aud  General  Conway  felt  out  of  his  element,  and 
was  sighing  for  the  <71  itieter  life  of  the  army.  Soon 
after  the  prorogation,  the  chancellor,  Henley  Earl 
of  Northington,  to  discredit  the  cabinet,  started 
numerous  difficulties  on  some  legal  points  that 
were  submitted  to  his  judgment,  and  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  to  undermine  his  colleagues.  The 
court,  incensed,  it  is  said,  at  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham's delay  in  getting  a suitable  provision  from 
parliament  for  his  majesty’s  younger  brothers,  gave 
in  to  all  these  schemes,  though  the  king  to  the 
very  last  moment  treated  the  marquess  with  seem- 
ing complaisance,  and  even  kindness.  On  the 
10th  or  12th  of  July,  Pitt  received  the  king's  per- 
sonal commands  to  form  a new  administration  ; 
his  majesty  acquainting  him  that  he  had  no  terms 
to  propose,  but  should  put  himself  entirely  in  his 
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hands.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  infirmities,  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  (he  was  only  fifty-eight),  and  proposed 
taking  to  himself,  not  the  premiership,  with  the 
direction  of  the  House  of  Commons — that  house 
where  he  was  all  but  omnipotent — but  the  office  of 
privy  seal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  re- 
moval to  the  House  of  Ix)rds!  The  king  was 
astonished,  yet  durst  offer  no  opposition  to  the  will 
of  this  absolute  orator.  The  nation  thought  that 
Pitt  had  gone  mad  by  gazing  at  a coronet.  14  Every 
body,**  writes  the  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  “is 
puzzled  to  account  for  this  step : such  on  event  was, 
I believe,  never  heard  nor  read  of,  to  withdraw,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratifi- 
cation of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which 
could  alone  ensure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that 
Hospital  of  Incurable* , the  House  of  Lords,  is  a 
measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof 
positive  could  make  me  believe  it;  but  so  it  is.”* 
Pitt  was  then  asked  who  should  have  the  first  post 
of  government,  or  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  named  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple ; and 
his  lordship  was  sent  for.  After  a private  inter- 
view, at  which  Pitt  was  not  present,  and  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  Richmond  Lodge,  the 
king,  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
seven  (his  majesty  was  always  very  particular  as 
to  these  minutirc ),  wrote  to  inform  I*itt  that  he  had 
conferred  with  his  lordship,  but  had  found  him 
averse  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  scheme  proposed. 
44 1 opened  to  him,”  says  his  majesty, 44  a desire  of 
seeing  him  in  the  treasury,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  you,  chalking  out  such  an  administration  as 
can  be  formed,  considering  the  unhappy  divisions 
that  subsist  between  men  ; yet,  taking  the  present 
administration  for  the  basis  to  build  on,  with  such 
alterations  as  might  appear  necessary.  I am  sorry 
to  see,  though  we  only  kept  in  generals,  that  he 
seems  to  incline  to  quarters  very  heterogeneous  to 
my  and  your  ideas , and  almost  a total  exclusion  lo 
the  present  men,  which  is  not  your  plan ; but,  as 
we  did  not  come  to  particulars,  I hope  I am  not 
quite  founded  in  my  apprehensions.  I concluded 
with  saying,  I should  only  agree  to  such  a plan  as 
you  could  with  pleasure  be  a part  of;  but  not  to 
one  wherein  you  had  not  a principal  share .”f 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  wished  to  retain  u considerable 
portion  of  the  Rockingham  ministers,  whereas  Lord 
Temple  was  intent  on  bringing  in  a great  number 
of  his  own  old  friends.  A meeting  between  the 
two  brothers-in-law  took  place  at  North  End, 
Hampstead,  where  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  up  his 
lodgings  for  a time,  llis  lordship  proposed  that 
he  should  be  allowed  at  least  aD  equal  share  of 
power  with  Pitt,  and  that  some  men  of  his  own 
naming  should  have  scats  in  the  cabinet.  He 
named  Lord  Lyttelton  as  one  that  ought  to  have 
the  privy  seal.  Pitt  exclaimed  that  that  could 
never  be — that  Lyttleton  could  not  he  compared 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Shelburne,  or  Ge- 
neral Conway  — that  Lord  Lyttelton  might  have 
* Chesterfield's  Letters.  t Chatham  Correspondence. 


a pension.  Temple  next  named  two  candidates 
for  the  treasury  board.  “No,”  said  Pitt,  “it 
cannot  be  ; let  them  have  pensions ! ” Temple 
then  answered  that  this  would  never  do — that  he 
would  not  stain  the  bud  of  his  administration  by 
an  accumulation  of  such  burthens.  He  next  pro- 
posed Lord  Gower  as  secretary  of  state.  Pitt  in- 
sisted on  retaining  General  Conway.  Upon  this 
Temple  lost  his  patience  and  temper,  declaring 
that  he  saw  clearly  Pitt  was  determined  to  be 
sole  and  absolute  dictator,  and  said  that,  having 
chosen  a side  place,  with  little  responsibility,  for 
himself,  he  was  nominating  to  all  other  offices, 
while  he.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  to  take  the 
responsibility,  was  to  have  no  voice  in  appointing 
his  own  cabinet.  He  added  that  he  would  never 
submit  to  any  such  arrangement,  and  that  lie  must 
consider  himself  ill-treated  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
interview  ended  in  a violent  and  complete  breach. 
On  the  following  day  Temple  went  to  the  king 
and  informed  his  majesty  that  Mr.  Pitt’s  terms 
were  inconsistent  with  his  honour ; and  on  the 
same  evening  he  told  Lord  Northington  that  the 
farce  was  at  an  end,  and  the  mask  off — that  there 
had  never  been  any  real  wish  or  intention  to  have 
him  in  the  administration.  Left  to  himself,  Pitt 
arranged  the  scheme  of  a cabinet  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  recruited  from  all  sides,  except  from 
his  old  connexions  and  friends  the  Grenvilles  and 
the  Newcastles.  He  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  but  that  nobleman, 
considering  himself  exceedingly  ill  used,  and  pro- 
bably considering  Pitt  as  a person  not  to  be  trusted 
either  in  temper  or  intention,  positively  refused  to 
see  him.  Support  upon  which  he  had  counted  in 
other  quarters  also  failed  him,  and  the  proud  man 
found  himself  compelled  to  sue  to  people  he  de- 
spised, and  to  beat  the  ministerial  drum  for  re- 
cruits in  new  or  unthought  of  quarters.  He  now 
even  offered  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  to  Lord 
Gower,  whom  he  had  black-balled  when  proposed 
by  Lord  Temple ; and  he  had  to  undergo  the 
mortification  of  a fiat  and  indignant  refusal  from 
Lord  Gower.  Mr.  Dowdeawell,  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  declined  taking  office  with  him, 
considering  himself  insulted  by  the  rude,  haughty 
manner  in  which  Pitt  made  him  the  offer.  This 
also  happened  with  Lord  Scarborough.  While 
these  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  king,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  in  an  autograph  note,  announced 
to  Mr.  Pitt  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  “ I 
have  signed  this  day,”  says  his  majesty,  “ the 
warrant  for  creating  you  an  earl,  and  shall  with 
pleasure  receive  you  in  that  capacity  to-morrow,  as 
well  as  entrust  you  with  my  privy  seal,  as  I know 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  will  zealously  give  his  aid 
towards  destroying  all  party  distinctions,  and  re- 
storing that  subordination  to  government  which 
can  alone  preserve  that  inestimable  blessing, 
liberty,  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.”* 

• Chatham  Correspoodenre.  The  great  event  was  thus  announced 
in  the  London  Gau'tte  of  the  following  evening : — " St. 

July  30.  The  king  has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  the  Kiglit  Ho~ 
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This  was  what  I xml  Chesterfield  railed  having  a 
fall  vp  stairs — a fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  hurt 
that  he  never  would  he  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs 
again.  “ Everybody,”  says  his  lordship,  “ is 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  this  step ; though  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  great  abilities  have 
been  duped  by  low  cunning.  But  be  it  what  it 
will,  he  is  now  certainly  only  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt  in  any  respect.”*  On  the  , 
2nd  of  August  the  members  of  the  new  cabinet 
were  formally  announced  in  the  Gazette.  “ The 
curtain,”  says  Chesterfield,  “ was  at  last  drawn  up, 
and  discovered  the  new  actors,  together  with  some 
of  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a carte 
h/anche  given  him,  named  every  one  of  them.”  ; 
The  list  stood  thus:  Mr.  Pitt,  created  Earl  of  , 
Chatham,  took  to  himself  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
oflice  of  lord  privy  seal ; Ixml  Camden  was  made  i 
chancellor  in  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northington, 
who  was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  thecoun-  1 
cil ; the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  appointed  one  of  ! 
the  secretaries  of  state,  General  Conway  continuing  ; 
in  oflice  as  the  other.  The  place  of  first  lord  of  the  ' 
treasury  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  the  Honourable  Charles  Town  abend  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  it  being  also  arranged 
that  he  should  henceforward  be  the  ministerial  f 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Charles  ! 
Saunders  succeeded  Lord  Egmont  at  the  head  of  , 
the  admiralty,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  Ixird  i 
Dartmouth  as  first  lord  of  trade.  Several  changes 
were  also  made  in  the  subordinate  places  of  the 
treasury  and  admiralty  boards.  Viscount  Bar-  i 
rington  was  continued  as  secretary-at-war ; and 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  George  Cooke  were  asso-  ] 
ciated  in  the  office  of  paymaster-general,  formerly  i 
held  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend.  In  the  house-  j 
hold  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  succeeded  ns  lord 
chamberlain  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford ; Lord  Edge-  | 
cumbe  as  treasurer  by  Mr.  John  Shelley;  and 
Lord  Scarborough  as  cofferer  by  Mr.  Hans  Stan- 
ley.  The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  William  de  Grey,  ! 
became  attorney-general,  in  the  room  of  the  lion-  j 
curable  Charles  Yorke,  and  the  appointment  of  j 
solicitor-general  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Willes. 
The  Marquess  of  Granby  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  nrmy.t  This  strange  medley,  which  was  soon 
made  still  more  mixed  and  various,  has  been  best 
described  by  Burke: — “ He  (Lord  Chatham) 
made  an  administration  so  chequered  and  speckled  ; 
he  put  together  a piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  in- 
dented and  whimsically  dovetailed ; a cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid;  such  a piece  of  diversified  mo- 
saic ; such  a tessclated  pavement  without  cement ; 

non  Table  William  Pill.  Esq.  nml  his  heir*  male  the  dignitv  of  a 
\ bronnl  amt  Karl  of  Great  Britain.  by  tlir  title*  o»  Viimmit  fatt  of 
Hoitun  l’yTw-ut.  and  Karl  of  Chatham!  in  the  meaty  of  Kent.” 

• I .idler  already  qiioud  from  Chatham  Correspondence, 
t Tb«-  Marques*  of  Granby, on  the  Nib  of  August.  lagged  the  Karl 
of  Chatham  to  excuse  him  for  declining  the  honour  intended  him.  as 
laird  Ligouiet  thought  the  place  his  due.  from  hi*  long  service*  in 
the  army.  The  letter  is  honourable  to  the  feeling*  of  Lord  Granby. 
See  1'Mn'hnm  (Wroporfrifr.  Hut  Ligonier  wa*  nt  the  time  rather 
too  old  for  any  active  ditties;  the  octogenarian  su  crested  an  Knit* 
lish  earl,  and  gratilicd  with  an  additional  pennon  of  14*  to/.  a-yewr. 
and  Granby.  young,  active,  aud  exceedingly  popular,  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  army. 


here  a bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a bit  of  white ; 
patriots  and  courtiers,  king’s  friends  and  repub- 
licans; Whigs  and  Tories;  treacherous  friends 
and  o)>en  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a very  cu- 
rious show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure 
to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted 
at  the  same  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were 
obliged  to  ask,  Sir,  your  name? — Sir,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one,  I beg  a 
thousand  pardons.  I venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  persons  had  a single  office  divided  be- 
tween them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other 
in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves,  they 
knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and  jKiints, 
in  the  same  truckle-bed.”*  But,  what  was  worst 
of  nil,  Pitt,  whose  popularity  had  been  injured  by 
his  pension  in  17G2,  but  recovered  and  brightened 
up  by  his  recent  displays  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  now  made  a complete  wreck  of  it. 
“ There  is  one  very  bad  sign,”  says  Chesterfield, 
“ for  Lord  Chatham  in  his  new  dignity,  which  is, 
that  all  his  enemies,  without  exception,  rejoice  at 
it;  and  ull  his  friends  are  stupilied  and  dumb- 
founded. If  I mistake  not  much  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  a year,  enjoy  perfect  otium  cum  digni - 
late”  And  a fortnight  after,  when  that  keen  ob- 
server had  hud  time  to  see  some  of  the  effects  of 
Pitt’s  peerage  upon  the  public,  he  wrote — “ I wish 
1 could  send  you  all  the  pamphlets  and  half  sheets 
that  swarm  here  upon  this  occasion  ; but  that  is 
imjiossihlc,  for  every  week  would  make  a ship’s 
cargo.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  by  bis  dig- 
nity of  earl,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  bis  popularity, 
especially  in  the  city  ; and  I believe  the  opposition 
will  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps  prevail  next  ses- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  being  now 
nobody  there  who  can  have  the  authority  and 
ascendant  over  them  that  Mr.  Pitt  had.”  Before 
these  arrangements  were  three  weeks  old  it  was 
announced  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  gout  was 
worse  than  ever,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  incapable  of  transacting  any  business.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had 
made  a dignified  retreat.  It  had  become  custom- 
ary for  ministers,  after  ever  so  short  a tenure  of 
office,  to  claim  for  themselves  or  their  connexions 
pensions,  sinecures,  or  reversions  of  patent  places  ; 
but  Rockingham  withdrew  without  asking  or  ob- 
taining anything.  Burke,  his  private  secretary, 
whose  eminent  abilities  had  attracted  the  highest 
consideration,  was  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
a place  at  the  board  of  trade ; but  he  refused  it, 
and  went  over  to  Ireland,  his  native  country,  to 
avoid  further  temptation. 

• Speech  on  American  Taxation.  The  follow  ing  additional  par- 
ticular* are  from  * letter  addrmnrd  by  Sir  John  Knrdley  Wilmot,  one 
of  the  judge*  of  the  King’*  Bench,  who  w as  now  Appointed  chief 
justice  ot  the  Court  of  Common  )*1ea«.  in  lieu  of  Lorn  Camden,  ele- 
vated to  the  woolsack:—**  Lord  Northington  lw««  secured  to  himself 
four  thousand  a-yvar  for  hi*  life,  when  he  erases  to  lx-  president. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  hate*  business,  and  will  *oon  lie  weary  of  the 
treasury;  Charlr*  Townshend  thinks  himself  injured  by  having  the 
elinneellorship  of  the  exchequer  crammed  down  his  throat ; the 
Dnkr  of  Portland,  by  flic  advice  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
friends,  for  the  prnenl  hold*  the  staff.  In  short,  the  rity  have 
brought  in  their  verdict  of  Jciodi  -se  against  William  Earl  of  Chat* 
ham.” 
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Chap.  IJ 

John  Wilke*,  having  spent  all  his  money,  no 
longer  found  Paris  a pleasant  residence.*  Embold- 
ened by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  general  warrants,  and  by  the  half-pledged 
protection  of  his  former  friend  and  associate,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  he  had  come  privately  over  to 
London  in  the  month  of  May,  determined,  as  he 
said,  either  to  make  his  fortune  from  the  fears  of 
the  Rockingham  administration,  or  to  annoy  it. 
The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  refused  to  see 
him,  but  had  deputed  Mr.  Burke  to  meet  him  and 
ascertain  his  plans  and  pretensions.  The  suffering 
patriot  demanded  a free  pardon  and  a pension  of 
1500/.  a-year,  together  with  some  money  in  hand, 
to  enable  him  to  face  his  creditors.  These  terms 
were  thought  too  high.  Wilkes  stormed  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  worth  more  to  any  ministry 
that  thought  of  standing,  yet  in  the  end  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  accept  of  300/.  or  400/.  from 
Burke,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  joint  sub- 
scription of  the  Rockingham  ministers,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  French  capital.  In  the  month 
of  October  of  this  same  year  (1766)  Wilkes  paid 
a second  incognito  visit  to  London,  Colonel  Fitzroy, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton's  brother,  having,  he  said, 
assured  him  at  Paris  that  he  would  find  in  his 
grace  a real  and  sincere  friend,  extremely  desirous 
to  concur  in  doing  him  justice.  He  saw  Mr. 
Coates,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  others  of 
his  friends,  and  through  the  hands  of  Fitzherbert 
sent  a letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  expressing 
“ his  peculiar  satisfaction  at  finding,  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  that  a nobleman  of  his  grace's 
superior  talent  and  indexible  integrity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  most  important  department  of  the 
state;”  hoping  that  his  grace  would  obtain  the 
reversal  of  a cruel  and  unjust  proscription ; and 
that  the  rigour  of  his  long  unmerited  exile  was  at 
an  end.  The  only  answer  that  Wilkes  received  to 
this  letter  was  a verbal  one — “ That  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  did  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of 
Lord  Chatham,  who  must  be  applied  to.”  Wilkes 
says  that,  as  he  adhered  firmly  to  Lord  Temple, 
who  had  always  been  his  friend,  and  as  there  wns 
a violent  breach  between  his  lordship  and  his 
brother-in-law,  he  refused  to  apply  to  Chatham, 
and  returned  with  the  anguish  of  disappointed 
hope  to  Paris.  In  a published  letter  he  took  his 
revenge  both  on  Chatham  and  on  Grafton.  He 
called  the  orator  a proud,  insolent,  overbearing, 
ambitious  man,  always  full  of  the  idea  of  hia  own 
importance,  and  equally  iusensiblc  to  patriotism 
and  to  friendship.  “ Friendship,”  said  he,  “ is 
too  pure  a pleasure  for  a mind  cankered  with  am- 
bition or  the  lust  of  power  and  grandeur.  Lord 
Chatham  declared,  in  parliament,  the  strongest 
attachment  to  Lord  Temple,  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  our  country  could  ever, boast;  and  said 
ne  would  live  and  die  with  his  noble  brother.  He 

*•  He  had  not  spent  all  hia  time  io  F ranee,  Imt  had  made  a plnunnl 
journey  through  Italy  to  Naples,  where  he  tended  several  month*. 
He  had  visited,  and  been  visited  by,  the  Duke  uud  Duchess  of  Hich- 
mumi,  Lord  George  Lennox,  and  all  the  distinguished  Whig*  travel* 
ling  on  the  continent.  But  his  purse  was  empty., 
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has  received  obligations  of  the  first  magnitude  from 
that  noble  brother : yet  what  trace  of  gratitude  or 
of  friendship  was  ever  found  in  any  part  of  his 
conduct  ? and  has  he  not  now  declared  the  moat 
open  variance  and  even  hostility?  I have  liad  as 
warm  and  express  declarations  of  regard  as  could 
be  made  by  this  marblc-hcartcd  friend  : and  Mr. 
Pitt  had,  no  doubt,  his  views  in  feeding  even  me 
with  flattery  from  time  to  time ; on  occasions,  too, 
where  candour  and  indulgence  were  all  I could 

claim He  was,  a few  years  ago,  the  mad, 

seditious  tribune  of  the  people,  insulting  his  sove- 
reign even  in  his  capital  city  : now  he  is  the  abject, 
crouching  deputy  of  the  proud  Scot  whom  he 
declared  in  parliament  to  want  wisdom,  and  hold 
principles  incompatible  with  freedom.”* 

The  speeches  of  Pitt  had  been  echoed  through 
all  the  comers  of  the  American  provinces,  and 
were  held  as  oracles  emitted  by  a divinity — at 
least,  all  that  part  of  them  which  declared  the  ille- 
gality of  taxation  and  flattered  the  pride  of  the 
colonists.  The  repeal  of  the  Btamp  act  was 
hailed  with  joy  and  triumph  ;t  hut,  unfortunately, 
though  perhaps  inevitably,  it  was  considered  rather 
as  the  concession  of  w eakness  than  a voluntary  re- 
tractation. The  declaratory  bill  with  which  the 
repeal  was  accompanied  found  no  acceptance ; and 
the  strong  assertion  contained  therein  of  our  abso- 
lute right  of  directing  the  trade,  navigation,  and 
manufactures  of  America  provoked  new  resolu- 
tions to  endeavour  to  do  without  British  goods. 
Thanks  and  addresses  were  voted  to  the  king  by 
all  the  assemblies ; hut  at  the  same  time  an  evident 
reluctance  was  betrayed  to  chastise  any  of  the 
rioters,  or  to  pay  for  the  damages  which  had  been 
sustained.  At  the  same  time  the  assembly  of  New 
York  got  into  a new'  quarrel  with  the  government 
on  the  Bubjcct  of  quartering  and  making  better 
provision  for  the  king’s  troops.  Other  provinces 
followed  the  example ; and  dreadful  animosities 
broke  out  between  the  colonists  and  the  military. 
The  Americans  said  that  the  English  soldiers  be- 
gan this  quarrel ; the  soldiery  said  that  some  des- 
peradoes among  the  American  mob  had  first 
assaulted  them.  What  is  plain  is,  that  there  was 
bad  blood  on  both  sides. 

From  his  appointment  at  the  end  of  July  dow  n 
to  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  seems  to  have  done  nothing,  and 
to  have  attempted  nothing,  except  to  gain  some 
strength  and  consistency  for  the  crazy  disjointed 
cabinet  he  had  constructed.  In  the  month  of 
September  he  had  some  conferences  with  the  rich 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (formerly  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson),  who,  through  his  wife,  represented  the 
ancient  Percys,  and  who  was  ready  to  promise 
political  assistance  upon  condition  of  being  made 

• Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Alraon,  Correspondence  and 
Memoir  of  Wilke*. 

t In  \ irgini-i  « bill  pasted  the  houac  of  bunresses  for  arreting  a 
status*  lo  hi*  majesty,  as  on  acknowledgment  for  npealiag  the  »tamp 
act,  and  also  an  obelisk  to  commetnonte  those  worth)  patriot,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  bringiug  atiout  that  hippv  ewut. 
But  neither  statue  nor  obelisk  was  ever  erected.— Gordon's  Uitt  jruof 
the  American  HcKlih'iM. 

II 
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a duke.  The  king  when  applied  to  wished  the 
aspirant  to  remain  satisfied  with  amarquesate;  but 
he  told  his  majesty,  “ that  that  was  a more  modern 
rank  in  the  English  peerage ; that  what  he  asked 
was  the  old  title  of  Lady  Northumberland’s  family  ;* 
and  that  if  he  succeeded,  he  never  would  be  an 
applier  for  employments. ”t  The  Earl  of  Chatham 
44  laying  himself  with  all  duty  at  the  king’s  feet,” 
represented  that  “ it  would  give  facility  to  future 
arrangements,  very  useful  to  his  majesty’s  service, 
to  gratify  Lord  Northumberland  by  the  title  which 
he  had  requested.”  J And  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  patents  could  be  got  ready  the  great  earl, 
who  had  more  wealth  than  taste,  and  much  more 
pride  or  selfish  vanity  than  public  spirit,  was  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Northumberland,  Earl  Percy,  and 
Viscount  Louvaine.  The  king,  it  appears,  had 
previously  promised  to  make  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
(who  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Montagu)  a duke,  and  Chatham, 
afraid  of  losing  that  nobleman,  suggested  that  the 
promise  should  be  kept.  But  the  king  was  very 
particular  about  granting  this  high  title,  and  re- 
sorted to  very  effectual  means,  as  he  thought, 
for  inducing  Cardigan  to  forego  his  claim.  He 
intimated  to  his  lordship  that,  as  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  satisfied  with  the  dukedom  with- 
out any  places  or  appointments,  so  it  would  be 
expected  that,  if  Lord  Cardigan  took  a dukedom, 
he  should  lay  down  his  post  at  the  time  the  great- 
est dignity  was  conferred  upon  him.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  in  imparting  these  solemn  particulars 
to  Chatham,  says — 14  Ministerially , I think  your 
lordship  need  have  no  doubt  of  much  dissatisfaction 
from  a person  so  attached  to  the  place  lie  holds.” 
Cardigan’s  place  was  that  of  constable  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Contrary  to  expectation  he  however 
preferred  the  elevation  in  the  peerage  to  the  place, 
and  he  was  kept  out  of  the  ranks  of  opposition  by 
being  created  Duke  of  Montague  and  Marquess  of 
Monthcrmer.  In  the  month  of  October,  being 
at  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  Chatham  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  an  older  and  much  more 
potent  duke — his  Grace  of  Bedford.  He  opened 
a personal  conference  with  his  grace  by  saying 
how  particularly  happy  he  should  be  to  see  the 
present  administration  countenanced  and  sup- 
ported by  his  grace’s  approbation  and  interest. 
As  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  no  answer  to 
these  general  expressions,  the  orator  went  on  to 

• That  i*.  of  Ihf  Seymour*.  Dukes  of  Somerset.  The  Lady 
EliraU-th  Sr y mou r (commonly,  though,  it  is  lirlincil.  erroneously, 
■tyled  BaroTK-H*  Perry),  who  inirriM  Sir  Hugh  Smith  win.  and  be- 
came count'***  ol  Northumberland,  wa*  the  only  Minmng  child  of 
A lemon  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  wa*  liimwlf  the  win  of  Lady  Klita* 
•eth  IVrrv.  the  to|r  daughter  nod  he  ire**  of  Jocelioe,  the  last  Lari  of 
NorthumUoliind  of  that  house — famou*  for  her  three  nisrmj(t!s 
before  die  was  sixteen;  the  first  in  16R0.  to  llenry  Earl  of  Ogle, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  CavendUh.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  died  the 
same  year ; the  second,  in  16* l,  to  Thomas  Thvnne,  of  Louglrat,  who 
wa*  amaodnated  by  Count  Kdaigiuaark,  in  February  16S2;  the 
third,  to  diaries  Seymour,  called  the  Proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  in 
klay  that  year.  Algernon  Duke  off  floi—FWl.  who  died  in  1750.  *»*, 
a few  month*  Itetore  hi*  death,  created  Karl  nr  Northuintierland,  w ith 
remainder  to  hi*  non  in-law,  Sir  Hugh  Smithfcou.  See  hngluk 
Ctiufe i * *11 bret,  vol.  i. 

1 letter  from  the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Cor- 
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say  that  he  w ould  frankly  lay  before  his  grace  the 
scheme  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  which  he 
intended  to  pursue.  In  the  first  place  he  intended 
to  preserve  the  peace  inviolate,  and  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  princes  on  the  continent,  to 
see  that  they  did  the  same ; secondly,  lie  was  de- 
termined to  enter  into  no  continental  connexions, 
and  to  make  no  subsidiary  treaty  with  any  Euro- 
pean power ; and,  thirdly,  he  would  observe  such 
a strict  and  rigid  economy,  as  should  command 
the  approbation  of  even  the  most  frugal.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  replied  that  these  were  measures 
for  which  he  had  always  contended ; that  they 
were  in  fact  his  measures,  and  he  would  certainly 
support  them,  whether  lie  or  his  friends  were  in 
power  or  not.  Not  a word  was  uttered  by  either 
party  on  the  delicate  subject  of  America,  nor  were 
any  arrangements  made  as  to  his  grace’s  return  to 
office.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  parting  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  understood  they  should  soon 
have  another  conference,  and  pledge;!  himself  to 
offer  no  opposition  : and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  session  it  was  observed  that  the  numerous 
and  powerful  Bedford  party  observed  a strict 
neutrality. 

The  session  opened  on  the  11th  of  November, 
when  his  majesty  called  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  a matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  particu- 
larly affecting  the  poor.  The  scarcity  of  corn, 
which  had  been  apprehended,  had  amounted 
almost  to  a famine,  and  had  caused  serious  dis- 
turbance in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  ma- 
jesty said,  “ The  urgency  of  the  necessity  has 
called  upon  me  in  the  nieau  time  to  exert  my 
authority  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety, 
against  a growing  calamity,  which  could  not  admit 
of  delay.  1 have,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  my 
privy  council,  laid  an  embargo  on  wheat  and 
wheat-flour  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  until  the 
advice  of  parliament  could  be  taken.”  His  ma- 
jesty deplored  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which  had 
manifested  itself ; hut  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  had  coolly  or  hotly  pro- 
posed putting  down  the  riots  by  hangings.*  So 
important  an  exercise  of  prerogative  as  the  laying 
an  embargo  could  scarcely  pass  unnoticed.  The 
address  in  answer  to  the  king’s  speech  was  op- 
posed in  both  Houses,  and  in  the  Commons 
no  fewer  than  four  amendments  were  moved  ; hut 
on  every  division  the  majority  was  with  the  go- 
vernment. Not  one  of  the  proposed  amendments 
glnnced  at  the  subject  of  America ; the  fighting- 
ground  taken  up  by  the  op)>osition  was  the  em- 
bargo, nr  the  delay  of  assembling  parliament — a 
delay  which  they  held  to  be*unjustifiable  at  a time 
when  the  country  was  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances. It  was  to  reply  to  these  attacks  that  the 
Earl  of  Chatham  first  rose  in  the  House  of  I*ords. 
His  exordium  was  studied  and  courtly  in  the 
highest  degTee.  He  described  his  feelings  in  his 
new  situation,  and  from  the  place  in  which  he 
now  spoke — an  unaccustomed  place — before  the 

* Letter  to  Lord  Shelburne,  in  Chatham  Correspondence. 
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most  knowing  in  the  laws,  in  the  presence  of  the 
hereditary  legislators  of  the  realm,  whilst  he  could 
not  luok  upon  the  throne  without  remembering 
that  it  had  just  been  filled  by  majesty,  and  by  all 
the  tender  virtues  which  accompanied  it.  But, 
this  done  and  suid,  lie  took  a tone  more  natural  to 
him.  He  allowed  that  it  was  physically  possible 
to  have  called  parliament  two  or  three  weeks  sooner 
when  the  alarm  was  at  its  height ; but  such  a 
measure  would  have  done  harm  instead  of  good, 
as  it  would  have  called  away  from  the  country 
those  principal  persons  whose  weight  and  autho- 
rity had  been  employed  in  suppressing  the  riots.* 
He  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  issuing  of  the  em- 
bargo by  legal  authority  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment, as  an  act  of  power  justifiable  on  the  ground  of 
necessity : and  he  read  a paragraph  from  Locke  on 
Government,  to  show  that,  though  it  was  not  strictly 
legal,  yet  it  was  right  in  the  opinion  of  that  great 
friend  of  liberty,  that  constitutional  philosopher 
and  liberal  statesman.t  Lord  Camden,  the  new 
chancellor,  took  the  same  view  of  the  case,  justified 


Ckahj.1!s  PttATT,  Lord  Cam  dew.  From  * Painting  by  J.  Reynold*. 

the  embargo  as  a measure  of  necessity,  and  said 
that  the  power  exercised  by  the  crown  on  this 
occasion  was  so  moderate  and  beneficial,  that 
“ Junius  Brutus  would  not  have  hesitated  to  en- 
trust it  even  to  a Nero.”  But  Lord  Northington, 
the  ex -chancellor,  who  was  now  president  of  the 
council,  loudly  declared  not  merely  that  the  em- 
bargo was  justifiable  on  other  grounds  as  a part  of 
the  prerogative  royal,  but  that  it  was  strictly  legal, 

• Thfl  parliament  had  been  originally  prorogued  to  the  l«th  of 
September,  and  then  further  prorogued  till  the  llth  of  November. 
Thi*  latter  postponement  was  adopted  at  a moment  when  the  eoun- 
try  «u  in  a state  of  extreme  alarm,  though  before  the  duturlranre* 
commenced.  If  the  House*  hiul  met  in  September  they  could  have 
taken  the  embargo  question  into  eonntder.it ion  ; and  it  wa*  believed 
that  the  oolv  reason  why  the  House*  did  not  meet  then  wn,  to  allow 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  time  for  hi*  ministerial  negotiations. 

t Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Flood  to  the  Earl  of  Clutrlemcnt;  in 
Original  Letters,  principally  from  Lord  Char  lemon  t,  &c„  to  the 
Right  Hon-  Henry  Flood.  4 to.  1880. 
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and  that  the  crown  bad  a right,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, to  interpose  its  authority  even  against  a posi- 
tive act  of  parliament.  ilia  lordship,  moreover, 
said  he  was  no  patron  of  the  people,  and  made  use 
of  something  like  sarcasm  towards  Lord  Chatham. 
He  challenged  any  lawyer  to  contradict  him.  Lord 
Mansfield  did  contradict  him,  however.  When 
they  had  done  Chatham  spoke  again,  and  again 
concluded  with  calling  the  embargo  un  act  of 
power,  justifiable  by  necessity ; and  for  the  rest  he 
referred  himself  to  the  judgment  of  parliament. 
The  cry  was  instantly  raised  that  the  present  mi- 
nisters had  sold  their  consciences  to  the  court,  and 
were  in  a league  to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond 
the  precedent  of  the  worst  of  times ; and  the  fer- 
ment was  increased  by  sonic  hasty  words  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Beckford, 
whose  speech  was  the  more  noticed  as  he  was. a 
warm  adherent  to  Chatham,  and  a man  of  most 
enormous  wealth.  Bcckford’s  words  were,  that 
the  crown  had,  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  a power  to 
disjiente  with  laws.  Mr.  George  Grenville  took 
down  the  sentence,  which  was  .condemned  by  every 
body.  Mr.  Beckford  explained,  retracted,  and 
contradicted  what  he  had  said,  and  his  retractation 
was  entered  on  the  journals.  Ministers  had  intro- 
duced a bill  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  the  officers 
who  had  acted  under  the  orders  of  council  in  en- 
forcing the  embargo.  Mr.  George  Grenville  held 
that  the  advisers  as  well  as  the  actors  under  that 
order — the  ministers  as  well  as  the  officers — stood 
in  need  of  a bill  of  indemnity.  General  Conway, 
secretary  of  state,  did  not  consider  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  comprehend  the  advisers  ; but  neither 
he  in  the  Commons,  nor  Chatham  in  the  Lords, 
offered  any  serious  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  in- 
serting the  names  of  ministers  in  the  act  of  indem- 
nity. Indeed,  Chatham  desired  the  bill  to  be  made 
as  strong  as  possible,  to  be  extended  to  the  advisers, 
and  to  be  made  declaratory  of  the  illegality  as  well 
as  protective.*  Still,  however,  the  clamour  con- 
tinued, and  Chatham  was  embarrassed  by  other 
circumstances.  Finding  that  the  party  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  still  strong  enough  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  so  weak  a ministry,  he  over- 
looked his  declarations  that  he  would  never  again 
have  any  connexion  with  that  old  statesman,  and 
opened  new  negotiations  with  his  grace,  who  was 
to  be  gratified  by  court  distinctions  and  places 
conferred  on  his  friends.  As  every  place  was 
filled,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  somebody  out  in 
order  to  get  anybody  in ; and  in  this  kind  of  ope- 
ration an  enemy  was  sure  to  be  made  as  well  as  a 
friend.  Wanting  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the 
household  for  Sir  John  Shelley,  a near  relation  of 
his  grace  of  Newcastle,  Chatham  intimated  to  Lord 
Edgecumbe,  who  held  that  place,  that  it  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  ministers,  and  useful  to  his 
majesty’s  service,  if  he  would  resign  it,  and  take 
in  compensation  that  of  a lord  of  the  bedchamber. 
It  is  related  that  a personal  interview  took  place 

• Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Flood  to  Ilia  Earl  of  Chorlcuont,  &c 
4 to-  1880. 
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at  Chatham’s  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  20th 
of  November ; that  there,  after  many  apologies, 
Chatham,  with  much  awkwardness,  told  his  lord- 
ship  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should 
resign  ; that  Edgecumbe  angrily  refused,  making 
some  remarks  about  the  impolicy  of  attempting  to 
turn  out  persons  of  rank  and  great  parliamentary 
interest ; and  that  Chatham  terminated  the  inter- 
view by  haughtily  exclaiming,  44  I despise  your 
parliamentary  interest ! I do  not  want  your  assist- 
ance ; I trust  to  the  uprightness  of  my  measures 
for  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  for 
the  favour  and  attachment  of  the  people ; and, 
acting  upon  these  principles,  I dare  look  in  the 
face  of  the  proudest  connexions  in  the  country  !”* 
liord  Edgecumbe,  whose  parliamentary’  interest  was 
considerable,  and  whose  character  and  age  entitled 
him  to  more  respect,  was  moreover  the  friend  of 
Chatham’s  colleague,  the  warm-hearted  and  single- 
minded  Gcnerul  Conway.  We  know,  from  recent 
ublicntion8,  that  Conway  felt  deeply  interested  for 
is  friend,  and  did  his  best  to  dissuade  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  from  injuring  Edgecumbe  and  offending 
his  powerful  connexions.  On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember he  writes  to  Chatham : — “ I had  the  ho- 
nour of  your  lordship’s  note,  acquainting  me  with 
the  intention  of  dismissing  Lord  Edgecumbe,  on 
account  of  his  having  refused  the  bedchamber  in 
lieu  of  the  treasurership  of  the  household  ; and  I 
must  confess  to  your  lordship  that  I heard  it  with 
great  concern  und  surprise,  as  1 think  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe a man  of  thut  character  and  consideration 
us  should  rather  entitle  him  to  the  favour  of  govern- 
ment than  to  any  bad  treatment ; and  as  I under- 
stood, when  this  matter  was  formerly  talked  of, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  taking  his  staff"  but 
on  some  arrangement  made  to  which  his  lordship 
should  consent.  1 own,  the  bedchamber,  though 
in  many  respects  very  honourable,  docs  not  appear 
much  to  suit  the  age  and  situation  of  Lord  Edge- 
cumbe, so  that  I can  neither  be  surprised  at,  nor 
condemn,  his  refusal ; and,  from"  the  particular 
situation  I stand  in,  well  known  to  your  lordship, 

I must  confess  myself  much  distressed  and  hurt 
with  what  passes  on  this  occasion.  I have  not  the 
least  disposition  to  any  factious  or  caballing  spirit; 
but  your  lordship  knows,  besides  my  want  of 
taste  and  ambition  for  high  employments,  the 
difficulties  which  lay  upon  me  when  I accepted  ; 
and  there  are  in  such  situations  feelings  which 
no  man  of  honour  and  delicacy  can  .divest  him- 
self of.  I must  farther  say  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances respecting  Lord  Edgecumbe  that  in 
a very  particular  manner  affect  myself : one,  the 
great  regard  and  friendship  borne  to  him  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire ; the  other,  that,  on  a 
vacancy  in  one  of  his  boroughs  t'other  day,  he, 
w ithout  hesitation,  at  once  chose  my  nephew,  Lord 
Beauchamp ; and  I must  also  say  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Edgecumbe  in  parliament,  his 
command  of  boroughs,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
offence  that  will,  I doubt,  be  given  to  a set  of  gen- 

* Political  neuter.— Almon,  Anecdote*  of  Lord  Chatham. 


tlemen  of  great  weight  in  this  country,  and  the 
disquiet  it  may  occasion  his  majesty’s  government, 
are  reasons  that  ought,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
strongly  to  weigh  against  this  measure ; which  I 
hope  your  lordship  will  still  prevent,  before  its 
execution  ; as  I must  declare,  without  the  least 
peevishness  on  the  part  in  which  I feel  concerned, 
that  I cannot  with  honour  continue  long  in  the 
situation  I am  in,  unless  I can  preserve  that  repu- 
tation of  fairness  and  consistency  which  I think  I 
must  forfeit  by  a seeming  concurrence  in  such  re- 
peated injuries  to  those  with  whom  I lately  acted, 
and  to  whom  I conveyed  an  engagement,  as  I un- 
derstood, that,  far  from  being  the  objects  of  parti- 
cular neglect  or  resentment,  they  would  rather,  in 
preference,  meet  the  favour  and  protection  of  go- 
vernment under  the  present  administration.”* 
We  have  inserted  this  letter  at  length,  l>ecause  it 
does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  man, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  throws  considerable 
additional  light  on  Chatham’s  imperious  temper, 
and  on  the  struggles  and  by-play  constantly  going 
on  in  court  and  cabinet.  Upon  being  spoken  to, 
probably  by  the’ secretary  of  state,  J>mi  Besbo- 
rough  offered  .to  give  up  the  place  of  joint  jwist- 
master  to  Iiord  Edgecumbe,  and  take  the  l>ed- 
chamber,  if  that  would  gratify  Lord  Edgecumbe 
and  remove  his  resentment.  Conway,  upon  the 
25th  of  November,  informed  Chatham  of  44  the 
very  handsome  and  certainly  accommodating  offer 
made  by  Lord  Besborough;”  saying  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  lordship’s  goodness  and  readiness  to 
promote  this  arrangement  and  obtain  his  majesty’s 
assent,  for  the  mutual  ease  of  ministers  and  so 
many  concemed.t  Lord  Chatham’s  answer  to 
this  note  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  judge  of  its 
tenor  by  what  followed.  The  king,  by  letter,  de- 
sired Lord  Edgecumbe  to  resign  his  treasurer’s 
staff,  refused  the  interchange  of  places  suggested, 
and  instantly  gave  the  staff"  to  Shelley.  Hereupon 
not  only  Lord  Besborough,  but  also  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  Lord  Mon- 
son  sent  in  their  resignations  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir 
William  Meredith,  two  of  the  junior  lords. 

These  numerous  secessions  forced  Chatham  to 
negotiate  more  explicitly  both  with  Newcastle  and 
with  the  Bedford  party.  He  summoned  Lord 
Gower,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  cousin  and  brother- 
in-law,  and,  after  some  conversation,  offered  him 
the  vacant  place  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Gower  said  he  must  consult  the  duke;  and  he 
went  down  for  that  purpose  to  Woburn  Abbey. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  November.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  following  morning  the  king  wrote  a 
note  to  Chatham  approving  of  what  he  had  done 
— apparently  without  consulting  any  one — and 
predicting  that  Lord  Gower  and  that  party  would 
join.  44  I augur,”  wrote  his  majesty,  ‘‘that  he 

• Chnlhnm  Correspondence.  | l«l. 
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will  on  his  return  from  Woburn  accept ; for  he  is 
too  well  versed  in  the  manners  of  tlte  world  to 
have  shown  so  good  an  inclination  unless  he  had 
been  certain  the  proposal  would  meet  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  concurrence.”*  In  the  course 
of  the  29th  Lord  Gower  returned  from  Woburn, 
and  said  that  no  answer]  could  be  given  till  the 
Monday  evening  following.  The  king  told  Chat- 
ham that  he  was  totally  indifferent — that  he  could 
wait  without  any  impatience — “ though,”  added 
his  majesty,  “ 1 think  the  answer  might  have  been 
returned  by  this  time,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
enough  prepared  by  your  conversations  at  Bnth 
to  have  previously  received  the  opinions  of  his 
friends.”  On  Monday,  the  1st  of  December,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  came  to  town  and  waited  on 
Lord  Chatham  in  Bond-street.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  we  find  the  king  writing  impatiently  to 
Chatham  that  he  will  he  ready  to  receive  him  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  enable  him  to  settle  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford — “ and  if,”  adds  his  majesty, 
“ he  continues  averse  to  my  ultimatum,  you  may 
set  our  other  plans  so  far  on  foot  that  many  may 
kiss  hands  to-morrow.”  ■ Chatham,  it  appears, 
waited  upon  the  king,  then  saw  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  then  reported  to  his  majesty  that  his 
grace  rear  averse  to  the  ultimatum.  At  eleven 
o’clock  that  night  the  king,  on  returning  from  the 
ball-room,  found  Chatham’s  letter  containing  what 
his  majesty  terms  “]the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  extra- 
vagant proposal.”  Writing  instantly  to  Chatham, 
the  king  said,  “Indeed,  I expected,  from  his 
choosing  to  deliver  his  answer  in  person,  that  he 
meant  to  attempt  obtaining  an  office  or  two  in 
addition  to  those  offered  ; but  could  not  imagine 
that  even  the  rapaciousness  of  his  friends  could 
presume  to  think  of  more  than  that.”  He  said 
that  the  present  hour  was  one  that  demanded  firm- 
ness ; that  firmness  had  already  dismayed  all  those 
who  had  recently  retired  from  his  service,  and 
would,  lie  was  confident,  show  the  Bedfords  of 
what  little  consequence  they  also  were.  Any 
weakness,  he  added,  would  at  once  overturn  the 
ends  proposed  at  the  formation  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration ; — “ for  to  rout  out  the  present  method 
of  parties  banding  together  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a withstanding  their  unjust  demands,  as  well 
as  the  engaging  able  men,  be  their  private  con- 
nexions, where  they  may.”  We  have  it  not  under 
the  hand  cither  of  the  king  or  of  Chatham  what 
the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  demands  really  were.  But, 
as  represented  by  others,  they  were  not  so  verv 
unreasonable,  being  merely  that  some  of  the  offices 
just  vacated  should  he  given  to  his  friends,  and 
that  the  Marquess  of  Lorn,  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Bhould  have  an  English  peerage.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  was  all  along  averse  to  Bedford 

• The  conclnsinn  of  hi*  majesty’s  note  i*  characteristic ' '■  But, 
ilwnlil  it  wove  olherwisf,  it  will  not  lessen  my  conBiienre  that  my 
affairs  will  Beet  a ilh  succesa,  whilst  the  ml> nnUitfe  of  my  country  i* 
tlie  sole  end  proposed  by  every  measure,  and  that  my  administration 
follow  strenuously  my  example  in  opposing  foe t unis  ‘ban. l»,  in  what- 
ever quartet*  they  appear,  though  willing  to  receive  able  and  good 
men,  let  their  |<h\ate  friendalupa  be  where  they  will.".— Chut/nm 
Conetf.9ndente- 
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on  account  of  former  conduct,  which  had  given 
him  great  offence;  and  we  know  that  facility  in 
forgiving  and  forgetting  what  he  considered  per- 
sonal injuries  was  not  one  of  the  most  prominent 
virtues  of  George  III.  Chatham,  in  delivering  to 
his  grace  the  king’s  ultimatum,  put  a positive 
negative  upon  the  proposition  regarding  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lorn  ; and,  it  is  subjoined,  told  his  grace 
that  the  places  he  asked  for  his  friends  were 
already  disposed  of.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  negotiation,  says,  “ Eight  or  nine  people 
of  some  consequence  have  resigned  their  employ- 
ments ; upon  which  Ixird  Chatham  made  overtures 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  people,  but  they 
could  by  no  means  agree,  and  his  grace  went  the 
next  day,  full  of  wrath,  to  Woburn,  so  that  nego- 
tiation is  entirely  at  an  end.  People  wnit  to  sec 
who  Lord  Chatham  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must 
have ; even  he  cannot  be  alone  contra  mundum." 
Chesterfield’s  doubts  on  this  head  must  have  been 
soon  removed,  for,  a few  days  after  Bedford’s  de- 
parture for  Woburn,  the  Gazette  announced  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Ilawkc  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ; of  Mr.  Jeukinson  (afterwards  Lord 
Liverpool)  and  Sir  Piercy  Brett  as  the  two  new 
junior  lords,  and  of  Lord  le  Despcncer  as  the  new 
joint  postmaster-general.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
also  appointed  chief  justice  in  Eyre ; the  Earl  of 
Hertford  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  ; and 
Mr.  Hans  Stanley  cofferer.  Some  of  these  new 
placemen  were  old  friends  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle— some  were  I.ord  Bute’s  friends,  and  that 
ex-minister  w as  now  said  to  be  better  satisfied  with 
the  present  administration  than  he  had  been  with 
any  since  his  own.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
account  given  by  Chesterfield,  it  is  said  that  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  did  not  depart  full  of  wrath — 
that  there  was  no  anger  anywhere  except  on  the 
side  of  the  king — and  that  Chatham  and  Bedford 
“ parted  civilly.”  * And  this  latter  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  took  place  a few 
weeks  after.  On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lorn  was  actually  created  an  English 
peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Sundridge  of  Coom- 
bank  in  Kent;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  was  removed  from  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  room  for  another 
<>f  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  friends,  Robert  Nugent, 
Esq.,  who  was  further  gratified  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Clare  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  those  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  king’s 
service  by  preceding  administrations  were  now 
restored  to  it;  and  Chatham,  more  openly  than  his 
royal  master,  proclaimed  a war  against  party 
cabals  and  family  connexions,  though  he  had,  in 
reality,  just  been  compelled  to  make  sacrifices  to 
them.  He  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  that  his 
Ifreat  point  was  to  destroy  faction;  and  in  the 
House  of  Ixirils  he  declared,  as  he  had  done  before 
to  Lord  Edgecumbc,  that  he  could  face  and  dare 
the  greatest  and  proudest  connexions.  At  the  end 
of  December,  when  all  the  new  appointments  w ere 
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made,  Chatham  returned  to  Bath,  whence  he  re- 
paired immediately  to  his  estate  of  Burton  Pynsent, 
which  had  been  left  him  by  the  eccentric  baronet. 
It  was  evident  at  once  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
ministry,  now  made  more  anomalous  than  ever, 
would  not  act  with  him  and  could  not  act  without 
him.  “ Having,”  said  Burke,  “put  so  much  the 
larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles 
could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a fit  of 
the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  withdrew  him  from 
public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were 
sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his 
plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
When  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration, he  was  no  longer  a minister.  When  ins 
face  was  hid  but  for  a moment,  his  whole  system 
was  on  a wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.”  * 
The  proud  man  writhed  and  groaned  under  the 
incubus — throw  it  off  he  could  not : the  way  of 
obtaining  relief  was  to  creep  from  under  it,  through 
the  easy  avenue  of  resignation.  But  this  he  would 
not  do,  clinging  to  the  privy  seal  as  if  breath  and 
life  depended  upon  its  possession.  He  kept  the 
seal  and  staid  away  in  the  West  of  England,  doing 
nothing  for  the  state,  taking  the  thousands  a-vear 
attached  to  his  office,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  useless  and  unpopular.  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  General 
Conway,  his  secretary  of  state,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, his  nominee,  his  ardent  friend  Mr.  Bcckford, 
all  expressed  the  anxiety  they  felt  at  his  prolonged 
absence ; and  the  king  himself  wondered  and 
lamented. 

a.  d.  1767-  When  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer proposed  in  committee  that  the  land  tax 
should  he  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  one  year,  stating  in  his  sanguine,  confident 
manner,  that  the  money  would  enable  him  to  set 
about  the  most  brilliant  operation  of  finance  ever 
seen  in  England,  and  to  ensure  dignity  abroad  and 
stability  at  home,  he  was  opposed  by  the  country 
gentlemen,  who  contended  for  the  reduction  of  the 
land  tax,  as  usual  in  time  of  peace,  to  three  or  even 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  laughed  at  his 
financial  vision.  Townshend  had  nobody  by  him 
to  second  his  assertions  or  give  him  powerful  sup- 
port. The  government  was  accused  of  promise- 
breaking  and  want  of  faith  to  the  landed  interest ; 
Mr.  George  Grenville  moved  that  the  land  tax 
should  be  reduced  to  three  shillings,  and  he  carried 
his  point  by  a majority  of  eighteen  against  mi- 
nisters. In  our  days,  a chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer left  in  such  a predicament  would  have  re- 
signed ; but  Charles  Townshend  held  on.  He 
had  been  conferring  with  the  merchant  princes 
of  Leaden  hall -street,  with  the  directors  of  that 
splendid  anomaly  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
history  and  achievements  have  no  parallel  in 
ancient  or  modern  history : — a joint-stock  company 
which,  from  the  begrudged  and  insecure  possession 
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of  a strip  of  sca-coast  on  the  outermost  limits  of 
Hindostan,  had  acquired  principalities  and  king- 
doms ; and,  growing  with  every  effort  made  to 
check  its  growth,  had  made  itself  master  of  the 
vast  inheritance  of  Aurungzebe,  and  was  now 
holding  “the  gorgeous  cast  in  fee.”  Fortunes 
rapid  and  enormous,  which  seemed  to  more  than 
realise  the  fables  of  the  ring  and  lamp,  hnd  been 
gathered  in  the  laps  of  obscure  Englishmen,  and 
still  the  fountain  w hence  these  riches  ran  appeared 
to  be  as  full  as  ever.  It  was  deemed  that  the  state 
had  not  hitherto  derived  its  proper  share  from 
these  advantages ; and  the  present  sanguine  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  conceived  that,  either  by 
taking  the  territorial  management  into  the  hands 
of  government,  or  by  making  the  company  pay 
largely  for  the  right  of  keeping  that  management 
in  their  own  hands,  he  would  open  a new  and 
expanding  source  of  finance.  He  had  implored 
the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  this  im- 
portant subject ; but  the  “ Patagonian  ” pleaded 
gout  and  did  nothing,  after  appointing  Bcckford  to 
make  a motion  for  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
East  India  Company.  This  motion  was  accord- 
ingly made,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  inquiry  and  called  for  papers.  There- 
upon, in  a general  court  at  the  East  India  House, 
it  was  resolved,  without  a division,  “That  it  was 
the  opinion  of  this  court  to  recommend  the  direc- 
tors to  treat  with  administration  upon  all  such 
points  in  the  general  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, as  they  should  judge  to  be  most  requisite  and 
conducive  to  the  extending  their  commerce,  se- 
curing their  possessions,  and  perpetuating  the 
prosperity  of  the  company,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  a conclusion.”  And  the  chairman 
said  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that,  i f the  court 
should  think  proper  to  empower  the  directors  to 
treat , the  administration  would  hear  them.  The 
company  laid  before  parliament  their  charters, 
treaties  with  the  native  sovereigns,  letters  and  cor- 
respondence with  their  servants  in  Indio,  together 
with  the  state  of  their  revenues  in  Bengal,  Bohar, 
and  Orissa.  They,  however,  petitioned  against  the 
printing  of  their  private  correspondence,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  discharged  that  order.  At 
every  stage  the  business  was  attended  with  most 
violent  debates ; and  it  was  declared,  by  two  ex- 
treme parties,  that  the  government  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  company’s  concerns,  and  that  the 
company  had  but  a doubtful  right  to  the  vast  terri- 
tories it  had  acquired.  Charles  Townshend,  who, 
according  to  Chesterfield,  was  giving  himself  more 
ministerial  airs  than  Lord  Chatham  would  approve 
of,  deprecated  any  trying  of  these  delicate  ques- 
tions, and  strongly  recommended  an  amicable 
agreement  with  the  company,  which  would  be  sure 
to  pay  well.  The  company  presented  a scries  of 
demands;  among  which  were — 1.  That  the  admi- 
nistration should  ftgrec  to  prolong  the  charter  to 
the  year  1800,  or  to  a further  term,  and  to  confirm 
to  the  company  the  sole  and  exclusive  trade  to  the 
East  Indies  for  three  yeare  at  least  after  the  ex- 
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piration  of  the  charter,  as  had  been  provided  in  the 
act  of  the  17th  of  George  II.;  2.  That  it  should 
agree  to  an  alteration  in  the  inland  duty  upon  tea, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  smuggling,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  legal  consumption ; 3.  That  it 
should  allow  a drawback  on  the  exportation  of  tea, 
and  alter  the  duties  on  calicos  and  muslins ; 
4.  That  it  should  consent  to  some  proper  methods 
of  recruiting  the  company’s  military  forces,  and  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  company  for  the 
better  and  more  effectual  government  of  their  civil 
and  military  servants,  and  preventing  their  receiv- 
ing presents ; 5.  That  it  should  prevent  the  com- 
manders of  the  company’s  ships  and  others  from 
carrying  to  the  Eost  Indies  any  kind  of  warlike 
stores,  clandestinely  or  without  the  license  of  the 
company ; 6.  That  it  should  use  its  strong  interpo- 
sition with  the  court  of  France,  to  obtain  payment 
of  the  great  sums  of  money  the  company  had  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  and  transport  of  French 
prisoners  to  Europe,  and  other  expenses  incurred 
on  those  accounts,  which,  by  an  account  delivered 
to  the  right  honourable  Mr.  Secretary  Conway, 
dated  the  16th  of  November,  1765,  amounted  at 
that  time  to  the  sum  of  260,687/.  8*.  5c/. ; 8.  And 
that  it  should  also  interpose  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
with  respect  to  the  Manilla  Han  tom,  that  the  com- 
pany might  be  reimbursed  the  great  expenses  in- 
curred by  that  expedition ; for  which,  it  appeared, 
by  a letter  from  Lord  Egremont  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, dated  the  23rd  of  January,  1762,  the  com- 
pany was  to  have  a reasonable  compensation ; 
which  said  expenses  amounted  to,  on  the  7th  of 
August  last,  the  sum  of  166,236/.  15*.,  as  per  an 
account  that  day  delivered  to  the  right  honourable 
Lord  Shelburne.  “ Charles  Townshend,”  says 
Beckford,  “ seemed  to  put  the  whole  stress  of  the 
negotiation  on  the  quantum  to  be  given  by  the 
company  for  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  their 
charter,  and  regulations  and  concessions  to  be  made 
by  the  legislature,  which  would  amazingly  increase 
the  trade  and  profit  of  the  company : in  short,  he 
uttered  so  many  kind  and  comfortable  words  for 
their  consolation,  that  the  stock  rose  the  next  and 
the  succeeding  day  six  per  centum.”*  General 
Conway  declared  that  the  salvation  of  this  country 
depended  upon  a proper  determination  of  this  nice 
and  delicate  affair.f  Beckford  implored  Chatham 
to  send  him  his  thoughts  and  directions  ns  to  what 
steps  to  take  and  what  further  motion  to  make; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great  orator,  who 
remained  at  Bath,  made  any  effort  in  the  business. 
The  opposition,  which  was  of  utmost  as  mixed  a 
yam  as  the  ministry,  never  spoke  without  directly 
abusing  Lord  Chatham,  and  no  friend  ever  rose  to 
take  his  part ! “ Is  it  possible,”  exclaims  Chester- 
field, “that  such  a man  can  be  friendless?”  In 
the  end,  and  after  many  divisions,  a bill  was  framed 
granting  nearly  all  that  was  asked  for  in  Lcaden- 
hall-strcet,  and  binding  the  company  to  pay  the 
government  400,000/.  per  annum,  in  half  yearly 
payments,  and  to  indemnify  the  exchequer  should 
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any  loss  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  lower- 
ing of  inland  duties  and  the  allowance  of  the  draw- 
back on  the  exportation  of  tea.  The  term  of  this 
contract  was  however  limited  to  two  years,  to  com- 
mence from  the  1st  of  February,  1767,  during 
which  time  the  territorial  rights  of  the  company 
were  to  be  fully  admitted.  A few  days  before 
this  temporary  settlement  a demand  was  made  on 
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the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  at  a 
general  court,  that,  as  the  company  had  guined  so 
much  new  territory  and  so  many  advantages,  a 
large  dividend  should  be  declared,  so  that  all  the 
shareholders  might  participate  at  once  in  the  ad- 
vantages. It  would  probably  have  been  difficult 
at  that  moment  to  pay  government  the  400,000/. 
a- year  and  raise  their  dividends  at  the  same  time. 
The  directors  replied,  that,  although  gredl  advan- 
tages had  certainly  been  gained,  it  was  not  less 
true  that  vast  expences  had  been  incurred  by  the 
unexampled  extent  and  duration  of  their  military 
operations  in  India.  The  directors  also  repre- 
sented that  some  of  the  profits  of  the  company 
were  as  yet  remote  and  precarious,  while  their 
debts  were  urgent  and  certain.  Therefore,  they 
said,  justice  and  good  policy  concurred  in  recom- 
mending the  paying  off  of  incumbrances  before 
they  thought  of  raising  their  dividends.  Never- 
theless, when  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  a 
large  majority  of  the  proprietory  determined  that 
the  dividends  should  be  raised  to  12j  per  cent. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  May — the  government 
bargain  was  concluded  on  the  20th — and  a few 
data  after  ministers  interfered  to  cheek  a proceed- 
ing which  they  said  was  calculated  to  renew  the 
gambling  stock-jobbing  and  share-jobbing  of  the 
memorable  South  Sea  year.  Two  bills  were 
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brought  in,  the  one  for  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  trading  companies,  the  other  for 
restraining  and  limiting  the  making  of  dividends 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  latter  bill  re- 
scinded the  resolution  made  in  Leadenhall-street, 
and  fixed  ten  per  cent,  as  the  very  maximum  of 
East  India  dividends  until  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament.  It  encountered  a most  violent  opposi- 
tion, particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  on 
the  third  reading,  44  peers  divided  against  59,  and 
19  peers  signed  a protest  in  sixteen  long  articles. 
The  battle  for  ministers  was  fought  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  solicited  the  assistance  of  Chatham, 
but  in  vain.  The  great  orator  contented  himself 
with  congratulating  his  majesty  “on  the  favourable 
appearances  in  the  House  of  Lords,’*  and  with  ex- 
pressing his  “ truest  joy  in  the  great  ability  shown 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.”*  By  this  time  General 
Conway  had  declared  his  intention  of  resigning. 

Unfortunately  the  opposition  and  the  ministry 
had  agreed  in  falling  again  upon  the  American 
colonies.  As  early  as  the  month  of  January, 
George  Grenville,  the  foster-father  of  the  stamp 
act,  had  proposed  “ saddling  America  _ with 
400,000/.  per  annum  for  the  support  of  troops, 
&c.”t  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Charles 
Towmshend,  in  answering  him,  fully  agreed  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  stamp  act  itself,  only  adding, 
that  the  heats  which  had  prevailed  had  made  it 
an  improper  time  to  press  that  tax.  He  treated 
the  distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxa- 
tion as  ridiculous  in  the  opinion  of  everybody  ex- 
cept the  Americans ; and  he,  in  short,  pledged 
himself  to  the  House  to  find  a revenue  in  the 
colonies  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses.^  Lord 
Shelburne,  like  others,  was  at  a loss  to  conceive 
what  he  meant.  His  lordship,  however,  heard 
from  general  conversation,  that  Mr.  Townshend 
had  a plan  for  establishing  a board  of  customs  in 
America,  and,  by  a new  regulation  of  the  tea-duty 
here  and  some  other  alterations,  to  produce  a reve- 
nue on  imports  there.  “This,”  added  Lord  Shel- 
burne, “ in  mariy  views  appears  a matter  that  will 
require  the  deepest  consideration , at  tjtis  time 
especial/)/.  Besides,  I believe  the  speech  I have 
just  mentioned  is  not  the  way  to  make  anything 
go  down]  well  in  North  America. ”§  In  fact,  at 
this  moment,  the  colonies,  having  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  Earl  of  (Chatham’s  declaratory  bill,  were 
still  more  dissatisfied  with  its  extreme  principles 
and  strong  expressions  : Lord  Shelburne  had  let- 
ters from  the  king’s  governors  inveighing  against 
the  insubordinate  spirit  of  the  people,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  resolution  of  the  houses  of  assembly 
not  to  provide  the  troops  with  vinegar  and  other 
articles  lest  their  compliance  should  be  deemed  a 
precedent  for  some  new  tax  act.  Chatham,  ex- 
cited by  the  communication  of  this  intelligence, 
replied  to  Lord  Shelburne  in  a violent  passion 
against  the  Americans,  and  without  expressing 

• U*Ufr  to  the  king  in  Chatham  Correa.’ 

t Heckford  to  Chatham  —Id. 
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any  disapprobation  of  Townshcnd’s  exasperating 
speech  and  avowed  determination  of  a new  taxation 
scheme.  “ America,”  he  says,  “ affords  a gloomy 
prospect : a spirit  of  infatuation  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  New  York.  ...  I foresee  confusion  w ill 
ensue.  . . . What  demon  of  discord  blows  the 
coals  in  that  devoted  province  I know  not;  but 
they  are  doing  the  work  of  their  worst  enemies 
themselves.  The  torrent  of  indignation  in  parlia- 
ment will,  I apprehend,  become  irresistible,  and 
they  will  draw  upon  their  heads  national  resent- 
ment by  their  ingratitude,  and  ruin,  I fear,  upon 
the  whole  state  bv  the  consequences.  But  I w ill 
not  run  before  the  event,  as  it  is  possible  your 
lordship  may  receive  an  account  more  favourable.”* 
Meanwhile  fresh  petitions  and  remonstrances,  and 
bitter  complaints  against  a new  mutiny  act,  kept 
pouring  in  from  the  colonies.  Shelburne  found 
himself  obliged  to  speak  of  the  declaratory  act  in 
a style  which  could  not  have  l»een  very  agreeable 
to  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  “ That  act,”  says  his 
lordship,  “ asserting  the  right  of  parliament,  has 
certainly  spread  a most  unfortunate  jealousy  and 
diffidence  of  government  throughout  America,  and 
makes  them  jealous  of  the  least  distinction  between 
this  country  and  that,  lest  the  same  principle  may 
he  extended  to  taxing  them.”  Replying,  from 
his  easy  chair  at  Bath,  Chatham  was  more  irute 
than  before  against  the  Americans,  but  he  seems 
to  have  discovered  nothing  wTong  either  in  the  de- 
claratory bill  or  in  the  scheme  of  his  colleague  and 
nominee  Townshend.  He  threw  the  whole  blame 
upon  George  Grenville.  “ The  advices  from 
America,”  he  says,  “ afford  unpleasing  views. 
New  York  has  drunk  the  deepest  of  the  baneful 
cup  of  infatuation,  but  none  seem  to  be  quite  sober 
and  in  full  possession  of  reason.  It  is  a literal 
truth  to  say  that  the  stamp  act,  of  most  unhappy 
memory,  has  frightened  those  irritable  and  um- 
brageous people  quite  out  of  their  senses.  I fore- 
see that,  determined  not  to  listen  to  their  real 
friends,  a little  more  frenzy  and  a little  more  time 
will  put  them  into  the.  hands  of  their  enemies.”t 
His  friend  Beckford  joined  in  these  sentiments, 
and  in  the  belief,  implied  by  Chatham,  that  the 
Americans  in  making  any  attempt  at  resistance 
would  only  seal  their  ruin.  Beckford — they  all 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  matter  in  a frenzy  of 
pussion — excluims  u The  devil  has  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  North  Americans.  George  Gren- 
ville and  his  stamp  act  raised  the  foul  fiend : a 
prudent  firmness  will  lay  him,  I hope,  for  ever.” 
But  there  was  one  public  man  who  took  a more 
correct  view  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  calculated  that  there  were  in  the 
different  provinces  at  least  200,000  men  fit  to  bear 

• Chatham  to  Shelburne ; Id. 

t Chatham  Correspondence.  It  was  at  thia  moment  (in  February) 
Ui.it  thr  Duke  uf  Oration  moat  earnestly  urged  Chatham  to  come  up 
to  London.  " Your  appearance."  say*  the  Duh«,  never  sotuoch 
wanted  as  nt  thi*  time.  There  is  no  interpretation  that  the  ill -wisher* 
of  the  present  system  ilo  not  endeavour  to  gii e to  your  absence ; aod 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  aueeeed  »»«  far  as  to  make  every  our  feel 
the  languor  under  which  every  branch  of  the  administration  labours 
from  it.— Id. 
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arms,  and  not  only  to  bear  arms,  but  having  arms 
in  their  possession,  unrestrained  by  any  game-laws. 
“ In  the  Massachusetts  government  in  particular/* 
writes  Gerard  Hamilton*  to  Mr.  Calcraft,  44  there 
is  an  express  law,  by  which  every  man  is  obliged 
to  have  a musket,  a pound  of  powder,  and  a pound 
of  bullets  always  by  him ; so  there  is  nothing 
wanting  but  knapsacks  (or  old  stockings,  which 
will  do  as  well)  to  equip  an  army  for  marching, 
and  nothing  more  than  a Sartorius  or  a Spartacus 
at  their  head  requisite  to  beat  your  troops  and  your 
custom-house  officers  out  of  the  country,  and  set 
your  laws  at  defiance.  There  is  no  saying  what 
their  leaders  may  put  them  upon ; but  if  they  are 
active,  clever  people,  and  love  mischief  as  well  as 
I do  peace  and  quiet,  they  will  furnish  matter  of 
consideration  to  the  wisest  among  you,  and  perhaps 
dictate  their  own  terms  at  last,  as  the  Roman  peo- 
ple formerly  in  their  famous  secession  upon  the 
Sacred  Mount.  For  my  own  part,  I think  you 
have  no  right  to  tax  them,  and  that  every  measure 
built  upon  this  supposed  right  stands  upon  a 
rotten  foundation,  and  must  consequently  tumble 
down,  perhaps  upon  the  heads  of  the  workmen.” 
But  few  Englishmen  either  in  parliament  or  out 
felt  these  convictions,  and,  though  Lord  Shelburne 
clearly  foresaw  that  if  the  Americans  should  be 
driven  into  insurrection  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  France  and  Spain  would  break  a peace 
the  days  of  which  they  had  already  begun  to  count, 
Townshend’s  bill,  imposing  duties  on  glnss,  paper, 
paste-board,  white  and  red  lead,  painters’  colours, 
and  tea,t  payable  upon  the  importation  into  the 
colonies,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  stamp  act,  was  carried  through  both 
houses  of  parliament  with  as  much  case  as  if  it  had 
been  a turnpike  bill.  And  the  same  facility'  at- 
tended another  act  by  which  these  duties,  and  all 
other  customs  and  duties  in  the  American  colonies, 
were  put  under  the  management  of  the  king’s  resi- 
dent commissioners.  Moreover,  a third  bill  was 
passed,  prohibiting  the  governor,  council,  and  as- 
sembly of  New  York  from  passing  any  legislative 
act,  for  any  purposes  whatsoever,  till  satisfaction 
should  be  given  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  troops,  and  submission  paid  to  the 
mutiny  act.  Chatham’s  friend  Beckford  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  opposed  this  last  bill.  Chat- 
ham himself  told  the  king  that  the  appearance  of 
returning  reason  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
solely  owing  to  his  majesty’s  magnanimity  and 
wisdom.  During  the  session  annuities  of  8000/. 
each  were  settled  on  the  king’s  brothers,  the  Dukes 
of  York, | Gloucester,  and  Cumberland  ; and 
a trifling  addition  was  made  to  the  half-pay  of 
lieutenants  in  the  navy.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  2nd  of  July. 

Charles  Townshend,  aspiring  to  be  the  real  head 
of  a ministry,  had  opened  negotiations  with  the 

• Commonly  nicknamed  " Single  Speech  Hamilton.” 

♦ The  hill  aim)  contained  some  sharp  chum  against  smuggling. 

J The  I)«kr  of  York  died  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  same 
year  (IT6T),  at  Modena,  in  Italy,  of  afeversnid  to  have  been  brought 
uu  by  mu-mpcruncc.  He  was  in  bis  2bth  year,  aud  unmarried.  ) 


Rockingham  party;  Lord  Northington,  as  well  as 
General  Conway,  had  expressed  a strong  desire  to 
resign ; the  Duke  of  Grafton  seemed  to  regret  the 
hours  which  business  stole  from  pleasure  and  his 
mistress  ; and  the  whole  cabinet  was  a very  Babel 
of  confusion.  About  the  middle  of  February, 
Chatham  seemed  roused  by  a jealousy  of  Charles 
Townshend,  and  hv  the  constant  prayers  and  en- 
treaties that  were  sent  down  to  him  ; and  he  then 
actually  began  his  journey  towards  London.  But 
on  the  17th  of  that  month  a doleful  letter  arrived, 
stating  that  the  gout  had  returned  very  severely, 
and  had  stopped  his  lordship  at  Marlborough. 
There  he  remained  at  the  inn  a whole  fort- 
night. As  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance  were 
depending,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  offered  to  go  down 
to  Marlborough  to  receive  his  directions  rird  voce. 
This  seemingly  natural  proposition  was  declined 
in  Chatham’s  usual  pomposity  of  style.*  At  last, 
early  in  March,  he  reached  London ; but  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  and  immediately 
retired  to  North-end,  Hampstead.  Even  at  that 
suburban  retreat  he  refused  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness or  to  see  any  of  his  colleagues  ; although,  at 
the  time,  he  w as  well  enough  to  drive  about  Hump-, 
stead-heath  in  his  carriage. t In  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  more  em- 
barrassed than  ever,  and  particularly  alarmed  by 
two  unfavourable  divisions  in  the  House  of  ]»rds, 
he  had  again  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  wait  per- 
sonally upon  the  determined  recluse.  44  If,** 
wTote  his  grace,  44  I could  he  allowed  but  a few 
minutes  to  wait  on  you,  it  would  give  me  great 
relief ; for  the  moment  is  too  critical  for  your  lord- 
ship's advice  and  direction  not  to  be  necessary. 
If,  therefore,  you  can  allow  me  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  intrude  upon  you  without  prejudice  to 
your  health,  which  I rejoice  to  hear  is  in  a meiid- 
iruj  way,  it  will  greatly  oblige  me.**  Nothing 
could  he  more  earnest — no  great  man  could  be 
more  condescending,  and  yet  Chatham  returned 
another  circumlocutory  yet  positive  negative.  Two 
days  after  this,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  again  made  a 
strong  appeal,  stating  that  other  lords  had  come 
down  from  their  very  beds  to  support  government ; 
that  the  king  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Chatham’s 
presence  and  advice  44  might  still  reinstate  and 
give  administration  some  consistence  again  ;**  that 
his  majesty  had  no  expectation  of  being  relieved 
from  an  embarrassing  dilemma  but  by  his  lord- 
ship’s counsel  and  advice.  44  What  I feci  in  this 
situation,”  adds  Grafton,  44  I leave  your  lordship 
to  judge;  but,  disagreeable  as  the  task  is  to  carry 
the  opinions  of  others,  I am  ready  to  undertake  it, 

• lit  hi*  noli;  lu>  navi — " Nothing  ran  l»e  mors  kind  than  the  offer 
the  Puke  of  (ini  lion  hiu  the  great  "uodnevs  to  make,  of  which  Lord 
Chatham  desires  to  express  the  humblest  and  w unnest  sente.  At  the 
same  time,  hi*  grace  will  tiro  him  lease  to  «ugge*t  that,  until  he  t* 
aide  to  move  towards  London,  it  U hy  no  means  practicable  fur  him 
to  enter  into  ditcu^ion*  of  boiines*,"  — ('hitth'im  Corrtt.  Ami  yet  at 
this  lime  Chatham  <-nuhl  tenfe  and  attend  to  all  that  was  siting  on 
arouuil  him : the  gout  was  then  recited  to  he  not  in  any  dangerous 
port,  not  in  the  hand  bat  in  the  kuce.  It  was  evidently  the  will  and 
not  the  power  that  was  wanting. 

I f Lord  Chesterfields  Letters. 
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if  you  prefer  that  mode  to  a letter.  Pray  send  me 
your  commands.  Indeed,  my  lord,  your  thoughts 
and  advice,  in  such  a situation,  are  due  to  the  king, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  supported  to  the  ttt- 
# most,  in  your  absence,  every  view  of  yours.”  But 
Chatham  would  send  neither  advice  nor  com- 
mands, and  repeated  his  protestation  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  either  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  or  to  attend  to  any  business.  The  day 
after  Grafton  received  this  answer  from  North-end 
(on  the  30lh  of  Muv),  the  king  himself  took  up 
the  pen  and  became  a supplicant.  “ No  one,” 
wrote  his  majesty,  “ has  more  cautiously  avoided 
writing  to  you  than  myself,  during  your  late  in- 
disposition ; but  the  moment  is  si*  extremely  cri- 
tical, that  I cannot  possibly  delay  it  any  longer. 
By  the  letter  you  received  yesterday  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  you  must  perceive  the  anxiety  he  and 
the  president  at  present  labour  under.  The  chan- 
cellor is  very  much  in  the  same  situation.  This 
is  equally  owing  to  the  majority  in  the  Houscof 
Lords,  amounting  on  the  Friday  only  to  six,  and 
on  the  Tuesday  to  three,  though  I made  two  of  my 
brothers  vote  on  both  these  days;  and  to  the  grout 
coldness  shown  those  three  ministers  by  Lord  Shel- 
burne, whom  they,  as  well  as  myself,  imagine  to 
be  rather  a secret  enemy ; the  avowed  enmity  of 
Mr.  Townshend;  and  the  resolution  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Conway  to  retire;  though  without  any 
view  of  entering  into  faction.  My  firmness  is  not 
dismayed  by  these  unpleasant  appearances ; for, 
from  the  hour  you  entered  into  office,  i have  uni- 
formly relied  on  your  firmness  to  act  in  defiance 
to  that  hydra , Faction , which  has  never  appeared 
to  the  height  it  does  till  within  these  few  weeks. 
Though  your  relations,  the  Bedfords  and  the 
Rockinghams,  are  joined  with  intention  to  storm 
my  closet,  yet,  if  I was  mean  enough  to  submit, 
they  own  they  would  not  join  in  forming  an  ad- 
ministration; therefore  nothing  hut  confusion  could 
be  obtained.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  with  the 
answer  you  sent  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;•  but,  by  a 
note  I have  received  from  him,  I fear  I cannot 
keep  him  above  a day , unless  you  would  see  him 
and  give  him  encouragement.  Your  duty  and 
affection  for  my  person,  your  own  honour,  call  on 
you  to  make  an  effort;  five  minutes*  conversation 
with  you  would  raise  his  spirits,  for  his  heart  is 
good  ; raipe,  I thank  Heaven,  want  no  rousing ; 
my  love  to  my  country,  a*  well  as  what  I owe  to 
my  own  character  and  to  my  family,  prompt  me 
not  to  yield  to  faction.  Be  firm,  and  you  will  find 
me  amply  ready  to  take  as  active  a part  as  the  hour 
seems  to  require.  Though  none  of  my  ministers 
stand  by  me,  / cannot  truckle.  I wish  a few  lines 
in  answer,  ns  1 am  to  have  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  me  this  evening;  and  if  you  cannot  come  to 
me  to-morrow,  I am  ready  to  call  at  North-end 
on  my  return  that  evening  to  this  place'1 1 

• The  only  «M«rer  we  cun  And  given  by  Chut  hum  to  Gmftou  *nv, 
that  he  hoped  that  neither  hi*  grace  nor  the  lord  prevalent  (North 
ington)  would  judge  it  necessary  to  resign! 

t Chatham  Corn**, 


[Hook  I. 

This  was  u home  thrust  there  was  no  parrying, 
and,  preferring  Grafton’s  visit  to  the  king’s,  he  re- 
plied he  was  penetrated  and  overwhelmed  with  his 
majesty’s  letter,  and  the  boundless  extent  of  his 
royal  goodness ; that,  incapable  and  ill  as  he  was, 
he  would  obey  his  majesty’s  commands,  and  beg  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to-morrow  morning, 
though  ho|teless  of  being  able  to  add  weight  u>  Ins 
majesty’s  gracious  wishes.  But  later  in  the  dav, 
fearing  that  Grafton’s  visit  to  him  and  his  waiting 
upon  the  king  afterwards  might  be  coupled  toge- 
ther, he  wrote  again  to  say  that  in  seeing  the  tluke 
he  did  not  understand  it  to  be  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure that  he  should  attend  his  majesty  any  part  of 
the  day  to-morrow — “ the  weight  of  such  an  au- 
dience being  more  than  he  could  sustain  in  his 
present  weakness  of  nerves  and  spirits.”  The 
king  was  then  obliged  to  say  that  Chatham’s  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  would  answer  every  purpose; 
and  accordingly  the  duke  posted  down  to  North- 
end.  But,  for  any  useful  purpose,  his  grace  might 
as  well  have  remained  in  Downing-street,  or  posted 
away  to  his  favourite  resort,  Newmarket.  Chat- 
ham would  hardly  enter  upon  any  business,  re- 
ported to  the  king  that  his  grace’s  visit  and  his  late 
efforts  had  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  his 
health,  and  then  very  reluctantly  consented  to  see 
his  grate  once  more  at  North-end.  In  the  month 
of  June  several  urgent  notes  were  written  by  the 
king  to  his  lord  privy  seal;  but  Chatham,  upon 
paper,  laid  himself  with  all  duty  and  submission 
at  his  majesty’s  feet,  penetrated  with  the  excess 
of  his  majesty’s  goodness,  &c., — and  continued  to 
complain  of  his  nerves  and  his  gout,  ami  to  do 
nothing.  But  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  family 
seems  to  have  reflected  for  a moment  that  one  who 
was  sick  and  could  not,  or  obstinate  and  would 
not,  do  the  commonest  duties  of  his  office  ought  to 
resign. 

Soon  after  the  rising  of  parliament,  while  Lord 
Bute,  assisted  by  Lord  Holland,  was  making  a 
slight  movement,  as  if  with  a kind  of  half  ho|>e  of 
regaining  his  former  ascendancy,  and  while  the 
Newcastle,  the  Bedford,  and  the  Rockingham  par- 
ties were  scheming  anil  counter-scheming,  the  king 
authorised  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  open  a direct 
negotiation  with  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham. 
Grafton  offered  the  marquess  his  own  place  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Rockingham  replied,  that 
he  must  consult  his  friends,  and  then,  like  Lord 
Gower,  he  went  down  to  Woburn  to  confer  w ith 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Bedford  was  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  apjaiintment  of  Rockingham  as 
premier,  and  even  in  his  own  exclusion  from  the 
cabinet ; but  he  again  insisted  that  some  of  bis 
friends  should  he  taken  into  place.  Lord  Temple, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  also  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville expressed  their  willingness  to  coalesce  under 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham ; and  then  his  ma- 
jesty stated  that  he  “ adopted  and  approved  the 
idea  of  a comprehensive  system,  but  hoped  it  was 
not  meant  to  exclude  his  friends,  and  those  about 
his  person.”  A meeting  was  then  held  at  Newcastle 
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House,  at  which  were  present  the  Dukes  of  New- 
castle, Bedford,  Richmond,  and  Portland,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Vis- 
count Weymouth,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Rigby, 
and  Admiral  Keppel.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
clashing  interests,  and  jarring  opinions  as  to  the 
system  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  American 
colonies,  would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Temple  insisted,  that 
whoever  were  ministers  should  work  out  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  assert 
and  establish  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over 
America.  Mr.  George  Grenville,  by  letter,  pro- 
mised his  support,  but  only  upon  condition  that 
the  dependence  and  obedience  of  America  should 
be  asserted  and  maintained.  The  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  objected,  and  proposed  gentler  terms. 
A sort  of  compromise  was  made  on  this  point; 
but  when  Rockingham  proposed  that  General  Con- 
way should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  with  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Duke  of  Bedford  positively  refused  his 
assent,  insisting  that  Conway’s  offices  should  be 
given  to  his  own  personal  friend,  Mr.  Rigby.  Upon 
this  difference  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  another 
conference,  held  a few  days  after,  was  equally  un- 
productive of  results  or  union.  The  marquess 
would  neither  yield  his  point  as  to  General  Conway, 
nor  take  office  without  the  support  of  the  Bedford 
interest;  and  thus  nothing  seemed  to  remain  to 
the  king  but  to  pull  on  with  his  present  crippled, 
disjointed  cabinet.  It  is  bclieycd  that  Charles 
Townshend  had  in  reality  gratified  the  king  by  his 
tone  and  conduct,  and,  in  an  es]>ccial  manner,  bv 
the  alacrity  he  had  shown  on  the  subject  of  Ame- 
rican taxation.  His  interest  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure for  his  brother,  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  wife  (following 
in  the  latter  particular  the  precedent  of  Pitt)  a 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Baroness  of  Greenwich, 
w itli  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  her  present 
husband.  All  this  was  interpreted  into  proof 
that  Charles  Townshend  was  destined  to  change 
his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  that  of 
premier : but,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  a putrid  fever,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  This  death  necessitated 
very  different  arrangements.  Chatham  was  again 
applied  to  for  his  advice  and  assistance;  but  he 
hud  gone  from  North-end  to  Bath,  and,  apparently, 
would  do  nothing.  Lord  North  and  ijord  Bar- 
rington, having  both  refused  the  chancellorship  of 
the  exchequer,  the  seals  of  that  office  were  (merely 
to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  public  business) 
entrusted,  till  some  arrangement  should  be  made, 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench : Mansfield  was  at  the  same  time  empow- 
ered to  renew  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ; but,  for  the  present,  these  negotiations  ended 
in  nothing. 

The  ministry  was  in  this  unsettled  state  when 
parliament  met,  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
speech  from  the  throne  announced,  that  the  mem- 


bers were  called  together  merely  to  transact  some 
urgent  public  business,  in  order  that  a dissolution 
might  take  place,  that  business  being  over,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  country.  The  principal  matter 
was  the  high  price  of  corn,  with  the  consequent  • 
sufferings  of  the  poor, — a subject  impressed  on 
parliament  by  some  strong  petitions.  They  imme- 
diately passed  an  act  to  extend  the  prohibition 
against  exportation,  and  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  grain.  When  this  was  done,  or  while  it 
was  doing,  Lord  North  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Guilford,  to  accept  the  difficult  place  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
a cousin  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  suc- 
ceeded North  as  joint  paymaster  of  the  forces ; and 
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Mr.  Thomas  Townshcml’s  place,  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  was  given  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
formerly  Lord  Bute’s  private  secretary,  and,  cvcnt- 
uallv  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Shortly  after  this  General 
Conway  and  Lord  Northington  insisted  upon  re- 
signing,* and  fresh  overtures  were  made  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  substituted  Viscount  Wey- 
mouth for  Rigby,  as  the  proper  person  to  be  secre- 
tary of  stale  ill  iieu  of  Conway,  anti  proposed  Lord 
Gower  as  president  of  the  cuuncil  in  the  place  of 
Lord  Northington.  This  was  agreed  to, and  a day 
or  two  after  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed 
third  secretary  of  state,  a new  office,  devoted 
exclusively  to  American  uffhirs,  which  seemed 
to  he  retpiired  by  the  importance  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  managing  them. 
Lord  Hillsborough,  who  had  been  joint  paymaster 
with  Lord  North,  was  succeeded  in  that  half  office 

- • General  Conway  was  in  the  hftUt  r»f  ««y  tag.  that  to  * man  of  any 
spirit  no  lifn  rotiM  he  •*»  inwitpportafole  a*  * mlnhlftW  one  at  this 
moment,  ami  that  it  was  impovibk*  for  a J*r»nn  *ho  had  not  gone 
ihrnugh  the  ordeal  to  form  anv  conception  of  the  manoeuvre*.  “• 
trigne*.  and  cabal*  Unit  prevailed.  In  the  rnurw*  or  a debate.  In 
December  I HR,  be  said.— *'  There  an*  *o  many  great  nu  n in  the 
world,  and  »>  many  little  one*  belonging  to  them,  that  it  i*  naprrie/i- 
rnble  fur  irew  jwrfy  fa  *rt  mp  a Jirm  udmimhtrntu/*.  I have  long  laid 
aside  nimi'ierial  ainhitiou,  1 «a»  a tninirter  malgrj  moi.  0«eca* 
tilth' t Ottyntti, 
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by  the  Duke  'of  Bedford’s  ally,  or  protege,  I»rd  | 
Sandwich.  General  Conway  was  appointed  lieu-  I 
tenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  a post  which  hud 
been  vacated  by  Viscount  Townshend.  In  all  these 
arrangements  the  circumstance  which  most  strikes 
the  eye  is  the  omnipotence  of  family  connexion — 
the  juggling  and  selfishness  of  an  oligarchy,  which 
could  forget  principles,  and  every  thing  but  self. 
Experience,  peculiar  ability,  or  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  any  particular  office,  was  hardly  consi- 
dered at  all : men  passed  from  one  office  to  another, 
of  the  most  different  kind,  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  had  all  been  equally  fitted  for  everything; 
and,  if  the  dignities  of  the  church  had  been  cabinet 
or  government  places,  and  played  for  upon  the 
same  cards,  we  should  probably  have  seen  a master 
of  the  ordnance  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury changing  places  with  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty. From  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
changes  were  made,  few  or  none  could  have  had 
time  to  learn  their  official  business  in  any  one  ca- 
pacity. The  ministry  thus  re-constructed  took  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  administration.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  was  not  cured  or  affected  by  its 
new  materials — he  kept  aloof  at  Bath,  or  at  Burton 
Pynsent,  was  exceedingly  Ynpourish,  and  would 
neither  sec  nor  speak  to  anybody.  By  this  time, 
or  shortly  after.  Lord  Chesterfield  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  mad.  He  removed  from 
Bath  to  his  old  residence  at  Ilnycs,  in  Kent, 
where  he  continued  to  deny  himself,  or  be  denied, 
to  all  the  world.  **  Some,”  remarks  Chesterfield, 

“ say  that  he  has  a fit  of  the  gout,  which  would 
do  him  good,  hut  many  think  that  his  worst  com- 
plaint is  in  his  head,  which  I am  afraid  is  too 
true.”  But,  sane  or  insane,  Chatham  kept  the 
privy'  seal,  and  the  king  was  evidently  afraid  to 
demand  it  hack.* 

a.d.  1768. — Parliament,  in  opposition  to  petitions 
and  remonstrances,  extended  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  restricting  the  East  India  Company’s  di- 
vidends to  10  per  cent.;  hut  this  measure  did  not 
pass  in  the  Umls  w ithout  violent  opjiosition,  and  a 
long  protest.  Scarcely  any  other  business  of  im- 
portance was  transacted  ; and,  after  supplies  had 
been  voted,  the  king  prorogued  parliament  on  the 
10th  of  March,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  dissolved 
it  by  proclamation.  It  had  nearly  completed  its 
full  legal  term  of  seven  years. 

Scarcely  were  the  writs  issued  for  a general 
election,  when  John  Wilkes  stepped  upon  the  stage, 
once  more,  to  increase  the  ordinary  storm  and  tu- 
mult by  offering  himself  ns  a candidate.  Mephi- 
stopheles  himself  could  not  have  chosen  a better 
time  for  mischief.  The  poorer  people  were  hun- 
gry and  discontented,  the  richest  divided  into  two 
furious  factions,  and  all  classes  had  lost  their 
quieting  confidence  in  the  honour  and  ability  of 

• It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  tone  of  the  kins'*  liters  to  Chatham, 
that  he  dreaded  the  (Treat  orator  more  a*  an  anUjtiuiUt.  than  he 

wished  for  him  a*  a .minuter;  and  that  his  majesty  Tell  cominrnl 
that,  ir  Chatham  were  .lixtuiwed.  it  was  not  his  gout  Unit  would  Ion- 
|ireveut  hioi  from  heading  the  opposition. 
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public  men.  Since  Pitt’s  eclipse  under  the  peer- 
age they  had  taken  no  new  idol  to  worship ; but 
the  intensity  of  feeling  which  formerly  went  in  that 
way  was  now  turned,  very  generally,  into  hatred 
and  scorn  of  all  the  members  of  the  present  cabinet. 
The  outlaw  had  arrived  in  England  on  the  6th  or 
7th  of  February,  after  a visit  paid  to  him  at  Ostcnd 
by  Mr.  Coates,  who  thought  that  he  might  secure 
his  election  for  Westminster,  as  he  had  a good 
interest  there  through  Mr.  John  Churchill,  the 
brother  of  the  poet,  and  many  other  friends ; but 
Wilkes  preferred  trying  the  city.  “ llis  situation 
at  Paris,”  says  his  biographer,  “ was  become  dis- 
agreeable ; for  his  necessities  had  compelled  him 
to  contract  many  debts  there,  and  he  could  draw 
no  more  money  from  England.  His  affairs  were 
desperate;  but  his  popularity  in  England  was 
high ; and,  determined  upon  taking  advantage  of 
this  popularity  at  its  Hood,  he  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  waste  any  more  time  in  trifling  negotia- 
tions either  with  ministers  or  their  opponents ; 
they  were  not  his  friends  in  his  present  state,  and 
their  enmity  could  not  make  it  worse.*  He  lay 
perdu  at  Mr.  llayley’s,  in  Great  Alie-street,  Good- 
man’s-fields,  till  the  general  election  come  on  ; hut, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  he  wrote  a supplicating  letter 
to  the  king,  which  was  delivered  by  his  servant  at 
the  queen’s  palace.  In  this  letter  he  threw  him- 
self at  his  majesty’s  feet  and  supplicated  that  mercy 
and  clemency  which  shone  with  such  lustre  among 
many  of  his  princely  virtues.  44  Some  funner  mi- 
nisters,” said  he,  14  whom  your  majesty,  in  con- 
descension to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  has  thought 
proper  to  remove,  employed  every  wicked  and  de- 
ceitful act  to  oppress  your  subject,  and  to  revenge 
their  own  personal  cause  on  me,  whom  they  ima- 
gined to  be  the  principal  author  of  bringing  to  the 
public  view  their  ignorance,  insufficiency,  and 
treachery  to  your  majesty  and  to  the  nation.  I 
have  been  the  innocent  but  unhappy  victim  of  their 
revenge.  I was  forced  by  their  injustice  and  vio- 
lence into  an  exile  which  1 have  never  ceased  for 
several  years  to  consider  as  the  most  cruel  oppres- 
sion, because  I no  longer  could  be  under  the  1k*- 
nign  protection  of  your  majesty  in  the  land  of 
liberty.  With  a heart  full  of  zeal  for  the  service 
of  your  majesty  and  my  country,  I implore,  sire, 
your  clemency.  My  only  hopes  of  pardon  arc 
founded  in  the  great  goodness  and  benevolence  of 
your  majesty  ; and  every  day  of  freedom  you  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  me  the  enjoyment 
of  in  my  dear  native  land  shall  give  proofs  of  my 
zeal  ami  attachment  to  your  service.”  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  letter  which  was  deli- 
vered in  so  irregular  a manner ; and,  when  Wilkes 
appeared  publicly  in  the  streets  of  London  to  stand 
for  the  city,  the  outlawry  was  in  full  force  against 
him.  The  populate  received  him  with  tremendous 
acclamations ; but  on  the  poll  he  was  left  in  a mi- 
nority, though  12-17  liverymen  voted  for  him.t 

• Altnon. 

t Tbt*  iTuvr  great  dU»atUfaction  to  Uw*  l^indnn  mob.  who,  at  th« 
rliwofthi*  election,  broke  the  iron  -.no*  in  front  of  <>uil.ih;<ll  to 
l>iece»,  UcmoU4M.il  the  lamp*,  anU  Uid  other  damage.  Some  of  them 
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Rejected  by  the  city,  but  not  discouraged,  he  im- 
mediately offered  himself  for  the  county  ; and  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  returned  him  by  a very 
large  majority.  The  mob  was  in  a transport  of 
joy ; they  made  the  air  ring  with  shouts  of  “ Wilkes 
and  liberty !”  and  they  not  only  broke  Lord  Bute’s 
windows  in  the  west  end,  but  also  the  Mansion- 
house  windows  in  the  east. 

This  was  nothing  more  than  a common  election 
episode,  but  the  court  and  a part  of  the  cabinet 
gave  to  it  a great  deal  of  importance,  and  already 
began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  strong  measures. 
It  was  this  exaggerating  and  vindictive  spirit  that 
had  given  Wilkes  his  real  importance.  The  new 
parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  May ; Sir  John 
Cust  was  again  elected  speaker ; the  statutes  re- 
specting grain  were  renewed ; the  king’s  recent 
proclamation  aguinst  riots  was  debated  ; and  little 
else  was  done  during  this  short  and  pro  formd  ses- 
sion, except  the  voting  of  an  order  that  the  proper 
crown  officer  might  report  why  the  laws  had  not 
been  put  in  force  against  John  Wilkes,  an  outlaw. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2 1st  of  May.  Dur- 
ing the  sitting  the  standing  order  for  the  exclusion 
of  strangers  was  strictly  enforced  by  both  houses.* 
But  before  the  prorogation  Wilkes  was  a close 
prisoner.  Having  secured  bis  election  for  Middle- 
sex at  the  end  of  March,  he,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  and  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  But  Lord  Mansticld  suggested,  that,  as 
he  was  not  before  the  court  by  any  legal  process, 
the  court  could  not  take  any  notice  of  this  voluntary 
appearance;  and  he  was  permitted  to  depart  at 
perfect  liberty.  But  a few  days  after,  what  is 
termed  a writ  of  capias  ut  leyatum  was  issued 
against  him : and  on  the  27th  of  April  he  was 
brought  into  court  in  custody.  Serjeant  Glynn, 
his  counsel,  pointed  out  several  errors  in  the  out- 
lawry, and  offered  bail  to  any  amount.  Thurlow 
replied;  bail  was  refused,  and  Wilkes  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  King’s 
Bench  prison.  As  he  was  proceeding  in  a hackney- 
coach  over  W cstm i nster-brid gc,  the  London  mob, 
shouting  “Wilkes  and  liberty!”  stopped  the  car- 
riage, took  out  the  horses,  and  dragged  him  in 
triumph  through  the  city  to  a public-house  in 
Spitaliiclds,  where  they  kept  him  till  near  the  hour 
of  midnight;  but  when  the  people  dispersed,  he 

mounted  the  hinting,  crying  “Wilke*  f.rr  ever!'*  anil  sw  earing  that 
they  would  choose  their  own  represent* tit c*.  In  con*eqnriirc  of  tin* 
turmoil,  and  of  «imr  diiturtmiicc*  among  the  sailor.,  who  had  struck 
for  higher  wage*.  a royal  proclamation  for  suppressing  riot*,  tumults, 
and  unlawful  aanemblif*  wan  i*»ucd 
• It  i*  curious,  at  the  present  day,  to  reflect  on  the  heat  and  violence 
with  which  many  members— the vast  majority  of  both  hon*ea— pre**cd 
for  the exclusion  of  strangers,  and  the  non-imldtealionof  their  deltate* 
tord  Harrington,  the  secretary  at  war,  said  ernphatn-iilh  — It  h.»* 
alway*  I wen  my  opinion  that  stranger*  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
into  thi*  house  to  hear  our  debates."  Mr.  Seymour,  outlie  contrary, 
Mill — “ I think  stranger*  art*  entitled  to  hear  our  debates."  For 
these  words  Lord  Strange  called  Mr.  Seymour  to  order.  Mr.  Oeorife 
Grenville  then  boldly  nunounc.  il  n wrv  different  principle,  the  adop* 
tiou  of  which,  a few  years  after.  Ml  perlnp*  contributed*  as 
much  as  any  other  single  cause,  to  purify  parliament.  and  increase 
the  |K»Utic-al  knowledge  ami  influence  ul  the  jienplo.  Grenville  said — 
**  I er  er  troArrf  In  An  re  trhut  u done  here  well  know*r'—Sir  Henry 
Carmiiiih’i  Hcbuc*  uf  the  Haute  of  Cummont : edited  hy  J,  J fright, 
editor  of  the"  Parliamentary  UitU/ry,"  $f.  Part  /. 


repaired  in  a quieter  manner  to  the  marshal  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  who  had  been  compelled  to  quit 
the  coach  and  his  prisoner  at  Temple-bar,  and  sur- 
rendered himself.  On  the  following  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  patriot  w as  in  du- 
rance, great  crowds  began  to  collect  outside  of  the 
walls ; and  as  this  continued,  together  with  a ter- 
rible strife  of  tongues,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
Horse-Guards,  and  a body  of  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned near  the  prison.  This  increased  the  po- 
pular excitement ; and  every  day  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  the  mob  abused  the  soldiers,  and  the 
soldiers — if  we  are  to  believe  some  accounts — 
threatened  the  mob.  In  this  temper  the  10th  of 
May,  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment, arrived  ; and  as  the  people  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  neither  the  walls]of  the  King’s 
Bench,  nor  any  walls  or  laws  whatsoever,  could 
hinder  Mr.  Wilkes  from  taking  that  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  they  assembled 
in  greater  numbers,  and  with  a louder  noise 
than  ever,  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  him  to 
Westminster.  But  the  gates  remained  closed,  the 
patriot  unseen.  A tremendous  uproar  ensued : 
the  soldiers,  considerably  reinforced,  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  and  two  of  the  Surrey  magistrates, 
Messrs.  Giilam  and  Ponton,  began,  or  attempted 
to  begin,  to  read  the  riot  act.  Their  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  the  mob  and  the  roll  of 
the  drum ; and  dirt  and  stones  were  thrown  at 
them  and  at  the  soldiers.  By  a fatality  which 
attended  all  these  Wilkes  transactions,  the  com- 
panies selected  for  this  service  were  nearly  all 
Highlanders  or  Lowland  Scots.*  This  very  natu- 
rally increased  the  exasperation  of  the  Londoners ; 
and  it  must  also  be  candidly  admitted  that  the 
Scots,  with  all  their  good  military  qualities,  do  not 
possess  quite  so  much  coolness  of  blood  as  the 
Lnglish  soldiery,  but  are  rather  more  ready  to 
resent  insults  and  brickbats.  Besides,  their  strong 
national  feelings  had  been  wounded  by  Wilkes; 
and  every  man  among  them,  privates  and  officers, 
felt  as  it  were  a personal  animosity  against  the 
popular  idol  and  the  mob,  his  worshippers.  One 
Donald  Maclean,  with  two  other  hot  Macs,  broke 
away  from  the  ranks,  gave  chase  to  one  of  the 
mob  who  had  been  pelting  them,  and  shot  a young 
man  named  Allen  in  a cow-house  hard  by  St. 
George’s  Fields.  It  was  alleged  by  the  unfortu- 
nate youth’s  father,  ami  by  many  others,  that  Allen 
was  only  a quiet  spectator,  and  that  the  Scotsmen, 
in  their  blind  passion,  had  mistaken  him  for 
unother  young  raan.t  Meanwhile,  in  the  grander 

• Thi*y  rowiiW  of  a detachment  from  the  3rd  regiment  of  Foot 
Guard*,  common!)  called  the  Scot*  regiment.  If  we  ure  to  I tel  k*  to 
Almon.  Wilke*’*  publisher  and  biographer,  who  via*  indde  the  (tri- 
ton with  Wilke*  at  the  time,  tliev  pushed  the  people  away  from  the 
place*  w here  they  were  standing  in  n rude  nianucr  nud  with  very 
coarse  language;  and  thi*  provoked  the  people  to  throw  atone*  and 
gravel. 

t After  the  appearance  of  the  mngUtruW  the  people,  according  to 
Almon.  still  hissed  nud  hooted,  and  some  of  them  threw  *U»ii<-«, 
pnnh-ularlv  a young  man  in  a red  w aiwteoat.  I1U  violent  conduct 
provoked  three  of  tlio  soldier*,  under  the  command  of  Ensign  Alex- 
ander Hurray.  to  quit  the  rank  in  which  they  were  stationed,  in 
order  to  take  him  or  shoot  him.  'Hie  mau  fled  and  the  soldier*  pur- 
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scene  of  Action,  the  riot  had  increased.  With 
more  precipitancy,  certainly,  than  would  be  ap- 
proved of  at  the  present  day,  orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  to  tire  upon  the  people ; and  at  one 
volley  six  were  killed,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  badly 
wounded.*  The  coroner’s  inquest  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  Donald  Maclean 
for  shooting  Allen;  and  charged  his  comrade, 
Donald  Maclaury,  and  his  commanding  officer, 
Ensign  Murray,  with  aiding  and  abetting.  Mac- 
lean  was  given  up  ami  conveyed  to  prison,  not 
without  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infu- 
riated people.  Ensign  Alexander  Murray  had  a 
warrant  issued  against  him  us  an  accessor}' ; and 
Mr.  Gillam,  one  of  the  Surrey  magistrates,  who 
had  ordered  the  military  to  fire,  was  indicted 
for  murder.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  new 
parliament,  then  sitting,  voted  very  loyal  ad- 
dresses on  the  occasion,  w ith  assurances  of  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  every  measure  that  might 
enable  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  laws ; and  thanks  were  ostentatiously  re- 
turned by  Lord  Barrington,  the  sccretary-at-war, 
in  the  king’s  name,  to  the  officeis  and  men  em- 
ployed in  this  always  odious  service.  If  nothing 
more,  the  latter  step  was  a political  mistake,  and  a 
proceeding  of  singularly  bad  taste  and  had  feeling. 
It  was  thus  considered,  we  believe,  even  in  the 
army  itself.  + With  the  populace  it  added  fuel  to 
the  fire;  and  the  exploit  for  which  his  majesty  had 
applauded  the  soldiery  got  and  kept  the.  name  of 
the 41  Massacre  of  St.  George’s  Fields.”  Exciting 
papers  were  stuck  up  in  all  parts  of  the  metrojiolis 

*ueil.  ll«*  took  refuge  in  a eow-house  belonging  to  a Mr.  Allen,  a 
stable-keeper  in  ItKrkman  «troet,  in  the  Horougli;  umi  from  thence 
he  The  soldier*  entered  the  row  house,  and,  seeing  n 

young  man  in  n red  waUtroat.  they  immediately  *liot  him.  Thi» 
»n«  an  unfortunate  «-irrum«tanrr : for  the  (ictmmi  whom  they  shot 
w as  not  the  right  object.  Thi*  sacrifice  to  re venge  «m  no  party  in 
the  riot.  In  the  rigour  of  military  law  and  di*-i|dine  the  three  aol 
diert  ilraervod  death  for  quitting  their  ranks  without  orders.  |i  i* 
in  the  1'nlitiral  l.ifr  of  laird  liurriugtoti  (hy  hit  brother,  the 
late  lli.hop  of  Durham ).  that  they  were  ordered  hy  the  magistrate* 
to  seite  a rioter  ; hut  tins  older  could  only  lia\e  lieen  grirn  through 
their  officer,  anil  the  *aim*  work  admits  that  1-aiMgu  Murray,  hearing 
the  report  ol  a gnu,  ran  up  and  inquired  how  it  came  to  Ik-  flrcu 
without  hi*  orders,  and  that  the  soldier  answered  that  hi*  piece  went 
off  at  half  cork  without  intention.  A*  to  the  intention,  wteial  wit- 
uiim-s  swore  that  the  man  had  taken  a deliln'iate  aim. 

• Ann.  Be#.— Gent.  Mag. — aud  oilier  periodical  publications  of  the 
day. 

t laird  Barrington,  in  hU  letter  of  thank*,  said  not  a word  nlwut 
the  irregularity  of  the  three  men  hating  quitted  their  rauk*  ami  tired 
in  the  stable  without  orders  Without  any  exceptuin.  lie  mi  id  that 
hi*  tsajiwty  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  Iwitli  of  the  officer*  amt 
men  *•  hroploying  tlic  triaqi*."  wrote  hi*  loidship.  "on  so  di.Mi 
grreahle  a service  always  gives  me  pain  ; but  the  rireuniataures  of  the 
iresent  time*  make  it  tnveswiry.”  lie  n*-u te*i  them  tliat  they  sho'iid 
ia\e  every  po*silile  protection  in  ease  of  legal  proceed  ini.** ; "that 
ill  case  any  dixagrecattlr  circumstance*  should  happen,  iu  the  execu- 
tion of  their  dutv,  tie  y should  have  every  defence  and  protection 
that  the  law  coulil  authorise  and  the  War-office  could  give."  Tins 
letter  wa*  read  lo  the  men  the  Very  next  day.  A copy  of  it  got  into 
the  orderly  book,  and  from  thence  into  the  new  spa  per*.—  Thr  l‘«!i 
find  l.ifr  nf  IV tU »«n*  H'ilditmt,  I'l’tount  Oamuglon , It/  A»r  Lruther 
Stoir.  Hohnp  of  Durham.  The  worthy  Mili.i}),  with  fral.-rual  fee  line, 
see*  nothing  wrong  iu  all  these  minvdinp.  The  following  pa->MU.'e 
i*  entitled  to  nindderatinn.  "The  least  Invitation  in  the  soldiery 
wa*  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  cities  of  I^mdon  and  W'i  stnnnsteV 
int*i  the  baud*  ol  the  mob.  The  sailor*,  lo  the  amieint  of  many  thou 
•and*,  had  in  a hotly  petitioned  parliament  tin1  day  l«fore  for  Increase 
of  pay • They  Mill  kept  together,  and  forced  their  comrade*  from  mi 
boarn  the  trading  ship*  in  the  river  to  join  them-  The  ghu-  grinder*. 
Journeymen  tailors,  eonlheaver».  and  other*,  also  iiw*'tnldeii  in  cre.it 
iiu  iiber*.  No  man  knew  whether  they  ndsht  not  unite  with  the 
mob."— Id.  The  alarm,  as  usual  in  those  day*,  wu  grcatei  than 
Mtwttty ; luil  there  can  !*•  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  generally  felt. 
Still,  however,  the  employment  of  force  ought  to  have  been  a. com 
p.micil  with  extreme  caution  ; aud  that  vras  wauling. 
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— even  on  the  walls  of  St.  James’s  palace.  At  the 
same  time  riots  and  disturbances,  unconnected 
with  politics,  but  probably  heightened  hy  a spirit 
of  imitation,  broke  out  in  the  cast  end  of  the  capital 
among  coal-heavers,  sailors,  and  watermen,  who 
complained  of  low  wages,  and  of  frauds  practised 
upon  them  by  their  employers.  Stepney  Fields 
became  a scene  of  combat  as  well  as  St.  facorge’s 
Fields  ; and  the  civil  force  was  found  not  sufficient 
to  dissipate  the  combatants'  without  calling  in  the 
military. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Wilkes’s  case  was  heard  in 
the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  As  he  had  returned 
to  his  country  anil  surrendered,  the  outlawry  against 
him  was  reversed ; hut  he  was  sentenced  for  the 
rcpuhlication  of  the  North  Briton  No.  45,  to  pay  a 
line  of  500/.,  and  be  imprisoned  ten  calendar 
months  (he  had  already  been  imprisoned  two 
months)  ; and  for  publishing  the  Essay  on  Woman 
to  pay  a fine  of  500/.  and  he  imprisoned  twelve 
calendar  months,  to  he  computed  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  former  imprisonment : and 
that  he  should  afterwards  find  security  for  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years  ; himself  in  the  sunt  of 
1000/.,  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each. 

For  weeks  and  months  Wilkes’s  business  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  court  anti  cabinet  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  almost  everything  else.  In  July,  Gillam, 
the  Surrey  magistrate,  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
murder.  He  was  defended  by  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  and  acquitted  by  the  jury.  In 
August,  Donald  Maclean  was  tried  and  acquitted 
also.  It  could  not  l>e  proved  that  he  was  one  of 
the  three  that  killed  young  Allen.  After  this  ac- 
quittal he  and  his  comrades  ought  at  the  very  least 
to  have  been  severely  censured  for  their  breach  of 
discipline ; but,  instead  of  this,  Maclean  received 
from  government  the  sum  of  thirty  guineas,  and 
his  comrade,  Donald  Maclaury  got  ten  guineas. 
It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  ministry  was 
staggering  and  reeling  under  a greater  weight  of 
unpopularity  than  had  been  known  for  ages,  that 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  chose  to  withdraw*  his  name, 
us  he  had  long  done  his  person,  from  it.  It  lias 
been  shrewdly  conjectured,  that  lie  Imd  clung  to 
office  thus  long,  only  that  he  might  find  some  strik- 
ing and  popular  occasion  for  resignation .*  Not- 
withstanding his  former  declamations  against 
j \\  ilkes  personally,  he  certainly  gave  a pu  tty  strong 
proof,  just  at  this  time,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
I take  part  with  the  opponents  of  the  popular  idol  or 
I his  friends.  Cooke,  who  had  been  relumed  with 
Wilkes,  chanced  to  die  in  August,  ami  thereupon 
Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  the  unsuccessful 
ministerial  candidate  for  Middlesex  at  the  late 
general  election,  again  offered  himself  to  the  same 
constituency,  and  applied  to  Chatham  for  his  as- 
sistance and  countenance,  which,  he  said,  would 
greatly  enlarge  his  prospect  of  success.  But 
Chatham,  who  knew  that  he  was  opposed  by 
Wilkes’s  bosom  friend  and  zealous  legal  adviser, 
Serjeant  Glynn — a man  who  had  also  oilier  claims 
• Quarterly  Review,  No.  ruii. 
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upon  the  popular  favour— coldly  told  Sir  William 
that  he  constantly  declined  meddling  in  elections .* 
On  the  5th  of  October  we  find  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  writing  from  Newmarket,  not  to  the  Earl, 
but  to  the  Countess,  of  Chatham,  and  imploring  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  her  ladyship  for  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  any  day  or  hour  she  should 
be  pleased  to  command  him  to  wait  upon  her  at 
Hayes.  In  this  note  Grafton  complained  again  of 
the  great  difficulties  he  lay  under,  and  sighed 
44  after  a life  much  more  pleasing  to  his  own 
mind.”  The  countess  assured  him  in  reply,  that 
Lord  Chatham  could  not  be  spoken  to  upon  any 
business,  and  that  she  herself  was  unequal  to  judge 
of  political  matters.  She  said,  however,  that,  if  his 
grace  persisted  in  his  obliging  intention,  she 
should  hope  for  the  honour  of  his  visit  about  noon 
on  Sunday.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  accordingly 
travelled  to  Hayes,  and  put  this  straightforward 
and  important  question : — 44  Does  your  ladyship 
think  Lord  Chatham  will  resign  ?”  The  countess 
replied, 44  My  lord’s  health  is  very  bad.”  Grafton 
then  said  that  he  hud  been  struggling  through  im- 
mense difficulties  solely  in  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
government  into  Lora  Chatham’s  hands.  Her 
ladyship  said  that  she  must  confess,  from  the  length 
ami  nature  of  her  lord’s  illness,  there  was  but 
small  prospect  of  his  ever  being  able  to  enter  much 
into  business.  After  this  she  intimated  that  Lord 
Chatham  knew  and  highly  disapproved  of  an 
intention  entertained  of  dismissing  Lord  Shel- 
burne, adding  that  he  would  never  consent  nor 
concur  in  that  removal,  as  he  entertained  a great 
regard  and  friendship  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and 
thought  his  abilities  made  him  necessary  in  the 
office  he  was  in.  This  was  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
October,  when  Chatham  knew  that  Shelburne’s  re- 
moval was  a positive  certainty,  and  connected  with 
circumstances  which  touched  the  national  pride  and 
would  inevitably  augment  the  odium  the  ministry 
was  labouring  under;  and  it  is  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  loud  roar,  raised  before  this  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Charles  Townshend’s 
taxes,  had  reached  as  far  as  the  quiet  retreat  at 
Hayes.  On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  October, 
three  days  after  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  visit,  Chat- 
ham, by  letter,  informed  him  that  his  health  con- 
tinued to  render  him  44  entirely  useless  to  the  king’s 
service 44  therefore,”  he  subjoins,  44 1 beg  your 
grace  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  me,  with  the 
utmost  duty,  at  his  majesty’s  feet,  together  with 
my  humblest  request  that  his  majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  me  his  royal  permission  to 
resign  the  privy  seal.”  In  the  same  note  he  re- 
peated his  strong  objection  to  the  removal  of  Lord 
Shelburne.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  hastened  to  re- 
present that  Chatham’s  retirement  at  this  critical 
moment  would  be  unfavourable  to  the  king’s  ser- 
vice and  unfair  to  himself.  44  Halving  myself,” 
he  said, 44  given  way  some  time  ago  to  your  en- 
treaties to  me  to  remain  in  my  present  post,  when 
your  health  was  at  least  as  had  as  it  now  is , I 

* Chatham  Corte*j»oudencv. 


have  some  right  to  claim  from  you  a return  of  the 
same  conduct,  when  I sec,  as  your  lordship  was 
pleased  then  to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  so  truly 
serviceable  to  his  majesty’s  affairs.  Allow  me  to 
recall  this  conversation  and  assurance  from  your 
lordship  to  your  recollection,  and  on  the  ground 
of  it  to  entreat  your  lordship  not  to  deprive  his  ma- 
jesty of  that  support,  which  even  the  hope  of  your 
recovery  gives  to  his  government.”  Grafton  added, 
that  he  should  postiione  mentioning  the  resignation 
to  the  king.  Chatham,  on  the  13th,  repeated  his 
request  or  command  in  still  more  positive  terms. 
Grafton,  thus  obliged  to  speak  to  the  king,  wrote 
again  on  the  14th; — 44  The  manner  in  which  his 
majesty  received  the  unwelcome  news  better  proved 
to  me  than  I can  describe  the  sense  his  majesty 
has  of  the  prejudice  that  this  step  of  your  lord- 
ship’s will  bring  to  his  affiiirs.  Though  every  re- 
presentation of  mine  has  not  availed,  yet  I must 
Hatter  myfelf  that  the  king,  whose  sincere  wish  for 
your  lordship’s  return  to  conduct  his  affairs  I have 
been  u constant  witness  to,  will  be  able  to  persuade, 
where,  from  this  ground  alone,  he  has  so  good  a 
right.”  To  this  Chatham  replied,  by  the  hand  of 
his  countess,  that  he  could  not  answer 44  the  honour 
of  his  grace’s  letter,  having  already  made  an  effort 
greatly  beyond  his  strength,  in  renewing  with  his 
own  hand  his  humblest  supplicatiun  to  the  king.” 
On  the  same  day  his  majesty  tried  what  he  could 
himaelf  do  with  this  refractory  patient,  and  wrote 
him  a most  earnest  letter.  44  As  you  entered  upon 
this  employment,”  said  the  king,  44  in  August, 
17(56,  at  my  own  requisition,  I think  I have  a 
right  to  insist  on  your  remaining  in  my  service ; 
for  I with  pleasure  look  forward  to  the  time  of 
your  recovery,  when  I may  have  your  assistance  in 
resisting  the  torrent  of  factions  this  country  so 
much  labours  under.  This  thought  is  the  more 
frequent  in  my  mind,  as  the  lord  chancellor  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  take  every  opportunity  to  de- 
clare warmly  to  me  their  desire  of  seeing  that : 
therefore,  I again  repent  it,  you  must  not  think  of 
retiring,  hut  of  pursuing  what  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  restore  your  health,  and  to  my  seeing  you 
take  a public  share  in  my  affairs.”  The  answer 
the  king  got  was  in  the  great  orator’s  very  worst 
fustian.  Affliction,  submission,  gratitude,  vene- 
ration, despair  figured  through  the  page,  but  the 
end  of  all  was,  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  not  to 
be  moved  even  by  royal  prayers,  but  insisted  upon 
resigning.  Embarrassments  grew  and  multiplied  : 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  who  delivered  the 
privy  seal  from  Chatham  into  the  king’s  hands, 
wished  to  resign  also,  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  his  majesty’s  pressing  intreaties,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  that  he 
could  not  safely  or  honourably  continue  in  office 
without  him.  44  And  thus,”  says  Camden,  in  a 
very  striking  letter  to  Lady  Chatham,  44  have  I un- 
willingly, and  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  con- 
sented to  halt  on,  awhile  longer,  with  this  crippled 
administration ; J'or  so  it  now  is,  being  deprived 
of  the  main  prop  that  gave  it  support.  I must 
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proceed  as  I can,  and  find  my  own  way,  resolved 
still  that  Lord  Chatham  shall  be  my  pole  star,  so 
long  as  I can  discern  how  to  steer  by  it.”  Chat- 
ham assured  Camden  that  he  found  infinite  satis- 
faction in  his  continuing  to  serve  his  majesty  as 
chancellor ; and  said  that  it  would  have  given  him 
extreme  pain  if  the  king  had  been  deprived  of  his 
valuable  services.  When  Camden,  by  command, 
applied  by  letter  to  the  Karl  of  Bristol  to  request 
him  to  accept  the  privy  seal,  his  lordship  enclosed 
the  letter  to  Chatham  declining  an  answer  till  he 
should  have  that  great  man’s  opinion.  “ i cannot 
think,”  said  Jjord  Bristol,  “ of  accepting  the  privy 
seal  without  your  lordship’s  approbation,  ami  I 
would  forego  that  or  any  satisfaction  to  show  my 
gratitude  to  you.  Do  you  choose,  my  lord,  that  1 
should  hold  it  till  your  health  will  permit  you  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government?”  Chatham  re- 
plied that,  as  his  loss  of  health  had  disabled 
him  from  taking  any  share  in  public  business,  he 
trusted  Lard  Bristol  would  excuse  him  if,  after 
having  resigned  the  privy  seal,  he  declined  any 
way  entering  into  arrangements  of  office.  He 
begged,  however,  that  his  lordship  would  not 
think  of  holding  the  privy  seal  only  for  an  in 
terim.*  Bristol  then  accepted  the  seal  in  the 
usual  manner,  or  to  hold  it  for  himself  ns  long 
ns  this  strange  ministry  should  hold  together. 
On  the  21st  of  October  Lord  Shelburne  was 
forced  to  resign  his  seals  of  secretary  of  state, 
which  were  given  to  the  F.arl  of  Rochford. 
Shelburne  was  regretted  as  an  honest  andspi- 
rited  minister.  The  alleged  causes  of  his  disgrace 
endeared  him  to  the  people.  The  old  and  worn- 
out  republic  of  Genoa,  after  carrying  on  a war 
for  many  \ears  to  reduce  the  Corsicans  to  her  obe- 
dience, gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and,  for  a 
sum  of  money  and  other  considerations,  made  over 
her  pretended  right  of  sovereignty  to  Louis  XV. 
The  French  fitted  out  an  armament  and  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  Corsica  by  force  of  arms, 
treating  a free  people  who  had  never  owed  alle- 
giance to  France,  and  w ho  maintained  that  they 
were  not  to  he  bought  and  sold  as  sluves,  like  re- 
volted subjects  and  rebels.  General  Paoli,  the 
chosen  chief  of  the  Corsicans,  represented  the 
cruelty  of  the  case  to  all  Europe,  and  applied  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  the  English,  who,  as 
islanders  and  freemen  themselves,  were  supposed 
to  he  most  likely  to  sympathise  with  them.  The 
well-known  James  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  visited  Corsica  in  the  course  of 
liis  travels,  and  had  formed  a warm  friendship 
with  Paoli,  took  a lively  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  endeavoured  in  his  intercourse  with  London 
society,  and  by  means  of  his  pen  and  the  press,  to 
animate  others  with  the  same  feeling  or  passion. 
Boswell’s  pen  was  not  worth  much,  or  it  was  only 
good  when  reporting  the  sayings  and  apophthegms 
of  his  sturdy  Mentor.  Nevertheless,  he  contributed 
materially  to  excite  the  popular  interest  in  favour 
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of  the  Corsicans  ;•  and  the  English  people  could 
never  look  with  complacency  ujxm  any  extension 
of  the  French  dominions,  either  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  anywhere  else.  The  author’s  enthusiasm 
upon  this  subject,  which  amounted,  for  some  years, 
to  something  very  like  a monomania,  was  raw  and 
boyish  in  the  extreme,  yet  this,  perhaps,  assisted  the 
effect  of  his  appeals  with  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. More  than  a year  before  he  published 
his  hook  he  wrote  an  hyperbolical  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  previous 
conference  on  the  subject  of  Corsica.  Quoting 
from  a letter  he  had  received  from  General  Puoli, 
he  tells  the  great  orator  14  that  public  fame  exalted 
to  the  stars  the  talents  of  Signor  Pitt,  and  that  he 
(the  Corsican  general)  was  full  of  admiration  and 
attachment  for  this  Pericles  of  Great  Britain.” 
He  recommends  to  his  lordship’s  attention  Mr. 
Dick,  his  mnjesty’s  consul  at  Leghorn,  as  a gentle- 
man of  great  information  and  judgment  as  to 
everything  that  concerns  the  Mediterranean. 
44  He”  says  Boswell, 44  will  give  your  lordship  all 
the  light  you  can  desire  ns  to  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  might  derive  from  an  alliance  with 
Corsica,  either  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  war.”  Our  government  had  prohi- 
bited the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  holding 
any  intercourse  w ith  the  insurgents  and  malcon- 
tents of  Corsica — for  thus  in  diplomacy  were  termed 
those  whom  Boswell  called  patriots  struggling  for 
their  liberties.  44  If,”  says  he,  44  your  lordship 
would  only  get  us  that  proclamation  annulled,  it 
would  be  of  great  consequence.  In  the  mean  time 
Corsica  seems  to  be  particularly  unlucky.  The 
Swiss  and  the  Dutch  had  powerful  assistance  in 
recovering  their  liberties ; but  the  gallant  islanders 
for  w hom  I am  concerned  have  now  been  in  arms 
for  the  glorious  cause  nine-and-ihirly  xjettrsy  and 
not  a state  in  Europe  has  interposed  in  their  be- 
half. Let  me  plead  with  your  lordship  for  Cor- 
sica  Far  he  it  from  me  to  attempt  pointing 

out  any  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  government  of 
my  country ; but  surely  a great  free  nation  may 
befriend  a small  one.  Is  Great  Britain  now  afraid 
of  France,  or  does  she  owe  anything  to  Genoa  ?”t 
The  subject  was  one  fitted  to  touch  the  pride  and 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  orator,  and  the  war 
of  extermination  carrying  on  in  the  unhappy  island 
seemed  to  call  imperiously  for  the  interference  of 
humanity.  It  is  said  that  Chatham  felt  warmly 
on  the  whole  matter,  and  was  disgusted  w ith  the 
coolness  of  his  official  colleagues.  This  coolness, 
however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  as  warm  as, 
and  certainly  more  active  than,  the  absent  lord 
privy  seal.  Lord  Rochford,  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  a direct  authority  from 
Lord  Shelburne,  addressed  a spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  French  minister,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul.  As 
France  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  we  would 
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plunge  into  a new  war  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  Corsicans,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  remonstrance  would  never  have  been  treated 
with  much  respect.  But  Burke  assigns  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  the  failure  of  the  paper.  “ This 
remonstrance,”  he  says,  “ the  French  minister 
treated  with  the  contempt  that  was  natural,  as  he 
w as  assured  by  the  ambassador  of  his  court  to  ours 
that  these  orders  of  Lord  Shelburne  were  not  sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  the  administration.  Lord 
Rochford,  a man  of  spirit,  could  not  endure  this 
situation.  The  consequences  were,  however,  cu- 
rious. He  returns  from  Paris  and  comes  home 
full  of  anger.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  gave  the 
orders,  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  seals ; Lord  Roch- 
ford, who  obeyed  these  orders,  receives  them.  He 
goes,  however,  into  another  department  of  the  same 
office,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  officially  to 
acquiesce  in  one  situation  under  what  he  had 
officially  remonstrated  against  in  another.”*  Thus 
Corsica  was  abandoned  to  France,  who  did  not 
fully  establish  her  supremacy  till  after  several  more 
years  of  blood;  but  Shelburne  retired  with  the 
credit  of  having  been  anxious  to  erect  Corsica  into 
an  independent  island — an  amiable  impracticabil- 
ity. As  to  the  great  man  who  had  been  so  long 
doing  nothing,  his  resignation  excited  no  more  in- 
terest than  that  of  a boroughreeve  or  a parish 
clerk.  Even  his  admiring  biographer  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  make  this  humiliating  confession  : — 
“ A greater  contrast  in  the  feelings  of  the  cabinet 
and  of  the  nation  upon  the  present  resignation  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  those  wdiich  were  evinced  upon 
his  dismission  from  office  in  1757,  and  upon  his 
retirement  in  1761,  can  scarcely  ' be  imagined. 
His  dismission  in  1757  excited  one  common  cry  of 
enthusiastic  admiration  towards  himself,  and  of  in- 
dignation towards  his  political  opponents.  The 
attention,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  was  attracted  by  his  resignation 
in  1761  ; and,  ulthough  the  voices  of  his  country- 
men were  not  so  universally  united  in  his  favour 
as  upon  the  former  occasion,  the  event  was  consi- 
dered as  affecting  the  interests  of  nations  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  resignation  of 
Ixird  Chatham  in  1768  was  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  the  official  relinquishment  of  an  appointment 
in  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  his  autho- 
rity or  to  exert  his  abilities.  It  was  expected  by 
the  ministry — it  was  little  regarded  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain — it  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.”t  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  resignation  led  to  a reconciliation  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law',  Lord  Temple.  Mr.  Calcraft  was  em- 
ployed as  a mediator ; an  interview  took  place  at 
Hayes  on  the  25th  of  November ; on  the  26th  we 
find  Temple  writing  to  his  sister,  Lady  Chatham, 
and  sending  his  w love  to  all  at  Hayes,  great  and 
small and  a few  days  after  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  in  consequence  of  repeated  solicita- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  a most 
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cordial,  firm,  and  perpetual  union  had  taken  place 
with  his  noble  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple* 

In  the  mean  time  Wilkes’s  friend.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  had  come  off  triumphantly  in  Middlesex ; 
and  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  who  had  so 
vainly  solicited  the  support  of  Chatham,  had  not 
only  lost  his  election,  but  had  found  himself  in- 
volved in  some  very  serious  electioneering  troubles. 
Some  of  his  chairmen  killed  a man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  in  an  affray.  Such  accidents  were  not  very 
uncommon  on  such  occasions,  hut  as  Sir  William 
was  a ministerial  candidate,  and  as  the  popular 
animosity  was  at  its  height,  terrible  accusations 
and  surmises  were  circulated.  The  baronet  was 
represented  as  an  employer  of  assassins  ; two  of 
his  chairmen  were  indicted  for  wilful  murder ; and 
when  they  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (in  the 
month  of  January  following)  the  jury  returned  u 
verdict  of  guilty  against  one  of  them,  w ho  answered 
to  the  name  of  Mac  Quirk.  The  populace  testi- 
fied their  joy  by  shouting  and  clapping  their 
hands ; but  the  government  stepped  in  with  a 


Rerersc  or  a Mmi.  hthitk  in  noNom  or  Wn,nn  by  hi*  party. 
The  Obverse  curtained  lit*  Portrait,  which  we  have  given  in  a 
preceding  |*sgc. 

respite,  and,  not  long  after,  with  a free  pardon. 
The  people  were  far  too  much  excited  to  admit 
that  violence  had  been  used  on  both  sides,  and  that, 
at  most,  the  offence  of  the  chairmen  amounted  to 
manslaughter  .f  Fresh  evidence  on  oath  was  taken 

charging  them  with  the  death  of  other  men  who  had 
been  killed  or  mortally  wounded  on  the  same  day, 
and  fresh  warrants  were  issued  against  the  chair- 
men ; but  this  time  the  jury'  acquitted  them. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  November, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  remaining  reluctantly  at  the 
head  of  the  unpopular  ministry.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  in  America, 
and  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  rebellious  spirit 
which  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  ad- 
dress proposed  by  ministers  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Lords  without  opposition ;+  but  the  Commons,  far 

• Political  Register. 

t It  i»  quite  certain  that  the  popular  parly,  as  well  on  the  court 
party,  had  their  hired  molts  at  Brentford.  Tire  vile  practice 
universal,  except  lncao>"«  of  rotten  liorouglu,  or  iu  place*  so  absolutely 
under  the  coutrol  of  some  great  man  that  no  opposiliou  could  Ire 
offered. 

t It  contained  the  following  strong  expression*: — 44  We  sincerely 
lament  Unit  the  art*  of  wicked  and  deoymity  men  should  have  bees 
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less  complaisant,  offered  many  objections,  criticized 
the  conduct  of  government  in  regard  to  America, 
to  Corsica,  and  its  continental  policy  generally : 
the  Rockingham  and  Grenville  parties  joined  in 
opposition ; and  the  address  was  not  carried  there 
without  extreme  difficulty.*  On  the  14th,  before 
the  session  was  a week  old,  the  Wilkes  war  was 
recommenced  with  more  achamement  than  ever. 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbcy,  one  of  the  members  for 
Southwark,  presented  a petition  from  the  inmate  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  reciting  all  the  proceedings  of 
government  against  him,  and  claiming  redress  and 
liberty  as  a member  of  parliament. t After  much 
violent  discussion,  and  several  close  divisions,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Wilkes,  should 
have  liberty  to  attend  the  House  to  support  the 
allegations  of  his  petition,  and  should  also  be 
allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel.  The  day  fixed 
for  his  appearance  was  the  2nd  of  December. 
But  on  the  23rd  of  November  Sir  William  Me- 
redith moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  melancholy 
occurrences  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  military  on  that  occasion.  Sir  William  was 

able  to  rekindle  that /lame  of  sedition  in  tome  of  your  ma'rrtv'*  eoln- 
niM  in  North  America,  which,  at  the  clo*-  of  the  late  parliament, 
your  majesty  mi*  reason  to  hope  w well  nigh  exUnguuhed.  We 
»hall  lie  ever  ready  to  hear  ntul  redrew'  any  real  grievance*  of  your 
nujeoty'a  American  «nl>jeet«;  but  we  ahoulil  betray  the  tru»t  rejawed 
iu  ui  if  we  did  not  w ithiiUnd  every  attempt  to  infringe  or  weaken 
onrjust  rights;  and  w>  dial  I alwav*  founder  it  n«  one  of  our  moit 
important  dutiex  to  maintain  entire  and  inviolate  the  supreme  a-tho- 
edy  of  the  legislature  of  Ormt  Hntam  or tr  every  part  of  the  British 
empire  •" 

* In  we  Milling  the  nddn*a  Mr.  Stanley  (poke  of  the  " insolent 
treasonable  liWU  with  which  the  nr*»j«jH*ni  of  Borton  had  tieen 
filled  of  the  ’*  open  encouragement  the*e  libels  met  with  ;**  and 
of*'  the  unwarrantable  combinations  among  A me  liean  tradesmen  to 
rut  off  the  r,>mmeree  lirtween  the  colonies  ami  ihe  mother  country.’’ 

“ A measure  of  thi.  description,"  maid  he.  ” has  frequently  been  "re- 
sortcl  toby  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other,  out  not  by 
a colony  against  the  parent  country.  I contend,  therefore.  Sir.  that 
men  w vntmcrptiOle  of all  miiidle  terms  of  aervmm  udatiam  rtiU  Umdly 
for  owe  correction.  What,  Sir.  will  heenmr  of  this  insolent  town  of  . 
Horton,  w hen  we  deprive  the  inhabitant*  of  the  power  of  sending  out 
their  rums  and  tnola«'e*  to  the  coart  of  Africa.'  Fur  they  must  lot 
treated  like  aliens,  as  they  have  treated  ns  upon  tins  ocemon." 
Lord  Barrington  was  still  more  violent: — ||e  called  the  American* 
traitors,  wuiw  than  traitor*  against  the  crown  — traitors  against  tint 
legialatnre  of  this  country!  Hr  *ud  the  nor  of  troorw  was  to  hriojr 
rioters  to  justice  !"  This  *trong  language  expressed  the  sentiments  .»f 
the  court  and  of  the  ministerial  majonty . Lord  North  more  calmly 
declared  that  he  was  s:aiurt  repealing  the  |a»t  «ct  of  parliament, 
•ecu  ring  to  us  a revenue  out  of  America.  "There  has  been.  * w»id 
he,  ••  no  proof  of  any  real  return  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the 
American*.  They  will  aive  yon  no  eredit  for  affection ; no  credit  for 
an  attention  to  their  commercial  iulere^ts.  i f America  is  to  lor  the 
jiMife.  you  may  tax  in  no  Instance  ; you  may  regulate  in  no  instance. 
Punishment  will  not  be  extended  U-voad  the  really  guilty;  and,  if 
rewards  shall  Im  found  neceasary,  rewards  will  be  given.  But  what 
we  do  we  will  do  firmly;  we  shall  go  through  our  plan,  now  Uiat 
w-*  have  brought  it  m near  success. " The  |irincipal  speaker*  in  oppo 
sition  were  Colonel  Hurre.  Burke,  Dowdi-swell,  >ir  George  Saville, 
Alderman  Beck  ford,  George  Grenville.  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  and 
George  Onslow.  Bane  aaiil,  " Sir,  when  we  speak  of  America  let  us 
apeak  w ithout  anger.  The  government  hire  toxrd  the  ctfonies.  Many 
reports  came  to  them  from  the  commis-doner*  of  the  customs.  May  i 
we  uot  reasonably  luipcct  that  mme  of  those  repoits  were  not  quite 
fair  ? May  not  u little  mob  hare  been  rul  ed  a tumult,  and  a little 
insurrection  a rebellion  ? It  give*  me  concern  to  see  that  a dispositi in 
for  war  and  for  landing  trout**  should  have  been  exbUutcd  by  us. 

In  being  riotous,  the  colon-c*  ha» e only  mimicked  the  motlier-COWt- 
,ry.” — *t’r  llenrt/  Cttrendfh's  Ur  baht.  'Ihe  House  sate  till  mid- 
night. They  did  not  divide  upon  an  amendment  which  was  prawned 
by  Dowdeswell. 

1 On  tbe  8*th  of  No1  rmber  W ilkes  hud  addressed  a humble  peti- 
tion to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  allow i g that  be  had  stood 
forth  in  support  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  tins  kingdom  ; that  the 
unfair  methods  employed  to  com  ict  him  had  been  palpable  uud  bm- 
nife»t  ; that  he  bad  always  been  his  majesty's  lovul  subject. 
lously  ut  ached  to  bis  illustrious  hon«e,  fee  ; 'submitting  the  whole 
of  hi>  ease  to  Ins  majesty's  consideration,  and  supplicating  the  royal 
clemency.  This  petition  was  presented  in  a regular  manner  to  ihe 
king  by  Sir  Jowph  Maw  icy  at  the  levee;  but  no  notice  was  ever  taken 
of  it. 


very  severe  against  the  noble  aecretary-at-war  for 
writing  the  letter  of  thanks  to  the  troops ; and 
asked  under  what  articles  of  public  service  minis- 
ters meant  to  put  the  sums  given  to,  and  expended 
for,  Donald  Maclean — “that  unhappy  man  accused 
of  murder.”  Lord  Barrington  said  that  he  was 
not  the  least  Hurried — that  his  sleep  would  not 
be  discomposed — that  lie  had  done  nothing  but 
what  he  was  justified  in— and  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. Subsequently  it  was  renewed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  now  acting  as  n leader  of  the  Rockingham 
section  of  opposition  in  the  Commons.  The  motion 
was,  however,  again  negatived  by  a great  majority. 
According  to  the  account  in  the  Parliamentary 
His  tor)',  many  members  of  the  House  were  afraid 
of  looking  too  clpscly  into  the  subject  at  a rtioment 
of  such  great  excitement,  and  voted  rather  from 
this  consideration  than  from  any  conviction  that 
the  government  and  military  had  been  blameless. 
“ Many  gentlemen,”  it  is  stated,  “thought  that, 
though  in  some  instances  some  measures  of  govern- 
ment could  not  easily  be  defended,  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  times,  too  minute  an  inquiry  into 
the  acts  of  government  upon  that  occasion,  or  any 
public  censure  passed  upon  them,  might  serve  too 
much  to  lower  them  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to 
increase  that  licentiousness  which  was  already  too 
prevalent  among  the  populace ; on  this  principle 
many  in  opposition  either  remained  neuter  or  fell  in 
with  administration.”  Before  the  2nd  of  December 
arrived  the  House  postponed  the  hearing  of  Wilkes’s 
petition,  and  this  postponement  was  repeated  several 
times.* 

a.  u.  1769. — Wilkes  and  his  counsel  were  vet 
unheard,  when,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  one  of  the  members 
for  Gatton,  “ That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  although  he 
is  convicted  of  publishing  a seditious  libel,  is  en- 
titled to  privilege  of  parliament.”  Lord  North, 
now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  a sentence  which  very  materially 
changed  the  aspect  and  animus  of  Martin’s  mo- 
tion, and  which  was  carried,  after  a hot  debate,  by 
i majority  of  165  to  71 — “That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  although  he  is  convicted  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing a malignant , seditious,  and  scandalous 
libel,  and  of  printing  and  publishing  three  obscene 
and  impious  libels , and  now  stands  committed  to 
the  King’s  Bench  prison  by  virtue  of  two  several 
judgments  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for  the 
said  offences,  is  entitled,  by  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for 
the  said  offences.”  Martin  complained  of  unfair- 
ness ; but  the  main  question  was  put  in  this  altered 
shape,  and  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  negatived  at 
once.  As,  however,  the  motion  as  altered  by  minis- 
ters would  still  appear  in  the  votes  as  his  motion, 
Mr.  Martin,  not  willing  to  incur  the  odium  of  pa- 
tronizing malignity,  sedition,  obscenity,  and  im- 

• Not e*  of  the  several  spirited  deli.* let  which  preceded  the**  ad 
joummens  are  given  in  Sir  II  Cavendish's  Debate*.  Burke  spoke 
very  eloquently  on  one  oecarion.  He  r* claimed— - (>*r  privilege  has 
rcreired  -i  wound  : it  is  onr  Countu  not  to  make  it  a mortal  one ! " 
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piety,  now  moved,  “ That,  in  entering  in  the  votes 
of  this  day  the  proceedings  of  the  House  upon  the 
said  question,  the  original  motion  be  stated,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  making  the  seve- 
ral amendments  thereunto.”  Nothing  could  be  , 
more  fair  than  this  proposition ; yet,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  House,  it  w as  resolved,  by  a majority 
of  96  to  52,  that  it  should  be  rejected.  On  the 
27th  of  January  Wilkes’s  petition  was  at  length 
taken  into  consideration.  Lord  North  artfully 
moved  that  the  petitioner’s  counsel  should  be  con- 
fined to  two  specified  points  only.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  object  of  this  propostion  was  to  divide  the 
opposition  and  the  supporters  of  the  petition ; and 
it  certainly  had  that  effect.  “ Wilkes’s  friends 
and  most  of  Lord  Rockingham’s,  together  with 
the  young  patriots,  were  for  taking  in  the  whole 
(that  is,  the  whole  matter  of  the  petition) ; Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey  (one  of  the  members  for  South- 
wark), the  person  by  whom  the  petition  had  been 
presented,  taking  the  conduct  and  lead.  Mr. 
Grenville  thought  with  Lord  North,  and  defended 
the  limitation.”*  Colonel  Barre,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Beck  ford,  Alderman  S&wbridge,  Sir 
William  Meredith,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Townshend,  all  spoke  strenuously  against  Lord 
North’s  motion,  which,  however,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  278  to  131. t Wilkes’s  petition  was 
thus  left  to  be  discussed  in  the  limited  manner 
ministers  prescribed. 

On  the  31st  Wilkes  appeared  as  a prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  He  objected  that,  as  a member, 
he  could  not  legally  appear  there  without  taking 
the  oaths ; but  this  objection  was  overruled.  He 
afterwards  took  exception  to  the  word  blasphemous 
in  describing  his  Essay  on  Woman ; and  after  a 
debate  the  House  agreed  to  expunge  that  word, 
and  insert  “obscene  and  impious ” instead  therc- 
of.\  The  two  points  to  which  he  was  limited, 
and  which  he  tried  to  make  good,  were,  that 
Lord  Mansfield  had  altered  the  record  of  his  in- 
dictment the  day  before  the  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  that  Mr.  Carteret  Webb,  then  soli- 
citor to  the  Treasury,  had  bribed  with  the  public 
money  one  Curry,  a man  in  Wilkes’s  employ- 

• letter  1o  Lord  ILirdw  tckc,  in  Hardwick*  Paper*. 

♦ Lord  North  * argument  f»r  limiting  the  interference  of  the  House 
to  t«o  points  vu,  that  on  all  others  Wilkes  roteht  hare  recourse  to 
the  common  courts  of  law.  “ He  is  now/  mid  hi*  lordship,  “ prose- 
cuting In  due  course  ol  law  the  aecielnry  of  state  (Lord  Halifax),  ami 
laving  hi*  damage*  i-l  20,0001."—  CaomtUh't  Iteh  •/<■*. 

X Tlr ur low,  a swearing,  blaspheming  man,  a*  any  of  his  day,  was 
Tory  anxious  to  keep  in  the  word  blasphemous.  *’  ft  trill  L«  a ntigrace 
to  I hr  //««,"  he  roared,  " If  then  not  think  it  l/a*phemtfln  To 

this  Reck  ford  replied— *’  Blasphemy  i*  impiety,  but  impiety  is  not 
bla-phemy  ; oth  i * i*e  the  learned  gentle  man  and  1 should  ofiro  be 
guilty  of  blasphemy ! Law  i»  a trade  now-a-dnv*.  He  »re«*  (u  hid 
eery'fnir  fur  the  ojfi,-*  til  !"  The  Honourable  Tho- 

mas Howard  truly  mid.  “ From  the  Iw-i'iuniin;  to  llie  end  of  UlL  un- 
fortunate business  there  has  lieen  a series  of  mistaken — blander  after 
blunder!"—  CnreadisA.  ttlackdouc.  the  author  of  the  well  known 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  care  the  weight  »f  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  Lord  Mansfteld  ; and  tliouRlit  that  Wilke*  had 
certainly  ts'eu  guilty  of  " an  impious  libel,  with  intent  to  blaspheme 
the  Almighty  God/'  Sergeant  Glynn,  in  replyinx  h>  him.  observed 
that  Mr.  Wilke*  was  not  charged,  was  not  convicted  of  blasphemy, 
and  that  the  law  knows  no  offence  under  lhat  denomination.  " if 
the  general  warrant,"  mid  he,  " hail  not  laren  issued,  the  modest  ear 
would  never  havo  been  aflfendrd  with  that  book."  Blackstone  re- 
peated that  be  thought  the  crime  was  direct  blasphemy. — Id. 


ment,  to  purloin  the  copy  of  the  Essay  on 
Woman — a work  which  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  only  twelve  copies  had  been 
privately  printed.  The  charge  against  Lord 
Mansfield  was  merely  that  he  had  altered  the  word 
“ purport”  to  w tenor a technical  amendment 
which  was  justified  by  the  common  practice  of  the 
courts.  On  the  1st  of  February  the  House  agreed 
without  a division  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made 
good  the  two  allegations  upon  which  he  had  been 
heard,  and  that  his  petition  was  frivolous.  On  the 
2nd  Wilkes  came  in  for  some  harder  words.  He 
had  got  possession  of  a letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Surrey,  previous  to  the  riots  in  St. 
George’s  Fields,  and  urging  upon  the  bench  the 
necessity  of  vigour  and  activity.  Wilkes,  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Bench,  had  published  this  letter  in 
the  newspapers  with  some  severe  comments  upon 
it,  accusing  Lord  Weymouth  and  ministers  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  blood  that  had  Mowed  on 
that  occasion,  and  of  nourishing  a hellish  project, 
deliberately  planned  against  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  people.*  Weymouth  had  complained  to  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a breach  of  privilege;  the 
printer  had  confessed  that  he  received  the  letter 
and  comments  from  Mr.  Wilkes ; a conference 
between  the  two  Houses  had  been  held ; and  Wilkes 
at  the  bar  of  the  Commons  had  not  only  avowed 
himself  the  author,  but  also  claimed  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  having  exposed  Weymouth’s 
“ bloody  scroll.”  The  Commons  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  239  to  136,  not  that  lie  was  entitled  to 
thanks,  but  that  lie  had  been  guilty  of  the  publica- 
tion of  “ an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious 
libel,  tending  to  inflame  and  stir  up  the  minds  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  to  sedition,  and  to  a total 
subversion  of  all  good  order  and  legal  government.” 
And  on  the  following  day,  February  the  3rd,  it  was 
moved  by  Lord  Barringon — “ That  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  a member  of  this  House,  who  hath  at  the  bar 
of  this  House  certified  himself  to  be  the  author 
and  publisher  of  what  this  House  lias  resolved  to 
be  an  insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  and 
who  has  been  convicted  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a seditious 
libel  and  three  obscene  and  impious  libels,  and  by 
the  judgment  of  the  said  court  has  been  sentenced 
to  undergo  twenty-two  months*  imprisonment,  and 
is  now  in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be 
expelled  this  House.”  This  was  carried  by  a raa- 
i jority  of  219  to  137,  but  the  debate  was  long  and 
vehement ; the  House  did  not  rise  till  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  several  admired  speeches  were 
made  against  the  motion  for  expulsion  by  Burke, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  George  Grenville,  the  Earl  of 
Chatham’s  friend,  Mr.  Beckford,  his  elder  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and  others.  General  Conway 
retired  without  voting  ;t  the  Marquess  of  Granby 

• Tlic  letter,  and  Wilkes’*  strictures  on  it,  were  published  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1768,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Henry  Bald- 
win primer- 

t Conway,  who  saw  the  propriety  of  more  moderation  on  the  part 
of  government,  or  the  impropriety  o!  eonsnre  ng  so  much  time  upon 
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voted  with  ministers;  the  solicitor-general  and 
some  others  absented  themselves.  Earl  Temple,  in 
a letter  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham,  says,  “ The 
accumulated  crimes  of  No.  45,  the  impious  and 
obscene  libel,  and  that  aguinst  Lord  Weymouth, 
are  the  foundation  of  this  expulsion ; so  that  in 
the  debate  every  man  dwelt  upon  the  crime  he  most 
detested,  and  disapproved  of  the  punishment  for 
the  rest.  The  various  flowers  of  their  eloquence 
composed  a most  delightful  nosegay.  Burke  spoke 
admirably.”*  Burke,  with  equal  humour  and 
truth,  called  this  the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-comedy 
acted  by  his  majesty’s  servants  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
Wilkes,  in  fact,  after  indulging  in  many  witticisms 
at  the  expense  of  his  moral  adversaries,  said  that 
he  would  stand  again  for  Middlesex,  and  that  he 
was  quite  sure  no  ministerial  candidate  would  have 
a chance  against  him.  The  event  justified  his 
boast.  At  a meeting  of  freeholders  he  was  pro- 
posed by  James  Townshcnd,  Esq.,  member  for 
West  Lone,  who  was  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Hi  the,  Alderman  Sawbridgc,  brother  to  the  well- 
known  Catherine  Macauley.  His  nomination  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  A Mr.  Dinglev,  a mer- 
cantile speculator  of  London — a man  of  many 
trades — who  had  intended  to  get  himself  proposed, 
took  fright  and  retired  without  being  named  ; and 
on  the  16th  of  February,  thirteen  duys  after  his 
expulsion,  Wilkes  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion.! On  the  very  next  day  Lord  Strange  moved 
in  the  Commons,  “ That  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected 
a member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament.” 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  ex-chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, spoke  strongly  against  the  doctrine  thus 
attempted  to  he  established,  that  a member  once 
expelled  is  incapable  of  re-election  to  the  same 
parliament,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  making 
Wilkes’s  morals  a ground  of  expulsion.  “If 
this,”  said  he,  4‘  is  to  be  your  rule,  where  will 
you  stop?  You  have  turned  one  out  for  impiety 
and  obscenity ; when  half  a dozen  members 
meet  over  their  bottle  is  their  discourse  entirely  j 
free  from  obscenity,  impiety,  and  abuse  of  go- 

thc  pitrir*t  or  (fomagnsrtio.  let  fall  tlio«**  word*— **  If  Mr.  IVilkrt  vnM 
take  a d>frrmt  rart,  I Mitre  kit  wifartentt  inm/d  br  murk  thmiened.” 

— - Cnrendith.  Mr.  fipnrgr  Grenville,  tinder  whwo  unlucky  admi- 
nistration the  w* r it pnii  Wilke*  had  t*ecn  l«epun,ira»  now  half  for  him 
and  half  nffainvt  hint  Ilia  speech  against  the  atwolute  expulsion  waa 
much  admired,  hut  there  were  passages  in  it  which  did  not  irieAse  the 
patriot,  who  took  tip  his  pen  and  wrote  " A Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon  Genrvr  Grenville,  m riwonrd  by  his  publication  of  the  Speech 
he  mud.1  in  the  House  of  Commons,  See/’  Lord  Temple  earnestly 
requested  him  to  suppress  this  letter  to  his  brother;  hut  Wilkes  pe- 
remptorilv  refused,  rite  cunsequrocc  was.  an  end  to  that  friendship 
which  hitd  Militated  between  them  above  twenty  years;  they  never 
spoke  to  each  oilier  afterwards — Alman,  Corretpondcnce  and  Mfnwirt 
»f  ff'ilkei. 

• Chatham  Corresp. 

J Towusbend  declared  on  the  hustings  that  he  had  never  seen  or 
spoken  to  Mr-  Wilkes  liefore  his  late  expulsion  ; that  he  reicanled  his 
cause  solely  as  the  cause  of  the  people,  divested  of  every  personal 
consideration  or  ronnexien;  that  lie.  lor  his  part,  would  aaaert  the 
riyht  of  freeholders  In  choose  their  own  representatives,  by  suing  to 
yive  hi*  vote  fbr  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  case  of  future  expulsions,  as  lotnj  us 
lie  should  have  a shilling  left,  or  one  leg  to  bop  down  to  Brentford. 
Alderman  bridge  concluded  hit  buslines  speech  by  quoting  from 
W ilkes's  printed  address  io  the  freeholders  ;—*•  If  once  the  ministry 
shall  lie  permitted  to  s*v  whom  the  freeholders  shall  mrf  choose,  the 
next  step  will  U-  to  tell  tlicra  whom  they  iAt U choose.  —Ann.  Reg. 


[Book  I. 

vemment?  Even  in  the  cabinet,  that  pious  re- 
forming society! — why,  were  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be 
adjudged  there,  and  the  innocent  man  to  throw  the 
first  stone,  they  w*ould  slink  out  one  by  one,  and 
leave  the  culprit  uncondemned !”  This  satire  told 
the  better  as  all  the  world  was  acquainted  with  the 
irregularities  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, and  other  members  of  the  administration ; 
but  the  Commons,  nevertheless,  rejected  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  by  a majority 
of  228  to  102,  and  then  adopted  Lord  Strange’s 
motion  by  a majority  of  235  to  89.*  The  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
try  again. 

Great  efforts  were  made  in  the  city  of  London 
by  the  ministerial  party,  who  were  said  to  be  as- 
sisted by  money  from  the  treasury;  but  Wilkes 
had  not  only  the  public  press  and  the  mob,  but 
also  many  of  the  most  considerable  merchants  on 
his  side,  which  they  thought  the  side  of  liberty.  A 
meeting  was  called  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  the 
King’s  Arms  tavern  in  Cornhill,  by  Mr.  Dingley, 
who  was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  hustings 
once  more,  a^d  who  now  proposed  a loyal  address 
to  his  majesty,  in  contradiction  of  certain  instruc- 
tions which  the  city  had  prepared.  But,  though 
they  had  gone  to  a loyal  tavern,  they  could  not  keep 
out  the  Wilkites,  and  the  consequence  was  a scuffle, 
which  is  thus  related  by  Earl  Temple  to  the  Chat- 
hams  : — “ The  Dingleyans,  apprehensive  of  being 
outvoted,  had  prepared  an  address,  ready  cut  and 
dried ; words  ensued,  and  the  hero  of  the  meeting. 
Master  Dingley,  struck  Wilkes’s  attorney,  who 
knocked  him  down  in  return,  and  hade  him  go  to 
the  treasury  for  more  money,  as  next  term  he  should 
be  put  in  the  crown-officc.  Dingley  wag  then  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  presiding,  and  Vaughan, 
the  merchant,  put  in  the  chair,  who  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  city  instructions.  The  Dingley  party 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address.”!  In  a 
second  attempt,  made  in  another  place,  the  Ding- 
leyans were  more  successful ; but  the  saturnalia 
continued  and  grew  w orse.  On  the  22nd  of  March, 
when  they  went  to  present  their  loyal  address  to 
the  king,  they  were  beset  by  a countless  mob  shout- 
ing “Wilkes  and  Liberty!  Liberty  and  Wilkes  for 
ever !”  and  pelting  them  with  the  contents  of  the 
kennels.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  some  ingenious 
mischief-maker  had  procured  an  undertaker’s 
hearse,  and  had  partially  covered  it  with  paintings 
or  daubs  representing  the  death  of  young  Allen  in 
St.  George’s  Fields,  and  the  murder  at  Brentford 
by  Sir  William  Proctor’B  chairmen  ; and  this  lugu- 
brious vehicle,  with  its  bloody  decorations,  was 
dragged  slow  ly  along  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
As  the  mob  became  more  excited  they  threw-  stones 
as  well  as  dirt,  and  so  terrified  those  who  were  going 
up  with  the  address  that  many  of  them  stopped 
their  coaches  and  went  off  from  the  scene  of  danger 
by  by-streets,  or  rnn  into  some  friendly  house. 
The  braver  continued  their  slow-  drive  still  preceded 

• CftTWdilh.  t ChftthftHI  Csvtrsp. 
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by  the  liear&e,  which  never  halted  till  it  came  in 
front  of  the  gates  of  St.  James's  Palace.  There 
Lord  Talbot  rushed  out  and  seized  two  of  the  mob, 
and  the  soldiers  on  duty  seized  fifteen  more.*  The 
hearse  was  then  removed,  and  the  loyal  address 
was  carried  in  amidst  hisses  and  execrations. 
The  seventeen  men  seized  were  carried  to  prison  ; 
but  their  sufferings  were  not  great,  as  the  grand 
jury  for  Middlesex  refused  to  find  bills  of  indict- 
ment against  them. 

In  the  mean  \\hile  Wilkes  had  again  been  re- 
turned for  Middlesex.  The  election  took  place  on 
die  16th  of  March,  at  Brentford.  Dingley  at- 
tempted to  get  himself  named,  but  he  found  the 
timidity  of  Ins  party  so  epidemic  that  he  had  not 
one  freeholder  to  attend  him,  and  he  could  not  get 
near  the  hustings.!  On  the  following  day  the 
House  of  Commons  again  declared  Wilkes’s  return 
to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  a new  writ.  There 
was  then  sitting  in  the  House,  as  member  for 
Bossincy,  a military  officer  who  was  bold  enough  to 
conceive  that  he  might  assist  ministers  in  their  di- 
lemma and  run  the  perilous  chances  of  Brentford 
with  a hope  of  success.  This  was  Colonel  Henry 
Lawes  Luttrell,  eldest  son  of  the  lately  created  Irish 
peer  Lord  Jrnham,*  a name  odious  in  Ireland,  and 
not  as  yet  at  all  popular  in  England .§  He  vacated  his 
seat  and  offered  himself  for  Middlesex.  The  House 
ordered  the  sheriffs  to  be  attentive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  to  appoint  a number  of  extra 
constables  to  be  on  duty  at  Brentford.  Encouraged 
by  this  care,  and  by  Colonel  Luttrell ’s  boldness, 
two  other  candidates,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Roach, 
offered  themselves  at  the  hustings.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  election,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
passed  off  quietly;  the  result  of  the  poll  being,  for 
Mr.  Wilkes,  1143;  for  Colonel  Luttrell,  296 ; for 
Mr.  Whitaker,  5;  and  for  Mr.  Roach,  0.  Illu- 
minations from  Northumberland  House  all  through 
the  city  testified  the  popular  triumph  ; but  there 
was  no  riot  or  violence.  The  sheriffs  returned 
Wilkes  as  duly  elected.  But  on  the  very  next  day, 
the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Onslow  moved  that  the 
sheriffs  of  Middlesex  should  immediately  attend 

• Talbot,  the  aame  noble  lord  who  had  foucht  John  W’ilkea  by 
moonlight,  got  hia  staff  or  lord  (toward  broke  In  the  acuflle. 

t Dingley’s  own  letter. 

t Afterward*  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Carhampton  (in  the  Iriah 
peerage).  The  renders  of  Jimiua  will  recollect  a remarkable  note 
relating  to  thia  family,  attached  to  the  6”th  Letter- 

f The  colonel  had  been  very  intemperate  again«t  the  patriat  in  the 
House  of  Common*,  and  had  blundered  through  m vcral  strange 
speeches  on  the  question*  of  Wilkn'l  petition,  expulsion,  &c.  In 
the  debate  on  the  53rd  of  January  he  said,  **  Certain  great  men.  who 
assume  to  be  the  heads  of  faction,  hrt'e  added  furl  to  thia  fire,  ouly 
to  get  plunder  out  of  it.  . . - The  great  mover  and  promoter  of  the 
sedition  of  these  time*  is  Wilkes,  tluit  infamous  disUirtor,  of  whuse 
flagrant  artn-ns  1 will  give  the  House  a short  recital.  He  jirtf  created 
animosity  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  Pursuing  this  infernal 
plan,  he  inaultrd  Air/rt'ftds  and  was  then  expelled  this  House,  lie  ha* 
l»eeo  guilty  of  ridiculing  the  religion  of  hi*  country,  and  blaspheming 
hi*  God.  . . - Sir,  this  man  UcufWtd  with  infamous  crimes. '—Here 
Sir  George  Savillc  called  to  order,  but  Luttrell  would  not  lie  "topped, 
lait  went  on  to  speak  about  what  he  culled  Wilkes'*  " triumphant 
entry  into  prison.  Here  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  railed  to  order.  Hut 
LutUrll  weut  on—"  This  man,  from  hia  infernal  practices”— here  Mr. 
llotham  rose  to  order  i and  at  last  the  colonel  sate  down,  expressing 
» hope  that  there  was  " a numerous  body  of  true  patriots  reads  to 
punish  Wilke*  for  his  iniquities."  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Montague  said,  * Wilkes  at  least  had  not  joined  bypociUy 
to  impiety.’— CucendiiA'i  Debate t. 


the  House  with  the  poll.  This  was  agreed  to ; 
but,  ns  no  previous  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
sheriffs,  those  functionaries  kept  the  House  waiting 
a very  long  time,  during  which  the  members 
are  stated  to  have  got  into  **  confusion  and  riot." 
At  last  the  sheriffs  appeared  and  presented  the 
poll.  But  it  was  now  considered  that  the  hour 
was  too  late,  or  the  House  too  much  disordered,  to 
enter  upon  the  debate ; and  a motion  was  made  by 
the  ministry  to  adjourn  to  next  day,  Saturday — 
a day  on  which  the  House  never  transacted  busi- 
ness. 'The  opposition  opposed  this  adjournment  to 
Saturday  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  parliament ; 
and  represented  that  such  a hurrying  on  of  this 
particular  business  would  seem  irregular  and  un- 
fair, and  inflame  rather  than  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Ministers  however  persisted,  and  car- 
ried their  point  by  a majority  of  207  to  115.* 

On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  it  waS  moved 
by  Mr.  Onslow,  “ That  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  Esq., 
ought  to  hair  been  returned  a knight  of  the  shire 
to  serve  in  this  present  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex.”  In  the  animated  debate  which 
followed,  Mr.  George  Grenville  distinguished  him- 
self on  the  opposition  side,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Grenville  or  Temple  interest,  together  with  that  of 
the  Chatham  party,  was  exerted  for  Wilkes,  or 
against  the  return  of  Luttrell.  But  upon  a divi- 
sion, which  did  not  take  place  till  three  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning , ministers  carried  their  point  by 
a majority  of  197  to  143.  The  freeholders  of 
Middlesex,  keeping  in  ’view  the  poll-books  alone, 
exclaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  substituting  Lut- 
trell with  his  296  votes,  for  Wilkes  w ith  his  1143; 
and  they  joined  in  a petition  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  implored  his  majesty  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  peti- 
tion was  set  aside  for  another  to  the  Commons, 
begging  them  to  rescind  their  motion  about  Colonel 
Luttrell  and  to  admit  Mr. Wilkes  to  his  seat.  Counsel 
was  heard  upon  such  a petition  on  the  8th  of  May  ; 
but,  after  the  question  had  been  debated,  Luttrell 
was  confirmed  in  his  seat  by  a majority  of  221  to 
152.  In  reporting  the  debate  to  the  Countess  of 
Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  who  seems  never  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
have  exerted  every  nerve  for  Wilkes  against  king 
and  ministers,  says, — **  Yesterday  turned  out  again 
a most  glorious  day  ; not  the  shadow  of  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  disqualification,  by  precedent  or 
otherwise.  Wedderbum  made  a most  excellent 
speech  with  us.  It  has  cost  him  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment ; which  he  has  this  day  vacated,  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas’a  reproaches  and 
desire,  from  what  I think  too  generous  a delicacy. 
The  numbers  were  221  to  152;  the  greatest  mino- 
rity, I believe,  ever  known  the  last  day  of  a session. 
Seventy  of  the  members  have  this  day  dined  toge- 
ther at  the  Thatched-house,  consisting  of  Rocking- 
hams,  Grenvilles,  &c. ; this  from  only  the  short 
notice  of  yesterday.  Things  tend  apace  to  coalition 

• r*rl.  Hid — Letter  * from  Earl  Temple  to  the  CuutitcM  of 
Chatham. 
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amongst  us”*  Several  days  before  this,  Temple 
had  announced  to  the  same  willing  listeners  at 
Hayes  that  the  ministry  were  altogether  by  the  ears, 
and  that  some  change  was  resolved  upon.  Nothing 
indeed  seemed  wanting  but  a few  shafts  from  the 
bow  of  the  magnus  Apollo ; the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham was  reported  better  almost  from  the  very 
moment  when  he  got  rid  of  the  privy  seal,  and  he 
was  now'  receiving  the  congratulations  of  opposi- 
tion on  his  rapidly  advancing  convalescence. 

This  session  committees  had  been  appointed  by 
both  Houses  to  examine  and  report  upon  papers 
relating  to  American  affairs,  and  submitted  to  them 
by  the  crown.  The  opposition  had  pressed  for  the 
production  of  many  other  papers,  including  all 
letters  patent,  and  copies  of  all  orders  and  instruc- 
tion given  to  any  officers  civil  or  military  in  those 
colonies;  blit  this  was  negatived  by  ministers  and 
the  majority.  A petition  from  the  people  of  Boston, 
the  centre  of  trouble,  was  contemptuously  rejected, 
and  measures  of  rigour  were  urged  by  majorities 
in  both  Houses.  The  Lords,  alleging  that  both 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  had  been  guilty  of  various  illegal  and  treason- 
able acts,  and  that  there  was  no  probability  of  these 
crimes  being  properly  punished  in  the  country  by 
native  courts  and  juries,  recommended,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  that  the  criminals  should  be 
brought  over  to  England  and  tried  by  a special 
commission,  according  to  a statute  of  the  35th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a most  unlucky  name  to  intro- 
duce at  such  a time,  and  in  such  a cause!  It  was 
moved  in  the  Commons  that  they  should  concur 
with  their  Lordships.  Mr.  George  Grenville  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  caused  the  government 
some  perplexity  by  contradicting  their  statement 
of  the  occurrences  at  Boston.  The  debate  w^s 
prolonged  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This 
time  at  least  there  was  no  want  of  warning 
voices.  Mr.  Dow  deswell,  Mr.  Pennant,  member 
for  Liverpool,  Mr.  Cornwall,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  Alderman  Beckford,  Colonel 
Barre,  Governor  Johnston,  and  Governor  Pownall, 
all  spoke  vehemently  against  the  address  and  the 
coercive  plan  of  the  House  of  Iy>rds.  Mr.  Dowdes- 
well  said — “The  I/ord3  have  sent  us  resolutions 
insufficient  and  unlit  to  remedy  the  disorders 
which  prevail  in  our  colonies.  Let  us  go  upon 
propositions  of  our  own,  and  lay  aside  those  of  the 

Lords They  recommend  his  majesty  to 

carry  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII  for  regulating  the 
trial  of  treasons,  a measure  which  would  be  most 
cruel  to  the  Americans,  and  most  injurious  to  our- 
selves.” He  condemned  »he  secretary  of  state  for 
directing  the  governors  in  America  to  dissolve  the 
legislatures  of  the  provinces.  “If,”  said  he,  “a 
secretary  of  state  is  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk 
of  dissolving  legislatures,  he  ought  at  least  to  do  it 
with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  I 
observe  both  caution  and  firmness  on  the  part  of 
the  American  assemblies ; and  I am  unw  illing  to 

• Chatham'*  Corre*p 
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give  the  approbation  of  this"  house  to  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  secretary,  which,  1 think,  has  been 

rash  and  inconsiderate The  statute  of 

Henry  VIII.  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Americans. 
If  an  American  is  tried  in  America,  he  has  kins- 
men, and  friends,  and  neighbours  around  him  ; he 
is  tried  by  a jury  of  his  countrymen.  But  what, 
sir,  is  the  case  if  you  bring  him  over  to  this  coun- 
try? You  separate  him  from  his  relations,  from 
his  native  place,  and  from  his  witnesses.  In  what 
manner  are  you  to  proceed  against  him  ? Will  you 
put  him  upon  his  trial  when  he  tells  you  he  has 
not  his  witnesses  at  hand,  or  will  you  put  off  his 
trial  from  time  to  time?  In  the  one  case,  the  law 
will  be  avoided ; in  the  other,  he  will  have  an  un- 
fair trial.  Are  his  witnesses  to  be  brought  from 
America  ? When  is  he  to  know  the  charge  against 
him?  How  is  he  to  be  indicted?  Suppose  he 
finds  a w itness  still  wanting ; is  he  to  go  to  be 
tried,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from 
his  home,  and  wnth  the  melancholy  reflection  that, 
had  the  court  allowed  him  to  bring  that  witness, 
his  innocence  might  have  been  established  ? The 
condition  of  the  man  is. deplorable.  What,  sir,  are 
we  going  to  do?  . . . . If  you  had  taken  up  the 
business  in  your  own  house,  you  would  not  have 
come  to  such  resolutions.  The  lords  have  none  of 
their  brother-peers  in  America ; the  lords  may 
overlook  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country ; their  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
directed  towards  it ; they  think  only  of  their  dig- 
nity ; hut  it  behoves  us,  a British  House  of  Com- 
mons, seriously  to  consider  whether  we  can  justify 
to  ourselves  the  putting  men  upon  their  trial  in 
the  manner  now  proposed,  and  which  cannot  be 
justified  at  the  bar  of  justice  or  of  reason.”  Mr. 
Cornwall  said  that  his  objection  to  the  remedy  pro- 
posed was  this — that,  though  the  offences  of  the 
Americans  might  deserve  punishment,  it  was  not 
wise  to  treat  them  with  rigour,  and  drive  things  to 
extremities ; and  he  concluded  by  saying — “ Let 
us  not  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  angry  men  ! 
Let  not  parliament  go  into  this  odious  wrork.” 
Burke  characterised  all  the  preceding  measures  of 
government  as  rash,  raw,  indigested  measures, 
which  had  inflamed  America  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  He  said  the  remedy  now  pro- 
posed was  not  likely  to  appease,  but  to  exasperate  ; 
that  they  were  firing  a cannon  upon  the  Americans 
which  would  rc-act  upon  themselves.  “ At  the  de- 
sire of  an  exasperated  governor,”  he  exclaimed,  “ wfe 
nre  called  upon  to  agree  to  an  address,  advising  the 
king  to  put  in  force  against  the  Americans  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII.  And  why?  Because  you  cannot 
trust  the  juries  of  that  country.  Sir,  that  word 
must  convey  horror  to  every  feeling  mind.  If  you 
have  not  a party  among  two  millions  of  people, 
you  must  cither  change  your  plan  of  government, 
] nr  renounce  the  colonies  for  ever.  If  the  people 
i are  uniform,  and  steady,  and  united,  you  never  can 
! punish  them.”  Mr.  George  Grenville,  in  a long 
j speech,  said — “ Why  have  the  lords  named  this 
act  of  Henry  VIII. — an  act  which  has  a very  odd 
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meaning? — an  act  ‘ concerning  the  trials  of  trea- 
sons committed  out  of  his  majesty’s  dominions.* 
Will  not  the  Americans  say — Wc  then  arc  out  of 
his  majesty’s  dominions?  In  the  present  instance, 
this  is  a most  futile  provision,  one  that  cannot  be 
acted  upon,  and  upon  which  ministers  do  not  intend 
to  act.  Do  not  let  us  make  use  of  big  words,  and 
then  suffer  ourselves  to  be  laughed  at,  like  ancient 
Pistd  in  the  play.”  Beckford,  in  his  usual  warm 
way,  exclaimed — “There  seems  as  if  there  was  a 
regular  plan  of  ruling  by  a military  force,  both 
here  and  in  America!”  Governor  Pownall  dis- 
played his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  customs, 
character,  disposition,  and  charters  of  the  colonists, 
as  well  .-is  with  the  law  s and  usages  that  regulated 
their  houses  of  assembly ; and  he  accused  the 
ministers  of  a total  ignorance  of  these  matters.  He 
obliged  Lord  North  to  confess  one  mistake  in  the 
proposed  address.  Governor  Johnstone  said  that 
the  Lords*  resolutions  were  untrue  in  point  of  fact, 
improper  in  point  of  language,  and  inexpedient  in 
point  of  time.  Yet,  upon  a division,  it  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  155  against  89  that  the  House 
concurred  with  the  Lords  in  the  resolutions  and 
address.* 

This  was  on  the  26th  of  January.  On  the  8th 
of  February,  during  a short  interval  allowed  by- 
Wilkes’s  transcendant  affair,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  de- 
bate was  most  animated  ; and  this  time  ministers 
were  still  more  fully  warned  of  the  danger  of  driv- 
ing matters  to  "extremities.  Mr.  Rose  Fuller, 
member  for  Rye,  said  he  would  not  charge  the 
administration  with  what  they  had  done,  for  that 
would  throw  them  upon  their  defence ; and  he  had 
frequently  seen  a whole  debate  so  turn  upon  attack 
and  defence,  that  the  subject-matter  at  last  slipped 
through  with  scarcely  any  notice  being  taken  of  it. 
44  I have  no  objection,”  said  lie,  “to  the  first  part 
of  the  address,  but  a strong  one  to  the  proposed 
special  commission  for  inquiring  into  cases  of  trea- 
son in  America.  Whoever  mav  have  been  the 
adviser  of  it,  I will  call  it  the  harshest  measure 
that  ever  was  proposed  to  parliament.  As  the 
corpus  delicti  is  not  found,  it  will  be  supposed  in 
America  that  we  wish  treason  had  actually  been 
committed ; the  Americans  will  conceive  that  they 
come  within  the  reach  of  it,  and  will  imagine  that 
they  have  no  other  method  of  saving  themselves 
but  by  going  still  further,  and  bringing  the  ques- 
tion to  the  point  of  arms.”  He  went  on  to  show 
how-  much  wc  should  be  exposed  in  Europe  if  we 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  larger  part  of  our  forces 
in  a war  with  our  colonies.  “ If,”  said  he, 41  you 
had  been  at  peace  or  in  good  fellowship  with  those 
colonies,  I do  not  believe  that  the  cession  of  Cor- 
sica to  France  would  have  taken  place.  A new- 
war  in  Europe  will  now,  in  all  probability,  become 
general ; and  this,  i believe,  would  not  have  been 
the  case  but  for  your  American  disputes.  .... 
I earnestly  implore  this  house  to  take  further  time 
for  consideration.  ....  I once  more  implore 

* C»veudi»h'»  Debate*. 


the  ministry  not  to  drive  us  into  this  address.  . . . 
As  for  the  money,  all  that  turn  might  be  collected 
in  the  city  of  London,  at  less  than  half  the  ex- 
pense.” Alderman  Beckford  objected  strongly  to 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  told  ministers  to 
read  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  which  rendered 
the  enforcing  that  statute  impossible  or  illegal. 
44 1 acknowledge,”  said  he,  44  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country,  but  I say  that,  in  practice,  you 
have  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies This  sys- 

tem of  taxation  has  not  produced  you  a single 
shilling — the  money  is  all  eaten  up  by  the  number 
of  officers  employed  to  collect  it.”  Alderman 
Trecothick  declared  that  one  of  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  most  impolitic  description,  striking 
at  the  very  roots  of  British  manufactures,  and 
cutting  off  our  supplies  of  the  raw-  material  of 
several  of  them.  4*  I am  well  founded,”  said  he, 
44  in  asserting  that  there  are  no  rational  prospects 
of  advantage  from  our  colonies  but  such  as  may  be 
derived  through  the  medium  of  commerce;  nor 
am  I discouraged  in  rising  up  as  a merchant,  by 
the  contumacious  name  given  to  me  of  an  interested 
trader.  Sir,  I glory  in  the  name,  because  my 
interest  is  bound  up  in  the  interest  of  my  country. 

I know  no  class  of  men  more  useful  than  the  class 
whose  profits  arc  derived  from  the  importation  of 

raw  materials  for  our  manufactures Upon 

this  important  occasion,  sir,  I must  a little  trespass 
upon  the  maxim,  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  boiium.  A 
minister  (Mr.  Charles  Townshend),  whose  me- 
mory for  many  of  his  excellent  qualities  I must 
respect,  finding  himself  warm  in  the  sunshine  of 
majesty,  wantonly  threw  out  that  he  would  tax 
America  ; that  he  was  pledged  to  do  it.  I knew- 
his  difficulties,  and  conversed  with  him  upon  them. 
The  merchants  remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
as  likely  to  involve  America  in  disputes  with  this 
country.  But  America  was  to  be  taxed  at  the 
expense  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  of  the  colonies.”  The  alderman  censured  se- 
verely the  conduct  of  the  new  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  enforce  the  tax  act,  and  who 
had  discharged  all  the  old  revenue  officers  of  the 
crown — good  men,  approved  of  there,  and  beloved 
here ; and  he  concluded  with  saying  that  the 
Americans  had  been  mortified,  chastised,  and  de- 
prived of  their  assemblies,  and  that  now-  it  was 
time  to  stop.  44  I think,”  said  he, 44  we  stund  upon 
the  best  ground  for  relaxing  tow  ards  the  colonies 
that  ever  we  shall  stand  upon  ; and  I hope  we  shall 
be  wise  enough  to  get  back  again  to  our  former 
good  feeling.”  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  junior, 
defended  the  conduct  of  his  deceased  relative.  He 
said,  “ He  was  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
| chequer.  It  was  not  the  opinion  solely  of  one  man, 
but  of  many,  that  some  plan  of  taxation  ought  to 
be  adopted  ; and  that  opinion  had  so  pervaded  this 
nation  at  large,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

do  something He  was  anxious  to  impose 

taxes  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Americans ; 
but  in  these  hopes  he  was  misled  by  the  Americana 
themselves,  who  said  to  him,  take  the  tax,  and  let 
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it  but  bear  the  appearance  of  port  duties,  and  it 
will  not  be  objected  to.**  But  having  said  this 
much  to  defend  the  memory  of  Charles  Townshend, 
he  condemned  the  ministerial  address,  and  de- 
nounced the  application  of  Henry  VIlI.’s  statute 
to  the  colonies.  Alderman  Trecothick  stood  up 
again  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  malevolence  towards  the  deceased  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  “ In  the  pursuit  of  truth,”  said 
he,  44 1 was  under  the  necessity  of  mentioning  the 
late  right  hon.  gentleman’s  name.  I know  he 
had  remonstrances  made  to  him  against  the  mea- 
sure by  British  merchants,  and  was  told  what  the 
consequences  of  it  would  certainly  be.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  part,  I had  rather  whisper  it 
in  the  honourable  gentleman’s  ear  than  tell  it  to 
the  house.”*  It  appears  that,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  most  important  debate,  the  members 
in  opposition  were  left  to  throw  away  their  warn- 
ings upon  a very  thin  and  inattentive  house.  When 
Alderman  Trecothick  sat  down,  Mr.  Seymour  re- 
marked— “ The  house  was  very  thin  a short  time 
ago,  hut,  by  a little  manoeuvre,  it  is  now  fuller. 
For  five  or  six  days  together  we  had  debates  in 
full  houses  about  a single  individual  (John  Wilkes); 
but,  when  I look  round  and  see  the  empty  benches 
upon  this  important  question,  I am  shocked. 
When  gentlemen  come  down  to  give  their  votes, 
one  would  suppose  they  would  w ish  to  hear  what 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.”  He 
observed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  had  . 
been  unusually  silent,  giving  the  house  no  opinion 
of  their  own  as  lawyers,  but  merely  interpreting  j 
the  opinions  of  ministers.  This  seems  to  have  | 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  solicitor-general 
(Dunning),  who,  however,  said  a very  few  words 
to  show  that,  as  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
applicable  to  Ireland,  so  it  was  applicable  to  Ame- 
rica ; that  the  intention  of  the  act  had  been  greatly 
mistaken  ; and  that  the  measure  was  necessary, 
and  therefore  proper.  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr. 
Dyson  spoke  faintly  on  the  same  side.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  repeated  that  the  statute  was  the  bar- 
barous work  of  a barbarous  sovereign.  **  If  I were 
an  American,”  said  he,  “ rather  than  have  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII.  applied  to  me,  I would  undergo 
any  degree  of  suffering.  It  is  giving  the  Ame- 
ricans a horrid  impression  of  the  government  of 
this  country,  to  see  them  raking  into  acts  of 
arbitrary  times.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  to  ramble 
bark  into  antiquity  is  the  same  as  to  innovate .” 
General  Conway  admitted  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  but  said  something 
must  be  done ; and  that  no  gentleman  had  sub- 
stituted any  other  remedy  in  the  place  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  ministers.  He  then  main- 
tained, as  many  others  had  done,  that  there  was  a 
w ide  difference  between  internal  taxes  and  duties 
laid  upon  certain  articles,  which  he  called  regula- 
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tions  of  trade.  “The  Americans,”  he  continued, 
“ have  submitted  to  thirty  nets  of  parliament  ; 
yet  the  language  has  been,  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  by  any  but  themselves.”  But  the  longest 
and  in  every  way  most  rent  ark  able  speech  delivered 
during  the  night  was  oqp  from  Governor  Pownall, 
who  treated  the  American  question  in  point  of  law, 
in  relation  to  commerce,  in  a military  view,  and 
in  all  its  bearings.  He  had  once  been  governor  at 
Boston  himself,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  know- 
ing more  about  the  Bostonians  and  the  colonists 
in  general  than  any  man  in  the  House,  so  that  every 
word  from  him  was  entitled  to  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  reminded  them  that  the  crown,  in  the  8th 
year  of  William  III.,  gave  its  consent  to  an  act  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  for  regulating 
trials  for  high  treason  within  that  province  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  the  7th  of  King  William ; and 
he  held  that  the  crown  and  parliament  could  not 
now,  consistently  or  with  justice,  issue  a commis- 
sion to  bring  any  delinquent  out  of  the  province 
to  try  him  here  in  England  upon  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  As  to  the  taxes  and  duties,  he  said, 
— “ Where  the  whole  spirit  and  bent  of  a people, 
who  have  the  powers  of  government  within  them- 
selves, is  tixed  and  determined  against  a tax,  ex- 
perience and  common  sense  will  convince  you  that 
no  civil  power,  no  civil  coercion,  will  ever  assess  or 
collect  it.  It  will  be  found  also  in  the  trial  a fact 
that  no  military'  force  can  do  this : it  never  did,  so 
long  as  the  forms  only  of  government  remained  : 
it  cannot  assess  or  collect : it  may  raise  a contri- 
bution by  military  execution ; hut  thut  is  not  go- 
vernment, it  is  war.”  He,  however,  admitted  the 
right  of  external  taxation,  and  added  that  the 
mother  country  had  uninterruptedly  and  invariably 
laid  and  imposed  external  taxes  by  port  duties — 
duties  which  the  people  never  opposed,  never  con- 
sidered as  a grievance,  never  objected  to  or  peti- 
tioned against,  until  government  thought  of  levying 
internal  taxes.  “ Within  the  last  four  or  live 
years,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  lay  internal  taxes 
on  the  people  of  the  colonics.  The  questions 
which  this  measure  and  the  repeal  of  it  raised  and 
brought  into  discussion,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  question  was  most  unaccountably  agitated, — 
by  arguing  from  precedents  of  external  taxes  to  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  internal  taxes,  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  difference,- — has  taught  the  colo- 
nies to  retort  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  by 
arguing  from  internal  to  external.  In  this  argu- 
ment they  have  adopted  your  own  proposition,  and 
by  your  help  have  reasoned  themselves  into  an 
opposition  to  all  external  taxes,  which  they  had 
hitherto  submitted  to  for  a century  and  a half.” 
He  quoted  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
of  Virginia,  of  Maryland,  which  were  all  decisive 
against  internal  taxation,  and  which  all  recognised 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  lay  duties  and 
customs  according  to  the  law’  of  merchants.  He 
called  to  the  recollection  of  the  house  the  history 
of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and  all  tike  hardships  the 
first  British  settlers  in  America  had  encountered 
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and  cheerfully  borne,  in  order  to  avoid  religious 
persecution  and  civil  slavery  in  the  mother  country. 
“ But  now,”  said  he,  “ that  spirit,  equally  strong 
and  equally  inflamed,  has  but  a slight  and  trifling 
sacrifice  to  make : the  Americans  have  not  a 
country  to  leave,  but  a country  to  defend;  they 
have  not  friends  and  relations  to  leave  and  forsake, 
but  friends  and  relations  to  unite  with  and  stand 
by,  in  one  common  union.  Gentlemen  high  in 
office  have  been  told  this,  but  they  will  not  believe 
it.  The  house,  if  they  will  not  believe  it,  have 
been  warned  of  it.  The  only  sacrifice  they  have 
to  make  is  that  of  a few  follies  and  a few  luxuries.” 
Yet,  upon  a division,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller’s  motion  to 
have  the  address  recommitted  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  169  against  65.* 

On  the  14th  of  March  a petition  or  remon- 
strance was  offered  from  the  people  of  New'  York, 
denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them  in  any 
way.  It  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Lord  North 
that  such  a paper  should  not  be  received.  Colonel 
Barre  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  predicted 
all  that  would  happen  on  passing  the  stamp  act, 
and  he  said  that  he  now  could  prophesy  other  and 
inevitable  evils  : and,  speaking  boldly  out,  he  told 
ministers  that,  if  they  persevered  in  their  pre- 
sent course,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
would  rise  in  arms,  and  those  colonics,  perhaps,  be 
lost  to  England  for  ever.  Later  in  the  session  Go- 
vernor Pownall  moved  in  a long  speech  that  the  re- 
venue acts  affecting  America  should' be  repealed 
forthwith.  “ Every  person,”  it  is  said,  “ seemed  to 
agree  with  his  motion  ; but  the  ministry  complain- 
ing that  the  late  time  of  the  session  would  not  allow 
a matter  of  so  much  consequence  to  be  properly 
agitated,  as  they  were  not  prepared  for  if,  a mo- 
tion was  made  to  put  it  off  till  next  session. ”t 
Early  in  the  year  it  was  announced  in  a message 
from  the  king,  that,  in  consequence  of  a deficiency 
in  some  branches  of  the  revenue  appropriated  to 
the  civil  list,  he  had  been  obliged  to  contract  debts 
amounting  to  513,511/.,  which  his  majesty  trusted 
the  House  would  enable  him  to  discharge.  The 
opposition  moved  for  papers  to  explain  the  alleged 
deficiency.  Lord  North  promised  the  papers,  but 
hoped  they  would  vote  the  money  first,  ns  the  papers 
could  not  be  prepared  immediately.  This  propo- 
sition was  combated  for  two  or  three  days,  but  in 
the  end  the  minister  succeeded,  and  the  money 
was  voted.  The  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  prolonged  for  the  further  term  of  five 
years  on  conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  last 
agreement.  The  company  was  to  continue  to  pay 
to  government  400,000/.  a-ycar,  to  export  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  British  manufactures,  &c.,  but  it  was 
now  allowed  to  increase  its  dividend  up  to  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent.,  provided  it  did  not  in  any  one 
ye&r  put  on  more  than  one  per  cent. : if  it  found 
any  decrease  of  dividend  necessary,  the  sum  pay- 
able to  government  was  to  be  reduced  propor- 
tionately, and  if  the  dividend  fell  to  Bix  per  cent. 
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such  payment  to  government  was  to  cease  alto- 
gether. 

The  king  went  down  to  prorogue  parliament  on 
the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  day  after  the  last 
vehement  debate  and  division  on  Wilkes’s  election. 
The  mob  grossly  insulted  him  as  he  passed  from 
the  palace  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  his  speech  he 
said  it  gave  him  great  concern  to  be  obliged  to 
recommend  to  them  with  more  than  ordinary 
earnestness,  that  they  would  all,  in  their  several 
counties,  exert  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  peace  and  good  order. 

The  bargain  with  the  East  India  Company  had 
scarcely  been  renewed  when  very  sinister  intelli- 
gence arrived  from  Hindostan.  Hyder  Ally  had 
reduced  the  company,  after  a most  expensive  war, 
to  sue  for  what  was  considered  a dishonourable  and 
disadvantageous  peace ; for  a moment  our  domi- 
nion in  the  East  seemed  in  jeopardy,  great  alarms 
prevailed  in  England,  and  India  stock  fell  rapidly. 
All  these  Indian  events,  which  form  a history  in 
themselves,  will  he  narrated  in  a continuous  man- 
ner hereafter.  For  the  present,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  to  avoid  mixing  two  great  and  most 
important  narratives,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
particulars  of  the  American  troubles. 

The  reader  has  seen  how  little  the  Americans 
were  satisfied  with  the  declaratory  hill  which  ac- 
companied the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  dis- 
contents were  increased  by  the  endeavours  of  govern- 
ment to  enforce  what  was  styled  the  mutiny  act, 
but  what  was  more  properly  an  act  for  quartering 
and  better  providing  for  the  troops  at  the  expense 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  an  act  carried  through  in 
a hurry  at  the  fag  end  of  a session,  and  yet  blindly 
persevered  in.  I^ord  .Shelburne  thus  described  it 
in  1767  : — “ It  was  first  suggested  hv  the  military, 
and  intended  to  give  a power  of  billeting  on  private 
houses,  as  was  done  in  the  war.  It  was  altered  by 
the  merchants  and  agents,  who  substituted  empty 
houses,  provincial  barracks,  and  hams,  in  their 
room,  undertaking  that  the  assembly  should  supply 
them  w'ith  the  additional  necessaries : and  it  passed, 
I believe,  without  that  superintendence  or  attentive 
examination  on  the  part  of  government,  which  is 
so  wanting  in  all  cases  where  necessity  requires 
something  different  from  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution.  I am  told  that  it  was  carried 
through  by  Mr.  Ellis  without  the  entire  conviction 
or  cordial  support  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  made  it  a 
separate  bill,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  general 
mutiny  act.”*  In  depriving  the  assembly  of  New 
York  of  its  legislative  faculties,  for  opposing  this 
act,  ministers  threw  fresh  materials  into  the  black 
cauldron ; and  then  came  Charles  Townshcnd’s 
tuxes  to  make  it  boil  over ; and  then  again,  as  fuel  to 
keep  up  the  fire  beneath  it,  there  arrived  at  Boston 
the  newly  formed  American  board  of  commissioners 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  new  duties  and  to  put 
an  end  to  all  smuggling.  These  commissioners 
could  not  possibly  have  been  sent  to  a worse  place 
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than  Boston.  New  York,  for  many  reasons,  was 
preferable ; but  whenever  there  was  a choice  to 
make  the  cabinet  committed  a blunder.  The  colo- 
nists read  in  the  preamble  to  Charles  Townshend’s 
act  that  the  duties  were  laid  “ for  the  better  sup- 
port of  government  and  the  administration  of  the 
colonies and  they  detected  a clause  in  the  bill 
which  seemed  to  enable  the  king,  by  sign  manual, 
to  establish  a general  civil  list  in  every  province  in 
North  America,  with  salaries,  pensions,  &c.  &c.* 
They  instantly  declared  that  all  this  was  unneces- 
sary, unjust,  and  dangerous  to  their  most  important 
rights;  and  they  insisted  that  the  establishment 
of  any  civil  list  in  America  independent  of  the 
assemblies  was  altogether  illegal.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  1767,  a few  gentlemen  met  at  a private 
club  in  Boston,  the  great  centre  of  discontent  and 
pivot  of  resistance,  and  arranged  plans  for  making 
real  and  effectual  the  non-importation  agreements 
which  had  been  before  suggested.  They  drew  up 
a bond  or  subscription  paper,  whereby  the  parties 
signing  engaged  to  encourage  the  use  and  consump- 
tion or  native  manufactures  only,  and  to  cease  im- 
porting, buying,  or  selling  anything  from  Great 
Brituin  except  a few  named  indispensable  articles ; 
and  they  appointed  a committee  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions to  this  agreement.  One  Malcolm,  a daring 
smuggler,  who  some  months  before  this  had  fought 
the  custom-house  officers  sword  in  hand,  and 
landed  sixty  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  without  paying 
duty,  became  the  most  active  agent  in  promoting 
the  non-importation  scheme ; and  he  and  some  of 
his  followers  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  the  per- 
sons and  houses  of  such  as  refused  to  sign  the 
agreement.  The  merchants  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  however,  declined  joining  in  the 
measure;  and  the  Bostonians  for  the  present  gave 
it  up.  In  the  mean  time  various  individuals  took 
up  the  pen  and  employed  the  press  to  demonstrate 
the  iniquity  of  the  taxing  acts,  and  the  little  that 
the  American  people  had  to  expect  from  a corrupt 
and  subservient  British  parliament.  The  foremost 
of  these  writers  was  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  whose 
“ Letters  from  a Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies”  made  a deep 
and  lasting  impression.  Dickinson,  however,  re- 
commended his  countrymen  still  to  have  recourse 
to  petitions  to  the  crown  and  parliament,  and  to 
strong  instructions  to  their  agents  in  England, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  have  the  same  effect 
now  os  they  had  hud  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act. 
Other  writers  suggested  more  violent  measures,  but 
not  one  of  them  ventured  to  hint  at  the  dissever- 
ance of  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country.  On 
the  15th  of  February,  1768,  the  assembly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts addressed  a circular  letter  to  all  the 
other  colonies  inviting  them  to  combine  in  taking 
measures  to  defeat  the  obnoxious  act.  The  speaker 
of  the  New  Hampshire  assembly  immediately  re- 
plied, by  order  of  his  House,  that  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  circular  letter  were  highly  ap- 
proved of,  but  that,  as  the  time  of  that  House’s  ex- 
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istcnce  was  near  expiring,  they  could  not  engage 
for  their  successors.  But  other  colonies  readily 
adopted  the  sentiments  and  the  plan  contained  in 
the  letter,  and  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  authors 
of  it.  In  the  month  of  April  Isord  Hillsborough 
instructed  Bernard,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  require  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
king's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  gave 
birth  to  the  circular  letter,  and  to  declare  their 
disapprobation  of  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding. 
The  House  refused  compliance,  and  sent  this  an- 
swer to  the  governor : — “ If  the  votes  of  this  House 
are  to  be  controlled  by  the  direction  of  a minister, 
we  have  left  us  but  a vain  semblance  of  liberty. 
We  have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House 
huve  voted  not  to  rescind , and  that  on  a division  on 
the  question  there  were  ninety-two  nays,  and  seven- 
teen yeas.”  The  very  next  day  Governor  Ber- 
nard, in  pursuance  of  Lord  Hillsborough’s  posi- 
tive instructions,  dissolved  the  assembly.  By  this 
time ' associations  and  committees  were  formed 
in  most  of  the  provinces.  In  the  month  of  June 
the  sloop  Liberty  arrived  at  Boston  with  another 
cargo  of  choice  Madeira.  The  commissioners  sent 
an  excise-officer  on  board,  but  the  skipper  and 
his  crew  confined  the  poor  man  below  deck  and 
smuggled  the  wdne  on  shore  without  entering  at 
the  custom-house  or  any  other  formula.  The 
officer  was  then  liberated  and  threatened  with  de- 
struction if  he  noticed  what  had  been  done  ; and 
the  following  morning  the  skipper  of  the  sloop 
entered  at  the  custom-house  four  or  five  pipes, 
swearing  that  that  was  all  his  cargo.  But  the 
commissioners,  aware  of  the  truth,  ordered  a 
comptroller  to  seize  the  sloop  and  clap  the  king's 
broad  arrow  upon  her.  As  a crowd  assembled  on 
the  wharfs  the  comptroller  made  signals  to  the 
Romney  man-of-w'ar,  which  was  lying  at  anchor 
off  Boston,  and  the  captain  manned  his  boats  and 
sent  them  to  assist  the  excise.  Malcolm,  the  bold 
smuggler  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  running  the  Madeira  the 
day  before,  was  now  at  the  head  of  a mob  of  boys 
and  negroes,  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  seizure 
of  the  sloop,  and  pelted  the  excisemen  and  the 
sailors  with  stones  and  dirt ; but  the  man-of-war’s 
boats  presently  cut  the  sloop  from  her  moorings 
and  carried  her  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney. 
The  mob  on  shore  continued  their  riot,  beating 
and  nearly  killing  several  of  the  revenue  officers. 
The  commissioners  applied  to  the  governor  for 
protection,  but  the  governor  told  them  he  had  no 
troops,  no  force  of  any  kind,  and  thereupon  they 
fled  on  board  the  Romney.  The  capture  of  the 
sloop  Liberty  w as  made  on  a Friday ; Saturday 
was  a busy  day,  and  Sunday  was  kept  very  strictly 
by  the  New  Englanders;  but  on  Monday  an  im- 
mense mob  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Boston  ; and 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  placards  were  stuck  up 
to  call  a meeting  of  “ The  Sons  of  Liberty  ”•  on 
Tuesday,  at  ten  o’clock.  At  this  meeting  they 

• The  American*  idojiW  this  name  out  of  a speech  dclitVred  by 
Colonel  Barre  in  the  House  of  Common*,  as  earl)  as  the  year  UM, 
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appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  the  governor 
to  inquire  why  the  sloop  had  been  seized  in  so 
arbitrary  a manner,  which  they  declared  to  be  an 
affront  offered  to  the  town  of  Boston.  They  pre- 
tended that  she  might  have  been  left  with  perfect 
safety  at  the  wharf.  The  magnates  of  the  town 
affected  to  disapprove  of  a riot  which  not  a few  of 
them  were  suspected  of  having  promoted ; but 
they  took  care  to  mention  in  extenuation  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  the  said  seizure,  and  the 
violence  and  unprecedentedness  of  that  procedure. 
They  offered  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  a few  vagabonds  were  pointed  out ; 
but  Malcolm,  the  smuggler,  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  sate  upon  the  grand  jury  and  quashed  all 
prosecution.  It  was  this  fact  which  seems  to  have 
persuaded  the  ministry  at  home  that  offences  in 
America  would  not  be  punished  by  American 
juries,  and  which  seems  to  have  recommended  to 
their  attention  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
commissioners,  who  had  left  the  Romney  man-of- 
war  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Castle  William, 
now  applied  to  General  Gage,  Colonel  Dalrymplc, 
and  Commodore  Hood  for  troops  to  support  them 
in  their  office.  Previously,  however,  to  this  appli- 
cation, and  even  a month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
news  of  these  Boston  riots  could  have  reached 
London,  ministers  had  resolved  to  employ  force, 
and  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a secret  and  confi- 
dential letter,  had  told  General  Gage  that  it  was 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  that  he  should  forthwith 
send  from  Halifax  one  regiment  or  more  to 
Boston,  to  be  quartered  in  that  town,  to  assist 
the  civil  magistrates  and  the  officers  of  reve- 
nue. This  letter  was  dated  on  the  8th  of 
June;  and  on  the  11th  his  lordship  informed  Go- 
vernor Bernard  that  his  majesty  had  directed  one 
regiment  at  least  to  be  stationed  in  Boston,  and 
had  ordered  a frigate,  two  sloops,  and  two  armed 
cutters  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  in  order  to  support  and  assist  the  officers 
of  the  customs.  Fresh  appeals  were  made  by 
those  who  had  put  themselves  in  the  van  of  the 
movement  to  the  hopes,  fears,  and  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  American  people ; and  these  addresses 
usually  concluded  with  the  significant  truism — 
“ United  we  conquer,  divided  we  die.”  They 
called  upon  all  the  colonists  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  mutiny  act,  which  granted  power  to  every 
officer,  upon  obtaining  a warrant  from  any  justice, 
to  break  into  any  house  by  day  or  by  night  in 
search  of  deserters.  They  represented  that,  if  the 
colonists  would  only  cordially  agree  as  to  the  non- 
importation, multitudes  in  Great  Britain  who  lived 
and  thrived  by  their  trade  would  be  reduced  to 
want,  and  would  then,  in  their  desperation,  force 
from  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  acts.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Boston  agreed  upon  a new  subscription  paper  to 
this  effect : — “ We  will  not  send  for  or  import  from 
Great  Britain,  either  upon  our  own  account,  or 
upon  commission,  this  fall,  any  other  goods  than 
what  are  already  ordered  for  the  fall  supply.  We 
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will  not  send  for  or  import  any  kind  of  goods  or 
merchandize  from  Great  Britain,  &c.,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1770, 
except  salt,  coals,  fish-hooks  and  lines,  hemp  and 
duck,  bar-lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire. 
We  will  not  purchase  of  any  factor  or  others  any 
kind  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January*,  1770.  We  will  not 
import,  on  our  own  account  or  on  commission,  or 
purchase  of  any  who  shall  import  from  any  other 
colony  in  America,  from  January,  1769,  to  Janu 
ary,  1770,  any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods, 
commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  We  will 
not,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  im 
port  into  this  province  any  ten,  paper,  glass,  or 
painters’  colours,  until  the  act  imposing  duties  on 
those  articles  shall  be  absolutely  repealed.”  Al- 
though this  paper  w*as  generally  subscribed,  several 
respectable  merchants  refused  their  signatures.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  month  the  merchants  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  York  made  similar  agreements, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  September  the  merchants  of 
Salem  did  the  same.  It  appears  that  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  September  that  the  people  of 
Boston  became  fully  aware  of  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment to  send  troops.  On  the  12th  of  that 
month  u meeting  was  called  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquiries  of  the  governor,  and  to 
pray  him  at  the  same  time  to  convene  a general 
assembly.  Governor  Bernard  said  that  he  had 
intelligence,  of  a private  nature,  that  a military 
force  was  coming ; and  that,  as  to  the  calling  of 
another  assembly,  it  w as  a measure  not  to  be  com- 
plied with  till  he  had  received  the  commands  of 
his  majesty.  It  was  then  resolved,  “ That  the  free- 
holders and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton will,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
take  all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  to  defend 
the  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  in  their  royal  charter.”  The  inhabitants 
farther  agreed  that  a suitable  number  of  persons 
should  now  be  chosen  to  act  for  them  as  a com- 
mittee in  convention,  and  to  consult  and  to  advise 
with  such  as  might  be  sent  to  join  them  from  the 
other  towns  of  the  province.  They  fixed  a con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  on 
the  22nd  of  September ; and  before  breaking  up 
they  voted,  “ That,  as  there  is  an  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  an  approaching  war  with 
France,  those  inhabitants  who  are  not  provided 
be  requested  to  furnish  themselves  forthwith  with 
arms.”  This  was  pretty  plain ! The  apppronch- 
ing  war  with  France  was  nothing  but  an  ingenious 
device. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  the  day  appointed, 
the  convention,  consisting  of  deputies  from  eight 
districts  and  ninety-six  towns,  met  at  Fantuil 
Hall ; but  the  day  before  the  men-of-w  ar  and  trans- 
ports from  Halifax  had  safely  arrived  in  Nantaskct 
roads,  a few  miles  below  Boston.  The  convention 
therefore  merely  conferred  and  consulted,  petitioned 
the  governor,  made  sundry  loyal  professions,  ex- 
pressed their  aversion  to  standing  armies,  tumults. 
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Fanitil  Hall,  liorrox.  From  an  Original  Drawing 


and  disorders  of  all  kinds  and  quietly  dispersed. 
Governor  Bernard  then  attempted  to  prevail  upon 
the  town-council  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops 
in  Boston ; but  they  refused,  and  stated  that  the 
troops  by  act  of  parliament  were  to  be  quartered 
in  the  barracks,  that  there  were  barracks  enough 
at  the  castle  to  hold  them  all,  and  that  it  was  against 
law  to  bring  any  of  them  into  the  town.  Colonel  I 
Dalrymple,  who  held  the  command,  had  positive  I 
orders  to  land  at  least  one  regiment  at  Boston,  and 
he,  of  himself,  concluded  it  would  be  better  not  to 
separate  his  small  force.  Accordingly,  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  he  left  Nantasket  roads  and 
sailed  up  to  Boston.  The  ships  of  war,  consisting 
of  the  Romney  of  sixty  guns,  the  Launceston  of 
forty,  the  Mermaid  of  twenty-eight,  the  Beaver  of 
fourteen,  the  Senegal  of  fourteen,  the  Boneta  of  ten, 
and  several  armed  schooners,  came  to  anchor  with 
springs  on  their  cables,  with  their  guns  ready 
shotted,  and  their  broadsides  covering  the  town. 
Resistance  was  expected,  but  none  was  offered ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  October, 
1768,  Colonel  Dalrymple  landed  the  two  regiments 
he  had  brought  with  him — the  27th  and  the  14th, 
who,  with  train  of  artillery  and  all,  did  not  much 
exceed  700  men.  They  marched  from  the  landing 
place  up  to  the  common  on  the  outside  of  Boston, 
with  drums  beating,  fifes  playing,  and  colours  fly- 
ing, and  receiving  no  insult  except  from  some 
lubberly  boys  and  black  men  who  hissed  at  a dis- 
tance. In  the  evening  the  town  council  was  again 
required  to  quarter  the  two  regiments  in  the  town, 
and  aguin  they  refused,  quoting  charters  and  acts 
of  parliament.  One  of  the  regiments,  who  had 
brought  with  them  no  tents  or  camp  equipage  of 


any  kind,  were  humanely  permitted , or,  which 
is  more  probable,  took  permission  themselves,  to 
occupy  Faneuil  Hall  ; the  other  regiment  lay 
out  all  night  on  the  cold  common.  The  follow- 
ing being  the  Lord’s  day,  no  business  could  be 
done ; and  the  devout  Bostonians  groaned  in  the 
spirit  at  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  drums  and 
fifes — sounds  hitherto  unknown  on  that  day  in  the 
resbyterinn  provinces  of  New  England  ! Pressed 
y Colonel  Dalrymple  and  his  officers,  the  governor, 
towards  evening,  ordered  the  Town  or  State 
House  to  he  opened  to  the  regiment  out  on  the 
common.  The  soldiers  instantly  came  in  and  took 
possession  of  every  part  of  that  public  building 
except  the  great  council-chamber.  (Two  field- 
pieces  were  placed  in  front  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
main  guard  was  posted  at  a few  yards*  distance. 
These  proceedings  excited  deep  resentment,  and 
caused  besides  many  inconveniences,  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  House  had  been  used  by  the 
merchants  as  an  exchange,  and  the  members  of 
the  town  council  could  no  longer  get  to  their  hall 
to  transact  business  without  passing  through  files 
of  soldiers.  Having  thus  obtained  quarters,  the 
governor  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  required  the 
council  to  provide  barrack  provisions,  as  regulated 
by  the  mutiny  act.  The  council  resolutely  re- 
plied that  they  would  furnish  nothing,  and  do 
nothing  that  might  be  construed  into  a submission 
to  that  obnoxious  law.  For  the  present  the  Bos- 
tonians and  their  neighbours  suppressed  their  vin- 
dictive feelings ; but  the  tranquillity  was  every 
moment  exposed  to  the  chances  of  sudden  inter- 
ruption and  bloodshed  ; every  one  of  them  looked 
upon  the  soldiers  as  forcible  intruders,  slavish  in- 
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struments  of  tyranny,  men  without  faith  or  morals ; 
and  every  soldier  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
colonists  as  smugglers,  canting  hypocrites,  and 
rebels  to  a most  grucious  king.  At  the  same  time 
all  possible  care  was  taken  by  the  Bostonians  to 
impart  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  injuries  and 
insults  they  endured  to  every  part  of  British  Ame- 
rica. Philadelphia,  which  had  hitherto  been  in- 
clined to  moderation  and  compromises,  now  spoke 
in  a louder  tone,  and  other  towns  which  had  been 
violent  from  the  beginning  now  became  more  in- 
temperate. In  the  month  of  May,  1.169,  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  voted  a series  of  strong 
resolutions,  followed  by  an  address  to  the  king, 
beseeching  him  never  to  employ  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.,  or  permit  the  dangers  and  miseries  which 
must  ensue  by  seizing  and  carrying  beyond  sea  the 
inhabitants  of  America  to  be  tried  by  English 
courts  and  special  commissions.  Lord  Bottetourt, 
their  governor,  hastened  to  dissolve  them;  but 
they  repaired  forthwith  to  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and 
in  a room,  which  bore  the  name  of  Apollo,  they 
entered  into  the  articles  of  the  agreement,  or,  as  it 
was  now  termed,  u the  association,”  by  which  they 
pledged  their  honour  not  to  import  British  mer- 
chandize so  long  as  the  acts  of  parliament  for  raising 
a revenue  in  America  remained  unrepealed.  Among 
the  eighty-eight  signatures  to  this  Virginia  asso- 
ciation were  those  of  George  Washington,  Peyton 
Randolph,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  others,  who  afterwards  took 
the  lead  in  the  great  struggle.*  On  returning  to  their 
respective  counties  all  these  Virginia  members  were 
re-elected  for  the  next  assembly ; and  the  small 
minority  who  had  opposed  the  resolutions  were 
rejected  to  a man.  The  gentlemen  and  merchants 
of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginia  and  signed  the  association. 
Trade  with  the  Rhode- 1 slanders  and  the  Georgians 
was  broken  off,  and  those  colonies  were  put  under 
a kind  of  ban  and  interdict  “ for  having  acted  a 
weak  and  infamous  part  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  American 
rights.”  The  Georgians  made  haste  to  remove 
this  excommunication  and  joined  the  non-import- 
ation association.  The  Rhode- 1 slanders  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  soon  followed ; and, 
partly  through  conviction,  partly  through  coercion, 
the  merchants  of  all  the  other  colonies  and  towns, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Portsmouth,  the  sole 
seaport  in  New  Hampshire,  joined  and  signed 
the  bond.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a deal 
of  tyranny  was  exercised  in  sowing  these  seeds 
of  liberty.  The  houses  of  the  merchants  who  re- 
fused compliance  were  surrounded  by  organised 
mobs,  who  threatened  destruction,  not  only  to  house 
and  goods,  but  also  to  life  or  limbs.  These  threats, 
not  always  unattended  with  actual  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, generally  drove  the  merchants  to  the  com- 
mittees ; and  they  signed  the  agreement  and  gave 

• The  I.ife  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  Parti  of  his  Correspondence, 
never  Iwfore  publbhed  By  George  Tucker.  Profr-wor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Virginia.  London.  1837. 
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up  trade  rather  than  risk  everything  by  selling 
British  goods.  The  “ Daughters  of  Liberty” — for 
the  American  ladies  had  taken  their  part  of  Colonel 
Barre’s  compliment  — entered  into  associations 
among  themselves  proscribing  the  use  of  tea. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  thickened  at  Boston.  At 
the  end  of  May,  the  assembly  being  called  toge- 
ther, a committee  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives remonstrated  with  the  governor,  complaining  of 
an  armament  investing  their  metropolis,  of  the  mi- 
litary guard,  of  cannon  pointed  at  the  door  of  their 
f State  House,  and  requesting  his  excellency,  as  his 
majesty’s  representative,  to  give  effectual  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  ships  and  troops.  Governor 
Bernard,  who  had  certainly  become  less  courteous 
since  the  arrival  of  the  armament,  replied  drily, 

“ Gentlemen,  I have  no  authority  over  his  majesty’s 
ships  in  this  port,  or  over  his  troops  within  this 
town.”  A few  clays  after  the  House  declared  that 
the  use  of  the  military'  power  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
a free  constitution,  and  that  they  would  not  do 
any  business,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  an 
armed  force,  threatening  their  privileges  and  their 
personal  security.  The  governor  thought  to  re- 
move the  latter  strong  objection  by  adjourning 
the  assembly  to  Cambridge,  a town  separated 
from  Boston  by  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  in 
which  there  were  no  troops.  But  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  more  compliant  at  Cambridge  than 
they  had  been  at  Boston.  They  voted  “ That  the 
establishment  of  a standing  army  in  this  colony  in 
time  of  peace  is  an  invasion  of  natural  rights ; that 
a standing  army  is  not  known  as  a part  of  the 
British  constitution  ; that  sending  an  armed  force 
into  the  colony,  under  a pretence  of  assisting  the 
civil  authority,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  people, 
unprecedented,  and  unconstitutional.”  They  re- 
fused to  make  any  provision  for  the  troops,  and 
they  were  thereupon  prorogued  by  the  governor,  to 
meet  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  January,  1770. 
The  king,  to  testify  his  approbation,  created  General 
Bernard  a baronet,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
expense  of  passing  the  patent.  Sir  Francis  left 
the  colony  on  the  1st  of  August,  as  poor  ns  when 
he  came  there  eleven  years  before,  and  followed 
by  very  few  regrets.  Before  his  departure  an  affray 
took  place  in  a coffee-house  between  Mr.  Robinson, 
one  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Otis, 
one  of  the  patriots,  or  leaders  of  the  opposition,  in 
the  assembly.  In  consequence  of  a newspaper 
attack  the  commissioner  attempted  to  pull  the  pa- 
triot’s nose — the  patriot  knocked  the  commissioner 
down, — friends  interfered  on  either  side,  and  a 
combat  with  fists  and  canes  became  general.  It 
may  be  fancied  that  the  excise  party  proved  the 
weaker — Robinson  and  his  friends  were  compelled 
to  retreat  by  a back  door.  If  a few  soldiers  had 
chanced  to  pass  at  the  time  there  would  probably 
have  been  bloodshed.  Meanwhile  smuggling  went 
on  in  spite  of  troops,  ships,  and  commissioners ; 
and  the  Bostonians  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
tarring  and  feathering  all  informers,  or  all  who 
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attempted  to  assist  the  government  in  any  way. 
The  process  was  to  strip  the  patient  naked,  tar 
him  all  over,  roll  him  in  feathers,  and  then  drive 
him  out  into  the  streets.  The  brutal  operation 
was  often  attended  with  violence  that  destroyed 
health  or  life ! 

Shortly  after  the  rising  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment (on  the  9th  of  May,  1769)  Lord  Hills- 
borough had  written  a circular  letter  to  the 
colonies  stating  that  in  the  very  next  session 
the  duties  upon  glass,  paper,  and  painters* 
colours,  would  be  taken  off,  as  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce.  But  this  would 
leave  the  duty  upon  tea;  and  his  lordship 
said  nothing  about  repealing  the  odious  clauses  in 
the  mutiny  act.  Moreover,  the  colonists  com- 
plained that  his  letter  spoke  of  commercial  expe- 
diency, and  not  of  the  right  they  claimed  to  pay 
no  taxes  whatever  without  their  own  consent  Va- 
rious other  causes  are  stated  to  show  how  Lord 
Hillsborough’s  letter  failed  of  producing  any  tran- 
quillizing effect,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  ought 
so  to  have  failed.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  storm  had  now  risen  too  high  to  be 
calmed  by  a little  oil  thrown  upon  its  waves.* 

The  city  of  London  was  scarcely  more  tranquil 
or  more  contented  than  Boston.  From  the  proro- 
gation of  parliament  in  May  to  its  tardy  reassem- 
bling in  January,  little  was  seen  or  heard  but 
noise,  strife,  faction,  and  confusion.  The  Earl  of 
Chatham  was  no  stranger  to  the  movements  ; the 
Earl  of  Temple  gave  most  of  them  his  open  coun- 
tenance and  assistance,  and  did  not  disdain  to  make 
use  of  John  Wilkes  as  a bugbear  to  the  court,  and 
as  a model  patriot  to  the  people.  Liberal  bu1>- 
scriptions  were  made  to  pay  Wilkes’s  fines,  and  to 
provide  for  his  subsistence  when  his  imprisonment 
should  expire. t Dinners,  attended  by  Burke, 

Thomas  Pitt,  Alderman  Beckford,  Lord  Clive, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Colonel  Barre',  Admiral 
Keppel,  Mr.  Byng,  and  many  other  parliament 
men  of  rank  and  consideration,  were  held  at  the 

• Gordon.  Anicr.  Revolution.— The  History  of  the  Origin, 
Progress,  an. I Termination  of  tin-  American  War*;  W C.  Stcdman, 
«ho  aerved  under  Sir  W.  Hoar,  Sir  11.  Clinton,  and  the  Marque** 
Cornwallis  — Tucker,  Life  of  Jefferson. 

t A*  early  a*  the  2flth  of  February  (three  day*  after  the  last  de- 
claration of  the  Common*  that  Wilke*  was  incapable  of  being  a mem- 
ber), a Urge  and  respectable  meeting  wiu  held  at  the  tendon 
Tavern,  nu>t  ««  attended  by  many  of  the  opposition  member*.  A 
subscription  was  sot  on  foot,  and  the  sum  of  334')/,  sutiscribcd  on  the 
>pot.  The  preamble  to  the  subscription  paper  ran  thu* Whereas 
John  Wilke*.  e»q.,  ho*  suffered  very  greatly  in  his  private  fortunp, 
from  the  severe  and  repeated  prosecution*  ke  ha*  undergone  in  be- 
lutlf  of  the  public ; and  as  it  seems  reasonable  to  u*  that  lie*  man 
who  suffer*  for  the  public  good  should  l*e  supported  by  the  public; 
we.  &c."  This  i«per  was  widely  distributed,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  subscription  Ihrongltout  England.  On  the 
"lh  of  March  the  society  called  **  The  Suppoiter*  of  the  Bill  of 
Kights"  had  a meeting  at  the  Umdon  Tavern,  and  sent  Wilke*  30n/. 
f ir  hi*  immediate  neee**itie«.  and  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
••f  hi*  debt*.  On  the  flth  of  June,  at  another  meeting  oMhe  name 
society.’ it  was  rejmrted  that  Wilkes**  debt*  amounted  to  l7,0f«M.. 
70001.  of  which  had  been  already  compromised  ; and  a circular  letter 
was  agreed  upon  to  forward  the  sulwrription.  On  the  »nmc  day.  on 
opening  the  will  of  a country  gcntlemau,  there  was  found  a legacy 
til  SrU'.ud.  ‘'to  that  true  Englishman  and  patriot,  John  Wilke*,  esq/' 
Ob  ihe  23rd  of  October  the  feffOItSf  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  ordered 
300f.  to  be  carried  bv  Mr.  Oliver  to  Mr  Wilke*  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Patriotism  was  not  an  unprofitable  calling.  Fiom  first  to 
last,  John  Wilkes  is  said  to  havr  got  more  than  SO.onnf.  of  public 
sulNcription  money,  betides  very  considerable  sums  levied  in  a more 
prit  ate  manner. 


| Thatclied-house  Tavern,  where,  among  other 
toasts,  was  drunk — “ May  future  administrations 
not  he  so  remarkable  for  inrapacity  as  the  present.” 
Allen,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth  killed  in 
St.  George’s  Fields,  was  sent  up  to  St.  James’s 
with  a petition,  demanding  14  justice  upon  the 
cruel  murderers  of  hia  beloved  child,  whose  blood 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance.”  To  keep  the  odium 
alive,  a tombstone,  with  long  and  exciting  in- 
scriptions, was  placed  over  the  youth’s  grave. 
On  the  24th  of  May  a petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  1565  freeholders 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who  criticised  all 
public  measures  since  his  majesty’s  accession, 
and  who  asked  nothing  less  than  the  immediate 
dismission  of  ministers  as  enemies  to  freedom 
everywhere,  and  traitors  to  their  country.  The 
city  of  London  was  only  a few  days  behind  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  their  petition,  which 
was  presented  in  full  levee,  was  equally  violent. 
Westminster  contented  herself  with  demanding  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  parliament ; and  her  pe- 
tition served  as  a model  for  many  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  So  much 
vehemence  and  discontent  had  not  been  witnessed 
in  England  for  nearly  a century.  A new  enemy, 
too,  terrible  and  mysterious, — in  some  respects  far 
more  bitter  and  dangerous  than  John  Wilkes, — had 
taken  the  field.  This  was  the  anonymous,  and 
perhaps  still  unknown,  author  of  Junius’s  Jieiters, 
wrho  indeed  “shot  his  arrow's  in  darkness,”  and 
passed  to  the  grave  undetected.*  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  letters  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  Public  Advertiser  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  1769.  The  extraordinary  force  of 
the  style,  the  apparent  familiarity  with  all  public 
affairs  and  public  men,  as  well  as  with  all  court 
and  cabinet  secrets,  the  sharpness  of  the  invective, 
the  uncompromising  boldness  of  the  attack,  har- 
monised with  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  pro- 
duced a fresh  excitement.  But  the  impression 
became  much  deeper  when  government  laid  its 
actions  for  libel,  and  when  Sir  William  Draper, 
the  classical  captor  of  Manilla,  entered  the  field 
against  Junius  as  champion  for  his  friend  or  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  'The  letters  were  then  sought 
after  and  perused  by  all  classes  with  astonishing 
avidity,  and  they  became  the.  political  text-book  of 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  nation.  Many  truths 
in  them  were  palpable  and  undeniable,  and  the 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations  were  made  to  look 
like  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  who  had  no 
means  of  examining  the  secret  passages  in  courts 
and  cabinets,  and  who  are  generally  disposed  to 
take  for  true  the  story  which  is  best  told,  and  most 
exciting.  From  the  sovereign  and  his  mother — 

• Mr.  John  Taylor’*  ingenious  pamphlet.  entitled  " Jnniu*  iden- 
tified with  n distinguished  Living  Character,"  and  first  published  in 
ha*  convinced  u*  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  wa»  the  author;  hut 
others  remain  in  incredulity  and  douht  ; and  opinion*  have  been 
delivered  even  recently  that  the  chance  u l**st  made  out  agaiau  lx>rd 
George  Sackville.  The  subject  will  be  nuriced  more  at  length  in 
Chap.  V. ; but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  nay  that  we  think  the  ramou* 
letter*  were  no  more  written  by  Lord  George  Sackville  than  they 
were  by  Kiuf  George  III. 
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from  the  prime  minister  down  to  the  meanest 
courtier  and  meanest  clerk  in  office — from  the 
head  of  the  church  and  the  head  of  the  law  down 
to  the  last  made  chaplain  or  practising  barrister, 
few  escaped  the  scourge  of  this  powerful  and  in- 
visible flagellant.  The  king  was  impatient  and 
resentful ; the  Duke  of  Grafton  writhed  under  the 
infliction,  and  complained,  not  without  reason,  of 
the  envenomed  falsehoods  aimed  at  his  character 
and  public  conduct,  which,  if  far  from  faultless, 
was  still  farther  from  the  black  iniquity  depicted 
by  Junius.  It  is  said  that  Grafton  was  thrown 
into  a perfect  agony  by  these  productions,  and 
that  their  effect  on  his  mind  at  times  utterly  in- 
capacitated him,  for  days  together,  for  the  minis- 
terial duties  of  his  office.* 

In  the  month  of  July,  to  the  astonishment  of 
most  present,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  stalked  into 
the  drawing-room  at  St.  James’s,  and  after  the 
levee  had  twenty  minutes’  private  conversation 
with  the  king.  Of  what  passed  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  his  reception  was  most  flattering,  and 
the  king  all  condescension  and  goodness. t We 
may  guess,  however,  that  the  interview  did  not 
satisfy  Chatham,  or  in  any  way  tend  to  soften  the 
violence  of  opposition.  Some  weeks  after.  Temple 
and  the  rest  of  the  Grenvilles  got  up  a grand  meet- 
ing at  Aylesbury,  and  voted  a remonstrance  and 
petition.  “The  ardent  eagerness,”  says  Temple, 
“ which  was  expressed  for  the  union  of  the  three 
brothers  (that  is  Chatham,  George  Grenville,  and 
himself),  and  the  applause  with  which  my  assur- 
ances that  it  did  exist  in  the  highest  degree  was 

• Sir  N-  W.  Wrmxftil,  Bart.,  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time. 

t Letter  from  Earl  Temple  to  Chatham,  m Chatham  Cor.— Letter 
from  Horace  Walpole  to  General  Conway. 


received,  did  indeed  give  me  inexpressible  delight. 
In  short,  all  things  passed  inexpressibly  well ; and 
I hear  the  holy  flame  has  catcned  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  I suppose  I shall  find  it  ready  to  blaze  by 
the  time  I get  there,  which  will  be  by  the  end  of 
next  week.”*  In  the  month  of  November,  Mr. 
Calcraft,  a most  busy  go-between,  was  deputed  by 
Chatham  to  confer  with  the  Marquess  of  Granby, 
and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  weakening  the 
cabinet  by  inducing  that  nobleman  to  resign. 
Granby  said  that  his  retiring  now  would  look  like 
skulking  to  Junius,  who  had  dealt  hint  some  of  his 
heaviest  blows,  or  might  be  considered  as  an  ad- 
mission on  his  part  that  he  was  what  Junius  de- 
clared him  to  be — unfit  for  the  command  of  the 
army.  Calcraft  saw  that  Granby  was  looking  up 
to  Lord  Chatham,  but  was  not  very  cordial  with 
Temple  and  George  Grenville.  Granby  told  him 
that  he  never  knew  why  Chatham  had  resigned ; 
that  he  would  advise  the  king  to  send  for  Istrd 
Chatham  ; and  that  he  would  certainly  recommend 
a dissolution  of  parliament  as  the  only  measure 
likely  to  quiet  people’s  minds,  now  that  they  were 
so  inflamed.  This  was  on  the  6th  of  November. 
Calcraft  waited  again  on  Lord  Granby  on  the  25th  ; 
and  on  the  26th  his  lordship  went  down  to  Hayes, 
where  it  appears  that  Chatham  advised  him  “ not 
to  go  to  a place  where  it  rained  snares  ” — that  is 
to  say,  not  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  council  on 
the  following  Monday  upon  American  affairs. 
During  this  same  month  of  November,  Calcraft, 
who  was  living  at  Shooter’s  Hill,  busied  himself  in 
getting  up  meetings,  petitions,  and  addresses  from 
the  men  of  Kent!  All  this  seemed  to  denote  a 
fierce  parliamentary  campaign ; but  ministerial 

• Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham  ; in  Chatham  Cor. 
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troubles  were  growing  on  every  side.  Ireland, 
never  well  governed,  and  never  tranquil,  had  now 
been  in  a very  turbulent  state  for  years,  split  into 
factions  and  overrun  by  bands  of  Levellers  and 
White  Boys,  Oak  Boys,  and  Hearts  of  Steel,  who 
were  bound  together  by  secret  oaths,  and  a detesta- 
tion of  tithes.  In  the  mouth  of  October  in  this 
present  year  a bill  was  brought  into  the  Irish 
parliament  for  increasing  the  military  establish- 
ment in  that  country  from  12,000  to  15,200  men. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and 
was  carried  after  a most  violent  opposition. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  the  practice  to  frame  the 
money  bills  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  then 
sent!  them  over  for  the  approbation  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  expected,  in  this 
vital  matter  at  least,  to  do  no  more  than  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  little  else  than  a 
court  of  registration.  But  now,  in  the  month  of 
November,  the  Irish  Commons  set  forth  the  pre- 
tension that  such  bills  should  originate  with  them, 
as  they  did  in  the  English  House  of  Commons; 
and  they  rejected  the  money  bill  by  a majority  of 
94  to  71.  They  then  proceeded  to  vote  a more 
liberal  supply  than  was  demanded  in  the  money 
bill  sent  from  England  ; but  the  instructions  to 
the  lord-lieutenant  did  not  allow'  him  to  recog- 
nise the  right  set  forth  by  the  Irish  Commons ; — he 
called  it  a violation  of  the  law,  an  encroachment 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  just  rights  of 
the  crown ; he  entered  a protest  against  it,  and 
suddenly  prorogued  parliament  before  it  had  done 
any  business.  The  king  and  his  ministers  were 
of  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  might  be 
laid,  as  in  former  times,  by  playing  one  party 
against  another,  and  by  the  ordinary  manoeuvres 
of  selfish  politicians  ; but  it  appeared  to  other  men 
that  the  Irish  would  never  be  tranqnillised  except 
by  great  constitutional  concessions,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  those  laws  which  pressed  upon  their 
religion,  making  every  catholic,  of  necessity,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  protestants. 

Even  the  silly  pageantry  of  lord  mayor’s  day  in 
the  city  of  London  w as  a spectacle  of  woe  to  the 
cabinet ; for  Mr.  Bcckford,  the  friend  of  Chatham, 
the  wealthiest  aud  perhaps  the  most  influential 
commoner  of  England,  ascended,  for  a second 
time,  the  civic  throne  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  ministers  and  their  friends  to  prevent  it.* 

• Beck  ford  enchanted  the  city  with  sumptuous  rnlcrlninmrnts  and 
with  In*  bold  opposition  on  nil  occasions  to  the  wiilin  of  the  k<i- 
v eminent.  The  discontendcd  Spitallkelds  weavers  called  a great 
meeting  in  Moorflrld*.  The  government,  in  alarm,  dispatched  a 
regiment  of  guard*  to  tlu*  spot.  Becklbrd  acquainted  the  com- 
mantling  officer  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  bring 
his  men  Into  the  lilwrtie*  of  the  city,  ns  he  rould  preserve  the 
pence  with  the  civil  power.  Two  of  the  riotous  weaver*  called 
cutter*  having  receiver!  sentence  of  death,  it  ws>  thought  expedient, 
in  order  to  strike  terror,  that  the  recorder  s warrant  should  direct 
the  executions  to  Ik*  made  and  done  at  the  most  convenient  place 
near  Kethna  1-green  church. i Hcckford  objected  to  the  changing  of 
the  usual  place  of  execution  ; nnd  the  two  sheriffs,  Sawbridge  amt 
Townihend,  addressed  the  secretary  of  state,  land  WYynjo'ilh,  and 
endow'd  a paper  to  the  king,  stating  that  the  men  had  l**cn  origin- 
ally sentenccu  to  be  hanged  at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  nnd 
that  tlu* y,  os  sheriffs,  doubled  whether  they  could  lawfully  comply 
with  iiU  mnjestv’s  pleasure  to  have  them  handed  at  Bethnal- green. 
I^ird  W evmoulii  informed  them  that  their  mode  of  application  to  the 
king  was  irregular.  The  next  morning  the  sheriffs  wailed  on  his 
lordship  a ml  delivered  a peiitiou  to  the  king  in  a regular  manner. 


[Book  I. 

a.  n.  1770. — Parliament  did  not  assemble  till 
the  9th  of  January.  If  this  unusual  delay  at  a 
season  when  so  many  important  topics  demanded 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  excited  surprise,  the 
particular  subject  made  prominent  in  the  royal 
speech  seemed  still  stranger.  His  majesty  com- 
menced his  speech  by  deploring  an  unfortunate 
distemper  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
horned  cattle;  and  assured  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons that,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
lie  had  used  his  best  endeavours  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  contagion.  And  this  was  so- 
lemnly uttered  when  the  land  was  full  of  wicked 
wit*  and  scoffers,  when  Junius  was  writing,  and 
when  Wilkes  was  making  his  bon-mols  and  sharp- 
ening his  sarcasms.  It  rained,  it  deluged  jokes 
and  repartees  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odical works.  The  session  was  nicknamed  **  the 
homed  cattle  session  ;”  tfce  king’s  love  of  farming 
was  turned  against  him,  and  he  was  represented  as 
looking  after  cows,  stalls,  dairies,  und  farms, 
when  his  empire  was  breaking  to  pieces  and  his 
people  everywhere  misgoverned  anu  discon  tended, 
“ While  the  whole  kingdom,”  said  Junius  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  “ was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you 
meanly  evaded  the  question,  and,  instead  of  the 
explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a king,  gave  us 
nothing  but  the  misery  of  a ruined  grazier.”  And 
at  the  time  of  these  mean-sounding  puerilities  the 
great  Chatham  was  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  vigorous  und  more  eloquent  than  ever,  like 
a giant  refreshed  by  sleep,  or  like  Sampson  burst- 
ing his  bonds  at  the  cry  that  the  Philistines  were 
upon  him.  Among  Chatham’s  Philistine  enemies 

They  nl*n  left  with  lii*  lordship  a letter.  in  which  they  stated  that  the 
Judgment  originally  pronounced  on  the  two  cutters  was  their  warrant 
for  execution,  and  that  if  they  varied  from  it  it  would  be  murder; 
that  the  kun,'  could  n>  t by  hit  prerogative  vary  the  execution,  so  *s  ux 
aggravate  the  punishment  Iwyond  the  intention  of  the  law  ; limt  the 
king  undoubtedly  could  wholly  pardon  llw  offender*,  or  he  rould 
mitigate  punishment  with  regard  to  the  pain  or  infamy  of  it ; that  the 
mercy  of  the  crown  was  not  bounded  : but  it  could  not  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  point  of  rigour.  " Now,  my  lord,’’  continued  the 
letter,  **  it  will  not  la?  said  that  the  present  alteration  is.  or  is  in* 
tended,  a*  a mitigation  of  the  judgment  pronounced  To  force,  in  • 
manner,  the  wive*  and  children  of  the  unhappy  sufferer*  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  in  famous  death  of  their  husliandit  and  fathers,  by  executing 
them  as  near  a*  conveniently  may  be  to  their  ow  n house*,  cannot  he  in- 
tended, nor  will  it  be  e*teemed,n  matter  of  royal  (Trace.'1  The  sheriff* 
added,  that,  if  the  crow  n wo*  allowed  in  one  instance,  contrary  to  the 
sentence,  to  appoint  a different  place  of  execution,  it  might  in  all; 
and  it  it  coultl  change  the  usual  place  of  execution  it  might  proceed 
farther,  and  a-t  up  private  execution.*  within  tlu*  walla  of  Newgate, 
making  way  for  all  those  dreadful  consequence*  *ilh  which  private 
execution*  wrre  attended  in  every  country  where  they  had  hero  in* 
trodui-cil  The  loo  tin i :-rti!t:;»te  men  were  :e*juied  for  n fortnight,  to 
allow  turn-  tn  • i )t  tin*  twrh e judges-  Tin'  Ji.di’es  declared  that 
the  time  and  place  of  execution  were  in  la*  mfnrt  of  the  judgment; 
und  lli.ii  thr  iri  ud.-t  - Mill i lint  w ns :«  lawful  authority  to  the  weriffs. 
John  Doyle  and  John  Ballide,  tin*  two  cotters,  were  therefore  exe- 
cuted in  Bethnal -grrffl  without  the  MdftaKQ of  the  military  ; though, 
at  the  time,  and  for  some  week*  preceding,  strong  detachments  of 
troops  had  been  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spit*  1 Add*  and  lteth- 
ra! -green,  A foitnighl  after  Bickford,  it*  laid  major,  wrote  to  Lord 
Him ii lu.  n.  secretary-at-war.  to  complain  that  **  A relieved  detach- 
ment of  soldier*  from  SpUolfWidt  (vrithmit  any  previous  notice  given 
to  the  lord  mayor)  had  marched  before  the  Mansion  bon*e  and 
through  |lw  heart  of  the  city,  with  drum  slanting  and  hf«u  playing,  and 
made  a very  warlike  «pp»>  it  ranee,  which  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 
peaceable  ehixens  the  idea  of  a tan  garrisoned  with  regular 
troop*.'  My  lord  mayor  snmrrd  fen*  the  wr-u  r fulness  and  good 
ordet  of  the  city,  and  demanded  to  hmhw  wool  these  military  de- 
monstration* meant,  and  liy  whom  tiiey  wrre  ordered.  The  noble 
secretary- at  war,  in  reply,  acknowledged  Uwt  no  tioops  ought  to 
march  through  the  city  witltout  previous  notice  given  to  the  lord 
mayor,  and  promised  to  rrpiimaml  the  officer  and  prevent  such 
thing  * in  future. 
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he  now  counted  liis  recent  colleague,  friend,  and 
nominee,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  consented 
to  remain  in  office  at  his  earnest  prayer.  The 
address  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House  by  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Dun- 
more,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and  March  having  re- 
fused the  unthankful  office.  It  was  as  general  and 
unmeaning  as  the  speech  from  the  throne.  Chat- 
ham presently  rose,  and,  after  a little  talk  about 
his  own  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  respect  and 
duty  to  the  crown,  he  spoke  in  thunder.  He  said 
that  there  never  was  a period  which  called  more 
forcibly  than  the  present  for  the  serious  attention 
and  consideration  of  that  House;  and  that  at  a 
crisis  of  such  importance  and  danger,  when  dis- 
content, distress,  and  injuries  were  universal,  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  their  lordships  to  lay 
before  the  sovereign  the  true  state  and  condition  of 
his  subjects.  After  indulging  in  a quiet  sneer  at 
the  care  of  the  council  for  homed  cattle,  he  said  he 
was  extremely  glad  to  hear  what  he  owned  he  did 
not  expect  when  he  came  into  the  House,  that  the 
king  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  endeavours  to 
secure  the  peace  of  his  country  would  be  success- 
ful. “ Assuredly,”  said  he,  “ a peace  was  never 
so  necessary  as  at  a time  when  we  arc  torn  to 
ieces  by  divisions  and  distractions  in  every  part  of 
is  majesty’s  dominions.”  He  then  criticised 
anewr  our  last  treaty  with*  France  and  Spain, 
affirming  that  we  had  not  obtained  what  we  had 
every  right  to  expect  from  the  successes  of  the  war 
and  the  exhausted  condition  of  our  enemies ; that, 
having  deserted  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  we 
had  left  ourselves  without  alliances  on  the  contin- 
ent, and  during  a seven  years*  peace  had  been 
every  moment  on  the  verge  of  a new  war — a w-ar 
which  might  be  unavoidable  and  must  he  unfa- 
vourable to  us ; as,  while  w e had  been  doing  no- 
thing, all  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
become  closely  united  among  themselves,  and  had 
formed  the  closest  connexions  with  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe.  “ But,”  added  he,  “ I declare, 
w ith  grief,  that  there  are  other  mutters  still  more 
important  and  more  urgently  demanding  attention. 
I mean  the  distractions  and  divisions  which  pre- 
vail in  America  and  in  every  part  of  this  empire.” 
Circumstances  and  views  had  changed ; Chatham 
no  longer  called  the  colonists  madmen,  but  thought 
that  the  measures  of  government — measures  which 
in  good  part  had  been  framed  by  a cabinet  in 
which  he  himself  held  a place — had  driven  them 
into  excesses  w hich  he  could  not  quite  justify  : he 
no  longer  asked  what  demon  blew  the  coals ; and, 
in'  brief  process  of  time,  this  demon  of  discord 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  was  converted  in 
hi3  tropes  and  impersonations  into  an  angel  of  light 
and  liberty.  In  his  present  speech  he  owned  he 
had  a natural  partiality  for  America,  and  was  in- 
clined to  make  allowance  for  her  excesses.  He 
confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  present  state  of  America ; but  then 
he  said  that  he  feared  a noble  duke  was  as  igno- 
rant as  himself,  and  had  been  taking  dangerous 
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steps  in  the  dark,  without  stopping  to  inquire  his 
way ; and  one  false  step  would  lead  him  to  another, 
till  he  would  be  lost  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
He  objected  to  the  word  unwairantable  as  applied, 
in  the  proposed  address,  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
colonists.  Unwarrantable  he  said  must  mean  ille- 
gal ; and  how  could  their  lordships  decide  that 
proceedings  which  had  not  yet  been  stated  to 
them  in  any  shape  were  contrary  to  law  ? He 
had  heard,  indeed,  of  combinations  in  America, 
and  of  their  success  in  supplying  themselves  with 
goods  of  their  own  manufacture : this  had  alarmed 
him  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother- 
country  ; but  he  could  not  conceive  in  w hat  sense 
these  things  could  be  called  illegal,  and  much  less 
how  any  declaration  of  that  House  could  remove 
the  evil.  He  proposed  substituting  the  word  dan- 
gerous. He  told  them  they  must  look  for  other  reme- 
dies ; that  the  discontent  of  two  millions  of  people 
could  only  be  removed  by  removing  the  causes  of  it ; 
that  they  should  be  cautious  how  they  invaded  the 
liberties  of  any  part  of  their  fellovl  subjects,  how- 
ever remote  in  situation ; that  liberty  was  a plant 
that  deserved  to  be  cherished — that  he.  loved 
the  tree  himself  and  wished  well  to  every, branch  of 
it — that,  like  the  vine  in  the  Scripture,  it  had  spread 
from  east  to  west,  had  embraced  whole  nations 
with  its  branches,  and  sheltered  them  under  its 
leaves.  After  reminding  the  House  that  their  pri- 
vileges, how  ever  transcendent,  however  appropriated 
to  them,  stood  in  fact  upon  the  broad  bottom  of  the 
people,  and  after  reading  them  a lesson  or  a warning 
from  the  fate  of  the  grandees  of  Castile  out  of 
Robertson’s  History  of  Charles  V.,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  invaded 
I not  only  in  our  provinces,  but  here  at  home. 

Hence,  he  said,  had  arisen  universal  complaints 
| and  demands  of  redress.  “ I have,”  said  he, 
“ considered  the  matter  with  most  serious  atten- 
tion ; and,  as  I have  not  in  my  own  breast  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  present  universal  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  arises  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  I think  wc  ought,  in  our  address,  to  state 
that  matter  to  the  king.”*  He  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting the  following  amendment : w That  after  the 
w’ords,  * and  which  alone  can  render  our  deliber- 
ations respectable  aud  effectual,*  be  inserted  the 
words,  * and  for  these  great  and  essential  purposes, 
we  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  take  into  our 
most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
contents which  prevail  in  so  many  parts  of  your 
majesty’s  dominions,  and  particularly  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  touching  the 
incapacity  of  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  expelled  by  that 
House,  to  be  elected  a member  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  thereby  refusing,  by  a resolution  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  only,  to  the  subject 
his  common  right,  and  depriving  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  of  their  free  choice  of  a representative.” 

• The  report  of  this  speech  was  furnished  in  175*.  hr  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  tii  Mr.  Almon,  who  wan  then  pubUthioi;  hi*  •*  Mirror."  Sir 
Philip  afterward*  (in  1813)  re\i*rd  and  corrected  it  for  the  •*  Parlia- 
mentary History."  It  appears  he  took  notes  of  the  delwte. 
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He  waa  followed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Camden, 
who,  upon  his  patron’s  resignation  of  the  privy 
seal,  had  declared  that  Lord  Chatham  should  still 
be  his  polar  star — that  he  reluctantly  consented  to 
retain  the  great  seal,  and  “ to  hold,  on  a while  longer 
with  this  crippled  administration.’*  Since  then 
Camden  and  Chatham  had  been  in  amicable  com- 
munication, and  Calcraft  had  been  employed  in 
coming  and  going  between  them.*  The  chancellor 
now  startled  the  uninitiated  with  a speech  as  strong 
as  that  just  delivered  by  Chatham.  He  declared 
that  he  had  accepted  the  seals  at  first  without  any 
conditions ; that  he  meant  not  therefore  to  be 
trammelled  by  his  majesty — then  correcting  him- 
self, he  said  fie  begged  pardon,  he  meant  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers.  He  added  that  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  trammelled  too  long ; that  for  some 
time  he  had  beheld  with  silent  indignation  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  were  pursuing  by  mi- 
nisters ; that  he  had  often  drooped  and  held  down 
his  head  in  council,  and  disapproved  by  his  looks 
those  steps  which  he  knew  his  warmest  opposition 
could  not  prevent ; but  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  he  would  openly  and  boldly  speak  his  senti- 
ments. As  to  the  incapacitating  vote  passed  against 
Wilkes  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  before  him ; he  considered  that 
vote  os  a direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  declared,  that,  if  in  giving  his 
decision  as  a judge  he  was  to  pay  any  regard  to 
that  vote,  or  any  other  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  opposition  to  the  known  and  established 
laws  of  the  land,  he  should  look  upon  himself  as  a 
traitor  to  his  trust  and  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
He  further  declared  that  ministry  by  their  vio- 
lent and  tyrannical  conduct  had  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  his  majesty’s  government 
— he  had  almost  said  from  his  majesty’s  person — 
that,  in  consequence,  a spirit  of  discontent  had 
spread  itself  into  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  every  day  increasing,  and  that,  if  some  methods 
were  not  devised  to  appease  the  clamours  that  so 
universally  prevailed,  he  did  not  know  but  the 
people,  in  despair,  might  turn  their  own  avengers, 
and  take  the  redress  of  their  grievances  into  their 
own  hands. f This  was  strange  language  from  one 
holding  the  great  seal.  On  the  other  side  Lord 

0 It  should  Mm,  however,  that,  down  to  the  last  moment,  there 
*u  some  doubt  or  misgiving  *»  to  Camden  or  Granby,  or  both.  On 
Sunday,  the  7th  of  January,  only  two  day*  before  the  opening  of 
parliament,  we  find  L’alcruft  writing  to  Chatham  : — " We  are  all  in 
a wilderness  about  the  chancellor!  Yesterday  the  report  waa  cur- 
rent that  he  was  out;  to-day  nothing  i*  said  atmut  him.  ...... 

A letter  is  just  arrived  from  Lord  Granby,  to  desire  he  may  see 
me  to  morrow  afternoon  ; and  it  w ill  give  me  pleasure  to  convey  any 
commands  of  your  lordship's ; in  particular  each  at  may  aid  Kit  rvn> 
duct  at  Ikit  crisis"  And  to  this  uot*  Chatham  replies  on  the  same 
day  1 ’*  Lord  Chatham  desires  to  return  Mr.  Calrraft  a thousand 

thanks  for  the  favour  of  his  letter,  aud  hopes.  a»  lAird  Temple  it  jtul 
com*  in,  he  will  excuse  his  answeting  only  with  a few  lines.  With 
regard  to  the  reports  alu>ut  my  lord  chancellor,  he  has  heard  nothing 
more  since  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Calrraft.  He  begs 
to  trouble  him  with  his  warmrtt,  mutt  nJtWUonaU  , and  rernectfnl  com- 
pliments to  the  Marquess  of  Granby,  and  just  mentions,  for  Mr.  Cal- 
craft's  judgment,  whether  the  proposing  a refreshing  interview  between 
the  uMtequett  and  *»y  lard  chancetLr  might  nut  be  a good  mean  re."— 
Chatham  Correspondence. — No  doubt  Calcrmft  mauaged  the  *'  refresh- 
ing interview.” 

t Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Sir  Philip  FranrU  gave  no  note*  of  this 
speech ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Camden  delivered  it,  or  one  very' 
like  it.  . 


[Book  I. 

Mansfield,  in  opposing  the  amendment,  said,  that 
he  would  never  deliver  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Middlesex  election.  He  had  his  opinions,  but  was 
determined  to  keep  them  secret,  and  wished  to  avoid 
speaking  on  the  subject.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  nation  was  in  a distracted  state,  but  was  happy 
to  affirm  that  this  was  not  owing  to  him.  He  said 
that  declarations  of  law,  whether  made  by  the 
House  ‘of  Lords  or  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  always  attended  with  bad  effects ; lie  himself, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  had  never  thought  himself 
bound  to  pay  any  regard  to  them,  and  he  never 
would.  lie  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  general 
warrants,  declaring  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  legal,  the 
courts  at  Westminster  Hull  would  have  adjudged 
otherw  ise,  and  would  have  acted  in  defiance  of  any 
such  vote.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  of 
the  Middlesex  election  regarded  the  House  of 
Commons  alone ; that  it  related  to  the  seat  of  one 
of  their  members,  and  could  only  be  determined  by 
them,  from  whose  decision  on  such  a point  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  said  he  would  avoid  entering 
into  their  decisions  about  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  inquire  into  the  subject ; that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  was  an  attack  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Commons,  and  would  inevitably  occasion  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  or  between  the 
king  and  the  Commons.*  Chatham  rejoined  at 
great  length  ;t  but  his  amendment  was  negatived, 
and  the  original  address  was  carried.  Lord  Pom- 
fret  then  moved  an  adjournment  for  some  days. 
This  called  up  Lord  Temple,  who  said,  “ that  the 
House  well  knew  for  what  purpose  the  ministry 
wanted  an  adjournment : it  w as  to  settle  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  administration,  which  was  now 
shattered  in  a most  miserable  manner,  and  in  all 
likelihood  would  soon  fall  to  pieces ; and  particu- 
larly to  dismiss  the  virtuous  and  independent  lord 
who  sat  on  the  woolsack,  and  to  supply  his  place 
with  some  obsequious  lawyer  who  would  do  as  he 
was  commanded.”  Lord  Shelburne  said  nearly 

• A«  reported  by  Sir  Philip  FranrU. 

♦ In  the  course  of  hi*  tneedi  (ax  reported  by  Sir  P.  FranrU) 
Chatham  Mid:- — **  My  Lords,  1 have  been  tender  of  raUrepre-v-ntjng 
tbr  House  nf  Common*.  I hate  consulted  their  journals,  and  have 
taken  the  very  words  of  their  resolution.  Do  they  not  tell  u*,  in  an 
many  word*,  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  hating  been  exj»eilcd.  wax  thereby 
rendered  incapable  of  eerving  in  llii-.  parliament ! and  U it  not  their 
resolution  alone  which  refuse*  to  the  subject  hi*  common  right  ? The 
amendment  here  says,  that  the  elector*  oi  Middlesex  are  deprived  of 
their  free  choice  of  a representative.  I*  this  false,  my  LonU,  or  hate 
I given  an  un lair  rcnreseutation  of  it?  Will  any  man  presume  to 
affirm  that  Colonel  l.uttn-ll  U the  free  choice  of  the  elector*  of  Mki- 
dlesex  ? We  all  know  Uic  contrary  1 We  all  know- that  Mr.  Wilkes— 
whom  l mention  without  either  praise  or  venture — wax  the  favourite  of 
the  county,  and  chosen  by  a very  great  ami  acknowledged  majority  . . 
My  I«ord*.  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Wilke*  have  heen 
very  improperly  introduced  into  this  question,  out  only  here,  but  in 
that  court  of  judicature  where  hi*  cause  w as  tried  : I mean  the  House 
of  Common*.  With  one  party  hr  was  a patriot  of  the first  magnitude ; 
with  the  other  the  viieit  incendiary  l For  my  own  part  I consider  him 
merely  aud  indifferently  os  au  English  subject,  possessed  of  certain 
rights  which  the  law*  have  given  him,  and  which  the  law*  alone  rau 
take  from  hire.  I am  neither  moved  by  his  private  vice*,  nor  by  bu 
public  merit*.  In  hi*  person,  though  he  w-ero  the  worst  of  men.  I 
contend  for  the  safety  and  security  of  Uic  best ; and,  God  forbid 
that  there  should  be  a power  in  this  country  of  measuring  the  civil 
rights  of  the  subject  by  hi*  moral  character,  or  try  any  other  rule  but 
tite  fixed  laws  of  the  land ! 1 believe,  my  Lord*,  1 shall  nut  be  sus- 
pected of  any  personal  partiality  to  this  unhappy  mam. 
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the  same  thing,  and  added,  “ that  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  present  worthy  chancellor  the  seals 
would  go  a-begging ; but  lie  hoped  there  would 
not  be  found  in  the  kingdom  a wretch  so  base  and 
mean-spirited  as  to  accept  of  them  on  the  condi- 
tions on  whicfi  they  must  be  offered.” 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  address  was 
moved  by  Sir  George  Osborne.  At  first  it  had 
been  resolved  by  the  opposition  not  to  meddle 
w ith  the  address  in  that  House ; but  Lord  Chatham 
expressed  very  strongly  to  Lord  Temple  that  this 
plan,  if  followed,  would  have  every  possible  ill 
consequence ; Temple  was  convinced  of  this,  and 
hastened  from  Hayes  to  London,  and  carried  the 
same  conviction  to  his  brother,  George  Grenville, 
who  thereupon  changed  his  tactics,  and  sent  word 
to  the  Thatched  House,  where  there  was  a meeting 
of  opposition,  “to  try  to  muster  spirits  to  come 
down  to  parliament,  where  words  of  amendment 
were  to  be  moved.”*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dowdcs- 
wcll  moved  for  the  insertion  into  the  address  of 
words  intimating  the  necessity  of  immediately  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  discontents 
which  prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  majesty’s  do- 
minions. The  debate  which  ensued  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  was  attended  with  great  violence,  and 
other  circumstances  more  extraordinary.  The 
Marquess  of  Granby  powerfully  expressed  his  regret 
for  having  in  the  preceding  session  voted  with  mi- 
nisters on  the  question  of  the  disqualification  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  “ That  vote,”  said  he,  “ I shall  al- 
ways lament  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  life. 


GtKiiii.  Conway. 

From  an  engraved  Portrait  b>  James  Heath. 


I see  that  I was  in  error,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to 
make  this  public  declaration  of  it,  and  give  mv 
vote  for  the  amendment.”  It  was  expected  that 
General  Conway,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  House 

• Letters  from  Cliatham  to  Caleraft,  and  from  Caleraft  to 
Chatham. 


to  avoid  voting  on  the  Wilkes*  question,  would 
have  followed  the  example  of  Granby,  but  Conway 
stood  up  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  spoke  with 
great  warmth  in  defence  of  ministers,  and  in  ap- 
probation of  the  disqualifying  vote.  Lord  North 
declared  he  would  never  consent  to  annul  that 
vote;  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  said,  that  they  could 
not  alter  that  resolution,  but  by  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature ; and  Charles  James  Fox  (the  second 
son  of  Lord  Holland),  who  was  destined  subse- 
quently to  enchant  the  House  or  the  nation  with 
his  brilliant  opposition  to  every  thing  that  was  ar- 
bitrary, to  every  thing  that  was  illiberal  in  poli- 
tics, lent  his  immature  abilities  to  the  ministry, 
in  a short  speech,  being  the  first  of  his  parliamen- 
tary displays  of  which  wc  have  any  report,  al- 
though it  appears  that  he  had  spoken  once  before. 
Young  Fox  was  already  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a place, 
which  he  soon  obtained.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  254  to  138.  On  the 
morrow,  the  10th  of  January,  another  warm  debate 
arose  on  the  question  of  receiving  the  report  of  the 
address.  Sir  William  Meredith  objected,  that 
thanking  his  majesty  for  his  approving  the  conduct 
of  that  House  would  imply  an  approval  of  the  vote 
respecting  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  or  hot  altercation,  Sir 
George  Saville  accused  the  House  of  betraying  the 
rights  of  the  people.  He  was  called  to  order; 
and  General  Conway  told  him  that  he  had  grossly 
insulted  parliament — that  members  had  been  sent 
to  the  Tower  before  now  for  such  words.  This 
called  up  in  defence  of  Sir  George,  Wilkes’s  friend, 
Serjeant  Glynn,  and  also  a much  greater  orator  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  dared  ministers  to 
punish  Saville,  told  them  that  they  were  abhorred 
by  the  people,  and  asked  the  speaker  if  he  did 
not  feel  the  chair  tremble  under  him.  Sir  George 
Saville  then  repeated  the  offensive  words  he  had 
used.  This  called  up  Fox,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  carried  the  boldness  of  parliamentary 
language  to  its  extreme  length,  but  who  now  spoke 
strongly  against  such  licentiousness  of  language. 
Burke  rejoined,  and  said  lie  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  ministerial  party  that  the  terms  in  the  address 
meant  nothing  at  all.  This  was,  however,  no 
division.* 

After  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Camden,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  seals 
would  be  left  in  his  possession.  But,  before  his 
open  declarations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  con- 
duct had  been  so  displeasing  to  ministers  that  they 
had  dropped  all  correspondence  with  him,  and  the 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  session  they  had 
merely  sent  him  the  common  invitation  to  hear  the 
king’s  speech  read  at  Lord  North’s.t  The  great 
fear  of  the  opposition  was  that  he  would  have 

• Cavendish1*  among  the  Egerton  MSS.  in  the  British 

Museum.  Mr.  Wright,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Parliamentary 
History,  who  i*  editing  and  publishing  these  important  MSS.,  has 
not  yet  (excent  in  a specimen  part  on  the  Canada  Dills  in  1714) 
printed  beyona  the  debate  on  March  8th,  1768.  HU  work,  when 
complete,  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  our  political  Idstory . 

t Caleraft  to  Chatham. 
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resigned,  and  have  thus  thrown  away  an  oppor- 
tunity for  eclat.  “ Certainly,”  writes  Chatham  on 
the  8th  of  January,  “ he  will  not  have  the  un- 
pardonable weakness  to  resign  in  such  a crisis : his 
lordship  is  firm  and  in  the  rightest  resolution.  . . 
. . The  expectation  of  the  public  was  never  more 
fixed  upon  two  great  men  than  upon  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  and  Lord  Camden.”*  And  thus  the 
government  was  forced  into  the  odium  of  re- 
moving a most  popular  individual.  This  was  as 
embarrassing  to  them  as  it  was  unpalatable  to  the 
public ; for  they  had  no  chancellor  to  put  in  his 
place.  Lord  Weymouth,  now  the  most  unpopular 
of  secretaries  of  state,  proposed  an  adjournment  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  making  arrangements.  The 
lords  in  opposition  forthwith  entered  a protest  in 
the  following  terms : — M It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give 
our  sentiments  upon  a motion,  which  the  lord 
who  mentioned  it,  though  called  upon,  refused  to 
explain.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  the  hint  came 
from  a noble  lord  in  high  and  confidential  office, 
we  think  it  could  have  alluded  only  to  the  removal 
of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the  speaker 
of  this  House ; and  when  we  recollect  the  part,  so 
honourable  to  himself,  but  perhaps  so  offensive  to 
administration,  which  that  noble  lord  has  taken 
the  first  day  of  this  session,  we  cannot  but  be 
apprehensive  that  there  may  be  some  evil  coun- 
sellor hardy  enough  to  attempt  punishments  for 
freedom  of  debate  in  parliament,  and  to  dare  advise 
his  majesty  to  remove  from  his  office  a peer  of 
this  House,  at  the  head  of  the  law,  for  his  vote  in 
parliament.”  Camden  was  dismissed,  and  Lord 
Shelburne’s  prediction  was  literally  verified  : the 
great  seal  really  went  a begging.  It  was  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  pressing  intreaty 
of  the  king,  most  reluctantly  accepted  by  the 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke,  second  son  of  the  for- 
mer Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  had  been 
attorney  general  during  the  short  administration  of 
Lord  Bute,  and  subsequently  during  the  shorter 
one  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham.  But  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  received  the  great  seal  on  the  18th  of 
January,  committed  suicide  on  the  20th,  before  his 
patent  of  peerage  could  be  completed.  The  seal 
was  then  offered  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  who 
refused,  and  then  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  w'ould 
not  accept.  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to 
put  the  great  seal  in  commission,  and  to  appoint 
an  interim  speaker  to  occupy  the  woolsack  m the 
House  of  Lords.  ’ Lord  Mansfield  agreed  to  fill 
the  latter  temporary  office  : the  commissioners,  who 
were  not  appointed  till  some  time  after,  were  Sir 
Sidney  Stafford  Smythe,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir 
Richard  Aston,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King’s 
Bench. 

While  business  was  suspended  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  w*ant  of  a chancellor,  it  was  also 
Mispendcd  in  the  Commons  by  the  illness — real, 

• Chatham  to  Calcraft . 
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not  feigned — of  the  speaker.  Sir  John  Cust.  The 
removal  of  Lord  Camden  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignations  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dunning,  the 
solicitor  general,  and  of  Mr.  James  Grenville,  who 
held  the  office  of  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  for  Ire- 
land. The  Marquess  of  Granby,  who  bail  been 
assured  by  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  that 
he  had  his  fullest  approbation,  and  that  his  spirited 
conduct  had  endeared  him  more  than  ever,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  master  general  of  the 
ordnance  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  as 
early  as  the  15th  of  January.  On  the  night  of 
that  stormy  day  Lord  Temple  writes  to  Chatham  : 
4<  I am  this  instant  returned  from  Calcraft’s. 
Granby  is  there.  The  king,  it  seems,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  arc  upon  their  knees  to  Ixtrd 
Granby  not  to  resign.  He  remained  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  inflexible  as  to  that,  but  has  yielded  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Calcraft  does  most  earnestly 
• wish,  and  so  do  I,  that  you  may  take  the  trouble 
■ of  writing,  either  to  Lord  Granby  himself  or  to 
1 Calcraft,  your  opinion  and  warm  desire  that  his 
lordship  may  to-morrow  morning  go  to  the  queen’s 
house,  desire  to  sec  the  king,  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution what  had  been  so  much  better  done  yester- 
day  The  ministry  live  upon  moments. 

Can  you  yourself  come  to  town  to-morrow,  to  see 
and  fix  the  Duke  of  Newcastle?*  Heaven  and 
earth  arc  in  motion.”  To  this  passionately  written 
appeal,  Chatham  replied,  at  a late  hour  the  same 
night,  in  a tone  still  more  passionate : — “ I write, 
without  a hand,+  to  tell  you  that  my  solicitude  is 
extreme,  and  full  of  the  most  real  pain,  till  I hear 
that  the  Marquess  of  Granby  has  carried  into  exe- 
cution a resolution  worthy  of  himself,  and  that  will 
for  ever  fix  the  dignity  of  his  future  public  life, 
and  go  farther  than  any  other  thing  to  awaken  the 
king  into  a just  sense  of  this  perilous  moment.  I 
honour,  to  veneration,  the  unshaken  determination 
of  the  marquess’s  mind,  but  1 own  I grieve  that 
generosity  of  nature  should  have  melted  him 
enough  to  grant  twenty-four  hours * respite  to  a 
minister's  entreaties.  ...  I feel  how  infinitely 
too  much  I presume  on  his  lordship’s  indulgence 
to  me,  when  I venture  to  request  him,  with  the  most 
earnest  and  faithful  entreaties,  not  to  suffer  his 
noble  nature  to  be  led  into  the  mares  of  delay , or 
give  to  his  enemies  (if  he  can  have  one)  a handle 
to  lessen  the  lustre  of  his  proceeding,  and  ascribe 
(though  unjustly)  a reluctant  hesitation  to  an  act  of 
the  most  manly  and  noble  decision.  Full  as  my 
heart  is  of  the  kingdom’#  extreme  danger  and  of 
Lord  Granby’s  true  honour  and  dignity,  I will, 
through  you,  venture  to  advise  and  almost  to  con- 
jure his  lordship  to  cut  at  once  the  cob-web  pleas 
for  time,  urged  by  a hard-pressed  minister,  to  whom 

# This  was  not  our  old  friend,  who  had  died  in  1766,  but  his 
nephew  (the  son  of  his  sister,  and  also  the  husband  of  lut  deceased 
brother  Henry's  daughter),  Henry  Clinton.  Karl  of  Lincoln.  who 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  having  already  assumed  Uic  name  .and 
arms  of  Pelham  in  1761. 

i The  letter,  like  so  many  others,  published  in  the  same  collection, 
w as  in  the  luiod  writing  of  Lady  Chatham,  who  appears  to  h*ve  beea 
au  indefatigable  amanuensis.  and  (a*  became  the  wifi?  of  Pitt,  the 
sister  of  Temple,  and  G.  sud  J.  Grenville)  an  ardent  politician'.  It 
is  dated  from  Haves. 
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moments  may  be  safety. ' My  most  respectful  and 
warmly  affectionate  advice  therefore  is,  that  Lord 
Granby  should  demand  an  audience  at  the  queen’s 
house  to-morrow,  and  then  and  there  absolutely  and 
finally  resign  the  ordnance  and  the  command  of  the 
army.”  On  the  following  day  (January  the  16th) 
Temple  announces  that  his  friend  the  Earl  of 
Coventry  had  done  his  part,  and  quitted  the  post  of 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber;  that  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort had  resigned  that  of  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
queen ; that  Lord  Shelburne  continued  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  ; that  things  had  passed  very 
amicably  between  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  ; and  that  they  (the  opposition)  had 
had  “ a most  glorious  day.”  Touching  the  great 
point,  the  line  qua  non.  Temple  says,  “ The  letter 
from  Calcraft  will  speak  for  Lord  Granby.  Know- 
ing he  had  not  done  the  deed,  and  was  to  dine  with 
Calcraft,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  at  my  return  from  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  I 
wrote  to  the  latter  such  an  epistle  as  he  might 
show  to  his  guest,  asking  what  news  I was  to  send 
to  Hayes  concerning  his  lordship.”  On  the  same 
day  or  night  the  ever  busy  Calcraft*  reported  to 
Chatham  that  he  had  communicated  his  manly 
sentiments  to  Granby,  who  was  exceedingly  affected 
by  them,  and,  though  his  lordship  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  press  for  an  audience  that  day,  he 

• Formerly  Mr.  Calcraft  had  been  an  coually  active  agent  for 
Chatham'*  rival.  Mr.  Fox,  now  Lord  Holland.  He  vm  one  of  the 
many  little  men  hanging  on  the  many  great  vmm,  as  described  by 
General  Conway.  But  ne  was  also  a man  of  indisputable  ability. 


promised  that  he  would  be  firm  in  the  closet  to- 
morrow, and  that  no  persuasion  should  make  him 
depart  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose  and  pro- 
mise. To  this  Chatham  replied — “ The  assurances 
renewed  on  this  important  article  put  my  heart 
enough  at  ease  to  sleep  to-night  upon  the  hope  of 
to-morrow ; a pillow  which  I may  well  lay  my 
anxieties  to  rest  upon  for  one  tong  night.  May 
this  great  to-morrow  fix  my  hopes,  that  the  country 
may  vet  be  saved,  and  give  me  the  happy  certainty 
that  the  name  of  Granby  will  l>e  as  revered  by  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  honoured  and 
feared  by  the  nation's  enemies  in  the  field.”  Thus 
spirited  on,  Granby,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  in  spite  of  all  en- 
treaties resigned  everything  except  his  regiment, 
the  Blues.  The  ordnance  was  then  offered  to 
General  Conway,  who  refused  it,  saying,  he  would 
take  none  of  Lord  Granby’s  spoiU.  Other  resig- 
nations took  place  in  the  royal  household,  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  groom  of  the  stole,  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  another  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, quitting  the  court  abruptly.  Sir  Francis 
Brett  and  Sir  George  Yonge,  junior  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  also  threw  up  their  places,  by  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  after  telling  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  the  first  lord,  that  they  thought  it  for 
the  honour  of  Lord  Chatham  and  their  country’s 
quiet.* 

* Calcraft  to  Chatham.  In  this  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  January, 
Calcraft  aaya— *■  Don't  bo  a* rpriotd  to  / ind  the  Duke  of  Grafton  t 
ground  at  court  but  louder.’* 
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On  the  22nd  of  January  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  in  the  House  of  l*>rd*  that  the 
House  ihould,  on  Thursday,  the  24th,  take  into 
consideration  the  lamentable  state  of  the  nation. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  and  said  that  he'did  not 
intend  to  oppose  this  inquiry,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  the  question  whenever  the  House 
should  think  proper.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  then 
rose  and  delivered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  speeches.  He  said  that  he  should  not  speak 
methodically,  and  he  kept  his  word.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  uncertain  state  of  his  health,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  having  thus  long  preserved  so  incon- 
siderable a being  as  himself,  to  take  a part  upon 
tilts  great  occasion,  and  to  contribute  his  en- 
deavours, such  as  they  were,  to  restore,  to  save, 
to  confirm  the  constitution,  he  declared  that 
there  was  a capital  mischief  fined  at  home,  cor- 
rupting the  very  foundation  of  our  political  exist- 
ence, and  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  state. 
“The  constitution,”  lie  exclaimed,  “has  been 
grossly  violated  ; the  constitution  at  this  moment 
stands  violated!  1'ntil  that  wound  lx!  healed, 
until  the  grievances  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recommend  union  to  parliament ; in  vain  to  pro- 
mote concord  among  the  people.  If  we  mean 
seriously  to  unite  the  nation  within  itself,  we  must 
convince  them  that  their  complaints  arc  regarded, 
that  their  injuries  shall  be  redressed.  On  that 
foundation  1 would  take  the  lead  in  recommend- 
ing peace  and  harmony  to  the  people.  On  any 
other,  I would  never  wish  to  sec  them  united 
again.  If  the  breach  in  the  constitution  be  effec- 
tually repaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re- 
turn to  a state  of  tranquillity;  if  not,  may  dis- 
cokT>  prevail  son  ever!  I know  to  what  point 
this  doctrine  and  this  language  w ill  appear  directed  ; 
hut  I feel  the  principles  of  an  Englishman,  and  I 
utter  them  without  apprehension  or  reserve.  The 
crisis  is  indeed  alarming ; so  much  the  more  does 
it  require  a prudent  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
government.  If  the  king’s  servants  will  not  per- 
mit a constitutional  question  to  be  decided  on 
according  to  the  forma,  and  on  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some 
other  maimer ; and  rather  than  it  should  Itc  given 
up,  rather  than  the  nation  should  surrender 
their  birthright  to  a despotic  minister,  I hope,  my 
lords,  old  as  1 am,  I shall  see  the  question  brought 
In  issue,  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people  and 
the  government."  He  passed  to  the  popular  outcry 
about  Corsica;  called  the  policy  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  our  councils  on  that  subject  narrow  and 
selfish  ; and  said  that  in  acquiring  that  island  France 
had  obtained  a more  useful  and  important  acquisi- 
tion in  one  pacific  campaign  than  in  any  of  her 
belligerent  campaigns — at  least  while  he  had  the 
honour  of  managing  the  war  against  her.  He  then 
leaped  over  to  Ireland,  and  said  that  the  unhappy 
state  of  that  kingdom  ought  to  form  a very  mate- 
rial part  of  their  lordships’  inquiry.  Then  from 
Ireland  be  leaped  back  to  England,  where  he 
found  everything  wrong  and  all  the  national  vir- 


tues withered  by  wealth  and  luxury.  “ For  some 
years  past,”  said  he,  “ there  has  been  an  influx  of 
w ealth  into  this  country,  which  has  been  attended 
with  many  fatal  consequences,  because  it  has  not 
been  the  regular  natural  produce  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry. The  riches  of  Asia  have  been  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  have  brought  with  them  not  only 
Asiatic  luxury,  but,  I fear,  Asiatic  principles  of 
government.  Without  connexions,  without  any 
natural  interest  in  the  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign 
gold  have  forced  their  way  into  parliament,  by 
such  a torrent  of  private  corruption  us  no  private 
hereditary  fortune  could  resist.  My  lords,  the 
corruption  of  the  people  is  the  great  original  cause 
of  the  discontents  of  the  people  themselves,  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  crown,  and  the  notorious 
decay  of  the  internal  vigour  of  the  constitution.” 
He  repeated  that  some  kind  of  parliamentary  re- 
form was  absolutely  necessary  and  inevitable,  and 
said  that  he  had  hoped  his  majesty’s  servants 
would  not  have  suffered  so  many  years  of  peace  to 
elapse  witlitait  paying  some  attention  to  that,  great 
object.  He  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  his  own  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
which  lie  said  were  not  crude  and  undigested,  hut 
ripe  and  well  considered,  as  the  subject  lmd  long 
occupied  his  thoughts.  This  matured  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform  was,  not  that  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs should  be  disfranchised — not  that  the  un- 
represented great  towns  should  be  allowed  mem- 
bers— though  he  admitted  that  in  them  great  part 
of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  constitution  re- 
sided— but  that  every  county  should  he  permitted 
to  elect  three  members  instead  of  two — the  knights 
of  the  shires  approaching  the  nearest  to  the  con- 
stitutional representation  of  the  country,  because 
they  represent  the  soil  * Thus,  in  Chatham’s 
vaunted  scheme  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
the  growing  importance  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests ; but  the  landed  interest, 
the  country  gentlemen,  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  most  liberal  part  of  the  legislature,  were  to  crowd 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  danger  and  risk  of 
all  other  interest*  whatsoever.  We  can  conceive 
how  such  a parliamentary  reform  as  tliis  would 
have  tended  to  perpetuate  game-laws  and  corn- 

• He  aaid — " The  borough*  of  thi*  country  have  properly 
liven  called  the  rotten  parts  of  the  constitution.  I have  lived  tn 
Cornwall,  and.  without  entering  Into  any  Invidious  particularity, 
have  seen  enough  to  Justify  the  appellation.  But  in  my  judgment, 
my  lords,  these  boroughs,  corrupt  as  they  are,  must  be  considered  as 
the  natural  infirmity  of  the  constitution.  Like  the  infirmities  of  the 
body,  we  must  liear  them  with  patience,  and  submit  to  carry  them 
almut  with  u*.  The  limb  i*  mortified,  hat  the  amputation  might  be 
death,  let  us  try.  my  lords,  whether  Semite  gentle  n-medirs  may  ntd 
be  discovered,  bint  e we  cannot  cure  the  disorder  let  us  endeavour 
to  infuse  such  a portion  of  new  health  into  the  constitution  as  may 
enable  it  to  support  its  most  invrtotat*  The  representation 

of  the  counties  is.  I think,  still  preserved  pure  ami  uncorrupted- 
That  of  the  greatest  cities  Is  upon  a footing  eii (tally  respectable  ; and 
there  are  many  of  the  larger  trading  tnwnv  which  still  preserve  their 
independence.  The  infusion  of  health  which  l now  nlrode  to  would 
be  to  permit  every  county  to  elect  one  meraltcT  more  in  addition  to 
their  [present  representation  The  kiiiirht*  <>f  Hie  sltires  approach 
nearest  to  the  constitutional  representation  of  lha  country,  because 
'they  represent  the  soil.  It  is  not  in  the  little  dependent  boroughs, 
it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  couutiet  that  llu*  strength  and  vigour  of 
the  constitution  reskies ; and  by  them  alone,  if  an  unhappy  tjmwtto* 
should  ever  rise,  will  the  constitution  »hj  honestly  and  firmly  de- 
fended. I would  increase  that  strength,  because  I think  it  is  lb* 
only  security  w#  hare  against  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  tire  cor- 
ruption of  tire  people,  and  the  ambition  of  the  crown.” 
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laws,  the  aristocratic  distinctions  drawn  between 
men  of  great  estates  and  men  who  had  no  lands  ; 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  served  to  secure  liberty  to  all,  to  protect  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  to  make  its  political 
practice  agree  with  its  principles.  Not  many 
months  after  delivering  this  speech  the  gTeat 
orator  himself  doubted  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  of 
reform,  and  admitted  that  the  knights  of  the  shires, 
or  representatives  of  counties,  “ were  not  the  most 
enlightened  or  spirited  part  of  the  House.”*  In 
continuation,  Chatham  proposed  that,  in  increasing 
the  number  of  representatives  for  the  English  coun- 
ties, the  shires  of  Scotland  should  be  allowed  an 
equal  privilege — that  is,  if  the  Scots  should  demand 
it  or  agree  to  it.  At  the  close  of  his  long  speech  he 
proclaimed  in  sonorous  language  his  coalition  with 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  whom,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  he  had  overthrown  as  an  incapable 
and  not  trustworthy  statesman.  “ My  lords,”  said 
he,  “ besides  my  warm  approbation  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  I have  a natural  and  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  rising  up  to  second  it.  I consi- 
der my  seconding  his  lordship’s  motion,  and  I 
would  wish  it  to  be  considered  by  others,  as  a pub- 
lic demonstration  of  that  cordial  union  which,  I 
am  happy  to  affirm,  subsists  between  us — of  my 
attachment  to  those  principles  which  he  has  so 
well  defended,  and  of  my  respect  for  his  person. 
There  has  been  a time,  my  lords,  when  those 
who  wished  well  to  neither  of  us,  who  wished 
to  see  us  separated  for  ever,  found  a suffi- 
cient gratifies! ion,  for  their  malignity  against  us 
both.  But  that  time  is  happily  at  an  end.  The 
friends  of  this  country  will,  I douht  not,  hear  with 
pleasure  that  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  are 
now  united  with  me  and  mine  upon  a principle 
which,  1 trust,  will  make  our  union  indissoluble. 
It  is  not  to  possess  or  divide  the  emoluments  of 
government ; but,  if  possible,  to  save  the  state. 
Upon  this  ground  we  met — upon  this  ground  we 
stand,  firm  and  inseparable.  No  ministerial  arti- 
fices, no  private  oners,  no  secret  seduction  can 
divide  us.  United  as  we  are,  we  can  set  the  pro- 
foundest  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  their  grand, 
their  only  arcanum  of  government,  their  divide  el 
imprra,  at  defiance.  I hope  an  early  day  will  be 
agreed  to  for  considering  the  state  of  the  nation. 
My  infirmities  must  fall  heavily  upon  me  indeed 
if  I do  not  attend  my  duty  that  day.  When  1 
consider  my  age  and  unhappy  state  of  health,  I 
feel  how  little  I am  personally  interested  in  the 
event  of  any  political  question  ; but  I look  forward 
to  others,  and  am  determined,  as  far  as  my  poor 
ability  extends,  to  convey  to  those  who  come  after 
me  the  blessings  which  I cannot  long  hope  to 
enjoy  myself.” 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  22nd  and  the 
24tb,  Chatham  announced  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend.  Rockingham,  whose  health  was  frail,  and 
whose  sensibilities  were  acute,  was  agitated  and 
* Chatham  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Chat.  Cor. 


distressed  bv  the  melancholy  suicide  of  Charles 
Yorke,  who  had  formerly  been  hia  colleague,  and 
who  had  never  ceased  to  be  his  friend.  The  mar- 
quess, therefore,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
great  question,  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  from 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  January,  till  Friday,  the 
2nd  of  February,  stating  as  his  grounds  for  asking 
this  deluy,  his  own  feelings  and  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham.  There  was  no  division,  as  none 
objected  to  put  off  the  day ; yet  there  was  “ a kind 
of  sparring  debate  or  conversation,”  ministers  say- 
ing that  the  opposition  were  inconsistent  to  retard 
what  they  themselves  declared  could  admit  of  no 
delay.* 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Cust  had  died,  and 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  been  elected  speaker  by 
the  Commons.  On  the  25th  of  January,  when  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  was  formed, 
Mr.  Dowdcswell  moved,  by  the  advice  of  Chat- 
ham— “ That  this  House,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
judicature  in  matters  of  election,  is  bound  to  judge 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known 
and  established  law  and  custom  of  parliament, 
which  is  part  thereof.”  To  this  I^ord  North  pro- 
posed adding  one  of  his  usual  tacking  clauses, 
which  went  to  nullifv  or  change  the  bearing  of  the 
original  motion.  He  said  that  to  Dowdeswcll’s 
words  should  be  pinned — “ and  that  the  judg- 
ment given  by  this  House  lost  session,  thut  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  incapable  of  being  elected,  &c.,  was 
founded  upon  those  principles,  namely,  the  law 
and  custom  of  parliament.”  The  opposition  of 
course  resisted.  Mr.  Hampden  seconded  the  mo- 
tion as  made  by  Dowdcswell ; George  Grenville, 
Wedderburn,  and  Sir  George  Yonge  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  as  did  laird  Granby  nnd  others;  but 
Sir  John  Shelley — “ the  admirable  and  incompa- 
rable Jack  Shelley,”  as  Lord  Temple  styles  him — 
voted  with  ministers ; “ which,”  adds  Temple, 
“ is  a bad  prognostic  of  his  grace  of  Newcastle’s 
intentions,  upon  which,  however,  the  numbers  may 
have  great  effect.”  The  numbers,  upon  a division, 
were,  for  Lord  North’s  amendment  224,  and 
against  it  180. 

On  the  28th  Lord  North,  already  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury : 
for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  opposition,  resigned  the  premiership.  It  was 
said  that  the  sharp  scourge  of  Junius  hail  driven 
him  from  his  post;  but  it  is  evident  that  there 
were  a hundred  other  strong  concurrent  motives  to 
induce  him  to  retreat.  To  mention  only  a few  of 
these,  the  court  had  already  evinced  a preference 
for  the  readier  services  and  more  complying  tem- 
per of  Lorth  North ; Camden,  and  Granby, t and 
others  of  his  warmest  friends  or  best  adherents  had 
fallen  from  him ; the  cabinet  and  the  household 
were  both  ungarnisbed,  and  the  greatest  difficulty 

• Letter  from  the  Marque**  of  Rockingham  to  the  Count***  of 
Chatham. 

t Calrraft.  iu  hi>  letter  to  Chatham,  announcing  Grafton'*  retreat, 
•ay*  decidedly — '*  The  Dike  of  Omjlom  hat  rewired  on  tAit  ttep  ever 
ttner  IdtrA  Oranly't  rttignaliom,  and  the  mmreat onable  drmandl  of  Air 
Bedford  friendt  have  confirmed  hi*  grace  in  the  resolution."— Chat- 
ham Corretp. 
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existed  in  tilling  them  bo  as  to  please  the  king  and 
strengthen  the  ministry  at  the  same  time ; the* 
great  strength  of  the  opposition;  the  increasing 
might  and  eloquence  of  Chatham,  against  which  it 
seemed  no  cabinet  could  hope  to  staud  ; the  coali- 
tion of  Rockingham  with  Cnatham ; the  turbulent 
state  of  the  country;  the  troubles  in  the  colonies; 
the  difficulties  of  official  business,  which  became 
every  day  more  perplexing  and  more  burdensome ; 
all  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  drive  from  office  a 
minister  w'ho  loved  his  pleasure  and  his  ease,  and 
who  had  never  much  loved  business.  Calcraft 
was  the  first  to  assure  Chatham  that  Grafton  had 
certainly  resigned,  and  that  the  present  plan  of  the 
court  appeared  to  be  merely  a trial  with  Lord 
North.  To  this  information  he  added  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  court  had  some  thoughts 
of  sounding  his  lordship  (Chatham)  or  other  heads 
of  opposition.  Chatham,  replying  to  this  letter  by 
the  hand  of  his  wife,  expressed  his  great  perplexity, 
for  he  had  believed  that,  if  Grafton  resigned,  the 
whole  ministry  would  be  entirely  changed.  **  The 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,”  he  writes  to 
Calcraft,  “seems  an  incomprehensible  mystery, 
on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  the  ministry 
breaking  up;  and  even  in  that  case  it  is  equally 
without  a solution.  Time,  and  that  a very  short 
one,  must  clear  up  this  riddle,  and  for  the  present 
a suspense  of  conjecture  naturally  takes  place 
here.”*  And  a short  time  did  clear  up  the  riddle ; 
and  the  solution  was,  that  Lord  North  was  to  re- 
main with  all  of  the  cabinet  Grafton  had  left,  and 
with  power,  or  limited  instructions,  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies;  and  that  Chatham  and  his  friends  were 
to  be  left,  unconsulted  and  defied,  on  the  hard  and 
barren  benches  of  opposition  ! The  great  seal  was 
left  in  commission,  with  the  commissioners  already 
named.  Granby’s  places  of  the  ordnance  and  the 
command-in-chief  were  left  vacant  for  the  pre- 
sent ; the  post  of  groom  of  the  stole,  resigned  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  again  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
lord  privy  seal  by  the  Earl  of  Hulifax ; the  Earl 
of  Coventry  was  succeeded  as  a lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Duke 
of  Manchester’s  bedchambership  was  left  vacant ; 
the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  (brother  to  the  honest 
nobleman  who  had  been  governor  to  his  majesty 
when  a minor  and  Prince  of  Wales)  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
queen;  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in 
the  treasurership  of  the  navy;  Mr.  Charles 
James  Fox  became  one  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  place  of  Sir  Percy  Brett,  and 
Admiral  Holbume  another,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
George  Yongc;  the  other  junior  lords  (including 
Viscount  Palmerston,  who  had  not  resigned)  con- 
tinuing as  before.  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  became  one 
of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  Mr. 
James  Grenville ; and  Mr.  Edward  Thurlow,  a 
rising  lawyer,  recommended  to  notice  not  less  by 
his  daring  dash-through  spirit  than  by  his  abilities, 

• Chatham  CofTWp. 
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was  called  up  to  be  solicitor-general  instead  of  Mr. 
Dunning.  There  were  a few  minor  substitutions 
and  interchanges  of  offices;  but  these  were  the 
principal ; and,  as  a recent  writer  has  observed, 
they  left  Lord  North’s  ministry,  a continuation , 
for  the  greater  part,  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
The  only  really  new  name  in  it  was  that  of  Hali- 
fax.* 

The  new  Palinurus,  who  thus  boldly  took  tlie 
helm,  Frederick  Lord  North, — in  private  life  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  worthy  of  men, — was 
eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  about  thirty- 
seven  years  old,  married,  the  father  of  a family, 
and  poor.  In  manners,  person,  and  countenance 
he  bore  a most  striking  resemblance  to  the  royal 
family,  or  all  that  part  of  it  which  descended  from 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  fatlier  of  George 
III.  Like  them,  he  had  a fair  complexion,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  grey  eyes  rather  prominent  in  the 
head.  His  face,  it  was  said,  might  be  esteemed  a 
caricature  of  the  king’s ; and  those  who  remem- 
bered the  great  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
Frederick,  the  king’s  father,  and  the  Countess  of 
Guilford,  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
similarity.  Lord  North’s  tongue  being  too  large 
for  his  mouth  rendered  his  articulation  thick  ; his 
sight  was  so  very  defective  that  he  could  not  see 
clearly  even  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet;  and 
across  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  not  distin- 
guish persons  with  any  accuracy.  He  not  only 
wanted  grace,  but  was  to  the  last  degree  awkward  ; 
and  between  his  awkwardness  and  his  short-sight- 
edness he  often  got  into  ridiculous  difficulties.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  off  on  the  point  of  his  sw  ord, 
and  carried  a considerable  way  across  the  House, 
the  wig  of  the  old  treasurer  of  the  navy,  who  was 
accustomed  to  sit  at  the  lowest  comer  of  the  trea- 
sury bench,  a few  feet  from  Lord  North.  And,  in 
addition  to  this  defect  of  sight  and  awkwardness, 
Lord  North  was  subject  to  a constitutional  somno- 
lency, and  would  often  fall  fast  asleep  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  eloquent  or  most  noisy  debates. 
But,  to  balance  these  physical  defects,  he  had  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  House -of  Commons,  which 
he  took  care  to  improve,  a ready  command  of 
words,  a happy  art  of  talking  a long  while  and 
keeping  up  attention  without  disclosing  anything 
that  it  was  his  business  to  conceal,  u fund  of  wit, 
or  of  quiet  ready  humour  which  looked  like  it,  and 
was  perhaps  better  than  wit ; and,  above  all,  he 
possessed  an  unalterable  equality  of  temper,  a 
stock  of  good  humour  which  w as  proof  to  almost 
ever)'  provocation,  and  which  hardly  ever  failed 
him.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  war,  that  the  sarcasms,*  the  accusal  ious, 
the  denunciations  of  his  adversaries  produced  no 
more  impression  upon  him  than  cannon-balls  do 
upon  a woolsack. t At  the  same  time  his  speech, 
though  thick,  was  not  indistinct ; he  had  consider- 
able powers  of  argument,  and  a good  clear  demon- 

• Chani'cs  of  AriminUtmtiou  awl  History  of  I‘artir-4,  in  Companion 
to  Newspaper. 
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strative  style  in  opening  a budget  or  expounding 
matters  of  finance  and  routine.  Aa  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  he  had  borne  the  principal  weight 
of  the  administration  before  Grafton’s  secession, 
and  his  promptness  in  complying  with  the  king’s 
wishes  at  that  trying  moment  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  he  had  an  additional  claim  to  the 
royal  favour  through  certain  private  circumstances, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  could  have  no  great 
affection  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  stepped 
between  his  wife  and  the  rich  inheritance  of  Sir 
William  Pvnsent.* 

The  opposition  soon  began  to  make  Lord  North 
feel  that  he  had  not  taken  possession  of  a bed  of 
roses.  Mr.  Dowdeswcll  moved  another  resolu- 
tion— “ That  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law 
and  usage  of  parliament,  no  person  eligible  of 
common  right  can  be  incapacitated  by  a reso- 
lution of  the  House,  but  by  an  express  act  of 
parliament  only.”  In  the  course  of  this  debate 
Colouel  Barn!  compared  the  state  to  a vessel  in  a 


Coloxki,  Baurx. 

Front  a Fainting  by  C.  G.  Stuart.  1793. 


storm,  which  had  parted  with  her  main-mast  (the 
Duke  of  Grafton),  and  was  trying  to  scud  under  a 
jury-mast  (Lord  North).  North  acknowledged 
tliat  the  storm  was  great ; but  he  told  the  opposi- 
tion that  the  ship  was  not  yet  comiielled  to  hang 
out  distressed  lights  for  pilots — that  her  own  crew 
were  quite  capable  of  conducting  her  into  port. 
Dowdcswell’s  motion  was  negatived  by  a majority 
of  226  to  181.  Lord  Rockingham,  in  imparting 
this  division  to  Chatham,  said,  “ Lord  Chatham 
will  not  be  much  surprised  at  this  majority,  as  his 
lordship  must  have  seen  for  some  years  that  it  is 
neither  men  nor  measures,  but  something  else 
which  operates  in  these  times.”t 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  pursuant  to  Lord 

• S»«  .nte,  p.  3C.  t Outturn  Corrap. 
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Rockingham’s  adjournment,  the  debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  Rockingham  moved,  “ That  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  its  judicature  in 
matters  of  elections,  is  bound  to  judge  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  and  custom  of  parliament,  which  is 
part  thereof.”  Lord  Sandwich,  who  remained  in 
office  as  joint  postmaster-general,  reprobated  the 
whole  inquiry,  and,  in  a particular  manner,  any 
attempt  of  that  House  to  interfere  in  a question  of 
privilege  which  regarded  the  Commons  alone.  He 
denied  that  the  nation  was  in  that  extremity  of 
discontent  and  alarm  which  had  been  described 
by  Rockingham  and  his  friends.  “ We  are  told,” 
said  he,  “ that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  petitioned  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Now,  the  whole  people  of  England  are  coHtained 
within  forty  counties,  of  which  thirteen  only  have 
petitioned.”  He  asserted  that  means  of  intimidation 
had  been  used  to  force  freeholders  into  petitioning 
— that  menacing  letters,  in  gazettes  and  news- 
papers, had  been  addressed  to  those  who  wanted 
to  be  guided  by  their  own  consciences  and  their 
own  opinions — and  that  all  these  alarms  were 
nothing  but  “Me  feeble  echoe * of  despondent 
ambition."  He  concluded  by  saying  that,  if  the 
Commons  fell  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  expul- 
sion of  Wilkes  and  the  intrusion  of  Colonel  Lut- 
trell,  they  had  the  means  of  redress  in  their  own 
power.  Here  the  Earl  of  Chatham  rose — for  he 
was  well  enough  not  only  to  attend  but  to  make  a 
very  long  speech.  laird  Sandwich  hud  referred, 
to  the  expulsion  from  the  Upper  House,  “ for  cer- 
tain crimes  and  misdemeanours,”  of  Lionel,  Eurl 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  great  Lord  Bacon ; and  had 
urged  that  the  peers  now  ought  to  take  no  more 
notice  of  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  than  the  Com- 
mons then  had  taken  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  their  lordships  on  Middlesex  and  Bacon.  To 
this  point  Chatham  replied—' “ Neither  of  those 
cases  bears  any  analogy  to  the  present  case.  They 
affected  only  themselves  : the  rights  of  no  consti- 
tuent body  were  affected  by  them.  It  is  not  the 
person  of  Mr.  Wilkes  we  complain  of : as  an  indi- 
vidual he  is  personally  out  of  the  dispute.  The 
cause  of  complaint,  the  great  cause,  is,  that  the 
inherent  rights  and  franchises  of  the  people  are  in 
this  case  invaded,  trampled  upon,  annihilated. 
Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Middlesex  represented  no 
county  or  city : the  rights  of  no  freeholder,  the 
franchises  of  no  elertor,  were  destroyed  by  their 
expulsion  !”  He  maintained  that,  in  a constitu- 
tional question  of  this  magnitude,  the  three  estates, 
or  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  were  equally  inte- 
rested and  equally  bound  to  interfere.  The  Com- 
mons, indeed,  were  the  proper  protectors  of  their 
own  rights  and  privileges ; but  he  lamented  that 
they  had,  by  their  recent  conduct,  furgot  what 
those  privileges  were,  and  had  “ added  to  the  long 
list  of  venality  from  Esau  to  the  present  day.”  As 
to  the  petitions,  he  said,  that  in  many  cases  there 
had  been  a want  of  a few  principal  persons  to  call 
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the  people  together  and  collect  their  opinion*— 
that  interest  had  been  made  use  of  on  the  side  of 
government  to  suppress  all  petitions — and  that  it 
was  surprising  that,  out  of  forty  comities,  thirteen 
had  spirit  and  independence  sufficient  to  stem 
such  a tide  of  venality.  And,  then,  numbers  did 
not  constitute  right.  The  right  was  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  which  were  fixed  and  unalterable. 
He  called  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  had 
made  Colonel  Luttrell  representative  for  Middlesex 
a gross  invasion  of  law  and  of  the  right*  of  election 
— a dangerous  violation  of  the  constitution — a 
treacherous  surrender  of  invaluable  privilege,  and  a 
corrupt  sacrifice  of  honour.  He  said  that,  to  gra- 
tify the  resentment  of  certain  individuals,  the  laws 
had  been  despised  and  destroyed — “ those  laws 
which  had  laieii  made  by  the  virtue  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  iron  barons  of  old,  to  whom  we.  were 
indebted  for  all  the  blessings  of  our  present  con- 
stitution ; to  whose  virtue  and  whose  blood,  to 
whose  spirit  in  the  hour  of  contest,  and  to  whose 
tenderness  in  the  triumph  of  victory,  the  .silken 
barons  of  this  day  owe  their  honours  and  their 
seats,  and  both  houses  of  parliament  owe  their 
continuance. ” He  insisted  that  these  measures 
made  a part  of  a regular  system  which  had  been 
f irmed  in  the  present  reign  with  a view  to  alter 
the  constitution— that  these  measures  had  origin- 
ated, he  would  not  say,  with  his  majesty’s  know- 
ledge, hut  in  his  majesty’s  councils — that  the 
Commons,  in  slavishly  obeying  his  majesty’s  ser- 
vants, had  exhibited  and  proved,  to  the  conviction 
of  every  man,  what  might  have  been  only  matter 
of  suspicion  before,  that  minister*  held  a corrupt 
influence  in  parliament.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  their  lordships,  at  this  critical  and  alarm- 
ing period,  to  step  forward  and  oppose  themselves, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  justly  incensed  and  per- 
haps speedy,  intemperate  rage  of  the  jxtople ; and 
on  the  other,  to  the  criminal  and  malignant  con- 
duct of  his  majesty’s  ministers.  The  House  was 
excited,  hut  the  daring  orator  made  few  or  no  con- 
verts, and  Rockingham’s  motion  was  negatived  by 
more  than  two  to  one.  The  Earl  of  Marchmont 
then  moved,  on  the  ministerial  side,  “That  any 
resolution  of  the  lauds  directly  or  indirectly  im- 
peaching a judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
a matter  where  their  jurisdiction  is  competent, 
final,  and  conclusive,  would  be  a violation  of  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Commons,  tending  to 
make  a breach  between  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  leading  to  general  confusion.”  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  the  Scottish  lord  lost  his 
temper  and  his  discretion,  and  had  the  madness  to 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance 
if  the  opposition  w ent  one  step  further.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  called  to  order,  and  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  the  words  foreign  assistance.  March- 
mont  stammered  and  shuffled ; and  Lord  Mans- 
field rose  to  relieve  him,  declaring,  as  a lawyer  and 
statesman,  that  their  lordships  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere in  any  determination  of  the  Commons.  He 
w as  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Egmoftt,  who  laid 
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that  the  late  petitions  were  highly  censurable,  if 
they  were  not  treasonable.  Upon  this  Chatham 
rose  again,  and,  after  sarcastically  thanking  laird 
Egmoot  for  his  lenity  in  allowing  the  petitioners 
to  wear  their  heads,  and  then  solemnly  affirming 
that  the  petitions  were  laudable  and  constitutional, 
he  fell  upon  Mansfield,  praising  his  abilities  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour,  honesty,  and  patriotism. 
He  next  complained  of  Lord  Marchtnont’s  motion, 
and  of  the,  late  hour  (midnight)  at  which  it  had 
been  made.  “If,"  he  exclaimed,  “the  constitu- 
tion must  be  wounded,  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal 
stab  at  this  dark  ami  midnight  hour,  when  honest 
men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons 
and  assassins  are  seeking  for  prey.”  His  proposed 
adjournment  for  only  two  days  was,  nevertheless, 
rejected,  and  at  half  past  one  in  the  morning  March- 
mont’s  motion  was  carried.  During  this  rough 
debate  Sandwich  aroused  the  ex-chancellor  Cam- 
den of  double  dealing,  and  of  huving  permitted, 
while  in  office,  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  to 
take  place  without  remonstrance  and  w ithout  any 
opinion  given  by  him  as  to  their  illegality.  Cam- 
den declared,  upon  his  honour,  that  long  before 
Wilkes’s  expulsion,  and  the  subsequent  vote  of  in- 
capacity, he  had  informed  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  head  of  the  government,  that  he  thought  the 
proceedings  both  illegal  and  imprudent ; and  that 
he  had  frequently  delivered  this  opinion.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  thus  referred  to,  admitted  that 
Lord  Camden,  once  before  the  expulsion  of  Wilke*, 
had  intimated  that  he  thought  the  measure  impo- 
litic or  ill  timed  ; but  maintained  that  he  had 
never  given  his  opinion  on  the  subsequent  vote  of 
incapacity  : and  that,  whenever  that  subject  was 
discussed,  he  had  remained  silent  or  had  retired 
from  the  cabinet.  Lord  Weymouth  corroborated 
these  assertions  of  Grafton,  and  particularly  recalled 
one  occasion  when  Camden  had  withdrawn  from 
the  council  on  the  mere  mention  of  the  expulsion 
and  incapacity  measures.  Still,  however,  the  ex- 
chancellor  persisted  in  asserting,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  he  had  repeatedly  delivered  his  opi- 
nion ; but  then,  he  added,  that,  finding  his  opinion 
despised,  he  had,  indeed,  absented  himself  from 
the  cabinet  rather  than  be  present  at  measures 
which  were  pre-determined,  and  w hich  his  single 
voice  could  not  prevent.  Lord  Chatham,  who  had 
himaelfbeen  suspected  before  now  of  the  kind  of 
duplicity  attributed  to  his  friend,  declared  that,  in 
private  conversation  with  him.  Lord  Camden  had 
certainly  declared  hi  opinions  on  those  matters, 
and  had  demonstrated  the  illegality  und  danger  of 
the  course  pursuing  by  his  colleagues.  The  oppo- 
sition peers  entered  a strong  protest  against  the 
decision  which  had  been  renne  to  upon  lord 
Marchmont’s  motion  The  protest,  no  doubt 
furnished  by  one  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  was 
printed  a dnv  or  two  after  in  a newspaper, 
laird  Gower  complained  of  this  as  a breach  of 
privilege,  und  the  poor  printer  waa  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  bur.  Instead  of  obeying,  the  printer 
absconded,  Lord  Sandwich  then  moved  fur  an 
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order  to  take  him  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  wherever  he  could  be  found ; and  this 
was  carried  in  spite  of  the  op]>osition  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lord  Temple.  The  printer, 
however,  could  not  be  found,  and  the  protest  con- 
tinued to  be  read  out  of  doors,  to  the  no  small 
increase  of  the  popular  fermentation.  On  the 
5tli  of  February  there  was  another  debate  in  the 
Commons,  where  the  opposition  urged  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Wilkes  had  been  determined  by  minis- 
ters in  council,  and  where  the  majority  voted  the 
expulsion  good,  &c.  A motion  was  made  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  to  regulate  and  define  the  conse- 
quences of  expulsion  from  the  House ; but  it  came 
to  nothing. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  while  the  city  of  London 
was  busy  in  getting  up  memorials  and  remon- 
strances, Lord  Craven,  acting  with  the  opposition, 
moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  beseeching  his 
majesty  forthwith  to  take  proper  steps  for  such  an 
increase  of  seamen  in  the  royal  navy  as  should 
effectually  preserve  the  honour  and  security  of  his 
majesty’s  kingdoms  and  colonies.  As  previously 
arranged,  this  motion  was  to  lead  to  severe  cen- 
sures on  the  dismissal  of  able  officers  for  their 
votes  in  parliament,  and  on  the  whole  management 
of  the  navy.  The  Earl  of  Chathum  supported  the 
motion,  and  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nistry in  every  particular  in  regard  to  that  import- 
ant branch  of  the  national  service.  He  then  took 
up  his  old  war-cry  against  favourites  and  the 
secret  influence  which  had  pervaded  the  councils 
of  the  present  reign.  This  influence,  dangerous, 
base,  unconstitutional,  and  wicked,  had,  he  said, 
begun  from  the  first  moment  of  his  majesty’s  ac- 
cession, had  subsisted  ever  since,  and  had  under- 
mined and  overturned  every  administration  how- 
ever constituted  or  supported.  He  spoke  of  an 
invisible,  irresponsible  influence— of  the  pernicious 
counsel  of  a favourite,  who  had  occasioned  all  the 
unhappiness  of  the  nation,  and  whose  agents  had 
extended  his  destructive  politics  and  principles 
to  the  government  of  the  colonies.  This  favourite, 
he  allowed,  was  gone  abroad  ; but  Mazarine  absent 
was  Mazarine  still;  his  influence,  by  means  of 
secret  agents,  was  strong  as  ever  ! Lord  Bute, 
at  this  moment,  was  gone  or  going  to  Turin,  a 
little  fact  which  gave  double  force  to  the  ac- 
cusations which  followed.  The  late  peace,  Chat- 
ham said,  was  the  favourite’s  measure,  and  a 
proof  of  his  influence : others  participated  in  the 
guilt,  but  he  was  the  principal.  Then,  raising 
his  voice,  he  exclaimed,  “ This  country  was 
sold  at  the  late  peace!  We  were  sold  by  the 
court  of  Turin  to  the  court  of  France  !”  Continu- 
ing his  harangue,  he  almost  directly  accused  the 
king  of  insincerity  and  treachery  to  himself  per- 
sonally during  the  time  he  was  minister.  He 
said  he  had  been  duped  when  he  least  suspected 
treachery ; that  the  king,  after  giving  his  appro- 
bation to  plaiiB  and  measures  one  week,  would  let 
them  vanish  into  thin  air  the  next ; that,  in  ac- 
cepting office,  he  had  received  promises  and  as- 


surances, which  were  all  broken  by  the  same  secret, 
invisible  influence  which  had  displaced  all  minis- 
ters as  soon  as  they  declined  to  act  under  it.  Here 
the  Duke  of  Grailon  rose,  and  hinted,  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  done  before,  that  Chatham’s  in- 
tellect had  been  affected.  u I rise,”  said  his 
grace,  “ to  defend  the  king ; though,  if  I under- 
stand the  words  which  have  been  spoken,  they  are 
only  the  effects  of  a distempered  mind , brooding 
over  its  discontent .”  But  this  defence  of  the 
king  only  elicited  a stronger  repetition  of  the  accu- 
sation. “ I rise,”  said  Chatham,  “ neither  to 
deny,  or  retract,  nor  to  explain  away,  the  words  I 
have  spoken.  As  for  his  majesty,  I have  always 
found  nun  every  thing  gracious  and  amiable  in  the 
closet ; so  amiably  condescending  os  to  promise , in 
every  repeated  audience,  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to 
supply,  the  defects  of  health  by  his  cheerful  sup- 
port, and  by  the  ready  assistance  of  all  his  imme- 
diate dependants,  &c.  Instead  of  this,  all  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  attended  every 
great  and  public  measure  did  not  arise  from  those 
out  of  government ; they  were  suggested,  nourished, 
and  supported  by  that  secret  influence  I have  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  industry  of  those  very  depend- 
ants : first  by  secret  treachery ; then  by  official 
influence ; afterwards  in  public  councils.  A long 
train  of  these  practices  has  at  length  unwillingly 
convinced  me  that  there  is  something  behind  the 
throne  greater  than  the  king  himself?*  We 
have  now  certainly  got  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  king’s 
total  estrangement  from  Bute ; but  Chatham’s 
charges  made  all  the  impression  they  were  in- 
tended to  make : the  popular  credulity  on  this  head 
had  known  no  abatement,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
persons  to  declare  that  they  knew  who  were  the 
secret  agents  that  went  between  the  absent  lord, 
the  princess-dowager,  and  the  king.  Two  indivi- 
duals were  more  particularly  pointed  out  at  this 
period : the  one  was  Mr.  Bradshaw,  commonly 
called  “ the  cream-coloured  parasite,”  the  other 
Mr.  Dyson,  both  placemen  and  members  of  par- 
liament. Subsequently  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Baron  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool),  who 
had  begun  life  as  private  secretary  to  Bute,  and 
who  remained  in  office  as  a junior  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, was  reputed  the  chief  agent. 

Four  days  after  this  debate  in  the  Lords,  in 
which,  as  usual,  the  opposition  had  been  outvoted, 
the  Common  Hall  of  the  city  took  into  consider- 
ation a memorial  complaining  that  no  answer  had 
ever  been  returned  to  the  city  petition  presented  to 
his  majesty.  The  lord  mayor,  Beckford,  delivered 
a long  and  exciting  harangue,  and  a prepared 
remonstrance  to  the  throne  was  presented  and 
adopted  by  acclamation  and  with  three  rounds  of 
applause.  It  appears  that,  at  first,  the  king 
refused  to  receive  this  harsh  lecture,  and  that,  at 
last,  he  consented  with  extreme  reluctance.  The 
paper,  entitled  an  address,  remonstrance,  and  peti- 
tion, was  carried  up  to  St.  James’s  on  the  14th  of 
March  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  about  220  common 
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councilmen,  liverymen,  and  city  officers,  and  was 
there  read  to  his  majesty  sitting  on  the  throne. 
The  royal  car  has  not  often  been  vexed  by  such 
sharp  and  dissonant  periods.  The  paper  told  him 
that  secret  and  evil  counsellors  and  a corrupt  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  had  deprived  the 
people  of  their  dearest  rights,  had  done  a deed 
more  ruinous  in  its  consequences  than  the  levying 
of  ship-money  by  Charles  I.  or  the  dispensing 
power  assumed  by  James  II. — a deal  which  must 
vitiate  all  the  future  proceedings  of  the  present 
parliament.  It  told  him  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  now  represent  the  people  ; and  that, 
if  the  parliament  under  James  II.  had  been  as 
submissive  to  the  commands  of  that  tyrant  as  the 
present  parliament  w as  to  the  dictates  of  a minister, 
the  nation  would  have  rung,  as  now,  with  outcries 
for  a dissolution.  It  called  God  and  man  to  wit- 
ness that,  as  the  citizens  did  not  owe  their  liberty 
to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  which  places, 
and  pensions,  and  lucrative  employments  had  in- 
vented, so  neither  would  they  lie  cheated  of  it  by 
them  ; but,  as  it  was  gained  by  the  stem  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  so  it  should  be  preserved  by  them- 
selves. In  conclusion  it  prayed  that  the  king 
would  instantly  dissolve  parliament,  and  remove 
for  ever  ull  evil  ministers  and  advisers.  In  reply 
the  king  told  them  that  it  gave  him  great  concern 
to  find  that  they  should  have  been  so  far  misled  as 
to  offer  him  an  address  and  remonstrance,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  could  not  but  consider  as  disre- 
spectful to  himself,  injurious  to  his  parliament, 
and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  said  that  lie  had  ever  made  the  law  of 
the  land  the  mle  for  his  conduct,  esteeming  it  his 
chief  glory  to  reign  over  a free  people,  and  that  he 
had  a right  to  expect  from  the  people  a steady 
and  affectionate  support.  His  countenance  was 
clouded,  and  some  of  his  courtiers  showed  their  re- 
sentment in  gestures  and  broken  sentences  as  the 
city  deputation  withdrew  from  the  royal  presence. 
The  court  instantly  determined  to  bring  the  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  before  parliament.  The 
lan  was  to  move  against  one  Mr.  Lovell,  as  the 
rst  of  the  city  committee  w ho  signed  the  request 
to  the  lord  mayor  w hich  led  to  the  meeting  and 
the  strong  paper.  This,  it  was  thought,  would 
induce  my  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  to  rise  in 
their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  they 
were  equally  parties,  which  would  bring  the  attack 
upon  themselves.  “ The  alarm  at  court,”  writes 
Calcraft,  “ is  beyond  imagination.  If  our  friends 
stand  firm  they  owm  all  is  over  with  them.  Every 
temptation  is  or  will  be  forthwith  held  out  to  Lord 
Rockingham.  There  is  their  only  hope.”  And 
he  advises  Chatham  by  all  means  to  contrive  and 
sec  Lord  Granby,  and  talk  over  with  him  the  state 
of  the  times  and  the  city  remonstrance.  To  this 
Chatham  replied,  that  the  high  tone  which  the 
court  meant  to  take  upon  the  petition  and  remo  n- 
strancc  was  most  absurd ; that  their  counterfeited 
firmness  was  real  despair;  that  he  would  be  in 
town  on  the  morrow  to  see  I/>rd  Granby,  and  that 
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he  felt  assured  all  temptation  would  be  vain  in  the 
Rockingham  quarter.  11  Or  if,**  said  he,  “ here 
and  there  an  individual  should  be  found  base 
enough  or  silly  enough  to  turn  tail  in  this  great 
moment,  a good  riddance,  say  I,  of  such  miserable 
company!  Such  defections,  should  any  happen, 
will,  in  effect,  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the 
real  friends  and  true  votaries  of  liberty .”  On  the 
15th  of  March,  the  day  after  the  visit  of  the  lord 
mayor  to  St.  James’s,  Sir  Thomas  Clavering  moved 
that  a copy  of  the  city  address  to  the  king  should 
be  produced.  Although  the  original  intention  had 
been  given  up,  of  churging  Mr.  Lovell,  Beckford 
(the  lord  mayor),  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  (the 
two  sheriffs),  and  Alderman  Trecothick  acted 
precisely  as  it  had  been  calculated  they  would  act 
if  Lovell  had  been  charged  : they  all  rose  in  their 
places,  avowed  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in 
the  whole  transaction,  and  said  that  they  were 
ready  to  answer  for  it.  The  Marquess  of  Granby, 
George  Grenville,  Burke,  Wcdderbum,  and  others 
opposed  the  motion  as  unusual  and  inexpedient ; 
but  it  was  nevertheless  carried  by  a majority  of 
271  to  108:  and  the  petition,  together  with  his 
majesty’s  answer  to  it,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
But  the  fright  at  court  continued,  and  they  were 
not  only  puzzled  but  undetermined  what  to  do 
with  the  petition  and  remonstrance,  now  they  had 
got  it  before  parliament.  The  only  resolution 
taken  was,  to  be  more  temperate,  and  to  avoid  any 
expulsion  or  commitment  to  the  Tower,  seeing  that 
that  was  the  very  thing  which  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  sheriffs  courted.  The  consternation  was  the 
greater  as  it  was  known  that  other  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  much  in  the  same  tone,  were  pre- 
paring for  Westminster  and  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  On  the  18th  of  March  Calcraft  wrote 
to  Earl  Temple  that  there  was  a strong  report  that 
ministers  were  disagreeing  amongst  themselves, 
were  discovering  the  difficulties  they  might  get 
involved  in,  and  were  resolved  not  to  proceed  upon 
the  city  remonstrance  to-morrow.  The  same  busy 
informant,  who  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  added, 
“ Lord  Chatham’s  proposal  about  Westminster 
adds  to  their  alarm.  The  greatest  person  requires 
cordials.”  Chatham,  it  appears,  had  said  he 
would  go  down  to  the  Hall  to  support  the  West- 
minster remonstrance.  When  the  morrow'  came 
(the  19th  of  March)  all  that  was  moved  for  in  the 
Commons  was  a vote  of  disapprobation  in  regard 
to  part  of  the  city  address,  or,  us  it  was  w orded 
by  the  mover,  Sir  Thomas  Clavering,  44  That  to 
deny  the  legality  of  the  present  parliament,  and 
to  assert  that  the  proceedings  thereof  are  not 
valid,  is  highly  unwarrantable,  and  has  a mani- 
fest tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, by  withdrawing  his  majesty’s  subjects  from 
their  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.”  Nor 
was  [this  much  carried  w ithout  violent  opposition. 
The  debate  was  prolonged  till  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  when,  upon  a division,  the  oppo- 
sition counted  127  to  284.  The  whole  of  the 
next  day  was  spent  in  fighting  about  an  address 
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to  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  city  remon- 
strance. This  was  finally  agreed  to  by  248 
against  94  ; a large  majority,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  squeamish  moderation,  or  some  less  honour- 
able motive,  of  the  Rockingham  party.  The 
address  thus  voted  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for 
their  concurrence,  and  was  then  presented  to  the 
king,  who  received  it  most  graciously.  It  ia  said, 
however,  that  his  majesty  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  this  half  measure that  he  thought 
the  city  magistrates  ought  to  have  been  proceeded 
against  by  parliament;  and  that  he  said,  bitterly, 
“ My  ministers  have  no  spirit ; they  do  not  pursue 
measures  with  any  spirit !”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  city  and  the  people  of  Middlesex  were 
highly  offended  by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition 
and  the  smallness  of  the  minority  that  voted  against 
the  address.  They  called  this  a half  support  given 
to  the  city  remonstrance,  and  they  passed  certain 
resolutions  expressive  of  their  discontent.  They 
laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  Rockingham  party ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home — better  known  by  his 
later  designation  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke — who  had 
already  begun  to  rule  the  fierce  democracy  by 
caustic  wit  and  stirring  harangues  at  Mile  End 
and  Brentford  meetings,  announced  his  intention 
of  exposing  the  whole  Rockingham  party.  This 
would  have  been  very  fatal  to  the  opposition ; and 
every  effort  was  made  by  Chatham,  through  Cal- 
craft,  to  prevent  it.  On  the  22nd  Beckford,  as  lord 
mayor,  gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  a select 
number  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Chatham  pleaded  gout  and  did  not  attend  ; 
but  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  there,  and 
Chatham  assured  Beckford  that  he  still  considered 
the  marquess  ns  “ public-spirited,  and  firm  to  the 
cause  of  the  constitution."  Meanwhile  the  court 
party  continued  to  complain  that  they  had  been 
given  up  by  ministers,  who  had  not  properly  sup- 
ported in  parliament  the  strong  answer  the  king 
had  given  to  the  city  remonstrance.  A meeting  of 
the  cabinet  was  called  to  discuss  the  subject ; and 
then  Lord  North,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, and  Lord  Rochford,  prevailed  upon  the  rest 
to  drop  all  thoughts  of  going  farther,  or  of  prose- 
cuting the  city  magistrates.*  On  the  28th  the 
electors  of  Westminster  agreed  upon  a petition  and 
remonstrance  of  their  own  to  the  king.  But  it 
appears  that  there  was  a poor  attendance  on  this 
occasion.  Alderman  Sawbridgc,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Home,  and  Calcraft,  had  a private  meeting  at  the 
alderman’s  house,  where  they  agreed  that  it  would 
be  cruel  not  to  stand  by  the  people  after  the  struggle 
they  had  made  against  this  arbitrary  and  weak 
administration  ; and  tliut  it  would  be  madness  to 
sow-  dissension  among  the  opposition  at  a moment 
when  the’eourt  was  making  use  of  all  its  endeavours 
to  win  over  the  Rockingham  party.  The  reverend 

* Chatham,  a day  or  two  before,  had  hinted  that  they  dared  not 
go  farther " As  for  the  anger  you  mention  in  a certain  quarter,  at 
being  given  up.  as  they  call  it,  after  the  silly  answer  to  ue  city,  I 
can  only  say  they  have  nothing  to  be  angry  with  but  their  own  folly 
and  the  triikom  of  the  constitution,  expressed  with  so  much  prvcuiou 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  A*  for  all  talk  of  going  farther.  I can  only 
look  on  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.*'—  Letter  to  Calcraft. 


orator  agreed  to  drop  hia  intention  of  denouncing 
the  Rockinghama  at  the  Mile  End  meeting,  and 
alao  to  get  up  at  that  meeting  another  strong  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  to  the  king  from  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex.  On  the  30th  Home  re- 
deemed his  promises  : he  harangued  the  Mile  End 
meeting  for  two  houra,  gave  a very  clever  account 
of  what  ministers  had  been  doing,  and  got  the 
remonstrance  carried  as  spicy  and  hot  as  Chatham 
himself  could  have  desired.  On  that  very  night 
Calcraft  received  the  great  orator’s  thanks  for  his 
able  management.  “ I deeply  lament,”  wrote 
Chatham,  “ any  tendency  towards  jealousies  or 
animosities  between  different  parts  of  the  combined 
forces  who  stand  for  the  public,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  whose  uuion  all  hope  of  good  de- 
pends. If  that  transcendent  and  indispensable 
object  shall  be  thrown  away,  I shall  esteem  nothing 
worth  pursuing  with  a moment’s  thought.  Your 
weight  with  Mr.  Sawbridgc  has  been  most  happily 
exerted ; and  the  conclusion  at  Mile  End  has  saved 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  from  the  irrecoverable 
contempt  which  was  impending  from  silly  resent- 
ments and  pernicious  jealousies.  May  a temper 
of  more  manly  wisdom  and  some ’public-spintcd 
candour  and  indulgence  prevail  amongst  those  who 
happen  to  differ  in  particular  points,  than  that 
which  seemed  first  bursting  forth ! As  for  Lord 
Rockingham,  I tun  c a firm  reliance  on  his  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  will  not  separate  from  him.’’* 
And  yet  within  a few  Bhort  months  these  resent- 
ments, jealousies,  and  misgivings  were  revived, 
and  Chatham  accused  not  only  Rockingham,  but 
the  more  impetuous  Temple  and  the  devoted  Cam- 
den, of  a moderation  amounting  to  lukewarmness. 
The  M iddlesex  remonstrance  was  presented  on  the 
31st  of  March. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  Mr.  George  Grenville’s 
celebrated  bill  for  regulating  the  trial  of  contro- 
verted elections  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  court  having  given  up  their  design  of 
opposing  it  on  the  third  reading. t The  Bill  was 
undoubtedly  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
loose,  unfair  practice  which  had  hitherto  prevailed ; 
it  went  a great  way  to  rescue  the  trial  of  contested 
elections  from  being  a mere  open  struggle  of  par- 
ties ; and  by  shortening  such  cases  saved  the  time 
of  parliament  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Ever 
Bince  the  famous  Aylesbury  case  in  1704,1  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  admitted,  without 
dispute,  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
and  of  all  other  matters  regarding  the  election  of 
their  own  members.  Controverted  elections  were 
tried  before  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  the 
members  not  being  bound  to  impartiality  by  uny 
oath,  promise,  or  pledge.  The  present  bill  simply 
provided  that  the  judicature,  in  all  cases  of  contro- 
verted elections,  should  be  transferred  from  the 
House  to  a sworn  committee  of  fifteen  members, 
whereof  thirteen  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  contest- 

• Chatham  CorTwp. 
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ing  claimants  for  the  seat,  out  of  a list  of  forty-five 
chosen  by  ballot  by  the  whole  House,  and  two 
were  to  be  named  by  the  contesting  parties  them- 
selves, one  by  each.  The  committee,  whose  deci- 
sion was  made  final,  were  to  have  full  power  to 
send  for  and  examine  witnesses,  papers,  and 
records,  and  ‘their  oath  bound  them  to  u strict 
impartiality.  Before  the  third  reading  the  bill 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  ministers, 
and  at  one  stage  Mr.  Wclbore  Ellis  moved  that  it 
should  be  thrown  out  altogether,  and  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Fox.  Burke  lent  all  his  eloquence  to  the 
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bill,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  “ inimitably  well.” 
Temple  informed  Chathum  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  approved  the  bill,  and  would  support  it  in  the 
Upper  House,  so  that  no  ministerial  opposition  was 
to  be  expected  there.  On  the  5th  of  April  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Grenville,  attended 
by  a hundred  members.  Chatham  was  present  to 
give  it  his  support  and  to  eulogise  the  framer. 
He  took  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  as  he  had 
begun  his  life  out  of  a court,  lie  hoped  he  should 
end  it  out  of  a court ; that  he  had  no  views  of  per- 
sonal interest ; that  all  he  meant  was  to  rouse  his 
country  to  a just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  then  desired  that  there  might  be 
a call  of  the  House  immediately  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  as  he  intended  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Coinnfons 
on  the  Middlesex  election. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Grenville’s 
famous  act  Mr.  Dowdeswell  had  made  and  lost  a 
motion  for  bringing  in  a bill  to  disqualify  officers 
of  the  excise  and  customs  from  voting  at  elections ; 
and  a very  necessary  act  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  putting  an  end  to  the  odious  protections 
granted  by  peers  and  members  of  parliament  to 
their  servants.  Lord  Sandwich  increased  his 
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unpopularity  by  warmly  opposing  this  hill  as  an 
encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the  peers. 
Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  other  side,  gave  his  warm- 
est support  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Grenville  had  also 
moved  for  an  account  of  the  civil  list  expenditure, 
the  excess  of  which,  according  to  Wilkes  and 
many  others,  had  been  chiefly  incurred  in  bribing 
and  corrupting  members  of  parliament,  or  in 
buying  votes  at  the  lost  general  election.  It 
was  shown  that  the  civil  list  expenses  had  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  his  majesty, 
besides  his  regulur  revenue,  had  already  received 
more  than  500,000/.  from  his  parliament.  This 
motion  had  l»ccn  rejected  at  the  end  of  February  : 
in  March  Mr.  Dowdeswell  had  moved  for  certain 
accounts  relative  to  the  present  king’s  debts  and  to 
the  amount  of  money  left  in  the  exchequer  at  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  George  II.  ;•  and,  having 
failed  in  this,  Dowdeswell,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  in 
the  committee  which  was  still  sitting  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  had  proposed  an  address  requesting 
the  king  to  retrench  his  expenses.  This  inotiou 
was  not  only  lost,  but  it  also  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  which 
Lord  North  declared  had  existed  for  months  with- 
out doing  any  good.  On  the  very  next  day  Dowdcs- 
w ell  hud  repeated  his  motion  in  the  House ; and 
Sir  Edward  Astley,  two  days  after,  had  moved  for 
a list  of  pensions.  Moreover,  Chatham  himself 
had  seconded  in  the  Upper  House  a motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list.  In 
the  course  of  his  brilliant  speech  on  this  occasion 
he  had  proclaimed  that  the  minister  who  was  bold 
enough  to  spend  the  people’s  money  before  it  w as 
granted — even  though  it  were  not  for  the  jntrpose 
of  corrupting  their  re  present  olivet — that  every 
unthrifty  or  corrupt  minister  deserved  death ! 
He  had  pronounced  n panegyric  on  George  II., 
meant  evidently  as  a contrast  to  the  character  of 
George  III.  “ The  late  good  old  king,”  he  said, 
“ had  something  of  humanity  about  him,  and, 
amongst  other  royal  and  manly  virtues,  he  possessed 
truth  and  sinceiity  in  an  eminent  degree;  so  that 
he  had  something  about  him  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  know  whether  he  liked  you  or  disliked 
you.”  Some  lord  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  had  reminded  him,  th.it  he  too  when  in 
office  had  granted  pensions.  To  this  he  replied 
with  wonderful  animation: — “It  is  true;  and 
here  is  a list  of  them  : you  will  find  there  the 
names  of  General  Amherst,  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  nature ; the)-  were 
given  as  rewards  for  real  services,  and  as  encou- 
ragements toother  gallant  heroes.  They  were  ho- 
nourably earned  in  a different  sort  of  campaigns 
than  those  at  Westminster;  they  were  gained  by 
actions  full  of  danger  to  themselves,  of  glory  and 
benefit  to  this  nation ; not  by  corrupt  votes  of 
baseness  and  of  destruction  to  their  country.  You 

• I.or.l  Mountituart.  But*-'*  ehlrst  mi),  re-jurated  in  the  courae  nf 
thi«  di'lMU>  that  the  account*  might  be  product*!,  saying  that,  if  they 
were,  they  would  fully  disprove  the  foul  accusation*  a;ain*t  hi* 
father. 
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will  find  no  secret  service  there;  and  you  will 
find  that,  when  the  warrior  was  recompensed,  the 
member  of  parliament  was  left  free.  You  will 
likewise  find  a pension  of  1500/.  a-year  to  Lord 
Camden.  I recommended  his  lordship  to  be 
chancellor;  his  public  and  private  virtues  Mere  ac- 
knowledged by  all;  they  made  his  station  more 
precarious.  I could  not  reasonably  expect  from 
him  that  he  would  quit  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  which  he  held  for  life,  and  put 
himself  in  the  power  of  those  who  were  not  to  be 
trusted,  to  be  dismissed  from  the  chancery  per- 
haps the  day  after  his  appointment  The  public 
has  not  been  deceived  by  his  conduct.  My  sus- 
picions have  been  justified.  Ilis  integrity  has 
made  him  once  more  a poor  and  private  man ; he 
was  dismissed  for  the  opinion  he  gave  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  election  in  the  people.”  Here  Lord 
Marcbmont,  who  had  had  lately  the  audacity  to  talk 
in  parliament  of  employing  foreign  force,  called  Lord 
Chatham  to  order;  and  some  other  lords  called 
out,  “ To  the  bar,  to  the  bar  !”  When  something 
like  silence  was  restored,  Marchmont  moved  that 
Lord  Chatham’s  words  should  be  taken  down. 
Chatham  seconded  this  motion,  adding,  “ I neither 
deny,  retract,  or  explain  these  words ; I re-affirm 
the  fact  ; I desire  to  meet  the  sense  of  the  House  ; 
I appeal  to  the  honour  of  every  lord  in  this  House 
whether  he  has  not  the  same  conviction.”  The 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  Earl  Temple,  and  other 
lords  affirmed  upon  their  honour  that  they  hail. 
Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Weymouth  would  have 
withdrawn  the  motion  for  taking  down  the  words ; 
but  Marchmont  persisted,  and  then  moved  that 
nothing  had  appeared  to  justify  Chatham’s  asser- 
tion. “ My  words,”  thundered  Chatham,  “ re- 
main unretractcd,  unexplained,  and  re-affirmed. 
I desire  to  know  whether  I am  condemned  or 
acquitted;  and  whether  I may  still  presume  to 
hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  to  have  my  words  taken  down.”  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  orator  continued  his 
denunciations : — 44  I will  trust  no  sovereign  in  the 
world  with  the  means  of  purchasing  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  When  I had  the  honour  of  being 
the  confidential  keeper  of  the  king’s  intention,  he 
assured  me  that  he  never  intended  to  exceed  the 
allowance  which  was  made  by  parliament ; and, 
therefore,  my  lords,  at  a time  when  there  arc  no 
marks  of  personal  dissipation  in  the  king — at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  marks  of  any  considerable 
sums  having  been  expended  to  procure  the  secrets 
of  our  enemies — that  a request  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  should  be  refused 
is  to  me  most  extraordinary.  Does  the  king  of 
England  want  to  build  a palace  equal  to  his  rank 
and  dignity?  Docs  he  want  to  encourage  the 
polite  and  useful  arts?  Does  lie  mean  to  reward 
the  hardy  veteran,  who  has  defended  his  quarrel  in 
many  a rough  campaign,  whose  salary  does  not 
equal  that  of  some  of  your  servants  ? Or  does  he 
mean,  by  draw  ing  the  purse-strings  of  his  subjects, 
to  spread  corruption  through  the  people,  to  procure 


a parliament,  like  a packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit 
his  ministers  at  all  adventures?  I do  not  say,  my 
lords,  that  corruption  lies  here,  or  that  corruption 
lies  there ; but,  if  any  gentleman  in  England  were 
to  ask  me  whether  I thought  both  houses  of  par- 
liament were  bribed,  I should  laugh  in  his  face, 
and  say,  * Sir,  it  is  not  so.*  ” He  concluded  w'ith 
saying  that  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  list  revenue  was  expedient,  proper, 
and  just;  and  that  a refusal  of  it  would  only  add 
ridicule  to  disgrace,  and  folly  to  enormity.  The 
Lords,  nevertheless,  negatived  the  motion. 

But  a more  important  debate,  or  one  attended 
with  more  immediate  consequences,  which  also 
took  place  before  the  Easter  recess,  was  upon  a 
ministerial  bill  for  repealing  all  the  American  taxes 
and  duties,  except  the  duty  upon  tea.  A petition 
had  been  presented  by  the  English  merchants 
trading  with  America,  representing  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duties  and  taxes,  the  discontents 
of  the  Americans,  and  their  combinations  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  goods  from  England, 
their  trade  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  that  in  the 
year  1709  their  exports  had  fallen  short  of  what 
they  had  been  to  the  value  of  740,000/.  It 
was  also  shown  that  since  the  year  1767  the 
revenue  actually  received  by  government  from 
duties  paid  in  America,  had  decreased  from 
1 10,000/.  to  30,000/.  On  the  5th  of  March  Lord 
North  himself  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
repealing  bill.  Mr.  Grenville,  the  parent  of  the 
unlucky  stamp  act,  argued  as  he  had  done  before 
that  he  at  least  had  acted  systematically ; that  in 
imposing  the  stamp  duties  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  he  paid  ; that  the  succeeding 
ministry  in  repealing  that  act  had  re-affirmed  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies ; that  Mr. 
Charles  Towmshend,  under  the  next  ministry,  had 
laid  his  duties  upon  unwise  and  anti-commercial 
principles,  and  that  these  duties  had  turned  out 
far  more  odious  to  the  colonies  than  his  stamp 
act ; that  now  a partial  repeal  would  not  do ; that 
ministers  must  give  up  the  whole,  the  duty  upon 
tea  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  stand  by  the  whole.  A 
partial  repeal,  he  said,  would  do  no  good,  nor 
would  the  Americans  now  rest  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  renunciation  by  parliament  of 
the  right  to  tax  them  in  any  way,  either  externally 
or  internally.  He  declined  giving  any  vote.  Go- 
vernor Pownall  proposed  as  an  amendment  that 
the  repeal  should  he  extended  to  all  articles  as  the 
only  way  of  quieting  the  colonics.  General  Con- 
way, Colonel  Barrc,  and  Sir  William  Meredith, 
supported  this  amendment.  Lord  Barrington  and 
some  others  opposed  alike  the  original  motion  and 
the  amendment,  declaring  their  conviction  that 
even  a total  repeal  would  fail  in  satisfying  the 
Americans,  and  that  they  would  never  again  he 
obedient  to  English  laws  until  reduced  by  English 
arms.  In  the  end  Pownall’s  amendment  was 
rejected  by  204  against  142 ; and  leave  was  given 
to  bring  in  North’s  hill.  A subsequent  motion  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  tea  was  alto  lost,  It  was  urged 
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by,  and  for,  Lord  North  that  the  duty  on  tea  was  j 
preserved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
national  honour,  and  maintaining  the  authority  of 
parliament  ( the  very  question  at  issue  !)  ; and  that 
this  tea  duty  was  so  insignificant  that  it  could  not 
he  felt  financially,  and  would  not  be  noticed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  pre-determined,  at  all 
events,  to  seek  a quarrel  with  the  mother  country. 

It  was  even  shown  afterwards  that  the  Americans 
would  drink  their  tea  at  a cheaper  rate  than  ever ; 
for,  while  the  duty  was  only  threepence  in  the 
pound,  one  shilling  per  pound  was  to  be  taken  off 
all  ‘teas  to  be  exported  to  the  colonies.* 

During  the  Easter  recess  Beckford  gave  another 
convivium  to  the  opposition  at  the  Mansion  House, 

“ that  seat  of  liberty  and  spirit,”  as  Lord  Temple 
called  it ; Chatham,  in  spite  of  another  attack  of 
gout,  aided  in  getting  up  another  strong  remon- 
strance from  the  county  of  Kent ; Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  called  another  Common  Hall ; Lord  Stan- 
hope, full  of  zeal,  arrived  at  Hayes  from  Geneva ; 
Calcraft  went  and  came  between  the  gTeat  oppo- 
sition chiefs ; and  some  of  the  Tories  were  so 
dissatisfied  with  Lord  North  as  to  send  him  word 
that  he  was  not  to  expect  their  constant  support. 
To  'increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  premier, 
whom  Chatham  now  styled  Lord  Deputy  Norths 
very  alarming  news  arrived  from  America;  and 
John  Wilkes  was  once  more  at  large,  haranguing 
everywhere  on  his  sufferings,  and  declaring  to  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  that  he  was  ready  to  die 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  time  of  his  impri- 
sonment had  expired,  his  fines  had  been  paid  out 
of  the  public  subscription  money,  and  men  of 
character  and  Bubstance  had  given  security  for 
his  future  good  behaviour.  Lord  Temple  paid 
every  possible  attention  to  .the  enlarged  patriot, 
and  Chatham,  after  arranging  his  plan  of  attack 
with  Temple,  Rockingham,  Shelburne,  and 
others,  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
1st  of  May,  when  the  holidays  were  over,  and 
presented  a bill  for  reversing  the  adjudications  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whereby  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  had  been  adjudged  incapable  of  being  elected 
a member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament, 
and  Ithc  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Middlesex 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  their  legal  represen- 
tatives. The  bill  itself  was  couched  in  the 
strongest  language,  and  concluded  with  declaring 
all  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  in  Wilkes* 
case  to  be  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Lord  Temple, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
strongly  supported  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading,  which  was  as  violently  opposed  by  Lord 
Denbigh,  who  called  the  mover  and  his  sup- 
porters a faction.  Chatham  retorted  and  treated 
Denbigh  with  sovereign  contempt,  saying  that  his 
lordship  was  very  angry,  but  angry  in  such  a sort 
that  none  could  be  angry  with  him.  He  then 
proceeded  to  treat  of  the  Middlesex  election  and  of 
the  new  state  arithmetic  by  which  Colonel  Luttrell’s 
296  had  been  held  a greater  number  than  Wilkes’s 
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1143.  He  said  this  was  flying  in  the  face  of  all 
law  and  freedom — a robbing  the  freeholders  of 
their  liberty,  and  making  a mere  farce  of  the  birth- 
rights of  Englishmen.  He  described  Colonel 
Luttrell  as  sitting  in  the  lap  of  John  Wilkes,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  being 
turned  into  a minister’s  state  engine.  “ I am 
afraid,  my  Lords,”  he  added,  “ that  this  measure 
has  sprung  too  near  the  throne.  I am  sorry  for  it, 
but  I hope  his  majesty  will  soon  open  his  eyes  and 
see  it  in  all  its  deformity.”  Here  Lord  Pomfret 
called  him  to  order.  But  Chatham  presently  went 
on  and  concluded  with  saying,  “ I do  not  retract 
my  words;  I esteem  the  king  in  his  personal 
capacity,  I revere  him  in  his  political  one ; and 
upon  these  principles  I hope  he  will  see  it,  and  see 
it  in  such  a light  that  he  will  redress  it  by  the  dis- 
solution of  a House  that  could  adopt  such  a mea- 
sure.” Lord  Mansfield  contended  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Commons,  and  that  those  decisions  were  strictly 
legal.  He  said  that  in  consequence  of  previous 
votes  and  sentences  Wilkes  was  nobody  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  that,  though  the  freeholders  gave 
their  votes,  it  was  for  the  House  of  Comnions  to 
judge  as  to  the  point  of  qualification.  Lord  Camden 
declared  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  delivering  most 
unconstitutional  doctrines ; and  that  Wilkes  had 
been  expelled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  in  conse- 
quence of  a secret  influence  which  had  said  the 
word,  “ Mr.  Wilkes  shall  not  sit.”  He  exclaimed, 
“ I will  join  my  feeble  efforts  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  ; and,  the  louder  I hear  them  cry,  the  more  I 
shall  be  pleased!”  He  persisted  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Commons  on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a 
worse  wound  on  the  constitution  than  any  of  those 
inflicted  during  the  twelve  years  when  Charles  I. 
was  governing  without  parliaments;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  ho]>e  that,  if  this  reversing  bill  should 
be  rejected,  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  people 
would  make  them  persevere  session  after  session, 
till  they  compelled  parliament  to  pass  it.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  89  against  43.  Thirty-three 
peers  signed  a protest ; and  Lord  Chatham  de- 
manded that  the  House  should  be  summoned  for 
the  4th,  as  he  had  a motion  to  make  of  great  im- 
portance relative  to  the  king.  When  that  early 
day  arrived  he  moved  a resolution  to  the  following 
effect : — That  the  advice  inducing  his‘  majesty  to 
give  the  answer  to  the  late  address,  remonstrance, 
and  petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London,  was  of  a most  danger- 
ous tendency ; inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king  for 
redress  of  grievances,  to  complain  of  violations  of 
the  freedom  of  election,  to  pray  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, to  point  out  mal-practices  in  administra- 
tion, to  urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  &c.,  had 
been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand; 
and  the  afflicted  citizens  of  London  had  heard 
from  the  throne  itself,  that  the  contents  of  their 
humble  address  could  not  but  be  considered  by  his 
majesty  as  disrespectful,  injurious,  &c.  Chatham 
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said  that  an  answer  so  harsh  exceeded  everything 
in  tliia  country — that  the  very  essence  of  the  con- 
stitution not  only  permitted  but  required  petition- 
ing— that  the  Stuarts  themselves  never  dared  to 
prevent  it.  He  eulogised  the  livery  of  Ixmdon  and 
the  lord  mayor ; and  then,  returning  once  more  to 
Colonel  Luttrell,  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  no 
representative  of  the  people,  hut  a mere  nominee 
thrust  in  by  the  enemies  of  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion. The  motion,  as  had  been  fully  foreseen,  was 
negatived.*  But  Chatham  had  another  piece 
ready  charged  for  the  annoyance  of  ministers , and 
within  a fortnight  he  pointed  it  against  them.  It 
appears  that  Rockingham  anil,  others  of  the  noble 
lords  in  opposition  were  growing  weary  of  this  in- 
cessant warfare,  and  did  not  think  that  his  pro- 
posed address  for  the  dissolution 'of  parliament  was 
particularly  called  for  or  expedient,  though  they 
agreed  on  the  expediency  of  the  measure  itself — 
that  is  to  say  on  a dissolution,  if  procurable,  which 
they  knew  it  was  not.  They  were  also  tired  of 
fifing  thus  constantly  kept  in  mind  of  their  word 
pledged  to  the  citv,  and  of  their  allegiance  to  their 
great  chief.  “ I cannot  admit,”  writes  Lord 
Rockingham  to  Chatham,  on  the  11th  of  May, 

“ though  some  people  may  throw  out  suspicions  or 
reflections,  that  there  is  lukewarmness,  or  tliat  we 
or  others  do  not  adhere  to  the  measure  of  dissolu- 
tion ; yet  I must  hold  an  opinion,  that  it  is  neither 
for  your  lordship’s  honour  nor  for  ours  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  sworn  every  day  to  kerjt  our  word." 
Chatham  said  in  reply  that  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ing up  certain  doubts  which  some  had  spread,  or 
attempted  to  propagate  among  the  people,  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  moving  the  address  now ; that 
there  were  other  weighty  arguments ; and,  finally, 
that  the  address  for  dissolution  must  be  moved  iit 
once.  Thus  absolute  was  the  will  of  Chatham, 
whether  in  office  or  out ; and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  rode  his  colleagues  in  opposition  with  as  heavy 
a hand  as  lie  hail  driven  his  brother  ministers. 
The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  acquiesced,  and  so 
it  seems  did  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  some  other  peers. 

In  the  mean  while  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  had,  on  the  1st  of  May,  called  for  the 
correspondence  w ith  the  American  colonies  ; and 
on  the  9th  Mr.  Burke  moved  eight  resolutions 
relating  to  those  troubles,  and  censuring  the  plan, 
or  rather  the  no  plan,  ministers  were  pursuing.  The 
previous  question  was  carried  against  the  first  of 
these  resolutions;  it  became  ncccssurv  to  alter  the 
second ; then  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  were 
negatived  ; and  the  previous  question  was  carried 
against  all  the  rest.f  Subsequently  similar  reso- 
lutions were  moved  in  the  House  of  lairds,  so 
altered  as  to  prevent  the  previous  question,  and 
drive  the  ministry  either  to  an  affirmative  or  a 
negative.;  They  were  moved  by  tire  Duke  of 

• In  » now  to  Chatham,  ilau-d  lh.  STlh  or  April,  ilia  M.rmin.  of 
RorkifluKAtii  art*  iutlrcil  very  aurt*  of  bt'imr  bvut  ■ but 

ha\«*  out  option  on  wlint  tfrotiud  we  shall  l*j  beat." 
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Richmond  and  negatived  by  a majority  of  60 
against  26. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Chatham  rose  again.  Mi- 
nisters knew  what  was  coming,  and  determined  to 
keep  it,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  ear  of  the 
public.  On  the  motion  of  l^ord  Denbigh  written 
orders  were  issued  to  the  door-keepers  of  the  House 
to  admit  on  no  account  whatever  any  person  but 
peers’  sons  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  stopping  of  reporting,  this  jealousy, 
was  not  new  hut  very  old,  yet  the  carrying  of  it 
to  its  utmost  limits  in  both  Houses  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  t^is  unpopular  parliament  did  not 
augur  well  of  the  spirit  and  intentions  with  which 
the  thing  was  done.  The  pretext  was,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  increase  the  popular  excitement 
by  the  disclosure  of  their  measures  and  debates, 
and  the  stirring  harangues  of  the  opposition  ; but 
the  people  were  more  excited  by  this  forced  and 
arbitrary  silence^  and  this  attempt  at  mystery  and 
concealment.  Chatham  moved  “ That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most  dutifully 
and  earnestly  beseeching  his  majesty  that  in  the 
dangerous  state  wherein  his  kingdoms  are  involved, 
from  the  high  dissatisfactions  generally  prevailing 
at  home,  and  from  the  most  alarming  disorders 
which  have  unhappily  manifested  themselves  in 
his  American  dominions,  his  majesty  will,  in  his 
great  wisdom  and  necessary  care  to  prevent  more 
fatal  mischiefs,  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the 
recent  and  genuine  sense  of  his  people,  by  dissolv- 
ing this  present  parliament,  and  culling,  with  all 
convenient  dispatch,  a new  parliament.”  In  his 
speech  he  again  declared  that  the  jicojile  had  no 
confidence  in  the  present  House  of  Commons ; and 
he  again  hinted  at  his  plan  for  reforming  parlia- 
ment by  adding  to  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties. Little  else  is  known  of  the  debate,  except 
that  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  72 
to  23.  On  the  same  day  the  Common  Council  of 
London  carried  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  orator  for 
the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  support  of  their  most 
valuable  and  sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election 
and  the  right  of  petition ; as  also  for  his  wishes 
and  declaration  that  he  would  hereafter  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  restore  parliaments  to  their  purity, 
by  shortening  their  duration,  and  introducing  a 
more  full  and  equal  representation.  On  the  19th 
the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session  by  proroga- 
tion. 

On  the  23d  my  lord  mayor,  Heckford,  and  some 
aldermen  in  their  formalities,  and  with  a very 
numerous  train,  went  up  once  more  to  St.  James^ 
with  another  petition,  complaining  of  his  majesty’s 
former  answer  from  the  throne.  His  majesty 
replied  that  he  should  huve  failed  in  his  duty  if  he 
had  not  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  last 
address ; that  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  con- 
tinued the  same.  Upon  this  Bcckford  adopted 
the  unprecedented  course  of  asking  leave  to  add 
a few  words  from  himself ; and,  his  request 
having  been  assented  to  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  the  bold  citizen  proceeded  to  harangue 
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his  majesty,  telling  him  how  much  the  bare 
apprehension  of  his  mnjesty’s  displeasure  would 
at  all  times  affect  the  minds  of  the  loyal  city 
— that  the  declaration  of  that  displeasure  had 
already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  and 
with  the  deepest  affliction — that  there  were  none 
more  faithful  than  the  citizens  of  London,  more 
dutiful,  more  affectionate,  or  more  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown.  He  then  intreated  that  his 
majesty  would  not  now  dismiss  them  from  his  pre- 
sence without  expressing  a more  favourable  opinion 
of  his  faithful  citizens,  and  without  giving  some 
comfort,  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress  ; and,  in 
conclusion,  he  told  the  king  that  whoever  raised 
false  insinuations  and  suggestions  to  alienate  his 
majesty’s  affections  from  his  loyal  subjects,  or  to 
withdraw  his  confidence  in,  and  regard  for,  his 
people,  was  an  enemy  to  his  majesty’s  person  and 
family,  a violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a be- 
trayer of  our  happy  constitution.  “ What  I spoke 
in  the  king's  presence,'*  said  Beckford,  in  report- 
ing the  business  to  Chatham,  “ wns  uttered  in  the 
language  of  truth,  and  with  that  humility  and  sub- 
mission which  hecomcs  a subject  Rpeaking  to  his 
lawTul  king : at  least  I endeavoured  to  behave  pro- 
perly and  decently ; but  I am  inclined  to  believe 
I was  mistaken,  for  the  language  of  the  court  is, 
that  my  deportment  was  impudent,  insolent,  and 
unprecedented.  God  forgive  them  all!"*  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  lord  mayor  was  too  warm 
to  l»e  very  polite,  and  that  his  tone  was  much 
louder  than  the  etiquette  of  the  place  allow  ed.  His 
majesty  showed  his  anger  by  issuing  through  the 
medium  of  the  lord  chamberlain  a positive  order 
that  lord  mayors  should  in  future  confine  them- 
selves to  delivering  their  papers  nnd  not  presume 
to  deliver  speeches.  Chatham,  on  the  other  side, 
hastened  to  applaud  Beckford  for  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  city  with  weight  and  spirit ; and  the 
Common  Council  were  so  highly  offended  at  the 
king’s  conduct,  that  they  demurred  about  voting  a 
congratulatory  address  on  the  birth  of  a princess, 
which  happened  at  this  time.  Chatham,  however, 
represented  that,  though  their  feelings  of  resentment 
were  just,  they  must  allow’  him,  as  a friend  to  the 
city  to  offer  them  a sincere  opinion  ; which  was, 
that  it  would  give  much  advantage  against  them  to 
their  enemies,  if  the  usual  compliment  were  not 
paid  on  the  birth  of  the  princess. t In  obedience 
to  this  suggestion  the  common  council  changed 
their  minds  and  voted  the  congratulatory  address. 
At  the  same  time  the  lord  mayor’s  speech  to  the 
king  was  published  verbatim  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. Wilkes,  who  had  contrived  to  get  himself 
made  an  alderman  even  while  hefwas  a prisoner 
in  the  Bench,  and  who  was  now  wearing  the 
civic  gown,  notwithstanding  the  charges  of  sedi- 
tion, impiety,  and  blasphemy,  did  what  he  could  to 

• Chatham  Cor. 
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Hamburg,  and  dwd  ia 


prevent  the  address,  or  to  make  it  as  unpalatable 
as  possible.  He  declared,  in  Guildhall,  that  this 
was  no  time  for  compliments ; that  the  citizens  of 
London  had  been  treated  of  late  with  great  in- 
dignity ; that  the  only  study  of  administration  w as 
to  affront  the  city  and  provoke  the  people,  as  they 
had  plainly  shown  by  heaping  favours  upon  those 
whom  the  people  detested,  such  os  Lord  Barrington, 
Lord  Holland,  and  Governor  Bernard.  He  said 
that  his  reason  for  not  attending  the  lord  mnyor  on 
his  last  visit  to  St.  James's  was,  that,  from  the 
eagerness  of  ministry  to  butcher  the  people,  he  was 
convinced,  if  he  had  gone,  and  only  a few  boys  had 
shouted  “ Wilkes  and  liberty,’’  there  would  have 
been  another  story'  of  St.  George's  Fields. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  three  days  after  presenting 
the  compliments  on  the  birth  of  the  princess,  Beck- 
ford, with  a numerous  deputation  of  the  corpo- 
ration, went  down  to  Hayes  and  presented  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  his  friend  Chatham.  This  was  the 
great  lord  mayor’s  last  public  performance.  On 
the  1 5th  Calcraft  announced  that  he  was  in  a very 
alarming  state ; and  on  the  21st  Beckford  died! 
His  loss  was  a serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  opposi- 
tion, for,  though  the  election  for  a new  mayor 
fell  upon  Alderman  Trecothick,  a steady  Whig 
and  an  excellent  debater,  there  was  no  one  to 
furnish  the  weight  of  Beckford’s  wealth  and  muni- 
ficence, or  to  supply  his  ardour  and  fearlessness. 
The  city  voted  that  the  deceased  magistrate  should 
be  honoured  with  a statue  in  Guildhall,  and  that 
the  speech  he  had  delivered  to  the  king  should  be 
engraved  on  the  pedestal.  Chatham  was  deeply 
affected  by  his  death,  and  continued  his  affection 
for  his  son  and  heir,  then  a boy  full  of  promise  and 
of  fire.* 

As  orders  in  council  respecting  the  affairs  of 
America  came  out  in  rapid  succession  in  the 
interval  of  parliament,  and  as  the  bad  news  from 
the  colonies  continued  to  be  succeeded  by  wotsc, 
the  great  orator  repeated  his  complaints  against 
the  tameness  of  the  opposition.  In  the  month  of 
July  he  writes — “ I was  in  town,  saw  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  learnt  nothing  more  than  what  I 
knew  before;  namely,  that  the  marquess  is  an 
honest  and  honourable  man,  but  that  ‘ moderation  ! 
moderation  !’  is  the  burden  of  the  song  among  that 
body.  For  myself  I am  resolved  to  be  in  earnest 
for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a scarf  crow  of  Holence 
to  the  gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate 
Whigs,  and  temperate  statesmen. "t 

Meanwhile,  across  the  Atlantic,  committees  had 
been  appointed  by  the  people  in  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  of  the  colonies  to  examine  cargoes 
arriving  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  to  their 
constituents  how  far  the  act  of  association  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  in  what  instances  it  was  in- 
fringed. At  Boston  meetings  of  the  associators 
were  regularly  held  at  Faneuil  Hall ; and  there 
strong  votes  of  censure  were  passed  upon  such  as 

• The  prnent  Mr.  Reckford,  author  Of  Vallick  nnd  other  r mark* 
aide  work*, 
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dared  introduce  or  sell  any  of  the  prohibited  gooda. 
Still  farther  to  increase  the  odium  and  the  danger 
of  such  departures  from  the  popular  will,  the  names 
of  offenders  were  published  in  the  newspapers, 
with  comments  representing  them  as  selfish  slaves 
and  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was 
gross  partiality  exercised  in  this  particular ; and 
that,  w hile  many  shopkeepers  were  ruined  in  their 
trade  and  beaten  in  their  persons,  a chosen  few 
were  permitted  to  make  a fine  market  by  selling 
the  prohibited  articles,  which  could  be  obtained 
only  from  them.  This  fact  is  admitted  even  by 
writers  who  are  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  and  dis- 
posed to  paint  all  American  measures  as  pure  and 
noble,  and  all  American  citizens  as  spotless 
patriots.  Incensed  at  the  distinction,  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Lillie,  a tradesman  of  Boston,  resolved  to 
sell  what  was  sold  by  others.  The  mob,  to  point 
him  out  as  one  whose  shop  was  to  be  shunned, 
placed  n rude  figure,  a kind  of  Guy  Faux,  oppo- 
site to  his  door.  A Mr.  Richardson,  Lillie's 
friend  or  servant,  attempted  to  remove  the  nuisance, 
but  was  driven  into  the  house  by  a number  of 
boys,  who  continued  to  pelt  him  with  stones 
through  the  window.  Richardson,  in  his  wrath, 
took  up  a loaded  gun  and  fired  upon  his  assailants. 
The  shot  killed  one  Christopher  Snider,  a dirty 
little  boy,  who  was  forthwith  recorded  in  the 
newspapers  as  the  first  martyr  to  the  glorious 
cause  of  liberty.  This  was  indeed  the  first  life 
that  was  sacrificed  ; but  the  blow  was  dealt  by  an 
American  and  not  by  an  English  hand,  and  the 
condition  of  the  victim  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death  seemed  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  Snider's  canonization.  Nevertheless  the  boy 
was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  the  procession 
which  followed  him  to  the  grave  was  said  to  be  a 
quarter  of  a mile  long.  Other  boys  became  can- 
didates for  a place  in  the  new  hagiology  ; but  they 
were  encouraged  and  paid  by  men , the  New  Eng- 
landers having  resolved  to  put  striplings  and 
negroes  in  the  vanguard  of  their  holy  war.  The 
death  of  Christopher  Snider  took  place  in  February. 
In  March  the  new  lieutenant-governor  attempted 
to  set  on  foot  an  association  in  opposition  to  the 
non-importationi8ts  ; but  the  merchants  to  whom 
he  applied  declared  that,  until  parliament  should 
make  provision  for  the  punishment  of  the  confe- 
derates, all  would  be  ineffectual  and  the  associators 
would  be  exposed  to  popular  rage.  The  merchants, 
generally,  wished  to  see  the  trade  free  from  re- 
straint ; but,  having  in  the  height  of  their  zeal 
called  in  the  populace,  as  their  servants,  to  intimi- 
date those  who  refused  to  join  in  the  combination, 
they  were  now  forced  to  submit  to  them  as  their 
masters.  { The  populace  of  course  had  few  im- 
mediate sacrifices  to  make  on  their  part;  they  pre- 
ferred grog  to  tea,  and  were  not  much  given  to 
decorating  their  abodes  with  painters’  colours; 
besides  they  were  paid  to  cry  down  such  luxuries 
and  abominations.  Their  boldness  seems  to  have 
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increased  after  the  catastrophe  of  Snider.  Several 
of  the  merchants  implored  that  at  least  they  might 
be  permitted  to  keep  the  goods  they  had  imported 
in  store,  as  if  bonded,  until  the  duties  in  England 
should  be  repealed ; but  this  was  refused  them ; 
and  one  of  their  number  who  was  bolder  than  the 
rest,  and  kept  his  goods  in  his  warehouse,  was 
waited  upon  by  a committee  with  an  axe-man  and 
a carpenter  at  their  head,  who  told  him  that  there 
were  a thousand  men  close  by  waiting  for  his 
answer,  and  that  if  he  did  not  comply  there  was 
no  saying  what  would  happen  to  him.  The  poor 
merchant  yielded  to  this  logic  and  sent  back  his 
goods  to  those  who  had  shipped  them  ; and,  in  the 
like  manner,  most  other  hales  and  parcels  were 
returned  to  England.  A suspicion,  however,  still 
rested  upon  several  of  the  Bostonian  leaders  ; and 
it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Hancock,  the  owner  of 
the  Liberty  sloop,  whose  seizure  hail  made  so 
much  noise,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
non-importation,  was  importing  himself  and  selling 
largely,  or  at  the  very  least  was  permitting  goods 
to  be  imported  in  his  vessels.  The  New  Yorkers 
raised  a terrible  clamour,  taxed  the  Bostonians 
generally  with  unfair  and  selfish  dealings,  and 
renounced  the  non-importation  agreement.  The 
Bostonians  then  said  that  the  New  Yorkers  were 
no  patriots,  and  the  New  Yorkers  then  called  the 
Bostonians  pedlars. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitant*  of  Boston  and 
the  soldiers  quartered  there  were  calling  each 
other  by  worse  names.  No  man  in  a red  coat 
could  go  through  the  street*  without  being  insulted, 
and  no  discipline  could  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
retorting.  ‘ People,  above  the  mob,  held  that,  as  the 
troops  had  not  been  called  in  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate* of  the  place,  their  presence  w as  illegal,  and 
that  every  mean*  that  might  he  employed  to 
hasten  their  departure  or  make  their  stay  uncom- 
fortable waB  both  lawful  and  laudable.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  is  not  possible  to  see  how  des- 
perate contentions  could  he  avoided.  It  was 
attempted  to  throw  some  blame  upon  Colonel 
Dalrymple  and  his  officers  for  not  keeping  their 
men  separate  from  the  inhabitants  ; hut  this  could 
not  have  been  done  except  by  keeping  them  close 
prisoners  in  their  quarters,  without  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  discontinuing  the  practice  of  mounting 
guards  at  the  government  offices,  &c.  No  sentinel 
could  stand  at  his  post  without  being  insulted. 
The  fault  was  in  the  government  that  sent  them 
there ; and  ministers  had  been  w arned  of  what 
would  happen.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  at  Boston  was  known  at  home.  Governor 
Pownall  had  declared  that,  if  ministers  meant  to 
govern  the  country  by  military  force,  they  had  not 
sent  a sufficient  number  of  troops  ; and  that  if  they 
did  not  intend  this  they  had  already  sent  too  many 
— that  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  military  were 
set  in  array  against  each  other — that,  though  the 
sword  was  not  drawn,  the  hand  was  on  the  hilt — 
that,  though  the  word  for  action  was  not  yet  given, 
mischief  was  on  tip-toe,  and  the  slightest  circum- 
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stance  would  in  a moment  throw  everything  into 
confusion  and  bloodshed.* 

The  Boston  newspapers  gave  insertion  to  a ficti- 
tious narrativ  e of  a defeat  which  the  people  of  New 
York  had  given  to  a body  of  soldiers,  and  to  a 
series  of  fictions  representing  the  king’s  troops 
as  a set  of  poltroons  who  could  never  stand  before 
the  sons  of  liberty.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  while 
these  galling  reflections  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers,  a private  of  the  29th  regiment  got  into 
a quarrel  while  passing  by  Mr.  John  Gray’s  rope- 
walk,  and  was  beaten  by  several  men.  Resenting 
this  unfair  play,  a dozen  of  his  comrades  returned 
with  him  to  the  spot,  and  then  the  soldiers  beat 
the  ropemakers  and  pursued  them  through  the 
streets.  The.  townspeople  took  fire,  armed  them- 
selves with  clubs,  and  were  with  difficulty  stopped 
from  renewing  the  action.  Meetings  were  held  by  the 
mob,  who  determined  upon  fighting  it  out  with  the 
soldiers  ; but,  as  the  next  day  wus  pay-day,  and  the 
day  after  that  the  L>rd’s  day,  they  put  off  the  combat 
to  Monday  the  5th  of  March.  Between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  unusual 
crowd  with  sticks  and  clubB  met  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town ; and  about  two  hundred  men  armed 
in  the  same  manner  collected  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  shouting  “ Let  us  go  to  the  south  end, 
join  our  friends  there,  attack  the  red  coats  and 
drive  them  out  of  Boston,  where  they  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be.”  Presently  fresh  parties  with  sticks 
and  clubs  came  running  in,  in  all  directions,  and 
an  attack  was  made  in  Dock-square  upon  some 
soldiers.  An  officer  ran  up  and  ordered  the  men 
to  their  barracks.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  soldiers 
thither,  and  still  more  difficult  to  keep  them  in, 
for  the  mob  followed  them  to  the  gate  and  dared 
them  to  come  out,  using  the  most  provoking  lan- 
guage. At  the  same  time  fellows  ran  through  the 
streets  shouting  “Town-bom,  turn  out!”  others 
cried  “ Fire ! tire!”  and  soon,  as  had  been  precon- 
certed, the  bells  were  rung  as  in  times  of  dangerous 
conflagrations.  About  nine  o’clock  the  mob  began  to 
tear  up  the  stalls  of  the  market-place  in  Dock-square, 
swearing  that  they  would  go  and  attack  the  main 
guard.  Some  peaceable  citizens  interfered,  and  were 
persuading  some  of  the  mob  to  go  home  and  to  bed ; 
but  at  this  moment  a new  demon  of  discord  ap-  j 
pcared  in  the  person  of  a tall,  large  man  in  a red 
cloak  and  white  wig.  He  harangued  the  rioters 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  his  discourse  was 
followed  by  loud  huzzus  und  shouts  of  “To  the 
main  guard  ! To  the  main  guard  ! We  will  do 
for  the  soldiers!”  They  then  separated  into  three 
divisions,  and  took  different  roads.  As  one  of  the 
divisions  were  passing  the  Custom  House  a boy 
came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentry  upon  duty  there, 
said,  in  coarser  language  than  we  can  repeat,  that 
that  was  the  fellow  who  had  knocked  him  down. 
Instantly  some  twenty  sturdy  youths  cried  out, 

“ Let  us  knock  him  down  ! Kill  him  ! kill  him  ! 
kill  him !”  The  sentry  loaded  his  gun : they 
then  began  to  pelt  him  with  snowballs,  pieces  of 
• V avroduh'*  Debate*. 
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ice,  and  anything  that  came  to  hand,  hallooing 

“ Fire,  and  be  d d!”  Seeing  that  the  man 

had  no  inclination  to  fire,  they  closed  upon  him  and 
obliged  him  to  retreat  up  some  steps  to  the  door  of 
the  Custom  House : there  he  knocked  and  begged 
for  admittance,  but  those  within  were  afraid  of 
opening  the  door ; and  then  the  sentry  shouted 
out  for  assistance  to  the  main  guard,  which  was 
within  hearing.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of 
the  day,  sent  oft*  a corporal  and  six  privates  to 
rescue  the  sentry  and  protect  the  king’s  chest  in 
the  Custom  House.  The  men  marched  off  with 
their  pieces  unloaded,  and  the  captain  followed  at 
a short  distance.  As  they  approached  the  Custom 
House  they  found  the  mob  increasing,  and  they 
were  pelted  worse  than  the  sentry  had  been  with 
lumps  of  ice,  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  materials, 
the  chief  combatants  being  a certain  mulatto  named 
Crispus  Attucks,  and  a party  of  sailors,  or  of  strap- 
ping fellows  disguised  like  sailors,  who  kept  crying 
out  “ I/H us  strike  at  the  root!  I^ct  us  fall  upon 
the  nest — the  main  guard  ! — the  main  guard  !** 
At  the  same  time  the  soldiers  were  assailed  with 
oaths  and  execrations  ; called  rascals,  lobster  scoun- 
drels, bloody-backs,  cowards,  for  bringing  arms 
against  unarmed  men ; and  were  told  that  they  knew 
that  they  dared  not  fire  without  the  order  of  a civil 
magistrate.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  soldiers  had 
loaded  and  fixed  their  bayonets  on  their  guns.  But 
the  mob  continued  to  increase,  and  to  press  in  upon 
them  until  the  boldest  or  foremost  were  close  upon 
the  points  of  the  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers did  honour  to  their  discipline;  they  main- 
tained their  presence  of  mind ; they  stirred  not  a 
step  from  the  place  where  they  were  posted,  and 
merely  used  their  weapons  to  keep  off  the  mob. 
But  presently  Crispus  Attucks,  the  mulatto,  and 
the  fellows  dressed  as  sailors  gave  three  cheers, 
hemmed  in  the  soldiers,  struck  at  their  bayonets 
and  muskets  with  clubs,  and  cried  out  to  the  rest, 
“ Come  on  ; don’t  lie  afraid  of  them  ; they  dare 
not  fire ; knock  them  over  ; kill  them.”  Attucks 
aimed  a blow  at  Cuptain  Preston,  who  was  behav- 
ing in  a most  humane  and  officcr-like  manner, 
begging  the  rioters  to  desist,  and  keeping  his  men 
steady  and  quiet:  the  mulatto  not  only  hit  the 
captain  on  the  arm,  but  also  struck  down  one  of 
the  men’s  muskets  and  seized  the  bayonet.  At 
that  moment  there  was  a confused  cry,  proceeding 
in  part  from  some  persons  who  were  behind  Cap- 
tain Preston,  “Why  don’t  you  fire?  Why  dou’t 
you  fire  ?”  Montgomery,  the  private  whose  bayonet 
had  been  gTasped  by  Attucks,  and  who  had  been 
thrown  down  in  the  struggle,  recovered  his  legs 
and  the  command  of  his  piece,  and  then  fired  into 
the  mulatto,  who  fell  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 
After  six  or  eight  seconds  another  soldier  filed, 
and  then,  at  short  intervals,  to  allow  time  for  re- 
loading, other  five  men  fired,  one  by  one.  The 
rioters  ran  off ; but  three  persons  were  killed,  five 
very  dangerously  wounded,  and  a few  more  slightly 
wounded.  The  mob,  however,  soon  collected 
again  in  an  adjoining  street  with  dreadful  yells  ; 
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the  alarm-bells  were  rung  more  violently  than 
before ; and  the  cries  were  redoubled  of  “ Town- 
bom,  turn  out ! turn  out  with  your  guns  !**  The 
drums  beat  to  arms — a call  gladly  obeyed  by  the 
infuriated  soldiery  ; and  it  seemed  as  if  a nocturnal 
combat  of  the  fiercest  kind  was  about  to  take  place. 
But  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  lieutenant-governor,  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  and  asked  Captain  Preston  how'  he 
had  dared  to  fire  at  the  people  without  the  orders  of 
a civil  magistrate  ; and  certain  persons  who  had 
been  gliding  among  the  mob,  and  who,  having 
obtained  what  they  wanted,  did  not  wish  the  riot 
to  go  farther,  now  med  their  influence  with  the 
jteonlc,  and  induced  them  to  retire.  The  rest  of  that 
cold,  frosty,  clear,  moonlight  night  was  silent  and 
tranquil ; but  at  an  early  hour  of  the  next  morning 
the  sons  of  liberty  began  to  collect  again  in  vast 
lwdies  : the  lieutenant-governor  summoned  a 
council,  and  the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  met 
in  full  assembly  and  chose  a committee.  This 
committee  soon  waited  upon  the  governor  and 
council  to  declare  that  nothing  could  rationally  be 
expected  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  town,  nnd  pre- 
vent blood  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  troops  from  Boston.  Colonel  Dalrymplc 
proposed  a half  measure,  saying  that  he  would 
consent  to  remove  the  29th  regiment,  whose  men 
had  been  engaged  in  the  riot,  out  of  the  town  to 
Castle  William.  He  was  told  by  the  citizens  that, 
if  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  remove  the  29th, 
he  could  remove  the  14th  also  ; and  that,  if  he  did 
not  send  every  soldier  out  of  Boston,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  terrible,  and  might  he  fatal  to 
himself.  In  the  afternoon  another  deputation, 
who  said  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  three  thousand 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  told  the  lieutenant-governor 
that  nothing  but  a total  and  immediate  removal  of 
the  troops  would  tTunquillise  the  town.  Mr.  Royal 
Tyler  assured  the  governor  that  he  must  not  think 
the  demands  were  urged  merely  by  a set  of  vaga- 
bonds and  rioters  ; that  people  of  the  best  charac- 
ter. men  of  estate,  men  of  religion,  had  made  up 
their  hearts  and  minds,  and  had  formed  their  plan 
for  removing  the  troops  out  of  town  by  force  if 
they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  “ The  people,” 
said  he,  “ will  come  in  to  us  from  nil  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ; we  shall  have  10,000  men  at  our 
backs ; and  your  troops  will  probably  be  destroyed 
by  the  people,  he  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it 
may.”  The  governor  said,  at  first,  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  to  order  the  troops  out  of 
the  town.  He  then  wavered,  and  seemed  willing 
to  have  the  troops  removed  if  Colonel  Dalrymplc 
and  the  members  of  the  council  would  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves.  But  Dalrymplc 
said  he  would  and  could  do  nothing  unless  the 
governor  himself  gave  orders.  At  lust  the  gover- 
nor, the  colonel,  and  the  council  agreed  to  divide 
the  responsibility ; and  on  the  Monday  following 
the  troops  were  all  removed  to  Castle  William. 
Thus  a Bclieme  which  had  been  rashly  begun 
seemed  to  be  given  tip — and  given  up  to  threats 
and  intimidation  ! After  such  proceedings  nothing 


was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  New  Englanders 
but  scorn,  contempt,  and  a bold  advance  of  claims 
and  pretensions.  The  provincial  newspapers  took 
care  to  represent  the  affair  of  the  5th  of  March  as 
a deliberate  murder  on  the  part  of  the  troops  ; the 
victims  w ho  had  fallen  were  carried  in  procession 
through  the  town,  and  were  buried  with  great 
pomp,  the  procession  being  closed  by  a long  train 
of  carriages  belonging  to  the  principal  persons  of 
Boston  and  the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  was 
neglected  to  exasperate  the  public  mind  and  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  M bloody  and  inhuman 
massacre  and  yet,  when  Captain  Preston  and 
his  men,  who  had  quietly  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  civil  power,  were  put  upon  their  trials, 
American  judges  and  a Bostonian  jury  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  had  acted  only  in  self- 
defence.  The  verdict  on  Captain  Preston  was, 
simply,  “ Not  Guilty  and  Judge  Lynde  declared 
from  the  bench  that  the  affair  turned  out  to  the 
disgrace  of  every  person  concerned  against  that 
officer,  and  to  the  shame  of  the  town  in  general. 
On  the  trial  of  the  captain’s  eight  men,  thirty-eight 
witnesses  proved  a fixed  design  on  the  part  of  the 
mob  to  attack  the  soldiers  ; thirty  witnesses  swore 
to  words  of  provocation,  threats,  and  defiances 
uttered  by  the  mob ; twenty-five  swore  to  lumps  of 
ice,  snowballs,  sticks,  &c.,  being  thrown  by  the 
mob  ; and  evidence  was  given  that  Patrick  Carr, 
one  of  the  rioters  who  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
had  declared  upon  his  deathbed  that  he  went  with 
a design  against  the  soldiers — that  he  forgave,  and 
did  not  blame,  the  soldier,  whoever  lie  was,  that 
shot  him — that  he  blamed  himself  for  going  to  the 
riot — that  he  had  seen  soldiers  called  to  quell  riots 
before,  but  never  saw  any  bear  half  so  much.  The 
jury,  after  deliberating  for  two  hours  and  a half, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  soldiers  had  been  too 
hasty  in  firing,  but  that  the  crime  in  no  case 
amounted  to  murder ; that,  if  there  was  evidence 
of  all  the  men  having  fired,  they  would  convict  all 
of  manslaughter,  hut,  as  it  wras  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  no  more  than  seven  guns  had  been  fired,  there 
must  consequently  be  one  innocent,  and  they  chose 
that  the  guilty  should  escape  rather  than  one  in- 
nocent person  he  convicted  even  of  manslaughter. 
Their  verdict,  therefore,  was,  that  six  of  the  sol- 
diers were  not  guilty,  and  that  two— Montgomery, 
who  had  fired  the  first  shot  and  killed  Crispus 
Attucks,  and  Killroy,  who  was  proved  to  have  shot 
another  man — were  not  guilty  of  murder,  but  of 
manslaughter  only.  Montgomery  and  Killroy 
prayed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  allowed  ; 
each  was  burnt  in  the  hand  in  open  court,  and  they 
were  then  discharged  like  their  six  comrades. 

When  news  arrived  of  the  repeal  recommended 
by  Lord  North  and  passed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, the  Bostonians  were  far  from  being  thankful 
for  the  act,  proclaiming  that  the  retention  of  the 
duty  upon  tea  did  away  with  all  its  merits,  and 
proved  the  unalterable  resolution  of  asserting  the 
disputed  right.  After  the  disaffection  of  New 
York,  however,  they  could  not  hope  to  keep  up 
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the  whole  of  the  non -importation  agreement ; and 
in  the  month  of  October  it  was  resolved  in  a meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  merchants  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  import  everything  but 
tea.  The  Philadelphians  joined  in  this  resolve, 
intimating  that  those  who  could  not  live  without 
tea  must  smuggle  it.  Great  efforts  were  made  by 
the  head  patriots,  or  leaders  of  the  movement,  to 
induce  people  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  until  the  tea  duty  should  be 
repealed  ; but  the  articles  which  had  been  excluded 
w ere  now  much  wanted  ; some  of  the  provinces  were 
not  desirous  of  persevering  in  the  quarrel  on  ac- 
count of  a trifling  duty  and  a principle  that  might 
not  be  asserted  or  carried  farther  than  the  claiming 
of  threepence  a pound  upon  tea;  and,  generally, 
they  renewed  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  mother-country  as  if  no  quarrel  had  existed. 
Large  orders  came  over  to  England,  and  our  ex- 
ports to  the  colonies  in  this  and  the  following  year 
exceeded  in  amount  what  they  had  ever  been 
before.  Many  ardent  American  spirits  w’ere 
grieved  at  what  they  considered  a political  back- 
sliding ; and  some  few,  perhaps,  in  every  one  of 
the  colonies,  were  proceeding  in  the  ways  of  revo- 
lution without  pause  or  hesitation.  We  cannot 
condemn  their  aspirations,  but  we  may  reasonably 
complain  of  their  want  of  frankness  and  sincerity ; 
for,  while  they  were  aiming  at  much  higher  objects, 
they  kept  constantly  declaring  that  all  they  now 
wanted,  or  should  hereafter  want,  was  the  repeal 
of  the  tea  duty.  The  warmest  of  the  zealots  were 
in  New  England  and  in  Virginia.  In  the  great 
southern  province  they  were  headed  by  Patrick 
Henry,  the  wonderful  self-taught  orator,  fondly 
called  the  Chatham  or  the  Demosthenes  of  Ame- 
rica, and  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a young 
lawyer,  who  was  about  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  colony  and  with 
the  dependence  on  England.  By  their  means  the 
popular  party  in  Virginia,  which  had  not  hitherto 
shown  any  very  great  affection  for  the  New  Eng- 
landers, whose  manners  and  habits  were  the  very 
opposite  of  their  own,  were  led  to  deplore  the 
murder  and  massacre  of  the  unoffending  Bosto- 
nians on  the  5th  of  March,  to  uphold  Boston  as  a 
new  Sparta  and  seat  of  liberty,  and  to  execrate  the 
conduct  of  the  British  troops  and  British  govern- 
ment. The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  a 
petition  or  remonstrance  to  his  majesty,  expressed 
their  strong  dissatisfaction  at  Lord  North’s  imper- 
fect rej>eal  act,  and  their  deep  affliction  at  seeing 
that  the  pretension  of  the  mother-country  was  not 
wholly  given  up,  as  the  duty  upon  tea  was  retained 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  a precedent 
against  them.  They  criticised  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Bottetourt,  their  governor ; they  represented  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  pluccd  upon  the  good  will 
or  moderation  of  those  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  mother-country ; and,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
colonies  discontented  and  active  men  existed,  they 
maintained  a correspondence  and  fellowship  by 
means  of  travelling  agents  and  corresponding  com- 
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mittees.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  the  may- 
poles  of  former  days  were  re-christened  or  con- 
verted into  44  liberty  poles,” — a very  significant 
name,  and  the  prototype  of  the  trees  of  liberty  of 
the  great  French  revolution.  The  Houses  of 
Assembly,  now  re-opened,  were  found  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  manage  than  they  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  ; and  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
governors  hurried  on  prorogations. 

During  a good  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  this  present  year  (1770)  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment at  home  was  absorl>ed  by  a very  different 
subject.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  threaten 
a new  war  with  Spain  and  France.  This  group  of 
islands,  situated  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  extremity  of  the  South  American  continent 
and  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Magelhaen  Straits, 
consists  of  two  larger  islands  called  East  and  West 
Falkland,  and  a number  of  isles  and  islets,  which 
arc  said  to  amount  ill  all  to  ninety.  By  right  of 
priority  of  discovery  they  certainly  belonged  to 
England.  They  were  discovered  in  the  year  1594 
by  one  of  Elizabeth’s  bold  mariners.  Captain 
Hawkins,  who  called  them  M Hawkins*  Maiden 
Islands.”  They  were  afterwards  visited,  in  1689, 
by  Strong,  who  gave  them  the  name  which  they 
now  bear.  Some  French  navigators  touched  at 
them  in  1710,  and,  as  their  ships  belonged  to  St. 
Malo,  they  christened  them  44  Isles  Malouines.” 
In  1764  the  French,  under  Bougainville,  formed 
a settlement  at  Berkeley  Sound,  an  excellent  har- 
bour on  West  Falkland ; and  in  the  following  year 
(1765)  the  English  made  a counter-settlement  at 
Port  Egmont,  on  East  Falkland.14  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  utterly  neglected  the  islands  and  their 
resources,  now  took  the  alarm,  exaggerated  their 
importance,  and  demanded,  both  from  France  and 
England,  the  immediate  evacuation  of  them,  as 
territories  belonging  to  their  crown  by  right  of 
papal  bulls  and  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  French  yielded  the  point  at  once,  having  no 
right  to  plead,  and  gave  up  Berkeley  Sound  and 
West  Falkland ; but  the  English,  who  had  more 
use  for  their  settlement,  and  w ho  could  stand  upon 
the  right  of  discovery,  refused  to  abandon  Port 
Egmont  and  East  Falkland.  Early  in  1769  the 
Spanish  commandant  of  the  island  the  French  had 
abandoned  sent  the  English  settlers  at  Port  Egmont 
orders  to  retire,  and* on  their  refusal,  dispatched 
an  armed  schooner  to  enforce  his  orders.  But  at 
that  moment  Captain  Hunt,  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Tamar,  was  there,  and  the  Spanish  schooner,  in- 
stead of  driving  away  the  settlers,  was  glad  to  get 
off  herself.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  discon- 
tents prevailing  in  the  British  colonies,  and  by 
assertions  too  frequently  made  by  our  opposition  at 

• The  Preach  settlement  was  * ministerial  measure.  llou?aio- 
v tile's  expedition  was  set  cm  foot  by  the  lluke  d*  CIioiwmiI,  amt  tlw 
navigator  wm  ordered  by  that  prime  minister  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  and  to  denominate  the  settlement  Port  Louis,  in  honour 
of  the  Kin*  of  France.  And,  if  Choueul'*  hold  advice  hid  been 
followed,  line  French  Would  never  have  given  up  the  i.lvnd  eteept 
to  tore*.  In  euusequence  of  t)u»  nettle ment  the  Briti-!:  *ot«nimiru< 
sent  the  famous  Captain  Byron  to  occupy  Port  Efmuut. 
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home,  that  the  British  government  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  to  war,  and  that  Lord  North  and  his 
colleagues  might  be  insulted  with  impunity,  the 
Spaniards  resolved  to  repeat  their  experiment  with 
a greater  force.  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  fitted  out  an  armament  of  1600 
men  with  artillery  and  stores  ; and  in  the  month 
of  June,  1769,  this  imposing  force  appeared  off 
Port  Egmont.  Some  of  the  ships  got  into  the 
port,  pretending  that  they  only  wanted  to  take  in 
fresh  water : they  found  that  Captain  Hunt  and  the 
Tamar  were  returned  to  England,  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  a handful 
of  soldiers  with  four  small  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  armed  sloops  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Maltby ; and  with  this  comfortable  assurance  the 
Spanish  general  came  in  and  landed  his  troops. 
A few  shots  were  fired,  merely  for  the  honour 
of  arms,  and  then  the  English  surrendered  the 
island  by  capitulation.  But  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  depart  for  some  time,  as  the  Spa- 
niards were  anxious  that  the  first  news  of  their 
irregular  and  somewhat  treacherous  proceedings 
should  not  be  reported  by  English  lips.  Thus, 
the  first  regular  communication  was  made  to 
our  court  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Prince 
Masserano,  who,  pretending  that  bis  court  had  not 
originated  the  harsh  measure,  simply  signified  that 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  taken  on  him- 
self to  dispossess  the  English  of  an  island  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  Spain.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  Lord  North  showed  any  want  of  spirit  on  this 
occasion.  He  consented,  indeed,  to  negotiate,  but 
his  tone  was  high  and  positive,  and  it  was  no  fault 
of  his  if  the  negotiations  were  long  and  lingering, 
inasmuch  as  negotiations  with  Spain  had  never 
been  otherwise.  But  the  subject  recommended 
itself  in  many  ways  to  the  attention  of  the  opposi- 
tion, who  represented  the  nation  as  dishonoured, 
the  ministry  as  crouching  to  Spain  to  avoid  a war 
which  they  could  not  manage,  and  which  was, 
nevertheless,  inevitable.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  good  ground  for  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  many  )>ersons,  that  the  Spanish  court  had 
struck  the  blow  in  the  Falkland  Islands  expressly 
to  try  the  temper  of  the  English  government,  and 
ascertain  what  they  would  endure  rather  than  ven- 
ture on  a war  with  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon ; 
and  it  was  proved,  beyond  a doubt,  that  both 
Grimaldi,  who  directed  the  Spanish  councils,  and 
Choiseul,  who  directed  the  French,  were  eager  for 
a renewal  of  hostilities  with  England,  thinking 
that  the  moment  was  most  favourable,  and  that 
they  might  recover  more  than  had  been  lost  in  the 
last  war.  In  the  month  of  October  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  negotiations  were  nearly  a year  old, 
Calcrafl  announced  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  that 
war,  inevitable  war,  was  the  cry  in  London,  and 
that  Lord  Weymouth,  as  secretary  of  state,  was 
degrading  his  office  and  his  country  by  running  to 
the  door  of  Prince  Masserano  to  learn  whether  his 
dispatches  were  not  more  favourable.  But  by  this 
time  Lord  North  had  certainly  made  preparations 


for  the  worst:  he  had  put  ships  in  commission, 
and  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Harris  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Malmesbury),  who,  though  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  was  acting  as  resident  minister  at 
Madrid,  to  demand  that  the  Spanish  government 
should  forthwith  disavow  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  restore  Port  Egmont. 
Our  warlike  preparations  were  attended  with  a 
circumstance  too  curious  and  characteristic  to  be 
overlooked.  Then,  as  now,  no  proper  system  had 
been  adopted  for  manning  the  fleet  without  inter- 
fering with  the  liberty  of  seamen ; and  Lord  North, 
like  his  predecessors,  and  like  his  successors,  found 
himself  obliged  to  resort  to  the  odious  practice  of 
impressment.  When  the  press-warrants  were 
carried  into  the  city  with  the  usual  and  necessary 
requisition  to  the  lord  mayor  to  back  them,  the 
city  authorities  refused  to  comply,  and  John  Wilkes 
and  his  party  declared  that  press-warrants  were 
far  worse  and  more  illegal  than  general  warrants. 
At  this  Chatham’s  warlike  ardour  and  national 
pride  took  great  offence,  and  he  determined  to  re- 
sist what  he  called  an  “ ill-judged  attempt,”  which 
he  said  arose  out  of  “ a race  for  frivolous  and  ill- 
placed  popularity.”*  And  a little  later,  after 
reprobating  the  objection,  and  strongly  advising  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  great  men  in  the  city  to  give  it 
up,  he,  in  one  of  his  daring  orations  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  spoke  “ of  bringing  the  refractory  aider- 
men  to  the  bar  of  that  House  to  answer  for  their 
disobedience  !”  The  potentates  of  the  Mansion- 
house  and  Guildhall  submitted  at  once,  and  signed 
the  warrants. t 

But  in  other  matters  wherein  war,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  the  martial  character  of  England 
were  not  concerned,  Chatham  continued  to  encou- 
rage the  warm  opposition  in  the  city,  and  even  to 
advise  them  as  to  the  steps  they  ought  to  pursue. 
Thus  he  saw  at  Hayes  Wilkes’s  friend.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  who  was  brewing  a storm,  and  declared  the 
sergeant  to  be  “a  most  ingenious,  solid,  pleasing 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  itself.”} 
Thus  he  recommended  the  city  to  put  their  minis- 
terially-inclined recorder  on  the  shelf,  and  employ 
on  all  legal  occasions  Sergeant  Glynn  ;§  thus  he 
recommended  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Dunning,  for  having,  when  soli- 
ciuir-general,  defended  the  right  to  petition  and 
remonstrate ; and  thus,  by  means  of  Calcrafl, 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  Sheriff  Townshend,  and 

• Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelburne. 

t The  sailors,  generally  eager  anti  ready  for  a war  with  Spain, 
were  deterred  from  voluntary  entries  on  l>oard  of  meu-of  war  by  a 
conviction,  not  altogether  unfounded,  that  they  had  been  del r»  ruled 
of  their  fair  share  in  the  llavanna' prise  money.  (io\ eminent  bad 
a l*o  committed  a mistake  in  applying  to  tlie  lord  mayor  through  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  instead  of  sending  a written  reouest  from  tin* 
privy  council.  Wilkes  boldly  liberated  a mau  who  had  been  im- 
pressed in  the  city. 

I Letter  to  1'alcraft.  Chatham  also  says  in  the  came  epictle, 
*•  Mr.  Sergeant  (slynn  has  just  left  me.  ....  I never  was  more 
taken  by  a first  conversation  in  my  life." 

| The  recorder  had  given  great  offence  by  declining  to  attend  at 
St.  James’*  with  Ueckutrd  and  the  city  remonstrance.  When  called 
to  account  before  the  cummou  council  Ire  urged  in  defence  tltat  hit 
amtcienct  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of, 
much  lets  to  read,  so  harsh  an  address  to  the  sovereign.  This  deli- 
cata  cosrrieace  was  soon  rewarded;  for  he  became,  instead  of  re- 
corder, Sir  James  Eyre  and  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Plea*. 
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other  lieges,  the  stately  recluse  of  Hayes  absolutely 
regulated  the  most  serious  parts  of  city  business. 
During  the  recess,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the 
Marquess  of  Granby,  after  a short  illness,  died  at 
Scarborough  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Chatham,  who  had  made  such  exertions  to  keep 
him  steady  in  opposition,  nnd  who  really  admired 
and  loved  the  marquesB,  apart  from  political  consi- 
derations, was  deeply  affected  ; and  on  the  13th 
of  November  he  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Grenville,  whose  loss  was  grievously  felt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a large  section  of 
the  opposition. 

A few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament 
a violent  discussion  took  place  at  a tavern  in  West- 
minster, as  to  the  proper  measures  to  he  pursued 
against  the  unpopular  ministry.  Wilkes  pro]>osed 
a formal  impeachment  of  Lord  North;  Aider- 
man  Sawbridge  another  remonstrance  stronger 
than  the  last.*  Wilkes  prevailed  in  the  tavern  ; 
but  on  the  next  day,  at  an  immense  assembly  of 
freeholders  and  others,  Sawbridge’s  opinion  was 
preferred ; and  it  was  modestly  determined  that  in 
the  remonstrance  his  majesty  should  be  prayed  to 
remove  for  ever  from  his  presence  and  councils  all 
his  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  particularly 
Lord  Mansfield  ; and  not  to  admit  a single  Scotch- 
man into  the  administration ! 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  day  on  which 
Grenville  died,  the  king  opened  parliament  in  per- 
son. The  prominent  part  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne  related  to  the  Falkland  Islands ; his  ma- 
jesty informing  his  Lords  and  Commons,  that,  hy 
an  act  of  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres , in  seizing 
by  force  one  of  his  possessions,  the  honour  of  the 
crown  and  security  of  the  people's  rights  had  been 
affected ; and  then  calling  upon  parliament  for 
their  advice  and  assistance.  The  address  in  the 
Lords  was  carried  without  much  debate ; for 
Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  and  others,  were  absent 
on  account  of  the  death  of  their  relative.  The 
Marquess  of  Rockinghum,  however,  charged  mi- 
nisters with  neglect  in  not  having  prepared  ships 
and  troops  much  earlier:  to  which  Lord  Gower 
replied  that  they  had  been  vigilant,  but  that  they 
had  also  been  good  stewards  and  good  economists 
in  not  incurring  expense  before  it  was  necessary. t 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Dowdeswell  op- 
posed the  address ; and  Barre,  Burke,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  joined 
in  assailing  the  government.  The  minister  was 
blamed  for  putting  forwurd  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  instead  of  complaining  of  his  master,  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  must  have  previously  autho- 
rised the  expedition  against  Port  Kgmont.  Lord 
North  said  that,  as  there  was  that  ojiening  to  a 
quiet  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  as  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  thrown  the  responsibility  upon  the 

• Wilkes  objected  U>  the  pjer  of  petition  *n«l  remnnvtmnce ; '*  lie- 
eaiise,"  a«  he  Mid.  ••  it  would  only  aerv«  to  make  a p*|>er-hiu*  for 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales."  Sawbridge  ol>j«wtod  to  the 
meat,  " tw-rausr  Lord  North,  by  his  influence  over  the  lii*hoi»  ami 
Scotch  peers  in  the  t’pncr  llmw,  ami  over  Uie  placemen  iu  the 
Lower,  would  tie  infallibly  acquittal.*' 
t Letter  from  ttockiagtiam  to  Chatham. 
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governor,  it  was  proper  to  allow  his  Spanish  ma- 
jesty time  to  disavow  the  proceedings.  His  lord- 
ship  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Falkland 
Islands,  even  taken  altogether,  were  of  little  value  to 
anybody,  and  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a hurrying  into  war.  The  debate  on  the  address 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  this  topic,  for  Burke 
brought  up  again  the  story  of  St.  George’s  Fields, 
and  made  a strong  attack  upon  Lord  Barrington, 
the  minister  at  war,  for  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.  On  Tuesday,  November  the  20th,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  summoned  for  Thursday,  the 
22nd,  on  notice  given  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
that  a motion  would  be  made.  On  the  appointed 
day,  Chatham  being  in  his  place,  Richmond  moved 
for  an  address  praying  the  king  that  all  papers  re- 
ceived by  the  ministry  between  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1769,  and  the  12th  of  September,  1770, 
touching  hostilities  commenced,  or  designed  to  be 
commenced,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  any  of  its 
officers,  should  be  laid  before  parliament.  In 
urging  his  demand  the  duke  said,  that  the  affair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  was  only  one  of  many  acts  of 
insult  and  aggressiou  ; and  he  declared  that,  at 
thut  very  moment,  when  sailors  were  so  much 
wanted,  three  thousand  British  seamen,  taken  by 
the  Guards- Costas,  out  of  trading-ships,  under 
pretence  of  smuggling,  were  rotting  in  Spanish 
prisons,  or  pining  away  in  perpetual  slavery  in 
South  America.  Two  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
Lords  Weymouth  and  Hillsborough,  contended 
that  the  production  of  the  papers  called  for  by  his 
grace  would  embarrass  u negotiation  which  was 
now  in  good  train ; that  the  pride  and  punctilious- 
ness of  the  Spaniards  were  entitled  to  respect  and 
delicate  management;  and  that  they  and  their 
colleagues  in  the  British  cabinet  had  not  been 
wanting  either  in  vigilunce  or  in  vigour.  Chatham 
supported  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion,  and 
delivered  one  of  the  most  admired  of  all  his  ora- 
tions. “ My  lords,”  said  he,  “ something  must 
he  done,  and  immediately,  to  save  an  injured,  in- 
sulted, undone  country;  and,  if  not  to  save  the 
state,  at  least  to  mark  out  and  drag  to  public 
justice  those  servants  of  the  crown  by  whose 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  treachery,  this  once  great 
tiourishing  people  arc  reduced  to  a condition  as 
deplorable  at  home  as  it  is  despicable  abroad. 
Examples  are  wanted,  my  lords,  and  should  be 
given  to  the  world  fur  the  instruction  of  future 
times,  even  though  they  be  useless  to  ourselves. 

1 do  not  mean,  my  lords,  nor  is  it  intended  by  this 
motion,  to  impede  or  embarrass  a negotiation 
which  wc  huve  been  told  is  in  a prosperous  train, 
and  now  promises  a happy  conclusion.”  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Weymouth  and  then 
by  Lord  Hillsborough,  who  rather  ridiculously  ex- 
cepted to  the  word  fram,  and  said  he  had  not  used 
it.  ” This  is  the  second  time,”  cried  Chatham, 

“ thut  I have  been  interrupted ; this  is  not  fair 
and  candid  treatment ; this  is  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  a gross  violation  of  de- 
cency and  politeness.  The  noble  lord’s  design  in 
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interrupting  me  is  as  mean  and  unworthy  as  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  'done  it  is  irregular  and 
disorderly.  lie  flatters  himself  that,  by  breaking 
the  thread  of  my  discourse,  he  shall  confuse  me  in 
my  argument.  But,  my  lords,  I will  not  submit 
to  this  treatment.  I will  not  be  interrupted. 
When  I have  concluded,  let  him  answer  me  if 

he  can  ! II  is  verbal  objections  are  mean, 

frivolous,  and  puerile.**  Continuing  his  argu- 
ment, he  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  their  cha- 
racter for  honour  and  sincerity,  which  Lord  lidls- 
borough  had  drawn  rather  with  a reference  to 
poetry  and  romance  than  to  historical,  and 
recent,’  and  notorious  transactions.  44  The  noble 
lord,**  he  said,  41  talks  of  Spanish  punctilios  in 
the  lofty  style  and  idiom  of  a Spaniard.  We 
are  to  be  wonderfully  tender  of  the  Spanish 
point  of  honour,  as  if  they  had  been  the  com- 
plainants— as  if  they  had  received  the  injury. 

I think  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  told  us 
what  care  has  been  taken  of  the  English  honour. 

I am  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that 
nation,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  represented  by  their 
court  and  ministry,  and  should  think  this  country 
dishonoured  by  a comparison  of  the  English  good 
faith  with  the  punctilios  of  a Spaniard.  My  lords, 
the  English  are  a candid  and  ingenuous  people ; 
the  Spaniards  are  as  mean  and  crafty  as  they  arc 
proud  and  insolent.  The  integrity  of  the  English 
merchant,  the  generous  spirit  of  our  naval  and  mi- 
litary officers,  w ould  be  degraded  by  a comparison 
with  their  merchants  or  officers.  With  their  mi- 
nisters I have  often  been  obliged  to  negotiate,  and 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  candour  or  dignity 
in  their  proceedings;  nothing  but  low  cunning, 
trick,  and  artifice.  After  a long  experience  of 
their  want  of  candour  and  good  faith,  I found  my- 
self compelled  to  talk  to  them  in  a peremptory, 
decisive  manner.’*  He  said  that  a foreign  power 
hail  forcibly  robbed  his  majesty  of  a part  of  his 
dominions,  und  he  asked  whether  it  had  been  re- 
stored ? After  such  restoration  it  might  be  time  to 
treat  with  the  Spaniards  upon  the  satisfaction  they 
ought  to  make  for  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered  at  Port  Egmont.  As  to  the  throwing  the 
blame  on  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  he  declared 
that  a more  odious,  a more  infamous  falsehood  had 
never  been  imposed  upon  a great  nation ; that  it 
was  degrading  to  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  an 
insult  offered  to  parliament.  And  then  going  to  as 
great  length  as  Wilkes  had  gone  in  his  North 
Briton,  he  said — 41  His  majesty  has  been  advised 
to  confirm  and  give  currency  to  an  absolute  false- 
hood.**  After  other  declarations  equally  strong, 
he  said,  44 1 cannot  quit  this  subject  without  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  the  present  ministry  with 
that  of  a gentleman  who  is  now  no  more  (Mr. 
George  Grenville).  The  French  had  taken  a little 
islund  from  us  called  Turk’s  Island.  The  mi- 
nister then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  took  the 
business  upon  himself ; but  he  did  not  negotiate ; 
he  sent  for  the  French  ambassador,  and  made  a 
peremptory  demand.  A courier  was  dispatched 
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to  Paris,  and  returned  in  a few  days  with  orders 
for  instant  restitution,  not  only  of  the  island,  but  of 
everything  that  the  English  subjects  had  lost.” 
He  predicted  that,  if  ministers  patched  up  an  ac- 
commodation for  the  present,  they  would  still 
have  a Spanish  war  in  six  months : he  declared 
that  their  incapacity  and  gross  mismanagement 
made  war  as  much  to  be  apprehended  as  a dis- 
honourable peace.  44  I charge  them,”  he  ex- 
claimed, 44  with  the  greatest  crimes  that  men  in 
their  station  can  be  guilty  of  : I charge  thpm  with 
having  destroyed  all  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  by  a scries  of  oppressive,  unconstitutional 
measures;  and  with  having  delivered  up  the  na- 
tion defenceless  to  a foreign  enemy.”  And  in 
concluding  his  long  speech  he  said, 44  Let  me  warn 
them  of  their  danger.  If  they  are  forced  into  a 
war,  they  stand  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  heads ; 
if,  by  an  ignominious  compromise,  they  should 
stain  the  honour  of  the  crown,  or  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  people,  let  them  look  to  the  conse- 
quences, and  consider  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
walk  the  streets  in  safety  !**  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  and  l»rd  Lyttelton  spoke  on  the  same 
side ; but  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  65  to  21.  On  the  same 
day  a similar  motion  was  made  in  the  Commons, 
and  negatived  by  a majority  of  225  to  101.  The 
protracted  suspense  as  to  whether  w-c  were  to  be  at 
]>eace  or  at  war  was  most  painfully  felt ; and  the 
stocks  kept  tumbling  down  very  fast.  As  if  in 
apprehension  of  immediate  hostilities,  the  governors 
of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  with  all  officers  on  leave 
of  absence,  were  ordered  to  their  posts ; Lord  Ilowe 
was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  (when  it 
should  be  ready)  in  the  Mediterranean ; and  mi- 
nisters began  to  devise  plans  for  augmenting  the 
army.  A few  days  later  Chatham  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  Captain  Hunt,  late  captain  of 
the  Tamar  sloop  of  war,  who  had  driven  off  the  Spa- 
nish schooner  from  Port  Egmont,  should  be  ordered 
to  attend  the  House ; but  this  was  negatived  by  55 
against  21.  Chatham  then  moved  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  praying  that  the  House  might  be  ac- 
quainted at  what  time  the  first  demand  was  made 
for  reparation  from  Spain ; and  this  w as  negatived 
by  54  against  20.  The  great  orator  was  vexed  by 
Lord  Tcpiple  having  declined  attending,  and  by 
Lord  Camden  keeping  away  from  the  debate. 
44  Matters,”  said  he,  44  are  hastening  to  some  crisis 
in  the  interior  of  the  thing  called  opposition.  . . . 
The  times  are  pollution,  in  the  very  quintessence ; 
and  the  little  manoeuvres  in  opposition,  behind  the 
scenes,  are  deplorable.”  He  even  threatened  he 
would  separate  from  44  so  unorthodox  a congrega- 
tion.” Sandwich  had  told  him  in  the  House  that 
the  opposition  was  splitting  into  sections  and  frag- 
ments, and  that  from  Chatham  and  Rockingham, 
Temple  and  Camden,  down  to  John  Wilkes  and 
Alderman  Sawbridge,  there  was  division  and  dis- 
content ; and  in  Chatham’s  published  correspond- 
ence there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  fact. 
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Before  this  time  the  government,  urged  on,  ns 
we  believe,  by  the  king,  had  involved  itself  in  new 
troubles,  and  exposed  itself  to  sharper  attacks  than 
ever  by  prosecuting  the  printers  and  publishers  of 
Junius’s  Letters.  In  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Wood  fall  w as  tried  for  printing  in  his  news- 
paper, the  Public  Advertiser,  one  of  these  letters, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  king,  and  deemed  u 
scandalous  libel,  &c. ; and  Mr.  Almon  was  tried 
for  having  sold  a republication  of  the  same  letter 
in  the  “ London  Museum,”  a periodical  work 
which  appeared  once  a month.  Almon’s  case  was 
settled  first,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
ublishimj.  In  Wood  fall’s  case  the  jury  found 
im  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only. 
Almon’s  counsel  moved  for  a new  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  the  evidence  had  not  proved  any 
criminal  intention,  nor  even  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Almon  of  the  London  Museum  1 icing  sold 
at  his  shop.  Affidavits  were  produced  to  show 
that  the  London  Museum  was  not  the  property  of 
Almon,  but  of  another  bookseller  named  Millar; 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  his  shop  and  sold  by  his 
servant  without  consulting  him  ; and  that,  upon 
discovering  the  fact,  he  (Almon)  had  prevented 
the  further  sale  of  the  magazine.  The  court,  how- 
ever, refused  to  grunt  u new  trial ; and  Almon  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  ten  marks,  and  to  give 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years; 
himself  in  400/.,  and  two  sureties  in  200/.  each. 


I»»n  M\N>riELO. 
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In  Wood  fall's  case  the  defendant  moved  to  stay  the 
entering  of  judgment  on  the  verdict ; and  the 
attorney-general  demanded  the  entering  of  the  ver- 
dict according  to  the  legal  import  of  the  finding  of 
the  jury.  The  attorney-general’s  motion  was  at- 
tended to  first ; and  Lord  Mansfield,  before  whom 
both  cases  had  been  tried,  in  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings, repeated  the  directions  he  had  given  to 
the  jury,  which  were,  that  they  were  merely  to 
consider  whether  all  the  innuendos  and  blanks  left 
in  the  letter  or  libel  upon  the  king  had  been  pro- 
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perlv  filled  up  in  the  criminal  information,  and 
then  to  determine  whether  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing had  been  proved  upon  the  defendant.  No 
proof  of  malice,  he  said,  was  required,  the  epithets 
in  the  information  being  formal  inferences  of  law 
from  the  paper  itself  and  from  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  it.  The  court  agreed  with  his  lord- 
ship,  but,  considering  that  the  word  only  in  the 
verdict  had  been  employed  in  an  ambiguous  sense, 
they  ordered  Woodfall  a new  trial  on  that  ground. 
The  opposition  in  parliament,  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  took  exception  to  Lord  Mansfield’s 
conduct,  which  they  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
infringe  the  rights  and  powers  of  juries,  and  to  re- 
duce their  verdicts  to  be  a mere  echo  of  the  opi- 
nions of  judges  and  the  wordinga  of  informations 
and  indictments,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  allowed 
them  to  judge  whether  the  matter  in  question  was 
a libel  or  not,  but  merely  to  inquire  into  the  fact 
of  printing  and  publishing.  On  the  28th  of  No- 
vember Lord  Chatham  denounced  what  he  called 
this  modern  manner  of  directing  juries  from  the 
bench.  Lord  Mansfield  avowed  what  he  had  done, 
justified  it,  and  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom — “ That 
a libel,  or  not  a libel,  was  a matter  of  law  to  be 
decided  by  the  bench,  and  the  question  to  be  left 
to  the  jury  was  only  the  fact  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing.” Sergeant  Glynn  almost  immediately 
gave  notice  of  a motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire,  into 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particu- 
larly in  coses  relating  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  proper  power  and  duty  of  juries.  The  de- 
bate, which  had  been  carefully  arranged,  and  the 
parts  distributed,  at  several  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  the  opposition,  enme  on  on  the  6th  of 
December.  Sergeant  Glynn,  in  opening  it,  de- 
clared that  it  was  generally  believed  that  judges 
were  unfriendly  to  juries,  were  encroaching  on 
their  powers,  and  misleading  them  in  their  ver- 
dicts. His  motion  was  supported  by  Dunning, 
Wedderhurn,  Burke,  and  others,  but,  upon  a divi- 
sion, it  was  negatived  by  184  to  76.  laird  Mans- 
field, having  previously  demanded  a call  of  the 
House  for  that  day,  went  down  to  the  lairds  on  the 
10th  o December,  and  informed  them  that  he  hud 
left  a paper  with  the  clerk  of  the  House,  which 
contained  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  the  King  against  Woodfall,  which  their 
lordships  might  read  and  copy  if  they  pleased 
Lord  Camden,  who  had  tried  before  to  draw  him 
into  a discussion,  asked  whether  this  paper  was 
intended  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  and  sub- 
mitted to  debate?  Mansfield  replied,  no;  that, 
he  only  meant  to  leave  it  with  the  clerk,  to  give 
the  peers  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and,  if  they 
chose,  taking  copies  of  it.  And  he  then  suddenly 
moved  an  adjournment  and  quitted  the  House. 
Some  days  before  Sergeant  Glynn’s  motion,  the 
|iower  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  bv  the 
attorney-general  in  cases  like  Almou’s  gave  Burke 
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occasion  to  deliver  a splendid  oration,  in  which  he 
exalted  the  fame  of  Junius  as  a writer.  “ l low 
comes  this  Junius,”  said  he,  “ to  have  broke 
through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  have 
ranged  uncontrolled,  unpunished  through  the  land  ? 
The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and 
are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  upon  you,  when  the  mighty 
boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke  through  all  their 
toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their 
efforts  avail  ? No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than 
he  strikes  down  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I 
own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I thought  he  had  ven- 
tured too  far.  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs.  Not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  bold 
truths.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  in  that  composition 
many  bold  truths  by  which  a wise  prince  might 
profit.  It  was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I 
was  struck.  But,  while  I expected  from  this  daring 
flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  rising 
still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both 

Houses  of  parliament Not  content  with 

carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces  and 
dashing  him  against  a rock,  he  has  laid  you  pros- 
trate, and  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  thus  be- 
come but  the  sport  of  his  fury.” 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  continued  to  press 
ministers  about  the  lingering  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  the  bad  state  of  their  preparations  for 
hostilities.  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  while  ha- 
ranguing in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  defenceless 
condition  of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Jamaica,  was 
interrupted  by  Lord  Gower,  who  desired  that  the 
House  might  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  had  a right  to  sit  there.  This  enthusiast  for 
closed  doors  and  no  reporting  declared  that,  when 
motions  like  this  were  brought  on  by  surprise,  no 
persons  but  peers  should  hear  them,  as  in  a crowded 
House  there  was  no  knowing  but  that  there  might 
be  present  emissaries  from  the  court  of  Spain  and 
other  powers : and  then  he  added  that  there  was 
another  strong  reason  why  the  House  ought  to  be 
cleared ; — persons  had  been  admitted  who  took 
notes  of  what  passed  there,#as  was  evident  from  a 
speech  lately  made  by  a noble  lord,  which  his 
lordship  said  he  had  at  that  time  in  his  pocket  in 
print.  All  this  he  said  was  contrary  to  a standing 
order,  that  none  but  peers  should  come  there. 
The  standing  order  No.  1 12  was  then  read.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  observed  that  the  enforcement 
of  that  order  would  spread  alarm  among  the  pub- 
lic, and  induce  them  to  imagine  that  their  lordships 
were  afraid  their  proceedings  should  be  known. 
Upon  this,  the  ministerial  majority  raised  a most 
violent  shouting  of  “ Clear  the  House ! clear  the 
House!**  Lord  Chatham  then  rose,  but  the  up- 
roar continued  and  grew  louder  than  before.  Lord 
Marchmont  and  Lord  Denbigh  were  principal 
performers  in  this  noble  riot.  Chatham,  after 
speaking  for  some  time  without  being  heard,  sent 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  up  to  Mansfield,  who  was 
still  acting  as  speaker  (no  chancellor  being  yet  ap- 


pointed), to  state  that  he  washed  to  speak  to  the 
construction  of  the  standing  order.  But  the  mes- 
sage was  of  no  avail,  their  lordships  would  not 
hear  the  great  orator,  and,  wearied  out  at  length 
with  insult  and  noise,  Chatham  declared  that,  if  he 
was  not  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a peer  of  parlia- 
ment with  the  exercise  of  free  debate,  it  was  idle 
for  him  to  attend;  and  he  indignantly  left  the 
House,  followed  by  eighteen  peers.  The  party 
who  remained  next  insisted  that  all  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  then  present  should  be 
turned  out  without  ceremony.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mons represented  that  they  were  there  in  discharge 
of  their  duty — that  they  were  attending  with  a bill. 
They  were  commanded  to  hand  up  their  bill. 
They  no  sooner  delivered  it  than  the  outcry  re- 
commenced, and  they  were  actually  hooted  out  of 
the  House!  When  the  loud-tongurd  Lords  were 
left  to  themselves  it  was  moved  and  carried — 
“ That  the  lord  on  the  woolsack  be  desired  to  give 
strict  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  House,  that  no 
person  he  permitted  to  be  in  any  part  of  the  House 
during  the  sitting  thereof,  except  such  as  have  a 
right  to  be  in  the  House,  according  to  the  standing 
order.’*  The  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Manchester, 
Northumberland,  Portland,  Bolton,  and  Devon- 
shire, the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Lords 
Huntingdon,  Wycombe,  Fitzwilliam,  Abergavenny, 
Torrington,  Milton,  Abingdon,  and  Ponsonby, 
joined  Chatham  in  a strong  protest  against  these 
violent  and  unmannerly  proceedings.  They  re 
presented  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  when  de- 
livering a most  spirited,  hut  proper  and  decent 
speech,  introductory  to  a motion  of  importance  to 
the  nation’s  safety,  had  been  interrupted  in  a man- 
ner equally  insidious  and  disorderly ; that,  when 
another  peer  (Chatham)  got  up  to  speftk  to  order, 
he  could  not  obtain  a hearing  owing  to  the  irregu- 
lar, clamorous,  and  indecent  behaviour  of  several 
lords ; that  this  indecent  and  unprecedented  up- 
roar was  continued  even  when  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack  stood  up,  with  his  hat  off,  to  explain 
order ; that  every  idea  of  parliamentary  dignity, 
free  debate,  reason,  and  argument  had  been  lost 
and  annihilated ; and  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  had  been  cleared  by  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  peers,  who  went  to  the  bar  to  require  the 
members  of  the  other  House  to  withdraw,  was 
equally  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Lords 
and  disrespectful  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
protest,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Chatham’s  pen,  further  declared  that  they  consi- 
dered these  proceedings  as  premeditated,  and  pre- 
pared “ for  no  other  purpose  than  to  preclude  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  and,  under  colour  of 
concealing  secrets  of  state,  to  hide  from  the  public 
eye  the  unjustifiable  and  criminal  neglects  of  the 
ministry.” 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Lords  had  turned 
out  the  Commons,  Colonel  George  Onslow  moved 
in  the  Lower  House  that  it  should  he  cleared, 
“ peers  and  all.”  Onslow  spoke  merely  from 
pique  at  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  his 
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House ; for  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  notion  that  debates  ought  to  he  open, 
reported,  and  published,  and  in  general  politics  he 
did  not  side  with  Manchester,  Chatham,  and 
Richmond,  but  with  those  who  had  insulted  them. 
Mr.  Dunning  followed  him  with  a better  motion, 
for  a committee  u to  inspect  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  I»rds  of  that  day,  as  to  what  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  were  therein,  with  relation  to 
the  not  permitting  any  persons  to  be  present  in 
any  part  of  the  said  House  during  the  sitting 
thereof.’*  The  motion  was  negatived  by  48  against 
27.  But  neither  votes  in  the  lx>rds  nor  votes  in 
the  Commons  could  remove  the  odium  which  had 
been  brought  down  upon  ministers  by  the  lute 
tumult  and  violence,  or  check  the  growing  desire 
among  the  {>eople  for  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Chutham  re- 
commended that  everything  should  be  dime  by 
opposition  to  make  the  incident  more  odious ; 
that  search  should  be  made  by  the  Commons  in 
the  journals  ; that  a conference  should  be  de- 
manded with  the  Lords,  with  all  the  solemnities 
attendant  upon  collisions  between  the  two  Houses, 
&c.  On  the  15th  of  December*  the  hero  of  Min- 
den,  who  now  hid  his  unpopular  name  of  Sackville 
under  the  designation  of  Lord  George  Germaine, t 
and  who  was  acting  with  opposition  until  he  could 
make  a good  bargain  with  Lord  North,  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a conference  with  their 
lordships.  He  was  seconded  by  Lord  George 
Cavendish,  and  most  ably  supported  by  Dunning, 
Burke,  and  Colonel  Burn*.  All  these  speakers 
dealt  in  humour  as  well  as  argument.  Burn?  de- 
scribed the  riot  in  the  Ijords  as  a mob  broke  loose 
headed  by  Lords  Marchmont  and  Denbigh,  of 
whose  persons  and  performances  he  gave  a most 
laughable  description.  The  House,  however, 
showed  little  disposition  to  proceed  to  extremities, 
ullhough  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  in  turning  out 
their  members  was  condemned  on  all  sides ; and 
the  motion  for  a conference  was  negatived  by  77 
against  42.  Lord  George  Germaine  next  moved 
that  the  speaker  should  w rite  to  such  eldest  sons 
and  heirs  apparent  of  peers,  king’s  sergeants,  and 
masters  in  chancery,  as  were  members,  and  to  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  request  them  to 
attend  in  their  places  every  day  at  two  o’clock,  to 
assist  in  carrying  bills  to  the  Lords.  In  support- 
ing this  motion  Ix/rd  George  observed  that  it  was 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  Governor  Johnstone 
said  that  he  wondered  the  noble  lord  should  take 
so  much  care  of  the  honour  of  the  country,  see- 
ing that  he  had  hitherto  been  so  regardless  of  his 
own!  This  led  to  a duel  in  Hyde  Park.  Lord 
George’s  second  was  Mr.  Thomas  Townshcnd, 

• (.'lint.  Cor.— On  the  1 4th.  Junius  wrntr,  in  n lrtter  for  Utc  Ful>* 
llc  Advertuer,  ’*  The  riot  in  Uw  Hnuu.'  of  l<unl«  luw  nhorkeil  tin* 
lielirnry  «>f  Sir  FletrhiT  Norton  (the  »j**;ik«i  of  the  Common*). 
T jwjii  oirjuion  of  Mini'  clamour  ynU'iilii.lu*  railed  to  thrill  with  all 
the  «oflne«»  of  a h&MHMin  ; /‘ray,  yentlrmen.  bf  orditly ; y»u  art  almvtl 
ai  Lad  mi  the  other  — lI'oodfall'M  Jmniu ». 

t lie  u«uimil  the  name  of  Cvnnaioo  by  act  of  parliament  in  1770, 
puriuaut  to  tbr  willi  of  Sir  John  jnutl  La>iy  Elizabeth  Gcrinmno,  of 
lXaUou,  iu  Northamptonshire. 
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Governor  Johnstone’s  Sir  James  Lowther.  The 
principals  exchanged  shots  without  hurting  each 
other,  and  did  not  reload.  Great  {tains  were  taken 
to  prove  that  Lord  George  had  behaved  very  man- 
fully ; but,  to  thinking  persons,  no  conduct  in  a 
duel  could  affect  his  behaviour  at  Minden,  or  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  army ; and  it  w as  absurd  to  think 
that  the  character  of  a general  officer  should  he 
retrieved  by  his  not  running  away  from  one  pistol- 
shot.  Lord  George  might  have  been  as  brave  os 
Achilles,  and  yet  have  merited  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  by  pride,  insolence,  and  insubordina- 
tion, or  even  by  wavering  and  indecision,  faults 
which  had  cost  Byng  his  life. 

In  opening  the  budget  Lord  North  insisted  that 
the  land-tax  must  remain  at  four  shillings,  us  our 
situation  was  precarious,  and  war  too  probable. 
He  stated  that  so  many  more  ships  had  been  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  out  os  would  require  9000  addi- 
tional seamen  ; and  that,  though  Spain  should  come 
into  terms  of  accommodation,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  disarm  whilst  the  tear  like  prejxiralions  of 
France  and  Spain  continued.  Six  millions,  he 
said,  would  suffice  if  we  remained  at  peace ; nine 
millions  would  l>e  required  if  we  went  to  war.  He 
pledged  himself  to  take  off  the  additional  shilling 
on  the  land-tax  next  year,  in  case  of  peace.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  attended  to  comfort  the  House  as 
to  the  state  of  our  navy,  urging  that  we  were  as 
ready  for  wat  now*  as  we  had  been  at  the  lust 
breaking  out  of  hostilities;  hut  the  admirals  in 
opposition.  Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  Keppel, 
damped  the  confidence  in  Sir  Edward’s  declara- 
tions ; and  Barre  extracted  from  the  old  man  a 
strange  story  about  some  recent  promotions  in  the 
navy.* 

At  this  moment  Is>rd  Weymouth,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  complaining  of  the  want  of  deci- 
sion in  his  colleagues  on  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
resigned  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  were  given  to  ls/rd  Sand- 
wich, who  was  succeeded  us  one  of  the  {Kj.st- 
masters-gencral  by  the  Honourable  II.  F.  Thynne, 
Lord  Weymouth’s  brother.  Chuthum  thought  this 
a very  unexpected  and  very  significant  resignation, 
which  would  probably  lead  to  greater  changes  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  grieved  at  learning 
that  Wedderburn  and  other  conspicuous  members 
of  the  opposition  were  treating  with  Lord  North. 

On  the  21st  of  December  a messenger  wfas  dis- 
patched to  Spain  to  recall  our  minister,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  to  intimate  to  the  English  merchants 
and  commanders  of  ships  tlmt  it  might  he  exjie- 
dient  for  them  to  leave  the  Spanish  ports  imme- 
diately. This  conduct,  but  certainly  still  more  the 
great  political  changes  which  took  place  in  France 
during  the  month  of  December,  where  the  Duke 
de  ClioiseuI,  through  the  influence  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  the  king’s  last  mistress,  was  disgraced  and 
exiled,  and  succeeded  by  a more  pacific  prime 
minister,  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  had  the  effect  of 

* Utleraft  to  ClutUuun. 
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bringing  the  long  negotiations  to  a close.  Louis  XV. 
wrote  to  Charles  III.  with  his  own  hand — “My 
minister  would  have  war,  but  I will  not.**  This 
letter  settled  the  business  with  the  Spanish  monarch, 
who  felt  that,  without  the  co-operation  of  France, 
lie  was  wholly  unable  to  maintain  a war  against 
England.  He  commanded  Grimaldi  to  send  im- 
mediate instructions  to  London  to  Prince  Masse- 
rano  to  accept  the  propositions  offered  by  the 
British  cabinet.  The  apprehensions  of  war  were, 
therefore,  at  an  end  for  the  present ; but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  convention  with  Spain, 
though  that  power  restored  Port  Egmont,  was  far 
from  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  Christmas  recess  ministers  em- 
ployed themselves  in  gaining  over  willing  converts 
and  in  making  arrangements  to  complete  and 
strengthen  their  administration.  Wedderburn, 
who  had  been  petted  by  Chatham  and  the  city, 
and  who  had  been  prized  for  his  ability  and 
boldness  as  a debater,  abandoned  his  old  friends 
to  become  solicitor-general ; Thurlow  verified  the 
prediction  which  had  been  made,  by  becoming 
attorney-general  in  the  place  of  Mr.  de  Grey,  who 
was  made  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; and 
at  last  a lord  chancellor  was  found  in  the  person 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  who  took  the  title 
of  Baron  Apslcy.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  de- 
clared all  along  that  he  should  prefer  the  Admi- 
ralty, was  put  at  the  head  of  that  hoard  instead  of 
Sir  Edward  Hawke ; Lord  Halifax  succeeded 
Sandwich  as  secretary  of  state,  giving  up  the  privy 
seal,  which  he  held,  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  “ I 
make  no  remark  upon  all  this,"  said  Camden ; “ I 
am  not  surprised,  hut  grieved."  Chatham  was 
grieved  too,  and  thought  Wcdderbum’s  conduct 
most  deplorable  and  Lord  Suffolk’s  pitiable;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.* 

a.  n.  1771. — Immediately  after  the  holidays 
Lord  Rochford  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Lord 
North  in  the  Commons,  announced  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  nnd  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  lay  before  parliament  the 
convention  which  hud  just  been  signed.  Burke 
moved  a call  of  the  House  ; and  the  debate  in 
both  Houses  was  numerously  attended  and  warm. 
In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Manchester  moved  for 
all  the  information  which  hud  been  received  by 
government  touching  the  designs  of  Spain  upon 
Falkland  Island,  and  for  all  the  papers  that  had 
passed  in  the  subsequent  negotiation.  Lord  Roch- 
fort  moved  an  amendment,  limiting  the  inquiry 
strictly  to  the  subject  of  Falkland  Island.  Lord 
Sandw  ich  moved  another  amendment,  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  said  would  so  narrow  the  rnotiou 
as  to  deprive  the  House  of  the  information  they 
required.  .Chatham,  who,  like  all  orators,  felt  the 
want  of  the  exciting  presence  of  an  audience,  and 
who  now  called  speaking  in  the  Lords  talking  to 
the  tapestry ,t  rose  and  declared  that,  if  the  ad  mi- 

• Chut.  Cor. 

’ f In  a letter  to  the  Country*  Stanhope,  dato<l  the  With  of  D«vem- 
l,er.  177U,  Chatham  says;— “The  labour* .within  the  House  are  now 


lustration  had  no  objection  to  produce  the  papers, 
they  would  not  thus  attempt  to  alter  the  motion, 
lie  said  he  would  not  'go  into  the  matter  of  the 
convention,  but,  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  appeared  to 
him  an  ignominious  compromise.  Tils’ re  was  no 
satisfaction,  no  reparation.  Our  right  was  not 
secured,  it  was  not  even  allowed  by  Spain;  nnd 
even  the  restitution  was  incomplete,  for  Port 
Egmont  alone  was  restored,  not  Falkland  Island; 
and  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  not  been 
sufficiently  censured.  Ministers  withdrew  their 
amendments,  and  agreed  to  the  original  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who,  like  Chatham,  digressed  a little  to  recommend 
this  ignominious  business  to  further  censure,  next 
moved  for  all  the  memorials  or  other  papers  which 
had  passed  between  his  majesty's  ministers  and 
the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France  relating  to 
the  seizure  of  Falkland  Island  by  the  Spaniards. 
Lord  Rochford  said  he  knew  of  no  such  papers. 
Chatham  then  rose  again,  and  spoke  for  an  hour. 
He  aaid  that  the  House  ought  never  to  take  the 
word  of  a minister  ; that  the  refusing  this  motion 
showed  that  some  transaction  with  France  had 
passed,  though  perhaps  not  papers  or  memorials. 
As  the  noble  lord  had  said  none  had  passed,  he 
must  believe  him  ; but  that  France  had  interfered 
he  knew  to  lx-  a fact  that  could  not  be  denied.  We 
know  that  Chatham  Jicre  spoke  the  truth,  hut  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  interference  of  France  pro- 
ceeded from  any  correspondence  or  transaction  of 
the  English  ministers  : — it  was  the  fiat  of  Madame 
du  Barry,  with  the  eagerness  of  Louis  XV.  to 
remain  quiet,  that  ltail  prevented  the  war.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion  was,  of  course,  nega- 
tived. 

The  sudden  signing  of  the  convention,  at  a 
moment  when  the  prime  minister  had  just  been 
talking  so  alarmingly  of  war,  had  given  rise  to  an 
immense  deal  of  stockjobbing ; and  in  the  course 
of  a few  days  or  hours  large  fortunes  had  been  lost 
and  won  in  ’Change  Alley.  The  opposition  had 
resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  these  facts,  and  Chat- 
ham spoke  out  about  the  “weight  of  the  alley 
being  prevalent”  But,  in  the  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons, Colonel  Barn!  made  a bolder  use  of  this 
weapon  of  attack  : he  told  ministers  that  “ tlie 
nation  was  exposed  to  insults  abroad,  and  left  a 
prey  to  johhers  and  sharpers  at  home ! ” “A 
Frenchman"  he  continued,  “ being  in  your 
secrets,  has  made  nearly  half  a million  of  money 
by  gaming  in  your  funds ; and  some  of  the  highest 
among  yourselves  have  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  same  scandalous  traffic."  The  Frenchman 
alluded  to  was  M.  Francois,  secretary  to  the 
French  ambassador ; and  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  at  least  he  or  his  chief  had  made  a profitable 
use  of  diplomatic  intelligence.  The  speeches  of 

llic  labour*  of  Ilrn-ulcs  ; for.  Ilir  House  twins  of  late  kept  clear  of 
hearer  t,  »c  are  reduced  to  a rau#  party  of  uu hearing  mid  unfeeling 
lord*  and  the  Niprifry  hnmijiuiji  ; which  last,  mute  «•*  minister*,  still 
tell  tie  more  tlmu  all  the  caliiuet  on  the  subject  of  Spain  and  the 
manner  of  trailing  with  Ml  insidious  and  haughty  power.'*—' Tin* 
alluvion  i*  to  the  subject  of  the  old  tapestry,  the  deetrucu.m  of  the 
Spamdi  Armada. 
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Barrc  and  of  others  led,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  to  a bill  “ for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing the  infamous  practice  of  stock-jobbing.”  It 
passed  the  Commons,  and  was  then  left  to  sleep  ; 
but  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  could  not  have 
prevented  the  practices  complained  of. 

Chatham,  meanwhile,  called  a meeting  of  the 
opposition  leaders  to  consider  and  regulate  the 
best  modes  of  attacking  the  convention  ; and  the 
powerful  and  mysterious  author  of  Junius  endea- 
voured to  drive  or  to  shame  both  Ilonas  into  a 
susjrension  of  their  orders  for  excluding  strangers 
and  debating  with  closed  doors.  The  incognito 
wrote  to  Woodfall,  the  proprietor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  on  the  31st  of  January,  that,  as  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public  cause  that 
the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  opened  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  5th  of  February,  his  inserting  suc- 
cessively the  following  paragraphs  in  his  newspaper 
might  perhaps  help  “ to  shame  them  into  it : ■ — 
“ (First  day.)  We  hear  that  the  ministry  intend  to 
move  for  opening  the  doors  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament on  Tuesday  next  in  the  usual  manner,  being 
desirous  that  the  tuition  should  be  exactly  in- 
formed of  their  whole  conduct  in  the  business  of 
Falkland  Island. — (Next  day.)  The  nation  expect 
that,  on  Tuesday  next  at  least,  both  Houses  will 
be  open  as  usual,  otherwise  there  will  be  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
ministry  have  been  such  as  will  not  bear  public 
discussion . — (Next  day.)  We  hear  that  the  minis- 
try fully  intend  to  move  that  no  gentleman  may 
he  refused  admittance  into  either  House  on 
Tuesday  next.  Lord  North , in  particular , thinks 
it  touches  his  character  to  have  no  part  of  his 
conduct  concealed  from  the  nation”*  This  in- 
genious ruset  however,  failed  completely ; neither 
Lords  nor  Commons  were  to  be  shamed  ; and 
when  Tuesday  arrived — the  great  field-day  in  the 
Lords — all  strangers  were  rigidly  excluded.  Chat- 
liam,  after  criticising  the  convention,  which  did 
not  admit  the  sovereignty  of.  his  Britannic  majesty 
over  Falkland  Island,  hut,  in  granting  reposses- 
sion, left  the  right  or  claim  of  his  Spanish  majesty 
as  it  stood  before  the  seizure  and  restitution,  moved 
that  the  following  two  questions  should  be  referred 
to  the  judges: — 1.  Whether,  in  law,  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  realm  can  hold  any  territories  or  pos- 
sessions otherwise  than  in  sovereignty  ? 2.  W he- 
ther  the  declaration  or  instrument  for  restitution 
of  Port  Egmont,  to  be  made  by  the  Catholic  king 
to  his  majesty,  under  a reservation  of  a disputed 
right  of  sovereignty  expressed  in  the  very  declara- 
tion or  instrument  stipulating  such  restitution,  can 
l»c  accepted  or  carried  into  execution  without 
derogating  from  the  maxim  of  law  touching  the 
inherent  and  essential  dignity  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ? All  that  we  know'  of  the  debate 

• Woodfall’ • Junius.  There  »u  another  paragraph  to  he  in- 
wrhti  after  the  others  had  told  upon  the  public  “Tne  resolution 
of  tlu*  ministry,  to  move  the  opening  both  Houses  on  Tuesday,  does 
them  great  button  r If  they  were  to  do  ot  hmeite , if  tent.  I el  rattr  ant 
juitif'v  wyiritms  very  ditadiantagerma  to  their  oiea  reputation  and  to 
the  hinij’i  htmmr — And  the  letter  cud*  with  thin  pithy  advice  to 
Woodfall— " l*a*y  Karr  rr  rr!" 
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which  followed  is,  that  22  peers  divided  with 
Chatham,  and  69  against  him/  On  the  14th 
of  February  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  moved  for 
an  address  to  the  king  \ \n  approbation  of  the 
convention,  and  of  the  wise  and  moderate  measures 
which  had  been  employed  to  procure  it.  Another 
vehement  and  unreported  debate  followed,  and 
the  minority  entered  a protest  in  eleven  articles. 
The  opposition  was  equally  warm  and  equally  in- 
effectual in  the  House  of  Commons ; and,  as  far 
as  parliament  was  concerned,  the  question  of 
Falkland  Island  was  set  at  rcst.t  But  out  of  doors 
it  long  continued  to  be  a vexed  question  ; one  party 
maintaining  that  the  honour  of  the  country  had 
been  meanly  sacrificed,  and  that,  in  the  conven- 
tion, there  was  a secret  article  implying  that,  after 
all,  we  were  to  give  up  Port  Egmont.  Upon  this 
side  it  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  powerful, 
caustic  Junius,  and  by  other  writers,  that  the  pos- 
session of  Port  Egmont  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  us,  both  in  a commercial  and  in  a military 
sense,  and  that  the  Falkland  group  was  highly 
favoured  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  would  be  in- 
valuable in  the  hands  of  any  great  power.  To 
combat  these  opinions  Dr.  Johnson  again  took  up 
the  pen  political, J and  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Thoughts  concerning  Falkland  Islands,*’ 'written 
with  more  vigour  of  style  than  geographical  know  - 
ledge, he  laboured  to  demonstrate  that  the  whole 
group  w'as  worth  little  or  nothing,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  monstrously  absurd  to  go  to  war 
about  them.  Johnson  was  at  least  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  Junius.  Those  islands  contain  nume- 
rous and  excellent  harbours  ; and  Port  Egmont  in 
East  Falkland,  and  Berkeley  Sound  in  West  Falk- 
land, are  two  safe  and  spacious  hays,  with  depth  of 


• Ex -Chancellor  Camden  had  that  very  morning  exprr«*e<l  hi* 
doubt*  a*  a lawyer  ns  to  the  propriety  of  tin-  motion  “ Indeed,  my 
dear  Lord,"  muI  he,  " I have  my  doubt*  : for  I cannot  satisfy 
myself  that  the  reservation  of  the  question  of  right,  iu  the  King  of 
Spain’s  declaration,  does  in  niivwise  touch  the  King  of  Gmt  Bit* 
lain’s  right  of  sovereignty.  That  become*  absolute,  jura  <iMMe, 
from  the  moment  the  restitution  takes  place.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  me  the  king's  title  is  abridged  or  limited,  Imuinrb  a*  the 
reservation  neither  denies  the  right  on  one  side  nor  assert*  >t  on  the 
other.  That  question  remains  as  it  stood  before  the  hostility  ; the 
King  of  Spain  declaring,  only,  that  lie  ought  not  to  he  precluded 
from  his  former  claim  by  this  act  of  possessory  restitution.’  — Letter 
to  Chatham,  in  Chut.  Corrri. 

♦ Not  a word  was  said  in  the  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  Ma- 
nilla ransom /aland  which  Junius,  Sir  William  Draper,  and  numerous 
other  writers  hail  made  such  a stir  fur  year*-  The  Spaniard*  were  all 
along  determined  never  to  pay  tin-  money,  well  knowing  that  England 
would  not  engage  in  a war  ou  that  account.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
their  ministers  had  told  our  nmlossudor,  Lord  Horlifonl,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Manilla  might  a«  well  have  drawn  upon  the  King  of 
Spain  for  the  province  of  (•renadaor  the  city  of  Madrid  ; that  they 
would  wage  eternal  war  rather  than  submit  to  nay  a single  dollar  ; 
• ad  that,  if  the  English  would  restore  the  two  millions  of  dollars  they 
had  already  got  from  those  eastern  i-lnml*,  tliey  would  give  them  up 
Manilla  with  all  its  dependeocios. — Diepatchet  from  IawH  Roe  h ford, 
at  cited  by  Archdeacon  Cure, in  .Vernier*  of  the  Kmpt  of  Spain  of  the 
Howe  of  Rou'bvn.  In  the  end.  Sir  William  Draper  was  pacified 
w i tli  a pensiou.  fee.;  and  the  English  soldiers  engaged  iu  the  expe- 
dition. and  disappointed  in  their  share  of  the  ramom,  turned  the 
matter  into  a joke,  hv  expressing  their  hope*  that,  on  a future  occa- 
sion. they  might  not  lie  led  by  a learned  general,  whose  J<ahn  had 
robbed  them  of  their  booty. 

I In  the  preceding  year  (ITJO)  Johnson  had  published  a political 
pamphlet  railed  “The  False  Alarm. ’’  inteodrd  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  Wilke*,  the*  introduction 
into  the  House  of  Colonel  Luttrell.  ire.  The  reader  will  remember 
Hoswell’s  n wertS  about  the  two  pamphlets. — Bog.  " Pray,  Sir,  is  it 
true  that  Lord  North  paid  yon  a visit,  and  that  you  got  300i.  a -year 
in  addition  to  your  pension Johjiso*.  " No.  Sir;  except  what  I 
had  from  the  bookseller.  I did  not  cet  a farthing  by  them-  Ami, 
l>rtwren  you  snd  me,  I belief*  Lord  North  it  no  mend  to  me.” 
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water  sufficient  for  the  largest  men  of  war,  and  ex- 
cellent anchoring  ground.  The  climate,  though 
changeable,  is  healthy,  bearing  a pretty  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  England.  Anti -scorbutic 

plants,  of  such  inestimable  value  to  mariners,  grow 
there  in  abundance.  All  vegetation  is  rapid;  the 
soil  in  the  plains  is  very  good ; wheat,  flax,  and 
potatoes  have  been  raised ; and  cabbages,  turnips, 
and  other  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been  produced 
in  great  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
islands  swarm  with  rabbits,  which  are  unusually 
large,  and  have  a fine  fur ; the  penguins  which 
visit  the  shores  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
eggs  ; seals  are  very  numerous  ; and  the  sea 
abounds  with  good  fish.  Other  comestible  re- 
sources exist  in  wild  ducks  and  other  game,  in 
herds  of  wild  honied  cattle,  and  wild  hogs ; and 
there  is  a breed  of  horses,  small  in  size,  but  very 
hardy.*  To  ships  about  to  double  the  stormy 
Cape  Horn,  or  to  attempt  the  more  dangerous  pas- 
sage of  the  Magalhaens  Straits,  these  harbours  were 
invaluable  as  places  of  refuge ; to  sailors  employed 
on  long  voyages  the  resources  of  the  islands  were 
precious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  more  so  then 
than  now,  as  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy  were  not 
yet  checked  by  medical  science,  and  by  the  better 
care  now  taken  in  ventilating,  finding,  and  provi- 
sioning our  ships.  But,  even  if  the  Falkland 
Islands  had  been  as  barren  and  as  valueless  as  Dr. 
Johnson  chose  to  represent  them,  it  behoved  Eng- 
land to  resent  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in 
falling  upon  her  little  colony  at  Port  Egmont  in  a 
time  of  peace.  Any  mean  submission  to  a small 
injury  or  affront  inevitably  leads  to  a greater ; and 
until  states,  and  governments,  and  individuals  are 
better  than  they  are — until  some  notable  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  human  nature, — the  best  way 
to  preserve  peace  is  always  to  be  ready  for  a war. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  any  secret 
agreement  or  tacit  understanding  with  the  Spanish 
government,  or  from  the  false  notion  that  the  place 
was  not  worth  keeping,  the  English  force  was  re- 
called, and  Port  Egmont  was  abandoned  in  1774, 
or  about  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  conven- 
tion. Yet,  some  five-and-twenty  years  later,  when 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  seas  surrounding  the 
Antarctic  Pole  began  to  become  important,  the 
Falkland  Islands  again  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  mariners;  and  they  assumed  a still  more 
valuable  aspect  when  our  trade  along  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  South  American  continent  grew  and  ex- 
tended itself.  As  the  Spaniards  had  not  ventured 
to  take  possession,  our  whalers  and  trading-ships,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  crews,  resorted 
to  Port  Egmont.  In  1817  some  private  individuals 
formed  a settlement  there;  and  in  1832  the 
English  government  took  possession  of  Berkeley 
Sound,  which  the  Spaniards  and  their  emancipated 
colony  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  equally  abandoned.t 

* Loixlon  Oco^iiptiiral  Jmiinal,  iiL  and  > i. — Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia. Art.  Falkland  Island*. 

t l Jeotf.  Jo  urn.  The*  republic  of  HuenOa  Avrea.  however,  H4*nt  a small 
colony  to  Berkeley  Soutia,  tuid  allowed  nn  intention  of  keeping  it.  jn*t 
lieforc  the  English  government  took  formal  poMe»iou.  W e have  been 


in 

In  the  month  of  February  the  House  of  Com- 
mons terminated  a very  long  series  of  discussions 
on  the  disfranchisement  of  New  Shorehum.  In 
consequence  of  a petition  lodged  against  Hugh 
Roberts,  the  returning  officer  of  that  insignificant 
place,  the  House,  or  at  least  the  public,]  were 
startled  by  strange  disclosures  of  venality,  cor- 
ruption, and  atrociuus  hypocrisy.  It  appeared 
that  the  majority  of  the  freemen  of  New  Shore- 
ham  had  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
denominated  “ The  Christian  Club,”  and  pro- 
fessing to  be  established  solely  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christian  piety  and  evangelical  charity ; 
that  these  associated  Christians  offered  the  borough, 
at  elections,  to  the  highest  bidder ; that  they  were 
bound  to  secrecy  by  solemn  oaths,  and  by  bonds 
with  large  penalties  attached  to  them;  that 
they  carried  on  their  negotiations  with  candi- 
dates by  means  of  a select  committee,  who,  under 
pretence  of  scruple*  of  conscience,  never  voted 
themselves,  but,  having  sold  the  borough  and 
received  the  money,  directed  the  suffrages  of  the 
rest,  who,  when  all  was  over,  shared  the  booty. 
The  scheme  was  well  contrived  to  escape  detec- 
tion ; but  it  appears  that  the  holy  men  disagreed 
among  themselves;  and  their  returning  officer, 
their  chief  instrument,  proved  a double  Judas.  At 
a recent  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Stephen  Cornish,  five  gentlemen  had  offered  them 
selves  as  candidates  for  the  honour  of  representing 
the  borough.  The  Christian  Club  sent  their  secret 
committee  to  treat  with  the  bidders.  The  best 
offers  were  those  made  by  General  Smith  and  Mr. 
Rumbold.  The  General  offered  3000/.  in  cash, 
and  promised  to  build  at  Shoreham,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  place,  600  tons  of  shipping : Rum- 
bold  offered  35/.  a man,  to  all  the  freemen.  The 
returning  officer,  it  appears,  preferred  the  General ; 
but  the  secret  committee  preferred  Rumbold.  A 
quarrel  took  place  among  the  rogues,  and  an  old 
proverb  was  verified.  Hugh  Rolterts  consulted 
lawyers,  divulged  the  secret,  and  then,  when  sum- 
moned before  the  House,  let  daylight  into  the 
darkest  recesses  of  the  Christian  Club.  The  oppo- 
sition were  of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  total 
disfranchisement  would  be  an  adequate  punish- 
ment for  this  surpassingly  rotten  borough ; but  the 
majority  decided,  after  many  debates,  that  eighty- 
one  of  the  present  freemen  should  be  disqualified 
and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  voting  at  any  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament ; that  the  Shore- 
ham  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all  the  free- 
holders of  the  neighbouring  district,  called  the 
Rape  of  Bramber,  who  occupied  forty  shilling 
tenements ; and  that  the  castigation  should  stop 
there. 

Before  this  business  was  disgiosed  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  engaged  in  another  long 

lofometl  that,  if  we  hod  delayed,  llie  I'nited  Slab's  would  hurt*  n>( 
up  a claim  and  taken  poaaesuon  of  Berkeley  Sound,  which  i»  iarttor 
situated  than  Port  Egmont  for  rraacla  bound  round  Cane  Horn.  It 
ia  uwlentood  that  the  occupation  and  colonization  of  the  Falkland 
Blands  have  of  late  en*i»KiHl  the  attention  of  (government,  and  that  ti 
•cheou*  for  that  purpose  ■»  at  prevent  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Kmii,Tation  Hoard. 
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and  troublesome  quarrel  with  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. Hitherto  the  mutilated,  and,  occasionally, 
invented  speeches  of  honourable  members  and 
noble  lords  had  only  appeared  under  fictitious 
names  in  monthly  magazines  and  other  periodical 
works,  published  at  considerable  intervals.  By 
this  system  the  public  were  partially  informed  of 
what  "their  representatives  had  done  ; but  they  did 
not  get  this  information  till  after  discussion  was 
completely  over,  and  the  matter. in  debate  settled. 
Thus,  all  power  of  interfering  with  or  influencing 
the  discussion,  either  by  petitions,  or  by  the  ex- 
posure of  misstatements  or  false  reasoning,  or  by 
any  other  demonstration  of  opinion,  might  be  said 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  people.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  interest  felt 
about  the  Falkland  Island  question,  the  growing 
enlightenment  and  curiosity  of  the  people,  with  the 
efforts  made  by  the  legislature  to  repress  it,  all 
contributed  to  make  the  public  long  for  a full 
reporting  newspaper,  and  encouraged  the  printers 
to  venture  upon  giving  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment (in  as  far  as  they  could  procure  the  informa- 
tion) from  week  to  week,  or  from  day  to  day,  as 
they  occurred,  instead  of  giving  them,  as  formerly, 
as  mere  matters  of  history  or  chronicle  at  the  end 
of  the  month.*  As  has  been  observed, — “The 
exercise  of  such  a liberty  or  power  appears  to  be 
contemplated,  not  only  by  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  even  by  nearly  all  its  forms ; for  why 
the  repeated  discussions  of  every  measure,  with 
generally  considerable  intervals  between,  which  the 
rules  of  parliament  require,  unless  it  were  intended 
that  members  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
fully  learning  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents, 
or  of  the  nation  in  general,  before  coming  to  a 
final  decision,  and  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the 
new  information  respecting  every  subject  brought 
before  them  which  the  agitation  of  it  without  doors 
may  call  forth  ? If  not,  why  are  not  the  members 
of  either  House  of  parliament  rigorously  secluded, 
like  a jury,  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world  while  discharging  their  functions,  and  called 
upon  to  declare,  by  a single  vote,  a determination 
upou  each  case  submitted  to  them,  which  no  re- 
consideration must  shake?  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  attempt  to  keep  the  public  out 
from  a knowledge  of  the  debates  during  their  pro- 
gress, either  by  prohibiting  their  publication,  or 
by  locking  the  doors  of  the  House,  is  n mere  mo - 
tlern  usurpation , and  that  the  universal  under- 
standing of  the  constitution  in  earlier  times  was 
entirely  consistent  w ith  the  principle  of  the  exist- 
ing  practice.  By  the  mode  now'  established  the 
parliament  is  kept  constantly  under  the  actual 
observation  of  the  country,  and  no  determination 
can  be  come  to  there  without  the  public  voice  hav- 
ing been  allowed  its  fair  opportunity  of  influencing 
the  legislative  vote.”  t But  the  parliament  silting 
in  the  year  1771  were  not  likely  to  anticipate  this 

• CVmpanion  to  Newspaper  ;J  Clianae*  of  A«!miumr.»tton  and 
I tut  on  ol  lVrtie*.  t Id.  Id. 
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conclusion,  or  admit  the  right  without  a struggle. 
They  had  been  labouring  with  all  their  might  to 
shut  their  doors,  and  to  keep  them  shut,  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  to  choke  all  attempts  at  publicity,  and 
to  seclude  themselves  as  rigorously  as  a jury,  or  as 
a secret  irresponsible  tribunal.  The  newspaper 
people,  who  must  have  foreseen,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
provided  for  what  followed,  began  to  give  accounts 
of  debates  as  they  occurred  about  January.  On 
the  5th  of  February  Colonel  George  Onslow, 
now  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  rose  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  denounce  the  inso- 
lence and  wickedness  of  these  proceedings ; and 
to  move  the  reading  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
26th  of  February,  1728.  The  resolutions  were 
read  accordingly,  being  to  this  effect — “ That 
it  is  an  indignity  to,  and  a breach  of  privi- 
lege of,  this  House,  for  any  person  to  presume  to 
give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers  any  account 
or  minutes  of  debate,  or  other  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  that,  upon  dis- 
covery of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
any  such  written  or  printed  newspaper,  this  House 
will  proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost 
severity.”  It  was  then  ordered  that  there  should 
be  a call  of  the  House  on  the  8th  of  February. 
Upon  that  day  Onslow  renewed  his  .complaints, 
and  said  that  the  newspnper  people  had  been 
calling  him  names.  “They  call  me,”  said  he, 
“little  Cocking  George!  but  I am  a cock  they 
will  not  easily  beHt.  I never  will  give  up  this 
point!”  Alderman  Trccothick  said,  “1  wish  every 
man  in  England  might  hear  what  passes  in 
this  House.  1 doubt  whether  this  House  has  a 
right  to  punish  publications  respecting  public  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  arc  given  correctly.”  Burke 
delivered  a good  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said,  “ As  long  as  there  is  an  interest  out  of  doors 
to  examine  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  so  long 
will  you  find  men  that  will  do  what  these  printers 
have  done.”  Onslow’s  stem  award  was,  however, 
carried  by  a majority  of  90  against  55,  and  two  of 
the  printers,  Thompson  and  Wheble,  were  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  answer  the  charge  of 
infringing  the  standing  order,  &c*  The  printers 
took  no  notice  of  the  order ; and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  sergeant-at-arms  w as  directed  to 
take  them  into  custody.  That  functionary  could 
not  find  them,  and  was  taunted  and  laughed  at 
while  prosecuting  his  search.  On  the  1st  of 
March  there  was  another  debate  upon  printers ; 
and  it  was  moved  by  ministers  that  Evans  should 
attend  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Whitworth  moved  to  add, 
“ and  with  all  his  compositors,  pressmen,  type,  and 
devils.”  Mr.  James  Townshend  begged  that 
“ the  devils,  at  least,”  might  be  left  out : but  Burke 
said,  “ The  devil  is  the  most  material  person  in  all 
this  business — the  most  material  evidence  for  dis- 
covery!” Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  did  not  like  these 
facetim,  complained  that  on  both  sides  gentlemen 
were  behaving  in  a gross  and  ludicrous  manner. 

• Civcsdiih'i  Deb* lot ; from  the  Egcrtoo  MSS* 
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In  the  end,  a motion  for  adjournment  being  lost, 
Evans,  the  printer,  was  ordered  to  attend.  * Evans 
treated  the  order  with  contempt.  On  the  4th  of 
March  Colonel  Onslow  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
king  to  issue  a proclamation,  offering  a reward  of 
fifty  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  either  of  the 
contumacious  printers.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  royal  proclamation  was  issued  accordingly. 
On  the  12th  of  March  the  gallant  colonel  enlarged 
the  campaign  by  denouncing  six  more  printers  as 
guilty  of  the  same  enormities.  The  minority, 
though  weak  in  numbers,  had  made  a strong 
opposition  at  every  stage  of  these  harsh  proceed- 
ings : they  now  kept  up  the  debate  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  divided  the  House  no  fewer 
than  four-and-twenty  times!  The  battle  was  re- 
newed on  the  14th,  when  twelve  more  divisions 
took  place,  but  it  was  in  the  end  carried  by  an 
immense  majority  that  all  the  printers  accused 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  On 
the  next  day  (the  15th  of  March)  Wheble  was 
carried  before  Alderman  Wilkes  by  another  printer, 
or  printer’s  man,  named  Twyne  Carpenter.  Wilkes 
instantly  discharged  Wheble  from  custody,  and 
made  him  enter  into  his  own  recognisance  to  pro- 
secute Carpenter  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions 
for  false  imprisonment  or  an  illegal  arrest.  Then 
Wheble  went  at  large  and  Carpenter  claimed  the 
fifty  pounds  reward,  as  having  done  his  part  in 
apprehending  one  of  the  printers  and  carrying 
him  before  a magistrate.  The  secretary  of  state 
refused  to  pay  the  money,  as  government  suspected 
his  intention  in  carrying  his  prisoner  before  Wilkes. 
Wilkes  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  to  justify  his 
own  conduct  and  to  declare  that  the  proclamation 
did  not  charge  Wheble  with  any  crime,  and  that 
the  taking  him  into  custody  had  been  a gross  vio- 
lation of  the  liberty  of  tire  subject,  and  of  the 
chartered  privileges  of  the  city.  On  the  same  day 
Thompson,  another  printer  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation, was  carried  before  Alderman  Oliver, 
who  followed  Wilkes’s  example,  and  discharged 
him.  Of  the  six  other  printers  charged  by  Colonel 
Onslow,  four  presented  themselves;  a fifth  (W. 
Woodfall)  could  not  attend,  being  already  in 
custody  in  Newgate  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ; and  the  sixth  (Millar)  refused  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  Commons.  Colonel  Onslow  ob- 
tained another  order  to  the  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
sergeant  sent  into  the  city  Whitham,  one  of  the 
messengers,  who,  instead  of  taking  Millar,  was 
taken  prisoner  himself  by  John  Town,  a city  con- 
stable, who  carried  him  oft'  to  Guildhall.  Wilkes, 
the  sitting  alderman,  said  he  had  finished  the 
business  of  the  day  and  would  not  enter  upon  the 
case.  The  messenger  was  then  conveyed  by 
Millar  and  the  constable  to  the  Mansion  House. 
The  lord  mayor.  Brass  Crosby,  being,  or  pretend- 
ing to  be,  indisposed,  the  messenger  was  kept  there 
for  three  hours.  Between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  Wilkes 
and  Oliver,  admitted  the  parties,  among  whom  was 
• C.readtsV,  Dfbs'vt : (tom  the  E|«rtoo  MSS 
VOL.  I. 


now  included  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms.  The 
printer  having  stated  his  complaint  the  mayor 
asked  the  messenger  by  what  authority  he  had 
presumed  to  commit  the  assault?  The  messenger 
pleaded  the  order  of  the  speaker  of  the  Commons, 
and  produced  his  warrant ; and  then  the  deputy- 
sergeant  announced  in  a technical  and  solemn 
manner,  that  he  was  there  by  the  speaker’s  com- 
mand to  carry  off  not  only  the  messenger  but  also 
his  prisoner  Millar.  The  bold  triumvirate  who 
sate  in  judgment  represented  that  by  the  city 
charters  no  caption  could  be  made  east  of  Temple 
Bar  without  the  authority  of  the  lord  mayor ; and 
that  the  arrest  of  any  citizen  by  one  who  was  nei- 
ther peace  officer  nor  constable  was  an  offence  not 
to  be  overlooked.  They  discharged  Millar  out  of 
the  custody  of  the  messenger,  and  then  allowed  the 
printer  and  bis  witnesses  to  prove  the  assault  which 
had  been  committed  upon  him,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  the  messenger’s  having  taken  hold  of 
him  by  the  arm.  By  direction  of  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  the  messenger  refused  to  give  bail ; and 
thereupon  my  lord  mayor  Crosby  and  Aldermen 
Wilkes  and  Oliver  signed  a warrant  committing 
him  to  the  Compter.  The  officers  came  in  to 
carry  off  the  messenger,  but  bail  was  then  offered 
and  accepted ; and  the  deputy-sergeant  and  the 
messenger  took  their  departure  for  the  more  courtly 
end  of  the  town.  Crosby  was  a stanch  lord 
mayor,  and  Oliver  an  intrepid  alderman,  but  in  all 
these  transactions  people  perceived  the  daring 
genius  of  John  Wilkes.  Alderman  Sawbridge 
and  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshetid  took  no  sort  of  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  differed  in  opinion  from 
those  who  did ; and  even  Chatham  thought  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  his  two  allies  had  gone  rather 
too  far  in  committing  the  messenger  of  the  House 
and  holding  him  to  bail*  The  deputy  sergeant- 
at-arms,  on  the  18th  of  March,  reported  what  had 
passed  to  the  Commons  ;t  and  the  Commons,  in  a 
fury  of  indignation,  issued  orders  for  the  lord  mayor 
to  attend  in  his  place,  and  to  the  lord  mayor’s 
clerk  to  bring  up  the  Mansion-house  minute-book, 
in  which  the  proceedings  had  been  entered.  The 
lord  mayor  went  down  to  the  House  followed  by  an 
immense  mob  and  loud  huzzas,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  19th.  He  alleged  that  he  was  ill,  and  that 
he  was  bound  by  his  oaths  of  office  to  guard  the 
city  franchises,  and  to  act  as  he  had  done.  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  been  hissed  and  hooted  by 
the  people,  was  exceedingly  irate.  He  said  that 
there  were  two  other  criminals,  aldermen  both,  and 
he  moved  to  proceed  against  Oliver,  adding,  that 

* Colonel  Ban*  to  Chatham  and  Chatham  to  Barrc.  In  Chatham 

Cur.' 

t The  speaker  «nt  into  the  whole  atory.  He  said  that  the  mes- 
senger had  arrested  Millar  in  hi*  shop,  laying  hand*  on  him  withi 
" You  are  my  i>ri*oaer ; I arreet  you  by  virtue  of  a warrant  of  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Common*  :**— tnat  Millar  *aid  he  knew  of 
no  offence  on  hb*  part,  and  of  no  authority  in  the  speaker  to  order 
his  arrest ; and  declared  he  would  not  submit.  “ This.”  continued  the 
speaker,  ” occasioned  « little  itrmgglg.  when  Millar  sent  for  the  con- 
stable, who  came  accompanied  by  three  other  person*.  . . . . . . 
1 ordered  him  (the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms).  if  they  were  so  disposed 
in  this  busiorsa  as  to  go  to  e*tren*ity,  to  have  patience  to  wait  till  the 
messenger  was  actually  committed;  my  reason  being  that  it  might 
appear"  who  bad  been  the  committing  magistrate.  Cavendttht 
DtbaUi ; k' get  ton  AfS6‘. 
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delays  were  dangerous,  that  no  business  ought  to 
go  on  till  this  was  settled  ; that  the  question  w as, 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  House  should  die  or 
live : he  also  spoke  of  assassins,  but  even  in  the 
height  of  his  wrath  he  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  of  Wilkes.  Colonel  Barre  told  Fox  that 
the  worst  kind  of  assassin  was  he  who  stabs  a man 
behind  his  back.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  was  in 
his  place,  said  that  he  was  ready  to  justify  his  con- 
duct ; that  he  bared  his  breast  to  their  blow,  and 
that  he  w ished  to  attend  de  die  in  diem.  Allud- 
ing to  Fox,  he  said,  “ There  is  a very  young 
member  of  great  abilities  who  is  taking  a Bort  of 
lead  in  the  I louse,  and  who  is  to  be  allow  ed  the 
privileges  of  youth  and  inexperience!’*  As  none 
of  his  enemies  ventured  to  name  Wilkes,  his  friend 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  stood  up,  and  with  a very 
obvious  motive  begged  to  move  the  attendance  of 
John  Wilkes,  Ksq.,  &c.  &c.,  saying  that,  as  they 
had  attucked  the  lord  mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if  they  passed 
over  Wilkes,  who  had  taken  so  capital  a part 
in  the  city  proceedings.  The  House  was  thus 
obliged  to  meddle  again  with  this  dangerous  adver- 
sary, and  to  command  his  attendance  at  the  bar.* 

• It  »AS  during  theac  debate*  (on  March  the  19lh)  that  Wedder- 
burn  continued  tin*  joke*  about  printers'  devil*.  Mr.  Dowdcswell 
having  a'luded  to  the  hardship  of  the  raw*  of  Twyne  Carpenter,  who 
had  not  leren  allowed  the  50/.  reward  offered  by  government,  but 
had  been  obliged  by  Wilkes  to  enter  into  a recognisance  for  hi*  ap- 
pearance tii  nmwer  for  an  awault.  Wrdd.-rbum  mid  that  the  whole 
thing  um  plain  and  manifest  rolluaiuu  to  get  the  5 «/.  At  Carpen- 
ter wai  a printer,  Weddcrburn  dune  to  convert  him  into  a printer's 
devil.  ••  Thi,  Twyne  Carpenter,  ' said  he.  ••  is  printer's  devil  to 
Mr.  Wheble;  Mr.  Wheble  is  arrested  by  bis  own  devil,  and  carried 


Wilkes  set  them  at  defiance,  refusing  to  attend 
unless  in  his  seat  as  member  for  Middlesex ! The 
summons  was  repeated  three  several  times,  but 
without  producing  any  effect.  “ I observe,”  said 
Wilkes,  in  a letter  to  the  speaker,  “ that  no  notice 
is  taken  of  me  in  your  order  as  a member  of  the 
House,  and  that  I am  not  required  to  attend  in  my 
place  : both  these  circumstances  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  my  case,  and  I hold  them  absolutely 
indispensable.  In  the  name  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  I again  demand  my  seat,  having  the 
honour  of  being  freely  chosen,  by  a very  great  ma- 
jority, one  of  the  representatives  for  the  said 
county.’*  Nothing  remained  but  compulsion,  and 
this  ministers  were  afraid  of  using.  His  majesty 
said,  “ I will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
devil  Wilkes."*  And  so  he  was  left  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  This  miserable,  avowed  weakness  w ith 
regard  to  one  who  was  considered  as  being  the  very 
head  and  front  of  the  offence  brought  the  whole 
cabinet  into  contempt.  The  lord  mayor’s  clerk  ap- 
peared with  the  minute-book  and  submitted  at  the 
order  of  the  House  to  erase  the  commitment  of  the 

before  hi*  own  author  (Wilke*):  thU  nrrwt.  arising  oat  of  a 
compart  lietween  the  devil  mid  Wheble.  is  determined  try  the  author 
to  be  illegal,  and  thrv  bind  the  devil  over  to  anawer  for  wliat  he  had 

done I think  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  U to  leave  the 

devil  to  the  printer,  and  the  printer  to  the  devil.  Whether  printer 
beau  devil,  or  devil  beats  printer,  la  of  no  eonee^uence  ; there  may 
possibly  be  the  devil  to  do,  and  certainly  there  will  be  the  devil  to 
pay  ; I nit  that  it  nothing  to  ua.  If  the  devil  has  l wen  paid,  and  re- 
ceived the  50/  reward  offered  by  the  proclamation,  he  haa  fairlj  out- 
witted the  noble  lord  near  me.  Whether  he  lias  or  baa  not  1 do  not 
know  ; but  I hope  that  the  devil  will  find  no  fiiemli  in  this  House, 
however  busy  he  may  have  been  in  the  rity.  or  however  bu«y  thr  city 
may  have  been  with  him.*'—  CdrmdriVi  MS.  Dt hatu.—Parl.  Ihrt. 

• Letter  to  Chatham. 
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messenger  and  the  whole  of  that  record ; for  which 
conduct  a severe  reprimand  was  passed  upon  him 
by  a general  court  of  aldermen.*  The  town-clerk 
was  amusing  himself  at  Bath,  so  that  the  charters 
of  the  city  could  not  be  had  for  reference ; and,  on 
this  account,  and  because  of  the  mayor’s  indispo- 
sition, some  delay  was  allowed.  But  on  the  25th  of 
March  the  lord  mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
both  in  the  House.  His  lordship  refused  the 
assistance  of  counsel  under  the  limitations  pro- 
posed, which  were,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dispute  the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  and 
spoke  at  large  in  his  own  defence,  reading,  umong 
other  things,  the  oaths  of  office  and  city  charter. 
Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved  the  ministerial  resolu- 
tions— “ That,  to  release  a person  taken  by  virtue 
of  the  speaker’s  warrant,  to  apprehend  a mes- 
senger of  the  House  for  executing  his  warrant,  and 
to  hold  the  messenger  to  bail  for  such  pretended 
assault,  were  all  breaches  of  privilege  j”  and,  upon 
a division,  at  midnight,  this  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  212  against  90.  After  this  division 
Sir  George  Seville,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  Mr. 
Dowdcswell,  and  other  members  of  opposition 
seceded,  and  the  lord  mayor,  on  account  of  his 
health,  was  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  mob,  wait- 
ing outside  the  House,  received  the  mayor  with 
loud  buzzas,  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and 
dragged  him  home  in  triumph.  All  the  avenues 
to  the  House  were  crowded,  many  members  were 
insulted,  and  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  were 
called  in  to  keep  the  peace  and  disperse  the  mob. 
Late  as  it  was,  ministers  proposed  to  proceed 
against  the  alderman.  The  opposition  moved  an 
adjournment ; but  this  was  negatived  by  214 
against  97.  When  the  alderman  was  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  he  said,  he  owned  and  gloried 
in  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge  ; he  knew  that,  what- 
ever punishment  was  intended  by  the  majority, 
nothing  he  could  say  would  avert  it;  as  for  himself, 
he  was  perfectly  unconcerned  ; and,  as  he  expected 
little  from  their  justice,  he  defied  their  power.  This 
provoked  Lord  North,  who  had  not  meant  to  go  so 
far,  to  prompt  Welbore  Ellis  to  move  the  alder- 
man’s commitment  to  the  Tower.  Upon  this.  Colonel 
Bam!  made  a most  violent  speech  against  the  trea- 
sury bench,  and  then  left  the  House  with  Dunning, 
Cornwall,  Sergeant  Glynn,  Aldermen  Trecotlnck, 
Townshend,  Sawbridge,  and  several  others.  [Not- 
withstanding their  disapprobation  of  a part  of  the 
proceedings  against  the  messenger,  both  Sawbridge 
and  Townshend  had  declared  that  they  would  have 
done  the  same  thing,  had  they  happened  to  have 
been  called  upon  as  city  magistrates.]  Sir  John 
Griffin  moved  a middle  measure  byway  of  amend- 
ment, proposing  that  the  words  “ reprimanded  by 
the  speaker”  should  be  inserted  instead  of  “ com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  of  London but  this  was 

* W«  hare  examined  the  Minute-book  at  the  Maoaion-houie.  The 
erasure— in  all  about  ten  lines  — *coms  to  have  beeu  done  by  a 
very  angry  or  determined  pen.  It  is  so  broad  and  black  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  read  the  words  beneath.  It  appears  that  Millar  was  ac- 
companied by  Henry  Page,  of  Newgate-street.  printer,  and  by  John 
Topping,  of  Uttle  Old  Bailey,  printer;  and  that  Millar  waa  regularly 
bound  over  to  prosecute  the  messenger 
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negatived  by  a majority  of  170  to  38.  Alderman 
Oliver  asked  leave  to  call  at  his  own  house  before 
going  to  prison,  which  was  granted ; the  House 
then  (at  four  in  the  morning)  adjourned,  and,  at 
seven  o’clock  the  alderman  was  carried  quietly  to 
the  Tower.  In  the  course  of  the  long  and  out- 
rageous debate  Alderman  Townshend  had  de- 
claimed against  the  wanton  abuse  of  privilege  by 
both  Houses,  and  their  foul  attempt  to  keep  the 
people  ignorant  of  what  they  were  doing : he  had 
spoken  of  the  general  discontent  prevailing  out  of 
doors,  and  had  told  them  that  the  real  great  cause 
of  that  discontent  was  the  king’s  mother.  “ Many,” 
he  exclaimed,  “ who  support  the  present  motion 
are  more  assiduous  to  please  the  wantonness  of 
female  caprice,  than  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
their  constituents  : instead  of  gaining  the  esteem 

of  their  country',  they  arc  only  solicitous  to  gratify 
the  ambitious  views  of  one  aspiring  woman  ; who, 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  British  name,  is  well 
known  to  direct  the  operations  of  our  despicable 
ministers.  Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  know 
what  woman  I allude  to?  If  he  does,  I will  tell 
him; — it  is  to  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales.  1 
aver  that  wc  have  been  governed  ten  years  by  a 
woman.  It  is  not  the  sex  I object  to,  but  the  go- 
vernment ; were  we  well  ruled,  the  ruler  would  be 
an  object  of  little  signification.  It  is  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  criminal’s  rank  which  should  prevent 
you  from  punishing  the  criminality.”  The  public 
had  never  ceased  coupling  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cess-dowager and  Lord  Bute,  and  this  w-as  not  the 
first  time  that  her  royal  highness  had  been  hinted 
at  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  one  had  ventured  name  her  or  de- 
nounce her  in  this  broad  manner.  Yet  ministers 
remained  mute,  and  let  Townshend ’s  censure 
pass  almost  unnoticed ; for  it  was  not  till  five 
hours  after  that  Lord  North,  the  only  one  who 
spoke,  assured  the  alderman  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  fact,  as  he  (Lord  North)  had  been  in  a 
large  share  of  confidence  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  knew  of  no  such  influence.  He  did  not 
even  venture  to  pay  the  princess-dowager  the 
smallest  compliment.  This  caused  Junius  to 
remark  that  the  mother  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  branded  by  name  as  the  authoress  of  all  our 
calamities,  and  the  charge  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  censure  or  contradiction.  On  the  27th 
they  called  up  the  lord  mayor.  All  the  avenues 
were  again  beset  by  an  immense  mob,  who  insulted 
several  of  the  ministerial  members,  and  treated 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  still  more  roughly.  The 
motion  first  proposed  was,  that  the  lord  mayor,  on 
account  of  his  delicate  health  should  not  he  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  only  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  But  Crosby  disdained 
this  indulgence,  and,  repeating  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  a citizen  and  a m igistrate,  he  defied 
the  treasury-bench,  and  desired  that  he  might  he 
sent  to  join  his  honourable  and  noble-minded 
friend  in  the  Tower.  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  there- 
fore, moved  an  amendment  to  that  effect ; and  this 
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was  carried  by  a majority  of  202  against  39.  Mr. 
Burke  and  Sir  George  Saville  left  the  House  be- 
fore the  debate  was  well  begun,  stating  that  they 
considered  the  refusal  to  hear  the  lord  mayor  by 
counsel  on  all  the  points  as  a denial  of  justice. 
Barre,  Cornwall,  Mr.  James  Grenville,  and  others 
went  away  before  the  division,  and  the  Rocking- 
ham party  in  general  absented  themselves.  The 
report  had  spread  that  Lord  North  would  assuredly 
resign.  His  lordship  now  declared  that,  though  he 
wished  much  for  ease  and  retirement,  he  had  no 
thought  of  going  out ; that  nothing  but  the  king 
or  the  mob,  who  were  near  destroying  him  that 
day,  could  remove  him ; and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  weather  out  the  storm.  He  was  affected 
to  tears  while  he  spoke,  and  then  so  far  'forgot  his 
habitual  good-nature  and  discretion,  as  to  accuse 
the  minority  of  having  hired  the  mob  to  destroy 
him.*  This  called  up  Burke’s  brother  William, 
who  exclaimed,  “ It  is  a falsehood,  a most  egre- 
gious falsehood  ; the  minority  are  to  a man  per- 
sons of  honour,  who  scorn  such  a resource.  Such 
a charge  could  only  emanate  from  a man  hack- 
neyed in  indirect  measures.”  The  tumult  out  of 
doors  continued  to  be  so  violent  that  the  House 
was  obliged  to  stop  business  for  some  hours ; the 
justices  of  Westminster  came  to  the  bar  to  declare 
that  they  could  not  read  the  riot  act,  and  that  the 
constables  were  overpowered ; and,  upon  this,  the 
sheriffs  were  called  upon,  who  went  out  of  the 
House  with  many  of  the  popular  members,  who 
spoke  to  the  people  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranquillity.  About  ten  o’clock  at  night  the  lord 
mayor  left  the  House  in  custody  of  the  deputy  ser- 
gcant-at-arms.  The  mob  again  took  the  horses 
from  his  carriage  and  drew  him  in  triumph  to  the 
Mansion-house.  But  for  his  interference  the  de- 
puty sergeant  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
Temple  Bar,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
sustained  some  bodily  injury.  His  lordship  re- 
mained at  the  Mansion-house  till  the  Tower  gates 
were  open,  and  then  went  privately  to  his  prison. 
After  he  left  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Weibore 
Ellis  moved  that  a secret  committee  of  twenty-one 
members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  then  unusual  and 
solemn  process  of  ballot,  should  be  appointed  44  to 
examine  into  the  several  facts  and  circumstances 
relative  to  the  late  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  orders  of  the  House,  and  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther proceedings  may  be  requisite  to  enforce  a due 
obedience  thereto.”  To  this  Mr.  Wcdderburn 
added  a motion  for  an  open  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  occasion  of  the  present  riots 
and  tumults  in  the  avenues  leading  to  the  House, 
where  the  persons  of  members  had  been  attacked. 
Mr.  Ellis’s  secret  committee  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
met  for  the  first  time  on  the  following  day ; but 
Wedderburn’s  open  committee  was  got  rid  of 

• The  mob  bad  seired  Lord  North,  had  got  him  »mung*t  them, 
and,  but  for  the  interference  of  Sir  WillUrn  Meredith,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Oie  opposition,  it  was  thought  they  would  have  demolished 
him.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  Char  Ice  Fox  complained  to  the  Home 
that  he  too  had  been  gTO«*ly  insulted  by  the  mob  in  Palace-yard, 
who  had  broken  the  gla***  of  Ida  carriage  and  pelted  him  with 
oranges  and  stones. 
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through  an  adjournment.  The  trick  of  adjourn- 
ment was  also  resorted  to,  in  order  to  save  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Wilkes.  They  had  appointed  the  8th  of 
April  for  his  compulsory  appearance  at  the  bar, 
and  they  adjourned  till  the  9th.  In  the  mean  time 
all  honour  was  paid  to  the  captives  in  the  Tower  : 
they  were  visited  by  the  Dukes  of  Manchester  and 
Portland,  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and  Tankerville,  Lord 
King,  Admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Mr.  Burke,  and  many  others : 
the  two  sheriffs  waited  upon  them  to  express  their 
entire  disapprobation  of  all  the  proceedings  against 
them ; and  at  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
the  day  after  their  commitment  the  thanks  of  the 
city  were  unanimously  voted  to  such  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  had  supported  the  lord 
mayor  and  his  colleagues  and  maintained  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  city.  They  had  already  en- 
gaged to  pay  any  law  expenses  that  might  occur, 
and  they  now  voted  that  all  the  expenses  of  the 
lord  mayor’s  and  Mr.  Oliver’s  table,  &c.,  while  in 
confinement,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  city. 
While  these  things  were  doing  in  Guildhall  a 
poorer  class  of  performers  expressed  their  senti- 
ments upon  Tower  Hill  by  hanging  and  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  effigies  meant  to  represent  Lord  Bute, 
Lord  North,  and  other  great  men.  On  Friday, 
the  5th  of  March,  the  two  captives  were  brought 
by  habeas  corpus  from  the  Tower  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  de  Grey’s  chambers,  attended  by  a host  of 
friends.  After  hearing  Sergeant  Glynn  and  Mr. 
Lee,  the  lord  chief  justice  said  that  he  could  nei- 
ther bail  nor  discharge  them.  They  were  then 
taken  to  Lord  Mansfield’s  chambers.  “ This,” 
said  Mansfield,  “ is  no  new  case.  I am  obliged 
to  go  by  law  and  precedent.  I can  neither  bail 
nor  discharge  you  while  the  parliament  is  sitting 
and  so  they  were  carried  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
they  remained  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  In  the  grand  mGlee  of  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  the  primers  and  the  news- 
papers were  allowed  to  escape  unnoticed  and  un- 
scathed. They  had,  in  fact,  obtained  advantages 
equal  to  a victory,  and  had  little  more  to  fear  from 
publishing  speeches  and  debates.  On  the  30th  of 
April  the  secret  committee  of  twenty-one  members, 
which  had  been  Bitting  regularly,  produced  their 
anxiously  expected  report.  This  document  con- 
sisted merely  of  a long  and  tedious  deduction  of 
facts  and  cases,  ending  with  a recommendation  to 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient that  Millar,  the  printer,  should  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.*  The 
reading  of  it  was  followed  by  a universal  roar  of 
laughter  at  the  impotency  of  the  conclusion.  Mr. 
Burke  compared  the  secret  committee  to  the 
assembly  of  mice,  who  came  to  a resolution  that 
the  cat,  to  prevent  her  doing  any  farther  mischief, 
should  be  tied  up,  but  unfortunately  forgot  to  say 

• The  grand  inn  at  the  quarter-sessions  at  Guildhall,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  found  bills  of  inritrlroenl 
against  Y«yne  Carpenter  and  Whithorn,  the  messenger. 
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how  the  tying  up  was  to  be  managed.  Eventually 
nothing  was  done,  or  even  attempted;  and  thus 
was  established  the  practice  of  publishing  the  de- 
bates in  newspapers — a practice  now  justly  consi- 
dered to  be  essential  to  the  effective  working  of  the 
representative  system.*  But  for  John  Wilkes  the 
right  might  not  have  been  established  for  years. 

To  eke  out  the  ways  and  means  Lord  North 
thought  himself  obliged  to  resort  to  a lottery,  which 
has  been  properly  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
ways  of  raising  money.  In  the  course  of  a speech, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  his  lordship  had  said  that 
there  was  now  no  fear  of  war,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  peace  and  prosperity  ex- 
cept the  internal  discontents  which  a desperate 
faction  was  fomenting  with  falsehoods  and  inven- 
tions. He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
Colonel  Barre,  who  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
ministerial' glosses,  war  was  not  far  distant,  and 
who  stigmatised  the  lottery  as  an  iniquitous  project 
to  bribe  the  servants  of  the  public — a use  to  which 
lotteries  had  certainly  been  applied  before  now. 
On  the  30th  of  April  the  question  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  was  again  brought  before  the  Lords  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  moved  for  expunging 
the  resolution  adopted  on  that  subject.  Chatham 
delivered  a long  harangue — apparently  without 
being  interrupted — and  the  speech  was  reported  at 
full  length  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  The  great 
orator  had  been  consulting  with  his  friends  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  get  up  a question  about 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  county  members ; but  he  col- 
lected little  encouragement,  and  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  moving,  on  the  1st  of  Muy,  for 
an  address  to  the  king  to  dissolve  the  present  par- 
liament at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  to  call  a new 
one  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  The  exciting 
speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  also  pub- 
lished forthwith  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  It  drew 
a sad  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  country 
now  and  the  condition  it  was  in  only  a few  years 
before.  Then  we  were  victorious  abroad  and  tran- 
quil at  home,  the  envy  and  terror  of  all  our 
enemies:  then,  though  there  might  be  animosities 
among  the  grandees,  the  people  were  satisfied, 
happy,  and  loyal.  “ But  now,”  he  exclaimed, 
“ how  is  the  prospect  darkened ! How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  ! On  public  days  the  royal  ears  are 
saluted  with  hisses  and  hoots ; and  he  sees  libels 
against  his  person  and  government  written  with 

• CtuuijTM  or  Administration  nnd  ! tutor v of  Pnrtit.,  in  Comp,  to 
Newspaper.— P*rl.  llut- — Letters  from  Cakraft  ansi  Colonel  llarw 
to  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Corret  While  thia  war  was  raging  thecitv  and 
the  legislature  hud  another  serious  contest.  It  arose  out  of  a bill  fur 
enclosing  aud  embanking  part  of  the  river  Thames  adjoining  to  Dur- 
ham-yam.  The  city  considered  that  this  would  be  an  invasion  of 
their  property : they  were  heard  by  counsel,  and  they  produced  a 
grant  of  Hcnryr  VII.,  conferring  on  them  all  the  soil  and  bed  of  the 
river  from  Staines  Bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
ether  side  a charter  was  produced  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  ha  re- 
served the  bed  of  the  river  ; and  it  was  contended  that  the  city,  by 
receiving  the  Litter  grant,  abandoned  the  former.  The  enclosure 
and  embankment  proposed  was  for  a great  public  improvement,  and 
the  extreme  rigid  claimed  by  the  corporation  was  absurd : neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  opposition  opnoaed  the  bill  and  divided  the  House 
three  times.  It  was  carried  at  last  by  a majority  of  aboot  M to  16 ; 
and  the  pile  of  buildings  called  the  Adelphi  toon  rose  on  the  dis- 
puted tile. 


impunity — juries  solemnly  acquitting  the  pub- 
lishers. What  greater  mortification  cun  befall  a 
monarch!  Yet  this  sacrifice  he  makes  to  his 
ministers.  To  their  false  steps  he  owes  his  dis- 
grace.” The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  the  late  con- 
vention with  Spain  concerning  the  Falkland 
Islands,  were  again  stigmatised  as  mean  and  dis- 
honourable ; the  occurrences  in  St.  George’s 
Fields  were  again  held  up  to  detestation ; the  pro- 
ceedings against  Wilkes  were  once  more  recapitu- 
lated ; and  America,  where  the  storm  was  lulled, 
not  past,  was  described  as  being  injured,  insulted 
by  an  inept  ministry  and  corrupt  parliament.  He 
did  not  lower  the  popular  tone  in  speaking  of  the 
occurrences  in  St.  George’s  Fields : he  called  them 
“murders;”  he  reprobated  the  conduct  of  tiie 
Commons  in  refusing  to  inquire  into  those  murders, 
and  into  the  proceedings  of  those  who  hail  advised 
his  majesty  to  bestow  thanks  and  rewards  upon  the 
persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  murders.  He 
complained  of  the  immense  private  debt  contracted 
by  the  crown,  and  of  the  Commons  paying  that  debt 
without  inspecting  any  account.  u AH  these  cir- 
cumstances,” said  he,  “ have  justly  alarmed  the 
nation,  and  made  them  uncommonly  attentive  to 
the  operations  of  parliament : hence  the  publica- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  debates.  And  where  is 
the  injury,  if  the  members  act  upon  honest 
rinciples?  For  a public  assembly  to  be  afraid  of 
aving  their  deliberations  published  is  monstrous, 
and  speaks  for  itself.  No  mortal  can  construe 
such  a procedure  to  their  advantage;  and  the 
practice  of  locking  the  doors  is  sufficient  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind ; they  must  sec  that  all  is  not 
well  within.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  shutting 
their  doors,  the  Commons  would  overturn  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  printers  had  spirit,  and 
resisted.  The  irritated  Commons  exalted  their 
privilege  above  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their 
servants  acted  illegally  in  the  execution  of  their 
illegal  orders.  The  magistrates  of  London  under- 
toofcthe  cause  of  the  printers,  and  the  protection 
of  the  laws  and  of  tne  city’s  franchises.  The 
Commons  still  proceeded  with  the  same  outrageous 
violence.  They  called  upon  the  magistrates  to 
justify  their  conduct,  and  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  heard  by  counsel.  These  men,  who  had 
allowed  the  prostituted  electors  of  Shoreham. 
counsel  to  defend  a bargain  to  sell  their  borough, 
by  auction,  w ould  not  grant  the  same  indulgence  tm 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  pleading  for  the  laws, 
of  England  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duty.  Accordingly  they  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  for  not  violating  his  oath.  The  most  sacred 
obligation  of  morality  and  religion  they  voted 
criminal,  when  it  happened  to  stand  in  competition 
with  their  assumed  privileges.  Their  next  step- 
was  the  act  of  a mob,  and  not  of  a parliament. 

I mean  the  expunging  of  the  recognisance  entered 
at  Guildhall.  We  have  heard  of  such  violence 
committed  by  the  French  king;  and  it  seems 
much  better  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  Paris 
than  of  London.  The  people  of  this  kingdom  will 
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never  submit  to  such  barefaced  tyranny.  They 
must  see  that  it  is  time  to  rouse,  when  their  own 
creatures  dare  to  assume  a power  of  stopping  pro- 
secutions by  their  vote,  and  consequently  of  resolv- 
ing the  law  of  the  land  into  their  will  and  pleasure. 
The  imprudence,  and  indeed  the  absolute  madness, 
of  these  measures,  demonstrates  not  the  result  of 
that  assembly’s  calm,  unbiassed  deliberations,  but 
the  dictates  of  weak  uninformed  ministers,  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  mislead  the  sovereign.  It  is 
impossible  that  a grave  and  once  venerable  body 
of  men,  if  left  to  itself,  should  have  converted  go- 
vernment into  a scuffle  with  a single  individual. 
Were  the  Commons  not  absolute  slaves  to  the  man 
who  holds  the  golden  keys  of  the  treasury,  they 
could  never  have  rendered  the  very  name  of  par- 
liament ridiculous,  by  carrying  on  a constant  war 
against  Mr.  Wilkes.”  He  told  ministers  that  it 
was  entirely  through  their  misconduct  that  Wilkes 
had  become  a person  of  consequence  in  the  state ; 
that  their  prosecuting  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  would  make  him  still  more ; that,  when  he  set 
their  authority  at  defiance  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
printers,  they  had  truckled  to  him,  had  shamefully 
given  up  the  point,  and,  after  punishing  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city,  had  suffered  him  to  escape 
with  impunity,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  world  had 
acknowledged  John  Wilkes  to  be  their  lord  and 
master.  “ My  Lords,”  continued  Chatham, 
“ matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  the  Commons 
being  both  odious  and  contemptible,  there  remains 
but  one  possible  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  order  to 
save  the  name  and  institution  of  parliament  from 
ruin,  the  Commons  must,  according  to  the  earnest 
request  of  a majority  of  the  electors  of  England, 
and  the  wish  of  almost  all  the  nation,  be  dissolved. 
This  step  may  restore  good  humour  and  tranquil- 
lity on  the  one  hand,  and  good  government  on  the 
other.  Not  that  I imagine  this  act  alone  sufficient. 
No  ; I have  no  such  sanguine  expectation ; I sus- 
pect it  will  prove  but  a temporary  and  partial 
remedy.  The  influence  of  the  crown  is  become  so 
enormous,  that  some  stronger  bulwark  must  be 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  constitution.  The 
act  for  constituting  septennial  parliaments  must 
be  repealed  I Formerly  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing short  parliaments  had  gTeat  weight  with  me; 
but  now  we  are  not  debating  upon  a question  of 
convenience : our  all  is  at  stake : our  whole  con- 
stitution is  giving  way ; and  therefore,  with  the 
most  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction,  I declare 
myself  a convert  to  triennial  parliaments The 

* A*  recently  u the  2Sd  of  April  Chatham  liad  written  to  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne " As  to  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments,  I 
find  a real  dislike  to  the  measure  in  minds  very  sound  abont  oilier 
public  matters.  The  dread  of  the  more  frequent  returns  of  comp 
tion,  together  with  every  dissoluteness,  which  elections  spread 
through  the  countiy,  strongly  indisposes  families  of  all  description* 
to  such  an  alteration.  As  I am  persuaded  that  this  opinion  is 
general,  and  very  widely  extended,  I should  think  it  totally  unadvis- 
able  for  me  to  stir  it  " It  was  in  this  same  letter  that  lie  recanted 
his  opinion  about  reforming  parliaments  by  increasing  the  number 
of  county  members  : — “ A*  to  additional  knights  of  the  shire,  1 col- 
lect liule  encouragement.  At  best,  the  thing  in  theory  is  not  quite 
disapproved,  but  the  execution  not  much  desired  by  any  ; prolably 
arising  from  the  present  conduct  of  repre  tentative  t of  epanttes,  art  the 
mart  enlightened  or  spirited  part  of  the  House.  In  this  state,  my  dear 
lord,  I confess  I sae  nothing  clear  before  mu  but  a motion  of  dusolu- 


debate  lasted  till  a very  late  hoar ; none  but  peers 
were  admitted  to  hear  it ; and  upon  a division  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  12  against  23.  Chatham’s 
oration  appeared  a few  days  after  in  the  Public 
Advertiaer,  a copy  of  it  being  probably  forwarded 
by  himself  or  a friend.  It  produced  a great  im- 
pression, and  drew  pretty  general  attention  to  the 
important  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Y et, 
only  a few  months  before,  Chatham  had  publicly 
expressed  his  disinclination  to  triennial  parliaments. 
In  his  answer  to  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  city  of 
London,  he  had  said — “ With  all  my  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I am  hound  to  declare 
that  I cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as 
a remedy  against  that  canker  in  the  constitution, 
venality  in  elections.”  The  Reverend  John  Home, 
who  considered  the  shortening  of  parliament  as  the 
surest  road  to  political  perfection,  accused  Chatham, 
in  a newspaper  letter  addressed  to  that  formidable 
unknown,  J unius,  of  having  “ given  up  the  people.” 
Junius  replying,  alluded  to  Chatham’s  last  great 
speech  in  parliament,  and  said — “ Lord  Chatham 
has  publicly  declared  himself  a convert  to  triennial 
parliaments ; and  I have  long  been  convinced,  that 
this  ia  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitu- 
tion.”* We  believe,  however,  that  Chatham  con- 
tinued wavering  to  the  last,  without  any  consistent, 
matured,  and  fixed  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. To  astound  the  king,  to  atann  ministers, 
and  to  augment  his  own  popularity,  he  could  talk 
— and  that  most  eloquently — of  triennial  parlia 
ments,  of  the  infamy  and  dangers  of  rotten 
boroughs,  and  of  infusing  new  blood  into  the  repre- 
sentative system ; but  it  appears  as  if  none  of  these 
things  proceeded  either  from  the  conviction  of  his 
brain  or  the  real  and  lasting  feelings  of  his  heart 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Alderman  Sawbridgt 
made  a direct  motion  for  shortening  the  duration 
of  parliaments,  a motion  which,  in  spite  of  dis- 
couraging majorities  against  him,  he  renewed 
every  session  till  his  death. 

On  the  8th  of  May  an  end  was  pnt  to  this  long 
and  stormy  session.  The  king,  in  his  speech  from 
the  throne,  congratulated  the  Houses  on  those  w ise 
exertions  which  had  averted  a war,  and  enabled 
him  confidently  to  promise  a continuance  of  the 
blessings  of  peace.  He  then  alluded  to  disturb- 
ances nnd  groundless  suspicions  at  home,  and 
exhorted  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
courage and  suppress  them.  “ It  is  my  earnest 
wish,”  said  his  majesty,  “ that  my  subjects  may 
not  he  prevented  by  any  mistakes  or  animosities 
amongst  themselves,  from  enjoying,  in  the  fullest 
extent,  the  blessings  of  a mild  and  legal  govern- 
ment.” 

A few  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
Calcraft  opened  a strange  scheme  to  Chatham,  not 
as  entertained  by  himself,  but  as  suggested  by  Mr. 

lion.  This  I am  reiulr  to  undertake,  with  tbe  honour  of  your  lord- 
ship's support.  Lord  Temple  entirely  approve*  it,  hut,  it  the  umr 
time,  has  not  engaged  to  come  to  the  Hon*#  of  Lords.  Time  and 
farther  reflection  mav  still  bring  him."—  Chatham  Cor.  ^ 
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Lancelot  Brown,  commonly  called  “ Capability 
Brown,”  the  great  landscape  gardener,  who  was 
improving  Calcraft’a  grounds  at  Leeds  Abbey,  in 
Kent,  who  had  done  work  of  the  same  kind  for  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  and  who  was  expecting  further  em- 
ployment for  his  taste  and  abilities  from  the  same 
quarter,  as  his  lordship  was  now  returning  to  Eng- 
land with  the  intention  of  enlarging  and  beautify- 
ing his  magnificent  park,  garden,  and  groves  at 
Luton.  “ He  (Brown),”  writes  Calcraft  to 
Chatham,  “ talks  of  calling  upon  your  lordship  to- 
morrow : he  is  full  of  zeal  and  projects  for  Lord 
Bute  on  his  return ; and  amongst  the  foremost 
is  a plan  of  union  with  your  lordship.  His  wish 
seems  to  lead  him  to  persuade  me  to  promote  this 
undertaking ; but,  after  replying  that  Lord  Bute 
and  his  friends  might  some  years  ago  have  found 
proper  protection  from  your  lordship  had  they 
confided , I declined  ever  again  becoming  a nego- 
ciator.  Ill  able  to  write  as  I really  am,  this 
seemed  proper  for  me  to  notify  to  your  lordship.”* 
Calcraft  was  too  much  used  to  political  intrigue  to 
pronounce  any  decided  opinion  in  his  letter.  No 
doubt  the  great  landscape  gardener  waited  upon 
the  great  orator  at  Hayes.t  It  would  be  curious 
to  see  how  Capability  Brown  went  to  work  to  pro- 
mote the  strange  re-union  between  Chatham  and 
the  man  he  had  so  often  denounced  as  the  great 
cunsc  of  the  country;  but  the  Chatham  corre- 
spondence is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  we  know  of 
no  other  reliable  source  of  information. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  gave  occasion  to  much  speculation  as  to  the 
person  likely  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  At  first  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Weymouth  would  have  the  place  ; and  then  it  was 
reported  that  Weymouth  was  to  be  privy  seal,  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  secretary  of  state.  Suffolk,  in 
fact,  got  Halifax’s  place,  but  the  privy  seal  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton , who  at  first  de- 
clined it,  and  then  changed  his  mind.  It  is  said 
that  his  grace  made  it  the  condition  of  his  taking 
the  privy  seal  that  he  should  not  attend  the  cabi- 
net. { The  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  his  party,  abused 
Grafton  for  taking  it  on  any  condition.  The  con- 
duct of  Chatham  while  holding  the  privy  seal 
might  have  served  as  a precedent  for  Grafton’s 
holding  office  without  performing  any  of  its  duties. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  in- 
sisted that  his  friend  Lord  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  should  be  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Strange ; and  laird  Hyde  begged  that  the  salary 
attached  to  that  office  should  be  augmented.  The 

• Chatham  Correspondence.— The  letter  U dated  Leeds  Abbey,  May  ^ 
the  17th,  1771.  Calcraft , like  hi*  great  ally  and  employer,  wok 
martyr  to  the  gout.  In  the  umc  Inter  he  lays,  *•  That  a »hyn.-«s  baa 
existed  between  St.  James'*  and  Carlton  House  (the  court  of  the 
friocess  Dowager  of  Wales),  but  is  now  set  right,  is  confirmed  from 
liis  (Brown's)  and  other  quarters." 

f Chatham  himself  was  a landscape  gardener  of  no  mean  preten- 
sion. We  learn  from  a letter  of  Lord  Lyttelton  that  he  assisted  that 
nobleman  in  laying  out  the  celebrated  park  and  grounds  at  Hxgley. 
Bishop  Warburton  said  that  hi*  taste  in  gardening  was  inimitable — 
far  superior  erven  to  Brown's. 

t Letters  from  Gerard  Hamilton  to  Calcraft. 


colour  of  the  cabinet  was  scarcely  altered  by  these 
changes,  for,  though  Halifax  had  once  passed  for  a 
Whig,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  from  his  name 
and  descent  than  from  any  active  principles  of  his 
own.  The  restoration  of  Grafton,  however,  caused  a 
great  stir,  and  moved,  more  thoroughly  than  any- 
thing else  had  done,  the  atrabilious  rancour  of 
Junius,  who  had  prided  himself  on  having  driven 
his  grace  into  retirement.  On  the  22nd  of  June  he 
addressed  his  grace  through  the  columns  of  the 
Public  Advertiser  in  a tremendous  letter,  written 
with  unusual  care  and  with  a concentration  of 
spite.  The  king  was  no  more  spared  than  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  his  majesty  was  treated  fur 
more  irreverently  than  in  the  letter  addresaed  to 
himself,  which  had  led  to  the  prosecutions  for 
libel.  Mansfield,  Fox,  Wcdderbum,  Sandwich, 
and  others  connected  with  the  administration,  all 
came  in  for  their  shares  m the  biting  sarcasms. 
“My  Lord,”  said  the  unknown  to  Grafton,  “if 
the  persons  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  profes- 
sions of  patriotism  had  done  their  duty  to  the 
public  with  the  same  zeal  that  I did,  1 will  not 
assert  that  government  would  have  recovered  its 
dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must 
have  spared  his  subjects  this  last  insult,  which,  if 
there  be  any  feeling  among  us,  they  will  resent 
more  than  even  the  real  injuries  they  received 
from  every  measure  of  your  grace’s  administration. 
In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for  ano- 
ther character  so  consummate  as  youra.  Lord 
Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  principles ; — his  ideas 
of  government  perhaps  go  farther  than  your  own, 
but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory  of  his  under- 
standing. Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom  ; and,  as 
for  Mr.  Weddcrburn,  there  is  something  about  him 
which  even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the  pre- 
sent, therefore,  the  best  of  princes  must  have  con- 
tented himself  with  I .(ml  Sandwich There  is 

surely  somethiug  singularly  benevolent  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  sovereign.  From  the  moment  he  as- 
cended the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable  (and  I call  upon  the  Recorder  to 
witness  it)  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his 
sight.  With  sny  other  prince  your  shameful 
desertion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distress  which 
you  alone  had  created — in  the  very  crisis  of  danger, 
when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne  already  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities — would 
have  outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  ser- 
vices. But  his  majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  un- 
derstands the  doctrine  of  compensations 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flat- 
tered the  man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
pre-determined  in  the  cabinet ; — the  power  of  de- 
priving the  subject  of  his  birthright,  attributed  to 
a resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature ; — the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of 
Commons ; — the  right  of  defending  it  treacher- 
ously renounced  by  the  House  of  Lords : — these 
are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a minis- 
ter. They  would  have  determined  your  aove- 
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reign’s  judgment,  if  they  had  made  no  impression 
upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for  any  other 
species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils. 
Yet  you  have  other  merit  in  abundance.  Mr.  Hine, 
— the  Duke  of  Portland, — and  Mr.  Yorke; — 
breach  of  trust,  robbery,  and  murder.***  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  a spendthrift,  a gambler,  and 
a libertine ; he  was  indolent  as  a man  of  business, 
and,  like  every  public  man  of  that  time,  was  occa- 
sionally guilty  of  mean  compliances,  jobs,  and 
intrigues ; ^but  nothing  except  the  most  monstrous 
spirit  of  exaggeration  could  have  drawn  so  horrible 
a portrait.  Yet,  to  make  his  grace  still  more 
odious,  Junius  coupled  together,  as  cause  and 
effect,  Bute’s  return  to  England  with  Grafton’s 
return  to  office.  In  another  letter  he  says — 
“ Your  grace’s  re-appointment  to  a seat  in  the 
cabinet  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous 
return  of  Lord  Bute  to  this  country.  When  that 
noxious  planet  approaches  England  he  never  fails 
to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along  with  him.”t 

A short  time  before  the  rising  of  parliament 
there  was  some  stir  at  court,  and  much  speculation 
abroad,  on  occasion  of  naming  a governor  and  pre- 
ceptors for  the  king’s  eldest  son.  Prince  George. 
Calcraft,  who  was  at  times  credulous,  reported  to 
Chatham  that  the  king  was  seeing  the  error  of  his 
ways.  On  the  12th  of  April  he  wrote — u His 
majesty’s  language  to  Lord  North  was  very  parti- 
cular : he  said  he  felt  the  want  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion ; that  he  was  brought  up  in  wrong  principles, 
but  would  have  his  son  a Whig,  and  his  family 
properly  established.”  In  reply  to  this  Chatham 
said — “ I have  two  doubts ; — first,  the"  certainty  of 
the  words  being  said  ; secondly,  the  sincerity  of 
them  if  actually  said.”  When  the  appointments 
were  made  they  did  not  prove  any  decided  Whig 
tendency  at  court.  Lord  Holderness  was  made 
governor  ; I>ord  Mansfield’s  friend,  Dr.  Markham, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  five  years  after  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  named  preceptor,  with  the  Rev. 
Cyril  Jackson  for  sub-preceptor.  Jackson  was 
reported  a good,  ripe  scholar,  who  knew  more 
things  than  Greek  and  Latin  ; and  common  report 
spoke  highly  of  the  quickness  of  apprehension,  the 
retentive  memory,  and  general  aptitude  of  the 
royal  pupil. 

During  the  recess  the  city,  still  inflamed  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  harangues  of 
Wilkes,  and  other  matters,  drew  up  another 
strong  petition  and  remonstrance.  The  lord 
chamberlain  wrote  to  the  mayor  to  inform  him 
that  lie  must  come  without  his  tail,  as  the  livery 
could  not  be  permitted  to  attend  him  to  St. 
James’s.  This  was  considered  as  a most  ungra- 
cious interference  with  an  old  custom;  and  the 
hottest  of  the  city  Whigs  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  his  majesty  was  ashamed  of  seeing  the  faces 
of  his  injured  and  misgoverned  subjects.  The  re- 
monstrance was  presented  without  the  procession. 

* Woodfall'i  Junius.  f Id. 


[Boos  I. 

It  complained  of  the  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  wicked 
proceeding!  of  the  House  of  Commona  in  impri- 
aoning  the  city  magistrates  and  members,  and 
passing  the  Durham-yard  act ; and  it  prayed  the 
king  to  give  peace  to  the  nation  by  dissolving 
parliament,  and  by  removing  his  present  wicked 
and  despotic  ministers  from  his  presence  and 
councils  for  ever.  His  majesty  replied  that  he 
was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  well-founded  complaints, 
hut  felt  great  concern  at  seeing  a part  of  his  sub- 
jects still  so  misled  and  deluded  as  to  renew,  in 
such  reprehensible  terms,  a request  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  declared  his  resolution  not  to 
comply. 

Wilkes,  not  satisfied  with  his  alderman’s  gown, 
was  now  aspiring  to  be  sheriff,  and  his  pretensions 
were  supported  by  the  great  ward  of  Farringdon 
and  by  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  court  look 
alarm,  and  made  use  of  all  its  influence  to  prevent 
his  election.*  It  was  encouraged  by  dissensions 
and  jealousies  among  the  city  patriots,  and  by 
reports  that  W’ilkes  had  offended  the  lord  mayor, 
and  aldermen  Oliver,  Townahend,  and  Saw- 
bridge,  and  had  involved  himself  in  a quarrel  with 
the  Rev.  John  Horne,  whose  influence  at  public 
meetings  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  tu  his 
own,  and  whose  pen  was  so  sharp  that  even 
Junius  could  not  face  it  with  impunity.  Alderman 
Oliver  positively  refused  to  serve  the  office  of 
sheriff  with  Wilkes,  and  took  care  to  state  that  he 
totally  differed  from  that  patriot  in  his  political 
views.  The  government  party  in  the  city  set  up 
Aldermen  Plumbc  and  Kirkman  to  op|Kise  Wilkes 
and  Alderman  Bull,  who  was  quite  ready  to  serve 
with  him.  The  celebrated  ministerial  manager,  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  commonly  styled  “Jack  Robinson,” 
got  up  by  limes  one  morning,  and  at  six  o’clock 
wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner 
of  Mr.  Alderman  Nash,  of  Cannon-atrect,  inform- 
ing him  that  Mr.  Harley  was  to  meet  his  ward 
publicly  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  urge  them  to 
support  Plumbe  and  Kirkman ; that  the  friends  of 
government  would  be  very  active  ; that  it  was  ear- 
nestly desired  that  he  (Mr.  B.  Smith)  would  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  support  those 
aldermen,  &c.  The  messenger  who  carried  this 
letter  made  an  awkward  miatake,  and  delivered  it 
to  a Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Budge- row,  a hot  Whig  or 
Wilkite,  instead  of  to  the  Mr.  B.  Smith  of  Cannon- 
street.  This  spoiled  the  whole  business.  There 
was  little  fear  for  Wilkes,  but  Bull  seemed  sure  of 
being  ousted.  The  Budge-row  Smith  instantly 
published  the  letter,  together  with  an  affidavit  as  to 
its  authenticity;  and  this  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
election  that  Mr.  Bull,  who  was  at  the  time  fourth 
on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  elected  in  conjunction 
with  Wilkes.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  been 
induced  to  offer  himself,  and  who  was  supported 
by  the  oratory  and  efforts  of  the  Reverend  John 
Horne,  was  left  the  lowest  on  the  poll.  For  his 

• “ By  an  intercepted  letUr  from  the  secretary  of  tlx  treasury  it 
appeared  that  the  frtmit  of  government  trere  to  be  cr*y  rutin  in  sup- 
porting the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriff*."— 
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conduct  on  this  occasion  Junius  chose  to  represent 
the  parson  as  bribed  by  the  ministry — which  was 
about  as  true  as  his  previous  insinuation  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  murdered  Mr.  Charles  Yorke. 
The  parson,  in  reply  to  Junius,  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  protesting  that  he  never  had  received, 
or  solicited,  or  expected,  or  desired,  or  did  now 
hope  for  any  reward,  of  any  sort,  from  any  party 
or  set  of  men,  in  administration  or  opposition ; and 
then,  going  himself  a little  beyond  the  limits  of 
truth,  he  said  that  he  had  taken  no  part  whatever 
in  the  election  of  sheriffs,  and  had  not  solicited  any 
one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  can- 
didates. Referring  to  his  lost  popularity,  Home 
said — “ He  is  not  tit  for  public  business  who  does 
not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for 
such  an  event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and 
private  connexions  I have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  public  ; and  the  only  return  I receive,  be- 
cause I will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead  a 
senseless  multitude,  is,  barely,  that  they  have  not 
yet  torn  me  in  pieces.”  Junius  rejoined,  and 
Horne  replied  again  and  again,  having,  in  our 
opinion,  most  of  the  wit  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
argument.  The  quarrel  and  the  correspondence 
led  to  dreadful  disclosures  of  Wilkes’s  frailties. 
Home,  whose  acquaintance  with  Wilkes  appears 
to  have  begun  in  France  (through  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  Coates,  and  then  through  the 
congenial  medium  of  Lawrence  Sterne,  the  author 
of  Tristram  Shandy),  and  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  of  the  most  intimate  description,  now  ac- 
cused the  patriot  of  having  commissioned  Mr. 
Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  from  the  king 
a pension  of  1 OCX)/-  upon  the  Irish  establishment 
— of  having  accepted  a clandestine,  precarious,  and 
eleemosynary  pension  from  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration— of  having  exposed  the  city  offices  for 
sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  &c. — of  not  having 
commenced  patriot  until  he  had  consumed  the 
whole  of  his  owu  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife,  and 
incurred  debts  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  merely 
by  his  own  private  extravagance — of  having  ap- 
propriated the  money  subscribed  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Society,  which  was  professedly  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  creditors — of  reviling 
the  subscribers  for  setting  bounds  to  their  supplies 
— of  having,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  in  France, 
pawned  several  suits  of  clothes,  of  the  most  fashion- 
able Parisian  manufacture,  which  he  (Home)  had 
left  behind  him  at  Paris  in  the  patriot’s  charge — 
of  having  cheated  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  out  of  a Welsh  pony — of  having  drunk 
claret  while  detained  in  the  King’s  Bench  prison 
— of  still  extravagantly  retaining  in  his  service 
six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French,  &c.* 

• Wilke*,  of  course,  denied  or  explained  away  all  these  charge*, 
and  Junius  turned  them  all  into  ridicule,  Itcing  particularly  cn untie 
on  the  reverend  gentleman*!  fiue-colourrd  clothes.  It  appears,  from 
Wilkes's  friendly  biographer,  that  his  private  fortune,  which  he 
derived  principally  from  lii»  wife,  was  first  dipped  l>y  heavy  elec- 
tioneering expenses — that  he  spent  between  3000/.  and  4000/  at  the 
general  election  in  1754  in  a vain  attempt  to  get  returned  for  Berwick 
—that  he  was  jobbed  by  his  friend  Potter,  wiio  vacated  his  seat  for 
Aylesbury  in  1757,  on  being  appointed  oue  of  the  vice-treasurers  of 
VOL.  1. 


These  accusations,  altercations,  and  recrimina- 
tions were  music  to  ministerial  ears,  and  certainly 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  opposition  party 
in  the  city  and  elsewhere ; though,  such  was  the 
wit,  readiness,  activity,  and  influence  of  Wilkes, 
they  had  no  immediate  effect  on  his  popularity  or 
on  his  spirit.  He  and  his  colleague  Bull  declared 
that,  as  long  as  they  were  sheriffs,  the  military 
should  not  be  allowed  to  nttend  the  executions  of 
criminals — an  unconstitutional  practice  which  had 
crept  in  of  late  years ; they  gratified  the  people  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  by  throwing  open  the 
doors  and  galleries  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  not  per- 
mitting money  to  be  received  by  the  door-keepers ; 
and  Wilkes  warned  Alderman  Nosh,  the  lord 
mayor  elect,  that  he  ought  not  to  encourage  France 
by  giving  French  wines  at  his  entertainments.  For 
some  time  port  had  been  considered  the  test  of 
patriotism  and  orthodoxy,  and  claret  of  their  oppo- 
sites. 

A.i).  1772. — Contrary  to  usual  custom,  parlia- 
ment did  not  meet  till  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 
On  the  21st  of  January  the  king  opened  it  with  a 
speech  which  said  nothing.  The  addresses  were 
passed  in  both  Houses  without  a division.  In  the 
Commons  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Hin- 
chinbrook,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Vane.  Hinchinbrook  hoped  for  unanimous 
approbation,  saying  that  the  king  had  saved  us, 
by  his  gTeat  wisdom  and  prudence,  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  war ; that  the  honour  of  the  nation  had, 
at  the  same  time,  been  properly  vindicated  ; and 
then  repeating  the  cuckoo  note  that  Falkland 
Island  was  only  a barren  rock.  On  the  same  day 
Sir  John  Mawbey  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  preventing  what  he  called  clandestine  out- 
lawries : it  was  agreed  to  read  it  on  the  following 
Friday,  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  On  the  next 
day  (the  22nd  of  January)  Alderman  Sawbridge 
rose  to  give  notice  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments ; and  that 
he  might  not  do  it  in  so  thin  a House  as  last  time, 
he  moved  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  on 
the  25th  of  February.  On  the  24th  of  January 
there  was  a debate  about  the  prevailing  scarcity  and 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  prohibition  against 
the  exportation  of  com.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  moved  that  no  bill  or  clause  of  any 
bill  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  House,  whereby 
capital  punishments  were  decreed,  unless  the  same 
should  be  previously  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  House.  He  complained,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  the  negligent,  confused  way  in  which 

Ireland— and  that  his  first  seat  in  parliament  cost  him  7000/.  His 
second  election  fur  Aylesbury,  iu  1761,  <xwt  him  another  consider- 
able sum  ; and  at  that  time,  lie  lived  in  Aylesbury,  his  expenses 
did  not  terminate  with  hi*  election.  Ha  was  accustomed  to  remark 
to  liis  friends  that  he  never  would  advise  any  gentleman  to  represent 
the  town  be  lived  in  ; for  hiv  ronAtitucnU  would  be  a heavy  and  per- 
petual incumbrance  on  liU  table  and  cellar.  — A Imom.  As  elections 
were  then  managed,  any  man  with  a moderate  fortune,  and  unsup 
ported  by  ministers  or  some  great  borough- holder,  was,  almost  of 
nereoaily.  ruined  before  he  could  set  hu  foot  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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such  bills  were  wont  to  be  carried  through  the 
House,  and  of  the  practice  of  affixing  to  all  sorts  of 
offences  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law*.  He  said 
that  a member  once  hearing  the  word  death  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  part 
of  a new  enclosure  bill.  The  motion  was  passed 
unanimously  and  made  a standing  order.  On  the 
29th  of  January,  in  a committee  of  supply,  Mr. 
Buller  informed  the  House  that  his  majesty  ex- 
pected they  would  vote  a considerable  augmenta- 
tion to  our  naval  force,  as  additional  ships  were 
required  in  the  Levant,  where  Russia  was  carrying 
on  a maritime  war  with  Turkey  ; in  the  East  Indies, 
where  France  seemed  to  be  collecting  a force  ; and 
in  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  Seas.  He  said 
that  the  whole  force  need  not  exceed  25,000  men, 
including  6664  marines.  Captain  Harvey  supported 
the  motion,  owning  that  this  was  a time  of  peace, 
and  that  our  last  peace  establishment  was  only  9720 
men.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders  opposed  this 
demand  of  ministers.  “ Twenty-five  thousand 
men,**  said  he,  “ are  a very  great  number  indeed 
in  a time  of  profound  peace.  As  a seaman,  and 
as  an  officer,  I might  be  for  it,  or  for  any  addition ; 
but  as  a member  of  parliament,  and  at  a time  when 
we  have  had  the  most  pacific  speech  I ever  heard 
from  the  throne,  I think  the  demand  very  extra- 
ordinary.” He  said  that  a great  force  was  kept 
up  in  America  to  prevent  smuggling,  which  no 
sea  force  could  ever  do.  He  continued — “ If  such 
a huge  force  is  to  be  kept  up,  better  be  at  war  at 
once!” — and  he  concluded  with  finding  nearly 
everything  wrong  in  the  management  of  our  navy, 
as  unemployed  admirals  are  accustomed  to  do  at  all 
times.  Admiral  Keppel  followed  much  in  the 
same  strain,  asserting  that  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty only  wanted  more  good  things  to  bestow. 
Mr.  Cornwall  said  that,  among  all  the  fine  things 
spoken  on  this  occasion,  not  a word  had  been  men- 
tioned about  the  expense,  and  that  if  this  augmenta- 
tion were  passed  it  would  remain  for  ever.  He 
observed  that  a very  short  time  before  ministers 
had  declared  the  navy  to  be  strong  enough  and  in 
very  good  order — and  this  too  when  Hannibal  was 
at  the  gates.  He  declared  that  the  keeping  up  of 
a number  of  ill-conditioned  guardships  in  our 
|>orts  was  only  to  assist  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury to  manage  and  corrupt  the  boroughs.  If  the 
force  were  absolutely  required  he  would  vote  for  it, 
but  he  should  first  move  an  address  to  know  what 
alarming  information  his  majesty  had  received  so 
recently.  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
gTave)  said  that  he  knew  ten  guardships  had  been 
sinecures,  and  not  very  creditable  sinecures;  but 
he  hoped  that  they  were  not  so  now.  Sir  George 
Savillc  said  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  country  had 
got  into  some  new  difficulties,  and  that  ministers, 
with  their  usual  attempts  at  secrecy  and  mystery, 
would  not  tell  parliament  what  tnose  difficulties 
were.  Colonel  Barre  then  rose  and  spoke  with 
his  usual  point  and  bitterness.  He  condemned 
the  whole  conduct  of  ministers  as  dark,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable ; and  said  that  they  were  especi- 


[Book  I. 

ally  blamablc  for  not  telling  the  House  honestly 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  called  for  25,000 
men.  He  treated  the  boasts  of  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration in  managing  the  Falkland  Island  quarrel 
with  contempt,  and  denied  that  ministers  had  pre- 
vented war.  “You  know  well,”  said  he,  “to 
whom  you  owe  this  uncertain  peace.  You  owe  it 
to  a woman!”*  He  then  alluded  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Czarina  over  the  Sultan  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  to  the  authority  and  insolence  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea — subjects  which  were  all  exceed- 
ingly irritating  to  the  sailors  and  to  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ]>eoplc  of  England.  “ We 
have  done,  sir,”  said  he,  “something  of  very 
great  moment.  There  is  an  event  which  has 
astonished  the  world ! We  have  seen  the  frigates 
of  Russia  in  the  centre  of  the  Archipelago!  The 
assistance  of  England,  the  supplies  of  our  dock- 
yards, helped  to  carry  them  thither,  and  to  effect 
their  mighty  purpose.  Have  you  well  weighed 
the  nature  of  this  good  office?  Have  you  con- 
sidered it  to  the  bottom  ? I suppose  you 

have  endeavoured  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  service 
which  you  have  done  to  that  great  power : but,  if 
you  have  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Czarina,  you 
have  also  gained  the  eternal  hatred  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte!”  lie  then  spoke  of  our  former  ally,  Fre- 
derick, as  if  he  had  some  foreknowledge  of  the 
schemes  against  Poland  entertained  by  that  great 
soldier,  but  selfish  despot  and  remorseless  |x>li- 
tician.  “ Have  you  considered,”  said  he,  “what 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  doing  ? His  conduct  is 
threatening,  dark,  and  mysterious.  ...  I suspect 
there  is  something  concealed  that  requires  this 
great  armament.”  Mr.  Buller’s  motion,  however, 
wag  carried  without  a division.t  On  the  5th  of 
February  Lord  North  moved  that  the  land-tax  for 
the  year  should  be  fixed  at  three  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  this  was  agreed  to  without  any  debate. 
On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  rose 
to  display  his  ignorance  of  political  economy.  He 
said  he  was  anxious«to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  high  price  of  horses — not  merely 
gentlemen’s  saddle-horses  and  coach-horses,  but 
farmers*  cart  and  plough  horses ; and  he  wished 
that  the  House  would  ascertain  how  far  the  export- 
ing of  English  horses  to  the  continent  was  an  evil 
to  this  country.  Mr.  William  Burke  replied  that, 
the  more  exportation  was  encouraged,  the  more 
and  better  horses  wrc  should  have ; Mr.  Pulteney 
said  that  we  might  as  well  stop  the  exportation  of 
broadcloth  for  fear  it  should  be  dearer ; and  Towns- 
hend’s  horsing  motion  received  a dead  check.J  „On 

• LouU  XV. *•  nmtre**.  Madame  du  Barry. 

f Cavendish's  Debates,  from  the  Kgrrtoo  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  month  of  May  Gihltoa  the  historian  had  hia 
attention  awakeued  to  the  subject  of  Poland : hut  he  did  not  Tore*** 
the  amicable  amusement  of  the  three  partitions  n power*  ; he 
thought  that  then*  would  t*  a rontrxt  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 
“ It  U confidently  asserted,"  say*  he,  " that  the  emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia  are  to  run  for  very  deep  stakes  over  the  Polish  course. 
If  the  news  be  true.  1 lock  Austria  again*  the  aged  horar.  provided 
little  Laodoho  rido*  the  match.  N.B.  Crcwdnsand  jostling 
allowed."—  Letter  to  Isird  Sheffield,  i»  MiictUamevmM  ilurkt. 

J Cavendish’s  lh*bat«*s.  Ilgerton  MSS. 
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the  following  day,  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  that  day  fort- 
night for  the  total  repeal  of  the  marriage  act.  This 
act,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  warmly 
opposed  at  the  time  of  its  passing  by  Mr.  Fox’s 
father ; but  the  motion  was  followed  by  no  results 
during  this  session.  When  Mr.  Fox  sat  down, 
Sir  William  Meredith  rose  with  an  enormous 
bundle  before  him.  44  Sir,”  said  he,  “ I have  got 
a petition  in  my  hand  which  may  seem  to  alarm 
a great  many  gentlemen  from  the  bulk  and  size  of 
it : but  it  is  not  formidable  for  the  length  of  the 
petition,  but  only  for  the  names  of  the  subscribers ; 
and  I hope,  and  indeed  I am  sure,  that  these 
numerous  petitioners  are  respectable.  The  petition. 
Sir,  states  a grievance  which  lies  most  heavy  upon 
those  who  sutfer  under  it;  for  what  falls  upon 
the  person,  what  falls  upon  property,  gives  less 
pain  than  what  affects  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  men.”  The  petition  was  from  some  250  of  the 
established  clergy,  and  from  many  professors  of 
civil  law  and  physic,  who  prayed  relief  from  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  without  which  not  only  could  no  living 
be  held  in  the  church,  but  no  degree  could  be 
obtained  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  without 
which  admission  was  refused,  at  Oxford,  to  the 
most  boyish  student.  The  subject  had  long  been 
discussed  at  public  meetings,  in  the  newspapers, 
in  pamphlets,  and  in  other  works,  so  that  the 
House  considered  itself  well  prepared  to  take  it 
up.  Continuing  his  long  speech.  Sir  William 
Meredith  maintained  that  the  exacting  of  oaths  was 
in  some  cases  absurd — as  from  youths  on  their 
going  up  to  the  universities — and  in  all  cases  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration ; 
and  that  the  enforcing  the  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  was,  in  too  many  cases,  no- 
thing but  a teaching  of  perjury.  Sir  Robert 
Ncwdigatc  took  advantage  of  a pause  to  say  that 
the  honourable  member  might  as  w'ell  read  the 
petition,  so  that  the  House  might  know  what  was 
the  nature,  what  the  object,  what  the  prayer,  and 
what  sort  of  persons  had  signed  it.  Sir  William 
Meredith  then  read  the  paper  without  the  signa- 
tures. “Your  petitioners,”  said  the  document, 
44  apprehend  themselves  to  have  certain  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  hold  of  God  alone,  and  of 
this  kind  is  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  and 
judgment.  They  conceive  they  are  also  warranted, 
by  those  original  principles  of  reformation  from 
popery  on  which  the  church  of  England  is  consti- 
tuted, to  judge,  in  searching  the  scriptures,  each 
man  for  himself,  what  may  or  may  not  be  proved 
thereby.  They  find  themselves,  however,  in  a 
great  measure  precluded  the  enjoyment  of  this  in- 
valuable privilege,  by  the  laws  relative  to  subscrip- 
tion, whereby  your  petitioners  are  required  to 
acknowledge  certain  articles  and  confessions  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
to  he  all  and  every  one  of  them  agreeable  to  the 
said  scriptures.  Your  petitioners  therefore  pray 
that  they  may  be  relieved  from  such  an  imposition 


upon  their  judgment,  and  be  restored  to  their  un- 
doubted right,  as  protestants,  of  interpreting  scrip- 
ture for  themselves,  without  being  bound  by  any 
human  explanations  thereof — holy  scripture  alone 
being  acknowledged  certain  and  sufficient  for  sal- 
vation.” After  reading  the  petition  Sir  William 
spoke  again  at  considerable  length,  and  concluded 
with  remarking  thut  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  were  quite  enough  for  the  security  of 
church  and  state.  Sir  Robert  Newdigate  then 
desired  to  know  what  was  the  station  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  petition.  Meredith  replied  that 
there  was  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  among 
them,  and  that  a good  part  of  the  subscribers  were 
beneficcd  clergymen.  Nobody  rose  to  second  him ; 
upon  which  he  said  he  conceived  that  petitions 
did  not  require  seconding  to  be  brought  up.  But 
the  speaker  told  him  it  must  be  seconded.  Then 
Chatham’s  nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  (afterwards 
Lord  Camclford),  rose  and  said  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly new  to  make  a motion  and  insist  upon  forms 
in  bringing  up  a petition — that  he  conceived  it  to 
be  an  essential  right  in  every  one.to  present  a peti- 
tion to  that  House.*  Nobody  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt : 
and  then  Newdigate  harangued  against  the  petition 
at  very  great  length.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  who  said  that  no  protestaut  reformer  had 
ever  dreamed  of  putting  all  sects  on  a level  ; and 
by  Mr.  l'itzinorris,  who  said  that  the  times  were 
very  licentious  and  irreligious,  and  that  no  new 
door  ought  to  be  opened.  Mr.  Jenkinson  spoke 
more  at  large  about  fanatics  and  fifth-monarchy 
men,  and  all  the  mischiefs  they  had  done  to  royalty 
and  to  the  Anglican  church ; and  was  of  opinion 
that  the  House  ought  to  show  no  countenance  to 
such  a petition.  Other  members  were  facetious  at 
the  expense  of  the  tender  consciences  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  others  were  furious  against  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  that  mixed  body.  Mr.  Charles 
Fox  stood  up  for  the  church  as  by  law  esta- 
blished,t and  thought  all  the  laws  and  statutes  by 
which  it  had  been  guarded  were  very  necessary  for 
its  preservation.  44  We  should  instantly  adopt,” 
said  he,  44  some  mode  of  rejecting  this  petition. 

I own  my  favourite  idea  was  the  preventing  its 

ever  coming  to  our  table I never 

wish  to  hear  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  discussed  in 

this  House Everything,  say  some, 

is  to  be  risked  for  the  principle  of  toleration.  But 
I ask  where  is  the  intolerance?  May  not  any 
man  in  this  country  profess  his  opinion,  teach  his 
opinion,  publish  his  opinion?  He  is  only  pre- 
vented from  making  his  the  established  religion  of 
the  country.”  lie  admitted,  however,  that  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  exacting  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  mere 
boys.  44  As  to  the  universities,”  said  he,  44  w'hen 
men  are  admitted  very  young  it  is  certainly  wrong 

* According  to  the  Parliamentary  History,  where  the  debate  is 
reported  at  p^ent  lenjfth,  Pitt  seconded  the  motion. 

f ••  lly  the  bye,”  s*jr*  Uiblion.  ••  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  war.  by  pa«smK  twenty-two  hoar*  in  the  pious  exerrivr  of 
hazard  ; hi*  devotion  cod  him  only  almut  6<>o/.  per  hour— in  all 
1 1 ,000*.  This  is  from  the  bet  antitoritv IsVrr  fa  b'fd  Sh'ffie'-l. 
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to  make  them  take  any  oath  at  all.  Where  I was 
educated  I took  it  when  I was  under  sixteen,  or  at 
an  age  when  one  is  not  old  enough  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy!”  Mr.  Sob  me  Je- 
nyns  said  that  at  Cambridge  no  subscription  was 
required  except  upon  taking  a degree,  when  the 
paTty  might  he  supposed  to  be  of  a sufficiently  ma- 
ture age.  Mr.  Dempster  began  to  read  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  at  full  length  to  the  House,  but  was 
called  to  order  by  Lord  North.  Other  members 
declared  that  a compliance  with  the  petition  would 
give  a mortal  wound  to  the  church,  and,  through 
the  church,  to  the  state — for  the  two  were  so  closely 
united,  that  one  could  not  perish  without  the  other ; 
that  the  church  actually  w as  and  long  had  been  in 
great  danger ; that  the  parliament  could  not  grant 
relief  to  the  petitioners,  as  it  had  no  power  to  re- 
lease from  oaths  once  taken ; that  th<!  king  could 
not  grant  relief,  as  he  was  himself  bound  by  oath 
to  preserve  the  established  church  as  it  was  ; and 
that  the  treaty  of  union,  which  enacted  that  the 
church  governments  both  of  England  and  Scotland 
should  for  ever  continue  as  they  then  were,  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners*  Mr.  Burke,  who  gave 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  petition,  treated  the 
subject  in  a very  different  manner.  “ If  the  dis- 
senters,” said  lie,  “ as  an  honourable  gentleman 
has  described  them,  have  formerly  risen  from  a 
4 whining,  canting,  sniveling  generation,*  to  be  a 
body  dreadful  and  ruinous  to  all  our  establishments, 
let  him  call  to  mind  the  follies,  the  violences,  the 
outrages  and  persecutions,  that  conjured  up,  very 
blamably  but  very  naturally,  that  same  spirit  of 
retaliation.  Let  him  recollect,  along  with  the  in- 
juries, the  services  which  dissenters  have  done  to 
our  church  and  to  our  state.  If  they  have  once 
destroyed,  more  than  once  they  have  saved  them. 
This  is  but  common  justice,  which  they  and  all 
mankind  have  a right  to.”  He  observed  that  the 
church  of  England,  like  every  other  body  corporate, 
might  alter  her  laws  without  changing  her  identity ; 
that  she  professed  no  infallibility,  and  had  always 
exercised  the  right  of  reforming  whatever  appeared 
amiss  in  her  doctrine,  her  discipline,  or  her  cere- 
monies. “ She  did  so,”  said  he,  “ when  she  twice 
changed  the  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
when  she  established  articles  which  were  them- 
selves a variation  from  former  professions ; she  did 
so  when  she  cut  off  three  articles  from  her  original 
forty-two,  and  reduced  them  to  the  present  thirty- 
nine. **  He  was  also  certain  that  the  act  of  union 
had  not  rendered  any  further  change  impossible. 
He  professed  himself,  by  reason,  nature,  habit,  and 
principle,  averse  to  all  persecution  for  conscientious 
difference  in  opinion  ; but  he  denied  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  signed  the  petition  could  complain 
justly  of  any  persecution  or  compulsion.  He  said 
that  there  were  perhaps  some  things  in  the  articles 
and  liturgy  which  one  would  wish  had  not  been 
there — that  they  were  not  without  the  marks  of 
human  frailty — hut  these  marks  would  remain,  alter 
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them  as  they  would ; that  the  majority  of  the 
people  concurred  in  approving  them  as  they  were, 
and  parliament  certainly  waa  not  the  proper  place 
to  alter  them.  “ If,”  said  lie,  “ you  make  this  a 
season  of  religious  alterations,  depend  upon  it  you 
will  soon  find  it  a season  of  religious  tumults  and 
religious  wars.”  Confining  himself  to  the  case  of 
subscription  to  the  articles  by  the  holders  of 
church  livings,  which  was  really  in  a manner 
the  whole  question,  although  the  supporters  of 
the  petition  endeavoured  to  mix  up  with  that  the 
altogether  different  case  of  the  exaction  of  sub- 
scription from  persons  seeking  degrees  in  law  and 
physic,  and  from  youtha  entering  the  University, 
Mr.  Burke  proceeded  : — “ These  gentlemen  com- 
plain of  hardships.  No  conaiderable  number  shows 
discontent ; but,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  any 
number  of  respectable  men,  who  come  in  so  decent 
and  constitutional  a mode  before  us,  let  us  examine 
a little  what  that  hardship  is.  They  want  to  be 
preferred  clergymen  in  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  but  their  consciences  will  not 
suffer  them  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  that  church ; that  is,  they  wont  to  lie 
teachers  in  a church  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ; 
and  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  hardship.  They  want  to 
receive  the  emoluments  appropriated  for  teaching 
one  set  of  doctrines,  whilst  they  are  teaching  ano- 
ther. A church,  in  any  legal  tense,  is  only  a 
certain  system  of  religious  doctrines  and  practices, 
fixed  and  ascertained  by  some  law  ; by  the  differ- 
ence of  which  laws  different  churches  (as  different 
commonwealths)  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ; and  the  establishment  is  a tax  laid  by  the 
same  sovereign  authority  for  payment  of  those 
who  so  teach  and  so  practise.  For  no  legislature 
was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  tax  its  people  to  support 
men  for  teaching  and  acting  as  they  please,  but 
by  some  prescribed  rule.”  He  warned  the  House 
that,  in  making  a new  door  into  the  church  for 
these  gentlemen,  ten  times  their  number  might 
be  driven  out  of  it ; and  remarked  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  displease  the  clergy 
of  England  now  actually  in  office  for  the  chance 
of  obliging  a score  or  two  who  were,  or  wanted 
to  be,  bcneficed  clergymen,  and  who  were  pro- 
bably not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  altered.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that 
the  scriptures  alone  ought  to  be  the  test,  and  that 
subscription  to  them  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  religion  or  polity,  he  said— “ The  sub- 
scription to  scripture  is  the  most  astonishing  idea 
I ever  heard,  and  will  amount  to  just  nothing  at 
all.  Gentlemen  so  acute  have  not,  that  I have 
heard,  ever  thought  of  answering  a plain  obvious 
question — What  is  that  scripture  to  which  they 
are  content  to  subscribe  ? They  do  not  think  that 
a book  becomes  of  divine  authority  because  it  is 
bound  in  blue  morocco  and  is  printed  by  John 
Basket  and  his  assigns.  The  Bible  is  a vast  col- 
lection of  different  treatises;  a man  who  holds 
the  divine  authority  of  one  may  consider  the  other 
as  merely  human.  What  is  his  canon  ? The 
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Jewish?  St.  Jerome’s?  that  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ? Imther’s  ? There  are  some  who  reject 
the  Canticles,  others  six  of  the  Epistles : the  Apo- 
calypse has  been  suspected  even  us  heretical,  and 
was  doubted  of  for  many  ages,  and  by  many  great 
men.  As  these  narrow  the  canon,  others  have 
enlarged  it  by  admitting  St.  Barnabas’s  Epistles, 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
other  gospels.  Therefore,  to  ascertain  scripture 
you  must  have  one  article  more;  and  you  must  de- 
fine what  that  scripture  is  which  you  mean  to 
teach.  There  are,  I believe,  very  few  who,  when 
scripture  is  to  be  ascertained,  do  not  see  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  knowing  what  general  doctrine  a 
man  draws  from  it,  before  he  is  sent  down  autho- 
rised by  the  state  to  teach  it  as  pure  doctrine  and 
receive  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  our  lands.  The 
scripture  is  no  one  summary  of  doctrines  regularly 
digested,  in  which  a man  cannot  mistake  his 
way ; it  is  a most  venerable  but  most  multifarious 
collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy ; a 
collection  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cosmogony,  the- 
ology, history,  prophecy,  psalmody,  morality,  apo- 
logue, allegory,  legislation,  ethics,  carried  through 
different  books,  by  different  authors,  at  different 
ages,  for  different  ends  and  purposes.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  sort  out  what  is  intended  for  example,  w hat 
onlv  as  narrative,  what  to  be  understood  literally, 
what  figuratively — where  one  precept  is  to  be'con- 
trollcd  and  modified  by  another — what  is  used  di- 
rectly, and  what  only  as  an  argument  ad  hominem 
— what  is  temporary,  and  what  of  perpetual  obli- 
gation— what  appropriated  to  one  state  and  to  one 
set  of  men,  and  what  the  general  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians. If  we  do  not  get  some  security  for  this,  we 
not  only  permit,  but  we  actually  pay  for,  all  the 
dangerous  fanaticism  which  can  be  produced  to 
corrupt  our  people  and  to  derange  the  public 
worship  of  the  country.”  Upon  a division,  at 
twelve  minutes  before  eleven  o’clock,  only  11 
members  voted  for  the  petition,  while  211  voted 
against  it.* 

Within  a few  weeks  two  other  questions  were 
agitated  in  which  the  clergy  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Henry  Seymour  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  sealring  estates  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
church,  but  the  motion  w as  rejected  by  141  against 
lll.t  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary 
of  King  Charles’s  execution,  Doctor  Nowell,  chap- 
lain to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  preached  a 
sermon,  nominally  before  the  House,  which  was 
said  to  savour  strongly  of  the  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  which  had  seated  the  reigning  family 
on  the  throne.  At  the  preaching  nobody  was  pre- 
sent except  the  Sjieaker  and  four  members,  who 
were  either  inattentive  or  sympathising  listeners ; 
and  a motion  of  thanks  and  for  printing  the  ser- 
mon was  carried  as  a matter  of  course.  But 

* Atwfcnict  of  thi*  aprorh  found  Among  Burke’s  papers,  and  printed 
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when  the  discourse  appeared  in  print  it  brought 
down  a terrible  storm  on  the  heart  of  the  reverend 
doctor.  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved  that  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  This 
being  thought  too  violent,  it  was  proposed  that  in 
future  all  sermons  should  be  printed  before  the 
preachers  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
them.  This  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  moving  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  Honourable  Boyle  Wal- 
singham  then  moved  to  expunge  the  thanks  voted 
to  Doctor  Nowell ; he  was  supported  by  Thomas 
TownBhend ; another  motion  to  proceed  to  the  or- 
der of  the  day  was  negatived ; ami  the  sentence  of 
erasure  was  carried  without  a division.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  many  severe  strictures  were 
made  upon  the  character  of  Charles  I.,  and  upon 
that  part  of  the  liturgy  which  describes  him  as  a 
blessed  martyr.  Lord  Folkstonc  said  that  that 
part  of  the  liturgy  was  composed  by  Father  Petre, 
the  Jesuit  confessor  of  James  II.;  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  Charles  had  suffered  justly, 
and  usked  whether  Doctor  Nowell  intended  to  re- 
commend him  as  a model  to  the  present  king ; and 
a few  days  after  Mr.  Montague  formally  moved  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  for  observing  the  30th  of  January 
as  a holiday,  or  a day  of  prayer  Bnd  fasting. 
Montague’s  motion,  however,  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  12o  against  91.  Later  in  the  session, 
— on  the  3rd  of  April, — the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministers  made  application  for  “ a legal  security 
against  those  penalties  to  which  such  of  them 
were  liable  as  could  not  conscientiously  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Act;  and  also 
to  obtain  relief  for  tutors  and  schoolmasters  from 
those  oppressive  laws  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  from  the  inconveniences  which  they 
actually  suffered  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  natural 
course  of  those  laws  obstructed  in  other  words, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  Sir  llenry  Houghton,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Saville.  Those  who 
opposed  the  bill  maintained  that  there  was  already 
toleration  enough ; that,  though  some  harsh  things 
might  remain  on  the  Statute-book,  they  were 
never  put  in  execution  against  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters ; that,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  preachers  confining  themselves  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines  had  never  been  molested,  and  tutors 
and  schoolmasters  were  allowed  to  teach  both 
publicly  and  privately  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  more  zealous  of  the  opposers  spoke  again  of 
the  danger  of  opening  new  doors  and  of  giving 
further  encouragement  to  anti-monarchical  sec- 
tarians. 

Previously  to  these  debates,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Lord  North  had  called  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  were 
every  day  growing  more  important,  and  involv- 
ing greater  interests.  In  the  following  month 
of  March  Mr.  Sulivan,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the 
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whose  father  was  a plain  country  geutleman,  a 
Norfolk  squire  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  forbidden  the  court 
like  Cumberland;  and  so  lusting  was  the  royal 
resentment,  that  for  ten  years  neither  of  these  bro- 
thers was  received  by  king  or  queen.  In  ready 
compliance  with  his  majesty’s  message,  a bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  it  was 
declar&l  that  none  of  the  royal  family,  being  under 
the  age  of  twenty- live  years,  should  marry  without 
the  king’s  consent ; after  attaining  that  age  they 
were  at  liberty,  in  case  of  the  king’s  refusal,  to 
apply  to  the  privy  council,  by  announcing  the 
name  of  the  person  they  were  desirous  to  espouse, 
and  if,  within  a year,  neither  house  of  parliament 
should  address  the  king  against  it,  the  marriage 
might  be  legally  solemnised;  but  all  persons 
assisting  in  or  knowing  of  an  intention  in  any  of 
the  royal  family  to  marry  without  fulfilling  these 
ceremonies,  and  not  disclosing  it,  incurred  the 
penalties  of  a premunire.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  in  all  its 
stages;  and  the  House  divided  on  the  second 
reading,  on  the  preamble,  and  on  every  one  of  its 
clauses.  The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  distin- 
guished himself  in  this  opposition : he  said  that 
the  royal  family  might  in  time  become  so  extensive 
us  to  include  thousands  of  individuals,  and  that  it 
would  be  barbarous  to  pretend  to  enforce,  and  im- 
possible to  execute,  the  provisions  of  the  act  upon 
so  many  persons.  Lord  Camden  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner,  and  exclaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  annulling  a marriage  between  persons  of  mature 
oge.  But  every  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the 
bill,  as  originally  framed  by  the  crown  lawyers 
under  the  direction  of  the  king,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  90  againBt  26.  Two  strong  protests 
were  entered  upon  the  journals ; and  the  bill  was 
sent  down  to  the  Commons.  There  it  was  opposed 
with  still  more  violence.  Every  clause  was 
attacked,  every  amendment  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
sition peers  was  proposed  anew,  and  Burke  and  all 
the  most  eloquent  members  denounced  it  as  cruel, 
oppressive,  calculated  to  extend  the  dangerous 
jjower  of  ministers  and  the  limits  of  prerogative. 
Air.  Dowdeswell  observed  that  a man  who  was  by 
law  allowed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  be  fit  for 
governing  the  realm  might  well  be  supposed 
capable  of  choosing  and  governing  a wife.  Upon 
the  final  division,  which  carried  the  bill,  the  minis- 
terial majority  was  less  overwhelming  than  usual, 
being  only  168  against  115.  During  the  debate 
none  but  members  of  the  House  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  many  of  the  peers  made  application 
for  admittance.  “ Nothing,”  writes  Shelburne, 
“ but  the  manner  of  carrying  through  that  regis- 
tered edict — still  more  impudent  than  the  terms  of 
it — could  have  excited  any  feeling  on  that  subject, 
and,  as  it  was,  it  was  confined  to  within  doors.”* 
This  latter  assertion,  however,  was  not  quite  cor- 

* Letter  to  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Com*.’  [While  it  wu  depend- 
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reel;  for,  if  we  look  at  the  publications  of  the  day, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  excitement  extended  out 
of  doors,  and  that  the  people  were  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  marriages  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses us  they  had  been  about  any  subject  since 
the  Middlesex  election.  Chatham  writes  to  Shel- 
burne “ The  doctrine  of  this  royal  marriage 
bill  is  certainly  new-fangled  and  impudent,  and 
the  extent  of  the  powers  given  to  the  crown  is 
wanton  and  tyrannical.”  But  he  was  more  angry 
at  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  taking 
so  much  interest  in  such  a subject  than  lie  was  at 
the  bill  itself.  “ And  yet,”  said  he,  “ I confess 
that  to  sec  a public,  which  slept  so  quietly  upon 
the  violation  of  electors’  rights  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  awake  into  spirit  and 
activity  about  abridging  the  facility  of  princely 
nuptials,  surprises  me  nut  a little.  This  is  strain- 
ing at  a gnat  after  swallowing  the  camel.”* 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  took  a different  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  hill.  “ Thanks  to  the  submissive 
piety  of  this  session,”  said  he,  “ it  is  hoped  that 
the  princes  of  the  next  generation  will  not  find  it 
so  easy  as  their  uncles  have  done  to  expose  them- 
selves and  burden  the  public. ”t 

In  closing  the  present  session  on  the  10th  of 
June  the  king  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at 
the  temper  and  moderation  displayed  by  parlia- 
ment, and  thanked  them  for  the  additional  security 
which  they  had  provided  for  the  honour  and  wel- 
fare of  his  family.  Lord  North,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  somnolency,  had  improved  himself  as  a man  of 
business,  seemed  now  firmly  seated,  and  this  ap- 
pearance or  conviction  augmented  his  real  strength 
and  brought  over  the  wavercra  and  time-servers  to 
his  side.  But  in  the  course  of  the  session  which 
had  just  ended  North  saw  clearly  that  he  was 
about  to  lose  tire  supjiort  of  one  of  the  best  of  his 
debaters  and  the  most  promising  of  all  his  orators 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  Fox,  whose 
conversion  to  Whig  principles  was  somewhat  sud- 
den. Towards  the  end  of  February  Gibbon  had 
written  to  his  friend — “ Charles  Fox  is  com- 
menced patriot,  and  is  already  attempting  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  country,  liberty,  corruption, 
&c.  ; with  what  success,  time  will  discover. 
Yesterday  he  resigned  the  admiralty.  The  story 
is,  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  ministry  to  join 
with  him  in  his  intended  repeal  of  the  marriage 
act  (a  favourite  measure  of  his  father,  who  opposed 
it  from  its  origin),  and  that  Charles  very  judi- 
ciously thought  Lord  Holland’s  friendship  im- 
ported him  more  than  Lord  North’s.”!  But  mi- 
nisters felt  the  value  of  the  services  they  had  thus 
lost,  and  Charles  Fox,  in  the  most  humiliating 
pecuniary  difficulties,  probably  felt  the  want  of  mi- 
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the  historian.  Colonel  Luttrell  was  «o  annoyed  at  the  royal  marriage 
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material  pay  : we  shall  soon  find  him  returning  to 
office  under  Lord  North,  and  to  a better  place  than 
the  one  he  had  quitted. 

Wilkes  meanwhile  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  opposition  alive  in  the  city,  which  for  some 
time  had  appeared  to  nod,  like  Iaord  North  on  the 
treasury-bench.*  On  the  6th  of  April  he  with  his 
brother  sheriff,  Bull,  congratulated  the  livery  and 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  six  months  of  their 
shrievalty  had  passed  without  any  illegal  royal 
proclamations  or  any  commitments  during  plea- 
sure by  either  house  of  parliament.  On  the  24th 
of  June  Wilkes,  Crosby,  and  Oliver,  received,  by 
a vote  of  the  common  council,  silver  cups  in  com- 
memoration of  their  courageous  and  successful 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  printers  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  hostility  to 
ministers  declined,  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
city  leaders  rose  higher.  Wilkes,  however,  secured 
the  election  of  his  friend,  Sergeant  Glynn,  to  the 
rccordership,  which  had  been  left  vacant  in  the 
preceding  November  by  the  resignation  of  Sir 
James  Eyre,  who  w as  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  A 
great  scarcity  of  money  contributed  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  city  employed  on  its  own  private 
business  and  wants. 

But  if  the  royal  mind  w'as  tranquil  Used  by 
these  increasing  assurances  of  the  stability  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  weakness  of  opposition,  it 
was  harassed  during  this  year  by  various  domestic 
afflictions  and  anxieties.  The  Princess-dowager  of 
Wale*  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  February,  in 
the  fiftv-fourth  year  of  her  age  ; \ and  before  her 
death  her  daughter  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  was  hurled  from  a throne  and  cast 
into  a prison,  with  the  darkest  imputations  on  her 
character.  This  unfortunate  princess,  the  youngest 
of  the  king's  surviving  sisters,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  dearest,  was  married,  as  already  related, 
in  1766,  to  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  mean  appearance  and  physical  defects  were 
not  relieved  by  any  high  moral  or  intellectual  qua- 
lities. He  was  addicted  to  licentious  and  degrading 
pleasures ; his  pursuits  were  puerile ; his  character 
w as  more  unmanly  than  his  person.  Yet,  such  as 
he  wtis,  Christian  VII.  was  a most  absolute  sove- 
reign,  and  the  mass  of  his  subjects  were  still 
groaning  or  sleeping  under  the  dead  weight  of  the 
worst  part  of  the  feudal  system,  being  vassals 
or  slaves  to  the  landed  proprietors,  with  whose 

• Chatham  deeply  deplored  Ihr  growing  indifference  of  the  city 
to  the  struggle  for  overthrowing  minister*,  But  he  attributed  the 
decline  of  patriotism  then*  to  the  disnlxdience  *hown  to  the  order* 
of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  printer*,  See.  He  wrote— “ The 
defiance  of  the  moat  ro mttitulion.il  power  and  right,  inherent  neces- 
sarily in  the  Iloim*  of  Commons,  and  exercised  regularly  in  the  be»t 
time,  I consider  as  Uie  last  fatal  em>r.  from  which  patriotism  in  the 
city  will  never  recover.  in  the  judgment  of  the  thinking  friends  of 
liberty  ; and  the  more  so,  a*  1 see  the  same  unaccountable  paradox  it 
to  continue  to  he  the  chcval  dt  battaillr  of  every  leader  of  every  tac- 
tion there  " — I-tl'er  to  the  Kart  of  Shrtbane,  Chatham  Cvrret. 

t Her  royal  highness  died  without  a will ; hut,  aa  her  charities  had 
been  extensive,  it  was  thought  *he  could  not  have  left  much  money 
to  be  divided  among  her  younger  children.  Her  favourite.  Lord 
Buie.  or.  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  *•  the  Prince  of  Bute,"  insisted  on  the 
kind's  immediately  sealing  up  all  her  papers,  "to  secure  her  from 
the  idle  reporta  which  wuuldbe  so  readily  swallowed  by  the  great 
English  monster. "—OiUw* ; Letter*, ta  MiuetianeoM  ff’vrkt. 
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estates  they  were  bought  ami  sold.  By  a strange 
and  sudden  revolution  the  burghers  of  Copen- 
hagen had  in  1660  overthrown  the  old  Danish 
constitution,  which  left  the  powers  of  the  state 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  nobles,  and  in  seek- 
ing refuge  from  an  oligarchical  tyranny  had 
submitted  to,  or  rather  had  themselves  erected,  a 
kingly  despotism — a despotism  the  most  unlimited 
in  Europe.  Christian  had  for  his  chief  f&rourile, 
and  then  for  his  prime  minister,  Count  Stru- 
ensee,  who  had  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  had 
renounced  both  professions  for  the  more  profitable 
life  of  a courtier.  Strucnsce  possessed  consider- 
able abilities,  a handsome  ]>eraon,  anil  manners 
much  more  dignified  and  winning  than  those  of 
his  master,  the  royal  Dane.*  It  was  soon  observed 
that  the  young  queen  was  as  fond  of  his  society  as 
was  her  husband ; and  that  the  favourite  con- 
versed with  her  in  very  familiar  terms.  The 
queen,  gay,  light-hearted,  and  thoughtless,  appears 
never  to  have  had  an  idea  that  she  was  watched  by 
unfriendly  eyes.  From  her  first  arrival  in  Den- 
mark Juliana  Maria,  the  queen-dowager,  had  taken 
a strong  dhlikc  to  her,  and  this  aversion  was  in- 
creased when  it  was  seen  that  Matilda  and  Stru- 
ensee,  with  the  assistance  of  Brandt,  a young 
nobleman,  exercised  complete  authority  over  the 
indolent  and  imbecile  king,  and  directed  the  go- 
vernment as  they  chose,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
dowager  and  her  party,  who  had  hitherto  ruled 
the  state  at  will.  Juliana  Maria's  friends  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  including  most  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  incensed  at  seeing  a man  of  no 
hereditary  rank  put  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Nor  had  the  English  princess  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Danish  people.  Hence, 
when  injurious  reports  began  to  spread,  they  found 
many  in  Copenhagen  ready  to  believe  the  worst 
of  them.  The  catastrophe  was  hastened  by 
resentment  against  Struensee  for  introducing  sun- 
dry changes  and  innovations  into  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  1772, 
at  an  early  hour,  and  not  long  after  the  young 
queen  had  retired  to  rest  from  a masked  ball,  her 
apartment  was  suddenly  entered  by  a female  at- 
tendant, who  presented  to  her  a written  order  from 
the  king  to  remove  instantly  from  Copenhagen. 
It  is  said  that  this  order  had  been  procured  a few 
minutes  before  by  the  nueen-do wager,  her  son 
Frederick  (Christian's  half-brother),  and  two 

* Kin"  Christian's  neglect  of  his  young  wife  began  soon  after  his 
marriage.  In  when  he  set  out  upou  a tour.  during  which  he 
paused  several  months  in  England,  mode  a long  stay  in  Pari*.  aud 
visited  nearly  every  court  in  Kuroiw,  he  left  his  wife  behind  him  at 
Denmark  Ui  Ik*  haras*.*!  and  tormented  by  hU  mother,  Juliana  Maria. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  these  trnxrls  that  *h«  became  acquainted  with 
Strnrmee.  who  was  then  practising  physic  at  Altona.  Hoik,  a for- 
mer favourite.  *»«  uulautly  dismissed.  and  Struensee  put  in  hi* 
place  ; a uil  when  the  physician  returned  with  the  king  to  Denmark 
ne  effected  a reconciliation  between  the  ill-used  queen  and  her 
hudwnd,  by  which  he  at  once  incurred  the  mortal  hatred  of  the 
dowager.  At  the  same  time  he  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Danish 
nobility  by  abolishing  the  council  of  state.and  substituting  what  was 
termed  a committee  of  conference— a committee  consul  mg  merely  of 
the  heads  of  the  different  dcjwrtrornU  of  Uie  administration,  who 
were  now  nearly  all  chosen  from  among  the  frieosi*  of  the  young 
queen. 
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nobles,  who  terrified  the  king  into  the  belief  that 
his  wife  and  Struensee  were  actually  conspiring  to 
depose  him.  As  soon  as  Matilda  had  read  the 
order  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  ran  towards  her 
husband’s  apartment,  but,  seeing  Count  Rantzau, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  antecham- 
ber, Bhe  went  back  to  her  room  to  attend  to  her 
dress.  When  she  again  attempted  to  seek  the 
king  she  was  seized  by  Rantzau,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  Struensee,  but  who  had  deserted  his 
friend,  and  by  three  officers  with  drawn  swords, 
who  hurried  her  away  half  dressed  as  she  was,  and 
forced  her,  shrieking  and  resisting,  into  a carriage, 
which  was  driven  with  headlong  speed  to  the  castle 
of  Cronborg,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
capital.  She  was  immured  in  that  fortress  with 
an  English  lady  of  her  suite,  and  her  infant  daughter 
the  Princess  Louisa,  whom  she  was  suckling  at  the 
time.  In  the  mean  while  Struensee  and  Brandt 
were  seized  by  Colonel  Roller  Banner,  conveyed 
to  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen,  cast  into  dungeons, 
and  loaded  with  irons ; their  houses  were  broken 
open  and  plundered  by  the  mob,  as  were  the 
houses  of  several  of  their  party ; and  the  imbecile 
king  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  city  in 
a coach  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  horses,  as  if  to 
testify  his  approval  of  the  domestic  revolution 
which  had  taken  place.  That  night  there  was  a 
general  illumination  in  Copenhagen ; and  by  the 
next  morning  the  queen-dowager  and  her  party 


had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  government,  and 
displaced  every  one  that  adhered  either  to  Struensee 
or  to  the  young  queen.  The  treatment  of  the  fallen 
minister  and  his  colleague  Brandt  was  barbarous 
in  the  extreme.  Struensee  was  chained  so  closely 
to  the  wall  of  his  cold  damp  dungeon  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  turn  himself;  he  was  frequently  de- 
prived of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  was 
occasionally  threatened  with  the  torture  to  make 
him  confess  all  that  his  enemies  dictated,  lie  and 
his  companion  in  misfortune  were  Boon  put  upon 
their  trial  before  a special  commission,  composed 
entirely  of  those  who  had  headed  the  palace  revolu- 
tion or  who  had  profited  by  it.  The  proceedings 
were  secret,  and  conducted  with  indecent  haste. 
Struensee  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  adulterous 
connexion  with  the  young  queen,  and  of  other  high 
crimes,  and  both  lie  and  Brandt  were  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  traitors — a punishment  which, 
in  Denmark,  consisted  in  having  the  right  hand 
cut  off  first,  and  then  the  head.  On  the  28th  of 
April  a high  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  outside  the  town ; and  they  were  conducted  to 
the  spot  in  two  separate  carriages  through  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  people.  Brandt  had  somewhut 
the  milder  fate,  for  iie  was  executed  the  first ; and 
he  died  with  the  courage  and  dignity  of  a man. 
But  Struensee,  whose  courage  was  perhaps  always 
inferior,  was  completely  unnerved  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  friend’s  amputation  and  decollation ; he 
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started  away  from  the  block  several  times,  was 
shockingly  maimed  by  the  axe,  and  was  not  dis- 
patched till  the  executioner's  assistants  held  him 
down  with  his  head  under  the  instrument  of 
death.*  A suit  of  divorce  was  then  instituted 
against  the  young  queen,  on  the  ground  of  a 
criminal  intimacy  with  Struensee ; and  several  of 
her  own  attendants,  who  are  said,  however,  to 
have  been  placed  over  her  as  spies  by  the  dow- 
ager, deposed  against  her,  and  swore  to  a num- 
ber of  criminating  or  suspicions  facts.  Matilda, 
with  no  one  to  defend  her,  without  the  power  of 
procuring  witnesses,  with  horrible*  threats  ringing 
in  her  ears,  and  with  none  but  revengeful  enemies 
before  her  eves,  admitted  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  many  follies  and  indiscretions,  but  denied  that 
she  had  ever  sinned  against  the  seventh  com- 
mandment; and  this  denial,  it  is  said,  she  re- 
peated in  her  dying  moments.  Nevertheless  the 
secret  commission  found  her  guilty,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  divorce.  It  was  even  pro- 
posed to  try  her  on  a capital  charge,  with  a view 
to  set  aside  her  son  and  daughter,  and  to  open  the 
way  to  the  throne  for  Prince  Frederick,  the  eon  of 
Juliana  Maria,  a plan  which  that  dowager  had  been 
pursuing  all  along.  If  the  unfortunate  Matilda 
had  been  a daughter  of  one  of  those  little  princes 
in  Germany,  from  wrhoBe  families  the  protestant 
dynasties  generally  chose  their  wives,  there  is 
every  probability  that  she  would  have  died  on  a 
scaffold  like  Struensee,  or  have  been  immured  for 
life  in  some  dreadful  state  prison  ;f  but  she  was  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe, 
whose  hostility  was  to  be  dreaded ; and  George  III., 
by  means  of  his  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
remonstrated  and  menaced,  and  finally  induced  the 
Danish  court  to  agree  that  she  should  quit  the 
kingdom  and  live  under  the  protection  of  her 
brother.  An  English  squadron  repaired  to  Cron- 
borg  to  receive  the  dethroned  and  dishonoured 
queen.  Her  infant  daughter,  still  at  her  breast, 
was  torn  from  her,  and  she  embarked  in  an  agony 
of  grief,  apparently  insensible  to  everything  but  the 
feelings  of  a mother — feelings  rendered  the  more 
acute  as  the  child  was  at  that  moment  sick  and  in  , 
danger  from  the  measles.  Matilda  remained  upon  j 
deck  with  her  eyes  immoveably  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  Cronborg  Castle  till  darkness  intercepted  the 
view.  The  night  was  calm  or  the  wind  contrary, 
for  on  the  following  morning  the  tall  tapering 
towers  of  the  castle  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  the 
bereaved  mother  eould  not  be  induced  to  return  to 
the  cabin  until  the  last  visible  point  of  the  towers 

• E*cn  ander  the  irmj  ilnrpntitm  of  Prnnia»k  then*  were  a few 
men  bold  ino«"li  to  nyrapatbiw  in  the  fate  of  the  favourite  and  of 
tlie  young  queen,  and  to  question  the  locality  of  the  proceeding* 
tlicm,  A pamphlet  was  printed  with  tW.*e  sentiment*,  and 
prosnostirnting  that  much  misery  would  befall  the  country  on 
acrount  of  what  had  been  done.  Tliura,  the  author  of  it.  su  thrown 
into  a dungeon,  tried  Iry  the  high  or  special  tribunal  nt  Copenhagen, 
found  guilty  of  hu;li  treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer  the  Mime 
puuidmii'nt  a«  Struensee  aud  Brandt.  A proclamation  was  then 
(•sued,  forbidding  people  to  meet  together  in  any  numlicrs,  and 
d«nonucittg  extreme  penalties  attain*!  uttcli  as  should  presume  to 
criticise  the  pmccedinp.  of  gmernmrnt- 

t It  i*  said  that  the  queen-dowager  and  her  party  liari  selected 
the  lonely  fortress  of  Aalborg,  m the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  for  her 
perpetual  prison,  a 
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had  Aink  below  the  horizon.  She  was  landed  at 
the  Hanoverian  seaport  of  Stade,  and  was  thence 
conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Zell  in  Hanover,  which, 
for  a short  period,  had,  under  very  similar  cir- 
cumstances, been  the  abode  of  her  great-grand- 
mother, Sophia  Dorothea,  the  wretched  wife  of 
George  I.,  and  which  was  now  selected  by  her 
brother  for  her  future  residence.  Here  a cheap 
little  court  was  formed  for  her,  and  her  expenses 
were  supplied  out  of  the  Hanoverian  revenue, 
or,  w hich  is  more  probable,  out  of  the  English 
privy  purse.  Her  chief  amusement  was  music — 
an  art  a taste  for  which  was  hereditary  in  her 
family,  and  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  excelled. 
She  procured  portraits  of  her  infant  son  and 
daughter,  whom  she  was  never  to  see  again,  hung 
them  in  her  chamber,  and  was  frequently  heard 
talking  to  them  ns  if  those  shadows  had  sense  and 
life.  She  did  not  long  survive;  her  misfortunes. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1775,  less  than  three  years 
after  her  release  from  Cronborg,  she  was  seized 
with  a dangerous  illness,  from  which  she  had  suf- 
fered twice  before  since  her  residence  at  Zell,  and 
which  this  time  ended  in  a putrid  fever.  She  told 
her  physician  Lcyser  that  he  had  saved  her  tw  ice, 
but  that  this  time  her  case  exceeded  his  skill — that 
she  knew  she  was  not  w ithin  the  reach  of  medicine. 
Leyser  suggested  that  the  celebrated  Zimmerman, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  book  on  Solitude, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  day,  should 
be  called  in  from  Hanover,  where  he  resided. 
This  was  done,  but  all  the  skill  of  Zimmerman 
could  not  save  her  from  a premature  grave.  Caro- 
line Matilda  died  on  the  10th  of  May  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  expressing,  it  is  said, 
the  most  perfect  forgiveness  of  all  her  enemies. 
Her  body  was  royally  interred  with  those  of  her 
ancestors,  the  Dukes  of  Zell.  The  funeral  was 
conducted  with  great  pomp  ; but  a better  tribute, 
aid  to  her  kindness,  charity,  and  gentleness  of 
eart,  was  found  in  the  tears  of  all  the  poor  people 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  On  the  10th  of 
June  the  nobility  and  the  states  unanimously  voted 
an  address  to  George  III.,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
to  obtain  permission  to  erect  at  Zell  a monument 
in  memory  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
the  late  queen  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  of  the  devo- 
tion and  veneration  which  they  had  borne  to  that, 
princess.  But  after  all,  Matilda's  son  ascended 
the  Dunish  throne,  and  her  arch-enemy  the  oueen- 
dowager  was  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  placing 
her  own  offspring  upon  it.  After  holding  the  reins 
of  government  for  thirteen  years  Juliana  Maria 
and  her  faction  found  themselves  compelled  to 
admit  the  Prince  Royal  Frederick  into  the  council ; 
and,  though  only  sixteen  years  old,  this  child  of 
Matilda  displayed  so  much  talent  and  energy  that 
he  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendancy,  and  was 
formally  associated  as  a sort  of  joint  king  with 
Christian  VII.,  whose  imbecility  was  then  fully 
and  publicly  recognised.  44  He  is  in  fact,**  says  a 
traveller,  who  saw  him  towards  the  close  of  the 
century, 44  merely  a machine  of  slate,  to  subscribe 
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the  name  of  a king  to  the  acts  of  the  government, 
which,  to  uvoid  clanger,  have  no  value  unless 
countersigned  by  the  Prince  Royal ; for  Christian  is 
allowed  to  be  absolutely  an  idiot,  excepting  that 
now  and  then  an  observation,  or  trick,  escapes 
him,  which  looks  more  like  madness  than  imbe- 
cility.”* As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  irregularities 
of  the  husband — and  in  King  Christian’s  case 
these  were  revolting  and  monstrous— interfered 
considerably  with  any  implicit  belief  in  the  un- 
varying fidelity  of  the  wife ; and  it  was  remem- 
bered besides  that  Strucnsee  was  handsome,  gal- 
lant, witty,  a most  engaging  companion,  enterpris- 
ing, daring,  and  a professed  libertine;  that  Matilda 
was  very  young,  very  pretty,  very  thoughtless,  and 
a queen ; and  that  her  majesty  and  the  minister 
were  brought  constantly  together  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  seemed  not  only  to  promote  the  intimacy, 
but  to  take  pride  in  it.  The  fate  of  such  husbands 
is,  at  least,  proverbial.  She  frequently  Tode  out 
with  Struensee  dressed  in  male  attire — but  this,  it 
is  said,  was  only  to  humour  the  caprice  of  the 
crazed  king.  But  then  it  is  reported  upon  good 
evidence  that  she  openly  betrayed  her  marked 
fondness  or  partiality  for  the  favourite,  and  excited 
remark  and  suspicion  by  her  behaviour  towards 
him  at  assemblies,  balls,  the  public  theatre,  and 
even  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen.  All  this,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  folly 
and  indiscretion  of  an  innocent  girl.  As  for 
the  sentence  passed  upon  her  by  the  Danish 
court,  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  slightest  weight  or 
consideration,  being  pronounced  in  a despotic 
country,  by  enemies,  who  had  a most  obvious  in- 
terest in  her  condemnation,  and  who  could  employ 
torture  upon  witnesses.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  the  articles  exhibited  against  her  and  the 
proceedings  taken  to  prove  her  guilt  were  trans- 
mitted to  King  George,  and  submitted  by  him 
separately  to  several  eminent  civilians,  who  all 
declared  that  these  Danish  papers  could  never 
carry  conviction  to  a lawyer.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  English  law  demands  more 
evidence  than  was  then  required  in  the  generality 
of  continental  courts,  and  that  the  things  which 
could  not  convince  an  English  civilian  might  have 
carried  conviction  to  a foreign  lawyer.  There  re- 
mained also  the  unavoidable  national  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  princess,  the  deep  sympathy  in  her 
sufferings,  and  the  very  excusable  repugnance  to 
tell  the  king  that  his  own  favourite  sister  was 
naught.  George  III.  never  published  the  articles 
with  comments  to  prove  the  badness  of  the  evidence, 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  do  if  he 
bad  been  fully  convinced  of  his  sister’s  innocence ; 
and  he  never  coul4  bear  to  hear  the  subject  in  any 
way  alluded  to.  Another  important  circumstance 
which  kept  alive  suspicion  or  doubt  was,  his  not 
bringing  her  back  to  England,  her  native  home, 
but  leaving  her  to  pine  away  the  remnant  of  her 
wretched  life  at  Zell  among  foreigners  and 

• Mary  WollnUmwjfl'*  Lrttrn  written  during  aahort  residence  in 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Denmark. 


strangers.  George,  however,  was  never  very  fond 
of  parting  with  his  money,  and  that  residence 
may  have  been  selected  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
We  may  leave  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  inno- 
cence in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty  in  w hich 
Horace  Walpole  leaves  that  of  her  great-grand- 
mother ; but,  after  the  mournful  details  we  have 
given,  we  believe  that  the  most  rigidly  virtuous 
will  allow  that,  whatever  was  the  amount  of  Caro- 
line Matilda’s  errors,  she  is  far  more  entitled  to 
pity  than  to  censure.  There  were  many  and 
respectable  exceptions,  but,  genernlly,  writers  and 
people  on  the  continent  were  disposed  to  believe 
that  she  was  guilty  with  Struensee.  In  England 
the  contrary  belief  existed  and  has  maintained 
its  ground ; and  when,  sixteen  years  after  the  grave 
had  closed  over  her,  and  in  a very  different  quarrel, 
the  English  fleet  under  Nelson  and  Purker  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Sound,  gliding  by  her  former 
prison  Cronborg  Castle,  which  thundered  at  them 
with  a hundred  guns,  and  appeared  before  Copen- 
hagen to  annihilate  the  navy  of  Denmark,  it  was 
supposed  that  many  a British  sailor  fought  the 
more  fiercely  from  his  recollection  of  the  w rongs 
or  woes  of  the  English  princess.  But  even  here 
the  poetical  justice — if  such  it  were  to  be  con- 
sidered— w as  not  complete ; for  u the  Prince  of  all 
the  land,”  who  “ led  on  ” the  Danes  on  that  dis- 
mal day,  and  fought  the  English  ships  like  a hero, 
was  the  Crown  Prince — was  the  son  of  Caroline 
Matilda!* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  same  year  (1772)  a 
sudden  revolution  took  place  at  Stockholm.  About 
half  n century  before  the  nobility  of  Sweden  had 
limited  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  had 
erected  themselves  into  an  oligarchy  almost  as 
absolute  and  oppressive  as  that  which  had  existed 
in  Denmark  previously  to  the  year  1660.  Since 
the  establishment  of  this  aristocratical  government 
the  country  had  been  split  into  two  factions,  which 
were  denominated  the  Hats  and  the  Caps.  En- 
couraged by  this  division,  and  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact  that  the  aristocratical  senate  was  as  venal 
as  it, was  proud,  and  that  the  leaders,  who  called 
themselves  patriots,  were  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the 
reigning  sovereign,  Gustavus  III.,  resolved  to 
overthrow  the  senate  and  [ re-erect  the  old  mo- 
narchical despotism.  He  proceeded  to  mature  his 

• A cnrioui  sequel  to  the  dory  of  Matilda  is.  that  her  son  Fre- 
derick treated  his  wife  a*  she  hod  been  treated  by  his  father.  The 
Princes*  Charlotte  Frederica,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  - 
Schwerin,  was  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  in  ltiO). 
M.  Bourrienne.  who  kuew  her  well,  says — " The  princess  was  as 
beautiful  a*  love  ; but  she  was  heedless  and  giddy  ; in  fact,  she  was 
a spoiled  child.  Sha  adored  her  husband,  and  tor  some  time  their 

unum  proved  happy Hut,  notwithstanding  her  amiability, 

the  Princess  Charlotte  was  no  favourite  at  the  Danish  court.  Iu- 
trigues  were  formed  against  her.  I know  not  whether  any  founda- 
tion existed  for  the  calumnies  spread  to  her  disadvantage,  but  the 
Danish  dames  accused  her  of  great  levity  of  conduct,  which,  true  or 
false,  obliged  her  husband  to  separate  from  her ; and,  at  the  com  ■* 
tneocement  of  1K09,  he  sent  her  to  Altona,  attended  only  by  a cham- 
berlain and  one  maid  of  honour.  On  her  arrival  she  was  in  despair ; 
hers  was  not  a silent  grief,  for  the  related  her  story  to  everybody. 
This  beautiful  and  unfortunate  woman  really  excited  pity,  when  she 
shed  tears  for  her  ton,  three  years  of  age,  w hom  she  was  doomed 
never  again  to  behold.  But  her  natural  levity  returned ; she  did  not 
alwuys  maintain  the  reserve  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  some  mouth* 
afterwards  she  was  sent  into  Jutland,  where,  1 believe,  abo  still 
Uy*s,m— Me  twin. 
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measures  with  extreme  secrecy  and  precaution. 
He  gradually  gained  over  the  mass  of  the  army ; 
he  secured  the  affections  of  the  brave  people  of 
Dalecarlia,  who  had  established  the  dynasty  of 
Gustavus  Vasa ; he  captivated  the  citizens,  who 
were  sufficiently  tired’of  the  arrogance,  oppression, 
and  corruption  of  the  nobles,  and  he  secured  the 
services  of  the  burgher-guard  of  the  capital.  A 
dearth  of  corn  completed  the  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  government,  and  a sham 
insurrection  gave  the  king  a pretext  for  assembling 
the  troops  within  the  walls  of  Stockholm.  When 
all  was  ready,  and  the  aristocracy  wholly  unpre- 
pared, Gustavus  threw  off  the  mask  ; he  harangued 
the  troops,  and  told  them  he  w as  about  to  save  the 
nation  from  degradation  and  misery, — to  put  an 
end  to  the  insolence,  the  shameless  venality  and 
corruption  of  the  states, — and  to  restore  to  the 
crown  the  power  and  lustre  of  former  days.  The 
soldiers  applauded ; the  senators  were  made  pri- 
soners in  a trice  ; and  the  obnoxious  members  of 
the  secret  committee  of  the  states  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  The  armv, 
the  colleges  or  public  offices,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  old  absolute 
form  ; the  citizens  of  Stockholm  followed  the  ex- 
ample ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  without 
the  sheddiDg  of  a single  drop  of  blood,  the  revolu- 
tion was  achieved.  The  fallen  oligarchy  left  few 
causes  of  regret ; but  the  Swedes  committed  pre- 
cisely the  same  mistake  as  the  Danes  had  done 
a hundred  and  twelve  years  before,  in  establishing 
the  absolute  despotism  of  the  crown.  A short  time 
after  Gustavus  summoned  a diet;  and  the  diet, 
surrounded  by  troops,  and  with  artillery  pointed 
at  tire  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled,  con- 
firmed the  new  order  of  things,  and  took  the  oaths 
dictated  by  the  king. 

The  Czarina  Catherine  professed  great  abhor- 
rence at  this  subversion  of  national  institutions, 
and  talked  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Swedish  liberty,  which  the  Swedes  themselves  were 
weary  of.  It  was  strange  to  see  this  autocratix 
putting  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom ; but  everybody  understood  her  real  motive, 
which  was  only  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  that  she  might  bribe  them  and  buy  them 
as  before,  and  through  their  means  keep  Sweden 
neutral  or  subservient,  as  it  had  hitherto  been. 
But  Prussia  and  Austria  could  not  agree  with  her 
in  her  Swedish  schemes;  and  her  war  with  the 
Turks  and  the  crisis  of  Poland  called  off  her  arms 
and  even  her  attention  from  Gustavus  III.  Russia, 
since  the  accession  of  this  Scmiramis  or  Messalina 
of  the  North,  had  been  the  scene  of  another  royal 
or  imperial  murder,  as  also  of  another  Perkin 
Warbeck-likc  insurrection.  The  Czar  Ivan,  long 
a state  prisoner,  was  lineally  descended,  on  the 
female  side,  from  the  Czar  Ivan  Alexiwitz,  who 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  who 
had  been  set  aside  in  the  order  of  succession  on 
the  plea  of  mental  incapacity.  He  was  the  son  of 
Anne,  grand-daughter  of  Peter’s  elder  brother,  by 


[Book  I- 

Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick : he  was  born  in 
August,  1740  ; created  grand  duke  immediately 
after  his  birth  by  his  aunt  Anne,  the  reigning  em- 
press ; and  at  her  death,  in  the  October  following, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  by  right 
of  descent.  But,  in  a country  like  Russia,  an  infant 
emperor  was  not  likely  to  have  a long  reign : Ivan’s 
lasted  some  fifteen  mouths,  for  he  was  deposed  bv 
Elizabeth  at  the  end  of  1741,  when  he  was  arrested 
by  soldiers  in  his  cradle,  and  carried  off  to  the  fortress 
of  Riga.  After  a confinement  of  eighteen  months 
young  Ivan  was  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Duna- 
mund,  a worse  state  prison  than  the  first.  He  was 
next  removed  to  the  remoter  fortress  of  Oranien- 
burg ; and,  after  some  time,  it  was  carefully  re- 
ported that  he  was  dead.  But  a Russian  monk 
discovered  that  the  young  czar  was  alive ; and, 
setting  to  work  with  wonderful  perseverance  and 
ingenuity,  he  released  the  captive  from  the  Castle 
of  Oranienburg,  and  carried  him  oft'  towards 
Poland,  with  the  intention  of  proclaiming  him  the 
lawful  sovereign.  But  the  fugitives  were  caught 
at  Smolensko.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  monk,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
knouted  to  death.  Ivan  was  carried  from  place  to 
place,  in  order  to  conceal  his  real  abode.  In  1756 
he  was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a noble- 
man in  Petersburg,  where  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
who  had  seized  his  throne  and  condemned  him  to 
the  cruel  fate  of  a state  prisoner,  saw  him  by  night 
and  spoke  with  him  without  making  herself 
known.  He  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall,  and 
well  grown,  but  wholly  uneducated ; and,  from 
long,  solitary  confinement,  deplorably  helpless,  and 
almost  an  idiot.  Hit  next  removal  was  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Schlusaelberg,  built  upon  a small 
island  of  the  Neva,  where  he  was  immured  with 
great  mystery,  none  of  the  garrison  knowing  for  u 
long  time  who  or  what  he  was.  In  this  dismal 
place  the  miserable  Ivan  was  confined  for  eight 
years.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  jealous  precaution, 
vague  rumours  got  abroad  that  Ivan,  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  alive  and  in  Schlusselberg 
Castle.  The  whole  secret  became  known,  about  a 
year  after  the  murder  of  Peter  III.  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Catherine,  to  one  who  was  desperate 
enough  to  attempt  a liberation  and  a revolution. 
This  was  Vassili  Mirovitch,  an  under  lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  Smolensko,  then  in  garrison  at 
the  village  and  fortress  of  Schlusselberg.  His 
motive  was  mere  resentment  against  the  reigning 
czarina,  who  had  refused  him  a great  favour  for 
which  he  had  petitioned*  He  was  without  money, 
without  influence,  and  had  scarcely  a friend  in  the 
world  except  one  Ushakof,  a poor  subaltern  like 
himself.  Ushakof  entered  into  his  plan,  and  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy ; but  before  any- 
thing could  be  arranged  he  was  upset  in  a boat  on 
the  Neva  and  drowned.  Mirovitch  then  sounded 

• Mirovitch  wm  grindtoD  of  the  rebel  of  tike  tame  name  who  fol- 
lowed Maieppa.  hetman  of  the  Coaeacka,  when  he  revolted  from 
Peter  the  Great,  and  joined  Char  In*  XU.  in  hi*  mad  expedition  into 
the  Ukraine.  He  had  isetitinnod  Catherine  to  restore  to  him  the 
confiscated  c*tnte*  of  hu  grandfather. 
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one  Tikon  Casatkin,  a menial  of  Catherine’s  court, 
and  Simeon  Tchevaridsef,  a lieutenant  of  artillery. 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  mount  guard  within 
the  fortress  he  discovered,  and  set  a private  mark 
on,  the  door  of  Ivan’s  cell ; but  he  could  not  obtain 
so  much  as  a glimpse  of  that  prince’s  person.  He 
gained  over  to  his  desperate  project  one  Piskof,  a 
common  soldier ; and  with  this  man,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1164,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  he  revealed 
his  scheme  to  three  corporals  and  two  soldiers, 
whose  eyes  he  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  the 
wealth  and  promotion  that  were  sure  to  fall  to  the 
liberators  of  the  czar.  The  poor  fellows,  however, 
hesitated,  and  it  was  not  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  that  they  consented  to  act  with  him. 
Mirovitch  then  summoned  about  forty  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  for  the  greater  part  roused  out  of 
their  sleep,  and,  telling  them  he  had  received  some 
secret  orders  from  the  czarina,  he  bade  them  load 
their  muskets  and  follow  him.  On  their  way  they 
met  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who  had  hurried 
from  his  bed  on  hearing  a noise.  Mirovitch 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  a 
musket,  and  delivered  him  a prisoner  to  one  of  the 
two  corporals  who  were  privy  to  the  plot.  They 
then  rushed  to  a strong  gate  which  guarded  the 
corridor  leading  to  Ivan’s  remote  cell.  Mirovitch 
demanded  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  czarina ; 
and,  as  the  sentinels  within  did  not  obey,  he  cried 
to  his  followers,  “ Fire,  and  force  your  way!” 
The  men  discharged  their  muskets,  and  the  senti- 
nels returned  the  fire.  Upon  this  the  assailants, 
who  had  expected  no  opposition,  came  to  a pause, 
and  insisted  on  seeing  the  czarina’s  order,  which 
they  had  thought  they  had  been  obeying.  Miro- 
vitch produced  and  read  to  them  a paper,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  he  had  counterfeited  the  imperial 
signature,  and  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  he, 
Mirovitch,  was  to  remove  Ivan  from  the  custody  of 
Vlasief  and  Tchckin,  two  officers  specially  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  royal  prisoner,  and  who  were  at 
that  very  moment  within  the  corridor,  and  close  to 
Ivan’s  chamber.  Without  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  the  soldiers  prepared  to 
renew  the  attack,  and  some  of  them  dragged  up  a 
cannon  from  one  of  the  bastions,  which  Mirovitch 
himself  pointed  against  the  corridor.  The  match 
was  in  his  hand,  when  the  strong  gate  was  suddenly 
opened  from  within,  and  he  and  his  party  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  corridor  without  any  show  of  resist- 
ance. Mirovitch  rushed  along  the  passage  to  the 
marked  door  of  the  prince’s  cell ; that  door,  too,  was 
opened  at  his  approach — and  a little  beyond  its 
threshold  stood  the  twoofficers, Vlasief  and  Tchekin, 
who,  pointing  to  a dead  body  on  the  floor,  covered 
with  blood,  said,  “ Here  is  your  emperor  1”  Miro- 
vitch gazed  for  a moment  with  silent  horror,  aud 
then,  recovering  himself,  returned  with  astonish- 
ing composure  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
governor  of  the  fortress  in  custody.  “ I am  now 
your  prisoner,”  said  he,  as  he  delivered  up  his 
sword  ; “ adverse  fortune  has  blasted  my  design.” 
Vlasief  and  Tchekin,  it  appears,  had  express 


standing  orders  from  Catherine  to  destroy  Ivan  in 
case  of  any  attempt  to  release  him  being,  or  ap- 
pearing to  be,  likely  to  succeed ; and,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  cannon  applied  to  the  gate,  they  ran 
to  his  cell  and  murdered  him.  In  the  course  ol 
the  following  day  the  body  of  the  prince,  in  a shirt 
and  a pair  of  drawers,  was  exposed  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlusselberg,  into  which  vast  crowds  were 
admitted  to  see  that  he  was  really  dead.  The  con- 
course at  last  became  so  great,  and  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  people  so  apparent,  that  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  an  insurrection.  The 
disfigured  corpse  was,  therefore,  wrapped  in  a 
sheepskin,  put  into  a coffin,  and  privately  buried 
in  an  old  chapel  of  the  fortress.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Ivan  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  nearly 
twenty-three  of  which  he  had  spent  in  prison. 
Mirovitch  met  his  inevitable  doom  with  coolness 
and  courage.  He  was  beheaded  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  25th  of  September,  and  his  body 
and  the  scaffold  he  suffered  upon  were  burnt  on 
the  spot.  The  barbarous  punishments  inflicted  on 
his  accomplices — the  poor,  ignorant,  credulous 
soldiers — were  worse  than  death.  Catherine  was 
thus  rid  of  one  who  had  [real  claims ; but  her 
repose  was  soon  broken  by  a false  pretender,  who 
caused  far  more  mischief  and  bloodshed  than  the 
unhappy  Ivan.  Notwithstanding  the  care  she  had 
taken  to  exhibit  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband, 
several  impostors  started  up  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  her  immense  empire,  and  passed  for  that 
monarch.  A shoemaker  of  Veronctz,  a deserter 
from  the  regiment  of  Orloff,  a peasant  belonging 
to  the  Woronzof  family,  and  a malefactor  who 
had  been  transported  to  Siberia,  had  all  played  the 
part  of  Peter  III . for  brief  intervals,  and  had  all 
been  put  to  death.*  But  Yemelka  Pugatchef,  a 
Cossack  of  the  Don,  who  had  served  during  the 
campaign  of  1769  against  the  Turks,  and  who 
began  to  play  his  part  in  1770,  had  a much  longer 
reign  and  a wider  field  of  action.  He  appeared 
among  the  Cossacks  on  the  Volga,  who  were  al- 
ready in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  there  raised  his 
standard  as  lawful  emperor.  In  1171  an  attempt 

• Besides  the**  pretenders,  who  figured  in  the  provinces  of  her 
vast  empire,  Catherine  was  disturbed  by  another  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  sprung  op  in  a different  part  of  the  world.  In  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous district  of  Montenero.  on  the  Adriatic,  between  Greece  and 
Dalmatia,  a stranger,  who  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Sietano,  and 
who  had  been  practising  physic  among  those  semi-barbarians,  sud- 
denly declared  himself  to  be  the  true  Ciar  Peter  III.,  pretending 
that  the  report  of  his  death  was  a falsehood,  and  that  he  nail  found 
means  of  escaping  to  seek  refuge  and  protection  from  the  brave  and 
faithful  Montenegrins.  These  people,  like  their  ueighlmurs  the 
Albanians  and  most  of  the  Dalmatians,  are  an  off-shoot  of  the  great 
Slavonic  race  to  which  Russians  and  Poles  equally  In-long  : they 
owned  the  Sultan  for  their  sovereign,  and  paid  some  trifling  tribute 
to  the  Porte : but  their  real  king  was  their  bishop,  a rude  prelate  of 
the  Greek  Charch,  who  more  frequently  handled  musket  and  sabre 
than  pix  and  crosier.  Next  in  authority  were  a set  of  turbulent 
caloyen  or  monk*  From  community  of  race,  near  resemblance  in 
language,  and  still  more  perhaps  from  community  of  religion,  the 
Montenegrins  interested  themselves  warmly  in  Russian  affairs;  and 
they  were  transported  with  delight  at  the  notion  of  having  a real  exar 
among  them-  The  bishop,  the  monks,  publicly  acknowledged  him 
aa  emperor,  and  the  people  flew  to  arms  in  his  name.  ThU  farce 
lasted  from  the  end  ol  the  year  1766  till  the  month  of  September,! 768. 
when,  haring  given  umbrage  to  the  Turks,  Stefa  no  was  attacked  by 
the  Pasha  of  Bosnia  at  the  head  of  40.000  men.  defeated,  and  driven 
into  a monastery  on  the  top  of  a mountain.  The  Turks  laid  siege  to  that 
almost  inaccessible  place,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  massacred  all 
they  found  in  it.  It  » douUful,  however,  whether  Stcfano  was 
among  the  slain. 
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of  the  government  to  make  the  Cossacks  serving  with 
the  czarina’s  army  cut  off  their  beard  reinforced 
the  pretender’s  army,  which  was  still  further  swelled 
by  desertions  of  the  oppressed  peasants  or  serfs  of 
the  "nobility.  With  this  force,  which  committed 
vindictive  barbarities,  massacring  all  the  Russian 
^nobles  they  amid  catch,  Pugatchef  took  many 
towns  and  defeated  several  of  Catherine’s  generals. 
As  he  advanced  the  peasants  spread  their  tables 
with  bread,  milk,  and  honey,  and  welcomed  him 
with  the  assurance  that  they  had  long  expected  his 
presence  as  that  of  a god.  At  one  time  70,000 
men  followed  his  banner — Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital,  was  menaced — and  the  throne  of  Catherine 
seemed  shaken ; nor  was  it  till  October,  1774,  that 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Suvasnf,  and  con- 
veyed to  Moscow  in  an  iron  case.  There  an  ample 
confession  was  forced  from  him,  after  which  he  was 
publicly  executed.  But  these  state  storms  and  crimes, 
and  a life  more  proiligate  than  that  of  any  reigning 
sovereign,  did  not  prevent  Catherine  from  obtain- 
ing a wonderful  reputation  among  nations  : her 
ambition  and  her  abilities  were  equally  indisput- 
able ; the  power  of  Russia  continued  to  rise  under 
her  sway ; and  her  alliance,  as  that  of  the  great 
power  of  the  North,  was  courted  by  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  the  authors 
and  w'its  of  Europe,  who,  generally  speaking,  were 
well  paid  for  their  praise, — the  Voltaires,  the 
d’Alemberts,  the  Diderots,  the  Mullers,  the  Alga- 
rottis,  and  others, — eulogised  in  verse,  and  in 
much  better  prose,  the  energy  of  her  character 
and  government,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  internal 
reforms.  And  it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that 
in  these  reforms  there  was  much  that  could  fairly 
challenge  a spontaneous  admiration.  It  was  their 
boast,  and  it  was  considered  by  the  nation  &b  one 
of  the  brightest  achievements  of  the  truly  humane 
and  liberal  Rockingham  administration,  that  they 
had  concluded  (in  the  year  176G)  a commercial 
treaty  with  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

But  the  year  1772  was  more  memorable  to  the 
Poles  than  to  any  other  people,  for  it  witnessed  the 
first  partition  of  their  distracted  country.  Cathe- 
rine, who  had  nominated  to  the  throne  at  the  last 
farce  of  a free  election  by  the  Polish  magnates, 
would  probably  have  been  contented  for  some  time 
longer  with  the  complete  influence  and  ascendancy 
she  had  over  Poland,  but  circumstances  and  the 
impatient  greed  of  Prussia  and  Austria  forced  her 
into  other  schemes,  and  hurried  on  the  catastrophe. 
If  the  partition  of  Poland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
one  single  head,  it  is  rather  to  Frederick  the  Great 
than  to  Catherine,  or  Maria  Theresa,  or  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph,  although  the  Prussian  despot  got 
the  smallest  number  of  square  miles  by  the  divi- 
sion. This  vast  state,  which  at  one  time  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
was  long  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks,  pre- 
served with  fatal  tenacity  an  antiquated  form  of 
government,  whilst  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
except  Russia,  which  could  scurcely  be  called  a 
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European  power  until  its  acquisitions  in  Poland, 
gradually  adapted  their  systems  to  the  change  and 
progress  of  society.  If  some  countries  were  later 
than  others — if  the  degrees  of  freedom  varied  as  the 
people  of  different  states  were  more  or  less  advanced 
in  civilization  and  political  rights,  still,  throughout 
Europe,  there  was  a people — a bourgeoisie — a 
“ tiers  etat  ,*”  but  Poland,  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  utterly  devoid  of  that  essential  com- 
ponent of  a nation.  The  Polish  nobles  were  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  land;  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  serfs,  “ adscripti  glebee ,”  as  in  Rus- 
sia ; there  were  no  manufacturers,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews.  The  latter,  who  abound  more  in  Poland 
than  in  any  other  European  country,  have  indeed 
exercised  a pernicious  influence.  In  Italy,  in 
France,  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  trade,  fal- 
ling to  the  share  of  the  people,  brought  them 
wealth,  and  wealth,  by  degrees,  ensured  them 
power.  The  improvident  or  needy  noble  would 
frequently  have  occasion  to  apply  to  the  industrious 
and  enterprising  burgher ; and  in  pecuniary  trans- 
actions of  this  sort,  and  in  others  of  a more  im- 
portant character  with  kings  and  with  govern- 
ments, the  plebeian  traders  had  facilities  for  pro- 
posing rights  and  immunities,  of  elevating  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  forming  that 
tiers  t tat  without  which  there  can  be  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a nation,  and  no  real  liberty. 
But  the  Jews,  to  whom  these  advantages  accrued 
in  Poland,  were  prevented  by  the  laws  and  preju- 
dices of  the  country,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much 
by  their  own  exclusive,  fanatic  spirit,  from  employ- 
ing them  for  the  popular  good  and  advancement. 
Though  settled  there  for  many  generations,  the 
Jews  still  considered  themselves  as  foreigners  : 
they  could  have  no  patriotism — no  country;  their 
only  object  was  to  accumulate  money;  and  it 
appears  they  were  as  indifferent  to  the  means  by 
which  that  money  was  raised  as  they  were  to  the 
manifold  oppressions  and  sufferings  of  the  Polish 
people  among  whom  they  sojourned.  In  Poland, 
then,  there  continued  to  be,  even  to  our  own  times, 
no  other  distinction  among  men  than  that  of 
masters  and  slaves.  All  power  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nobles,  who  each  asserted  for  himself 
the  most  absolute  equality.  This  aristociatic  re- 
public was  headed  by  a phantom  of  u king ; the 
crown  was  elective,  and  every  noble  could  aspire 
to  it.  The  intrigues,  the  dissensions,  the  blood- 
shed, that  resulted  from  such  a system  may  be 
easily  imagined,  and  indeed  the  crown  was  rarely 
transferred  without  the  horrors  of  a civil  war. 
Their  singular  constitution  was,  moreover,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  produce  as  much  confusion  and 
anarchy  during  the  reigns  of  their  titular  kings  as 
ensued  in  the  interregnums.  One  of  its  first 
articles  insisted  on  the  “ liberum,  treto,”  and  the 
unanimity  of  consent  or  decision.  A majority  in 
die  national  diet,  how  ever  great,  went  for  nothing ; 
— the  opposition  of  a single  member  present,  or  a 
flying  recusant,  was  sullicieut  to  obstruct  any 
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given  measure.  In  the  dietines>  nr  provincial  as- 
semblies, the  same  absurd  regulation*  obtained  ; 
and  in  them  a somewhat  startling  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  a minority  was  frequently  resorted  to — 
that  is,  they  were  massacred  by  the  majority  to 
produce  a unanimity , the  sabre  being  a more 
effective  instrument  than  oratory  or  argument.  The 
nobles,  before  repairing  to  this  perilous  arena, 
arranged  with  their  friends  to  cover  their  retreat ; 
they  carried  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and  were  more 
careful  to  sharpen  their  sabres  than  their  wits  for 
the  ensuing  discussion.  It  frequently  happened 
that  powerful  minorities  would  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  a diet  or  confederation,  and  pro- 
mulgate laws  of  their  own.  Nor  did  their  patriot- 
ism prevent  them  from  calling  in  the  pernicious 
aid  of  foreign  powers.  The  first  footing  the  Rus- 
sians ever  obtained  in  the  country  was  through  the 
invitation  of  the  Poles  themselves.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  total  subjection  of  Poland  the  king  was 
obliged  to  bow  his  head  to  whatever  simulacrum 
of  a diet  could  procure  an  army  from  a foreign 
rince ; for  without  money  and  disciplined  troops 
is  aristocratical  cavalry,  gallant  as  it  was,  could 
be  of  little  avail. 

The  constantly  recurring  horrors  of  civil  war, 
the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the  experience 
of  ages,  were  all  inadequate  to  make  the  nobles 
forego  this  constitution,  which  contained  many 
other  clauses  almost  equally  dangerous,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  framed  by  the  very  spirit  of  anarchy. 
A scrupulous  'adherence  to  its  letter  occasionally 
elicited  scenes  puerile  and  ridiculous ; but  neither 
absurdity  nor  horror  had  any  effect  upon  the  Polish 
nobles,  who  clung  to  the  worst  constitution  in  the 
world,  because  it  gave  every  one  of  them  a chance 
of  a crown  which  was  not  worth  having.  In 
Poland  every  great  state  officer  was  dc  facto  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  The  king  was  a mere 
cipher,  and  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  to 
assert  his  prerogative,  he  was  sure  to  be  opposed 
by  a league  of  the  great  men  in  office.  The  judges 
were  either  appointed  directly  by  them,  or  through 
the  interest  and  protection  of  the  higher  nobility. 
It  w as  scarcely  possible  that  such  a country  should 
be  able  to  defend  itself  against  ambitious  neigh- 
bours, or  that  such  a government  should  prolong 
its  existence  in  modern  Europe  in  the  midst  of  im- 
mense standing  armies,  each  at  the  disposal  of  one 
unchecked  mind.  As  early  as  1680,  the  great 
Polish  king  and  warrior,  John  Sobieski,  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  a standing  army  and  of  a disci- 
plined force  of  infantry ; but  the  jealous  nobles, 
who  pretended  that  war  was  their  affair  exclusively, 
would  never  consent  to  raise  armies  for  the  king 
independent  of  themselves.  These  magnates,  when 
unanimous,  could  bring  into  the  field  100,000 
horse  and  more,  between  good  and  bad — the  choicer 
portion  being  excellent,  and  probably  the  best 
cavalry  in  the  world ; but  they  continued  to  remain 
without  any  regular  infantry,  while  the  progress  of 
European  w arfare  was  every  day  making  cavalry  less 
effective.  Many  letters  have  been  found,  and  some 


of  them  published  within  these  few  years,*  in 
which  Sobieski  plainly  predicts  what  will  happen 
if  the  Polish  nobles  will  not  consent  to  remodel 
their  forces,  and  conform  to  the  advancing  systems 
of  their  neighbours.  At  a somewhat  earlier  pe- 
riod the  great  Italian  general,  strategist,  and  writer, 
Montccuculi,  had  praised  the  excellence  and  bravery 
of  the  Polish  cavalry,  but  had  also  predicted  the 
same  fatal  consequences  from  the  want  of  a regu- 
lar disciplined  infantry.  “ But,”  says  he,  M the 
dissolute  liberty  of  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom 
spoils  everything  and  confounds  all  order. ”t 
Although  the  dismembering  and  breaking  up  of  a 
European  nation  seemed,  when  it  happened  (in 
1772),  a tremendous  and  almost  unnatural  event, 
filling  men’s  minds  with  consternation,  yet  such  a 
measure,  suggested  by  the  divided,  helpless  con- 
dition to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  its 
insane  institutions,  had  been  twice  seriously  con- 
templated long  before.  The  first  proposal  of  the 
kind  was  made,  very  secretly,  in  1658,  by  Count 
Stippenbach,  the  ambassador  of  Sweden,  during 
the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  Duke  or 
Prussia — better  known  at  that  period  by  the  title  of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg — the  Austrians,  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  possession  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  the  Swedes,  were  to  be 
the  co-partitioners.  Russia  was  to  have  had  no 
portion  of  the  spoil,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  un- 
dertook alone  to  drive  her  from  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces she  occupied.  Count  Stippenbach  boldly 
asserted  the  right  of  the  three  powers  thus  to 
divide  among  themselves  a country  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  theatre  of  the  war ; and  he 
further  proposed  to  Austria  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denbuTg  that  they  should  form  a league  mutually 
to  support  each  other  in  their  usurpations.  The 
minister  of  France  discovered  these  negotiations, 
and  they  were  communicated  to  Casimir,  then  King 
of  Poland,  who,  not  daring  to  impart  the  secret  to 
the  Poles,  merely  addressed  them  as  if  by  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  foretold  that  the  licence  and 
anarchy  of  their  government  must  inevitably  deli- 
ver them  a prey  to  their  neighbours,  whenever 
those  neighbours  coidd  agree  as  to  their  respective 
shares  of  the  spoils.  At  that  crisis  Poland  was 
saved  by  a variety  of  causes,  among  w hich  her  own 
attitude  and  capabilities  were  certainly  of  minor 
force ; but  a century  after  the  sad  event  answered 
to  the  warning  voice  of  Casimir.  The  second 
time  the  question  of  dismemberment  was  agitated 
was,  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at 
Pultawa,  w hen  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  became 
the  arbiter  of  Poland.  Charles  had  of  his  own  free 
will  dethroned  one  king  of  Poland — who,  he  it 
said,  had  originally  owed  the  elective  crown  to  the 

• Lettm*  MUitari.  con  un  itinno  rti  riforma  dell*  (ffltito  Polaero, 
cd  altre  ilv  suoi  imrtari  ltaliani.  del  Re  Giovanni  Sobinki. 
Fitcnv.  li*30.  Thu  interesting  publication,  hv  Si^nur  Cuimpi,  the 
dlrtin|pil*be<l  philologist,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  cauacs 
which  led  to  the  ruin  of  Poland. 

t Monterucuii.  Open?  Militari.  A Mill  earlier  Italian  writer  says. 
" Poland  cau  raise,  on  an  emergency,  one  hundred  and  seventy  Uiou- 
sami  hor*r ; but  she  has  no  nutiunnl  infimtry  whatever,  but  some* 
times  employ*  fur  that  service  (ierman*  and  Hungarians,  with  Tartar* 
and  other  marauder*  for  pioneer*.”  AM.  discovered  by  Ciampi. 
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force  of  foreign  arms — and  placed  another  king  in 
his  stead : during  Charles’s  misfortunes,  his  rival, 
Peter,  exercising  the  same  authority,  reinstated 
Augustus  on  the  throne  which  that  prince  had 
taken  a solemn  oath  never  more  to  pretend  to. 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  offered  the  shadow  of 
resistance : he  was  nothing  more  than  a creature 
of  Russia,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a disho- 
noured crown ; he  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
his  own  subjects ; and  there  is  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  he  would  gladly  have  concurred  in  the 
partition,  provided  the  czar  had  composed  for  him 
out  of  ,the  fragments  of  the  unhappy  country  an 
absolute  and  hereditary  kingdom.  But  the  final 
hour  had  not  yet  come ; and  owing  to  many  cir- 
cumstances, which  the  Poles  themselves  neither 
made  nor  controlled,  the  country  remained  in  its 
old  condition.  But  by  their  new  conquests  the 
Russians  now  pressed  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Polish  frontier  from  north  to  east,  and  the  armies 
of  the  czar  inundated  her  provinces  whenever  he 
chose.  From  this  period  the  proud  rights  of  elec- 
tion and  the  liberty  of  the  Polish  aristocracy  be- 
came empty  words  and  a mockery : — their  kings 
were  raised  to  the  throne  by  foreign  armies.  It 
could  not  but  happen  that  the  neighbouring  powers, 
who  chose  to  be  “ king-makers”  for  the  Poles, 
should,  with  reference  to  what  they  considered  their 
owm  interests,  take  especial  care  never  to  select  a 
prince  who,  by  character,  energies,  and  the  pos- 
session of  alliances  and  other  means,  might  be 
capable  of  rc-clevating  a falling  state.  It  was 
always  a feeble  prince,  with  no  other  army  at  his 
orders  than  the  ancient  forces  of  the  republic, 
without  discipline,  without  pay  and  the  means  of 
recruiting,  that  they  sent  to  wear  the  semblance  of 
a kingly  crown.  The  national  character  was  rapidly 
degraded  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  nobles — the 
only  class  among  the  Poles  who  could  ever  pretend 
to  a national  character) ; it  became  meanly  ob- 
sequious, artful,  and  reserved.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  accused  of  lightness  and  volatility,  but 
now'  the  Poles  were  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
Ittrfidiousness.  As  if  the  elements  of  discord 
were  not  already  sufficiently  numerous,  there 
were  added  those  of  violent  religious  dissen- 
sions, which  contributed  their  share  in  bringing 
about  the  dissolution  of  Poland.  The  mass  of 
the  country  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  catholic  clergy  were  numerous  and 
wealthy.  But  scattered  over  the  country  there 
were  many  followers  of  the  Greek  church  ; nor  had 
the  energetic  opposition  of  the  papists  prevented 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  from  gaining 
ground; — there  were  many  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists, besides  Arians.  These  w*ere  known  under 
the  general  denomination  of  lyissidents.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  doctriues  of  the 
Reformation  had  made  [such  progress  in  Poland, 
that  it  was  said  nearly  one-half  of  the  magnates 
had  embraced  Protestantism.*  But  a terrible  re- 

• Poland  was  agitated  by  religious  rrform  Ion;;  before  the  dnvs  of 
Luther,  and  the  movement  »u  communicated  fioro— EnyUt.d! 
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action  ensued,  and  the  order  of  Jesuits,  who  cannot 
(generally  be  reproached  with  haring  exhibited  the 
fierce  spirit  of  persecution,  stirred  up  the  flames  of 
intolerance  in  Poland.  Henceforth  the  native  land 
of  St.  Stanislaus,  St.  Casimir,  of  the  blessed  Hed- 
wiga,  and  of  innumerable  saints  and  confessors, 
became  an  intolerant  and  priest-ridden  country. 
It  was  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  Bathory 
that  the  Jesuits  assumed  an  overhearing  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Not  aatisfied  with  their 
triumphs  in  Poland,  the  zealous  apostles  of  Ca- 
tholicism strove  to  impose  their  creed  upon  their 
neighbours  the  Russians  ; and,  to  accomplish  so 
holy  an  end,  they  favoured  rebellion  and  usurpa- 
tion in  Russia.  It  is  now  a proved  fact,  that  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century)  the 
Jesuits  of  Poland  got  up  the  shameless  imposture 
of  the  false  Demetrius,  a runaway  Russian  monk  of 
dissolute  character,  whom  the  pious  fathers  gave  out 
as  successor  to  the  great  Czar  Ivan  Vasilowitx. 
The  vicious  imposter  received  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  pope’s  nuncio.  Monsignor  Rangoni, 
and  the  Polish  Palatine  ofSandomir  promised  hint* 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  on  condition  that  he 
should  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  or 

Anne,  the  fir*  wife  of  our  unfortunate  Richard  II.,  who  so  endeared 
herself  to  the  English  people  that  the  was  [always  styled  " the  good 
Queen  Anne,”  was  a Bohemian  prinrew*.  Upon  Her  premature  death, 
at  Richmond,  in  1394.  many  persons  of  her  household,  who  had  ac- 
companied her  from  Bohemia,  returned  to  their  native  land,  and 
spread  there  the  dodrincs  or  opinion*  of  our  reformer.  Wyeliff.  who 
had  commenced  his  labouri  as  early  as  13*0.  Shortly  after  the  return 
of  these  personage*  Micron)  mu*  (or  Jerome)  of  Prague,  the  friend  and 
fellow-marty  r of  Hum,  repaired  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made 
himself  couversant  with  the  writing*  of  Wyclilf ; and,  going  hack  to 
Bohemia,  he  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  anti-Roman  Englishman,  and 
Hktutrd  Hum.  who  translated  nearly  all  Wyeliff’s  writings.  The 
Hussites  soon  became  far  more  considerable  ami  formidable  than 
rver  were  the  WyrliflUe*  or  Lollards  in  England:  for  they  were 
favoured  by  many  natural  and  political  circumstances  wanting  to  the 
early  reformers  in  this  country.  Poland  was  at  that  time  intimately 
connected  with  Bohemia  : the  languages  of  both  countries  were  thro 
nearly  the  same  ; and  the  Polish  youths  generally  resorted  for  their 
education  to  Prague,  the  Bohemian  capita).  Hum  wm  held  in  great 
estimation  by  tlw  students  and  by  many  eminent  noblemen  of  their 
nation,  and  his  friend  Hieronymus  spent  some  time  in  Poland,  whi- 
ther he  was  called.  In  1410,  to  organise  the  University  of  Cracow. 
All  these  cirrum  stances  united  in  communicating  to  Poland  the  opi- 
nions which  had  sprung  up  in  England  and  Bohemia,  aod  ensured  to 
them  a rapid  and  wide  difliisiua.  When  the  relentless  persecution  of 
the  Roma  lusts  fell  upon  the  Bohemians,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  there 
was  a Pole  ; and  when  the  life  of  Hass  was  threatened  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  many  Polish  nobles  w ere  Isold  enough  to  risk  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  to  interfere  in  his  behalf.  In  1439  five  Polish 
preacher*  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliff  and  Hum  acre  publicly  burnt 
alive  by  the  Bishop  of  PoananU ; but  this  auto  da  ft  aid  not  present 
Andrea*  Galka,  a master  of  arts  of  the  University  of  Cracow,  from 
expounding  the  work*  of  Wycliff  and  denouncing  the  " Imperial 
Popes"  as  anti-Christ*.  In  1440  the  Polish  Hussite*  formed  sn  armed 
confederacy,  proclaimed  the  aboUUou  of  tithes,  demanded  that  the 
enormous  estates  of  the  clergy  should  be  appropriated  to  objects  of 
general  utility,  and  denounced  the  practice  of  confession,  censures, 
and  excommunication*  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Catholics  in 
a' strong  position  the)  hnd  taken  up  near  the  capital.  When  Luther 
took  the  field  the  wed  which  Hum  hail  s-owa  in  Poland  was  not  ail 
dead.  The  Poles  in  eoiiMiirmhle  numbers  embraced  hi*  doctrines 
almost  os  soon  as  he  had  proclaimed  them  at  Wittenberg.  A few 
years  lstrr.  when  Craumrr  was  employed  by  the  Protector  Somerset 
in  protestantising  the  English  church,  he  invited  over  to  his  amist- 
auce  the  learned  John  Laski.  nr  Alasro,  a Pole  of  noble  bsrth,  and 
the  Uwni  friend  of  Krnsuiu*  and  Peter  Martyr.  Laski  arrived  at 
Lambeth  in  1549,  and  resided  six  months  with  the  English  primsie. 
Alter  a visit  to  the  continent  he  returned  to  England  in  I4W,  and  «as 
nominated  by  Edward  VI.  superintendent  of  the  foreign  Protestant 
congregation  established  in  London.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  he 
fled  to  Germany,  for  he  had  taken  a proper  measure  of  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance of  Queen  Mary.  After  many  adventures  he  returned  to 
hi*  native  country,  where,  during  hi*  absence,  the  Protestant  church 
had  gn-atly  declined,  more  through  dissensions  among  Us  profewor* 
than  through  any  active  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Hu  tor  teal  Ske/c/i  of  the  Rue,  Prvyriu,  sad  Drdme  tf  the  Rrjerma- 
tion  la  Poland,  aad  of  (Ac  influence  wAioA  the  Scriptural Dudn»e  i ham 
tier  cued  on  that  Country  in  Literary,  Moral,  end  Political  respects. 
by  Count  Valerian  Kratintki.  London,  1 939- 
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Roman  church  in  Russia.  When  supplied  in 
Poland  with  money,  men,  and  arms,  the  false 
Demetrius  invaded  his  native  country,  and  his 
antagonist,  Baritz  Fedorowitz,  died  suddenly  of  a 
rholic.  Demetrius  was  crowned  czar  at  Moscow ; 
he  married  the  Polish  palatine’s  daughter,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  hiB  ill-gotten  honours.  A con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  his  supposed 
mother,  the  widow  of  Ivan  Vasilowitz,  who  had  re- 
tired to  a convent,  being  interrogated,  declared  De- 
metrius to  be  an  impostor.  This  sealed  his  doom  ; 
he  was  literally  tom  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
people,  and  his  body  was  burnt.  After  suffering 
much  persecution,  the  Protestants  of  Poland  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dissidents  were  formally  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  their  Catholic  coun- 
trymen by  the  charter  called  the  Pacta  Convents. 
But  owing  to  the  fierce  intolerance  and  the  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  the  papists,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  king’s  always  being  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Pacta  Convents 
were  continually  violated,  until  by  degrees  the 
Dissidents  saw  themselves  secluded  from  all  the 
offices  of  the  state.  They  were  expelled  from  the 
courts  of  judicature ; they  possessed  no  influence  in 
the  election  of  the  nuntios  or  deputies  to  the  diets 
and  dietines ; they  had  no  means  of  procuring  re- 
dress for  the  vexations  and  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed.  Even  in  the  paci- 
ficatory diet  held  in  1736  the  Pacta  Convents  was 
annulled ; for  it  was  passed  into  a law  (what,  indeed, 
had  long  been  matter  of  practice)  that  every  Dissi- 
dent noble  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
government,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
simple  subject.  The  inquisitorial  law  dc  heeretico 
relapso,  that  tyrannical  shield  of  proselytism,  hnd 
been  enacted  with  all  its  confiscations  and  penal- 
ties ; and  the  Dissidents  were  forbidden  to  build 
any  new  places  of  worship.  All  this  fanaticism 
was  opposed  to  the  present  interest  of  the  country, 
and  contrasted  in  a singular  manner  with  the  ancient 
tolerance  to  which  the  republic  had  owed  many  of 
its  acquisitions.  Red  Russia,  particularly,  became 
a province  of  Poland  only  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  she  should  preserve  her  Christian 
creed  ns  she  hnd  received  it  from  the  Greeks  j 
and  Leopel,  the  capital  of  that  province,  was  the 
tranquil  seat  of  three  bishops  of  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Latin  churches.  Indeed,  at  other 
times,  the  Poles  had  seen,  without  horror,  not  only 
the  schismatic  church  and  chape],  hut  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  mosque  rise  amidst  their  own  temples. 
Against  this  impolitic  and  cruel  intolerance  the 
Russians,  as  members  of  the  Greek  church,  consi- 
dered themselves  in  a special  manner  bound  to.'pro- 
test ; and,  besides,  the  courts  of  Prussia,  England, 
and  Denmark,  remonstrated  at  different  times,  but 
ineffectually.  It  will  always  be  found  that  patriotism 
can  maintain  but  an  unequal  struggle  with  men’s 
feelings  for  their  religion,  when  under  persecution  ; 
and  moreover  the  Poles  of  all  factions  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  invite  foreigners  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  dissensions,  that  nothing  could  be 
VOL.  i. 


expected  but  that  the  Dissidents  should  do  the  same. 
They  did,  and  the  matter  was  finally  brought  to  an 
issue  by  the  confederacy  of  Thorn  in  1767,  sup- 
ported by  Russian  bayonets.  After  a sanguinary 
contest,  aggravated  by  tire  mingled  animosities  of 
a civil  and  a religious  warfare,  the  Dissidents  were 
admitted  to  something  approaching  to  an  equality 
of  rights.  It  was  decided  that  the  Dissident  no- 
bility (the  other  classes  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
arrangement)  should  be  eligible  to  every  employ- 
ment and  to  the  judicature  of  the  country,  and 
should  be  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  Catholic 
nobility,  with  one  exception  only,  namely,  that  the 
latter  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  to 
the  throne.  The  Catholic  religion  also  was  still  de- 
fined to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  was  pro- 
vided, moreover,  that  a Pole  who  should  even  pro- 
pose the  election  of  a prince  not  a Catholic  should 
be  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  as  such 
condemned  to  death ; and  that,  the  church  of  Rome 
retaining  its  full  prerogatives  as  the  predominant 
religion,  all  those  who  quitted  it  for  another  should 
be  held  guilty  of  the  crime  of  apostasy,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  The  Dissidents,  of 
course,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  redress 
from  their  own  countrymen,  had  accepted  as  a 
boon  the  insidious  assistance  of  Russia ; and  this 
became  one  of  the  principal  and  most  plausible 
of  the  pretexts  for  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Poland.  The  melancholy  alliance  of  intoler- 
ance with  patriotism  still,  however,  continued  in 
primitive  force,  and  when  shortly  after  (in  the 
year  1768)  the  confederacy  of  Barr  was  formed 
against  the  tyranny  of  Russia — a confederacy  which 
led  to  bold  acts,  and  which  has  been  lauded  by  many 
as  an  association  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
patriotism — hostility  to  the  Dissidents  was  almost 
as  strong  as  hatred  to  the  foreign  foe.  A monk — 
the  Father  Mark — had  mainly  contributed  to  form 
the  confederacy,  which  he  continued  to  animate  with 
his  religious  enthusiasm  nnd  fanaticism.  After 
defeats  and  horrors  almost  incredible,  the  Catholic 
confederates  were  besieged  by  the  Russians  in 
Barr,  a town  whose  fortifications  were  not  even  in 
a condition  to  resist  a coup-de-main.  The  monk 
flew  to  the  rampart  as  the  Russians  were  complet- 
ing their  first  battery  ; and,  with  holy  confidence, 
seizing  the  instant  when  the  match  was  put  to  the 
first  Russian  cannon,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  cannon  burst ! “ It  is  a miracle — a miracle !” 

cried  the  besieged  Poles,  and  Father  Mark  con- 
firmed their  belief  that  the  Almighty  himself  was 
arming  for  their  defence.  Other  attempts  of  the 
fanatic  were  less  successful.  A sortie  which  he 
conducted,  and  which  had  in  its  front  line  a num- 
ber of  priests  carrying  images  of  saints  and  conse- 
crated wafers,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 
But  the  monk  spoke  the  words  of  common  sense, 
when,  addressing  the  confederates,  he  told  them 
that  their  divisions  among  themselves  hindered 
heaven  from  blessing  their  efforts.  For  the  spirit 
of  division  and  insubordination  incident  to  the 
Poles  prevailed  even  here — in  a weak  and  besieged 
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town  ns  in  their  dietines — and  when  there  were  no 
Dissidents  present  to  occasion  jealousy  and  separ- 
ation. Barr  was  taken  by  assault ; the  confederates, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  carried  into  Russia.  The  monk,  who 
was  among  the  number  of  their  prisoners,  awed  the 
ignorant,  superstitious  Muscovites  by  his  devout  air 
and  demeanour.  The  generals  condemned  him  to 
die;  the  soldiers  fell  on  their  knees,  and  begged 
his  benediction,  w hich,  with  the  ready  assumption 
of  the  character  of  a prophet  by  Father  Mark,  is  said 
to  have  saved  his  life.  It  was  during  this  hapless 
confederacy  of  Barr,  of  which  one  of  the  main- 
springs had  been  that  Catholic  intolerance  which 
we  would  deprecate,  that  the  Russians  availed 
themselves  of  a rival  fanaticism  in  a mode  which 
we  muBt  for  ever  detest.  They  invited  the  Zapo- 
ravians,  a marauding  savage  race  of  Cossacks  who 
occupied  a wild  territory  to  the  east  of  Poland 
amidst  the  cataracts  of  the  Borysthenes,  into  the 
exposed  provinces  of  the  wretched  kingdom.  These 
barbarians  professed  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
church  with  a fanaticism  proportioned  to  their 
brutal  ignorance,  and  care  was  taken  to  instil  into 
their  minds  that  they  were  engaged  in  a holy  war 
— in  a war  to  put  down  those  Poles  who  had  risen 
to  mussucre  all  their  brethren  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  bloody-minded  appeal  found  but  too  ready  an 
echo  ; incursion  was  succeeded  by  incursion,  and, 
though  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  many  of  the 
accounts  of  the  evils  inflicted,  it  appears  certain 
that  fifty  thousand  human  beings  were  sacrificed, 
and  cruelties  unparalleled  in  modern  ages  perpe- 
trated by  the  monstrous  allies  of  Russia.  Another 

important  and  dreadful  fact  is,  that  during  these 
insurrectionary  wars  the  Muscovites  revolutionised 
and  armed  the  Polish  peasantry,  who  joined  and 
guided  the  Zaporavians,  and  in  many  instances 
emulated  their  cruelty.  Now  this  should  esta- 
blish two  facts,  which  are,  however,  essentially 
identified— or  of  which  the  one  is  strictly  depen- 
dent on  the  other,  namely,  the  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  Polish  nobility,  and  the  degraded, 
brutal  state  of  the  Polish  serfs.  While  Rus- 
sians, Zaporavians,  Calmucks,  and  Cossacks  were 
fighting  in  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  for  the 
Greek  church,  the  Polish  confederates  called 
upon  the  Sultan  and  the  Turks  to  fight  for 
them  and  the  Roman  church ! “ To  bring  in  the 

Turks  to  drive  out  the  Russians,”  said  one  of  the 
Polish  Catholic  bishops,  41  is  like  setting  fire  to  a 
house  to  drive  nway  vermin yet  nevertheless 
another  prelate  of  the  same  church,  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  negociatcd  with  Turkey  for  aid,  and  Count 
Potocki  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Mahomedans  to 
endeavour  to  direct  their  operations.  The  govern- 
ment at  Constantinople  was  somewhat  shy  of 
contracting  engagements  with  a defeated  party ; 
but  they  were  driven  by  circumstances  into  the  war 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  their  empire.  Barr,  the 
little  town  in  which  the  Polish  confederates  had 
made  their  last  stand,  was  only  seven  leagues  from 
the  Turkish  frontier : some  of  the  defeated  Poles 
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fled  in  that  direction ; the  Russians  followed  them 
to  the  Turkish  territory,  burnt  several  villages,  and 
took  the  town  of  Balta,  which  is  separated  from 
Poland  only  by  a rivulet ; and  upon  these  proceed- 
ings the  fury  of  the  Turkish  people  forced  the 
government  into  open  hostilities.  The  Grand 
Vizier  and  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  advanced  to 
the  Polish  frontiers ; but  they  were  defeated  by 
Count  Romanzoff.  The  Vizier  was  put  to  death, 
because  he  had  been  unfortunate ; the  Khan  with 
his  disorderly  host  fled  towards  the  Crimea ; the 
Russians  took  Chocim  and  Bender,  opening 
their  road  to  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria;  and  their 
ambassadors.  Counts  Repnin  and  Volkonski,  gave 
the  law  at  Warsaw  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Poland  ; the  confederates  either  submitting 
or  carrying  on  a desultory  partisan  warfare  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  where  they  were  not  un- 
frequently  hunted  down  by  the  Russians  like  wild 
beasts.  Poland  might  have  been  the  great  power 
of  the  North,  but  through  her  evil  institutions  her 
chance  had  l>een  thrown  away,  and  Russia  had 
risen  to  that  pre-eminence.  The  king  actually  on 
the  Polish  throne  was  nothing  more  than  the 
nominee  of  the  Czarina  Catherine,  whose  lover  he 
had  been,  and  who  had  put  the  crown  on  his 
head  in  1764  by  force  of  arms.  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towaki,  who  took  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  most  perplexing 
and  unfortunate  circumstances:  he  was  bound  by 
gratitude  to  Catherine,  whose  intentions  against  the 
independence  or  separate  existence  of  his  country 
were  suspected,  and  he  was  opposed,  thwarted, 
humiliated,  menaced,  from  first  to  last  by  all  the 
magnates  and  all  the  factions  that  had  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  election  of  his  rivals.  Whenever 
he  attempted  to  rely  upon  the  nobility  and  their 
resources,  he  felt  his  throne  totter  under  him ; 
whenever  he  claimed  the  assistance  of  Russia,  he 
was  denounced  by  a large  portion  of  the  magnates 
as  a traitor  and  enemy  to  his  country : and,  on  the 
other  side,  whenever  he  displayed  any  Polish  feeling 
or  any  desire  of  acting  independently,  he  w as  me- 
naced by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  confederates  at  Barr  he  was  little 
better  than  a prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  under  the 
lock  and  key  of  the  Russiuns,  who  called  themselves 
his  deliverers ; yet,  if  he  had  escaped  out  of  their 
hands,  there  was  scarcely  a spot  in  Poland  where 
he  could  have  found  security,  not  merely  for  his 
throne,  but  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family. 
It  is  said  that  Catherine  fomented  these  perpetual 
disturbances  in  Poland ; but  this  was  a matter 
which  could  have  required  little  study  on  her  part, 
us  the  magnates  were  what  they  had  been  for  ages, 
and  the  factions  were  agitated  by  a perpetual  and 
frantic  rage,  which  no  prospect  of  nntional  ruin 
could  moderate,  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  im- 
possible that  Prussia  and  Austria,  whose  dominions 
touched  upon  the  Polish  frontiers,  should  be  in- 
different spectators  of  these  last  struggles,  the  fore- 
runners of  dissolution.  When  Catherine  decreed 
that  Poniutowski  should  be  king,  she  nod  concerted 
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her  measures  with  the  great  Frederick,  who 
marched  40,000  Prussians  to  the  Polish  frontier  to 
promote  the  election  and  coronation,  and  from  that 
moment  the  great  general  of  his  day,  tired  of  repos- 
ing upon  his  laurels,  occupied  his  mind  with 
dreams  and  plans  of  territorial  agrandiscment  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  that  weak  and  distracted 
neighbour.  As  early  as  1768  it  was  whispered  at 


Pdniatowiki  (oh  Stanislaus  AuovsTtr*),  Kino  or  Poland.' 

From  an  anonymous  French  Print. 

Vienna  that  Catherine  and  Frederick  were  in  a 
secret  understanding,  and  that  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy, which  had  been  made  up,  in  a compara- 
tively short  space  of  time,  by  conquests,  occupa- 
tions, and  encroachments  of  all  kinds,  was  to  be 
extended  and  rounded  by  a portion  cut  out  of 
Poland.  Yet  Austria,  and  not  Prussia,  was  the  first 
power  that  stretched  out  her  hand  to  go  shares 
■with  Russia,  or  that  actually  occupied  Polish  terri- 
tory ; and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  old  Empress 
Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  a proof  and  a pledge 
that  she  would  agree  with  the  czarina  in  a total  dis- 
memberment. But  everything  was  now  tending 
to  that  melancholy  catastrophe,  Poland  being  re- 
duced to  so  deplorable  a state  that  she  could  not 
help  herself — a state  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  generosity  and  moderation  of 
powerful  neighbours.  While  the  great  Russian 
army  was  employed  on  the  side  of  Servia  and 
Turkey,  the  Polish  confederates,  with  some  slight 
encouragement  from  France,  took  the  field  once 
more  at  the  beginning  of  1170,  and  formally  pro- 
claimed the  throne  vacant,  summoning  Poniatowski 
to  appear  before  their  council.  Rushing  down 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  they  cut  several 
Russian  detachments  to  pieces  and  took  a few  in- 
significant fortresses.  But  the  troops  were  undis- 
ciplined and  without  any  consistency  or  order ; the 
soldiers  were  without  pay,  almost  naked,  badly  fed, 
badly  armed,  and  still  worse  trained ; a portion  of 
the  people  who  adhered  to  the  king  considered 
them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  a still  larger  por- 
tion, including  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the]  serfs. 
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saw  little  difference  between  being  harassed  and 
pillaged  by  Poles,  and  being  pillaged  and  harassed 
by  Russians.  They  had  grown  indifferent  under 
a prolonged  anarchy,  and  cared  not  who  reigned 
in  Poland,  provide’d  it  could  be  in  peace.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  this  free  country  were 
like  the  Russians,  and  to  the  same  degree,  slaves  / 
The  Polish  serfs  had  never  been  sufficiently 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and  civilisation 
to  understand  what  was  going  on, Kir  to  be  warmed 
by  the  snered  and  enduring  flame  of  patriotism. 
It  is  also  important  to  observe  that,  sprung  from 
the  same  Slavonic  stock,  their  language,  manners, 
and  customs  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the 
Russians.  France,  possibly,  might  have  taken  a 
more  active  part  in  the  contest,  but  the  disgrace  of 
the  daring' Duke  dc  Choiscul,  which  had  saved 
England  from  a war  with  France  and  Spain,  de- 
prived the  Poles  of  any  support  from  the  cabinet  of 
V crsaillcs,  and  left  them  to  run  the  chances  of  the 
contest  with  the  Turks  for  their  only  ally.*  Maria 
Theresa’s  son,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  had  two 
interviews  with  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  shortly 
after  the  latter  meeting  an  Austrian  detachment 
took  possession  of  the  little  province  of  Starosty  or 
Zips,  situated  among  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  formerly  belonging  to  Hungary,  who  had  mort- 
gaged it  in  1387  to  Poland.  Stanislaus  Augustus 
remonstrated  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  but,  instead 
of  being  withdrawn  from  Zips,  the  Austrians  there 
were  reinforced,  and  a right  was  advanced  to  the 
possession  of  that  canton.  The  Prussians  were 
not  long  behind  the  Austrians : from  that  valuable 
conquest,  Silesia,  Frederick  threw  forward  a veteran 
corps,  which  advanced,  with  scarcely  the  shadow  of 
opposition,  as  far  as  Posen  and  Thom  ; and  4000 
Prussian  cavalry  took  up  their  quarters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester.  At  the  same  time  the 
sultan,  sinking  under  the  war,  applied  to  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  mediate  for  him  with  the  victorious 
and  imperious  Catherine ; and  Frederick,  putting 
himself  forward  as  a generous  negotiator,  sent  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
By  this  time  the  czarina  had  become  convinced  that 
she  could  neither  rule  Poland  through  her  viceroy 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  nor  appropriate  a part  of  it 
without  allowing  considerations  to  Prussia  and 
Austria.  She  listened  to  the  suggestions  and 
arguments  with  which  Prince  Henry  was  supplied 
by  his  brother ; she  was  alarmed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  Austria,  who  seemed  to  be  helping  herself 
without  asking  her  consent  or  caring  for  the  rights 
of  the  Polish  crown ; and  before  Henry  returned 
to  Berlin  she  certainly  agreed  in  a scheme  of  dis- 
memberment which,  as  we  have  said,  was  much 
rather  the  project  of  Frederick  the  Great  than  her 
own.  Prussian  emissaries  were  also  busy  among 
the  Dissidents,  assuring  the  Polish  protestants,  more 

• The  Mhnin  and  policy  of  the  court  of  Versailles  shifted  and 
changed  many  time* ; but,  at  last.  Louis  XV.  assured  the  court  of 
Vienna  that  he  should  look  un  the  affairs  of  Poland  with  perfect  in- 
difference 1 Ur  pet  he  t et  ManifetUt  dc  M.  le  Comte  de  Broglie. — Seqnr 
rAini,  litiqne  de  tout  let  Cabinet t,  pendant  let  Regnet  de  Lo mi  \ V 
et  de  Limit  A VI. 
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particularly,  that  Frederick  was  the  champion  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  determined  to  secure  to 
them  liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights. 
As  Stanislaus  Augustus  had  paid  no  attention  to 
the  sentence  of  the  confederates  which  had  declnrcd 
the  throne  to  be  vacant,  or  to  the  summons  which 
called  him  to  appear  before  their  council,  Pulawski, 
one  of  the  confederates,  undertook  to  sieze  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  capital ; and,  on  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, 1171,  at  about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  as  the 
king  was  passing  from  the  house  of  his  uncle,  in 
Warsaw,  to  the  palace,  in  his  carriage,  attended 
only  by  two  pages,  two  guards,  and  two  valets, 
carrying  torches  on  foot,  he  was  dragged  from  the 
coach,  mounted  on  a horse,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
town  in  the  midst  of  armed  men.  His  two  guards 
in  attempting  to  defend  him  were  both  killed,  and 
he  was  himself  bruised  anil  wounded.  What  fol- 
lowed is  variously  reported ; but  the  most  consist- 
ent story  appears  to  be,  that  the  daring  confe- 
derates, being  closely  pursued,  and  embarrassed 
with  walls  and  ditches  which  all  their  horses  could 
not  leap,  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  sepa- 
rated and  left  the  king  in  charge  of  one  or  two  men, 
who,  moved  by  his  distress  and  by  his  promises, 
relented  from  their  desperate  undertaking,  and 
conveyed  him  to  a mill,  whence  he  wrote  to  War- 
saw to  obtain  assistance.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
course  of  the  night  a detachment  of  his  guards 
found  him  in  this  mill  not  far  from  the  walls  of 
Warsaw,  and  that  they  conducted  him  hack  to  the 
city  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  con- 
spirators were  pursued  by  some  Cossacks,  who 
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killed  one  of  them;  and  two  others  were  subse- 
quently taken  and  executed.  At  the  opening  of 
the  memorable  year  1772,  the  last  year  of  the 
independence  or  integrity  of  the  Polish  kingdom, 
the  confederates  assembled  about  6000  men  in 
Great  Poland  under  Zaremba  a Pole;  and  Vio- 
mcnil  and  Choisi,  two  distinguished  French  officers, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  ancient  city  and 
castle  of  Cracow.  Frederick  presently  ordered  his 
Prussians  to  advance  into  Great  Poland.  Zaremba, 
unable  to  face  them  with  his  wretched  little  arniv, 
abandoned  position  after  position,  and  finally 
threw  up  his  command,  and  applied,  not  to  his 
king,  but  to  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Warsaw, 
for  pardon  and  protection.  The  French  officers  in 
Cracow  made  a gallant  defence;  but  they  were 
compelled  to  surrender  on  the  22nd  of  April. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  news  arrived  from  Vienna 
that  a treaty  was  certainly  signed  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria ; and  fresh  columns  of  Aus- 
trians, moving  from  Hungary,  were  crossing  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  advance  into  the  interior 
of  the  devoted  country.  Upon  this  the  council  of 
the  confederacy  was  broken  up,  its  members  Hed, 
and  an  end  was  put  to  all  resistance.  The  Turks, 
their  only  allies,  so  far  from  being  able  to  assist 
the  Poles,  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves. 
Their  Janissaries  and  their  loose  hordes  of  cavalry 
had  everywhere  been  defeated  by  the  disciplined 
troops  and  the  artillery  of  the  Russians  ;•  they  had 

• The  Kumsuui  discipline,  Artillery,  and  Ut-tk**  were  thru  only 
KimhI  .->•  rom|Mred  with  those  of  the  Turks.  The  battles  in  th«».e 
•'.tin  p*  irus  »er*  fought  at  a frightful  mtt  of  human  life  on  both 
sides,  without  Kcm-iaWliip,  without  science,  with  little  or  no  inlellt 


Turkish  Soldiers  or  nirrMEXT  Comes;  Janimariis  a*d  thrir  Officer?. 
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lost  town  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress ; 
making,  however,  an  heroic  defence  in  some  of 
them,  as  at  Ismael ; they  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  Danube  and  beyond  the  Danube.  Some  of 
their  most  fertile  provinces  were  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  Catherine ; and  their  fleet  had  been  an- 
nihilated in  the  Mediterranean.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  Russia  first  aspired 
to  take  rank  as  a civilised  and  maritime  power, 
her  statesmen  had  been  anticipating  the  advantages 
of  carrying  her  flag  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
and  the  czarina,  having  no  naval  force  in  the 
Black  Sea  at  all  equal  to  the  forcing  of  the  narrow 
channels  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
and  foreseeing  that  their  co-religionists,  the  Greeks, 
would  rise  against  the  Turks  at  the  approach  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  distribution  of  her  mani- 
festos, determined  to  send  all  the  ships  she  could 
equip  and  spare  out  of  the  Baltic,  to  sail  round  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  If  England  hail  been 
the  ally  of  the  Poles,  if  she  had  given  the  widest 
interpretation  to  her  treaties  with  the  Turks,  or  if 
she  had  resented  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
Russians,  she  might  have  prevented  the  battle  of 
Tchcsimb  with  the  consequences  that  followed  it ; 
for  one  well-appointed  squadron  would  have  swept 
the  fleet  of  Catherine  from  the  ocean,  and  not  have 
permitted  a single  sail  to  pasB  the  Straits.  But 
the  British  government  of  the  day  was  disposed 
to  assist  rather  than  impede  the  Russians,  and 
British  officers  supplied  to  Catherine  the  defi- 
ciences  of  her  own  subjects  as  seamen.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1769,  Admiral  Spiridoff  sailed 
from  Cronstadt  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  with  a part 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  having  on  board  a consider- 
able number  of  land  troops  to  assist  (in  the  plau- 
sible language  of  St.  Petersburg)  the  unfortunate 
Christian  Greeks  in  throwing  off  the  cruel  yoke  of 
the  Turks.  Spiridoff  descended  the  Baltic,  passed 
the  Sound,  and  arrived  safely  at  Hull ; but  he  was 
a long  time  about  it,  as  it  was  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber before  he  reached  the  Yorkshire  coast.  He 
was  to  be  followed  by  Admiral  Elphinstone,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  three  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates ; 
but  Elphinstone  found  that  Spiridoff  had  laid  bare 
the  arsenal  and  dockyard,  that  the  Russian  com- 
missioners were  jobbing  and  swindling,  and  that 
his  equipment  bade  fair  not  to  be  ready  before  the 
annual  freezing  of  the  Baltic.  By  force,  however, 
of  earnest  representations  to  St.  Petersburg  he  got 
his  ships  to  sea,  took  on  board  600  soldiers,  be- 
sides marines,  and  set  sail  after  Spiridoff.  But  a 
small  frigate,  which  had  been  added  to  his  squa- 
dron, was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; and  he  had 
not  proceeded  far  down  the  Baltic  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  send  one  of  his  ships  of  the  line 

grace.  "The  (tmotli  of  Calhninf,"  ujri  Frederick  the  Great. 

*'  were  ijaiotant  of  outrametotion  ami  tactic*  ; but  tho»e  or  the  Sul- 
tan had  *till  lew  knowledge;  *o  that,  to  hate  a ju*t  idea  of  thi* 
rouWit,  we  miut  figure  to  ourwlvn  u putty  of  one-eyed  people  tho 
roughly  beating  a party  of  blind  men."  —Mimnirtf,  drpmu  1763 
/luji'a  my 


back  to  Cronstadt.  He  came  to  anchor  at  Copen- 
hagen, where  something  very  like  a mutiny  broke 
out  among  his  officers,  who  complained  of  being 
forced  into  the  expedition  against  their  will.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Russian  minister  at  the  Dan- 
ish court,  Elphinstone  overcame  this  obstacle,  and, 
at  last,  got  away  from  Copenhagen.  He  sailed 
just  in  time,  for  in  a day  or  two  after  his  depar- 
ture the  port  was  choked,  and  rendered  unnavi- 
able  for  the  winter.  In  crossing  the  North  Sea 
his  ships  separated  in  a storm,  and  put  into  diffe- 
rent English  ports.  Elphinstone  made  Ports- 
mouth, but  it  w as  Christmas  before  the  other  ships 
joined  him  there.*  When  all  collected  they 
amounted  to  seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  a sloop ; but  they  were  so  ill  found,  and  alto- 
gether in  so  miserable  a condition,  that  it  would 
have  disgraced  three  or  four  English  ships  of  the 
line  and  a single  frigate  not  to  have  beaten  and 
destroyed  them.  They  were  in  such  u state  that 
they  could  neither  have  gone  forward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean nor  back  to  the  Baltic  without  English 
assistance.  “ Our  ministry/’  says  a Britsh  officer, 
who  was  serving  under  Elphinstone,  “ were  not 
very  ready  at  flrst  to  give  them  assistance ; but  on 
the  address  of  M.  Mouschin  Pouschin,  the  Rus- 
sian envoy,  an  order  was  dispatched  to  the  officers 
of  Portsmouth  yard  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  them,  and  to  render  them  every  service 
in  their  power.”  t Thus  English  carpenters, 
smiths,  caulkers,  and  riggers  got  the  Russian  fleet 
into  sea-wotthy  condition;  English  officers  and 
men  were  sent  on  board  to  teach  the  Russians  our 
marine  exercise ; and  thus  the  British  government 
enabled  the  czarina  to  strike  a deadly  blow  at  a 
friendly  power — for  such  was  the  Ottoman  Porte 
in  relation  to  us.  Moreover  Elphinstone  was  al- 
lowed to  charter  and  to  arm  three  large  English 
transports,  and  one  large  store  Bhip,  and  to  engage 
on  bourd  his  fleet  a number  of  veteran  sailors — 
old  fighting  men,  who  had  served  under  Hawke, 
Howe,  and  Saunders.  Moreover  a number  of  gen- 
tlemen volunteers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  for  the 
game  of  war,  were  content  to  serve  under  a foreign 
flag,  either  embarked  now,  or  followed  the  fleet  to 
the  Mediterranean.  In  this  class  was  included 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  was  haunted  by 
the  traditions  concerning  his  great  ancestor  and 
the  Spanish  Armada.  After  remaining  for  months 
in  our  port  this  fleet  set  sail  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1770,  with  a fair  wind,  and  the  men  in  high  spi- 
rits. In  one  of  the  ships  there  were  100  Greeks, 
who  had  been  brought  round  by  land  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Baltic  ; 
and  they  counted  it  as  a certainty  that  many  more 
of  the  Greeks,  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, would  join  them  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Archipelago.  But  after  all  the  English  rclittiug, 

• An  Authrutir  Narrative  of  U»r  Uuiaiati  Kx|w<Utiou  against  the 
Turk*,  by  Sea  and  Laud;  containing  ever):'  Nautical  Cmniniaiaiicc 
of  their  Proceeding*  from  their  lirat  wiliug  from  Prtmlnini  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Tnrkiah  Fleet  in  the  Archipelago : compiled  from 
xovernl  Journal*  by  an  Ungliali  Ofllcer  on  board  the  KuMiad  Fleet. 
Lnixlon,  1712. 
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and  the  Greek  recruiting:,  it  was  lucky  for  the 
Russians  that  the  enemy  they  had  to  contend  with 
were  dreaming,  stupid  Turks,  the  most  inept  and 
unapt  of  sailors.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  Rus- 
sians reached  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  and  disco- 
vered on  the  top  of  a hill,  near  Cape  Mata  pan,  a 
flag  and  a fire,  a signal  agTeed  on  to  be  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  had  been  well  prepared  by  emis- 
saries sent  by  Catherine  overland  * The  ships 
were  soon  surrounded  by  Moreotes,  Mainotes,  and 
islanders,  headed  by  their  priests,  who  crossed 
themselves  on  beholding  the  czarina’s  flag,  and 
blessed  its  coming.  The  community  of  religion, 
the  brilliant  promises  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
wrongs  and  barbarities  they  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies at  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  all  conspired 
to  animate  and  inflame  the  Greeks;  and  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Morea 
was  in  open  insurrection.  The  Turks  were  only  safe 
in  a few  large  towns  where  they  had  considerable 
garrisons;  everywhere  else  they  were  massacred 
by  the  Greeks,  whose  Christianity  did  not  prevent 
the  payment  of  a long  accumulated  debt  of  ven- 
geance. The  Russians  applauded,  and,  in  some 
instances,  co-opcrated  in  the  scenes  of  blood  and 
abomination.  The  Capitan  Pasha  soon  appeared 
off  the  coast  with  twelve  or  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  some  frigates,  and  several  galleys.  Elphinstone 
ventured  to  uttack  him  with  his  inferior  force,  and 
got  into  such  a predicament  that  none  but  Turks 
could  have  failed  in  crushing  him  at  once.  But 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  knew  nothing  of  sea 
matters,  and  who  could  not  trust  the  Greeks  forci- 
bly detained  on  board,  lost  his  opportunity  through 
sheer  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and,  after  a short 
fight,  ran  into  the  port  of  Napoli  di  Romania, 
whither  the  Russians  did  not  daie  to  follow  him. 
Elphinstone  remained  to  blockade  the  Capitan 
Pasha,  while  Spiridoff  sailed  down  the  coast  to 
join  Count  Alexey  Orloff,  who  had  arrived  from 
Russia  with  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a bomb- 
ketch.t  In  a day  or  two  the  Turks,  perceiving 
the  inferiority  of  the  blockading  force,  got  under 
weigh,  and  came  boldly  up  from  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania. Elphinstone  proposed  to  wait  for  them, 
but  his  Russian  captains  said  it  would  be  better  to 

• Some  Russian  officer*  of  rank  had  been  employed  in  the  «xnn*e 
of  the  preceding  year  to  carry  on  a negotiation  with  the  Greek*,  who 
were  in  potactaion  of  nil  the  trade  and  shipping.  of  all  the  open  coun- 
try, and  of  many  of  the  town*  on  the  coast.  The  Greek*  were  the 
only  subject*  oi  the  saltan  that  could  navigate  hi*  ships,  or  that 
knew  anything  of  sea  Affair*.  In  the  hour  of  need  they  were  all 
og;un»t  him.  not  for  him. 

t These  ships  were  com  man  fled  or  managed  by  Commodore 
Greig,  a Scotsman.  They  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterranean  before 
Klnhinstoue,  in  a shattered  and  deplorable  condition;  twt  the'  Bri- 
tUn  dockyard  at  l'ort  Million  had  received  them,  and  there  they  had 
been  refitted,  rc-vietualled,  and  recruited.  The  Italian  porta  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  not  quite  so  friendly.  The  government  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  grand  master 
of  Malta,  all  testified  aversion  to  the  Russian  cause,  and  to  the  ap 
pearonce  of  the  Russian  flag.  They  limited  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  prevented  all  assistance  a*  much  as  they  could.  The  king  of 
Naplm  and  the  knight*  of  Malta  refused  to  admit  into  any  of  their 
port*  more  than  three  Russian  ships  at  a time  ; and  the  Venetian*, 
jealous,  and  apjirehensive  about  the  Ionian  Islands,  then  their  pos- 
sessions, strictly  excluded  the  Russian  ships  altogether.  But  British 
merchants  at  Gibraltar  hail  been  allowed  to  contract  w ith  an  agent  at 
Petersburg,  and  to  supply  the  Russian  fleet  uot  only  with  provision* 
but  military  stores;  and  cargoes  continued  to  be  sent  up  in  English 
or  Grcsk  bottoms. 
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sheer  off,  and  his  second  in  command  told  him 
that,  if  he  would  not  make  sail  to  join  Spiridoff,  he 
was  determined  to  leave  him  to  fight  the  Turks  by 
himself.  Yielding  to  this  strong  argument,  El- 
phinstonc  converted  his  blockade  into  a retreat, 
and  ran  towards  Cape  St.  Angelo,  being  closely 
followed  by  the  Capitan  Pasha.  At  one  moment 
the  Turks,  in  a dead  calm,  nearly  surrounded  one 
of  his  ships  with  their,  galleys , but  fortunately 
a fine  gale  sprung  up,  and  he  joined  without 
accident  the  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  near  Nava- 
rino.  The  Capitan  Pasha  then  withdrew.  Spi- 
ridoff had  landed  some  troops,  and  was  at- 
tempting the  siege  of  Navarino  ; but  now  he  heard 
that  the  Turks  were  collecting  a great  army  in 
Thessaly,  which  was  to  march  through  Greece  to 
the  defence  of  the  Morea ; and  us  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived this  intelligence,  he  called  in  his  troops, 
marched  them  instantly  to  the  beach,  re-embarked 
them,  and  sailed  away,  loaded  with  the  curses  of 
the  Greeks,  who  had  joined  him  and  who  now 
fled  to  the  mountains  for  shelter  from  the  fury  of 
the  Turks.  The  armament  then  went  in  quest  of 
the  Capitan  Pasha,  whom  they  soon  discovered  be- 
tween the  island  of  Hidra  and  the  Greek  main. 
Elphinstone,  who  was  far  a-head  of  the  rest,  be- 
gan a fight  at  long  shots,  but  Spiridoff  neither 
came  up  nor  took  any  uotice  of  his  signals  ; and 
the  Capitan  Pasha  was  allowed  to  sheer  off  again 
without  any  injury.  The  Turks  re-ascended  the 
Archipelago  to  meet  reinforcements  that  were 
Coming  down  from  Constantinople,  Salonica,  and 
Smyrna.  Instead  of  pursuing,  the  Russians  came 
to  anchor  'at  Cape  Colonna,  and  consumed  two  or 
three  days  in  taking  in  water.  They  then  went 
hack  again  to  Navarino,  where  they  learned  that 
the  Turks  had  retaken  the  castle  of  Modon,  with 
other  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Russians,  and  that  Orloff  had  re-em- 
barked all  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  had 
gone  to  the  island  of  Paros,  followed  by  fresh 
maledictions  of  the  Moreotc  Greeks.  The  couut’s 
ships  were  managed  by  Commodore  Grcig ; but 
Orloff  himself  held  the  supreme  command  both  of 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  as  high  admiral  and  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  czarina.  His  interference  fre- 
quently drove  Elphinstone,  Grcig,  and  the  other 
British  officers  to  their  wit’s  end,  for  he  was  almost 
as  ignorant  of  seamanship  as  a Cossack  ; and  Ad- 
miral Spiridoff  had  not  much  more  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time  these  untutored  Muscovites 
seemed  to  disdain  to  be  taught  by  the  English  with 
them.  They  continued  at  Paros  till  the  1st  of 
July,  when  they  received  intelligence  that  the  Ca- 
pitan Pasha  had  met  his  reinforcements,  and  was 
w aiting  for  them  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  channel  that  separates  the  island 
of  Scio  from  the  coast  of  Anatolia.  Upon  this 
Orloff,  as  high  admiral,  made  the  signal  to  weigh, 
and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
Russian  fleet,  headed  by  Elphinstone,  began  to  heat 
up  for  Scio.  The  passage  was  long  and  tedious,  the 
wind  blowing  from  the  north,  as  it  always  does  at 
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that  season  of  the  year  ; and  it  was  not  before  S a- 
turday,  the  1th  of  July,  that  they  turned  the  north- 
cast  end  of  Scio,  and  descended  the  channel,  with 
both  wind  and  current  in  their  favour.  About 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  lay-to  off  the 
town  of  Scio,  where  they  had  a full  view  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  which  was  anchored  in  line-of-battle, 
a little  above  the  Bay  of  Tchcsme,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  the  town  of  Scio,  and  not  above  four 
leagues  from  it.*  The  Capitau  Pasha  had  now 
with  him  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  two  large  fri- 
gates, and  a considerable  number  of  galleys,  ze- 
hecs,  and  long  row-boats.  He  had  stationed  his 
own  ship  about  half  a mile  from  the  Anatolian 
shore,  to  windward  of  all  the  others,  and  close  to  a 
small  flat  island  or  rock,  which  seemed  made  for 
the  erection  of  a battery,  and  where  he  might 
have  formed  one,  4 Jleur  de  Peau,  with  the  great- 
est ease.  But  he  had  not  put  a gun  or  a man 
upon  it ; and  he  had  formed  his  line  in  so  unskilful 
a manner  that  only  five  of  his  largest  ships  could 
bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  the  Russians 
without  firing  into  one  another ; and,  though  the 
Russians,  with  a stupidity  almost  equal  to  his  own, 
allowed  him  full  four  hours  before  they  began  their 
nttack,  he  never  attempted  to  remedy  his  blunder, 
or  to  get  his  ships  into  better  order.  Close  in  his 
rear,  on  the  hills  above  the  town  of  Tchesme,  there 
was  an  encampment  of  troops ; but  he  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  'stationing  some  of  them 
with  a few  guns  on  tire  flat  rock.  The  Russians 
had  in  all  eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
a bomb-ketch,  two  English-armed  transports, 
and  five  Greek  vessels  fitted  out  as  fire-ships. 
Elphinstone  proposed  a plan  of  attack,  and  asked 
for  the  honour  of  leading  it ; but,  to  his  surprise 
and  mortification,  O rloff  told  him  that  the  plan 
was  already  determined  upon,  and  that  Admiral 
Spiridoff  was  to  have  the  honour  of  leading.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  Orloff  threw  out  the  red  flag,  as 
the  signal  to  attack,  and  the  fleet  moved  down 
upon  the  Turks  upon  a long  loose  line.  Spiridoff, 
in  the  van,  attacked  the  Capitnn  Pasha’s  own  ship, 
which  received  him  with  a tremendous  broadside, 
that  strewed  his  decks  with  killed  and  wounded, 
and  so  completely  destroyed  his  rigging  that  his 
ship  became  unmanageable,  and  no  longer  an- 
swered her  helm.  Thus,  as  he  was  to  windward, 
and  neglected  to  let  go  an  anchor,  his  ship  fell 
with  her  broadside  upon  the  Capitan  Pasha’s 
beam  ; and  Spiridoff  came  to  closer  quarters  than 
he  desired,  for  the  Turk  was  crowded  with  men, 
and  much  loftier  than  his  own  vessel.  While  thev 
were  thus  fighting  with  their  yard-arms  mixed 
and  locked  together  in  a most  fatal  embrace,  one  or 
both  the  vessels  took  fire,  and  they  were  presently 
blown  into  the  air  together.  Spiridoff  and  some 
twenty-five  of  the  Russians,  chiefly  officers,  saved 

• It  ia  at  Tthfiw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  known  in  our 
market  liy  the  name  of  Smyrna  raiaina  i»  shipped.  The  town  is 
small  and  mean,  hut  the  aronery  round  about  it  at  mairn'Acrot  at 
sn>  in  the  world.  The  bold  coa*t  of  A»ia  Minor,  the.  channel,  the 
itlandt  of  Scio  and  Samoa  form  a picture  of  y ramie ur,  beauty,  and 
poetry. 
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their  lives  by  abandoning  the  ship  at  the  first 
alarm  of  fire;  but  the  old  Pasha,  like  a true  Turk, 
staid  to  the  last,  and  was  blown  up  with  his  ship 
and  his  men,  who  amounted  to  more  than  a thou- 
sand.* The  tremendous  explosion  struck  all  the 
combatants  with  awe ; the  firing  slackened  on  both 
sides  ; and,  correctly  speaking,  there  was  no  more 
fighting,  the  rest  of  the  battle  of  Tchesme  being  a 
slaughter  and  a conflagration,  performed  solely  by 
the  fire-ships,  led  on — -we  regret  to  say  it — by  Bri- 
tish officers.  The  Turks,  bewildered  and  panic- 
stricken,  cut  their  cables,  and  ran  all  together,  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  into  the  cramped,  narrow  bay 
of  Tchesmt*.  This  inlet  is  about  a mile  broad  at  its 
entrance,  and  two  miles  in  length  ; but  it  contracts 
midway,  and  the  navigation  for  large  ships  is 
made  still  narrower  by  some  beds  of  rock.  The 
town,  only  about  thirty-five  miles  (going  by  land) 
from  Smyrna,  stands  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
and  has  a small  castle,  but  so  miserably  w*eak  and 
ill  built  that  two  or  three  heavy  shot  would  have 
buried  guns  and  cannoneers  under  the  ruins  of 
its  walls.  In  this  inlet  the  Turkish  ships  of 
war,  with  a large  number  of  transports,  store 
ships,  and  merchant- vessels,  lay  huddled  together, 
like  a flock  of  sheep  in  a snow-storm.  Elphin- 
stone proposed  sending  in  the  fire-ships  among 
them  immediately,  before  their  panic  should  pass  ; 
hut  a black  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  who 
went  by  the  lofty  name  of  General  Hannibal,  said 
that,  as  master  of  the  train,  it  was  his  office  to 
order  the  fire-ships,  which  could  not  be  got  ready 
till  the  next  morning.  They  were  not  got  ready 
till  a late  hour  the  next  night;  but  the  Turks 
w’ere  not  wise  enough  to  profit  by  this  long  and 
strange  delay  of  thirty-six  hours.  We  believe, 
however,  that  many  of  the  men  were  wise  enough 
to  get  on  shore,  and  remain  there.  Some  of 
the  smaller  vessels  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach 
to  allow  the  large  ships  a little  more  sea-room. 
About  midnight  on  Sunday  Commodore  Greig, 
with  three  ships  and  the  bomb-ketch,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  and  began  to  throw  shot  and 
shells ; and,  while  the  attention  of  the  Turks  whs 
engaged  by  him,  the  fire-ships  glided  round  on 
the  opposite  side  and  shot  into  the  bay.  The  first 
and  largest  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dug- 
dale,  whose  men  abandoned  him  and  jumped  into 
their  boats  before  their  proper  time,  rowing  aw'ay 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Dugdale  remained  alone, 
and  when  he  thought  his  fire-ship  near  enough  to 
take  effect  he  fired  the  train,  leaped  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  for  his  life.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
Greek  boat,  but  his  boldness  proved  of  little  ser- 
vice, for  the  fire-ship  ran  upon  a rock  and  blew 
up  there  w ithout  doing  any  mischief  to  the  Turkish 
ships.  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  had  a stancher 
crew,  and  was  therefore  more  successful : his 

vessel  was  not  fired  till  he  was  right  upon  the 
Turkish  ships;  and  thus  when  she  exploded  the 

• The  Capitan  Pasha  waa,  however,  picket!  up  alive,  and  carried 
aahore  in  a Turkiah  boat.  But  H would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  died  in  the  battle,  for,  according  to  the  uaual  custom,  his 
head  waa  cut  off  a few  days  after,  , 
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effect  was  terrible.  The  fire  spread  from  ship  to 
ship  as  they  lay  all  wedged  together,  and  explosion 
followed  explosion  in  rapid  succession.  A third 
fireship  was  not  used,  and  two  others  had  not  come 
into  the  hay,  as  the  Russian  officers  in  charge  of 
them  were  dead  drunk.  But  Mackenzie’s  infernal 
machine  had  done  enough,  and  by  the  dawn  of 
day  nothing  remained  of  the  Capitan  Pasha’s  fleet 
save  one  64-gun  ship  and  a few  galleys,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  But  for  the 
catastrophe  of  SpiridofFs  ship,  which  had  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  souls  on  board  when  she  blew 
up,  the  victory  would  have  been  a very  cheap  one, 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  there  were 
not  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ships  had  never  come  into  action,  and 
had  not  received  a single  ball  in  hull  or  rigging ; 
and  Orloff  himself  had  kept  at  a comfortable  dis- 
tance, out  in  the  channel  of  Scio.  The  Turkish 
loss  in  lives  was  estimated  by  the  enemy  at  ten 
thousand ; but  this  was  a gross  exaggeration,  as  a 
vast  number  saved  their  lives  by  swimming  or  by 
leaping  on  shore  when  the  conflagration  began.* 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Russians  took 
all  possible  means  to  cram  the  greedy  maw  of 
death  ; they  showed  no  mercy  to  the  poor  wretches 
who  had  escaped  alive  from  the  explosions ; they 
put  out  l>oat8  to  knock  them  on  the  head ; and 
wherever  they  could  reach  them  they  fired  grape- 
shot  among  the  swimmers.  One  of  the  English 
officers  was  struck  with  horror  at  this  barbarity ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  stop  it  in  his  boat's  crew 
he  was  told  by  the  Russians  it  was  Count  Orloff’s 
order  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.t  When 
the  havoc  was  over  the  count  made  a signal  for  a 
general  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Russian  arms ; and  the  applauding 
Greek  priests  who  attended  the  expedition,  or  w ho 
put  off  in  boats  from  the  Greek  villages  of  Scio, 
Samos,  and  Anatolia,  sprinkled  the  ships  witii  holy 
water  and  gave  their  benedictions  to  the  crews. \ 
On  the  other  side,  the  Turks  massacred  every  Greek 
they  could  find,  man,  woman,  or  child,  between 
Tchesme  and  Smyrna ; and  when  the  retreating 
soldiers  and  the  unshipped  sailors  reached  the 
populous  city  of  Smyrna  they  murdered  many 
hundreds  niore.§  These  horrid  scenes  were  re- 
peated at  Magnesia,  Pcrgamus,  and  all  along  the 
road  to  Scutari  and  Constantinople;  so  that  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  almost  as  much  cause 
as  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  to  curse  the  appear- 
ance of  the  liberating  flag  of  the  czarinu.  Elphin- 
stone,  who  had  told  the  autocratix  that  he  would 

• Still,  hmrfwr,  the  lf>«  of  thi*  Turks  was  frightful.  Fiftv-wvra 
v«*ant  nftrr  thr  event  an  old  Turk  of  Trhi*»roc  relnti-d  on  the  spot,  to 
the  writer  of  the*;  pages,  many  particulars  of  the  memorable  con- 
flict. lie  «aul  that  forjwccks  after  the  l«v  ambits  shores  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  lilistcriug  ami  pntref) ing  in  the  worrhinjr  heal  of 
that  July  sun.  All  the  Turks  in  the  neighbourhood  preserve  dread 
fill  tindition*  of  the  battle. 

t Authentic  Narrative,  itc.,  from  tcvcral  jourovls,  by  ail  English 
Officer  on  board  tin;  Russian  fleet. 

I Id. 

i lint  for  the  arrival  of  the  great  Deriliev,  Kara-Ovm  :in-Ogloii , 
w ith  :ju«Mi  of  his  vassals  and  dependents,  the  Europeans,  consuls  and 
all.  would  have  been  ninsaarrml.  and  little  more  would  have  been 
left  of  Smyrna  Frank  town  than  was  left  of  the  Capitan  Pasha's 
fleet. 
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force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  bombard 
the  sultan  in  his  capital,  was  anxious  to  advance 
immediately,  before  the  Turks  should  recover  from 
their  consternation ; but  Count  Orloff  had  other 
business  to  do  ; — the  morrow  was  the  anniversary’ 
of  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  to  be  kept  as  a holi- 
day, with  the  ships  dressed  out  in  the  colours  of  all 
nations ,*  and  it  w as  not  until  the  third  day,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  fleet  got  under  weigh 
and  stood  across  the  narrow  channel  to  the  town  of 
Scio,  at  which  they  threw  some  shells,  but  from  too 
great  a distance  to  do  any  harm.  While  they 
were  amusing  themselves  in  this  manner  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war,  the  Winchelsea,  sailed  right 
through  the  fleet  and  took  from  the  English  trans- 
ports that  were  serving  with  them  their  Mediterra- 
nean passes ; upon  which  they  quitted  the  Russian 
service  to  return  home.  Yet,  after  this  visit  of  the 
Winchelsea,  other  English  ships,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  having  on  board  military 
stores  and  troops  from  the  Baltic,  were  allowed  to 
join  the  expedition  and  serve  with  it.  The  Eng- 
lish merchants  at  Smyrna  trembled  for  their  pro- 
perty and  their  lives  ; and  all  the  Europeans  there 
dreaded  that,  in  their  exasperation,  the  Turks 
would  treat  them  ns  they  hail  done  the  Greeks. 
The  consuls  of  England,  France,  Holland,  ami  the 
Italian  states  sent  a mission,  composed  of  the  most 
respectable  merchants,  to  #entreat  Orloff  not  to  ap- 
pear before  Smyrna,  unless  he  wished  to  witness 
a general  massacre  of  the  Christians  of  all  nations. 
At  length,  on  the  16th  of  July,  the  Russians  sailed 
away  from  Scio,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Smyrna  without  entering  it,  and  beat  up  for  the 
coast  of  Troy  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  23rd.  Orloff 
and  Spiridoff  had  determined  before  this  that  it 
would  be  too  dangerous  an  enterprise  to  attempt 
the  narrow  passage,  fortified  on  cither  side  with 
castles  and  batteries ; and  the  sight  of  two  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  several  galleys  at  anchor  in  the 
channel,  and  of  troops  assembled  both  on  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores,  on  the  plains  of 
Troy  and  on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  did  not  tend  to 
remove  their  prudent  conviction.  Orloff  sailed 
aw’ay  with  part  of  the  fleet  to  take  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  leaving  Elphinstone  with  the  rest  to  per- 
form the  difficult  and  all  but  useless  office  of  block- 
ading the  Dardanelles.  Elphinstone  attempted 
more  than  once  to  get  a good  peep  into  that  re- 
doubted passage,  and  to  destroy  the  Turkish  ships 
and  galleys ; but  the  wind  never  served,  the  cur- 
rent ran  down,  as  it  ever  does,  from  the  Propontis, 
three  of  his  ships  fell  on  board  of  each  other, 
with  some  damage  and  more  confusion ; and  the 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  fire  a few*  long  shots, 
and  drink  the  czarina’s  health  on  the  Hellespont, 
on  the  safe  tide  of  the  castles.  The  month  of 
August  was  passed  without  any  serious  disaster ; 
but  in  September,  when  the  equinoctial  gales  begun 
to  blow,  the  blockade,  with  indifferent  ships,  worse 
seamen,  and  fierce  enemies  on  every  lee  shore,  be- 
came a service  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
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Through  the  obstinacy  of  the  officer  of  the  watch 
Elphinstone’s  own  ship  was  run  upon  a rock  one 
night  while  he  was  in  bed,  and  beat  to  pieces. 
The  crew  were  saved,  and  that  was  all.  Orloff 
and  those  with  him  consumed  two  months  in  the 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Lemnos,  and  then,  just  as 
they  thought  the  place  would  surrender,  they  were 
scared  away  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  some 
thousands  of  Turks,  who  had  crossed  over  from  the 
continent  in  open  boats  and  in  a dark  night. 
Orloff  then  not  only  quitted  his  entrenchments, 
but  abandoned  the  whole  island,  sailing  down  the 
Archipelago  to  Paros,  and  ordering  Elphinstone  to 
give  up  his  blockade  and  follow  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  all  the  captains  of  Elphinstone’s 
squadron  to  put  their  ships  under  the  command  of 
Spiridoff.  This  provoked  a quarrel  between  the 
count  and  the  Scotsman.  After  staying  a short 
time  at  Paros  Orloff  ran  down  to  Leghorn,  in  order 
to  pass  the  winter  more  pleasantly  at  Florence ; 
and  Elphinstone,  with  most  of  the  British  sailors, 
soon  returned  to  England.  The  Turkish  ship  of 
the  line — the  only  one  the  Russians  had  taken — 
was  run  on  shore  and  lost.  Such  were  the  exploits 
of  the  Russians  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  year 

1770.  The  sequel  of  the  miserable  insurrection 
in  the  Morea,  excited  by  the  Russians  and  the 
solemn  promises  of  the  czarina,  was  told  in  a vast 
pyramid  of  human  skulls  which  the  Turkish  Pasha 
erected  near  Napoli  di  Romania.  The  Russian  fleet 
remained  in  the  Archipelago  the  whole  of  the  year 

1771,  and  part  of  1772;  but  its  operations  were 
contemptible,  resembling  rather  the  proceedings  of 
pirates  than  the  warfare  of  a great  nation.  Their 
ships,  originally  bad,  became  for  the  most  part  un- 
serviceable. The  Mainotes,  at  all  times  “ robbers 
on  the  deep,”  the  Samiotcs,  the  Candiotes,  all  the 
worst  of  the  Greeks  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
islands,  scoured  the  seas  with  their  brigantines  and 
misticoes,  or  lay  in  wait  for  prey  under  the  numer- 
ous headlands  or  in  the  many  narrow  passages ; 
the  Ragusans,  the  Montenegrins,  the  desperadoes 
from  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  and  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
among  whom  the  profession  of  piracy  was  ancient 
and  respected ; the  scum  of  the  Italian  seaports, 
the  outcasts  and  thieves  of  nearly  every  Christian 
country  on  the  Mediterranean,  joined  in  the  profit- 
able pursuit;  and,  with  or  without  the  Russian 
flag  or  lettcrs-of-mark,  plundered  nearly  every 
ship  they  could  come  up  with  and  master,  under 
pretence  of  waging  war  upon  the  infidels.  The 
commerce  of  England,  of  France,  of  Holland,  of 
all  states  trading  with  the  Levant,  was  interrupted, 
and,  for  the  time,  ruined.  France  was  inclined  at 
first  to  prevent,  and  afterwards  to  resent,  these 
injuries ; and  by  giving  the  Russians  and  their 
rotten  ships  a deep  grave  in  the  Archipelago,  which 
she  might  easily  have  done  with  one  half  of  her 
Toulon  Heet,  she  might  have  somewhat  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  delayed  for  a short 
time  the  fate  of  their  allies  the  Poles;  but  France 
was  deterred  by  her  alliance  with  Austria — an 
alliance  made  closer  than  ever  in  the  year  1770  by 
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the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis 
XVI.)  with  the  Austrian  Arch-l)uchesa  Maria 
Antoinette, — by  her  fear  of  provoking  England, 
who  would  have  considered  any  demonstration  at 
that  time  as  an  avowed  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  Falkland  Island  quarrel  and  backing  Spain,  by 
the  w retched  state  of  her  finances,  and  by  the  desire 
of  Louis  XV.  to  close  his  reign  in  peace.  Mean- 
while the  successes  of  the  Russians  by  land  had 
continued  uninterrupted ; and  when  the  Poles  were 
at  their  last  agony  the  sultan  was  soliciting  the 
mediation  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  co- 
partitioners,  to  obtain  a peace  from  Catherine. 
The  three  powers  therefore  proceeded  to  the  work 
of  dismemberment,  with  no  other  check  or  impedi- 
ment than  such  as  arose  out  of  their  ow  n clashing 
pretensions,  or  the  eagerness  of  each  to  get  as 
much  of  the  spoil  as  he  could.  The  court  of 
Vienna  seemed  to  be  the  least  impatient  for  this 
breaking  up  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  but  this  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
verbial slowness  of  that  cabinet.  Frederick  and 
Catherine  certainly  concluded  their  bargain  first. 
His  Prussian  majesty  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
get  included  in  his  share  the  rich  commercial,  and 
in  every  sense  important  city  of  Dantzic.  To  this 
the  czarina  would  not  agree,  and  Frederick,  after 
many  struggles,  gave  up  the  point,  comforting  him- 
self with  the  conviction  that,  as  he  was  to  be  the 
possessor  of  the  course  of  the  river  Vistula,  of  its 
embouchure  on  the  Baltic,  and  of  the  port  of 
Dantzic,  he  must  eventually  obtain  possession  of 
the  town  also ; and  thus  thinking  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  delay  so  important  a negotiation 
for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  which  w*as  only  de- 
ferred.* He,  by  means  of  Van  Swieten,  the 
Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin,  hastened  the  march  of 
Austrian  diplomacy,  and  the  Treaty  of  Partition 
between  the  three  powers  was  signed  at  Peters- 
burg on  the  2nd  of  August,  1772.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  month  of  September  by  declarations, 
manifestoes,  and  specifications  of  the  territories 
which  each  of  the  powers  was  to  appropriate. 
Prussia  and  Austria  boldly  pretended  that  their 
obsolete  claims  gave  them  a right  to  what  they  took ; 
but  Russia  adopted  in  her  manifesto  a totally  dif- 
ferent tone,  representing  that  the  expenses  she  had 
incurred  to  keep  Poland  in  order  could  only  be 
discharged  by  a session  of  territory.  All  three 
agreed  in  stating  to  the  w-orld  that  the  anarchy  and 
frequent  troubles  in  Poland  had  reduced  the  coun- 
try to  its  present  deplorable  condition,  and  threat- 
ened the  total  dissolution  of  the  state — an  event 
which  would  probably  destroy  the  harmony  and 
friendship  at  present  subsisting  between  the  great 
powers  the  neighbours  of  Poland.  These  con- 
siderations, they  said,  put  them  under  a necessity 
of  taking  a decisive  part  at  such  a critical  juncture, 
and  compelled  them  with  one  accord  to  adopt 
such  effectual  measures  as  would  re-establish  tran- 
quillity and  good  order.  After  this  gentle  lan- 
guage they  announced  in  good  set  terms  their 
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generous  intention  of  placing  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Poland  and  the  national  liberties 
upon  a sure  and  solid  foundation.  But  then 
came,  in  less  liberal  but  far  more  sincere  language, 
the  announcement  and  the  justification  of  their 
several  appropriations  of  cities,  towns,  provinces, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  with  the  declaration  that 
they  had  reciprocally  .communicated  their  rights 
and  claims,  and,  being  mutually  convinced  of  their 
justice,  had  determined  to  take  immediate  and 
effectual  possession  of  such  parts  of  Poland  as 
might  serve  to  fix  more  natural  and  sure  bounds 
lictwcen  her  and  the  three  great  powers  her  neigh- 
bours. They  promised  that,  resting  satisfied  each 
with  the  territories  it  appropriated,  they  would  dis- 
charge the  Poles  from  all  other  debts,  dues,  de- 
mands, and  claims  whatsoever,  and  for  ever  respect 
the  integrity  of  the  dominions  left  to  them.  Preach- 
ing peace,  the  three  sovereigns,  who  had  for  so 
many  years  filled  Europe  with  war  and  havoc, 
invited  the  Poles  of  all  ranks  and  orders  to  put  up 
their  swords,  and  to  banish  the  spirit  of  discord 
and  delusion,  in  order  that  a diet  legally  assem- 
bled might  co-operate  with  their  imperial  majesties 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  re-establishing  tran- 
quillity, and  at  the  same  time  ratify,  by  public 
acts,  the  titles,  pretensions,  and  claims  of  the  three 
powers,  and  the  partition  agreed  upon  and  effected. 
It  is  to  be  oberved  that  neither  of  the  three  powers 
rested  satisfied  with  the  specifications  delivered  in 
and  published,  but  that  all  encroached  a little  more. 
The  whole  of  the  territory  taken  and  divided  among 
them  was  almost  the  third  part  of  Poland,  and 
comprised  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  that 
kingdom.*  Prussia  got  the  whole  of  Pomcrelia, 
part  of  Great  Poland,  the  bishopric  of  Warmia, 
and  the  palatinates  of  Maricnburg  and  Culm,  with 
the  complete  command  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Vistula.  Russia  took  for  her  share  the  greater  part 
of  Lithuania,  with  all  the  vast  country  between 
the  rivers  Dwina  and  Dneister.  Austria  took  the 
country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  from 
Yiclicza  down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  river  Yiroz,  the  whole  of  the  country 
called  Red  Russia  (now  Galiicia),  the  palatinate 
of  Belz,  and  a portion  of  the  province  of  Vol- 
hynin.  In  square  miles  Russia  got  the  largest 
portion,  and  Prussia  the  smallest,  the  acquisition 
of  the  latter  power  being  only  about  800  square 
miles:  but  the  importance  to  Frederick  of  the 
country  he  acquired  was  immense,  for  it  united 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  Pomerania  and  the 
marches  of  Brandenburg,  which  before  it  had 
separated  in  a most  awkward  manner,  so  that 
Voltaire  was  accustomed  to  compare  Frederick’s 
dominions  to  a pair  of  long  gaiters.  “ It  is  ex- 
tremely w orthy  of  remark,”  says  an  English  tra- 
veller who  was  in  the  country  soon  after  this 
first  dismemberment,”  that,  of  the  three  parti- 
tioning powers,  Prussia  was  formerly  in  a stute 
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of  vassalage  to  Poland  ; Russia  once  saw  its 
capital  and  throne  possessed  by  the  Poles ; and 
Austria,  scarcely  a century  before,  was  indebted 
to  a sovereign  of  this  country  for  the  preservation 
of  its  metropolis,  and  almost  for  its  very  ex- 
istence.”* The  helpless  king  of  Poland  could 
scarcely  credit  that  the  three  powers  intended  this 
perpetual  dismemberment ; and  w ben  he  saw  the 
fact  and  recovered  from  his  astonishment  he  could 
do  nothing  but  address  useless  protests  and  prayers 
to  France,  Spain,  England,  and  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  That  lively  sympathy  w hich 
some  of  these  states  affected  a few  years  lau  r for 
the  cause  of  our  American  colonists  w as  show  n by 
none  of  them  for  the  Poles.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1773,  after  the  Polish  senate  had  been  dis- 
persed by  the  united  troops  of  the  three  partition- 
ing powers,  a sort  of  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  to 
ratify  all  that  had  been  done.  It  was  surrounded 
during  its  deliberations  by  Russian  troops,  and  it 
was  dictated  to  by  Stakelbcrg,  Benoit,  and  Rewiski, 
the  ministers  of  the  courts  of  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna,  who  told  its  members  plainly  that  any 
man  who  opposed  their  wishes  would  be  considered 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  the  three 
powers ; and  that,  if  the  diet  or  the  country  at- 
tempted any  resistance,  the  armies  of  the  three 
powers  would  at  once  take  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a reward  for  submission  the  pro- 
mises of  the  manifestoes  w'ere  repeated,  and  the 
diet  was  assured  that  their  imperial  majesties  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  would  guarantee  the  remainder 
of  the  kingdom.  The  president  or  marshal  of  the 
diet,  Poninski,  had  sold  himself  to  the  allied 
powers,  and  many  of  the  members  were  equally 
venal  or  convinced  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
resistance  w’ould  be  useless.  But  still  there  re- 
mained a small  enthusiastic  band,  chiefly  from 
Lithuania,  the  country  of  Kosciusko,  w ho  ventured 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  dismemberment, 
and  the  outrages  offered  to  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  Reyten,  the  leader  of  this 
weak  band  of  patriots,  was  by  the  orders  of  Count 
Stakelbcrg  arrested  and  sent  out  of  the  country  to 
wander  through  Europe  an  exile  and  a maniac, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  diet  agreed  to  uppoint 
a commission  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  three  powers,  in  regulating  the 
new  frontier  lines  and  settling  the  changes  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Polish  system  of  government. 
The  commissioners,  though  not  without  several 
faint  struggles,  ratified  the  treaty  of  partition,  and 
established  a permanent  council  in  which  the  exe- 
cutive power  was  vested.  This  council  consisted 
of  forty  members,  who  among  them  engrossed 
all  the  branches  of  administration,  Poniatowski 
remained  without  the  shadow  of  authority — a mere 
king  by  name — the  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers 
continuing  to  dictate  to  the  permanent  council  as 
they  had  done  to  t lie  diet.  Many  members  of  the 
confederates  of  Burr  besides  the  unfortunate  Reyten 
became  wanderers  and  outcasts,  with  no  fortune 
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but  their  swords,  for  the  property  of  the  exiles  was  | 
in  nearly  every  case  confiscated.  We  shall  find 
some  of  the  bravest  of  these  Poles  fighting  under 
George  Washington,  in  America,  when  the  English 
colonies  there  raise  the  standard  of  independence. 

That  we  may  not  have  to  return  for  some  time  to 
these  continental  affairs  we  may  briefly  mention  here 
the  conclusion  of  Catherine’s  war  with  the  Turks. 
Through  the  representations  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
she  consented  to  negotiate  with  the  sultan ; and, 
after  some  direct  intercourse  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  between  General  RomanzofF  and  the 
grand  vizier,  a suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
to,  an  armistice  was  signed  at  Giurgevo  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1772,  and  a congress  was  arranged  to  be 
held  in  the  month  of  July  at  Foczani  in  Walla- 
chia,  a few  miles  north  of  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  that  province.  Catherine’s  plenipotentiary  was 
Count  Gregory  Orloff,  who  appeared  at  the  con- 
gress with  a pomp  and  magni licence  that  quite 
dazzled  the  Turks.  He  was  all  over  a blaze  of 
jewels ; every  part  of  his  dress  was  studded  with 
diamonds ; and  he  wore  upon  his  breast,  in  the 
midst  of  an  infinitude  of  orders,  the  diamond- 
circled  portrait  of  Catherine,  his  mistress  in  a 
double  sense.  One  hundred  and  sixty  domestics 
in  splendid  liveries  followed  this  northern  modem 
Leicester,  and  he  was  preceded  by  troops  of 
hussars  in  gorgeous  uniforms.  His  demands 
were  suitable  to  his  proud  bearing  : he  asked 
for  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  and  all  that  vast  tract 
of  country  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  between  the  Danube  and  tlie  Don ; 
for  on  unlimited  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  ; for  nearly  all  the  fortresses  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Turks  ; and  for  an 
indemnity  in  money  or  in  additional  territory 
for  the  expenses  the  czarina  had  incurred  in  the 
war.  The  sultan  was  also  called  upon  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  to  en- 
gage on  no  account  whatsoever  to  assist  the 
Polish  exiles,  of  whom  not  a few  had  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Humbled  as  they  were,  the  Turks 
would  not  consent  to  these  hard  terms : the  con- 
gress of  Foczani  broke  up  in  July;  and  Count 
Gregory  hastened  back  to  St.  Petersburg  to  find 
that  during  his  absence  Catherine  had  supplied  his 
place  with  another  lover — the  still  more  splendid 
Potemkin.  Negotiations  were,  however,  soon 
renewed  between  RomanzofF  and  the  grand  vizier ; 
a new  congress  was  appointed  to  meat  at  Bucharest, 
and  the  armistice  was  extended  to  the  month  of 
March,  1773.  In  the  mean  time  Russia  had  con- 
cluded a separate  treaty  with  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  which  gave  her  the  absolute  command  of 
that  long  coveted  country.  The  negotiations  at 
Bucharest  ran  out  to  a great  length  and  ended  in 
nothing.  The  Turkish  commissioners  proposed  a 
prolongation  of  them  and  of  the  armistice ; but  the 
Russians  refused,  and  took  the  field  in  the  month 
of  March,  1773.  The  Danube,  the  centre  of  the 
operations,  was  again  tinged  with  blood  and 


choked  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; but  fortune 
was  not  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  czarina. 
Prince  Repnin,  with  a considerable  corps,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  led  in  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople ; RomanzofF  in  crossing  the  Danube  about 
the  middle  of  June,  lost  an  immense  number  of 
men,  and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Rus- 
sian horse  completely  defeated  by  the  irregular 
Turkish  cavalry.  As  he  advanced  towards  Silistria, 
Schunda,  and  the  Balkan  mountains,  as  if  in  the 
intention  of  forcing  that  famous  passage,  the  na- 
tural difficulties  of  which  have  at  all  times  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  he  was  constantly  assailed, 
m front,  flank,  or  rear,  by  flying  troops  of  Spahis, 
who  allowed  him  so  little  rest  that  his  men  could 
seldom  take  the  bit  out  of  the  horses*  mouths. 
When  his  van  arrived  at  Silistria  they  found  the 
approaches  to  that  place  guarded  by  three  immense 
divisions  or  armies,  under  three  pashas.  The 
Russians  drove  these  Turks  from  their  entrenched 
camps  into  the  town ; but  in  so  doing  they  sus- 
tained another  prodigious  loss,  and  must  have  been 
utterly  defeated  but  for  a rash,  impatient  movement 
of  the  mussulmans.  Instead  of  taking  Silistria 
and  forcing  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hacmus,  Roman- 
zofF, after  fresh  losses  occasioned  by  sorties  and 
surprises,  found  himself  compelled  to  decamp 
silently  in  the  night,  and  to  begin  a most  disastrous 
retreat  to  the  Danube  and  beyond  it.  General 
Weisman,  who  commanded  the  van,  was  driven 
back  by  13,000  Turks,  and  killed  while  endeavour- 
ing to  rally  his  broken  troops.  They  recrossed 
the  Danube  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  July; 
and  on  the  7th  they  sang  Te  Deumfor  their  happy 
escape.  They  had  left  10,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  in  prisoners,  between  that  river  and 
the  Danube ; but  they  comforted  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  must  have  killed  almost  as 
many  Turks.  But  malaria  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
brought  on  by  incessant  fatigue,  miasma,  and  the 
scarcity  or  badness  of  provisions,  forced  RomanzofF 
to  retire  still  farther ; and  the  line  of  his  retreat 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Jassy,  the 
capital  of  Moldavia,  was  strewed  with  Russian 
dead.  But  a few  thousands  more  or  less  signified 
nothing  to  the  autocratix  and  her  ministers.  New 
levies  were  made,  fresh  regiments  of  yellow-haired 
Ghiaours,  fresh  hordes  of  Cal  mucks  and  Cossacks  of 
a darker  tinge,  were  driven  down  to  the  scene  of 
carnage ; and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  two 
great  divisions  crossed  the  Danube  once  more,  and, 
while  one  marched  to  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the 
other  struck  away  to  the  left  to  march  along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  lay  siege  to  Varna,  an 
important  seaport,  at  the  extremity  of  Bulgaria,  the 
possession  of  which  might  have  enabled  them  to 
turn  the  Balkan  by  water,  and  to  transport  troops 
and  artillery,  in  small  craft,  close  along  shore,  to 
the  Constantinople  side  of  that  chain  of  mountains. 
But  RomanzofF  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Silistria  by  the  grand  vizier,  who  issued  from  his 
fortified  camp  at  Schumla  ; and  SuwarofF  and 
i Prince  Dolgarucki  were  repulsed  at  Varna  after  a 
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long  and  bloody  engagement,  and  then  routed  and 
driven  from  their  entrenchment  by  the  Bostungi 
Bashi  from  Adrianople.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  thev  recrossed  the  Danube;  but  this 
time  their  retreat  was  a disorderly  flight,  and  they 
left  all  their  stores  and  a good  part  of  their  artillery 
behind  them.  The  insurrection  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Pugutscheff,  the  rising  of  some  of  the  Tartar 
tribes,  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  the  apprehension 
of  war  wiih  Sweden,  and  other  causes  paralysed  the 
operations  of  Catherine’s  armies  on  the  Danube, 
until  the  month  of  June,  when  General  Solti koff 
fought  a drawn  battle  with  the  Pasha  of  Rutschuk, 
and  Kamenski  and  Suwaroff  defeated  the  Reis 
Effendi,  and  took  all  his  train  of  artillery',  which  had 
just  been  cast  at  Constantinople  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  famous  Baron  de  Tott.  After  this 
Romanzoif  succeeded  in  investing  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  his  fortified  camp  at  Schumla.  Upon 
these  reverses  the  sultan  again  sued  for  peace; 
and  on  the  ‘21st  of  July  the  grand  vizier  and 
Prince  Repnin  signed  the  treaty  of  Kainarji,  which 
was  ruinous  and  most  humiliating  to  the  Ottomans, 
though  certainly  less  so  than  the  terms  would  have 
been  which  Orloff  had  proposed  at  Doczani.  By 
this  treaty  the  Crimea  was  dissevered  from  Turkey, 
under  the  decent  pretext  of  its  remaining  an  inde- 
pendent power  under  its  Khaus ; Russia  obtained 
the  absolute  cession  of  Kilburn,  Kerclie,  and 
Jenickala,  and  of  all  the  district  between  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ; the  navigation  of  the  Turkish 
seas  for  her  merchant  vessels,  including  the  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles ; with  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nations. 
She  restored  to  Turkey  everything  she  had  taken 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  but  she  kept  Azof 
and  Taganrok,  the  two  most  important  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea;  and,  beyond  the  wide  margin  of 
the  treaty,  she  kept  up  a party  among  the  Greeks 
of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  which  would  at  any  time 
lay  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  open  to  her  ambition. 

The  British  parliament  reassembled  on  the  26th 
of  November  (1772),  when  the  partition  of  Poland 
was  known  to  all  the  world.  Yet  the  king’s 
speech  did  not  contain  a single  allusion  to  that 
startling  innovation.  As  if  approving  all  that  had 
been  done,  his  majesty  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  war  which 
had  so  long  unhappily  prevailed  in  one  part  of 
Europe  was  now  drawing  to  a conclusion : and  he 
added  that,  although  there  was  no  probability  of 
our  being  involved  therein,  yet  the  discontinuance 
of  those  troubles  would  afford  a fairer  prospect  of 
the  duration  of  peace ; which,  he  trusted,  the 
alterations  that  had  happened  in  Europe  would 
not  in  their  consequences  affect.  All  the  rest  of 
the  speech  was  about  the  East  India  Company,  the 
late  bud  harvest,  the  dearness  of  com,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  something  to  relieve  the  suffering 
poor.  The  addresses  of  both  Houses  did  little 
more  than  echo  the  speech.*  There  was  not  in 

• In  the  Lords  the  odd  raw  wai  moved  liy  the  Duke  of  (Muimlns, 
and  accomled  l/y  Lord  Calhcim;  iu  the  Common*  it  »a»  moved  by 
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either  of  them  a single  word  about  the  dismember- 
ment and  political  annihilation  of  Poland ; not  a 
word  about  the  monstrous  excesses  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, not  a syllable  upou  the  dangerous  encroach- 
ments and  mighty  pretensions  of  the  czarina.  The 
Commons  only  thought  it  necessary  to  express 
their  satisfaction  at  his  majesty’s  having  been 
enabled,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  to  reduce 
his  naval  establishment.  The  Chatham  Corre- 
spondence at  the  time  is  equally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  neither  in  the  letters  of  the  great  orator 
nor  in  those  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  his  other 
friends  do  we  find  a word  about  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  almost 
the  only  public  man  that  felt  very  warmly ; and 
even  he  reserved  his  eloquence  to  a later  period. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  very  hostile  lan- 
guage was  used  by  the  retainers  of  government  in 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  East  India 
Company ; and  Lord  North  himself  moved  for  a 
secret  committee  of  thirteen  to  examine  certain 
points  independently  of  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed last  session,  which  w'as  to  proceed  notwith- 
standing. This  was  agreed  to  without  a division, 
and  the  thirteen  members  chosen  by  ballot  were 
Alderman  Harley,  chairman.  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Messrs.  Rigby, 
Stanley,  Jcnkinson,  Jackson,  Fitzpatrick,  Burrell, 
Ryder,  Walpole,  Eames,  and  Gilbert.  This  secret 
committee,  seven  days  after  their  appointment, 
presented  a report  and  recommended  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  company  from  sending  out  cer- 
tain supervisors  whom  it  had  selected  to  settle 
matters  in  India.  Several  directors,  who  were 
members  of  the  House,  contended  that  the  report 
was  hurried,  irregular,  and  unconstitutional.  Burke 
who  was  a holder  of  East  India  Stock,  and  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  directors,  declared  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  he  a violation  of  the  com* 
pany’s  charter,  and  of  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
was  witty  and  almost  indecent  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  select  committee  appointed  last  year,  and 
which  had  produced  nothing,  and  of  the  neat  little 
snug  one,  called  a secret  committee,  which  had 
been  brought  to  bed  prematurely.  Looking  at 
Lord  North,  he  said,  “If  we  suffer  this  bill  to 
pass,  we  shall,  in  fact,  become  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; and  you,  sir,  (turning  to  the  speaker)  will 
be  seated  in  that  chair  with  a little  hammer  and 
an  inch  of  candle.  The  treasury  bench  w ill  be  the 
buyers,  and  on  this  side  we  shall  be  the  sellers. 
The  senate  will  become  an  auction-room,  and  the 
speaker  an  auctioneer.”  The  recommendation  of 
the  secret  committee  of  thirteen  was  nevertheless 
adopted  hy  a majority  of  more  than  three  to  one ; 
and  the  bill  was  introduced. 

a.  d.  1773. — The  East  India  directors,  who 
maintained  that  supervisors  of  their  appointment, 
without  any  interference  of  government,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

Fox’*  hoaom  friend  the  Honourable  Frederick  Fitzpatrick,  and 
afi'tnuled  by  In.  Burrell.  There  via*  scarcely  any  opposition  »o 
either  House. 
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and  correct  the  rapacity,  oppression,  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  company's  servants  in  India ; and 
who  insisted  that  the  right  of  appointing  lay  with 
them,  petitioned  parliament  against  this  bill ; and 
Burke  again  fought  their  battle  in  the  Commons. 
He  reminded  ministers  that  ever  since  the  year 
1767  they  had  been  receiving  from  the  company 
400,000/.  per  annum,  and  had  been  conniving  all 
the  time  at  their  maladministration,  on  purpose 
that  they  might  have  them  at  their  mercy,  plunder 
them,  and  invade  their  chartered  rights.  He  ad- 
mitted that  most  things  in  India  wanted  supervi- 
sion, but  said  if  ministers  appointed  the  supervisors 
they  would  make  a gross  job  of  it,  and  use  their 
interest  and  influence  most  mischievously.  Never- 
theless the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  more  than  five  to  one. 
The  bill  was  also  carried  through  the  J>ords  by  a 
majority  of  20  against  6.  The  company  then 
reduced  its  dividend  to'six  per  cent.,  and  applied  to 
parliament  for  the  loan  of  one  million  and  a half 
to  relieve  them  from  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  loan  without  risk- 
ing great  distress  and  great  discontent  at  home, 
and  absolute  ruin  in  India.  On  the  9th  of  March 
Lord  North  moved  a series  of  resolutions,  assert- 
ing the  necessity  of  parliamentary  assistance  and 
the  propriety  of  a loan.  He  fixed  the  sum  at 
1,400,000/.  and  suggested  a number  of  regulations 
as  proper  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  em- 
barrassments, and  to  reform  all  abuses  in  the 
government  of  India.  Little  foreseeing  what  it 
would  lead  to,  he  afterwards  moved  that  the  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  to  export  tea  to  America 
without  paying  any  export  duty ; and  the  com- 
pany took  this  as  an  important  boon,  as  they  had 
at  the  moment  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea  in  their  warehouses  in  England.  All 
these  ministerial  measures  were  carried  by  large 
majorities,  but  were  attended  with  a few  protests 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  attacks  upon  Lord 
Clive,  the  real  founder  of  our  empire  in  the  East, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  India  debated 
during  this  session,  we  reserve  for  our  continuous 
view  of  East  Indian  affairs. 

A few  days  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  in 
the  course  of  a debate  upon  the  army  estimates, 
Alderman  Trecothick  had  told  the  House  that  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  had 
been  made  a scene  of  iniquity  and  cruelty,  and  that 
our  troops  had  committed  against  the  Caribs,  a de- 
fenceless, innocent  people,  barbarities  equal  to  those 
practised  by  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Colonel  Barrt*  and  Lord 
George  Germaine  spoke  vehemently  on  the  same 
side,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend, 
said  that  our  men  had  been  barbarously  made  to 
suffer  even  more  evils  than  those  they  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians.  This  led  to  an  inquiry,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  which  seemed  to  prove  that 
proper  care  had  been  taken  of  the  troops  sent  to 
that  island.  But  in  the  month  of  February  a 
further  inquiry,  involving  the  condition  of  the 


natives,  was  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  amotion 
made  by  Townshend,  that  Generals  Wooten  and 
Trapaud,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, should  be  examined  before  the  House.  These 
officers  had  commanded  their  regiments  from  a 
great  distance,  for  they  were  both  in  England. 
Wooten  said  he  had  of  late  received  no  accounts 
from  St.  Vincent.  Trapaud  produced  a letter 
from  the  island,  dated  in  November  last,  and  stat- 
ing that  the  natives  had  been  ill  used,  that  the 
English  troops  were  getting  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  that  a dreadful  mortality,  caused  by  sickness 
and  the  heavy  and  continual  rains,  was  raging 
among  them.  “ God  knows,”  said  the  letter, 

“ how  this  pretty  expedition  will  end  ; all  we  hope 
is,  that  the  promoters  and  contrivers  of  it  will  be 
brought  to  a Bpeedy  and  severe  account.”  On  the 
12th  of  February  some  witnesses  were  examined 
touching  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Carib 
Indians.  Lieutenant  Fletcher  and  Governor  Gore 
spoke  very  favourably  of  them,  but  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  among  them  for  many  years. 
Captain  Farquhar,  who  had  more  recent  experi- 
ence, said  that  they  were  well  behaved,  peaceable, 
and  disposed  to  trade.  Captain  Ross,  who  had  very 
recently  returned  from  St.  Vincent,  said  that  they 
were  all  thieves  by  nature,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in 
anything.  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  that  colony,  declared  that  they 
were  a faithless  people,  given  to  drinking,  de- 
bauchery, murder,  cruelty,  and  every  other  vice, 
and  that  while  they  were  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
island  neither  the  lives  nor  property  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  there  would  be  safe.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  French,  from  their  neighbouring  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  we  had  restored  to  them  at  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau,  hud  excited  the  Carib 
Indians  to  rise  against  us,  and  had  given  every 
possible  encouragement  to  their  insurrection;  a fact 
which  was  fully  proved  in  the  course  of  these 
examinations.  A letter  had  even  been  found  from 
Count  d’ Emery,  the  French  governor  of  St.  Lucie, 
to  the  Carib  chiefs,  treating  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent people.  Ministers  put  an  end  to  the 
debate,  precluding  any  censure,  with  their  usual 
majorities ; and  before  the  discussions  were  over 
the  Caribs  of  St.  Vincent  laid  down  their  arms  and 
submitted  to  King  George.  The  campaign  against 
them  had  cost  us  some  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
and  detestable  cruelties  had  really  been  committed 
on  both  sides.* 

In  the  month  of  February  a petition  was  pre- 
sented by  that  gallant  sailor.  Lord  Howe,  from  his 
brother  officers,  the  captains  and  commanders  of 
the  navy,  who  modestly  prayed  for  a trifling  in- 
crease of  their  half-pay.  The  noble  lord  admitted 
that  he  had  not  the  consent  of  the  crown,  but  Lord 
North  said,  though  he  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  informality,  he  was,  for  very  weighty 
reasons,  determined  to  oppose  the  petition  to  the 
utmost.  A general  silence  followed  the  reading  of 

• Hn»n  Edwards.  History  oi  British  Wwit  Indies.— Ann. 
Cavendish  * (MS.)  Debates. 
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tl>c  petition ; some  members  not  having  a proper  I 
sense  of  an  appeal  expressed  in  so  plain  and  un-  I 
pretending  a manner,  and  more  being  deterred  by  j 
the  confession  that  the  prime  minister  was  against 
it.  At  length  Lord  IIowc  rose  and  stated  to  the  ■ 
House,  in  lunguage  as  plain  as  that  of  the  petition, 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  request  of  the  petition- 
ers waa  founded,  lie  showed  that  the  rewards  of 
those  meritorious  and  most  popular  servants  of  the 
state  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  remuneration  of 
oilier  classes ; and  that  their  condition  was  mate- 
rially worse  now  than  it  had  been  a century  ago. 
He  showed  that  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth down  to  the  year  1715,  when  they  were  put 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  continued  ever 
since,  notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  in 
the  value  of  money,  they  had  been  always  highly- 
rewarded,  either  by  profitable  employments,  by- 
particular  gratifications,  or  by  a half-pay,  in  sub- 
stance, double  what  they  were  now  receiving.  He 
therefore  moved,  “ That  the  petition  be  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a committee;  and  that  they 
do  examine  the  matter  thereof,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House.”  His  lordship  was  warmly 
supported  by  Captain  Phipps,  Sir  George  Saville, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  William  Meredith,  and 
many  others.  But  Lord  North  kept  his  piomise, 
and  opposed  him,  acknowledging  the  greut  merit 
of  the  petitioners  and  the  justice  of  their  claim  on 
the  nation  for  favour  and  support,  but  staling  that 
the  present  state  of  the  public  finances  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  be  liberal.  He  observedthat  the  admis- 
sion of  this  claim  would  open  a door  to  many 
others — that  the  military  would  put  in  their  claims 
— that  the  shipwrights,  a very  serviceable  and  ne- 
cessary class  of  men,  actually  intended  to  apply  for 
an  increase  of  wages— and  that,  as  such  general  re- 
lief was  absolutely  impracticable,  the  receiving  of 
some  applications  and  rejecting  others  would  be 
inconsistent,  partial,  and  unjust.  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  who  had  returned  to  office  the  preceding  De- 
cember, and  Mr.  Welborc  Ellis  supported  Lord 
North,  and  the  debate  became  very  animated.  The 
opposition  orators  asked  w hat  could  be  thought  of 
a government  which,  after  ten  years  of  peace,  con- 
fessed that  the  finances  of  this  great  and  opulent 
country  were  in  so  wretched  a state  ns  not  to  be 
able  to"  afford  a pittance  for  the  relief  of  the  brave 
men  to  whom  her  power  and  glory  were  so  much 
indebted.  The  whole  sum  required  would  amount 
only  to  about  £6000  a-year— a sum,  they  said, 
which  had  been  often  voted  fur  the  most  trivial  ob- 
jects. They  declared,  some  of  them  of  their  own 
knowledge,  that  several  of  the  bravest  officers, 
whose  services  in  the  last  war  had  been  known  to 
all  the  world,  were  now  languishing  in  poverty  and 
sickness,  with  large  families  to  support,  and  with 
no  means  or  resources  except  their  stinted  allow- 
ance from  government.  These  strong  appeals, 
which  were  sure  to  produce  an  immense  effect  out 
of  doorB,  made  considerable  impression  within,  not 
many  members  choosing  to  incur  the  unpopularity 
of  voting  against  the  people’s  favourites.  North 
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snw  himself  deserted  on  this  question  even  by 
many  of  his  old  retainers ; all  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's party  voted  against  him ; and  upon  u division 
Lord  Howe’s  motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
154  against  145.  A committee  was  accordingly- 
named,  and  it  soon  presented  a report,  confirming 
all  that  had  been  said  on  Lord  Howe’s  side  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  concluding  w ith  a re- 
commendation that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
should  be  favourably  considered.  Lord  Ilowc 
moved  accordingly ; and  then  Lord  North,  who  did 
not  feel  very  comfortable  under  the  popular  odium 
he  had  incurred,  stood  up  and  seconded  the  motion, 
protesting  that,  in  opposing  the  petition,  he  had 
I chiefly  dreaded  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a 
i very  inconvenient  precedent.  Some  additions  pro- 
postal  in  the  committee  were  rejected  by  the  House, 
which  ugreed  to  the  original  request,  and  came  to 
this  resolution — “ That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
1 sailed  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
. pleased  to  take  into  his  consideration  the  deficiency 
[ of  the  allowance  to  several  of  the  junior  captains 
and  commanders  in  his  majesty’s  navy,  for  their 
I support  w hen  out  of  employment ; and  that  he  will 
direct  such  addition  to  be  made  thereto,  propor- 
tinned  to  the  present  establishment  for  the  senior 
captains,  over  and  above  the  provision  made  for 
the  (then)  year  1773,  as  his  majesty  in  his  great 
wisdom  shall  think  fit.”  The  king  thought  tit  to 
add  two  shillings  a day  to  the  half-pay  of  the  junior 
captains.*  Chatham,  who  kept  away  from  parlia- 
ment all  this  session,  in  his  snug  mansion  at 
Burton  Pynsent,  declaring  that  die  state  of  public 
affairs  was  so  bad  that  farthest  from  them  was 
best,  exulted  in  the  result  of  the  petition.  “ I am 
happy,”  says  he,  “ that  the  captains  of  the  navy- 
have  triumphed  over  the  miseri  of  Downiug- 
street.  The  eminent  majority  does  honour  to  the 
House.  As  the  captains  have  prospered,  I hope 
the  shipwrights  will  too,  if  their  desires  are 
equally  reasonable.  You  see  I am  an  arrant 
spendthrift  throughout ! Should  the  king’s  yards 
lie  deserted  by  the  ablest  workmen,  for  want  of 
such  due  encouragement  as  they  can  find  elsewhere, 
what  will  the  economists  say?”t  The  shipwrights’ 
demands  were  reasonable  ; for  they  only  asked  to 
be  more  regularly  paid,  und  offered  to  commute  a 
perquisite  very  w asteful  and  expensive  to  the  pub- 
lic for  a small  increase  of  daily  pay.  But  Lord 
North  opposed  their  petition,  and  the  House,  with 
very  little  scruple,  threw  it  out ; and  so  the  ship- 
wrights were  left  to  sell  their  chips  as  they  had 
done  before — that  is  to  say  they  were  left  to  waste 
as  much  good  timber  as  they  could  to  make  the 
more  chips  and  fragments  to  sell,  and  so  to  get  the 
money  to  make  up  for  their  defective  wages  and 
the  irregular  payment  of  them. 

Another  subject  in  which  Chatham  took  a warm 
interest  was  the  fate,  in  the  military  service,  of  Co- 
lonel Barre.  That  very  distinguished  member  of 
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opposition  had  been  put  on  the  shelf  long  before,  | 
in  revenge  for  his  conduct  in  parliament ; but  he  ; 
retained  his  rank  and  his  half-pay.  In  the  course  j 
of  the  preceding  summer  the  king  made  an  exten-  i 
sive  promotion  in  the  army,  particularly  among 
lieutenant-colonels,  and  only  excluded  Barrd  and 
Sir  Hugh  Williams,  both  refractory  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  heads  were  di- 
rectly passed  over,  to  get  at  Lieutenant-colonel 
Morrison,  a much  younger  officer,  but  one  who 
voted  on  the  court  side.  Barre  resented  this  as  an 
insult,  and  was  the  more  angry,  as  the  secretary  at 
war,  Lord  Barrington,  had  last  session  assured 
him,  in  a private  and  unsought-for  conversation, 
that  his  majesty  would  certainly  give  him  brevet 
rank  in  his  turn.  He  poured  out  his  wrongs  to 
Chatham.  “ This  new  discipline,  my  lord,”  said 
he,  “ is  surely  not  calculated  to  cherish  the  spirit* 
of  that  army  which  your  lordship  had  taught  to 
conquer  in  every  climate.  Directed  as  it  has  been 
lately,  I am  proud  of  renouncing  the  profession. 
To  enable  me  to  take  this  step,  with  propriety  to 
myself,  and  with  decent  respect  to  the  king,  I feel 
that  1 stand  in  need  of  the  long  experience  and 
sound  judgment  of  much  abler  men  than  myself." 
Chatham  recommended  him  to  write  a short  letter, 
officially  civil,  to  the  secretary  at  war,  accompany- 
ing a memorial  to  the  king,  conceived  in  measured 
terms,  stating  simply  his  years  of  service,  the 
promotion  of  junior  officers,  &c.,  relying  on  his 
majesty’s  tender  justice  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  seniority  of  rank,  in  conformity  with  the  usual 
course  of  promotions.  Barre  followed  this  advice ; 
and  presently  received  from  Lord  Barrington  the 
following  laconic  answer: — “ I have  laid  before 
the  king  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant  to  me ; and 
I am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  request  therein  expressed,  you  have 
his  majesty’s  permission  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice.” * As  Barre  had  served  with  distinction  in 
three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had  obtained  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  officer,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  to  urge  against.him  except  his  conduct  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  dismissal  excited 
much  animadversion.  To  many  it  seemed  a 
good  argument  in  favour  of  that  total  exclusion 
from  parliament  of  all  military  men,  which  had 
been  proposed  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  It  was  evident,  they  said,  from 
Barre’s  case,  that  the  court  held  the  officers  of  the 
army  as  their  direct  servants  and  dependents,  as 
men  that  ought  on  no  account  to  vote  against 
them,  and  that  could  be  punished  for  any  disobe- 
dience, not  merely  by  stopping  their  promotion, 
but  by  summarily  dismissing  them  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  depriving  them  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  they  had  gained  by  years  of  toil  and 
danger.  In  humanity  to  that  class  of  men,  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such  a hard  trial. 
Colonel  Bam!  had  preferred  his  conscience  to  his 
interest — had  sacrificed  everything  rather  than 
truckle ; but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  offi- 
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cers  would  possess  such  heroic  virtue ; and  Barre’s 
case,  they  said,  was  the  exception,  proving  the  ge- 
neral rule  that  military  men  would  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  court  and  Horse 
Guards  commanded. 

The  subject  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  again  occupied  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment in  this  session,  when  another  bill,  more  ge- 
nerally conceived,  for  the  relief  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  was  brought  into  the  Commons.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  methodists,  who  had  now  be- 
come very  numerous  and  powerful,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  church,  and  denounced,  as 
dangerous,  any  change  or  innovation  in  the  Act  of 
Toleration.  The  methodists  of  Chatham  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themselves  by  sending,  up  to 
parliament  a strong  petition  against  the  relief 
which  the  dissenters  prayed  for.  Other  congre- 
gations followed  the  example  of  Chatham  ; but 
Chatham  remained  the  favourite  figure  in  the 
speeches  of  the  church  party ; and,  as  Chatham 
had  military'  lines  and  fortifications,  they  spoke  of 
the  Chatham  methodists  as  lines  and  outworks 
protecting  and  defending  the  church.  Burke,  who 
thought  this  bill  more  reasonable  than  the  petition 
presented  against  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  men 
professing  to  be  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  who  voted  and  spoke  for  the  bill 
with  great  animation,  played  mischief  with  these 
metaphorical  and  spiritual  fortifications.  “ The 
first  symptom  of  alarm,”  said  he,  41  comes  from 
some  dissenters  assembled  round  the  lines  of  Chat- 
ham. These  lines  become  the  security  of  the 
church  of  Euglund ! The  honourable  gentlemen,  in 
speaking  of  the  lines  of  Chatham,  tell  us  that  they 
serve  not  only  for  the  security  of  the  wooden  walls 
of  England,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  church  of 
England.  I suspect  the  wooden  walls  of  England 
secure  the  lines  of  Chatham,  raiher  than  the  lines 
of  Chatham  secure  the  wooden  walls  of  England. 
Sir,  the  church  of  England,  if  only  defended  by 
this  miserable  petition  upon  your  table,  must,  I 
am  afraid,  upon  the  principles  of  true  fortification, 
be  soon  destroyed.”  He  reprobated  the  notion  of 
one  part  of  the  nation  enjoying  religious  liberty 
merely  through  the  connivance  of  the  other.  “ li- 
berty under  a connivance  !”  he  exclaimed ; “ con- 
nivance is  a relaxation  from  slavery’,  not  a defini- 
tion of  liberty.  What  is  connivance  but  a state 
under  which  all  slaves  live?  If  I were  to  describe 
slavery,  I would  say,  with  those  who  hate  it,  it  is 

living  under  will,  not  under  law The  state 

of  slavery  and  connivance  is  the  same  thing.  If 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  dissenters  he  a liberty 
not  of  toleration  but  of  connivance,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  establishing  such  by  law  is  an 
attack  upon  Christianity.  Toleration  an  attack 
upon  Christianity ! What,  then,  arc  we  come  to 
this  pass,  to  suppose  that  nothing  can  support 
Christianity  but  the  principles  of  persecution ? Is 
that,  then,  the  idea  of  establishment  ? Is  it  then 
the  idea  of  Christianity  itself,  that  it  ought  to  have 
establishments,  that  it  ought  to  have  laws  against 
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dissenters,  but  the  breach  of  which  laws  is  to  be 
connived  at?  What  a picture  of  toleration  ! what 
a picture  of  laws,  of  establishments ! what  n pic- 
ture of  religious  and  civil  liberty!  These  very 
terms  become  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  support 
of  this  hill ; for  I am  persuaded  that  toleration,  so 
far  from  being  an  uttack  upon  Christianity,  be- 
comes the  best  and  surest  support  that  possibly 
can  be  given  to  it.  The  Christian  religion  itself 
arose  without  establishment,  it  arose  even  without 
toleration  ; and,  whilst  its  own  principles  were  not 
tolerated,  it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  darkness  ; 
it  conquered  all  the  powers  of  the  world.  The 
moment  it  began  to  depart  from  these  principles,  it 
converted  the  establishment  into  tyranny ; it  sub- 
verted its  foundation  from  that  very  hour.”  He  ob- 
served that  they  all  seemed  to  agree  that  the  penal 
laws,  as  they  stood,  indicting  heavy  punishments 
on  all  teachers  and  schoolmasters  not  signing  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  ought  not  to  be  executed ; 
and  he  asked  whether  it  could  be  wise  or  proper  to 
retain  laws  which  it  was  not  proper  to  execute. 
He  urged  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  hold  in  tenor 
those  whom  they  intended  not  to  punish ; while  at 
the  same  time  it  might  be  dangerous  to  leave  on 
the  statute-book  what  other  men,  less  humane  and 
less  just,  might  possibly,  at  some  future  day,  en- 
deavour to  enforce.  “ All  penal  laws,”  said  he, 
“ are  either  [put  in  force]  upon  popular  prosecu- 
tion, or  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Now*,  if  they 
may  be  roused  from  their  sleep  whenever  a minister 
thinks  proper  as  instruments  of  oppression,  then  they 
put  vast  bodies  of  men  into  a state  of  slavery  and 
court  dependence ; since  their  lilicrty  of  conscience 
and  their  power  of  executing  their  functions  depend 
entirely  on  his  will.  I would  have  no  man  derive 
his  means  of  continuing  any  function,  or  his  being 
restrained  from  it,  but  from  the  law  s only ; the 
laws  should  be  his  only  superior  and  sovereign 

lords If  they  arc  taken  up  on  popular  nc- 

tions,  the  operation  of  these  penal  laws,  in  that 
light  also,  is  exceedingly  evil.  They  become  the 
instruments  of  private  malice,  private  avarice,  and 
not  of  public  regulation ; they  nourish  the  worst  of 
men  to  the  prejudice  of  the  best,  punishing  tender 
consciences  and  rewarding  informers.  Shall  we, 
as  an  honourable  gentleman  tells  us  we  may  with 
perfect  security,  trust  to  the  manners  of  the  age  ? 
I am  w ell  pleased  with  the  general  manners  of  the 
times ; but  the  desultory  execution  of  penal  laws 
does  not  depend  on  the  manners  of  the  times.  I 
would  have  the  lawg  tuned  in  unison  with  the  man- 
ners ; very  dissonant  are  a gentle  country  and 
cruel  laws;  very  dissonant,  that  your  reason  is 
furious  but  your  passions  moderate,  and  that  you 
are  always  equitable  except  in  your  courts  of  jus- 
tice.”* This  eloquence  and  good  reasoning  had 
their  effect  on  the  House,  but  w hat  bad  still  more 
effect  was  that  the  bill  bad  the  concurrence  of  Lord 
North  and  other  ministers,  and  a warm  support 
from  Ellis,  Dyson,  George  Onslow,  and  other 
placemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Thus  the  bill 
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passed  in  the  Commons  by  large  majorities ; the 
zealots,  after  the  first  reading,  staving  away  from 
the  debate.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  was  rejected,  on  the 
second  reading,  by  the  enormous  majority  of  102 
against  29 — a majority  which  included  all  the 
king’s  friends  and  all  the  bishops.  Chatham 
spike  passionately  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  against 
the  opposers  of  it.  He  did  not  spare  the  right 
reverend  bench.  Doctor  Drummond,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  having  called  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters “ men  of  close  ambition,”  Chatham  said  that 
this  was  judging  uncharitably,  and  that  whoever 
brought  such  a charge  against  them  defamed  them. 
And  then,  pausing  for  a moment,  he  thundered  at 
the  bench  : — “ The  dissenting  ministers  are  repre- 
sented as  men  of  close  ambition  : in  some  respects 
they  are  so ; but  their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to 
the  college  of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals — to  the 
doctrine  of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  degrees  of 
interested  and  aspiring  bishops : they  contend  for 
a spiritual  creed  and  spiritual  worship;  toe  have 
a Calvinistic  creed,  a popish  liturgy,  and  an  Ar- 
minian  clergy.”  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the 
Earl  of  Shelburne  spoke  and  voted  with  Chatham 
in  the  minority.  Shelburne  proposed  a strong  pro- 
test; but  Chatham  very  properly  objected  to  it, 
saying,  with  unusual  moderation,  that  he  conceived 
such  a protest  would  change  the  situation  of  the 
measure  from  defensive  to  offensive,  would  in  no 
way  serve  the  dissenters,  but  would  afford  great 
advantage  to  their  enemies.*  At  a later  period  of 
the  session  a motion  was  made  in  the  Commons  by 
Sir  William  Meredith  for  entirely  alxdishing  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  and  was  negatived  in  the  Commons ; 
although  it  had  been  stated  that  one  of  the  univer- 
sities (Cambridge)  neither  approved  nor  practised 
the  subscription  with  youths. 

Burke  calls  this  “ a tedious  session,  during  a 
great  part  of  which  their  seemed  to  be  no  business 
to  attend  to,  and  matters  of  the  greatest  national  and 
constitutional  importance  were  brought  on,  w hen 
the  season  for  all  business  seemed  to  be  ovcr.”t 
The  opposition  was  weak  and  spiritless,  and  in 
general  ministers  carried  their  motions  and 
plans  with  great  case.  “ The  minister,**  said 
Burke,  in  a debate  on  the  budget, 44  comes  dowm 
in  state,  attended  by  his  creatures  of  all  de- 
nominations, beasts  clean  and  unclean ; for  the 
Treasury,  as  it  has  been  managed  of  late,  is 
worse  than  Noah’s  ark  !”  On  one  occasion,  how*- 
ever,  the  ministerial  harmony  and  the  good  concert 
between  the  two  Houses  was  interrupted  by  some 
jarring  notes.  The  I»rds  took  upon  themselves 
to  make  some  amendments  in  a money  bill ; and 
the  Commons,  resenting  this  as  an  infringement  of 
their  rights,  tossed  the  bill  over  the  table,  and 
kicked  it  along  the  floor  out  of  the  House,  both 
parties  joining  in  this  game  of  foot-ball.  In  put- 
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ting  an  end  to  the  session  his  majesty  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  zeal,  assiduity,  and  perse- 
verance which  had  been  displayed : he  regretted 
the  continuance  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte ; but  made  not  the  moat  distant  allusion  to 
the  fate  of  Poland : he  declared  he  had  a close 
friendship  both  with  the  czarina  and  the  sultan, 
but  no  engagements  with  either;  he  applauded 
the  effectual  relief  and  support  which  had  been 
afforded  to  the  East  India  Company ; and  stated 
that  some  progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the 
national  debt. 

John  Wilkes  continued  to  give  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers  some  trouble.  When  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester’s  court-excluded  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  he  moved,  at  a court  of  common  council, 
that  an  humble  address  of  congratulation  should  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  safe  delivery  and  the 
birth  of  a princess.  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  supported 
the  motion ; but  other  aldermen  opposed  it,  as 
being  an  affront  to  the  king,  who  had  never  owned 
the  lady  for  his  sister.  The  Wilkites  maintained 
that,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  king  wus 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  marriage — a marriage 
notorious  to  all  men ; and  they  said  that  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Dorset,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
l^ady  Albemarle,  and  others  of  the  first  quality 
had  been  present  at  the  delivery.  After  a warm 
debate  the  motion  was  negatived  upon  the  ground 
of  precedent,  it  not  having  been  usual  for  the  city 
to  address  the  crown  on  such  occasions,  except  for 
the  issue  of  the  king  or  his  immediate  heir. 
Wilkes  and  his  friend  Oliver,  however,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  court  of  aldermen  a resolu- 
tion, that  a frequent  appeal  to  the  constituent 
part  of  the  people,  by  short  parliaments,  was  their 
undoubted  right ; and  the  only  means  by  which  the 
right  of  a real  representation  could  be  enjoyed  and 
maintained : and  the  livery  not  only  passed  a 
similar  resolution,  but  proposed  a test  by  which 
future  candidates  for  the  city  should  bind  them- 
selves to  use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  at  least  tri- 
ennial parliaments.  They  also  carried  another 
strong  petition  and  remonstrance,  on  the  old 
grievances,  the  Middlesex  election,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  lord  mayor,  &c.,  and  praying  for  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  and  a change  of  minis- 
ters. “ Your  people,”  said  this  jiaper,  14  have, 
with  the  deepest  concern,  observed  that  their  for- 
mer humble  petitions  and  remonstrances  wrere  re- 
ceived with  a neglect  and  disregard  very  hardly 
brooked  by  the  high  spirit  of  a great  and  powerful 
nation ; but,  the  hopes  of  redress  still  encouraging 
us  to  persevere,  we  again  supplicate  your  majesty 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  aggrieved  subjects.’* 
Wilkes  staid  away,  but  the  lord  mayor,  Sergeant 
Glvnn,  now  recorder,  Alderman  Bull,  one  of  the 
sheriff's,  and  others  of  the  city  officers  went  up  to 
St.  James’s  on  the  26th  of  March.  Before  the 
citizens  were  introduced  to  his  majesty,  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  they  were  not  to  expect 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  In  reply,  the 
king  sternly  told  them  that  their  petition  was  so 
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void  of  foundation,  and  conceived  in  such  disre- 
spectful termR,  that  he  felt  convinced  they  did  not 
seriously  imagine  it  could  be  complied  with. 

Ireland  continued  in  on  uneasy  state,  although 
the  Marquess  of  Townshend  had  been  succeeded  as 
lord- lieutenant  by  a much  more  popular  noble- 
man, Lord  Harcourt.  But  the  storm  raised  by 
the  Whiteboys  and  Hearts  of  Steel  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  tempest,  further  west,  conjured  up 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  upon  the  apparition  of  Lord 
North’s  tea,  and  upon  his  attempt  at  tuking  the  pay- 
ment of  the  colonial  judges  and  governors  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly.  While  the  Bri- 
tish government  argued  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  were  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tions—that  both  judges  and  governors  were  too  de- 
pendent upon  the  peopletobeable  to  execute  justice 
impartially,  or  in  any  way  do  their  duty — the  Amer- 
icans declared  that  the  design  of  the  British  go- 
vernment was  to  impose  its  own  arbitrary  instru- 
ments upon  them,  to  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
their  charters  and  liberties,  by  making  the  judges 
and  governors  wholly  independent  of  the  people, 
and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  crown.  A series 
of  protests,  begun  at  Boston,  where  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts  had  returned  to  sit,  soon  ran 
through  all  the  colonies;  and  a general  corre- 
sponding committee  was  established,  with  brunches 
ahd  ramifications  reaching  to  nearly  every  town 
and  village  in  the  colonies.  This  committee  of  cor- 
respondence proved  the  great  lever  of  revolution. 
The  invention  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  Frank- 
lin ; but  the  thing  itself,  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  he  applied,  and  its  absolute  necessity  in  a 
country  where  the  population  was  scattered  over 
such  immense  tracts  of  land,  with  mighty  rivers 
and  forests,  mountains  and  deserts,  intervening, 
were  all  so  obvious  that  they  must  have  struck  the 
dullest  apprehension,  and  the  idea  no  doubt  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  thousands  of  minds  at  once. 
The  effect  was  soon  seen  in  a general  combination 
of  measures,  a unanimity  of  language,  and  a 
general  avoidance  or  persecution  of  all  who  pre- 
sumed to  side  with  the  British  government. 
The  words  and  deeds  of  an  individual  at  Boston 
were  made  known  everywhere,  and  the  Tories, 
as  they  were  called,  could  not  travel  or  show 
their  faces  anywhere  without  being  reviled  and 
threatened  as  enemies  to  their  country.  Li- 
berty has  its  arbitrary  devices  as  well  as  despot- 
ism. Descriptions  of  persons,  like  the  svjtmlemcns 
on  a French  passjiort,  were  scattered  far  and  wide, 
so  that  the  travelling  Tories  found  themselves  re- 
cognised even  where  they  least  expected  to  be 
known. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  had  not  long 
been  at  work  when  the  people  of  Boston  got  up  a 
declaration  or  manifesto,  which  treated  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  parliament  with  very  little  re- 
spect. They  denied  the  right  of  parliament  to 
legislate  for  the  colonies  in  any  matters  whatso- 
ever ; they  denounced  the  famous  declaratory  act 
recommended  by  Chatham,  and  passed  in  17G6, 
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as  an  arbitrary,  unjust  assumption  of  a legislative 
power  without  their  consent;  they  charged  the 
British  ministry  with  designing  to  complete  a 
system  of  slavery  begun  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, &c.  Six  hundred  copies  of  this  paper  w ere 
rinted  and  dispersed  throughout  the  province  of 
lassachusctts,  accompanied  with  an  address  to  the 
people,  urging  them  u not  to  dose  any  longer,  or 
sit  supinely  in  indifference,  whilst  the  iron  hand  of 
oppression  was  daily  tearing  the  choicest  fruits 
from  the  fair  tree  of  liberty.***  The  Virginians — 
the  most  active  of  all  in  giving  efficacy  to  the  cor- 
responding committee — did  not  immediately  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Bostonians  in  this  mani- 
festo; and  the  Bostonians  themselves  became 
convinced  that  they  hud  gone  too  far,  and  they 
subsequently  apologised  to  the  British  government, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  provoked  by  the  in- 
temperate proceedings  of  their  new  governor,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  but  that  they  were  in  their  hearts  true 
and  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and  thought 
themselves  happy  in  their  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  But  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
men’s  minds  seemed  wavering  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  southern  and  middle  colonies 
were  comparatively  peaceable,  communications 
were  produced  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  their 
agent  in  England,  conveying  alarming  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  king,  the 
ministry,  the  parliament,  and  the  British  na- 
tion at  lurge,  and  inclosing  letters  addressed  by 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  the  governor  and  deputy 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. These  letters,  which  were  strictly  |pri- 
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vate  and  confidential,  conveyed  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  some  unfavourable  pictures 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  seemed  to  re- 
commend coercive  measures.  As  to  the  intention 
of  Franklin  in  transmitting  these  letters,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  as 
to  the  effect  they  produced  upon  the  cooling 
spirits  of  the  New  Englanders.  The  perusal  of 
them  operated  like  a match  thrown  upon  a train 
of  gunpowder.  All  who  saw  them  or  heard 
of  them  felt  convinced  that  they  were  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  with  fire  and  sword,  and  that  their 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  in  league 
with  the  most  violent  part  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, and  were  amusing  them  w ith  gentle  words  and 
fair  promises,  while  they  were  actually  preparing 
their  destruction.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  to  demand 
whether  he  acknowledged  his  signature,  taking 
care  the  while  not  to  trust  the  letters  out  of  their 
own  hands.  Hutchinson  would  not  he  guilty  of  a 
useless  falsehood  ; and  he  acknowledged  his  hand- 
writing, with  which  every  person  present  w as  well 
acquainted ; and  hereupon  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly drew  up  a petition  and  remonstrance  to  the 
king,  charging  the  governor  with  betraying  his 
trust  and  slandering  the  people  under  his  govern- 
ment, by  giving  private,  jiartial,  false,  and  mali- 
cious information ; declaring  him  an  enemy  to  die 
colony,  and  praying  for  his  instant  removal,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. Copies  of  this  petition  and  remonstrance, 
and  of  the  letters  which  Franklin  had  sent  them, 
were  soon  scattered  all  over  the  continent,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi — from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  regions  in  the  fur  west. 
The  leaders  and  movers  found  in  them  a text  to 
justify  extreme  measures;  and  men  who  had  been 
cool  and  cautious  before — half  longing  for  they 
knew  not  what,  and  half  relying  on  the  old  con- 
nexion and  the  friendship  and  the  traditions  of 
England — now  became  impatient,  intolerant,  sus- 
picious, hot,  and  altogether  unruly. 

]jong  lieforc  matters  had  got  to  this  height — 
in  the  preceding  year,  1772 — the  ]>eople  of 
Rhode  Island  had  not  only  offered  the  greatest 
insult  to  the  British  flag,  hut  had  also  boarded, 
captured,  and  burned  a British  ship  of  war.  This 
wus  the  Gaspcc  schooner,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Dudingston,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  smuggling— a 
business  to  which  the  Rhode  Islanders  were  much 
addicted.  The  Rhode  Island  packet,  that  sailed 
between  Providence  and  Newport,  came  up  one 
evening  w ith  colours  flying  and  refused  the  ordi- 
nary compliment  to  the  nuliumd  flag  of  Grea: 
Britain.  Lieutenant  Dudingston  made  a signal 
for  her  to  lay  to  and  lower  her  colours,  but  no 
notice  was  taken.  He  then  did  what  is  usual  on 
such  occasions — lie  fired  a gun  across  her  bows. 
The  gun  was  no  more  heeded  than  the  signal.  The 
officer  then  crowded  sail  and  gave  chace.  The 
commander  of  the  packet,  well  know  ing  she  drew 
less  water  than  the  king’s  ship,  stood  in  for  land, 
and  ran  along  shore  as  close  os  possible.  The 
Gaspee  followed  and  soon  ran  aground,  where  she 
was  left  fast,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  the  Rhode 
Islanders.  So  far,  however,  no  great  harm  was 
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done : the  schooner  lay  at  her  ease  on  a sandy 
bottom  and  in  a quiet  sea,  and  in  a few  hours  the 
returning  tide  would  have  floated  her  oil.  But 
some  people  of  Providence  town  thought  it  a fine 
opportunity  for  revenge,  and,  beating  up  for  re- 
cruits, they  presently  filled  a number  of  whnle 
boms  with  armed  men,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  pulled  off  to  the  Gaspee,  which  expected 
no  such  assault,  and  w hich  lay  in  such  a manner 
os  not  to  be  able  to  use  her  guns.  Lieutenant 
Dudingston  was  wounded  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  quarter-deck  ; his  small  crew  was  overpowered, 
beaten,  insulted,  and  carried  ashore;  and  then  fire 
was  set  to  the  vessel,  and  she  was  burned  to  the 
water’s  edge.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  who 
hail  been  the  instigators  of,  and  the  principal 
actors  in,  this  daring  outrage  : — one  whs  Sir.  John 
Brown,  a considerable  merchant  of  Providence ; 
another  was  Captain  Whipple;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  men  that  acted 
under  them  was  not  only  well  known  on  the  spot, 
but  in  the  linbit  of  boasting  of  the  exploit  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  Yet,  though  govern- 
ment ottered  a reward  of  300/.,  with  pardon,  if 
claimed  by  an  accomplice,  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  any  of  the  persons  concerned, 
they  could  never  ,'procure  any  information  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  a conviction  in  a court 
of  law,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  reported  to  ministers  that  they 
could  obtain  no  evidence.  It  appears  that  the 
Rhode  Islanders  made  it  a common  concern,  and 
threatened  every  man  that  Bliould  turn  informer 
w ith  destruction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a more  irritating  case 
than  this.  And  now,  when  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  at  its  height  — when  the  letters 
transmitted  by  Franklin  had  conjured  up  all 
kinds  of  dark  visions  and  ungentle  spirits, — two 
ships  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  cargoes  of  tea 
which  Lord  North  had  allowed  the  East  India 
Company  to  export  from  England  duty  free.  Pre- 
viously to  their  arrivnl  meetings  hail  been  held, 
and  mobs  had  been  raised,  to  terrify  the  consignees 
into  an  engagement  not  to  receive  the  tea.*  Another 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  of  all  the 
neighbouring  tow  ns  was  now  called,  and  it  led  to 
the  instant  and  unanimous  declaration  that  a reso- 
lution previously  passed  at  Philadelphia,  asserting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  tea  ships  were  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  and  poisoning  all  free- 
born Americans,  should  be  adopted  ; anil  that  the 
tea  which  came  charged  with  a duty  to  be  paid  in 
America,  should  not  be  landed,  but  be  sent  back  in 
the  same  bottoms.  At  the  same  lime  they  held 
out  terrible  threats  to  the  captains  of  the  tea  ships, 
and  to  all  who  should  dure  to  give  them  any  en- 

• The  houses  or  the  COtPignee*  bail  been  surrounthtl,  their  win- 
dow* and  door*  nl*o  had  broken,  and  they  had  Item  obliged  to 
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couragement  or  assistance.  This  was  on  the  30th 
of  November  of  the  present  year  1773.  The  con- 
signees, by  letter,  offered  to  store  the  leas  till  they 
could  receive  further  instructions;  hut  this  mo- 
derate proposal  was  rejected  with  anger  and  dis- 
dain ; and  a strong  guard  of  Bostonians  were  sent 
down  to  Griffin’s  Wharf  to  watch  the  ships,  and 
prevent  a single  leaf  of  tea  from  being  landed. 
The  men  appointed  to  this  duty  were  armed  with 
muskets,  rifles,  swords,  and  cutlasses,  and  they 
were  regularly  relieved  day  and  night.  The  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  plied  the  pen  with  inces- 
sant industry,  and  bolder  doctrines  were  now 
announced  to  alt  the  towns  and  settlements.  On 
the  14th  of  December  another  crowded  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  whence 
orders  were  sent  to  the  captains  of  the  tea  vessels 
to  return  to  England  without  further  delay.  The 
answer  received  was,  that  the  collector  could  not 
give  any  clearance  until  the  vessels  hud  discharged 
their  cargoes.  As  for  the  captains  of  the  tea  ships, 
they  could  do  nothing,  for  the  governor  had  ordered 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  forts 
without  a permit  signed  by  himself,  and  Admiral 
Montague  had  sent  duwn  two  ships  of  war  to 
guard  all  the  passages  out  of  the  harbour.  This 
conduct  has  been  bitterly  reprehended  by  writers 
who  can  discover  nothing  wrong  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  and  nothing  right  on  the  side  of 
government ; but  cooler  minds  will  reflect  that  to 
have  submitted  to  the  commands  of  a popular 
meeting,  and  to  have  bowed  to  its  decree  that  Eng- 
lish shipping  were  not  free  to  stay  in  an  American 
port,  and  that  the  English  flag  could  not  cover 
English  property  in  one  of  our  colonies — a colony 
too  which  had  just  assured  us  that  she  wished  to 
remain,  what  she  was,  a dependence  of  the  British 
crown — would  have  been  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  sovereignty.  To  give  a colour  to  their  high 
pretensions,  the  Bostonians  and  those  acting  with 
them  ought  to  have  s[>oken  more  plainly,  and  not 
have  continued  to  express  in  the  same  breath 
allegiance  and  independence.  A few  of  the  movers 
did  indeed  assume,  at  this  moment,  the  true  tone 
of  revolution.  Mr.  Josiah  Quincev,  junior,  for 
example,  told  the  meeting  on  the  itith  that  this 
quarrel  about  tea  must  end  in  a contest  carried  on 
by  bullets  and  cannon  balls.  “ The  exertions  of 
this  day,”  said  he,  “ will  call  forth  events,  which 
will  make  a very  different  spirit  necessary  for  our 
salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and 
hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials  of  the  dav,  enter- 
tains a childish  fancy  1”  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  question  was  put  to  the  meeting 
whether  they  would  abide  by  their  former  resolu- 
tions with  respect  to  the  tea;  and  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  without  one  dissenting  voice. 
They  then  sent  to  desire  the  governor  to  give  the 
ships  a permit  to  depart.  The  governor  replied 
that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  the  laws  and 
his  duty  to  the  king,  give  any  pass  unless  the 
vessels  were  properly  qualified  from  the  Custom 
House.  The  meeting  began  to  discuss  this  horrible 
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answer ; but  the  debate  was  presently  interrupted 
by  a person  in  the  front  srallery  of  the  meeting- 
house, who  was  disguised  like  an  Indian,  and  who 
uttered  the  war-whoop  in  a tone  so  natural,  that 
he  might  have  been  taken  for  a real  savage.  This 
yell  was  succeeded  by  the  general  cry  of  44  A mob ! 
a mob  !”  Some  cautious  Bostonians  then  moved 
that  the  meeting  should  be  dissolved ; and  it  was 
dissolved  accordingly,  before  any  overt  act  was 
committed.  By  this  time  it  was  six  o’clock  at 
night  and  quite  dark.  Many  of  the  people  ran  at 
once  from  the  Old  Meeting  House  to  Griffin’s 
Wharf,  where  the  tea  ships  were  lying,  and  where 
they  were  met  by  a number  of  armed  men,  dis- 
guised as  Mohawk  Indians,  and  by  a number  of 
skippers,  sailors,  boat-men,  and  men  of  colour, 
which  latter  class  had  not  forgotten  the  fate  of 
Crispus  Attucks.  In  overwhelming  force  these 
rioters  and  sham  Indians  boarded  the  ships,  broke 
bulk,  hoisted  out  the  chests,  and  discharged  their 
contents  into  the  sea  with  much  joy  and  jubilation. 
The  “sons  of  liberty”  then  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes,  having  destroyed  property  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands  of  pounds.  When  the 
blow  was  struck  many  of  the  Bostonians  began  to 
tremble  for  their  charter,  their  property,  or  their 
trade ; and  some  of  them  attempted  to  throw  all 
the  blame  upon  the  wilful  obstinacy  of  the  go- 
vernor. On  the  other  hand  Governor  Hutchinson 
represented  to  the  ministry  at  home,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  it  had  been  absolutely  out  of  his  power 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  without  yield- 
ing to  unreasonable  demands,  and  thereby  giving 
up  government,  and  rendering  himself  obnoxious 
to  his  employers. • 

a.  d.  1774. — Although  the  British  parliament 
was  assembled  much  later  than  usual,  it  met  before 
this  last  startling  intelligence  from  Boston  was 
received.  In  opening  the  session,  on  the  13th  of 
January,  the  king  in  his  speech  said,  that  the 
unusual  length  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
had  made  him  desirous  of  giving  them  as  long  a 
recess  as  the  public  service  would  admit : he  spoke 
of  Russia  and  the  Porte,  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
gold  coin,  and  said  nothing  else,  except  that  all 
foreign  powers  continued  to  have  the  same  pacific 
disposition  with  himself.  The  addresses  were 
voted  in  both  Houses  with  little  or  no  debate.  The 
first  parliamentary  struggle  took  place  on  the 
ministerial  motion  for  20,000  seamen,  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  opposition  said  it  was  absurd 
to  talk  of  peace  and  yet  keep  up  such  an  establish- 
ment ; and  they  called  upon  ministers  to  answer 
in  what  manner  they  had  disposed  of  the  supplies 
voted  for  the  navy  from  the  year  1763.  In  reply 
to  the  latter  question.  Lord  North  observed  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  answer  for  what  had  been  done 
before  he  came  into  office, — that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected he  should  account  for  the  conduct  of  others. 
He  declared  that  the  present  state  of  our  navy  was 
admirable,  that  the  dock-yards  were  well  supplied 
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with  seasoned  timber,  and  all  other  material, ; and 
that  sinec  he  had  had  the  management  of  public 
aflairs  the  money  voted  had  been  honestly  and  well 
spent.  The  motion  w as  carried  without  a division — 
“ a division,”  say,  Burke,  “ not  having  been  usual, 
for  several  years,  upon  a matter  of  supplies.” 
Alderman  Sawbridge  made  hia  annual  motion  for 
shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments ; but  he 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  a debate,  and,  the 
question  being  called  for,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a majority  of  221  against  94.  On  the  same 
day  Sir  George  Savillc  made  his  annual  motion 
about  the  Middlesex  election  and  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  electors.  He  said  that  “ he 
flattered  himself  he  had  this  year  some  glimmer- 
ing hopes  of  carrying  his  question  ; that  the  House 
was  not  now  in  that  heat  and  ferment  in  which  it 
formerly  was;  that  truth  had  now  a chance  of 
prevailing;  that  the  House  was  now  in  cool  deli- 
beration, and  no  doubt  this  question,  by  being 
calmly  considered,  might  meet  with  friends,  who 
in  times  more  heated  than  the  present  were  of 
another  opinion ; that  this  was  not  a question 
meant  to  stagger  and  overthrow  administration ; 
such  a thing  was  the  farthest  from  his  thoughts ; 
that  lie  himself  would  wish  to  grant  the  ministry  a 
long  lease  of  their  possessions,  if  this  great  object 
might  prevail.”  This  motion  brought  on  a w arm 
debate,  and  produced  a closer  division  than  might 
have  been  expected,  the  immaterial  majority  being 
only  59,  or  206  Rgainst  147.  Experience  'seemed 
to  have  proved  the  excellence  of  George  Grenville’s 
controverted  election  act ; and  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  render  it  perpetual.  This  motion  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  which  was  rendered 
the  more  formidable  by  Lord  North’s  appearing 
at  its  head.  It  was  contended  that  the  Grenville 
act  was  meant  to  lie  temporary  and  experimental ; 
that,  though  in  some  particular  instances  it  might 
hitherto  have  worked  well,  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  as  to  its  general  effect  until  it  were  tested 
by  a general  election ; and  that,  when  that  experi- 
ment was  tried  upon  it,  it  might  be  left  to  live  or 
die  by  its  own  merits.  But  the  minister  on  this 
occasion  found  himself  deserted  by  many  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  certain  friends,  and  who  had 
usually  gone  with  the  court ; and  lie  was  left  in  a 
humiliating  minority,  the  numbers  being  250  in 
support  of  the  question  against  1 22  who  opposed 
it.  After  this  division  the  perpetuating  bill  waa 
carried  with  great  case  through  both  Houses,  and 
it  received  the  royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  country  at  large  prized  the  Grenville 
act  so  highly  that  most  of  the  members  who  voted 
with  Lord  North  on  this  occasion  were  afraid  of 
showing  themselves  at  the  next  general  election. 
Yet  North  weathered  the  storm,  and  he  was  soon 
supported  in  the  House  by  the  usual  large  majority. 
This  effect  waa  partly  produced  by  the  strong  na- 
tional resentment  against  the  Americans  for  their 
exploits  ut  Boston  and  Rhode  Island.  Government 
must  have  received  the  information  some  weeks 
before ; but  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  March  that 
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the  king  sent  a message  to  both  Houses,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  all  the  practices  carried  on  in  the 
colonies,  and  particularly  with  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings at  the  town  and  port  of  Boston.  His 
majesty  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  him  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
these  disorders,  and  make  regulations  and  per- 
manent provisions  for  better  securing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  just  dependence  of  the 
colonies  upon  the  crown  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  This  message  was  accompanied  with  a 
mass  of  papers,  consisting  of  letters  from  Governor 
Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  the  consignees  of 
the  tea,  dispatches  from  governors  and  officers  in 
other  colonies,  and  a variety  of  extracts  and  other 
documents,  the  most  numerous  and  inflammable 
American  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  and 
fugitive  pieces.  These  papers  made  the  House 
of  Commons  as  hot  as  Faneuil  Hall  or  the  Old 
Meeting  House  at  Boston.  Yet,  if  less  precipitancy 
would  have  become  them  more,  it  is  quite  certain, 
from  the  temper  the  Americans  were  in,  that 
moderation  w’ould  have  been  interpreted  into  a con- 
fession of  weakness  and  fear.  A motion  was  made 
for  an  address  to  the  throne,  “ to  return  thanks  for 
the  message,  and  the  gracious  communication  of 
the  American  papers,  with  an  assurance  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  exert  every  means  in  their  pow  cr, 
of  effectually  providing  for  objects  so  important  to 
the  general  welfare  as  maintaining  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  securing  the  just  dependence 
of  the  colonies  upon  the  crow  n and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.*'  This  motion  produced  a warm 
debate.  The  opposition,  however,  admitted  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bostonians  and  Rhode  Islanders 
was  exasperating  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  impeding  the  measures  of 
government  in  a matter  of  sUch  high  importance : 
but  they  condemned  the  manner  in  which  hasty, 
ill-digested  addresses  were  passed  without  deli- 
berate inquiry,  and  the  House  continually  pledged 
for  the  performance  of  acts  which  were  never 
further  thought  of.  Ministers  urged  that  it  was 
worse  than  useless  to  rake  up  the  past ; and  that 
now  the  great  points  of  the  question  might  he 
fairly  canvassed.  They  asked  whether  America 
was  or  was  not  to  be  any  longer  dependent  on  this 
country? — how  far? — in  what  degree? — in  what 
manner  ? It  might  ho  a question  whether  the 
colonies  should  not  be  given  up;  but,  if  this  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  in  the  negative,  then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  in  what  manner 
their  subordination  should  be  preserved,  and  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  enforced.  The  immense  majority  of  the 
House  agreed  in  condemning  all  retrospect,  and 
the  address  was  carried  without  a division.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Bollan,  agent  for  the  council  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  presented  a petition,  praying 
he  might  be  permitted  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
Acta  Regia  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors 
for  the  security  of  the  colonists  and  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties.  The  Commons  re- 


ceived the  petition  without  difficulty,  but  took  no 
farther  notice  of  it  than  by  ordering  that  it  should 
lie  upon  the  table.  Before  these  proceedings,  and 
even  before  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
tea  riot,  Doctor  Franklin,  the  agent  for  the  colony 
or  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  had 
met  with  a severe  castigation  from  the  sharp  tongue 
of  a crow  n law  yer,  for  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
letters.  That  affair,  moreover,  had  led  to  bloodshed 
in  England,  for  a duel  had  been  fought  in  Hyde 
Park,  between  Mr.  Whatcly,  banker  in  I^om bard- 
street,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  late 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  member  for  Castle 
Rising,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Temple, 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Hampshire  ; and  the 
unfortunate  banker  had  been  dangerously  wounded. 
Upon  this  event,  which  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment, Franklin  wrote  and  published  a letter,  de- 
claring that  neither  Mr.  Whately  nor  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  mischievous  letters,  and  that  both 
of  them  were  totally  ignorant  and  innocent  of  that 
transaction.  11 1 think  it  incumbent  on  me,”  wrote 
Franklin,  “ to  declare,  for  the  prevention  of  further 
mischief,  that  I alone  am  the  person  who  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  letters  in  question. 
Mr.  Whately  could  not  communicate  them,  because 
they  were  never  in  his  possession  ; ond,  for  the 
same  reason,  they  could  not  have  lmcn  taken  from 
him  by  Mr.  Temple.  They  were  not  of  the  nature 
of  private  letters  between  friends ; *thev  were 
written  by  public  officers  to  persons  in  public  sta- 
tions, on  public  affairs,  and  intended  to  procure 
public  measures ; they  were,  therefore,  handed  to 
other  public  persons,  who  might  be  influenced  by 
them  to  produce  those  measures : their  tendency 
was  to  incense  the  mother  country  against  her 
colonics,  and,  by  the  steps  recommended,  to  widen 
the  breach,  which  they  effected.  The  chief  caution 
expressed  with  regard  to  privacy  was,  to  keep  their 
contents  from  the  colony  agents,  who,  the  writers 
apprehended,  might  return  them,  or  copies  of  them, 
to  America.  That  apprehension  was,  it  seems, 
well  founded ; for  the  first  agent  w ho  laid  his 
hands  on  them  thought  it  his  duty  to  transmit 
them  to  his  constituents.*’  * On  Saturday,  the  29th 
of  January',  Franklin,  with  Mr.  Dunning  as  counsel 
to  speak  to  the  Bostonian  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, t appeared 
before  the  privy  council,  where  thirty-five  lords 
were  assembled,  besides  those  in  office.  Wedder- 
burn,  the  solicitor-general,  attended  as  counsel  for 
the  governor.  Mr.  Dunning  having  asked,  on  the 

• Thislet*er  wn*  signed  **  B-  Franklin.  agent  for  the  house  of  rvpn- 
of  Massachusetts  Bay/’  and  »««  dated  CniMii-itrcft,  De- 
cember t&th,  1T73  As  a matter  of  course,  it  left  in  mystery  tlie  mean* 
by  which  the  philosopher  had  got  possession  of  the  letter*.  But  tho 
secret  ha*  since  transpired.  **  It  it  only  within  these  »e\cn  veurs," 
says  the  writer  ot  the  History  of  the  American  Involution,  published 
W tho  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  1830, 
“ that  it  ha*  t«rn  ascertained  that  Governor  Hutrhinson's  letter* 
we iv  p it  into  Franklin**  hands  by  a Dr.  Williamson,  who.  without 
any  suggestion  oil  hi*  part,  hud  procured  litem  by  »( rata  gem  from 
theofllee  w here  they  had  been  deposited,  Iliis  cur  tuna  fart  i*  stated, 
with  many  partUuUis,  in  a Memoir  of  Dr.  Williamson,  by  Dr. 
Hoaaek.  of  New  York." 

t The  petition  get  up  in  consequence  of  the  letter*  he  had  tran*- 
milted. 
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part  of  his  clients,  the  reason  of  being  ordered  to 
attend,  and  having  spoken  shortly  on  the  general 
object  of  the  petition,  was  replied  to  by  Wedder- 
burn,  whose  naturally  sharp  tongue  was  made 
sharper  on  this  occasion  by  his  friendship  and 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Whately,  the  banker,  who  was 
ut  that  moment  lying  between  life  and  death.* 
After  entering  largely  into  the  constitution  and 
temper  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  he  con- 
cluded with  a most  scurrilous  invective  against  the 
double  dealing  and  malice  of  Franklin.  Accord- 
ing to  another  great  philosopher,  whose  sympathy 
with  Franklin  and  his  cause  were  perfect,  and 
whose  affection  for  his  native  country  had  been 
nearly  extinguished  at  the  time  he  wrote,  by  a 
popular  and  brutal  persecution — 44  Mr.  Wcdder- 
burn  had  a complete  triumph  : at  the  sallies  of  his 
sarcastic  wit,  all  the  members  of  the  council,  the 
president  hi mself  (Lord  Gower)  not  excepted,  fre- 
quently laughed  outright ; and  no  person  belong- 
ing to  the  council  behaved  with  decent  gravity, 
except  Lord  North,  who  came  in  late.”t  The  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  who  conveyed  to  Chatham  an  ample 
account  of  what  passed,  taxes  Wcdderbum  w ith 
violence  and  indecency  of  language ; but  he  does 
not  mention  that  the  members  of  the  council  mis- 
behaved themselves  so  grossly.  It  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter  : Weddcrburn  was  no  buffoon,  and  his 
invective  was  calculated  to  arouse  the  violent  pas- 
sions, to  provoke  anything  rather  than  laughter. 
It  concluded  with  this  indignant  burst  of  feeling : — 
“ Amidst  tranquil  events,  here  is  a man  who,  w ith 
the  utmost  insensibility  of  remorse,  stands  up  and 
avows  himself  the  author  of  all.  I can  compare 
him  only  to  Zanga,  in  I)r.  Young’s  4 Revenge  * — 

• Know.  then,  ’iwm  1. 

I forged  the  letter— I dmw»  il  the  picture— 

I haled — 1 despis'd— and  1 destroy  !‘ 

I ask,  my  lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  to  the  bloody  African  is  not  surpassed 
by  the  coolness  and  apathy  of  the  wily  American?” 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
members  of  the  council,  the  invective  sunk  deep 
into  the  soul  of  Franklin.  It  is  said  that  he  con- 
trolled his  feelings  in  that,  presence,  standing  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  without  the  least  apparent  emo- 
tion ; but  it  is  added,  that,  when  he  got  back  to  his 
lodgings,  he  took  off  the  suit  of  clothes  he  had 
worn,  and  vowed  he  would  never  wear  it  again 
until  he  should  sign  the  degradation  of  England 
and  the  independence  of  America.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  is  said  to  have  told  a friend,  who 
breakfasted  with  him,  that  he  hud  never  before 
been  so  sensible  of  the  power  of  a good  conscience ; 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  clandestinely  procur- 
ing the  letters,  and  sending  them  to  America  with 
a view  to  excite  animosities  and  embroil  the  two 
countries ; hut  that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  even  know 
that  such  letters  existed,  till  they  were  brought  to 
him  as  agent  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
his  constituents. \ He  never  would  name  the  per- 

• letter  of  the  Karl  of  Shclliurnc  to  Chatham.  Lit  Chat.  Ceric*.’ 

+ Letter  from  Dot  tor  Priestley,  dated  November,  1802. 

J Letter  of  Doctor  Priestley  already  quoted  * 
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son  from  whom  he  got  the  letters,  hut  said,  some 
time  after,  that  he  had  received  them  from  a 
gentlemen  that  was  since  dead.*  Our  highest 
estimation  of  that  philosopher's  genius  and  address 
is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  belief,  that 
he  was  in  more  rcsjwcts  than  one  a cunning  man, 
and  a total  stranger  to  some  of  those  high  and  deli- 
cate notions  which  we,  improperly,  call  chiva/raus. 
We  believe  that  by  nature,  by  habit,  by  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  Franklin  was  disposed  to  be  a 
republican ; and  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  revolu- 
tion, independence,  and  the  establishment  -of  a 
commonwealth  in  his  native  country.  These  aspir- 
ations in  themselves  might  be  honest,  laudable, 
noble,  hut  they  cannot  justify  the  employment  of 
base  means,  or  excuse  the  duplicity,  the  mental 
reservation,  and  the  cajolery  (practised  cliietiy  to 
keep  the  opposition  party  on  their  side)  which 
Franklin  and  his  countrymen  persisted  in  so  Jong. 
It  is  said  that  that  liberal-minded  Whig,  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  saw  through  Franklin's  mask  as 
early  as  the  year  1766,  when  the  British  govern- 
ment was  adopting  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
alKilishing  the  stamp  act ; and  that  his  lordship 
told  the  philosopher,  that  what  he  and  the 
Americans  wanted  was  a total  independence ; to 
which  Franklin  replied,  that  his  lordship  wits 
much  mistaken — that  all  they  wanted  was  a total 
exemption  from  taxation  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment.t Yet,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  Franklin 
said,  in  the  presence  of  a particular  friend  of  his, 
ami  with  much  triumph, 44  that,  whatever  measures 
Great  Britain  might  choose  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  her  colonies,  whether  mild  or  vigorous,  they 
would  equally  tend  to  bring  about  that  great  and 
desirable  event,  the  entire  independence  of 
America.”^  Franklin,  it  is  added,  never  made 
any  secret  of  this  wish  and  intention  w hen  among 
private  friends;  and  the  letters  which  he  addressed 
from  London  to  private  friends  and  to  public 
bodies,  in  America,  were  generally  charged  with 
matter  to  awaken  suspicion,  to  wound  pride,  and 
to  excite  a determined  spirit  ,of  resistance.  He 
says,  over  and  over  again,  that  neither  the  intention 
of  the  British  government  nor  the  temper  of  the 
British  people  is  lobe  trusted;  that,  if  America 
docs  not  insure  light,  life,  and  strength  of  her  own, 
her  sun  is  set  for  ever.  And  while  he  was  writ- 
ing these  letters  he  was  telling  his  best  advocates, 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 

• l’vrn  that  wry  partial  writer  Gordon  admit*,  at  the  time.  that 
— " ihcrr  i<  something  mysterious  in  thithuiimw,  which  it  is  appre- 
hended uiti  aof  he*tr  a d-scoerry  at  prttemt.  It  i«  suspected  that  the 
letter*  were  procund  out  of  tom*  public  office , and  that  Mr.  Temple 
i»  uot  mi  perfectly  ignorant  of  ali  circumstance*  a.  Doctor  Frank- 
lin'* language  seems  to  exprew." — //■'*/  dmrr.  R, p.  A long  und 
minut**  account  of  hi*  whole  conduct  in  this  alTair  was  found  among 
F'lankliu's  paper*  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  ha*  been  printed  by 
hi*  grandson  Mr.  W.  Temple  Franklin.  See  Memoirs  or  the  Lite 
mid  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  3rd  edition,  vol.  i.  pp  360—  35>9. 
He  state*  that  the  letters  were  given  to  him  by  " a gentleman  of 
character  and  distinction.” — *•  whom.’*  he  add*,  **  I am  not  nt  pre- 
sent permitted  to  name.** 

♦ Gordon,  Hist.  Amer.  Rev, 

J Letter  from  Doctor  Adam  Smith,  author  of  tlie  Wealth  of 
Nations,  &c,,  to  Doctor  Roebuck , of  Uirmtugham ; printed  in  the 
Second  Number  of  the  Vrrulam,  London,  l*?f. 
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mons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  wish  ; 
dearest  to  his  heart,  and  to  the  hearts  of  all  honest  , 
Americans,  was  a continuance  of  the  connexion  with 
the  dear  old  mother  country. 

Hitherto  Franklin  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
his  profitable  place  of  post-master  general  for 
America ; but  three  days  after  receiving  Wedder-  ; 
burn’s  chastisement  in  the  council  he  was  dis-  j 
missed  by  letter  from  that  office.  Though  far  too  j 
wise  to  be  a miser  or  a niggard,  we  know  that  the 
philosopher  was  not  indifferent  to  money  : — indeed, 
setting  aside  his  discoveries  in  natural  science,  the 
best  or  most  prominent  part  of  his  philosophy  is 
the  art  of  making  money  or  thriving  in  the  world ; 
his  morality  is  essentially  a calculation — a matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence — a dry  and  hard 
utilitarianism,  which,  assisted  no  doubt  by  many 
local,  natural,  and  inevitable  circumstances,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  left  too  deep  an  imprint  on 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  w ho  have  grown  up 
under  lessons  of  his  teaching  and  institutions  of  his 
forming.  Therefore  we  think  wc  do  not  err  in 
surmising  that,  if  Wedderburn’s  invective  was  a cap 
full  of  wind,  the  deprivation  of  this  prolitable  place 
was  a steady  breeze  to  fill  his  sail  and  propel  him 
on  his  bold  and  most  hazardous  voyage ; the  result 
of  which,  after  all,  must  have  been  far  different, 
at  least  at  the  time,  from  what  it  was,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a most  marvellous  and  incredible  com- 
bination of  accident,  craft,  imbecility,  and  mad- 
ness. Thus  much  we  may  Bay  without  giving  any 
reasonable  offence  to  American  pride,  or  without 
renouncing  our  inward  conviction  that  the  colonists 
must  have  succeeded  at  lost,  and  that  we  should  have 
lost  and  not  have  gained — possibly  not  even  on  the 
score  of  military  honour — by  prolonging  the  des- 
perate struggle.  Few  minds  could  have  more 
differed  in  essentials  than  those  of  the  English 
orator  and  the  American  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher ; and  we  believe,  even  now,  out  of  office  and 
violent  in  opposition  as  he  was,  Chatham  would 
have  held  up  Franklin  to  the  hatred  and  detestation 
of  Englishmen  if  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  his 
real  and  extreme  intentions ; for  the  great  orator, 
let  it  always  be  remembered,  held  from  first  to  last, 
and  even  in  the  very  fury  of  his  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  was  done  or  proposed  by  Lord  North 
and  his  cabinet,  that  the  dependency  of  the  colonies 
was  absolutely  and  vitally  essential,  not  merely  to 
the  honour  and  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  mother 
country,  but  also  to  her  safety  and  existence ; and 
that  the  moment  America  should  be  free,  wholly 
independent  of,  and  separated  from,  Great  Britain, 
the  sun  of  England  would  have  set  for  ever.  Yet 
in  a pleasant  illusion,  suited  to  harmonise  with  his 
own  views  and  his  own  oratory — in  a kind  of  half 
dream  filled  up  by  party  figures  and  party  objects 
— Chatham  hastened  to  express  his  sympathy  with 
the  profound  American  agent,  and  his  detestation 
of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Wcdderburn 
and  the  government. 

Follow  ing  up  the  warm  and  almost  unopposed 
address  on  American  affairs,  Lord  North,  on  Mon- 
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day  the  14th  of  March,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a bill  to  remove  the  customs,  courts  of  justice, 
and  all  government  offices,  from  Boston  to  New 
Salem — “ a step,”  says  Gibbon,  44  so  detrimental 
to  the  former  town  as  must  soon  reduce  it  to  our 
own  terms,  and  yet  of  so  mild  an  appearance  that 
it  was  agreed  to  without  a division,  and  almost 
without  a debate.”  * It  encountered,  indeed, 
scarcely  more  opposition  than  the  address  had 
done : on  its  first  introduction  it  was  received  with 
very  general  applause,  and  it  was  pushed  on  with 
such  vigour  that  it  did  not  remain  long  in  that 
House,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  was  passed  by 
the  Lords,  who  had  some  lively  conversation  upon 
it,  but  no  debate.t  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  as  it  was 
called,  was  generally  considered  not  only  just  but 
lenient,  considering  the  amount  of  the  provocation 
and  offence  given  by  the  Bostonians,  and  as  it  was 
evident  its  provisions  were  not  meant  to  lie  lasting, 
but  only  to  be  carried  into  effect  until  some  repa- 
ration should  be  made.  During  its  progress 
through  the  Commons  a petition  was  presented 
from  Bollan,  the  agent  of  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  desiring  to  be  heard  against  it ; but 
this  prayer  the  House  refused  to  grant.  And,  on 
the  third  reading,  another  petition  was  presented 
by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the  name  of 
several  natives  and  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
who  strongly  insisted  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
deprive  Boston  of  its  trade,  because  some  of  the 
people  had  committed  unlawful  acts;  that  the  bill 
was  harsh  and  unjust,  and  that  its  tendency  was 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  America  from  this 
country.  On  the  31st  of  March  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  the  trade  of  Boston  was  anni- 
hilated. Lord  North’s  tone  was  moderate.  Chatham 
spoke  favourably  of  it,  and  of  the  candid  and  right 

• Letter  to  Lord  Sheffield- 

i Such  U ih«  account  Riven  by  Burke  in  the  Annual  Regisler. 
I.oul  Shelburne,  in  a letter  to  Chatham,  thus  daeiilxn  wh.it  immii 
ill  the  Upper  House:— '*  Kudosed  I send  your  lordship  the  ho»ii«i 
Fort  Bill ; teAiVA  underwent  a fuller,  and  by  all  account*  a fainr,  du- 
carrion  on  Tuetdft/  *a  tbe  Hume  oj  Jeirdt,  than  it  did  m the  Home  uf 
Commons.  The  debate  took  u general  turn;  and  Lord  Camden,  in 
liis  reply  to  lord  Mansfield,  met  the  uurstian  fully,  and  even  as  near 
the  extent  of  hi*  former  principle*  ns  hr  could  well  do.  Therrmark- 
able  features  of  the  day  were— the  notorious  division  among  the 
ministry,  which  was  very  nrar  avowed,  some  calling  what  passed  in 
Bostou  commotion,  other*  o|*m  rcU  lliou— « more  than  disregard  to 
I xml  Dartmouth— and  some  w hat  of  the  time  s»>rt  towards  l.md  North. 
Lord  Mansfield  took  upon  himarlf  a considerable  lead;  alleged  that 
it  mi  the  last  overt  art  of  high  treason,  proceeding  from  very  lenity 
and  want  of  foresight ; that  it  wan,  however,  the  luckiest  event  that 
could  befall  this  country,  for  that  all  might  W recovered,  for  ram 
pen  sat  ion  to  the  India  Company  he  regarded  a*  no  object  of  the  bill ; 
that  if  this  act  pasted  we  should  lie  past  the  Rubicon  t that  the 
Americans  would  then  know  that  we  should  temporise  no  lunger; 
and  if  it  passed  with  tolerable  unanimity  Bo*V»u  would  submit,  and 
all  would  pass  time  etrde.  The  House  allowed  me  very  patiently, 
though  very  lute  at  night,  to  state  the  tranquil  and  the  loyal  state  in 
which  I Urn  the  colon  ini,  with  some  other  very  home  farts;  and  I 
cannot  say  1 met  with  that  weight  of  prejudice  which  1 apprehended. 
Lord  Temple,  having  come  down  to  attend  General  Fraser's  bill, 
declared,  early  in  this  debate,  that  he  did  tiot  intend  voting,  or  gii 
ing  any  opinion  on  tin*  measure,  but  that  the  Imekwardnem  of  the 
minister*  to  cxplaiu  their  plan  appeared  an  indignity  to  the  House; 
that  they  were  mistaken  if  they  thought  the  measure  a trilling  one; 
that  iu  his  opinion  nothing  could  justify  the  minister*  hrrealter, 
except  the  town  of  Bouton  prosing  in  an  actual  state  of  rebellion  ; 
but  he  feared  the  ministry  had  neither  heads  nor  hearts  to  conduct 
their  system.  Daring  the  whole  debate  the  minister*  would  never 
di  clare  whether  they  would  this  session  repeal  the  act  or  not.  In 
regard  to  their  plan,  Lonl  Dartmouth  appeared  to  stop  after  declar- 
ing the  proposed  alteration  of  the  charter ; Imt  Lonl  Suffolk  declared 
very  plainly  that  other  very  determined  measures  shouldjte  offend 
before  the  cud  of  the  anrion." 
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principles  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  present  secre- 
tary for  American  affairs.*  Afterwards,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  in  the  Commons, 
moved  that  the  House  should  that  day  sc’ennight 
resolve  itself  into  a committee  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  a total  repeal  of  the  un- 
fortunate tea-duty.  Ministers,  however,  main- 
tained that  this  was  not  the  proper  time  for  such 
a measure,  arguing  that  repeal  at  this  moment 
would  show  such  a degree  of  wavering  and  incon- 
sistency as  would  defeat  the  good  effects  of  the 
vigorous  plan  which  had  been  at  length  adopted  ; 
and  the  motion  was  negatived.  Ministers  remem- 
bered, und  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  for- 
get, that  concession  on  this  side  of  the  water  had 
not  in  one  single  instance  been  met  with  a return 
of  kindness  and  good  will  on  the  other.  More- 
over, w hatever  might  be  thought  of  internal  taxation 
for  America,  the  great  body  of  parliament  and  of 
the  nation,  including  the  most  enlightened,  the 
most  liberal,  the  best  men  then  living  in  England, 
certainly  entertained  the  opinion  that  Great  Brituin 
had  the  right  to  tax  those  colonies  externally,  in 
the  way  of  duties  on  merchandise,  port  duties,  &c. 
And  this  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  suc- 
cessive ministers — by  Charles  Townshend,  by 
George  Grenville,  by  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  by  none  more  imperiously  than  by 
Chatham  himself.  Writers  of  the  most  opposite 
views  and  characters,  men  who  differed  on  nearly 
every  other  subject — Gibbon,  Burke,  Ilume,  Doc- 
tor Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Soame  Jeuyns — 
had  all  agreed  on  this  one  point. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  while  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  was  before  the  Lords,  Lord  North, 
in  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  brought  in  a 
bill  M For  the  better  regulating  government  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.*’  The  purport  of 
this  hill  waste  alter  the  constitution  of  that  pro- 
vince, as  it  stood  upon  the  charter  of  William  III. ; 
to  do  away  with  some  of  those  popular  elections 
which  decided  everything  in  that  colony  ; to  take 
the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  to  vest  the  nomination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  of  the  judges,  and  of  magis- 
trates of  all  kinds,  including  the  sheriffs,  in  the 
crown,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  king’s  governor. 
In  support  of  the  hill,  Lord  North  said  that  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  lmd  been  turbulent 
beyond  bearing,  and  had  set  an  ill  example  to  all 
the  colonies ; that  an  executive  power  was  wholly 
wanting  in  that  province,  where  the  force  of  the 
civil  power  consisted  solely  in  the  posse  comifalus , 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  very  people  who  committed  the 

• In  th®  latter  |«nrt  nf  the  yenr  IT'S  tome  important  rhaii;<'s  had 
hrrn  made  in  tlx*  tniaUry.  The  Karl  of  IlilUborough  resigned  hi* 
of  head  of  the  l«o.»rd  of  trade.  »ud  secretary  of  for  ihx 
colutiiea.  and  was  MUBeeded.  in  both  hi*  |ilac«,  liy  th®  Earl  of  Dart* 
tnonth,  who  «u  generally  undt-r«tood  to  bo  more  moderate,  or  more 
favourable  to  the  American*.  Franklin  considered  it  a victory  to 
have  got  rid  ol  Hillsborough,  and  hoped,  from  the  regard  l.nrd  Iiail* 
mouth  had  always  expreoed  fit  him,  to  lie  aide  to  nl^nitt  more 
favour  for  the  colonies.  At  the  name  time  Visr»uut  Town.ln-nd  «*i 
recalled  from  Ireland  und  mail.-  mavtcr  general  of  the  nidnanrc;  and 
Earl  Ilareonrt  war  sent  over  lord-lieutenant.  Sir  Jcllrey  Amix*r»t 
wru  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  otduaucc  in  lieu  of  l.encral  Con 
way,  who  wa,  wade  governor  of  Jcm*v. 


[Book  l. 

riots.  He  asked,  if  the  democratic  party  showed 
a contempt  of  the  laws,  how  any  governor  w as  to 
enforce  them  ? Magistrates  he  could  not  appoint ; 
he  could  give  no  order  without  seven  members  of 
the  popularly  elected  council  assenting  to  it ; and, 
let  the  military  be  never  so  numerous  and  active, 
they  could  not  move  in  support  of  the  civil  magis- 
tracy, when  no  civil  magistrate  would  call  upon 
them  for  support.  He  urged  that  it  was  in  vain 
making  laws  and  regulations  here  in  England, 
when  there  were  none  found  to  execute  them  in 
America  : but  he  hoped  that  the  present  bill  would 
create  an  executive  power  and  give  strength  and 
spirit  to  the  civil  magistracy.  He  professed  him- 
self open  to  discussion  and  to  a change  of  opinion 
and  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  whenever  it  might 
he  proved  erroneous.  A much  warmer  debate  en- 
sued, and  the  opposition  was  much  more  active 
and  united,  than  upon  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Lord 
North  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  the  bill  was 
considerably  altered.  As  it  stood  when  presented 
anew  after  the  Easter  holidays,  the  council  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  councils  of  the  other  colonics;  the  nomination 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  they  were  to  have  no 
negative  voice,  and  were  not  to  appoint,  as  hitherto, 
the  judicial  officers  of  the  province.  The  mode  of 
choosing  juries  was  also  altered,  and  the  continual 
assemblies  and  town  meetings  held  in  Boston  were 
no  longer  to  be  convened  without  the  consent  of 
the  governor,  unless  for  the  annual  election  of  cer- 
tain officers.  The  opposition  condemned  the  whole 
bill  os  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  lauded  to  the 
skies  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  province. 
They  showed  that  the  Bostonians  and  their  neigh- 
bours had  flourished  for  near  fourscore  years 
under  that  democratic  charter  ; but  what  they 
neither  showed  nor  attempted  to  show  was,  how 
those  institutions  could  j>ossibly  harmonise  with 
the  different  system  of  the  mother  country.  The 
charter  might  suit  the  colony  if  it  ceased  to  be  a 
colony  and  became  an  independent  state;  but 
neither  Dowdeswell  nor  Sir  George  Saville,  who 
were  warmest  in  defence  of  the  charter,  approved 
of  or  contemplated  independence  and  disseverance. 
There  was,  we  repeat,  an  utter  incompatibility  l>e- 
tween  the  charter  and  a dependence  on  a constitu- 
tional monarchy— between  tiic  spirit  of  New-  Eng- 
land liberty  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  as  trained  and 
moderated  in  old  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  upon  the  bill  much  eloquence  was  dis- 
played, and  many  predictions  were  uttered,  and  by 
being  uttered  in  that  place  and  in  that  manner 
these  predictions  tended  to  their  own  fulfilment. 
General  Conway  could  see  nothing  but  increased 
exasperation,  misfortune,  and  min,  from  the  adop- 
tion of  these  measures  ; and  he  and  others  asked 
for  more  time  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  what  crimes  and  errors  the  New  Englanders 
had  really  been  guilty  of.  Replying  to  this  delaying 
proposition,  Lord  North  said,  with  more  heat  than 
was  usual  with  him,  “ I will  tell  you  what  the  Ame- 
ricans have  done : they  have  tarred  and  feathered 
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the  officers  and  subject*  of  Great  Britain ; they  have 
plundered  our  merchants,  burnt  our  ships,  denied 
all  obedience  to  our  laws  and  authority ! Our 
conduct  has  been  clement  and  long-forbearing,  but 
now  it  is  incumbent  to  take  a different  course. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  we  must  risk 
something,  or  all  is  over.”  Governor  Pownall, 
who  declared  that  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the 
subject,  told  ministers  that  their  measures  would 
be  resisted,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the 
united  opposition  of  the  whole  population.  He 
knew  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  cor- 
responding committees,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
Franklin  from  the  post-office.  “The  committees 
of  correspondence,”  said  he,  “ are  in  constant  com- 
munication : they  do  not  trust  now  to  the  conveyance 
of  the  post-office;  they  have  set  up  a constitutional 
courier  which  will  soon  grow  up  to  the  supersed- 
ing of  your  post-office.  As  soon  ns  the  intelligence 
of  these  affairs  reaches  them,  they  will  judge  it 
necessary  to  communicate  with  each  other.  It  will 
be  found  inconvenient)  and  ineffectual  so  to  do  by 
letters ; they  must  confer.  They  will  hold  n con- 
ference ; and  to  what  these  committees,  thus  met 
in  congress,  will  grow  up,  I will  not  say.  Should 
recourse  be  had  to  arms,  you  will  hear  of  other 
officers  than  those  appointed  by  your  governor. 
Then,  as  in  the  great  civil  wars  of  this  country,  it 
will  be  of  little  consequence  to  dispute  who  were 
the  aggressors.”  Sir  Richard  Sutton  concluded 
the  present  debate,  which  was  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  by  stating  broadly  and  truly  that 
the  Americans,  though  they  did  not  confess  it,  were 
aiming  at  total  independence,  and  would  never 
again  submit  quietly  to  English  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  trade.  “ If,”  said  he,  “ you  ask  nn 
American  who  is  his  master,  he  will  tell  you,  he 
has  none,  nor  any  governor  but  Jesus  Christ.” 
And  such,  at  least,  was  the  language  of  the  New 
Englanders.  On  the  third  reading,  which  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  May,  Sir  William  Meredith, 
who  hail  carried  Whig  principles  ns  far  as  any 
man,*  insisted  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  lay  duties  upon  the 
Americans,  and  to  tax  them  externally.  Mr. 
Thomas  Townsliend,  though  equally  warm  in 
opposition  to  ministers  on  general  points,  gave 
them  his  support  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
claring that  he  should  consider  himself  the  lowest 
wretch  upon  earth,  if  he  suffered  party  pre- 
judices to  smother  his  inward  conviction  that 
the  bill  was  a necessary  one  and  a good  one.  He 
declared  that  the  charter,  the  town  meetings,  nnd 
the  juries  of  Massachusetts  Bay  all  required  to  be 
altered  and  brought  into  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitution and  practice  of  this  country.  Thurlow, 
the  attorney-general,  maintained  that,  while  the 
sovereignty  over  the  colonies  remained  in  this 
country,  the  right  of  taxing  was  not,  and  never 
could  be,  surrendered.  Lord  North  denied  that 

• It  Li  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Sir  William  had  ju*t  been  made 
comptroller  of  hii  majesty’*  household,  and  •worn  of  hi*  majesty's 
privy  council. 
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his  bill  would  destroy  any  civil  rights,  or  establish 
anything  like  a military  government : nothing  was 
altered,  he  said,  except  the  civil  government.  The 
measure  might  not  succeed,  but  he  would  hope  for 
good  consecpicnces  from  it.  England  had  not  been 
a harsh  mother  to  America,  and  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  their  duty  would  immediately  re-ani- 
mate her  kindness.  Colonel  Barre  condemned  the 
violent  language  against  America  which  had  been 
used  in  both  Houses  : “ In  the  Lords,”  said  he, 
<l  the  phrase  was,  we  have  passed  the  Rubicon ; in 
the  Commons  Delemla  cst  Carthago Having 
taken  a very  erroneous  view  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  reforming  ministry  of  M.  Maurepaa  nnd  the 
financial  theories  of  M.  Necker,  he  represented 
France  to  be  in  a most  flourishing  condition,  ami 
prophesied  that  she  would  be  sure  to  interfere  if 
we  engaged  in  a war  with  our  colonies.  Yet, 
though  the  finances  of  France  were  really  in  a con- 
dition which  ouidit  to  have  suggested  a different 
course,  her  pride  was  wounded  by  the  loss  of 
Canada  nnd  the  whole  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
we  shall  find  her  fulfilling  Barry's  prophecy,  and 
thereby  hurrying  on  a far  more  terrible  revolution 
at  home.  Air.  Burke  spoke  with  his  usual  warmth 
and  eloquence  against  the  bill ; and  now  he  was 
joined,  ns  by  a personal  friend  and  pupil,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  again  disagreed  with  his 
superiors  in  the  cabinet,  ami  was  dismissed  by  them 
just  as  his  abilities  were  ripening  and  becoming  of 
value.  He  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the 
Boston  Port  Act,  and  he  now  spoke  and  voted 
against  this  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Ministers  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  aware  of  his  power  and  eloquence  until 
they  had  lost  him  past  recovery  * According  to 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  took:  his  seat  for  the 
first  time  in  parliament  soon  after  Fox’s  conver- 
sion, he  took  the  vast  compass  of  a question,  and 
discovered  powers  for  regular  debate  which  neither 
his  friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded. t On 
the  present  occasion  he  seems  to  have  denied  the 
right  to  tax  America  either  internally  or  externally, 
and  to  have  recommended,  like  General  Conway, 
delay,  circumspection,  and  mildness.  The  bill 
was,  however,  passed  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  239  against  64.  In  the  Upper  House  it  was 
criticised  and  opposed,  and  vehemently  denounced 
by  a few  Lords ; but  there  too  it  was  carried  by 
an  immense  majority.* 

The  absence  of  the  great  orator  was  sensibly 

• In  the  preceding  month  of  December  Charles  Fox  was  put  some- 
what at  hi*  ease  in  money  mutters-,  by  his  father  laird  Holland  pay- 
ing hi*  debts,  which  amounted  to  140,000/.!— LtXtert  to  bmt 
Sheffield.  Two  or  three  week*  itefore  the  third  reading  of  the  Boston 
Fort  Bill— on  which  occasion  Fox  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  de- 
rided opposition— he  had  lecn  turned  out  of  lii*  place  in  a very  un- 
ceremonious manner.  In  a letter  to  Chatham,  dated  February  2?th, 
the  Karl  of  Sheltmrne  says,— **  On  Thursday  night  Mr.  Charles  Fox 
received  n letlrr  from  I-Ord  North,  acquainting  him  that  the  king 
hud  ordered  a new  com miw km  to  lie  made  out  for  the  Treasury,  and 
that  Air  name  should  be  left  out  of  it." — Chat.  Currrt.  The  follow- 
ing  was  the  minister's  laconic  epistle  to  Fox  " Sir.  his  majesty  has 
thought  proper  to  order  a new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
made  out,  in  which  1 do  tiot  perceive  your  name.  Nobth.” 

f Letters  to  Lord  Sheffield. 

| By  92  against  80.  Eleven  peer*  signed  a protest  in  seven  long 
articles.  Tlie  practice  of  protesting  was  continued  by  some  of  the 
lords  in  opposition  all  through  these  American  debates. 
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felt  on  this  occasion;  but  Chatham,  complain- 
ing of  his  gout,  kept  away  at  Burton  Pynsent, 
writing  to  his  friend  Shelburne  that  England 
was  hurrying  on  to  perdition,  and  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  prevent  it.  “In  this  forlorn  state 
of  things,**  he  writes  in  April,  “your  lordship 
does  me  too  much  honour  in  thinking  one  man 
more  at  Westminster  of  any  consequence.  I 
have  too  long  seen  my  no  weight  to  dream  anv 
longer  on  that  subject ; nor  have  I the  least  ambi- 
tion left  to  be  talked  of  any  more,  in  a world  I am 
unable  to  be  of  service  to.  I foresee  inextricable 
confusion,  and  a temper  in  the  times  ripe  to  em- 
brace destruction.  As  to  changes  surmised,  I still 
incline  to  discredit  them ; unless  Lord  North 
should  wish  to  retire  from  a too  dangerous  and 
painful  pre-eminence.’ * But  efforts  were  repeated 
to  draw  him  from  his  present  retreat,  and  even 
ministers  were  said  to  he  anxious  to  have  his 
opinion  on  American  affairs.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
six  days  after  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill 
had  been  passed  through  the  Upper  House,  we 
find  the  I second  Lord  Lyttelton  — “the  wicked 
Lord,’*  as  he  was  styled,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  religious  father — writing  to  Earl  Temple  that 
“ the  ministry  seem  desirous  that  Lord  Chatham 
should  again  arise,  though,  as  they  hope,  not  in  his 
fury ; for,  if  he  does,  they  are  annihilated  !**  To  this 
Lyttelton  adds— “ It  will  not  be  possible  to  delay 
the  king's  assent  to  these  bills  that  are  now  before  the 
House. ; but  there  is  another  American  bill  which 
will  serve  Lord  Chatham's  purpose,  and  that  they 
will  put  off  on  his  account  till  Wednesday."*  This 
was  a bill  for  the  quartering  and  better  regulating 
the  troops  in  the  colonies.  As  a compliment  to 
Lord  Chatham,  the  third  reading  was  put  off  till 
the  25th,  and  then  further  postponed  till  the  27th, 
in  order  that,  if  he  chose  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  On  the 
latter  evening  the  great  orator  was  in  his  place, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  gout  and  the  otheT  infirmities 
he  had  been  complaining  of,  he  made  a very  long 
speech.  He  said  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
American  people,  their  descent,  and  the  character 
and  disposition  they  inherited  from  their  English 
ancestors,  all  gave  ground  for  believing  that  they 
would  never  submit  to  slavish  and  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples. As  was  the  mother,  such  were  her  chil- 
dren. “ If,”  said  he,  “ the' British  colonies  had 
been  planted  by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  ow  n, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  carried  with  them 
the  chains  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  of  despotism ; 
hut,  as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
great  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what  great 
exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make  when  they 

• ljonl  Lvtteltoa  to  Eul  Tempi*,  in  Chat.  Cor.— Lyttelton,  who  wu 
new  in  politic*,  hut  who  hail  displayed  very  considerable  nhilltie*. 
felt  convinced  that  the  court  could  no  longer  do  without  Chatham. 

In  the  same  letter  he  aaya.  *•  1 have  the  pleasure  to  auurr  your 
lord *h ip.  that  all  the  rnmmenu  upon  that  part  of  my  speech  which 
regarded  that  great  statesman  convince  me  th.it  at  present  all  par- 
tie*  feel  llw  necessity  of  hi*  interference.  Some  great  little  people 
ojieneil  themaelv e*  very  freely  upon  that  head.  The  jwlitie*  of 
France  are  changed,  and,  con«c*|iicnt)v.  the  politic*  of  Kmtland. 
TAe  cvmmmvmlth  call*  Umily  for  a dictator,  and  you  cannot  be  sus- 
tuken  t a the  mu*. 
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are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  powers.” 
Yet,  he  said,  he  could  not  help  condemning,  in  the 
severest  manner,  the  late  turbulent  and  unwarrant- 
able conduct  of  the  Americans  in  several  instances, 
and  particularly  in  the  late  riots  at  Boston.  But 
he  denied  that  the  means  pursued  to  bring  them 
back  to  a sense  of  their  duty  were  either  wise  or 
just.  Overlooking  the  certainly  notorious  fact — a 
fact  boasted  of  by  the  parties  themselves — that  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  had  taken  part  in 
the  tea  riots,  he  inveighed  against  the  barbarity  of 
blocking  up  the  harbour  and  trade  of  Boston,  and 
involving  the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment 
with  “ the  guilty  profligates”  who  had  destroyed 
our  goods.  “ Instead,”  said  he,  “ of  making  a 
well -concerted  effort  to  secure  the  real  offenders, 
you  clap  a naval  and  military  extinguisher  over 
their  port,  and  punish  the  •crime  of  a few'  lawless 
depredators  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.” He  assumed,  as  a positive  fact,  what  was 
doubted  by  nearly  every  man  who  had  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  what  could  be  positively  dis- 
proved by  American  documents,  that  the  colonies 
thought  not  of  prosecuting  the  quarrel ; that  they 
were  in  an  excess  of  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  that,  but  for  the  tea  tax,  which 
he  believed  had  driven  them  to  despair,  we  should 
never  more  have  heard  of  their  insubordination 
and  violence.  He  then  charged  Lord  North  and 
his  colleugues  with  having  purposely  irritated 
them  into  their  late  violent  deeds — “ purposely  to 
be  revenged  on  them  for  the  victory  the  Ame- 
ricans had  gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Btamp  act, 
a measure  in  which  they  seemingly  acquiesced, 
hut  to  which  at  the  bottom  they  were  real  ene- 
mies.” He  seemed  to  forget  that  his  own  high 
declaratory  act  had  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
colonists  after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act ; and  the 
Americans,  too,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  for- 
get that  fact  in  the  praises  he  lavished  upon  them, 
and  the  vast  use  his  opposition  indisputably  was  of  to 
their  cause ; though  Chatham,  as  a minister,  would 
never  have  granted  the  objects  which  they,  or  their 
leaders  at  least,  now  aimed  at.  In  continuing  his 
present  speech  he  advised  the  noble  lords  in  office 
to  adopt  a more  gentle  mode  of  governing  Ame- 
rica; and  said  again,  that,  though  the  British  par- 
liament had  the  supreme  legislative  power  over  the 
colonics,  it  had  no  right  under  heaven  to  tax  them. 

“ Proceed,”  said  he,  “ like  a kind  and  affectionate 
parent  towards  a child  whom  he  tenderly  loves ; 
und,  instead  of  these  harsh  and  severe  proceedings, 
pass  an  amnesty  on  all  their  youthful  errors ; clasp 
them  once  more  in  your  fond  and  affectionate 
arms ; and  I will  venture  to  affirm  that  you  will 
find  them  children  worthy  of  their  sire.  But, 
should  their  turbulence  exist  after  your  proffered 
terms  of  forgiveness,  I,  my  lords,  will  be  among 
the  foremost  to  move  for  such  measures  as  will 
effectually  prevent  a relapse,  and  make  them  feel 
w hat  it  is  to  provoke  a fond  and  forgiving  parent  !’* 
The  bill  which  Chatham  was  opposing  was,  never- 
theless, passed  by  a majority  of  57  against  16. 
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In  the  mean  time,  in  the  Commons,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
committee  on  American  affairs,  it  was  ordered,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  North,  that  the  chairman 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  “ a bill  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of 
persons  questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  New  England.”  This  bill  provided 
that,  in  case  any  person  should  be  indicted  in  that 
province  for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  offence, 
and  that  it  should  appear  to  the  governor  that  the 
fact  was  committed  in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  ma- 
gistracy in  suppressing  tumults  and  riots,  and  that, 
if  a fair  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  province,  he 
should  send  the  person  so  indicted  to  any  other 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  fairly  tried  there. 
In  contemplation  of  more  tranquil  times,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  bill  was  to  be  limited  to  four  years. 
l»rd  North  argued  that  this  bill  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment ; that  it  was  in  vain  to  appoint  a magistracy 
that  would  act,  if  none  could  be  found  bold  enough 
to  act  with  them  and  execute  their  orders;  that 
these  orders  would  in  all  probability  be  resisted  by 
force ; that  this  force  would  necessitate  force  on 
the  side  of  government,  and  probably  occasion 
blood  to  be  spilt  And  he  asked  w'hat  officers 
would  risk  this  event  if  the  rioters  themselves  or 
their  abettors  were  afterwards  to  sit  as  their 
judges?  He  alleged  that  even  at  home  such  an 
act  as  was  now  proposed  was  not  without  prece- 
dent : for  example,  where  smuggling  was  found  to 
be  notoriously  countenanced  in  one  county,  it  was 
customary  to  remove  the  trial  of  offenders  to  ano- 
ther county ; and  the  Scottish  rebels  of  the  year 
1745  had  been  tried  in  England.  He  urged  that 
particular  privileges  ought  to  give  way  on  some 
occasions ; and  that,  at  home,  when  the  public 
safety  was  considered  in  danger,  even  the  habeas 
corpus  had  been  suspended.  He  denied  that  im- 
partiality would  ever  be  shown  to  persons  so  in- 
dicted by  the  Bostonians  or  their  neighbours. 
“ But,”  said  he,  “ we  must  show  the  Americans 
we  will  no  longer  sit  quietly  under  their  insults ; 
and  also  that,  even  when  roused,  our  measures  are 
not  cruel  and  vindictive,  but  necessary  and  effi- 
cacious. ThiB  is  the  last  act  I have  to  propose  in 
order  to  perfect  the  plan ; the  rest  will  depend  on 
the  vigilance  of  his  majesty’s  servants  employed 
there.”  He  also  mentioned  that  the  usual  relief 
of  four  regiments  for  America  had  all  been  ordered 
to  Boston ; and  that  General  Gage,  in  whose  abi- 
lities he  placed  great  reliance,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor and  commander-in-chief.  The  opposition 
was  more  vehement,  and  made  use  of  much  better 
arguments,  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  Co- 
lonel Barn*,  who  had  given  a sort  of  half  support  to 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  denounced  the  present  one 
us  unprecedented,  unwarranted,  big  with  misery 
and  oppression  to  America,  and  with  danger  to 
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this  country.  He  made  use  of  the  acquittal  of 
Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  had  tired 
upon  the  mob  as  an  argument  and  proof  to  show 
that  Bostonian  courts  and  juries  were  to  be  relied 
upon  for  impartial  justice ; and  he  denied  that  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  times  of 
great  danger  at  home,  or  the  trial  of  the  Scottish 
rebels,  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  smugglers 
from  smuggling  counties,  could  be  admitted  as  pre- 
cedents applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Americans. 
He  asked  what  reliance  the  Americans  could  have 
on  the  impartiality  of  English  juries,  or  of  juries 
selected  under  the  crown  in  other  places ; and  he 
dwelt  with  remarkable  force  on  the  danger  of  too 
much  screening  the  soldiery,  whose  passions  were 
already  inflamed  against  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  He  exclaimed — “ I have  been 
bred  a soldier;  I have  served  long;  I respect  the 
profession,  and  live  in  the  strictest  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  many  officers ; but  no  country  gentle- 
man in  this  House  looks  on  the  army  with  a more 
jealous  eye,  or  would  more  strenuously  resist  the 
setting  them  above  the  control  of  civil  pow  er.  No 
man  is  to  be  trusted  in  such  a situation.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  soldier,  but  the  vice  of  human 
nature,  which,  unbridled  by  law,  becomes  insolent 
and  licentious,  wantonly  violating  the  peace  of 
society,  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  human 
kind.”  Lord  North  had  said  that  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  being  aided  by  the  ablest  lawyers,  and 
now  Wedderburn,  the  solicitor-general,  explained 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the  proposed  bill, 
which,  he  observed,  was  limited  as  to  time,  and 
intended  solely  to  procure  fair  play  for  all  that 
might  be  concerned  or  engaged  to  act  under  go- 
vernment. The  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill  having  passed  without  a division,  it  was  in- 
troduced on  the  21st  of  April,  and  gave  rise  to 
another  stormy  debate.  Alderman  Sawbridgc 
maintained  that  the  measure  proposed  was  ridi- 
culous and  cruel ; that  witnesses  against  the  crown 
could  never  be  brought  over  to  England ; that  the 
act  was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  by  a 
minister  who  would,  if  he  had  the  opportunity,  en- 
slave England  also.  “ But,”  continued  he,  “ I 
sincerely  hope  the  Americans  will  not  admit  of  the 
execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but 
nobly  refuse  them  all.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  the 
most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the 
minister  can  do  is  base  enough  for  them  !”  Lord 
North,  who  never  lost  his  temper,  replied  with 
great  calmness,  that  the  assertion  of  his  intention 
of  enslaving  America  was  about  as  true  as  another 
report,  circulated  in  some  quarters,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  seen  through  their  error,  and  were  will- 
ing to  make  reparation  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  the  tea  they  had  destroyed.  Instead  of  making 
reparation,  his  lordship  said  that  letters  received 
recently  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  renewing 
their  acts  of  violence.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
a meml>er,  who  is  described  as  being  rarely  in 
opposition  (it  was,  we  believe,  Mr.  Rose  Fuller), 
made  use  of  these  remarkable  words : — ■“  I will 
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now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan — you  will 
commence  your  ruin  from  this  day!  I am  sorry 
to  say,  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the  measure. 
The  people,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  are  misled.  But 
a short  time  will  prove  the  evil  tendency  of  this 
bill.  If  ever  there  was  a nation  running  headlong 
to  its  ruin,  it  is  this.”*  The  popular  feeling  was, 
indeed,  violently  excited  against  the  Americans, 
and  the  Bostonians  in  particular ; and,  as  a disso- 
lution of  parliament  was  so  near  at  hand,  this 

robably  may  have  contributed  to  keep  some  mcra- 

ers  away  from  the  House,  as  much  as  the  reason 
alleged,  that  the  arguments  on  the  two  former  bills 
were  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  parties  had 
already  sufficiently  tried  their  strength  by  division 
on  the  bill  for  altering  the  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment^ There  hnd  not  been  one  full  attendance 
during  any  part  of  the  debates ; and  on  the  third 
reading,  on  the  6th  of  May,  though  the  majority 
was  comparatively  great,  the  total  numbers  were 
inconsiderable  for  u question  of  such  moment, 
being  only  127  ayes  to  24  noes.  Upon  being  car- 

• Ann.  Krg. 

t Tim  number*  of  tlie  miuority,  however,  had  alt  along  Iwn  very 
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ried  up  to  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  much  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  ns  in  the 
Commons.  On  the  third  reading  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  combated  the  measure  in  a much 
admired  speech,  and  made  use  of  one  striking 
argument.  He  said  that,  if  officers  employed  in 
America  were  men  of  sensibility  and  honour,  their 
situation  would  be  worse  under  the  protection  of 
such  a law  than  it  would  he  without  it,  as  no  ac- 
quittal could  be  honourable  where  the  prosecutor 
was  supposed  not  to  have  the  usual  means  of 
securing  a fair  and  impartial  trial.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  a majority  of  43  to  12;  and  the  Btrong 
protest  w hich  was  entered  against  it  on  the  jour- 
nals was  signed  only  by  eight  ]ieers. 

By  this  time  the  session  w us  drawing  near  to 
tlie  usual  period  of  recess ; many  members,  fatigued 
with  the  long  discussions  on  American  affairs,  had 
retired  into  the  country,  and  both  Houses  were 
thinner  than  ever.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances, 
a bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  “ For 
making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  North  Ame- 
rica.” The  principal  objects  of  this  bill  were  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  that  province,  which  were 
extended  far  beyond  what  had  been  settled  as  such 
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by  the  king’s  proclamation  of  1763;  to  form  a 
legislative  council  for  all  the  affairs  of  that  pro- 
vince, except  taxation,  which  council  should  be 
appointed  and  be  removable  by  the  crown,  and  in 
which  his  majesty’s  Canadian  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  should  be  entitled  to  a place ; to  establish 
the  old  French  laws  to  which  the  Canadians  had 
been  accustomed,  including  trial  without  jury,  in 
all  civil  cases,  and  the  English  laws,  with  trial  by 
jury,  in  all  criminal  cases ; and  to  secure  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  except  the  regulars  (or 
members  of  the  religious  orders),  the  legal  en- 
joyment of  their  lands  and  of  their  tithes  in 
their  own  communities,  or  from  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  bill 
passed  through  the  Lords  with- little  or  no  observa- 
tion ; but  when  it  came  down  to  the  Commons  it 
met  with  a very  different  reception,  and  gave  rise 
to  debates  as  interesting  as  any  that  had  taken 
place  during  this  session.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second 
reading,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  junior  ruse  at 
once  tu  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  ask  why  the  affairs 
of  Canada  had  been  so  long  postponed — why  that 


Tuwmuievd.  Ji'kiok.  From  an  Anonymo'ii  iVitrsit 
ragravctl  by  I larding. 

country,  from  the  time  of  its  conquest  down  to  the 
present  moment,  had  been  left  in  anarchy  and 
confusion?  He  complained  of  the  extension  of 
the  limits  of  Canada,  which  in  the  body  of  the  bill 
were  described  ns  extending  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  westward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  merchants 
adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hudson’s  Bay ; 
and  he  said  that  there  was  an  opinion  abroad  that 
ministers  intended  to  make  all  this  vast  tract  of 
country  an  essentially  French  colony,  as  the 
population  was  almost  entirely  French,  the  reli- 
gion that  of  France,  &c.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  “ whe- 
ther this  be  practicable  at  present  I will  not 


pretend  to  say ; but,  if  it  be  practicable,  it  is  not 
very  politic.  If  these  Canadians  are  not  to  reap 
any  benefit — and  1 think  there  is  a benefit  in  going 
from  the  French  to  the  English  laws — will  not 
men,  with  their  inclinations  French,  with  their 
constitution  French,  with  their  connexion  French, 
with  everything  French,  except  one  man  at  their 
head,  their  governor,  a subject  of  Great  Britain — 
will  not  these  people  wish,  upon  a future  occasion, 
to  recur  back  to  the  other  part  of  their  govern- 
ment? Will  not  the  French  king  he  naturally 
desired  to  complete  the  system?”  He  Baid  lie  dis- 
liked the  bill  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  far 
as  it  was  intelligible  to  him  ; and  he  described  the 
legislative  council  proposed  as  the  very  worst  kind 
of  government  that  could  be  invented.  “ If,”  aaid 
he,  “ it  is  not  the  proper  time  to  give  to  Canada  an 
assembly  like  those  which  exist  in  our  other  Ame- 
rican colonics,  it  is  better  to  let  the  governor  be 
absulute — better  to  let  him  be  without  a council. 
He  will  then  be  responsible.  But  what  have  we 
here  ? Seventeen  or  eighteen  gentlemen,  who  may 
be  removed  or  suspended  by  the  governor;  so  that, 
if  an  act  of  oppression  should  come  from  tire  crown, 
these  may  be  a screen  for  the  governor  to  excuse 
and  justify  him.”  He  condemned  the  countenance 
given  by  the  bill  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  asked 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  discipline 
of  that  church,  were  to  be  established,  throughout 
Canada,  upon  Indians  and  Englishmen  as  well  os 
among  the  French  and  their  descendants?  As  the 
French  laws  were  to  be  retained,  he  asked  whether 
the  English  lawyers  and  crown  lawyers  were  all  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  Canadians  or  by 
lawyers  imported  from  France  ? In  so  difficult  a 
case,  where  a handful  of  English  were  mixed  up 
with  a French  population,  it  was  easy  to  start 
difficulties;  and  apparently  next  to  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  please 
the  French  many,  and  the  English  few.  Towns- 
hend asked  whether  English  gentlemen  who  hud 
bought  estates  in  Canada  were  to  be  subject  to 
French  law  ? And  whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
by  degrees,  to  show  the  French  Canadians  the 
advantages  of  English  law,  and  gradually  mix  it 
with  their  own  ? It  may  be  doubted  how  far  such 
a mixture  could  have  been  made  salutary  ami  co- 
herent ; but  a stronger  argument  was  to  be  found 
in  the  dislike  the  Canadians  testified  towards  the 
whole  body  of  our  civil  law,  and  their  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  French  law.  It 
was  easy  for  English  lawyers  and  members  of 
parliament  to  proclaim  that  our  laws  were  the 
best ; but  the  Canadians  would  not  believe  them. 
Lord  North  replied  to  Townshend  with  great 
moderation  and  ability.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  the  bill  was  perfect,  but  he  considered  it,  after 
weighing  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  a good  plun 
for  Canada,  and  the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised 
for  Great  Britain.  The  delay  in  producing  it,  had 
been  owing  to  an  anxious  desire  of  being  fully  in- 
formed before  legislating.  Information  had  been 
sought  from  all  quarters;  from  the  officers  of  the 
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crown  in  Canada,  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  at 
home,  from  ever)'  person  who  could  give  infor- 
mation. Yet,  if  it  should  he  proved  that  the  plan 
as  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  a 
good  one,  they  might  alter  it ; but  on  no  account 
ought  they  to  leave  the  province  of  Canada  in  its 
present  unsettled  condition,  in  times  of  trouble  and 
dissension  like  the  present.  He  justified  the  en- 
largement of  the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  showed 
particularly  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  the  La- 
brador coast  as  nart  of  the  government  of 
New  York.  He  allowed  that  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Romish  religion  was  to  be  established ; 
but  he  thought  that  this  could  not  be  consi- 
dered oppressive  to  the  Protestants  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  who,  except  about  the  coast,  were 
very  few,  and  in  a very  disorderly  and  ungo- 
vernable condition.  In  perfect  accordance  with 
the  spirit,  and  all  but  universal  feeling,  of  the  time, 
he  maintained  that  a few  Protestants  mingled  with 
many  Catholics  could  never  form  a proper  legisla- 
tive assembly.  “ The  honourable  gentleman,” 
■aid  he,  “ dislikes  the  omitting  the  assembly ; but 
the  assembly  cannot  be  granted,  seeing  that  it  must 
be  composed  of  Canadian  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  oppressive.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
Roman  Catholics,  to  subject  them  to  an  assembly 
composed  of  a few  British  Protestant  subjects  would 
be  a great  hardship.  Being,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  not  appointing  an  assembly,  this  is  the 
only  legislature  you  can  give  the  Canadians,  and  it 
is  the  one  under  which  they  live  at  present.  The 
governor  and  council  really  have  been  the  legisla- 
ture ever  since  our  conquest,  only  now  it  is  put 
under  some  regulation.”  As  to  the  important 
question  of  law,  he  reminded  the  House,  that  the 
most  material  part,  the  criminal  law,  was  to  remain 
and  be  according  to  English  law  ; that,  if  the 
Canadian  or  French  civil  law  should  be  found  in- 
compatible with  the  present  condition  and  wishes 
of  the  colony,  the  governor  and  council  would  have 
power  to  alter  it.  44  It  has  been  the  opinion,”  said 
he,  44  of  very  many  able  law  yers,  that  the  l>est  way 
to  establish  the  happiness  of  the  Canadians  is  to 
give  them  their  own  laws,  as  far  as  relates  to  their 
own  property  and  possessions.  Their  possessions 
were  marked  out  and  secured  to  them  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  peace ; to  give  them  their  posses- 
sions without  giving  them  laws  they  understand, 
to  maintain  those  possessions,  would  not  be  very 
wise.  The  French  law  may  be  worse  than  the 
English,  but  particular  portions,  for  which  we  have 
the  highest  value  ourselves,  are  a part  of  our  poli- 
tical laws,  and  a part  of  our  criminal  law.  These 
may  be  acted  on  in  Canada,  seeing  that  the  cri- 
minal law  has  been  submitted  to  for  nine  years, 
and  is,  I dare  say,  approved  of  by  the  Canadians, 
because  it  is  a more  refined  and  a more  merciful 
law  than  the  law  of  France.”  Then,  returning  to 
the  question  of  religion,  the  provision  respecting 
which,  he  saw,  was  the  most  unpalatable  to  many 
members  of  the  House,  and  to  most  zealous  Protest- 
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ants  out  of  doors,  he  remarked  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  had  also  been  confirmed  to  the 
Canadians  by  treaty,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  could  confirm  it.  44  Now,”  said  he* 
44  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  do  permit  the  very  full  and  free  exercise  of 
any  religion,  different  from  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  any  of  the  colonies.  Our  penal  laws 
do  not  extend  to  the  colonies ; therefore,  I appre- 
hend, that  we  ought  not  to  extend  them  to  Canada. 
Whether  it  is  convenient  to  continue  or  to  abolish 
the  bishop’s  jurisdiction,  is  another  question.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  his  presence  is  essential  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion ; but  I am  sure  that  no 
bishop  will  be  there  under  papal  authority,  be- 
cause he  will  sec  that  Great  Britain  will  not  permit 
any  papal  authority  whatever  in  the  country.  It 
is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy.” 
He  added  that  there  could  be  no  intention  to 
remove  any  of  the  English  judges  and  lawyers ; 
that  it  was  a happy  circumstance  for  this  country 
that  gentlemen  of  their  merit  should  have  been 
willing  to  go  and  establish  themselves  in  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  a happy  circumstance  for  the 
Canadians  that  they  were  so  established.  Townt- 
hend  rejoined : he  did  not  w ish  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
world  that  the  whole  of  the  country  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  French  law,  and  that  the  established  religion 
was  to  be  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; but  what 
he  cumplained  of  particularly  was,  the  carrying 
that  system  of  law  into  parts  of  the  country  w here 
it  had  not  existed  previously,  and  where,  he  said, 
there  were  some  thousands  of  British  settlers.  He 
asked  Lord  North  whether  he  thought  the  law  of 
habeas  corpus  of  no  value  to  Englishmen?  He 
expressed  his  horror  at  the  thought  of  any  English- 
man, in  any  place,  being  deprived  of  that  great 
blessing ; and  he  thought  that,  having  at  the  end  of 
the  war  promised  the  Canadians  English  law,  we 
should  be  doing  them  an  injustice  in  giving  them 
back  French  law.  He  whs  followed  by  Mr.  Dunning, 
who  opposed  every  part  of  the  bill,  which  he  called 
44  as  extensive  a bill  as  any  that  was  ever  otlered 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament.”  Its  direct 
object,  he  said,  was  to  take  from  a large  number 
of  the  king’s  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution.  He  violently  condemned  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  die  province.  He  admitted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada  were  entitled 
to  a full  toleration,  but  he  asked  w hedier  the  same 
toleration  should  be  given  to  them  everywhere  else. 
44  Upon  the  last  part  of  the  case,*'  said  he,  ‘‘dif- 
ferent gentlemen  may  entertain  different  opinions ; 
my  opinion  of  toleration  is,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  impolitic  than  to  give  establishment  to 
that  religion  which  is  not  the  religion  of  our  own 
country.  Among  the  circumstances  dial  unite 
countries,  or  divide  countries,  a difference  in  reli- 
gion has  ever  been  thought  to  be  the  principal  and 
leading  one.  The  Catholic  religion  unites  France, 
hut  divides  England.  Without  going  further  into 
the  subject,  it  suffices  me  to  say,  that  the  religion 
of  England  seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  religion 
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of  France,  if  your  object  is  to  make  this  an  Eng- 
lish colony.’*  He  ought  to  have  remembered  in 
fairness  that  there  were,  as  yet,  no  materiuls  to 
make  this  an  English  colony,  and  that  the  Protest- 
ants in  Canuda  scarcely  amounted  to  ten  indivi- 
duals in  a thousand.  “ When  one  sees,”  he  con- 
tinued, u that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
established  by  law,  and  that  the  same  law  does  not 
establish  the  Protestant  religion,  the  people  are,  of 

course,  at  liberty  to  chose  which  they  like 

Arc  we,  then,  to  establish  the  Roman  Cutholic 
religion,  and  tolerate  the  Protestant  religion  ?”  He 
admitted  that  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
promised  to  the  Canadians  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  also  by  the  king’s  proclamation ; but  he  argued 
that  this  bill  was  giving  them  something  more,  and 
was  re-instating  the  Roman  clergy  in  all  their  ac- 
customed rights  and  dues,  when  it  was  not  known 
what  the  extent  of  those  rights  and  dues  might  be. 
He  insisted  that  the  civil  law  of  England  ought 
to  be  preserved  as  well  as  the  criminal  law*,  and 
that  the  institution  of  juries  ought  on  no  account  to 
l)e  dispensed  with,  however  little  the  Canadians 
liked  it  or  were  prepared  for  it.  He  said  that  not 
only  would  the  habeas  corpus  be  done  away  with, 
but  the  odious  and  tyrannical  practice  of  letlrcs  de 
cachet  would  be  introduced.  He  dwelt  with  great 
effect  upon  the  unfitness  of  this  political  state  to 
the  habits  and  character  of  English  settlers — and 
the  real  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  the 
case  was,  how  to  reconcile  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  small  minority  with  the  great  French  ma- 
jority. “ Ought  you  not,”  said  he,  “ upon  prin- 
ciples of  strict  justice,  to  make  some  provision  for 
persons  going  to  Canada  upon  promise  that  the 
English  laws  should  be  continued,  and  who  find 
that  they  have  got  into  a country  governed  by  a 
despotism — that  they  have  got  into  a country 
where  the  religion  they  carried  with  them  has  no 
establishment — that  they  have  got  into  a country 
where  they  are  to  wander  throughout  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  or  to  find  their  way  back  again 
as  they  can  ; which  they  will  do,  w hen  they  con- 
sider the  treatment  they  are  to  meet  if  they  remain 
there  ?”  The  attorney-general  Thurlow  as  warmly 
defended  every  part  of  the  bill.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  in  favour  of  property  in  Cunada,  made 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  even  in 
favour  of! he  several  religious  orders;  and  that  it 
was  under  these  obligations  that  the  crown  of  this 
country  was  called  upon  to  frame  a constitution  for 
Canada.  He  denied  that  the  king’s  proclamation 
of  1763  gave  any  order  whatever  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  that  conquest.  He  said  he  con- 
sidered the  importing  and  enforcing  English  laws 
in  a country  already  settled,  and  habitually  go- 
verned by  other  laws,  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  and 
absurdest  and  crudest  tyranny  that  a conquering 
nation  ever  practised  over  a conquered  country. 
“ Look  back,”  said  he,  “ to  every  page  of  history, 
and  I defy  you  to  produce  a single  instance,  in 
which  a conqueror  went  to  take  away  from  a con- 


quered province  by  one  rough  stroke  the  whole 
of  the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  to  impose  a 
new  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  they  could 
not  discern  the  means  or  the  end,  but  would  find 
themselves  at  a loss,  and  be  at  an  expense  greater 
than  individuals  could  afford,  in  order  to  inform 
themselves  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  This 
is  a Bort  of  cruelty  which,  I believe,  was  never  yet 
practised,  and  never  ought  to  be.  My  notion  is, 
that  in  Canada  it  is  a mere  change  of  sovereignty. 
You  acquired  a new  country ; you  acquired  a new 
people ; hut  you  do  not  state  the  right  of  conquest 
us  giving  you  a right  to  goods  and  chattels.  That 
would  be  slavery  and  extreme  misery.  In  order 
to  make  the  acquisition  of  Canada  either  available 
or  secure,  this  seems  to  lie  the  line  that  ought  to  be 
followed; — you  ought  to  change  those  laws  only 
which  relate  to  the  French  sovereignty,  and  in  their 
place  substitute  laws  which  should  relate  to  the 
new  sovereign  ; but  with  respect  to  all  other  laws, 
all  other  customs  and  institutions  whatever,  which 
are  indifferent  to  the  state  of  subjects  and  sove- 
reign, humanity,  justice,  and  wisdom  equally  con- 
spire to  advise  you  to  leave  them  to  the  people  just 
as  they  were.  Their  happiness  depends  upon  it; 
their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign  depends 
upon  it.”  He  reminded  the  House  that  since  the 
conquest  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  our 
laws  and  juries  in  civil  cases,  but  that  the  people 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  whole  form  and  matter,  thut 
it  was  found  totally  impossible  to  execute  the  plan. 
He  said  that  the  first  thing  that  happened  in  set- 
ting up  our  institutions  at  Quebec  was,  the  grand 
jury  desiring  to  have  all  the  accounts  of  the  pro- 
vince laid  before  them  ; and  that,  in  the  next  place, 
there  were  some  very  laudable,  good  Protestants 
among  them,  who  desired  that  the  no  popery  laws 
should  be  carried  fully  into  execution,  and  who 
actually  lodged  a general  presentment  against  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  for  being  papists! 
As  to  the  article  of  religion  he  thought  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  strip  the  clergy  of  their  rights  and 
dues,  to  set  up  an  Anglican  establishment  where 
there  were  few  or  no  followers  of  our  church. 
These  dues  were  to  be  exacted  only  from  such  per- 
sons as  chose  to  be  Catholics ; nobody  was  com- 
pelled to  be  a Catholic : but  people  were  rather 
invited  not  to  be  Catholics,  by  having  an  exemp- 
tion from  tithes  held  out  to  them.  He  maintained 
that  to  assimilate  the  constitution  of  the  province 
to  that  of  England,  was  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable,  and  that  the  constitution  now  proposed 
was,  on  the  side  of  liberality,  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  French  one,  and  the  best  under  all  cir- 
cumstances that  could  be  given.  “ If  any  English,” 
said  Thtirlow,  in  conclusion,  “ resort  to  that  coun- 
try, they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  laws  that  arc 
to  prevail  the  moment  they  get  there.  It  would  be 
just  as  wise  to  say,  if  an  Englishman  goes  to 
Guernsey,  the  laws  of  the  city  of  London  are  car- 
ried over  with  him.*  To  take  the  laws  as  they 

• Their  okl  French  law*  were  left  to  the  people  of  the  Channel 
Ulands ; their  old  Spanish  U»i  to  the  people  of  Minorca,  fcc.j 
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stand  in  Canada  has  been  allowed  ; to  act  accord- 
ing to  those  laws,  and  to  be  bound  by  their  coer- 
cion, is  a natural  consequence.  In  this  view  I 
think  the  bill  has  done  nothing  obnoxious.  / have 
no  speculative  opinions.  I would  have  consulted 
the  French  customs  to  a muck  greater  ertent , if  it 
had  been  for  me  to  have,  framed  the  law.  ” Colonel 
Bam?  then  rose  to  complain  of  those  parts  of  the 
hill  which  established  the  law  of  France,  the  reli- 
gion of  France,  and  the  new  legislative  body  to  be 
formed  at  the  will  of  the  crown  in  the  colony. 
“ You  have  determined,”  said  he,  u to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  by  this  bill  it  has  its 
establishment.  It  is  very  singular  to  sec  how  this 
j»oor  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  treated : in 
Man  land  it  has  been  tolerated,  in  Ireland  perse- 
cuted, in  Canada  you  choose  to  give  it  an  establish- 
ment ! I do  not  mean  to  say  you  ought  to  strike 
at  the  religion  of  the  Canadians ; but  I think  you 
ought  to  give  it  them  within  certain  hounds.**  He 
condemned  the  extension  given  to  the  province, 
and  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole  measure 
as  bad  in  itself,  and  as  leading  to  something  worse. 
Bam1  was  followed  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  very  easy  to  obliterate  old  habits, 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  and  to  assimilate 
the  French  Canadians  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Serjeant  Glynn  objected  that  a continu- 
ance was  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  a direct  provision  made  for  it,  while  the  Pn>- 
testant  religion  was  left  to  shelter  itself  under  such 
regulations  as  might  hereafter  be  found  necessary 
for  the  due  exercise  of  it.  He  concluded  a long 
speech,  by  comparing  the  bill  to  the  arbitrary  forms 
of  government  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
some  of  our  colonies  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  bad 
days  of  Charles  II.  The  solicitor-general  Weddcr- 
bum  defended  the  bill  with  great  ability,  and  w’ith 
more  know  ledge  of  history,  national  and  foreign, 
than  had  been  displayed  by  any  of  the  disputants. 
Glynn  had  said  that  in  conquering  the  Irish  and 
the  Welsh  we  had  imposed  our  laws  upon  them. 
Wedderbum  replied,  by  showing  that,  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  the  first  occupation  by  English  arms 
was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  from  which  time 
down  to  that  of  James  I.  a very  small  part  indeed 
of  Ireland  was  subject  to  the  law  of  England ; the 
law  of  England  prevailed  within  the  English  pale, 
but  no  further.  As  to  Wales,  from  the  time  of 
Edward,  the  great  conqueror,  down  to  Henry 
VIII.,  the  customs  of  Wales  governed  Wales, 
where  the  English  laws  were  not  properly  intro- 
duced until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  4t  But,*’ said 
Wedderbum,  “ not  only  are  there  instances  of  great 
states  not  considering  themselves  warranted,  by 
right  of  conquest,  in  forcing  their  law's  upon  the  con- 
quered, but  even  countries  that  have  scarcely  any 
trace  of  public  law  s and  general  systems,  have  hud 
that  good  policy  with  regard  to  the  countries  they 
have  made  themselves  masters  of.  The  very  Mus- 
sulman, the  Ottoman,  the  Turks,  the  worst  of  all 
conquerors,  in  the  countries  they  subdued  left  the 
people  in  ^session  of  their  municipal  laws.  This 
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is  the  case  in  Wallachia  ; this  is  the  case  in  Mol- 
davia ; this  is  the  case  with  all  the  great  settlements 
in  which  the  Turks  have  pushed  their  arms!” 
He  showed  how  much  the  law  of  succession  differed 
in  England  from  that  established  in  Canada,  and 
how  hard  it  w ould  be  upon  all  younger  sons  in  that 
province  to  establish  suddenly  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture. He  represented  that  the  people  of 
Canada  for  several  years  past  had  been  annually 
intreating  government  to  take  all  these  matters 
into  consideration,  so  as  to  let  them  know'  what 
really  was  to  be  the  rule  and  law.  Charles  Fox 
objected  to  the  bill  that  it  allowed  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Rome  their  dues  and  rights,  which 
dues  he  understood  to  mean  the  receiving  of  tithes, 
which  were  a tax  upon  the  people  of  Canada.  This, 
he  said,  made  the  bill  a money  bill,  and  the  Com- 
mons never  permitted  bills  of  that  nature  to  origi- 
nate with  the  Lords.  He  thought  this  objection 
alone  fatal  to  the  bill,  without  going  further.  He 
complained  of  this  country’s  establishing  a consti- 
tution, in  which  there  was  not  a spark  or  semblance 
of  liberty.  “ To  go  at  once,**  said  he,  “ and 
establish  a perfectly  despotic  government,  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  a love  of  despo- 
tism and  a settled  design  to  enslave  all  the  people 
of  America.  My  idea  is,  that  America  is  not  to  be 
governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and  interest. 
But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  it  is  said,  is  not 
established  in  Canada.  According  to  my  notion, 
the  establishment  of  that  religion  consists  in  go- 
vernment paying  its  teachers ; and,  when  the  pro- 
fessors of  that  religion  receive  tithes,  that,  I main- 
tain, is  establishing  a tax.  I profess  I do  not  my- 
self object  so  much  to  that  portion  of  the  bill ; 
because  / think  the  persecution  of  the  Homan 
Catholics  is  much  to  be  dej)recatedf  and  that  the 
penal  laws  of  this  country  are  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  toleration.  I think  there  might  he, 
in  some  part  of  bis  majesty’s  dominions,  an 
asylum,  where  Roman  Catholics  might  go  if  per- 
secuted. I still,  however,  think  that  this  provi- 
sion has  not  yet  been  distinguished  from  a tax; 
that  we  are  now  going,  for  the  first  time,  to  levy 
a tax,  brought  down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
ihc  support  of  a Roman  Catholic  establishment;  that 
we  are  about  to  levy  a tax  on  the  people  of  Canada 
for  the  support  of  a religious  establishment  ; and 
that  we  are  taking  this  bill  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  it  ought  to  have  originated  here.”  Lord 
North  rose  to  say,  that  the  bill  only  legalised  what 
hud  existed  in  Canada  before  our  conquest,  in  giv- 
ing the  Catholic  clergy  the  enjoyment  of  their  ac- 
customed dues  and  rights;  it  did  not  originate 
them ; it  gave  no  rights,  it  created  no  dues,  Ac. 
Dunning  argued  with  Fox  that  it  was  unquestion- 
ably a bill  that  went  to  raise  money;  “and  if,” 
said  he,  “ we  alone  posses*  the  privilege  of  origin- 
ating money  bills,  this  is  a bill  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  it.”  Mr.  Dempster,  member  for  Forfar, 
asked  the  speaker  to  resolve  the  doubt  The 
speaker,  not  seeming  inclined  to  rise  or  speak. 
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Alderman  Sawbridge  rose  to  say,  that  he  thought 
lie  was  in  duty  hound  to  give  an  answer,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  he  (Sawhridge)  would  put  a ques- 
tion to  the  House  whether  he  ought  to  give  an 
opinion  or  not.  The  speaker  then  rose,  saying 
that  he  was  sorry  to  be  called  upon  in.  this  very 
unusual  manner,  and  then  added — “ I have  fre- 
quently seen  bills  that  have  originated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  I thought  ought  not  to 
have  come  to  this  House ; and  I have  pointed 
it  out  to  the  House,  that  the  House  might  judge 
upon  them.  I never  have  presumed  to  judge 
upon  them  myself.  An  ohjeetion  has  been  stated 
to  the  House.  The  House  will  determine  as 
they  think  right.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in 
me  to  do  it.”*  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  junior, 
said  that,  if  this  act  passed,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  Canada  would  exact  tithes  and  dues  from 
Protestants  as  well  as  from  their  own  community. 
Thurlow  expressed  his  astonishment  at  hearing 
tithe  called  a tax,  and  the  bill  a money  bill. 
Upon  a division  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  105  against  29.  On  the  31st 
of  May,  when  the  House  was  about  to  go  into 
committee  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Baker  presented  a 
petition  from  Thomas  Penn,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  of  John  Penn,  Esq.,  true  and  absolute 
proprietaries  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  three  lower  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  in  Delaware,  in  America,  praying  that  the 
territory  granted  by  King  Charles  II.  to  their 
father  and  grandfather,  William  Penn,  the  founder 
ol  Pennsylvania,  might  not  he  encroached  upon  by 
any  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  Canada.  Lord 
North  said  it  was  never  intended  to  entrench  upon 
other  colonies.  Burke  said  that  the  new  line  did 
entrench  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  colony  of 
New  York.f  The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table,  and  leave  was  given  that  the  peti- 
tioners should  be  heard  by  counsel  if  they  thought 
fit.  A petition  was  then  presented  from  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London  trading  to  the  province  of 
Quebec,  praying  for  the  preservation  or  establish- 
ment of  the  English  law  in  civil  cases  and  all 
matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property  and  civil 
rights,  with  trial  by  jury,  &c.  This  petition  was 
ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill ; and  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  heard  by  themselves  or  counsel.  Cap- 
tain Phipps  thought  that  the  House  ought  not 


• 1'pon  tliU  Mr.  ifcmtwu-r  raid Sir,  wh*t  it  wwild  lw  unbo- 
roratn^  m you  to  do  would  lie  unbecoming  in  me  to  atk  ; I therefore 
r,,l*e  *?  n«ake  .in  apology  to  you.  f have  nlwavt  urnlcrsiood  that 
there  i«  a right  to  auk  the  opinion  of  the  chair;  not  that  1 mean  to 
jirupnte  t upon  thin  ooctwioii,  hut  I apprehend,  if  the  majority  were 
to  np|«eal  to  you  to  givB  your  opinion,  that  wo  should  bear  it.  1 have 
not  a doubt  ol  it.  ’ The  wpeaker  rejoined,  **  The  honourable  gentle- 
tnan  mi»tak«t  me.  I did  not  Like  it  arniu  in  him,  in  calling  upon 
me  to  give  my  opinion.  What  I take  to  V>*  the  province  of  the  chair 
is  this  if  there  was  a doulit.  when  the  fart  was  decided  so  and  «> 
w hether  it  came  within  the  privilege  of  this  House,  I should  give  my 
opinion.  Hondo  the  fact.  I have  no  difficulty  in  tuying.  if  you 
dn-ide  that  this  raising  money  upon  the  subject,  Hint  it  comm  with* 
in  the  privilege.  But  am  I to  deed*  that  fact?  Tbo  House  are  in 
posecMiou  of  it. 

V Burke,  will,  wu  now  Kitting  in  pwrlUmrnt  for  lire  greet  commer 
ek.l  erty  of  Hrulol.  hurl  Seen  appointed,  u for  b.ek  m»  November. 
toVbou^Too^n  year*18  Nfw  * ' " ’ * ,l!l  emolument,  etnountjug 
VOL.  I. 


to  go  into  committee  upon  the  bill  at  all.  He 
said  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  must  be  to  deter 
every  Englishman  from  acquiring  property  in 
Canada ; because  he  was  to  hold  it  under  French 
law.  He  also  complained  of  the  reservation  of 
all  the  dues  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  “ I 
would  have,*’  said  be,  “ some  settlement  made 
for  the  church  of  England  : if  any  provision, 
it  should  be  by  tithe;  but  there  are  few  in- 
stances in  our  colonies  in  which  the  clergy  are 
paid  in  that  way.  In  Pennsylvania  every  man 
pays  his  own  clergyman.  He  pays  to  the  congre- 
gation to  which  he  belongs.  Without  wishing  to 
take  from  the  Canadians  their  religion — without 
wishing  to  take  away  the  federal  rights  of  that  coun- 
try— and  without  thinking  that  the  Canadian,  be- 
cause he  professes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
would  be  unfit,  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  of 
the  legislature  of  that  country,  I think  there  might 
he  some  limitations;  'but  I would  not  have  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  established  as  the  favourite 
religion  of  the  country.  In  short,  Sir,  I see  no- 
thing in  this  bill  but  the  language  of  despotism.” 
He  said,  as  Fox  and  several  other  members  had 
said  before  him,  that  if  the  House  adopted  it  at  all, 
they  ought  to  pass  it  as  a temporary  hill,  for  three 
or  four  years,  until  better  regulations  could  be 
formed.  Mr.  Mackworth  then  moved  that  copies 
of  the  reports  made  by  General  Carleton,  governor 
of  Quebec,  by  William  Hey,  Esq.,  chief-justice, 
and  by  Francis  Mascres,  Esq.,  late  attorney-general 
of  the  province,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
Lord  North  opposed  the  motion,  as  the  reports 
would  he  a very  long  time  copying,  and  as  the 
parties  themselves  were  about  to  be  examined  by 
the  House.  Mr.  Mackworth  thought  that  infor- 
mation vivd  voce  was  far  inferior  to  reports  drawn 
up  coolly  and  officially.  41  A report,**  said  he,  “ is 
the  best  sort  of  brief  that  can  be  brought  to  this 
House : we  are  all  counsellors  here.  I hope  the 
noble  lord  will  assent  to  the  motion ; for  without 
his  assent  we  shall  not  get  it.’*  Bamber  Gascoyne 
said  that  Mr.  Maseres’s  report  was  printed,  but 
that  the  other  two,  which  would  make  a large 
quarto  volume,  could  not  possibly  be  got  ready  in 
time  ; and  Mackwrorth*s  motion  was  negatived  by 
a majority  of  85  against  46.  Mr.  Dempster  in- 
stantly moved  for  the  opinions  of  the  great  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  for  copies  of  the  reports 
of  his  majesty’s  advocate-general,  attorney-general, 
and  solicitor-general,  relating  to  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  House  divided  again,  when  there 
appeared  for  ministers  85,  and  against  them  45. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  then  read,  and  the 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a committee  on 
the  w hole  bill,  Mr.  Mansfield,  counsel  for  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  who  had  petitioned  against  the 
hill,  was  called  in.  This  distinguished  lawyer, 
ufterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  solicitor-general, 
and  chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleus, 
represented  that  his  clients  were  likely  to  be  suf- 
ferers, if  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  should 
prevail,  and  the  French  law  of  Canada  be  esta- 
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blis-hed  in  civil  cases  without  jury — that  they  ob- 
jected to  the  legislative  council,  because,  when 
pushed  as  far  os  it  could  go,  it  would  make  the 
Canadians  slaves,  whereas  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  other  colonies  in  America  were  freemen — that 
in  consequence  of  the  optional  jury,  by  which 
either  of  the  contending  parties  might  call  for  that 
safe-guard,  many  causes  had  actu«illy  been  tried  by 
juries  since  our  conquest,  not  only  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Englishmen,  but  also  of  the  Canadians 
themselves ; and  he  was  warranted  to  say  that  the 
Canadians  were  desirous  to  have  continued  among 
them  this  very  mode  of  trial.  He  represented  that 
the  general  state  of  the  province  was  far  more 
flourishing  now,  both  as  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  French  ; and  this, 
he  said,  was  the  strongest  proof  thut  there  was  no 
necessity  for  changing  the  system  of  law*.  He 
thought  that  the  old  French  or  Canadian  law  might 
be  left  to  regulate  the  descent  of  real  property,  its 
devolution,  &c.,  without  being  applied  to  com- 
merce and  other  mutters  where  the  English  law' 
was  so  far  superior.  He  concluded  with  an  eulo- 
gium  on  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  civil  or  cri- 
minal; and  he  was  followed  by  two  other  barristers, 
who  spoke  generally  in  favour  of  the  English  laws, 
and  stated  that  the  English  residents  in  Canada 
were  of  opinion  that  an  annihilation  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  would  l>e  very  injurious  to  the  colony. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  General  Carleton,  governor  of 
Canada,  was  called  in  and  examined.  He  declared, 
over  and  over  again,  that  the  Canadians  did  not 
like  our  law,  first  from  the  great  expensireness  of 
it,  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  all  the  proceedings 
being  in  a language  they  did  not  understand  ; and 
that  they  did  not  like  juries,  because  the  serving 
on  them  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  because,  from 
custom,  habit,  and  education,  they  preferred  trial 
by  the  judge.  When  asked  whether  he  thought,  if 
all  their  customs  of  descent  and  heritage  were  pre- 
served, they  would  be  dissatisfied  with  the  intro- 
duction ot  English  laws  and  trials  by  jury,  he  said — 
“ I believe  they  would  make  no  objection  to  any 
such  commercial  laws,  if  they  could  know  what 
those  laws  are.  But  laws  in  the  bulk  which  no- 
body can  explain  to  them,  they  think,  would  be 
delivering  them  over  a prey  to  every  body  that  goes 
there  as  an  attorney  or  lawyer.”  He  declared, 
most  distinctly,  that  the  Canadians  did  not  know 
what  the  law  of  England  was — that  in  its  essential 
parts,  deciding  matters  of  property,  they  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  it — and  that  even  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  Canadians  thought  and  hoped,  that  their  own 
laws  and  customs  might  be  continued,  because  they 
knew-  what  they  were.  When  asked  whether  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  Canadians  had  any  idea  of 
the  law  of  habeas  corpus , he  replied,  he  believed 
not  the  least,  though  there  might  be  a few  gentle- 
men who  had  studied  the  matter.  He  informed 
the  House  that  compacts  and  associations  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Canadians  to  resist  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  laws  of  this  country,  und  to  bind 
themselves  in  all  marriage  contracts,  as  strictly  as 


it  was  in  their  power  to  do,  that  all  their  posses- 
sions  should  go  according  to  the  Canadian  customs. 
He  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
towards  fixing  one  system  of  law  or  the  other ; for, 
he  said,  he  had  ltcard  the  same  man  argue  fur  the 
English  law  in  one  case,  because  it  suited  his  cause, 
and  for  the  French  law  in  another  case,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  When  tusked  if  he  could  give  an  au- 
thentic account  of  the  number  of  Protestant  subjects 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  he  said  that  there  were 
about  3(50,*  besides  women  and  children,  in  the 
whole  colony  of  Canada,  and  almut  150,000  Roman 
Catholics.  The  clergy,  he  said,  had  generally  since 
the  peace  received  their  tithes  and  parochial  dues 
as  formerly.  When  asked  by  Charles  Fox  whe- 
ther they  received  from  Protestants  as  well  as  from 
Catholics,  he  said  he  really  did  not  know,  there 
were  so  very  few  Protestants  that  cultivated  land— 
Protestants  wers  so  few  in  the  country — out  of  the 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  so  verv  few,  that 
they  were  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  travelling  through 
it,  as  there  were  but  360  families  in  a district  three 
hundred  miles  long  and  very  wide.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  and  impu- 
tation were  increasing  rapidly,  and  chieHy  through 
the  gTcat  capitals  of  English  merchants,  and  their 
superior  knowledge  and  spirit  in  trade.  As  to  a 
house  of  assembly,  he  said  he  had  put  the  question 
to  several  of  the  Canadians,  w ho  had  told  him  that 
assemblies  had  drawn  so  much  distress  upon  the 
other  colonies,  had  occasioned  such  riots  and  con- 
fusion, that  they  wished  never  to  have  one  of  anv 
kind  whatever.  He  added  that,  independently  of 
other  considerations,  they  disliked  an  assemble,  as 
not  being  conformable  to  their  ancient  customs. 
Being  asked  whether  the  Canadians  were  aware 
that  an  assembly  would  be  a legal  way  of  making 
the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  known,  or  whether  they 
had  been  led  to  look  upon  all  representative  bodies 
as  factious,  he  replied, — “ I believe  they  have  no 
idea  of  assemblies,  but  what  they  receive  from  our 
newspapers,  and  the  accounts  that  conic  from  the 
other  provinces.”  He  was  asked  whether  any 
pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  the  excellence  of  a 
constitutional  government  ?— To  this  the  soldier 
said — “ It  18  a difficult  mutter  to  instruct  a whole 
people  in  lessons  of  politics,  and  I have  never 

attempted  it The  Canadians  have  frequently 

expressed  their  desire  and  prayer  to  have  their 
ancient  usages  restored  to  them and  have  stated 
that  the  form  of  government  which  came  nearest 
their  ancient  usages  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  them.”  But,  immediately  after  this,  lie 
seemed  to  admit  that  the  indifference  to  con- 
stitutional forms  of  government  proceeded  in  a 
great  measure  from  our  anti-popery  taws,  our  test 
act,  oath  of  supremacy,  &c.  “ They  have  very 

often  told  me,”  said  Carleton,  “ that  during  our 
military  government,  the  English  frequently  cx- 


In  thi-  number  he  included  44  a pond  man?  dubanded  soldier* 
thfit  kej.t  tippling  homes."  He  -aid  that  there  were  *>tu*  *ho  had 
purchased  land  in  the  provi  tire—oflk-ers.  or  redtm-d  offwrt*—  «.,m  e 
eery  r.-sj>e.  table  raerrhant*.  and  aome  inferior  officers  in  trade  but 
that  mineral  thcae  settlers  were  people  of  small  property.— C«rew- 
BliA  I 1st valet. 
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pressed  to  them  the  happiness  and  great  advantages 
they  would  receive  by  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  forms  of  government ; telling  them 
that  they  were  to  become  a happy  people  by  the 
change.  Several  years  after,  when  they  had  expe# 
rienced  what  it  was,  and  found  that  they  were  de- 
barred of  what  they  looked  upon  as  the  civil  rights 
of  subjects,  and  that  they  understood  that,  at 
Roman  Catholics , they  could  hot  enjoy  places  of 
profit,  or  trust,  or  honour,  they  thought  it  w as  add- 
ing mocker)-  and  insult  to  severity ; and  were 
astonished  that  people  could  hold  such  language  to 
them.” 

After  a very  long  examination,  General  Carle- 
ton  was  told  that  he  might  attend  on  another 
day;  and  Mr.  Maseres,  late  attorney-general  of 
Quebec,  but  now  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  called  in.*  This  accomplished  lawyer,  who 
bad  resided  three  years  in  the  colony,  and  who  hud 
diligently  studied  the  matters  under  discussion, 
confirmed  in  part  what  General  Carleton  had  said 
as  to  the  aversion  of  the  Canadians  to  the  English 
law ; and  affirmed  that  the  greatest  uneasiness 
existed  among  them  as  to  any  sudden  change  re- 
specting property,  family  descent,  dower,  and  the 
like.  But  he  insisted  that  many  of  the  Canadians 
liked  to  have  a jury  in  civil  cases ; that  the  pro- 
perty of  English  merchants,  which  had  so  vastly 
improved  the  condition  of  the  colony,  could  not  be 
considered  so  secure  if  juries  were  done  away  with; 
and  he  declared  his  persuasion  that  the  Canadians 
would  admit  that  part  of  the  English  law,  rather 
than  lose  those  great  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  English  capital  and  the  trading  of 
English  merchants  among  them.  He  thought  that 
a few  years’  experience  might  conciliate  the  Cana- 
dians to  our  form  of  judicature,  more  especially  if 
methods  were  taken  to  remove  some  of  their  objec- 
tions. He  thought  that  the  law  of  habeas  corpus 
should  continue,  and  that  the  total  repeal  of  the 
king’s  proclamation  would  be  considered  a breach 
of  the  public  fuith.  In  the  absence  of  the  habeas 
corpus  and  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
French  laws,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  security 
against  a lettre  de  cachet.  In  reply  to  a query 
respecting  the  degree  of  power  that  the  present  bill 
would  vest  in  the  crown,  he  said  that  it  would  give 
the  king  very  nearly  the  sole  legislative  authority, 
but  that  authority  could  not  absorb  the  power  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  British  legislature,  as 
the  sovereign  could  have  no  power  independent  of 

* Franei*  M a term,  commonly  styled  Baron  Mawrc*.  was  de* 
•eroded  from  a French  1'rUwtant  family,  driven  out  of  France  by 
tire  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  had  returned  from  Ca- 
nada the  preceding  year  (1773).  and  hail  then  liecu  appointed  cur' 
aitnr  baron,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  at 
different  times  deputy  recorder  of  London  and  senior  judge  of  thn 
nlirrtlT*  court.  He  died  in  1824,  at  Rebate,  in  Sussex,  in  the  ninety- 
third  vear  of  his  ape.  He  appear*  to  have  ticen  in  all  respects  a 
literal  man.  He  reprinted  and  puhlislied  at  hU  own  expense  a 
variety  of  works  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country  and  mathe- 
matical history.  His  reprint  of  two  volumes  of  tracts  concerning  the 
great  criil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  ha*  been  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  prev lout  part  of  thi*  history.  And  very  cordially  do  *« 
wish  that  others  would  follow  his  example  in  this  respect,  or  that 
societies  of  liberal  and  judicious  men  would  do— w hat  government 
ought  to  have  doue  long  ago.  but  which  there  still  seems  no  hope  of 
its  doing— collect  and  embody  the  widely  scattered  materials  of  Bri- 
tish history. , 


the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He  asserted  that 
the  national  incongruity  and  antipathy  between  the 
Canadians  and  English  had  increased  since  the 
coming  of ’the  Protestant  bishop.*  He  did  not 
approve  of  restoring  to  the  Catholic  clergy  their 
ancient  rights  and  dues,  because,  unaccompanied 
with  restraints  upon  the  great  power  of  the  bishop, 
it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  because 
it  was  certainly  not  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Canadians,  who  preferred  having  the  option  of 
paying  tithe  or  letting  it  alone — an  option  which 
they  had  held  ever  since  our  occupation  of  the 
country. t Maseres  entertained  opinions  about 
conversions  and  the  facility  of  changing  religions, 
which  were  scarcely  justified  by  any  fact  or  ana- 
logy. He  said  that  the  Canadians  were  a submis- 
sive, easy,  quiet  people ; and  that  he  believed  that, 
in  many  places,  if  a Protestant  minister  had  been 
put  into  a living  upon  the  vacancy  of  a Catholic 
priest,  very  little  pains  would  have  brought  over 
many  to  the  Protestant  religion.  He  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a mere  conjecture,  and  that  no 
experiment  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  tried.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Canadians  would 
not  object  to  a house  of  assembly  if  Catholics  were 
admitted  into  it  as  well  as  Protestants.  After  an- 
swering many  other  questions  Mr.  Maseres  was 
ordered  to  withdraw.  On  the  next  day,  the  3rd 
of  June,  General  Carleton  was  further  examined, 
chiefly  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  the  limits 
of  the  colony  ; and  later  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hey, 
late  chief  justice  of  Quebec,  was  examined  on  the 
matter  of  the  bill  generally.  He  said  he  had 
resided  six  years  at  Quebec,  and  had  found  the 
Canadians  generally  approve  of  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  causes.  He  considered  them  a very  atten- 
tive and  obedient  people,  but,  in  general,  very 
ignorant  and  very  prejudiced.  He  said  that  the 
higher  part  of  them  looked  upon  the  institution  of 
juries  in  civil  cases  as  humiliating  and  degrading, 
while  the  lower  orders  looked  upon  it  us  a burden 
and  expense.  He  thought,  however,  the  trial  by 
jury  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  them  even  in 
civil  cases  if  they  were  paid  for  their  time  and 
trouble,  and  if  that  unanimity  which  our  law  re- 
quires was  not  to  he  insisted  upon  there.t  He 
could  not  say  that  the  mass  of  the  Canadians 
understood  the  blessings  either  of  juries  or  of 
the  habeas  corpus.  When  asked  whether  the 

• An  English  hwliop  of  Quebec  had  b«n  appointed  a few  year* 
before. 

t " The  ground  of  that  opinion  of  theirs  and  of  mine,”  *a id  Maseres. 
*'  U the  strong  word*  of  General  Amherst'*  answrr  to  the  demand*  on 
the  part  of  the  French  general,  for  tile  continuation  of  the  obligation 
of  the  people  to  pa  y their  tithes  and  other  due*  : — Ornotrd,  at  tArir 
frer  eJCKur  of  tAeir  rrligitm ; but,  at  to  tAr  Miyatim » of ynytug  tit  Art,  rA  at 
trill  Hrymd  mpum  the  kimg't  ylnuntrs.  That  has  been  universally  un- 
derstood, till  now.  to  have  been  a positive  dispensing  with  the  obli- 
gation. It  has  often  happened  that  they  have  not  paid  tithe  ; much 
oftener  that  they  did.  from  their  regard  to  their  religion.” — Cam- 
dish. 

X Mr.  Maseres  also  had  said  that  something  like  a Scotch  jury 
would  be  preferable.  " One  of  their  otijections.''  *aid  he,  " i*  to 
Juries,  from  the  necessity  of  being  unanimous,  w hich  they  sometimes 
ridicule,  by  calling  it  a mrtAod  of  trial  by  ft rengtA  «f  body  aod  power  to 
fist  hugest ; I conceive,  therefore,  that  ti»at  trial  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  them  if  tlie  majority  of  the  jury  were  permitted  to  de- 
cide the  verdict;  but,  os  it  i«.  with  all  its  mcimvenwrure*,  1 believe 
they  would  choose  to  have  it  la  the  manner  it  is.  liccause  I see  they 
frequently  make  use  of  juries  in  causes  of  consequence." — Cavemduh. 
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lower  and  middle  orders  would  not  lie  flattered 
and  pleased  by  the  power  given  by  a jury,  in 
roportion  ns  the  higher  orders  were  mortified, 
c said — “ I am  inclined  to  think  not.  They 
would  endure  it,  that  is  all ; and,  under  the  altera- 
tions 1 liave  mentioned  before,  it  would  be  less  dis- 
agreeable to  them  ; but  I fear  it  would  take  a long 
time  to  convince  them  of  the  use  or  advantage  of 
it.”  When  asked  whether  the  Canadians  would 
have  any  great  objection  to  a provincial  assembly 
into  which  Roman  Cutholics  would  be  admitted, 
under  certain  restrictions,  he  replied — “ I believe 
they  have  no  idea  of  advantage  from  it.  Thcylook 
upon  a house  of  assembly  as  a house  of  riot,  calcu- 
lated for  nothing  but  to  disturb  the  government 
and  obstruct  public  servants.” 

When  Hoy’s  examination  was  over  they  called 
in  M.  de  Lotbiniere,  who  had  been  described  by 
Mr.  Maseres  as  being  a very  sensible  and  reflect- 
ing man,  and  a great  proprietor  of  land  in  Ca- 
nada. By  means  of  an  interpreter,  he  informed 
the  committee  that  he  w-as  a native  of  Canada 
and  was  of  the  corps  of  noblesse,  that  he  had 
read  the  bill,  and  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
that  part  which  referred  to  the  legislative  council ; 
that  in  his  own  opinion  he  was  much  against  that 
council,  and  that  the  .natural  inclinations  of  his 
countrymen  would  be  to  be  governed  by  a free 
legislature  like  that  of  Englund,  provided  they 
were  allowed  to  be  a part  of  it  themselves.  He 
said  he  would  not  object  if  trading  persons,  or  if 
an  inferior  order,  were  admitted  into  an  assembly ; 
and  that  he  thought  if  there  was  an  equal  balance 
of  powers  the  noblesse  of  Canada  could  not  reason- 
ably oppose  such  a constitution.*  But  when  asked 
whether  he  thought  the  English  laws  in  general 
were  not  the  best  for  the  Canadians,  he  said 
roundly — “ I make  no  doubt  hut  your  taws  are 
wise  and  good , and  make  you  a happy  people, 
but  my  countrymen  prefer  their  old  laws  and 
customs."  After  this  plain  avowal  they  asked  him 
no  more  questions,  but  called  up  Ur.  Marriott, 
the  king's  advocate-general,  who  was  generally 
understood  to  have  assisted  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
secretary  of  American  affairs,  and  to  have  had 
the  principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the  hill.  The 
eminent  civilian  and  the  opposition  made  a dis- 
play of  intellectual  gladiatorship  in  a somewhat 
extraordinary  style.  They  seemed  determined 
to  force  him  into  confessions  and  disclosures, 
and  he  seemed  resolute  to  reveal  nothing.  When 
naked  what  would  lie  the  best  establishment 
of  laws  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  he  replied 

• Of  the  Canadian  noblnw  Mr.  had  said  in  the  oonr**  of 

lib  examination--^ " Vcrv  few  that  take  the  lead  nmnii;  them  make 
a mm  plaint  *i;nin»t  the  VtnglUh  government.  Of  the  set  of  pmplo 
who  call  lhrm*ei\e*  nuidewe.  •amounting  to  not  more  than  one  hun 
rlreil  and  fifty  out  of  one  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand,  right  or  ten, 
jierhats*  twelve,  are  nnM«—»v  according  to  the  French  ideas,  of  which 
class  there  are/Z/iy  tkmtnnd  fnmihrt  in  France — I mean  of  the  here- 
ditary noldeww  ; Imt  there  are  other*,  who  associate  themselves  with 
these,  and  consider  themselves  uis>n  the  same  footing — propli*  who 
have  held  civil  ofliees,  notileew  for  life.  dUhanded  ofiircrs  who  had 
held  commissions  in  the  militia  or  among  regular  troops those 
people  are  most  apt  to  complain  ; they  fear  the  change  of  govern- 
ment tin*  most;  they  even  are.  in  some  degree,  envious  of  the  meet  a 
and  fjnsrpmty  of  iaftriir  pofde.”—  CnnrwduA. 


it  was  difficult  to  say,  upon  any  subject  in  this 
world,  what  was  best  ' for  any  men  or  set  uf 
men  on  speculation.  When  asked  whether  he  un- 
derstood the  French  law,  he  said  he  found  it  very 


Lon?)  |)  tMTUot'TH.  F'mni  n Portrait  h\  $hl;«’er. 


difficult  to  understand  any  law.  When  asked 
whether  he  understood  the  power  of  the  French 
king  under  the  constitution  of  the  French  laws,  he 
said  it  was  a very  hard  thing  for  a foreigner  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  idea  of  the  constitution  of  another 
country  ; that  the  constitution  of  one’s  own  coun- 
try required  a great  deal  of  close  application  ami 
study ; that  he  wished  he  understood  it  bettCT  him- 
self, and  that  many  othtr  people  would  study  it 
more,  and  understand  it  better  than  they  did. 
And  when  asked  whether  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  restore  to  Canada  any  part  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, he  said  that  expediency  was  “ minis- 
terial language — a word  of  state,  meaning  that 
high  policy,  that  great  arcanum,  the  sublime  of 
government,  which  extended  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  wisdom,  which  few  could  pry  into, 
which  fewer  could  comprehend,  and  which,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  not.”  Being  asked,  as  a man  of 
business  and  a man  of  great  learning,  what  sort  of 
government  he  would  give  to  Canada,  he  replied — 
u The  yiving  of  laws  to  mankind  is  the  perfection 
of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  day  s%  of  months  t of  years , but  of  ayes. 
For  me  to  answer  the  question,  what  sort  of  go- 
vernment I would  give  to  the  province,  I must  he 
the  vainest  of  men.”  The  question  was  put  to 
hint  again,  slightly  varied  in  form,  as,  Wlmt  was 
the  properest  civil  establishment  to  be  given  by  the 
legislature  of  this  country  ? — “ That,”  said  he, 
“ depends  upon  a most  extensive  knowledge,  an 
infinite  knowledge  indeed,  of  the  relations  of  men 
and  things,  times  and  circumstances ; the  positions 
of  both  countries ; the  manners  and  genius  of  the 
people  ; the  wants  of  the  province ; the  views  of 
the  mother-country ; the  conduct  of  the  neighbour- 
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i*ig  colonies  ; the  state  of  the  nation  vis-a-vis , or 
reajwcting  them  and  the  designs  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  These  relations  change  every  moment: 
this  vast  political  prospect  is  for  ever  doubtful  and 
floating;  it  contains  too  many  objects  for  my 
short  vision  and  poor  comprehension.  My  an- 
swer, therefore,  to  the  question,  What  is  the  pm- 
perest  establishment  for  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
be  given  by  the  legislature  of  this  country,  is — I 
cannot  tell.”  This  was  a good  lesson  to  many  a 
flighty,  confident  member  of  parliament,  who 
thought  it  as  easy  to  make  laws  and  constitutions 
as  turnpike-roads.  William  Burke,  who  was  only 
the  brother  of  a great  man,  chose  to  say  that  this 
last  answer  had  an  absurdity  in  it.  Upon  being 
stsked  whether  he  had  given  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Canada,  Dr.  Marriott  replied  that  he  had, 
as  his  majesty’s  advocate-general,  to  his  majesty  in 
council ; and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a plan  of  a 
code  of  laws,  in  conjunction  w ith  his  brethren  in 
office,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general.  They 
then  told  him  that  the  House  would  be  glad  to 
know  the  contents  of  his  plan.  To  this  Marriott 
replied — 11  I stand  here  as  his  majesty’s  servant : 
my  colleagues  next  to  me  in  office,  w ho  have  given 
their  opinions  as  w'cll  us  myself  to  his  majesty,  are 
within  the  bar.  When  an  advocate  or  counsellor 
gives  his  opinion,  it  is  the  property  of  his  client. 
His  majesty  is  in  possession  of  my  opinion.  If 
this  House  docs  me  the  high  honour  of  being  de- 
sirous to  know  my  sentiments,  such  as  they  are 
(and  they  are  very  free  ones),  the  House  w ill  then 
address  his  majesty  to  lay  my  opinion  before  the 
I louse.  If  the  House  will  not  agree  to  that  ad- 
dress, my  sentiments  must  remain  deposited  with 
his  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom,  where  they  now- 
most  happily  rest.”*  The  opposition  members  in 
committee  endeavoured  to  force  the  civilian  from 
this  position,  by  varying  their  queries,  and  flattering 
his  pride  as  a lawyer  and  author — but  all  was  in 
vain.  Mr.  William  Burke  then  asked  how  many 
pages  his  plan  contained,  and  what  time  it  had 
taken  him  to  compose  it.  He  replied  that  there 
were  about  three  hundred  closely  written  pages, 
but  as  to  the  time  he  could  not  say — ten  or  twelve 
months  perhaps  at  different  intervals.  “ But,” 
added  he,  “ if  I am  to  speak  to  all  the  time  that  I 
was  thinking  upon  the  subject,  it  was  near  two 

• He  thu«  described  the  way  in  which  he  h;i<l  net  to  work  — 
**  to  » qaertion  so  extensive,  and  which  involved  every  po»- 
•iNe  cou*ideratirra  of  policy,  and  very  little  of  law.  ( drew  up 
my  opinion,  with  all  that  modesty  and  diffidence  which  became 
me.  The  danger  of  positlTrne—  in  speculative  opinions  is  obvious 
V>  any  man  of  a rijjhl  mind.  The  more  I viewed  the  sulijeet 
on  every  sido  the  more  difficulties  occurred  to  me.  I weighed 
all  farts  and^  reasonings  in  a true  ha  lance,  without  bias  to  any 
man  or  any ‘party . but  found  it  Irani,  after  the  whole  result  of 
my  inquiries,  to  ft*  decidedly  what  the  system  of  law  ought  to  lie  for 
a people  «o  remote  from  home,  and  of  wkoae  manners  ami  wants  w« 
know «o  little.  M v method  of  ttrucmling  was  this:  I collected  all 
facta  aa  represented  to  me,  and  as  far  as  other  person*,  who  well 
knew  the  colony  hv  having  brou  in  it.  were  agreed  in  their  reports 
marie  to  Uie  king's  government.  I then  brought  all  the  fact*  and 
proltahle  reasoning*  together  in  one  general  p..mt  of  view,  for  the 
assistance  of  my  two  colleagues  ju  urtiro,  that  they  might  form  an 
e»*icr  decision.  I drew,  indeed,  ray  own  conclusion* ; but  they 
were  not  positive,  hut  open  to  better  reasonings.  I , there  lore,  through 
tl»e  whole,  adopted  the  style  and  manner  or  that  which  Cicero  caUs 
the  tMihcrtHinim  gnus  dtrt  tdi.  I submitted  everything  U.  his  ma- 
esty  s wisdom  in  council,  aided  try  the  opinions  and  arguments  of 
much  higher  authority  titan  any  which  I could  offer."- Carrw-fuA.  B 


years.  I took  it  up,  laid  it  in  my  desk ; took  it 
up,  and  laid  it  in  my  desk  again,  that  it  might 
ripen  in  my  mind.  I saw  my  difficulties— I 
dreaded  being  hasty  or  positive,  and  I thought  no 
trouble  too  much  on  such  a public  subject,  which 
appeared  too  much  for  the  life  of  any  man,  and 
most  certainly  for  any  one  man’s  understanding.” 
Here  William  Burke  cried  out  rudelv — “ I de- 
sire to  know  w hat  w as  the  name  of  the  thing  which 
you  took  up  and  laid  down  so  often,  and  which  you 
delivered  in  at  last  to  his  majesty?”  “ I think, 
Mr.  Chairman,”  retorted  Marriott,  44  I remember 
the  face  of  that  gentleman  who  asks  me  the  ques- 
tion. I answer,  when  that  gentleman  was  himself 
in  office,  he  very  well  knew'  i chat  sort  of  things 
are  the  opinions  of  crown  lawyers .”  He  hod 
scarcely  said  the  words  when  there  arose  a loud 
cry,  “Withdraw!  withdraw!”  and  William 
Burke,  in  a towering  passion,  exclaimed  that  the 
witness  at  the  bar  had  behaved  without  any  re- 
spect to  the  House! — that  the  House  had  been  in- 
sulted enough  elsewhere  ! “ Wc  are  in  an  abject 

state,”  said  he ; “ we  are  very  ill  used ! The  oilier 
House  have  used  us  ill.  They  shut  us  out,  not  for 
fear  we  should  hear  w hat  they  do,  but  for  fear  wc 
should  see  they  do  nothing.  I am  glad  to  find  the 
origin  of  these  ill  manners  and  this  gross  contempt, 
in  a noble  lord.*  They  frame  the  bill  there,  delay 
it  by  keeping  it  in  their  hands,  then  send  it  down 
to  us ; and  now  we  are  to  hurry  through  it  without 
sufficient  information,  and  nobody  will  own  it. 
The  doors  are  shut  upon  us ; nobody  will  give  us 
information  !”  He  desired  that  the  witness  should 
be  ordered  to  withdraw,  ami  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  should  be  taken  w hether  he  had  put  an  im- 
proper question,  or  the  witness  made  an  improper 
answer.  Dr.  Marriott  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
accordingly.  Mr.  Pulteney  said,  with  great  bon - 
hommie , 44  I have  often  observed  much  confusion 
occasioned  in  this  House  when  a witness  of  wit 
and  abilities  is  examined.”  He  thought  it  was 
WTong,  considering  the  last  witness’s  situation,  to 
have  called  him  to  be  examined  at  all,  although 
they  had  been  refused  the  perusal  of  papers,  und 
although  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  had  de- 
clined telling  what  were  the  opinions  given  in  by 
them  upon  the  bill.  Lord  North  defended  the 
learned  civilian,  saying  that  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  House,  and  that  no  improper  question 
ought  to  be  put  to  him.  Burke  then  rose  to  apolo- 
gise for  his  brother  William,  and  concluded  a 
speech  of  some  length  by  saying  he  should  never 
have  concurred  in  the  motion  to  examine  the 
learned  gentleman,  if  the  motion  for  the  address 
for  papers  had  not  been  overruled.  Dr.  Marriott 
was  then  called  in  again.  But  the  examina- 
tion was  even  less  satisfactory  to  the  oppo- 
sition than  before,  the  doctor  refining,  draw- 
ing logical  distinctions,  and  skilfully  avoiding 
any  direct  answer,  and  one  or  two  of  the  puzzled 
members  of  the  committee  descending  to  down- 

• He  »lliul«l  to  Lonl  Marehmont.  who  had  m nnlely  moved  the 
ticlmion  of  all  rtfanirn,  mmUti  of  the  IIoum  of  Cwunonn,  aud 
all  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
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right  buffoonery.  * At  last  that  bold  de- 

bater, Colonel  Bam?,  took  the  civilian  in  hand. 
44  The  gentleman  at  the  bar,”  said  Bam?,  “ is  cer- 
tainly under  personal  difficulties  from  his  situation 
in  office,  and  from  not  being  a member  of  this 
House;  but  I see  he  bears  his  examination  with 
much  patience  and  good  humour.  We  were  all 
going  to  be  very  dull,  and  he  has  enlivened  us. 
He  has  been  asked  above  a hundred  questions,  and 
has  parried  them  all ; not  one  decisive  answer 
have  we  got.  I did  not  expect  he  would  have 
kept  his  ground  so  stoutly  against  numbers.  I 
will  nowr  beg  leave  to  try  him.  I undertake,  Sir, 
to  ask  him  one  very  easy  question,  which  I think 
he  may  and  will  answer.  What  do  you  think  is 
the  King  of  Prussia’s  religion?**  To  this  the  im- 
perturbable and  logical  doctor  replied,  44  I have  read 
some  of  his  works,  if  the  writings  arc  really  bis ; 
although  some  people  have  doubted  the  title, 
‘ (Euvres  du  Philosophe  de  Sans  Souci  * His  reli- 
gion may  be  judged  from  them.”  44  I desire  to 
know,”  added  the  querist  Barre,  44  what  you  judge 
the  King  of  Prussia’s  religion  to  be?”  44  From 
those  works,”  said  the  doctor,  44  I believe  his  ma- 
jesty has  no  formal  religion.”  44  Well,”  said 
Barre, 44  I am  the  only  person  that  has  got  a di- 
rect answer  from  the  gentleman.  But,  if  the  pro- 
vince of  Canada  were  to  be  ceded  to  his  Prussian 
majesty,  what  religion  would  he  introduce  into  it  ?” 
44  A Boldicr’s  religion,”  replied  the  doctor.  44  And 
what  is  a soldier’s  religion  ?”  enquired  the  colonel. 
44  If  I were  a soldier.  Sir,”  said  Marriott,  44  I 
would  answer,  my  honour.”  44  And  what  is  a 
lawyer’s  religion?”  asked  Barre.  44  Why,  his 
honour  too ; and  not  to  give  up  his  client,”  said 
the  doctor ; adding,  44  But  I suppose  the  gentleman 
knows  there  are  two  orders  of  lawyers  in  this 

• The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  a specimen  1 " Q.  l>o 
yon  tli ink  tlint  the  ('amuiians  will  not  »uffrr  greatly  if  the  habeas 
carpus  In  w i,  not  introduced  among  them  ? A.  The  idea  of  the  suffer- 
ini{  ia  llie  Idea  of  the  auffemr,  and  not  of  a third  person : I cannot 
answer  for  tin-  feelinjr*  of  the  famuli  in*.— Q.  (Cannot  you  conceive 
the  pain  of  another  person  ? A.  No  |mnon  has  a true  impression  of 
the  drum*  of  pain  or  pleasure  of  another  beiug ; there  is  no  complete 
medium  to  convey  the  sensations ; words  will  not  do  it  Nopcrtm 
cum  tell  what  a won  if  probity  and  rrjtertiu a,  teha  wishes  to  judae 
i etlhosst  error,  anil  to  do  ku  pubic  duty  im  an  nr  ri  toms  question,  J'rcss, 
when  put  upon  the  rack  tf  -i  No  man  in  thin  place  exactly 
know  s how  I feel  in  my  particular  and  relative  sit  tot  tom,  by  briny 
to  tony  kept  at  this  bar,  and  callrd  upon  to  answer  every  sort  of  ques- 
tion that  can  be  unayined,  about  all  pout  Ur  and  pr<Jnblc  things.  ft,, su 
such  u variety  of  persons  Witnesses,  by  all  the  law  1 know  In  the 

world,  are  cal  led  everywhere  only  to  speak  to  facts;  to  opinions,  no- 
where ; except  iu  one  court  of  religion  in  the  world.—  Q.  You  hare, 
then,  some  sort  of  idea  of  another  man's  suffering,  although  not  an 
ailr>|iiate  and  perfect  one-  Cannot  you  tell  the  House,  supposing  1 
were  to  give  the  gentleman  who  siU  below  me  a slap  on  the  face, 
what  he  would  suffer  ? [The  memlicr  who  put  the  question  U*ing  a 
slightly  made  mm,  and  the  gentleman  wlu>  sat  Ijcm-uth  him  a very 
stout  man,  and  the  Utter  turning  round  quick  to  look  at  him,  it  orea- 
sioned  a loud  laugh  ] I mean,  w luit  would  a person  struck  suffer 
when  there  are  visible  *igm  of  a violent  blow?  Suppose  tint  the 
blood  gushes  out  of  the  now*  ? A.  The  noses  of  some  people  bleed 
without  pain.  That  gmtlemau  might  have  a blow  on  the  nose,  and 
he  might  feel  it  ; I should  not.  I mean  he  would  feel  it  if  he  were 
sober ; if  he  were  drunk  he  might  not ; he  might  take  it  all  in  good 
part ; and,  as  for  the  blood,  swear  it  was  ail  good  claret.  - Member. 
Repest  the  answer.  A.  If  he  were  inebriated  he  might  not  feel. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I hope  mv  answers  are  not  impruper.  I desire  to  be 
serious;  I are  earliest.  The  auswer,  I take  it,  by  the  law  of  all 
evidence,  ought  to  Is*  of  the  same  colour  with  the  qtic.Unn,  and 
pointed  to  it.  Chairman.  Right,  certainly.”—  Camdith.  Tills  portion 
of  Cavendish's  arrount  appear*  to  he  copied  nearly  rerhttim  from  the 
report  of  the  evidence  published  at  the  time  and  given  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  . Iu  soma  other  places  the  two  accounts  vary 
•lightly. 
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country — the  civilians  and  the  common  lawyers. 
I ara  no  common  lawyer.  The  religion  of  which 
order  does  he  mean  ?”  44  Of  both,”  said  Bums 

44  The  common  lawyers,”  rejoined  the  doctor, 
44  must  answer  for  themselves.  I can  readily  answer 
for  the  civilians : they  are  ecclesiastical  lawyers, 
and  subscribe ; they  arc  of  the  religion  of  this 
country  by  law'  established.”  44  I see,”  said 
Colonel  Bam?,  44  there  is  no  hitting  the  gentle- 
man ; but  I have  read  an  opinion  of  some  weight 
in  a book  here  in  my  hand ; it  is  so  laid  down, 
that  I think  the  gentleman  cannot  escape  answer- 
ing it.  With  the  leave  of  the  House  I will  read 
it : — 4 In  order  to  judge  politically  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  suffering  the  Romish  religion  to  remain  an 
established  religion  of  the  state  in  any  part  of  your 
majesty’s  dominions,  the  Romish  religion — I mean 
its  doctrines,  not  its  ceremonies — ought  to  be  per- 
fectly understood.  The  opinion  of  the  royal  author 
of  the  Memoirex  de  Brandenburg  seems  to  be 
conclusive  on  this  head  to  every  sovereign  power, 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  the  best  both  for  the 
prince  and  the  people ; because  there  is  in  it  no 
middle  jwwcr  to  intervene  and  stand  before  the 
prince  against  the  people,  nor  before  the  people 
against  the  prince.*  The  House  now  sees  why  I 
put  the  other  question.  Did  you  ever  read  the 
Mcmoires  de  Brandenburg  ?”  (addressing  Mar- 
riott) ; 44  Is  that  which  I have  read,  the  King  of 
Prussia’s  opinion  ? Is  that  opinion  in  the  A/r- 
moirex  de  Brandenburg  ?**  44  I have  read,”  said 

the  doctor,  44  a book  with  that  title ; but  whether 
this  hook  was  his  writing,  or  whether,  being  his 
book,  that  w'as  his  opinion  (for  many  people  write 
hooks  who  are  not  of  opinion  with  their  own 
books),  I do  not  know.  There  is  something  like 
that  opinion  in  the  book.”  44  The  book,”  said 
Barre, 44  in  which  this  opinion  is  recommended  and 
adopted  ends  with  the  name  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man at  the  bar.”*  Dr.  Marriott,  bowing  with 
great  respect  around  to  the  IIoubc,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  said, — 44  I now  subscribe  to 
that  opinion  most  seriously  and  most  sincerely.”  He 
was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  committee  evi- 
dently having  had  quite  enough  of  him. 

Lord  North  next  proposed  the  reading  of  some 
papers  which  he  had  to  produce;  but  several 
members  thought  that  General  Murray,  who  had 
saved  the  town  of  Quebec  after  Wolfe’s  death, 
should  be  examined.  North  thought  that  the 
two  last  days  had  afforded  every  necessary  evi- 
dence, reminded  the  House  that  General  Murray 
left  the  province  five  yeurs  ago,  and  urged  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
ministers  objected  to  the  examination  of  Murray, 
because  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Mascres, 
and,  in  many  points,  with  the  opposition  in  the 
House.  The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  when 
38  voted  for  the  attendance  of  the  general,  and  90 
against  it.  On  Monday,  the  6th  of  June,  there 

• Marriott  had  printed  early  in  the  year  the  work  from  which 
Barn*  quoted— “ Plan  of  a Cod**  of  Law,  for  the  Province  at  Quebec. 
r«i>ort*d  l>>  the  Advocate  general."  Till*  plan  had  not  been  oltoge 
ther  followed  in  the  Quebec  Act. 
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was  a stormy  debate  on  the  new  boundaries  fixed 
by  the  bill.  Lord  North  denied  that  there  was 
any  intention  of  encroaching  upon  any  other  colony, 
and  said  that,  as  we  were  so  much  in  the  durk  as  to 
the  real  situation  of  the  country,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  anything  safer  than,  saving  the  rights  of 
the’  other  colonies,  to  leave  the  line  to  be  settled  on 
the  spot  by  commissioners,  and  persons  possessed  of 
local  knowledge.  And  he  proposed  an  amendment 
which  went  to  leave  the  limits  less  strictly  defined. 
Governor  Johnstone  objected  to  any  enlargement 
of  the  province,  sayimr  that  it  would  only  extend 
a despotic  government,  and  establish  a boundary 
line  somewhere,  where  God  and  nature  were  against 
it.  He  thought  the  colonists  themselves  the  best 
judges  in  the  matter.  “ Sir,”  said  he,  14  a great 
maxim  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  our  coloni- 
zation is — let  men  manage  their  own  affairs ; they 
will  do  it  better  on  the  spot,  than  those  at  a distance 
can  possibly  do  it  for  them.”  He  further  said  that 
the  whole  bill  was  full  of  contradictions,  implying, 
as  it  did,  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  not  essential, 
that  trial  by  jury  was  not  the  best  way  of  trying  civil 
rights,  that  monopoly  was  favourable  to  commerce, 
that  the  Popish  religion  was  better  than  the  Pro- 
testant, and  that  the  free  system  of  government 
given  us  by  our  ancestors  required  to  be  mixed 
with  the  despotism  of  France,  &c.  Burke,  who 
was  interested  for  his  clients,  the  assembly  of 
New  York,  said  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
knowing  what  the  limits  of  Canada  had  been  or 
what  they  might  be  made;  and  he  moved  that 
John  Pownall,  Esq.,  under-secretary  for  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  should  attend  the  committee.  Lord 
North  objected ; and  then  Burke  delivered  a very 
long  speech,  to  explain  what  he  considered  the  pro- 
per frontier  line.  The  debate  which  followed  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  it  led  to  some  trifling  alterations  in 
the  wording  of  the  bill.  On  the  7th  Burke  again 
attacked  the  bill,  and  condemned  all  the  legislative 
portion  of  it.  “ I am  not  unwilling,”  said  he, 11  to 
intermit  some  part  of  the  English  laws,  so  far  as 
they  interfere  with  the  habits  of  the  Canadians.  I 
consider  the  Canadians  as  the  first  object  of  atten- 
tion ; no  doubt  the  English  subjects  ought  to  be 
the  second  object.  They  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a 
great  object  of  attention ; while  every  security  to 
their  liberty  should  be  established.  I would  fiave 
English  liberty  carried  into  the  French  colonies, 
hut  I would  not  have  French  slavery  brought  into 
the  English  colonies.  The  clause  goes  to  deprive 
the  subjects  of  Canada  of  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
clamation ; it  goes  also  to  deprive  the  English  sub- 
ject of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  England,  while  he 
is  residing  in  a place  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain.”  Later  in  the  day,  when 
Lord  North  moved  an  additional  clause,  Burke 
spoke  with  still  greater  warmth.  The  bill,  as  ori- 
ginally framed,  and  ns  passed  by  the  Lords, 
secured  to  the  Catholic  clergy  their  accustomed 
dues  and  rights  with  respect  to  such  persons  only 
as  should  profess  their  religion,  without  any  men- 


tion whatever  of  a provision  for  the  Protestant 
clergy.  Lord  North  proposed  to  add  these  words — 

44  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  to  make  such 
provision  out  of  the  rest  of  the  said  accustomed 
dues  and  rights  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Pro- 
tcstnnt  religion,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  a Protestant  clergy  within  the  said  province, 
as  he  or  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  ne- 
cessary or  expedient.”  His  lordship  ventured  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  insert  this  proviso,  in  order  to  enable 
the  king  hereafter  to  support  the  Protestants  of 
Canada,  in  case  they  should  become  entitled  to 
have  their  clergy  provided  for  by  the  tithe,  &c.  44  I 

am  not  a little  hurt,”  said  Burke,  44  that  the  evils 
of  arbitrary  power  are  to  be  corrected  by  insertion 
of  other  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  It  seems  to  be 
asserted  that  the  holders  of  these  things  hold  them 
not  by  act  of  parliament,  but  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
In  fact,  everything  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
king's  pleasure.  It  leaves  the  possession  of  tithe 
not  fixed  agreeably  to  any  certain  rule,  but  posses- 
sion at  the  king’s  pleasure.  We  find  the  king's 
pleasure  twisted  about  every  fibre  of  this  bill.  AH 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  that  beautiful  idol,  the  king's 
pleasure ! I want  as  much  of  law  as  you  please, 
and  as  little  of  the  king's  pleasure  as  possible. 
This  act  gives  to  his  majesty  a power  to  appoint. 
Does  it  restrain  him  from  taking  away,  when, 
where,  or  how  much,  he  pleases?  Does  it  not 
give  him  power  to  rob  the  Popish  clergy,  without 
giving  any  advantage  to  the  Protestant  clergy?  I 
hope  it  will  become  a fund  directly  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  clergy.  Never  will  I give  a vote 
for  abolishing  all  religion ; for  tithe  is  the  large 
premium  upon  religion.  Some  Protestant  clergy 
are  wanted  immediately,  because  there  are  some 
Protestant  inhabitants.  Let  the  la\v  be  the  golden 
rule,  that  establishes  religion  for  the  Frenchman, 
or  gives  it  to  the  Englishman.  I want  a legal  pro- 
vision, not  an  arbitrary  provision.  Let  those  who 
have  the  tithes,  and  those  who  get  them,  have 
them  and  get  them  by  law.  Taxgs  unapplied  are 
not  taxes.  The  clause  might  seem  to  give  the 
king  a power  of  taxing,  but  everything  that  gives 
the  power  gives  the  means.  I will  move  an  addi- 
tion, which  shall  give  the  power  of  taxing  to  par- 
liament, as  an  amendment.”  Dunning,  Charles 
Fox,  and  Thomas  Towushcnd,  jun.,  spoke  on  the 
same  side.  The  last  mentioned  gentleman  said — 
44 1 want  to  sec  some  specific  provision  immediately 
made  in  Canada  for  the  Protestant  religion.  I 
was  concerned  to  hear  that,  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
there  was  not  a single  place  of  worship  for  the 
Protestants ; which  I consider  to  have  been  a great 
disgrace  to  the  English  governor.  I was  surprised 
at  an  expression  dropped  by  the  noble  lord — that  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Canada,  at  present,  was  hardly 
an  object  worthy  of  consideration.  During  the 
w hole  of  these  discussions  pains  have  been  taken 
by  the  prime  minister  of  this  country,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  rank  the  Pro- 
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testants  in  Canada  as  low  as  possible,  in  number, 
consequence,  and  character.”  To  this  Lord  North 
replied,  “ The  honourable  gentleman  is  word- 
catching.  I certainly  did  say,  that  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  were  so  few,  that  they  were  hardly 
worthy  of  attention  ; but  I explained  it  at  the  time. 
What  I meant  was,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  at  present  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  provide  establishments  and  a revenue 
for  them.”  Burke  spoke  again,  saying  among 
other  strong  things,  that  the  bill  did  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Popery,  but  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Atheism.  “ I will  suppose  this  case,” 
said  he: — 44  When  a man  in  Canada  issued  for  his 
tithe,  he  will  declare  that  he  does  not  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion : he  then  walks  directly 
into  that  mass-house  or  church  for  the  support  of 
which  lie  has  positively  refused  to  engage  himself: 
lie  says,  he  does  not  profess  the  Popish  religion ; 
and,  supposing  he  abstracts  himself  from  all  reli- 
gion, he  pays  no  tithe.  If  this  be  allowed  you  are 

encout aging  him  to  be  an  Atheist I shall 

propose  a clause,  providing  that  the  tithe  paid  by 
persons  not  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  !>e  handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.”  And  be  concluded  this  speech 
with  a proposition,  which  must  have  grated  harshly 
on  religious  prejudice,  and  have  offended  equally, 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  most  classes  of  dis- 
senters. 44  When  the  people,”  said  he,  ‘‘become 
divided  in  their  religion,  why  not  follow  the  gener- 
ous example  set  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by 
which  the  duties  of  two  or  three  establishments 
were  discharged  in  the  same  church  on  the  same 
day,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
reformed  Protestant  religion?  This  Mas  setting 
an  example  of  toleration  worthy  of  a Christian 
church.  This  was  a happy  union  that  fixed  reli- 
gious peace  for  ever  in  those  provinces.”  Thurlow 
defended  Lord  North’s  clause  as  reconciling  all 
difficulties,  as  leaving  the  Catholics  a fair  share  of 
their  dues,  and  providing  at  the  same  time  for  a 
Protestant  church,  which  was  in  a manner  to  be 
created ; and  he  thought  it  highly  improper  to  be 
called  upon  to  declare  by  vote  that  the  House 
Mould  place  greater  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  a religious  society,  than  in  the  king. 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Governor  Johnstone,  Mr. 
William  Burke,  and  Mr.  Baker,  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  bill,  and  spoke  of  the  danger  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  becoming  an  army  in 
the  pay  of  the  King  of  England.  Colonel  Barn* 
drove  home  this  last  argument  in  a tone  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a great  impression  out  of  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  upon  the  Presby- 
terians of  New  England.  44 1 suspected  through- 
out,” exclaimed  Barre,  44  that  there  was  some 
mischief  intended,  and  not  avowed  in  the  bill  it- 
self. A very  extraordinary  indulgence  is  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  ami  one  calculated 
to  gain  the  hearts  and  affections  of  these  people. 
To  this  I cannot  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
good  purposes ; but,  if  you  are  about  to  raise  a 
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Popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies , from  this  time 
all  hope  of  peace  in  America  will  be  destroyed. 
The  Americans  Mill  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their 
task-masters,  and,  in  the  end,  their  executioners. 
I smelt  this  business  out  from  the  beginning.  But 
is  it  prudent  to  arm  the  Canadians,  so  long  as  you 
can  keep  them  unarmed  ? If  you  accustom  them 
to  arms,  will  they  ever  get  rid  of  their  military 
spirit  ? Will  they  not  look  up  to  their  own  coun- 
try?. And  will  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  that 
country  to  cultivate  this  military  spirit  more  and 
more  ? I M*ash  my  hands  of  this  business.  I 
here  declare  my  solemn  aversion  to  it.  I know 
what  you  mean.  Liheravi  an  imam  me  am!  I 
have  foretold  the  thing.”  The  secretary-at-war, 
Lord  Barrington,  told  the  colonel  that,  in  a military 
point  of  vieM',  the  bill  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  condition  of  the  Canadians ; that  ever  since  the 
conquest  every  Canadian  might  become  a common 
soldier  by  merely  taking  a short  oath  to  be  faithful 
to  the  king ; that  no  Canadian  could  serve  as  an 
officer  Mithout  taking  all  the  oaths ; so  that  there 
was  every  guard  after  the  bill  should  be  passed 
that  there  Mas  previously.  The  question  being 
put,  Lord  North’s  additional  clause  was  agreed  to 
at  a very  late  hour,  M'ithout  a division.  The  oppo- 
sition then  moved  that  the  chairman  should  leave 
the  chair,  but  they  were  out- voted  by  75  against  31 ; 
and  some  other  clauses  of  the  bill  were  debated  and 
hastily  agreed  to  in  spite  of  Charles  Fox’s  com- 
plaints of  indecent  precipitation.  On  Wednesday 
the  8th,  the  House  having  resolved  itself  again  into 
a committee,  Burke,  who  had  complained  of  fatigue 
the  preceding  night,  rose  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
again  stigmatised  the  hill,  and,  still  more,  the 
hurry  with  M-hich  it  was  driven.  He  said  that  fix- 
ing the  geography  had  only  been  the  work  of  one 
day,  and  fixing  the  religion  of  another.  lie  spoke 
of  a fete  champetre  about  to  he  given,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability of  its  thinning  still  further  a House  already 
so  very  thin.  He  and  others  might  prefer  duty  to 
pleasure,  hut  they  had  need  of  rest  in  this  m arm 
weather.  .Lord  North  said,  that  for  his  part  he 
did  not  care  for  the  entertainment,  and  did  not 
desire  to  adjourn  till  Friday  the  10th ; and  lie 
accused  the  opjiosition  of  studying  how  to  delay 
the  hill  and  prolong  the  session.  This  called  up 
Thomas  Townshend,  jun.,  who  said,  44  I must  com- 
plain of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  clauses 
have  been  carried  through  the  committee.  I will 
venture  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  majority  have 
never  heard  the  debates.  The  majority  consists  of 
those  gentlemen  mIio  take  their  meals  regularly, 
and  who  are  now  taking  their  dinners.  They  come 
in  when  they  have  dined,  and  arc  extremely  cla- 
morous, crying,  go  on  ! go  on  ! and  noM'  I under- 
stand we  are  to  adjourn  over  to-morroM-  for  a fete 
champetre ; and  to  he  sure,  the  day  that  folhnvs 
the  9th  of  June  is  a day  more  proper  for  a file 
champe're  than  for  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I cannot  hut 
confess  that  the  noble  lord  has  shoMm  an  amazing 
degree  of  foresight  in  fixing,  above  all  other  days 
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in  the  year,  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  finishing  a bill 
which  goes  to  establish  Popery.*  For  God’s  sake, 
Sir,  let  us  conic  down  with  white  roses  in  our  huts! 

A day  more  propitious  for  a bill  of  this  complexion 

could  not  have  been  fixed  on This  bill  will 

make  the  Canadians  the  detestation  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America!”  Barre  assisted  him  in 
fixing  the  papistical  stain  upon  the  bill.  “ This 
bill,”  said  he,  u originated  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  popish  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Lords 
are  the  Romish  priests,  who  will  give  his  ma- 
jesty absolution  for  breaking  bis  promise  given 
in  the  proclamation  of  1703.  In  this  bill  they 
have  done  like  all  other  priests — not  considered 
separately  the  crimes  with  which  the  bdl  abounded, 
hut  have  bundled  them  all  up  together,  and,  for 
dispatch,  given  absolution  for  the  whole  at  once. 
When,  however,  the  measure  came  down  to  this 
House,  its  members,  not  being  so  popishly  in- 
clined, wished  to  have  some  information.  They 
asked  for  papers : all  the  papers  they  asked 
for  were  not  granted.  They  usked  for  evidence: 
all  the  evidence  was  not  granted.  The  first 
nmn  who  governed  the  colony  (General  Mur- 
ray) you  would  not  hear,  though  I stated  the 
reasons  why  he  ought  to  be  called.  The  chief 
justice  and  the  attorney-general  of  Canada  were 
both  examined ; and  their  testimony  goes  in  the 
teeth  of  this  bill.  Thus  it  is  decidedly  opposite 
to  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most  respectable  men 
in  the  kingdom.  When  the  noble  lord  was  asked 
for  the  papers  containing  these  opinions,  he  refused 
to  give  them,  alleging  that  the  reports  are  very  long : 
but  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  are  both 
in  this  House,  und  I wished  to  hear  the  abstract 
of  their  opinions  given  hv  themselves.  This  they 
could  have  done,  but  the  House  would  not  let  them. 
The  advocate-general  was  called  to  the  bar,  upon 
which  they  said  we  meant  to  create  dclay.t  .... 
Some  time  ago  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
wc  were  not  to  expect  a general  election : the 
report  now  runs  that  parliament  is  immediately  to 
be  dissolved ; and  in  truth.  Sir,  after  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  the  sooner  it  is  dissolved  the  better ! In 
its  infancy  it  was  a very  compliant  one,  and  hu- 
moured the  ministry  in  what  I thought  a strong 
measure;  I mean  the  Middlesex  election.  It  con- 
tinued to  do  so  up  to  the  middle  of  its  existence ; 
nud,  upon  its  dissolution,  people  may  say,  us  they 
did  after  the  death  of  King  Charles,  that,  by  some 
papers  found  after  its  decease,  thcTc  is  great  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  died  in  the  profession  of  the  | 
Homan  Cutholic  religion.”  Mr.  Jenkinsou  re- 
plied with  some  point,  “The  honourable  colonel  i 
tells  us  that  this  parliament  is  a Roman  Catholic  j 
parliament,  and  very  near  its  end.  1 have  always  i 
understood  that,  when  a Catholic  is  dying,  he  is  i 

• Tli*  10th  or  June  was  the  birthday  of  the  OU  Pretender. 

t llitrrr  ihn«ol  pretty  plaiuly  that  in'  felt  he  had  hml  the  won't  of 
It  in  the  trial  of  wit  with  Marriott.  " That  witnc**."  will  he.  *■  ii  so 
singular  a man,  that  1 cannot  persuade  mv«elf  to  foe  out  of  temper 
with  him.  He  mounted  very  hipli.  and  pranced,  and  noser 

moved  from  the  place.  1 noticed  a few  eXpre«ions  not  Immintf 
him  un  a witness  at  this  lm.  font  altogether  singular  from  atuan  who 
rlU  you  he  has  no  memory."—  CareadiiA, 
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generally  attended  by  a number  of  troublesome 
people,  disposed  to  put  many  troublesome  ques- 
tions to  him.  Now,  I Hope  that  Cutholic  practice 
will  not  be  followed  in  our  case,  but  that  he  will, 
at  least,  allow  us  to  die  in  quiet.”  The  chairman 
then  rend  the  clause  of  the  bill  concerning  the 
legislative  council  for  Canada.*  Mr.  Dempster 
thought  that  the  number  of  members  for  such 
council  was  rather  small,  and  that  it  ought  to 
consist  of  thirty  rather  than  of  seventeen.  Cap- 
tain Phipps  objected  to  an  averment  in  the  bill, 
that  it  was  at  present  inexpedient  to  call  an 
assembly,  and  wished  to  know*  w hy  some  reserva- 
tion was  not  mndc  in  favour  of  an  assembly,  and 
of  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  interfere.  u It  is 
with  great  caution,”  said  he,  “that  this  House, 
acting  legislatively,  ought  to  concur  with  the  other 
House,  to  tAke  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  vest  it  in  the  Crown.”  Governor  John- 
stone affirmed  that  the  F.nglish  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica had  flourished  more  than  any  others,  because 
they  had  hud  more  freedom.  “ I hope,”  said  he, 
“ gentlemen  will  not  now  come  to  the  conclusion, 
because  certain  assemblies  in  America  have  re- 
cently been  tumultuous  on  a nice  point,  that  there- 
fore all  assemblies  arc  to  be  discountenanced.  1 
know'  that  meeting  an  assembly  is  more  dreadful  to 
evil  doers  than  meeting  the  House  of  Commons. 
I know  that  without  an  assembly  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  various  concerns  of  the  country. 
My  difficulty  lies  here:  I think  you  should  make 
the  individuals  composing  that  legislative  authority 
feel  that  they  have  some  rights.  To  induce  them 
to  give  their  voice  faithfully,  und  without  fear  ami 
terror,  they  must  hold  some  rights  in  the  place 
they  possess.  The  tyranny  of  a number  is  greater 
than  the  tyranny  of  a tew.  If  there  were  no 
House  of  Commons,  does  any  gentleman  believe 
that  the  King  and  the  House  of  I^rnls  would  not 
be  more  tyrannical  than  the  king  alone?  We  we 
it  daily.  A multitude  will  do  things  which  a 
single  person , through  shame y would  not  dare  to 
perform.  I see  throughout  the  whole,  that  the 
interest  of  the  governor,  and  the  interest  of  the  re- 
ceiver-general, are  the  predominant  features  of  the 
hill,  together  with  surrounding  our  older  colonies 
with  a line  of  despotism.  A3  an  Irishman  said  to 
me,  in  that  nice  metaphorical  language  that  be- 
longs to  his  country,  * You  arc  coming  round  and 
round,  till,  like  water  flowing  in  upon  an  island, 
encroaching  upon  it  more  and  more,  you  w ill  not 
leave  a foot  of  ground  for  the  fowl  of  the  air  to  rest 
upon.'  I fear  you  will  not  leave  a foot  for  liberty  to 

• The  rbuM,  as  it  stood  in  the  lull,  vai — •*  That  it  dial  I and 
may  b*  lawful  for  hi*  majesty,  hi*  Itch*  and  successor*.  fov  warrant 
under  hi«  or  their  *iguct  or  sign  manual,  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council,  to  rorutliute  and  upp.iim  a council,  to  rou*i«t 
of  oil'll  )M-nmii<i  resident  tbeie,  not  exceeding  twenty-three  nor  I run 
than  seventeen,  mn  hi*  majesty,  hi*  licit*  and  suco-wuir*.  •hall  tic 
pleased  to  appoint ; and,  ujnui  the  death  removal,  or  absence  of  any 
of  the  members  of  tlic  mi  id  council,  in  like  manner  to  constitute  and 
a|i|H>iiil  such  ami  so  ninny  utlin  person  or  |riwiun»»  *hall  foe  ncc»» 
•.try  la  supply  the  vacancy* or  vacancies;  which  council,  so  ap]iointeil 
or  nominated,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  dull  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  oitiinaurc*  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  pood 
govern Bicnt  of  the  said  province,  with  the  consent  of  his  majevy's 
governor  or  commander- in-chief  lor  the  time  being.'1 
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rest  upon  !”  I>ord  Beauchamp  said  that  no  one 
had  ventured  to  assert  that  it  would  always  be  in- 
expedient to  give  the  province  an  assembly ; that 
no  man  could  foresee  what  changes  would  happen ; 
and  that,  for  himself,  he  was  in  hopes  that  there 
were  such  events  in  the  womb  of  time  as  might 
make  a freer  plan  of  government  admissible.  He 
denied  that  the  establishment  of  a popular  assem- 
bly in  Canada  was  objected  to  in  consequence  of 
our  unhappy  disputes  with  our  other  colonies. 
Lord  North  informed  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  the  council  of  Quebec  a power 
to  raise  certain  rates,  but  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  convey  to  them  any  general  power  of 
imposing  taxes  ujxm  the  province.  He  moved  an 
amendment  or  proviso  to  this  effect,  which  was 
agreed  to  after  a slight  cavil  from  Charles  Fox. 
The  fpiestion  was  then  put  upon  the  whole  clause, 
and  Fox  spoke  again.  He  said  that  from  all  the 
information  he  had  obtained  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  instead  of  being  inexpedient,  it  was 
really  expedient  to  give  the  French  Canadians  a 
representative  government  by  a house  of  assembly. 
He  now*  pronounced  a prelude  to  those  doctrines  of 
religious  liberty  which  afterwards  made  his  name 
so  famous  throughout  the  world.  “ No  one,”  said 
he,  “ is  urging  the  circumstance  of  the  people  of 
Canuda  being  Roman  Catholics  as  an  objection  to 
an  assembly,  and  I trust  I shall  never  again. hear 
such  an  objection  stated ; for  no  one  who  lias  ever 
conversed  with  Roman  Catholics  can  believe  that 
there  is  anything  repugnant  in  their  views  to  the 
princ  iples  of  political  freedom.  The  principles  of 
political  freedom,  though  not  practised  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  are  ns  much  cherished  and 
revered  by  the  people  as  in  Protestant  countries.” 
Lord  North,  in  reply,  contended  that  the  evidence 
heard  at  the  bar  justified  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  bill.  “ The  governor,”  said  he,  “ certainly 
is  evidence  against  an  assembly  ; the  chief  justice 
certainly  is  evidence  against  an  assembly.  Mr. 
Maseres  is  for  an  assembly;  hut,  in  point  of 
fact,  what  came  out  in  evidence  ? That  there  were 
in  the  province  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  Protestant  families,  whose  num- 
bers we  will  suppose  to  he  a thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  persons ; hut  very  few  of  them  arc  pos- 
sessed of  any  property  at  all.  The  fair  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  assembly  would  he  composed 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Nowr,  I ask,  is  it  sale  for 
this  country — for  we  must  consider  this  country — 
to  put  the  principal  power  into  the  hands  of  an 
assembly  of  Roman  Catholic  new-  subjects?  I 
agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  may  he  honest,  able,  worthy, 
sensible  men,  entertaining  very  correct  notions  of 
political  liberty ; hut  I must  say,  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  religion  which  makes  it  not  prudent 
in  a Protestant  government  to  establish  an  assem- 
bly consisting  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics.”  Fox 
had  said  that  there  was  more  danger  to  he  looked 
for  from  the  seigneurs  of  Canada,  who  were  to  be 
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included  in  the  council,  than  from  the  commoner 
sort,  who  would  elect  to  an  house  of  assembly 
North  replied  that  some  of  the  seigneurs  would, 
he  hoped,  he  admitted  to  the  council ; but  then 
the  governor  could  choose  those  on  whom  lie  could 
most  rely ; they  would  also  be  rcmoveahle  by  the 
crown,  suid  would  not  depend  wholly  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  electors.  “ I repeat,”  said  his 
lordship,  “ that  it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  call 
an  assembly.  That  it  may  ever  be  desirable  to 
give  the  Canadians  a constitution  in  every  respect 
like  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  I will  not 
say ; hut  I earnestly  hope  that  they  w ill,  in  the 
course  of  time,  enjoy  as  much  of  our  laws,  and  a* 
much  of  our  constitution,  as  may  be  beneficial  for 
that  country  anil  safe  for  this.  But  that  time  is 
not  yet  come.”  In  the  end  the  original  clause 
about  the  council  was  agreed  to  without  a division. 
Mr.  Jenkinson  then  rose  to  propose  a substitute  for 
the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  others  taking  office  under  the  king,  in 
Canada.  This  clause  also  was  agreed  to  without 
a division.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  was  then 
read ; after  which,  William  Burke  made  another 
loud  speech  about  the  dangers  of  popery.  11  This,” 
said  he,  “ is  the  worst  hill  that  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  a British  council.  It  is  a bill  to  es- 
tablish the  popish  religion — to  establish  despotism. 
There  have  been  instances  in  our  uffiurs,  in  which, 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  we  have  established 
freedom,  as  fur  as  we  could,  in  a certain  locality ; 
but  to  establish  popery — to  establish  despotism  in 
a conquered  province — is  what  we  have  never 
before  done.”  He  then  complained  of  the  late 
season  at  which  the  bill  had  been  brought  down, 
and  observed  that  lie  could  not  count  forty  mem- 
bers at  that  time  in  the  House.  Men  of  rank  and 
property  hud  all  been  tired  out,  and  had  gone  to 
the  country.  Other  gentlemen  were  unaccountablv 
silent.  There  wus  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  w ho  was 
a lord  of  trade,  and  possessed  of  a deal  of  wit  and 
a deal  of  information ; hut  lie  was  as  silent  as  the 
attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general,  who  had 
been  very  sparing  of  their  law.  It  was  disgraceful 
in  these  learned  persons  not  to  tell  the  House 
whether  the  king  was  or  was  not  bound  by  the 
bill  to  apply  a portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
tithes  in  Canada  to  the  establishment  of  a Pro- 
testant clergy  in  that  province.” 

On  the  following  day  gentlemen  went  to  the  fete 
champctrc  ;*  but  the  House  met  again  on  Fridav 

• CJiveii  at  The  Oikn.  iu  Surrey,  nn  nrcwion  of  Loiil  siaolev  < 
approach  in?  marriage  wi  lt  [.tidy  h-lty  ll-imilum,  only  •laughter  ’of 
tin*  1 hike  of  Hamilton.  Ai-curditig  lo  the  rhnmirlii  of  the  time  it 
w.n  a m<wt  splendid  affair,  niul  niMirly  3'X»  of  the  nobility  « ere  jm- 
rent  at  it.  Tlic  entertainment*  of  tlieday  and  eveiiiax:  'M-re  exceed- 
ingly Brand  and agreeable.  It* name  cluimpltre  a «» truly  charneicr i*tir, 
every  fnuriful  malic  iqiort  *»d  g.tn>e  bring  introducerl  There  w»-t* 
(.'roup*  «>i  shepherds  and  shepherdeiihy  variously  attired.  who  skipped 
alroiit,  kicking  at  tamliourineii,  which  were  pendant  from  the  tree*, 
and  many  person*  habited  as  pea«ant!i.  who  attended  awing*  and 
other  riniii*eiuciit»,  and  onx-arionaily  formed  porfte*  ^K'lrrre*  U>  dar.ee 
quadrille*.”  At  night  the  per  form  anr-r*  her  a me  much  more  rompli- 
rated  and  allegorical.  “ In  the  centre  of  the  ball-room  an  aun.-nt 
Druid  appeared,  with  a bough  of  mUletoe.  and  ut.a  clia racier i»t*- 
dreaa.  A Mime  wa*  at«n  introduced,  exhibiting  a group  or  taunt  anil 
dryads,  in  picturr*«pic  habit*  of  tiger-akin*  ornamented  with  oak  - 
leave*,  over  a line  row-coloured  *iih  : the»e  i-ntertained  trie  coui|atuy 
with  a serious  dance  uuder  the  direction  of  Signor  Lepi,  the  (>)wiae 
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the  10th,  when  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  re|x>rtcil  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  had  been  made  in 
committee.  There  was  much  puzzling  about  the 
boundary-line,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  went 
up  stairs  with  maps  and  charts  to  settle  it,  while 
the  House  was  supposed  to  be  proceeding  upon  it. 
This  busted  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  during  which 
the  House  in  reality  did  nothing.*  When  Burke 
and  the  others  returned  some  of  the  boundury 
amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  others  rejected. 
Mr.  Mackworth  then  rose,  and,  after  talking  of  the 
flood  of  eloquence  which  for  five  days  had  deluged 
the  House,  even  to  washing  away  a large  portion 
of  its  members,  he  began  a new  discussion  upon 
trial  bv  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  moved  that  the  fol- 
lowing clause  should  be  added  to  the  bill : — “ That 
in  all  trials  relating  to  property  or  civil  rights 
where  the  value  shall  exceed  a certain  sum,  either 
of  the  contending  parties  may  demand  a trial  by 
jury,  constituted  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  that  the  issue  between  the  parties  shall  be 
determined  by  the  verdict  of  such  jury,  and  not 
otherwise."  Serjeant  Glynn  was  glad  that  this 
danse  had  been  proposed,  and  he  spoke  twice,  and 
tit  considerable  length,  in  support  of  it.  Glynn 
was  followed  by  Dunning,  Thomas  Townshend, 
jun.,  Mr.  George  Byng,  Burke,  and  one  or  two 
others  ; but  upon  a division  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a majority  of  83  against  40.  Thomas 
Townshend,  jun.,  then  moved  that  the  legislative 
council,  which,  as  admitted  in  the  bill,  wan  not  to 
be  perpetual,  should  be  limited  to  seven  years ; but 
this  was  negatived  instantly.  Mr.  Dempster  next 
moved  that  a clause  should  be  inserted,  securing  the 
English  privileges  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  bail  in 
cases  of  commitment.  This,  upon  a division,  was 
negatived  by  a majority  of  76  against  21.  Nothing 

1 ionic  ballet-master.  A pantomime  Story  wn»  reyresentMl  l»y  I Ik* 
•Inner,  iu  which  Cupid  anil  My mrn  were  introduced  as  principal  cha 
rartrn,”  fcc.-Ww.  R«j. 

• Tilt-  great  difference  in  opinion  «m  whether  a Dreed  tract  of 
uninhabited  country  should  Itelon*  »o  Canada  or  New  York.  The 
following  i*  the  clause  an  Anally  agreed  to:—' "That  all  the  territories 
iwlands  and  countries  in  North  America,  lie  loo  ring  to  the  crown  of 
lireat  Britain,  bounded  on  the  south  bv  a line  from  tin*  Bay  of  Cha- 
lours,  alou#  the  hi*h  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  thenj- 
M. | vi'a  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  tall  into  the 
jrt-n,  to  a point  in  forty  five  tiegmn  of  northern  latitude,  on  the 
eo stern  bank  of  the  riser  Connecticut,  keeping  the  same  latitude 
directly  we-t,  through  the  Like  Champlain,  until,  in  the  same  lati- 
tu«lc,  it  Du-el>  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  from  thence  up  the  ctutrrn 
t*sink  of  the  said  river  to  the  Luke  Ontario;  thence  through  the  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  river  commonly  called  Niagara;  and  thence  along  by 
the  eastern  and  south  eastern  hank  of  Lake  Erie,  following  the  said 
hank,  until  the  shall  l»e  itiUTsectcil  bv  the  northern  boundary, 
if  ranted  by  the  charter  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  case  the 
luanin  »h  til  Ite  so  intersected  ; and  from  thence  along  the  naid  northern 
and  western  I *>•  mil.  tries  of  the  said  province,  until  the  said  western 
boundary  strike  the  Ohio  ; l>ut.  in  case  the  said  hank  of  the  said  lake 
shall  not  be  found  to  le  so  intersected,  then  following  the  said  hank 
until  It  shall  arrive  at  that  point  of  the  said  hank  which  shall  In* 
nearest  to  the  north  western  angle  of  the  said  province  of  lVtm*\l- 
vnnia.  and  thence,  bv  n right  line,  to  the  said  north-wiwtern  angle  of 
the  said  province ; and  thence  aloug  the  western  boundary  of  the 
*.»id  province,  until  it  strike  the  river  Ohio;  and  along  the  bank  of 
the  said  river,  westward,  to  the  bunk*  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north- 
ward to  the  southern  Imnndary  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  mer- 
chants adventurer* of  England  trading  to  Hudson’*  Bay;  ami  also 
all  such  territories.  islands,  and  countries,  which  have,  since  the  loth 
of  February,  n«3,  been  made  part  of  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land. lie,  and  they  are  hereby,  during  hi*  majesty’* pleasure. annexed 
u»,  and  made  tart  and  parcel  of.  the  province  of  guehec.  as  created 
and  established  by  the  »uid  royal  proclamation  of  the  tth  of  October. 
17«S.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  rontained  relative  to  tin* 
Itoundary  of  U»e  province  of  Quebec,  shall  in  anv  wise  affect  the  bound- 
aries ot  any  other  colony. " 


daunted,  Dempster  then  moved  that  the  debates 
and  sittings  of  the  legislative  council  should  be 
open,  and  not  carried  on  with  closed  doors.  This 
also  was  negatived.  Still  untired,  Dempster  said 
that  it  was  not  expressed  in  the  bill  whether  the 
governor  was  to  sit  in  the  council  or  not ; and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  governor  ought  not  to  be 
present,  but  ought  merely  to  be  presumed  present 
like  his  majesty.  Lord  North  said  that  whether 
the  council  should  sit  with  or  without  the  governor 
he  could  not  say,  but  the  governor  was  to  have 
the  negative.  It  was  now  very  late,  ami  the  House 
broke  up,  ordering  t he  question  of  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  to  stand  for  Monday  the  13th.  When 
Monday  came  Charles  Fox  spoke  again  against  the 
bill  as  a money-bill,  ami  an  attack  made  by  the 
Lords  on  the  privileges  of  the  House.  “ l have 
always,**  said  he,  “ acted  with  those  who  hold  that 
our  glory  depends  upon  our  privileges;  I have 
always  differed  from  those  who  abandon  those  pri- 
vileges. In  the  course  of  this  parliament  we  have 
given  up  privileges  enough,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  shall  give  up  the  only 
privilege  not  yet  violated.  After  having  given 
up  privileges  of  various  kinds,  such  as  those  of 
protection  to  juries,  and  of  judgment  upon  elec- 
tions ; after  having  suffered  poor  printers  to  insult 
us  with  impunity,  on  the  principle  that  they  were 
too  contemptible  to  be  resisted — are  we  now  to 
crown  all,  by  considering  the  House  of  Lords  as  too 
contemptible  to  be  opposed,  aud  to  surrender  to 
them  a privilege  that  we  have  carefully  retained 
until  this  time  ?”  The  House  was  thin,  and  two 
other  members,  and  no  more,  spoke  : — Mr.  Cooper 
thought  that  the  privileges  of  the.  Commons  were 
left  untouched  and  unaffected  by  the  bill,  while 
Mr.  Howard  said  it  was  a direct  infringement  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  und  as  such  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  table  by  the  speaker,  and  kicked 
out  of  the  house  by  somebody  else.  The  question 
being  then  put,  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  House 
divided  56  for  ministry  and  only  20  against  them.* 
The  bill  being  thus  passed  by  the  Commons  was 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  for  their  necessary  concur- 
rence in  the  amendments  which  had  been  made. 
On  the  16th  their  lordships  took  these  alterations 
into  consideration  ; and  Chatham  rose  to  reprobate 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  hill.  He  said  that  it  went 
to  establish  the  worst  of  despotisms,  and  that  it  w as 
a most  cruel,  oppressive,  and  odious  measure,  tear- 
ing up  justice  and  every  good  * principle  by  the 
roots; — that,  by  abolishing  the  trial  by  jury,  he 
supposed  the  framers  of  the  bill  considered  that 
blessing,  together  with  the  habeas  corpus , as  mere 
moonshine ! The  supposing  that  the  French 
Canadians  w ould  not  he  able  to  feel  the  good  effects 
of  law  and  freedom,  because  they  had  been  used  to 
arbitrary  power,  he  treated  us  a ridiculous  and  false 
idea.  He  took  up  and  gave  back,  ore  rotunda, 
the  anti-popery  cry,  which  he  knew  would  most 
agitate  people  out  of  doors: — “ When  his  lordship 

• ('.-«* rwli -It's  lx-bdlw  on  the  Canaria  Bill,  as  edited* by  Mr. 
W right.  1639. 
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came  to  the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  he  directed 
his  discourse  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  telling  them 
that,  as  by  the  bill  the  Catholic  religion  was  made 
the  established  religion  of  that  vast  continent , it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  silent  on  the  occasion. 
He  called  the  bill  a child  of  inordinate  power,  and 
desired  and  asked  if  any  of  that  bench  would  hold 
it  out  for  baptism?  He  touched  again  upon  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  in 
appointing  all  the  members  of  the  council,  and 
who  might  be  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics 
only.  He  also  took  notice  of  a new  clause 
introduced  in  the  Commons  (by  Ix)rd  North)  re- 
pealing so  much  of  the  Act  of  Reformation  of  the 
first  of  Elizabeth  ns  redates  to  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  substituting  a common  oath  of  allegiance 
in  its  place.*  This  act  of  Elizabeth,  he  said,  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  one  that  the  legislature 
had  no  more  right  to  repeal  than  the  Great  Charter 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  exposed  the  train  of 
fatal  mischiefs  attending  the  establishment  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  that  vast  and  fertile 
region  now  annexed  to  the  government  of  Quebec, 
and  capable  of  containing  (if  fully  peopled)  not 
less  than  thirty  millions  of  souls.  He  deduced 
the  whole  scries  of  laws,  from  the  supremacy  first 
re-vindicated  under  Henry  VIII.  down  to  this  day, 
as  fundamentals  constituting  a clear  compact  that 
all  establishments  by  law  are  to  be  Protestant; 
which  compact  ought  not  to  lx*  altered  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  He 
further  maintained  that  the  dangerous  innovations 
of  this  hill  were  at  variance  with  all  the  safeguards 
and  barriers  against  the  rAurn  of  popery  ami  of 
popish  influence , so  w isely  provided  against  by 
all  the  oaths  of  office  and  of  trust , from  the  com 
stable  vp  to  the  members  of  both  Houses^  and 
even  to  the  sovereign  in  his  coronation  oath.  He 
pathetically  expressed  his  fears  that  it  might  shake 
the  alFections  and  confidence  of  his  majesty’s  Pro- 
testant subjects  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
finally  lose  the  hearts  of  nil  bis  majesty’s  Ame- 
rican subjects.”t  He  was,  however,  left  in  a 
minority  of  7 against  20.  The  king’s  brother,  the 
court-excluded  Duke  of  Gloucester,  voted  with  him 
against  ministers.  On  the  22ml  of  June  the  bill  j 

• And  yrt  tin*  oath  mbatitnted  l»y  I.onl  North  in  nil  eon* 
•cii'iicr,  ftrnnz.  bind  lav*.  nnd  xiletnn  cncHiuh.  It  •imW-"  I. 
A.  U..  do  aintTfcljr  p«n mian  nnd  mnr  that  I nill  In*  faithful,  and 
bear  Into  allrsiamV  to  hi*  mnjwty  Klnir  (irorjrc.  and  him  will  defend 
to  the  uttnnui  of  my  power  ;icoin»t  nil  traiUtfOtU  ronopirarioa  and 
attempt*  wluitmcm,  which  shall  In*  made  agninrt  hi«  person, crown, 
and  dignity : i will  do  my  ntm.wt  endrnrour  to  dbrlotc  nnd  make 
known  io  hit  majeMy,  hi*  helm  and  mnvwon.  nil  treason*  a:id 
traitoruu*  con«pirari*>«  and  attempt*,  which  | •hall  know  to  lie 
again*!  him  or  any  of  them  ; and  alt  thU  I do  awcjr,  without  any 
eqim oration,  mental  ma«ion  or  w*crct  reservation,  and  reunnnr-ing 
all  |Miirlou*  ami  diapen«ilinn*  from  any  ]«"'  cr  or  peiw’n  wlmm-o 
*tt*r  to  Ihc  coutiarj.  So  help  me  t*od.‘  And  the  rlnunr  in  the  act 
added—’*  And  e*«-rv  anrh  penon  who  shall  neglect  or  Mwe  to  Ink- 
the  *nid  o.ith  iicfore-mentioned  shall  incur  and  Ik*  liable  t«»  the  same 
ihenaltic*.  forfeitnp**.Mi»nbililic»  and  incapacitn-s.  a*  he  would  have 
incurred  and  boon  liable  to  for  nrglcrtiu?  or  refusiiiK  to  lake  the 
oath  required  by  the  said  statute  passed  in  the  ftr»t  year  of  the  reign 
of  (Jwren  I'liz.ihefh  " 

t Pari  lli*t.  — **  Hi,*lonl*hip‘tntcl.with»rTcatforci*,mnnyohiec- 
lion*  to  the  clause  itiviua*  to  the  French  Canadinna  so  adinutn^eous 
a part  of  the  fisheries  ol  nsl  on  the  l.ahrndor  roast , |o  the  CTrsI  pre- 
judice of  the  l.iu:U»h  lUhCTmeu  on  the  h.mk*of  Newfoundland  : con- 
sidering the  said  fisher ie*  of  Labrador  as  a mnwry  of  French  (*«na- 
rlinn  seamen,  to  man.  iti  rase  of  w French  war,  my  eqnadnm*  of 
Fiance  in  those  sea*.''— Jb’d. 


[Book  I. 

received  the  royal  assent,  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don having  ineffectually  petitioned  the  king  against 
it.  On  the  same  day  his  majesty  prorogued  par- 
liament w ith  a speech  approving  highly  of  the  bill, 
as  likely  to  produce  the  best  effects  in  quieting  the 
minds  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  Cana- 
dians. He  also  applauded  the  temper  and  firm- 
ness and  general  concurrence  of  parliament  in  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  towards  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  assured  them  that  nothing 
depending  on  him  should  be  wanting  to  render 
those  measures  effectual.  It  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally understood  that  this  parliament  would  not 
meet  again ; but  its  dissolution  was  not  pronounced 
till  more  than  three  months  after  the  prorogation. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  shake  him,  and 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  serious  difficulties 
which  embarrassed  him,  Lord  North  appeared  to 
Ik*  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever.  Chatham  himself 
w as  obliged  to  confess  that  his  seat  was  a good  one. 
“ I have,”  said  he,  44  long  held  one  opinion  as  to 
the  solidity  of  Lord  North’s  situation  : he  serves 
the  crown  more  successfully  and  more  sufficiently, 
upon  the  whole,  than  any  other  man  now  to  be 
found  could  do.  This  tenure  seems  a pretty  good 
one.  Who,  by  the  way,  ever  had  a better?  or  in- 
deed any  other,  in  any  times?”*  He  could  not  for- 
get his  old  enmity  and  rivalship  to  the  name  of 
Fox,  and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  give  Charles 
any  great  credit  for  sincerity  or  for  steadiness  of 
principle  in  the  line  of  op|iosition  he  had  taken 
during  the  last  session.  44  The  part  of  Mr.  Fox,” 
he  says,  44  must  naturally  beget  speculations;  it 
may,  however,  be  all  resolved,  without  going 
deeper,  into  youth  and  warm  blood.”  t 

While  the  British  parliament  was  voting  strong 
bills,  the  Bostonians  and  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  continuing  their  strong  measures  and 
acts  of  defiance.  In  the  month  of  January  the 
House  of  Assembly  resolved — 44  That  it  is  the  in- 
cumbent duty  of  the  judges  explicitly  to  declare 
whether  they  arc  determined  to  receive  the  grants 
of  the  general  assembly , or  to  accept  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  crown;  and  their  delaying  any 
longer  to  let  the  public  know  their  determination 
will  discover  that  they  have  little  or  no  regard  for 
the  peace  and  w elfare  of  the  province ; and  in  such 
case  it  will  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  com- 
mons of  this  province  to  impeach  them  before  the 
governor  and  council.”  In  February  four  of  the 
judges  acquainted  the  House  that  they  had  received 
their  salary  as  granted  by  the  colonial  assembly; 
that  they  had  not  taken  any  part  of  the  grant 
offered  by  the  crown,  and  were  determined  to  per- 
severe in  this  line  of  conduct.  But  the  chief  jus- 
tice, Peter  Oliver,  Esq.,  informed  the  House  by 
letter  that  he  had  sat  upon  the  bench  seventeen 
years,  during  which  time  lie  had  suffered  losses  to 
the  amount  of  above  3000/. ; that  he  had  been 
encouraged  not  to  resign  by  the  hojie  of  support, 
but  bad  never  been  relieved;  that  he  had  takeu 

• Letter  to  the  Karl  of  Sbtlbuiw,  in  Chat.  Cor. 

t M.  id. 
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his  majesty's  grant,  and  considered  that,  without 
his  majesty’s  consent,  he  could  not  refuse  it.  Upon 
this,  the  House  of  Assembly  resolved,  by  a majority 
of  96  against  9,  “ That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his 
conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  province,  and  is  become  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  good  people  of  it ; that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  chief  justice ; and  that  a 
remonstrance  and  petition  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  his  immediate  removal  be  prepared.’* 
The  House  further  resolved  to  impeach  the  chief 
justice  in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province.  The  governor  excepted 
of  their  proceedings  as  unconstitutional ; but  they, 
nevertheless,  drew  up  articles  charging  the  chief 
justice  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in 
which  they  said,  “ The  salary  and  hopes  of  aug- 
mentation from  the  crown  must  have  the  effect  of 
a continual  bribe,  and  expose  him  to  a violation  of 
his  oath.  His  accepting  hath  betrayed  the  baseness 
of  his  heart  and  the  lust  of  covetousness,  in  breach 
of  his  engagements  to  rely  solely  on  the  grants  of 
the  assembly,  necessarily  implied  and  involved  in 
his  accepting  said  office.  By  receiving  a grant -out 
of  the  revenue  unjustly  extorted  from  the  American 
colonies,  he  hath,  as  fur  as  lay  in  his  power,  put  a 
sanction  on  and  established  the  said  revenue,  coun- 
teracted the  reasonable  petitions  of  the  people  to  his 
majesty,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  know  n sense  of  the 
laxly  of  this  people,  hath  wickedly  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  discontent  and  jealousies  of  this  people 
mid  the  grievance  aforementioned.”  And  on  the 
9tli  of  March  they  resolved,  “ That  the  house  have 
done  all  that  in  the  capacity  of  representatives  can 
be  done  for  the  removal  of  Peter  Oliver;  and  it 
must  he  presumed  that  the  governor’s  refusing  to 
take  any  measures  therein  is,  because  he  also  re- 
ceives his  supjxjrt  from  the  crown.”  At  this  mo- 
ment— that  is  to  say  before  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  coercive  bills — the  leaders  of  the  movement 
party  were  proclaiming  that  America  must  be 
made  wholly  independent  of  Great  Britain,  and 
separated  from  her.  At  the  head  of  these  men 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  whose  patriotism  had  not 
yet  Ween  able  quite  to  efface  certain  very  serious 
stains  on  his  scutcheon.*  He  had  said  long  be- 
fore, in  small  confidential  companies,  what  he  now 
repeated  more  publicly — 11  This  country  shall  be 
independent,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  it.”  The  name  of  Franklin  was  repeated 

• He  hail  been  a dcf-mlter  a*  a collector  of  taxi*.  In  tile  mild 
lan-unce  of  Gordon.  «Ihm  political  aynipathics  were  all  with  Samuel 
Adam*. — " At  one  time  Id*  inlWm  ••  an*  *tnall.  owing  to  defect*  in 
jwnnlnry  mutter*.  «**|*ai:illy  a*  «>!  lector  of  the  tan**  for  Boston,  in 

widcii  ofl’ice  he  »vrvod  for  year*.  Hr  Iwn*  accountable  to  the  town 
for  la* tween  one  and  two  thousand  pound*:  hut  a great  part  of  it  had 
never  Ihnjii  ifutlirTed.  What  with  not  perming  for  the  |m\ment  of  the 
taxes  tu  time,  u»  i*  too  generally  the  am-.  not  calling  when  the 
money  happened  to  lie  ready,  and  other  casualties,  no  incun»iderahle 
sum  » a*  lo»t.  Ili*  nere*Mti«**  probably  (for  he  appear*  to  l«e  ad- 
dicted to  no  extra vaxuncr*)  ur^ed  him  to  "apply  himself,  time  after 
time,  from  the  cash  in  hand,  without  attending  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  I ia lance  against  him,  till  called  nimn  to  settle.  The  town  had 
•evernl  mertiue*  upon  the  huuo.-,;  at  length,  by  the  exertion  of  Id* 
friend*,  a majority  was  obtained  for  the  rehmpushmeat  of  the  de- 
mand upon  him.  Since  hi*  first  election  into  the  House,  in  17£5, 
In*  influence  ha*  Iren  gradually  increa.ini*.  until  he  ha*  obtained  a 
great  ascendancy  in  directing  ll»e  town  of  Bo-ton  and  live  kou*e  of 
representatives,  and  cou»e»|U cully  the  council." 


with  more  admiration  ami  enthusiasm  than  ever, 
and  before  their  dissolution  the  assembly  resolved 
to  continue  him  lhcir  agent  in  England,  w hile  Go- 
vernor Hutchinson  refused  to  ratify  his  appoint- 
ment, or  sanction  their  act  for  paying  Franklin  his 
salary. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  only  a few'  days  after  the 
reception  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  General  Gage, 
the  new  governor,  landed  on  the  long  wharf,  with 
part  of  his  family  and  staff,  but  without  any  troops. 
He  was  not,  like  Hutchinson,  a native  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  he  was  married  to  an  American  lady,  and 
from  long  residence  had  many  friends  in  the  co- 
lony. He  was  complimented  on  his  arrival  by  the 
council,  the  magistrates,  and  others,  and  afterwards 
entertained  at  a public  dinner.  That  night  Hutch- 
inson was  burnt  in  effigy.  The  next  day  a nume- 
rous town  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  Port 
bill,  and  resolved,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
town,  that,  if  the  other  colonies  come  into  a joint 
resolution  to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  export- 
ation to,  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the  West 
Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove 
the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties; 
and  that  the  impolicy*  injustice,  inhumanity,  and 
cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  all  our  powers  of  ex- 
pression : we  therefore  leave  it  to  the  just  censure 
of  others,  and  appeal  to  God  and  the  world.”  The 
obnoxious  act  was  instantly  printed  and  circulated 
in  innumerable  copies  throughout  the  colonies. 
Other  printing-presses  besides  those  of  Boston 
were  employed  upon  it ; in  some  provinces  the 
copy  of  the  act  was  accompanied  with  comments, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  printed  with  a black 
border,  and  cried  about  under  the  title  of  “ A bar- 
barous, cruel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder.”  In 
other  places  it  was  burned  w’ith  great  solemnity. 
At  New  York,  where  parties  were  pretty  equally 
balanced,  or  where  the  Tories,  as  the  government 
party  were  called,  were  for  a moment  rather  the 
stronger,  both  threats  and  fraud  were  resorted  to, 
to  obtain  a concurrence  with  the  Bostonians,  who, 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  committees,  had 
expressed  everywhere  their  hope  that  they  would 
be  considered  as  suffering  in  the  common  cause. 
At  Philadelphia  a subscription  was  set  on  foot  lor 
the  support  of  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  us 
should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
the  operation  of  the  port  act  and  the  stoppage  of 
their  trade.* 

But  of  all  the  colonists  the  Virginians  \jcrc 
the  most  ardent  and  the  most  active,  the  de- 
mocratic party  taking  the  lead,  and  out -voting  or 
out-jockeying  the  aristocratic  party.  When  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  and  the  letters  and  comments 
upon  it  reached  Virginia  the  assembly  was  in 
session;  but  Mr.  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  the 
two  Lees,  and  three  or  four  other  young  members, 
no  longer  willing  to  submit  the  direction  of  affairs 
to  the  old  members,  but  determining  on  a bolder 
course,  assembled  in  the  council-chamber  to  con- 
sult by  themselves  what  ought  to  be  done.  These 

* Gordon.— 1‘apcrj  fa  A loon's  Rrmrmbranwr. 
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hot  spirits  hit  upon  a measure  which  would  better 
have  suited  the  presbyterian  or  puritanical  Boston- 
ians and  New  Englanders.  Proceeding  from  the 
New  Englanders  it  might  have  carried  the  cha- 
racter at  least  of  sincerity  and  devoutness;  but 
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from  the  Virginians  it  looked  like  the  merest  state 
trick.  The  measure,  in  which  there  was  no  ori- 
ginality, was  fished  out  of  that  voluminous  collec- 
tion which  we  have  so  often  quoted  from  in  de- 
scribing the  great  civil  war  between  the  English 
parliament  and  Charles  I.  “ With  the  help  of 
Rushworth,”  says  Jefferson  himself,  “ whom  wc 
rummaged  for  the  revolutionary  precedents  and 
forms  of  the  puritans  of  that  day,  wc  cooked  up  a 
resolution — somewhat  modernising  their  phrases — 
for  appointing  the  1st  day  of  June,  on  which  the 
port  bill  was  to  commence,  for  a day  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore  heaven  to  avert 
from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with 
firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and 
justice.*’*  As  the  students  of  Rushworth  and  re- 
volutionary precedents  were  neither  venerable  nor 
devout,  they  waited  the  next  morning  on  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas,  with  a request  that  he  would  make 
the  motion  in  the  assembly,  as  his  age  and  religious 
character  were  considered  in  keeping  with  its 
sentiments,  and  likely  to  give  it  weight.  Nicho- 
las accepted  the  mission,  and  proposed  the  day  of  | 
fasting  and  prayer,  which  passed  without  opposi-  | 
tion.  But  on  the  following  day,  Muy  the  25th, 
Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  the  province,  dis- 
solved the  assembly,  assigning  as  a reason  the  vote 
which  hud  been  entered.  The  members  then  re- 
paired to  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and  agreed  to  articles 
of  association,  in  which  they  pronounced  the  Boston 
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Port  Bill  to  be  the  result  of  a determined  system, 
formed  for  the  pur|>ose  of  reducing  the  inhabitants 
of  British  America  to  slavery.  They  declared 
that  tea  ought  not  to  be  used  by  any  well-wisher  to 
constitutional  liberty ; that,  from  the  course  pursued 
bv  the  East  India  Company  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
taxation,  the  people  ought  not  to  purchase  any  of 
their  commodities,  except  saltpetre  and  spices,  until 
their  grievances  should  l>c  redressed  ; and  that  an 
attack  on  one  of  their  sister  colonies  was  an  attack 
U|>on  all,  threatening  ruin  to  all,  unless  it  w ns  re- 
sisted by  their  united  councils.  They  therefore 
further  recommended  to  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence to  communicate  with  all  the  other  com- 
mittees “ on  the  expediency  ol  appointing  depu- 
ties from  the  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  turd  in  general  emigres tf  at  such  place,  annually, 
as  should  be  thought  most  convenient,  to  deliberate 
on  the  measures  required  by  their  common  inte- 
rests.” This  was  a great  step  in  the  revolution- 
ary march,  and  those  who  had  made  it  were  not 
likely  to  halt  there.  They  resolved  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  the  formation  of  a congress,  agreeing 
that  the  members  of  assembly  who  should  be  elected 
under  the  new  writs  then  issuing  should  meet  in 
convention,  at  Williamsburgh,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust following,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  sit  in  congress.  They  then  separated  and 
went  to  their  several  homes,  to  invite  the  clergy  to 
meet  assemblies  of  the  people  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
make  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in 
spite  of  the  governor.  It  appears  that  the  majority 
of  the  Virginian  clergy’  consented  to  this  course,  and 
made  fervid  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  thus  co-ope- 
rnting  powerfully  in  the  great  work.  The  effect 
was  irresistible,  and  was  likened  by  Jefferson  to  a 
shock  of  electricity.  “ And  certainly,”  adds  an 
American  writer,  who  does  not  seem  to  consider 
that  there  was  any  religious  impropriety  in  it,  “ no 
plan  could  have  been  better  devised  to  keen  up  the 
zeal  of  the  people , which  is  always  liable  to  flag 
when  not  stimulated  by  fresh  excitement The 
day  was  also  kept  as  a clay  of  fasting  and  humi- 
liation at  Philadelphia ; and  at  Boston  and  other 
places  it  was  observed  as  a day  of  mourning,  all 
the  shops  being  shut  up,  and  all  the  church-bells 
tolling  dolefully. 

In  the  mean  while  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  had  met  for  the  last  time  at  Boston 
on  the  25th  of  May.  General  Gage,  as  the  new 
governor,  laid  before  them  some  common  busi- 
ness of  the  province,  and  then  announced  the 
painful  necessity  he  lav  under  of  removing  them, 
the  courts,  and  all  public  offices  to  Salem,  by  the 
1st  of  June,  in  conformity  w ith  the  recent  acts  of 
parliament.  They  petitioned  him  to  set  apart  a 
day  for  fasting,  but  lie  refused,  and,  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion, adjourned  them  to  the  7th  of  June,  then 
to  meet  at  Salem.  They  met  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  appointed,  and  named  a committee  to 
consider  and  report  the  state  of  the  province. 

* Tuc'.er,  Lift  ol  Jeflor*oU- 
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Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  seeing  that  some  of  the  com- 
mittee were  for  pursuing  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  conferred  with  Mr.  Warren  upon  the 
necessity  of  getting  up  more  spirit.  Warren  en- 
gaged to  keep  the  committee  in  play,  while  Adams 
should  go  and  make  u caucus — by  which,  in  Bos- 
tonian language,  was  meant  a political  meeting  and 
consultation  carried  on  in  secret.  Adams  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  in  win- 
ning over  and  concerting  measures  with  more  than 
thirty  members ; the  friends  of  government  know  - 
ing nothing  of  the  matter.  He  then  announced 
to  his  party  that  they  were  sure  of  carrying 
their  scheme  by  a sufficient  majority.  This 
scheme  was  completed,  their  resolutions  were 
all  drawn  up,  and  on  the  17th  they  resolved 
to  proceed  to  business,  hoping  to  finish  before  the 
governor  could  interfere  w ith  a prorogation  or  a 
dissolution.  On  that  day  they  ordered  the  door- 
keeper to  let  no  one  whatsoever  in,  and  to  permit 
no  one  to  go  out.  Yet,  w hen  they  opened  the  busi- 
ness, a member  favourable  to  government  con- 
trived to  get  out  and  to  give  information  of  what 
was  doing  within.  A messenger  was  instantly  dis- 
patched to  General  Cuge,  who  sent  his  secretary  to 
dissolve  them.  The  secretary  found  the  door  fast- 
ened : he  knocked  for  entrance,  but  was  told  that 
the  house  was  engaged  upon  very  important  busi- 
ness and  could  not  admit  him  until  it  was  over. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  proclamation  of  disso- 
lution upon  the  stairs  leading  to  the  chamber, 
in  the  hearing  of  several  members  and  others,  all 
shut  out  of  the  house.  But  by  this  time  those 
within  had  done  all  they  wanted  to  do  : — they  had 
appointed  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  three 
others,  as  their  committee  to  meet  other  provincial 
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committees  to  be  convened  on  the  1st  of  September 
at  Philadelphia ; they  had  voted  them  500/. ; had 
choaen  a treasurer,  and,  having  no  money  in  hand, 
had  recommended  the  several  towns  and  districts 
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to  raise  the  said  sum  by  equitable  proportions  ac- 
cording to  the  last  provincial  tax — a recommend- 
ation which  is  said  to  have  had,  all  through  the 
province,  the  force  of  a law.  They  then  separated, 
and  many  of  the  sons  of  liberty  triumphed  to  think 
how  the  house  had  out-generaled  the  governor.* 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  General  Gage  intended 
any  manoeuvre,  and  their  own  generalship  seems  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  not  very  lawful  trick 
of  getting  possession  of  the  house  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  such  members  as  would  have  voted  against 
them. 

In  rapid  succession  most  of  the  colonies  agreed 
to  the  expediency  of  the  general  congress,  and 
pressed  on  the  operations  of  the  corresponding 
committees.  After  some  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  friends  of  government  and 
families  of  old  standing  and  large  property  in 
that  province,  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  oil 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  this  emergency. 
A committee  of  fifty  was  appointed  to  fcorrespoml 
with  the  sister  colonies  “ on  all  matters  of  moment.” 
John  Jay,  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  futhers  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  a member  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  also  of  a sub-committee  appointed  to 
prepare  answers  to  whatever  letters  might  be  re- 
ceived, Both  committees  were  soon  earnestly  and 
constantly  at  work.  The  friends  of  Jay  challenge 
for  him  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  propose  the 
general  congress ; but  it  should  seem  that  the  idea 
arose  simultaneously  in  several  minds  nnd  in  seve- 
ral places ; and  nothing  could  well  he  more  ob- 
vious or  effective  when  the  Americans  had  made 
up  their  minds  for  a revolution.  Jay  certainly 
drew  up  the  New  York  paper,  recommending  that 
a congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonics  should 
be  assembled,  and  he  also  urged,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  June,  that  it  ought  to  be  assembled  with- 
out dr  lay.  t 

On  the  1st  of  June,  ns  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  custom-house  at  Boston  had  been  shut  up,  and 
all  lawful  business  had  ceased  in  that  port  and  town. 
But  the  people  of  Salem  said  they  disdained  to 
profit  by  the  injury  and  losses  of  their  Bostonian 
brethren;  and,  as  early  as  the  18th  of  June, before 
any  business  could  be  well  begun,  the  merchants 
nnd  freeholders  of  Salem  presented  an  address  to 
Governor  Gage,  severely  censuring  tile  measures 
which  had  been  adopted,  commiserating  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  and  declining  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  tendered  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 
They  said — “ By  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston 
some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade  might 
lie  turned  hither  and  to  our  benefit ; but  nature,  in 
the  formation  of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming 
rivals  with  that  convenient  mart.  And,  were  it 
otherwise,  we  must  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  justice, 
and  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  in- 
dulge ouc  thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise  our 

• Cordon. 
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and  miscellaneous  l’aper*  * by  hia  Son,  William  Jay. 
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fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  suffering  neighbours.” 
They  repeated  the  old  saying,-  which  was  now  little 
better  than  a quibble,  that  they  still  ardently  wished 
to  continue  united  with  the  British  empire.  But 
on  the  following  day  the  men  of  Salem  joined  a ge- 
neral association,  got  up  by  many  of  the  committees 
of  correspondence,  and  called,  in  imitation  of  the 
famous  Scotch  bond  of  the  preceding  century,  u 
solemn  league  and  covenant.”*  At  every  move  the 
Americans  read  llushworth.  The  present  document 
might  have  been  taken  for  a transcript  out  of  his 
big  book.  It  declared  that  the  compact  had  been 
adopted  us  the  sole  means  of  avoiding  the  horrors 
of  slavery,  or  the  carnage  and  desolation  of  civil 
war  ; i.nd  the  parties  subscribing,  in  the  presence 
of  Go  1,  solemnly  and  in  good  faith  covenanted  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  till  the  Boston  Port  bill  should  be  re- 
pealed and  the  charter  restored ; not  to  purchuse 
or  consume  any  goods  or  merchandize  from  Great 
Britain  after  the  last  day  of  August;  and  to  have  no 
dealings  with  persons  capable  of  breaking  this 
sacred  agreement,  but  to  publish  their  names  as 
enemies  to  their  country,  and  men  excommuni- 
cated, or  cut  oir  from  all  social  intercourse.  Ne- 
ver did  league  and  covenant  spread  more  rapidly 
among  the  fiery  and  oppressed  Presbyterians, 
Covenanters,  or  Cumcronians  of  Scotland  ; und  it 
was  all  in  vain  that  Governor  Gage  issued  a pro- 
clamation forbidding  such  unlawful  and  traitorous 
combinations.  Those  who  were  not  led  by  free 

• TV  invitation*  to  lake  this  league  and  covenant  were  generally 
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will  were  impelled  by  their  fears ; and  in  most 
places  it  seemed  more  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
populur  will  than  to  risk  a struggle  in  arms  with 
the  mother  country ; or,  at  the  least,  that  the  one 
danger  was  fur  more  immediate  and  more  direct 
in  its  operation  than  the  other.* 

When  all  was  sullen  and  threatening  in  Boston 
General  Gage  ordered  thither  some  regiments  of  foot 
with  a detachment  of  artillery,  who  were  all  en- 
camped on  the  common,  and  who  were  soon  rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  men  hud  not  been  there  many  days  ere 
desertion  begun  to  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The  raw  recruits  more  particularly  were  spirited 
aw  ay  by  gills  of  ardent  spirits  in  hand,  and  high  pro- 
mises in  the  hush.  Gage  first  issued  a proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  such  deserters  as  should  return 
to  their  duty  ; and  he  next  placed  a strong  guard 
at  Boston  Neck,  a narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
the  tow  n with  the  country.  The  instant  this  indis- 
pensable guard  was  placed  a cry  was  raised  that 
Gage  intended  to  cut  off  all  communications ; to 

• A frw  moderate  persons  were,  however,  courageous  enough  to 
offer  Mime  reosttuce  M the  headlong  will  of  the  |«ople,  an. I M>me 
•light  encouragement  to ttage  nnil  government.  An  address  w», 
«i  glied  by  1X0  gentlemen  und  mcn-hauia  of  Itatton,  expressive  of  their 
regret  at  the  lawlc*'  violence  nl  their  fellow 'townsmen.  The  just*  .•« 
of  the  county  of  Plymouth,  assembled  in  general  session.  expressed 
their  scrum*  concern  at  seeing  the  iatuiiuiaiiu  of  some  towns  ui 
Alien. 'i'll  by  certain  person,  calling  themselves  C >m  mil  tin-.  oft**r- 
rcspniiilciicc.  ami  cnc.mnigcd  by  some  w hose  liusiuex*  was  to  preach 
the  (».»p<*|  of  Christ,  entering  into  a league  calm Ut ml  to  eta.|imt  • 
the  jm rent  country  nnd  imcirupt  und  destroy  the  harm. my  of 
Attempt*  werr  made  by  some  of  the  mo,t  wealthy  |ieaplc  of  Itosi/m 
t » raise  tn;n icy  to  pay  the  Hast  India  C.impauy  for  the  tea  which  h id 
beeu  destroyed.  Hut  all  these  demonstrations  and  attempts  <nd  far 
more  luirm  than  goad,  their  only  effect  I wing  to  strengthen  the  eb«* 
rishtsl  eonvietiou  of  the  Kuglish  Court  and  (hi  vent  meat  tl..«t  the 
must  respectable  people  in  the  tolouin  werv  wholly  averse  to  revo- 
!.ni*u. 
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blockade  the  town*  and  to  compel  the  inhabitants, 
by  famine,  to  submit  to  government.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Worcester  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  sent  messengers  to  enquire 


into  the  truth  of  the  report,  making  more  than  a 
half  threat  to  drive  the  guard  from  the  isthmus 
with  their  Titles  and  muskets.*  Near  and  far  the 
exciting  cry  produced  its  effect,  and  former  animo- 
sities or  antipathies  between  the  New  Englanders 
and  the  men  of  the  more  southern  provinces  were 
all  forgotten  in  the  deep  sympathy  for  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Bostonians,  who  were  encouraged  to 
brave  the  fictitious  doom  by  assurances  that  the 
whole  American  world  had  their  eyes  upon  them. 
Governor  Gage,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, re-organised  the  Massachusetts  Council; 
but  out  of  thirty-six  members,  selected  by  the  crown, 
only  twenty-four  would  be  sworn,  and  of  these 
twenty-four  many  were  soon  glad  to  throw'  up  their 
commissions,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  odium 
which  bore  them  down,  and  from  the  threats  which 
allowed  them  ami  their  families  no  peace.  Gage, 
however,  issued  writs  for  convening  the  assembly 
in  October.  All  justice,  or,  at  the  very  least,  all 
law,  w ns  at  an  end  in  that  province  ; for  the  juries 
would  not  serve  under  the  new  judges,  nor  would 
the  summoning  officers  call  them.  Except  on  the 
ground  covered  by  the  British  troops  there  was  no 
peace  or  rest  for  any  man  that  dared  to  differ  with 
the  popular  majority.  Few  of  the  people  of  this 
part  of  America  were  altogether  unarmed,  and 
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weapons  had  been  provided  for  such  as  were  too 
poor  to  purchase  them.  “ The  people  at  large,” 
says  Gordon,  writing  at  this  moment,  “ have  been 
for  some  lime  preparing  to  defend  their  righta  witii 
the  point  of  the  sword.  . . . The  countrymen,  in 
returning  from  Boston,  are  daily  bringing  out  guns, 
knapsacks,  &c.  Every  one  appears  desirous  of 
being  well  accoutred.  They  have  arms  in  gene- 
ral, the  militia  law  requiring  it  of  all  within  a 
certain  age.”  And  he  adds,  in  a note  : “ They 
are  fond  of  shooting,  are  accustomed  to  it  from 
early  life,  and  are  special  marksmen.  They  are 
perfecting  themselves  in  their  exercise.  Handling 
the  musket  and  training  arc  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments. . . . Nothing  is  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  ex- 
cept the  purchasing  of  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
casting  of  balls,  and  the  making  of  all  those  pre- 
parations which  testify  the  most  immediate  danger 
and  determined  resistance."  Under  these  circum- 
stances Gage  bagan  really  to  fortify  Boston  Neck  ; 
and  he  seized  and  removed  to  head-quarters  all 
the  gunpowder  and  other  military  stores  that  were 
deposited  at  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  some 
other  places. 

The  people  rose  in  arms  and  again  threatened 
to  attack  the  troops.  They  did  not,  however,  come 
to  blows,  but  they  threw  every  possible  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  officers  who  were  employed  in 
erecting  the  works  on  the  Neck,  burning  the  ma- 
terials bv  night,  sinking  boats  laden  with  bricks, 
and  overturning  the  waggons  that  were  carrying 
the  timber.  A meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  was  called  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  was  held  in  spite  of  the  governor’s 
proclamation.  This  assemblage  resolved  ; That  no 
obedience  w as  due  to  any  part  of  the  late  Acts  or 
Parliament,  which  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  at- 
tempts of  a wicked  administration : — That  it 
should  lie  recommended  to  the  collectors  of  taxes 
and  all  other  officers,  who  had  public  monies  in 
their  hands,  to  retain  the  same,  and  not  to  make 
any  payment  thereof  until  the  civil  government  of 
the  province  should  be  placed  upon  its  old  found- 
ation, or  until  it  should  he  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  proposed  general  congress: — That  the  persons 
who  had  accepted  scats  in  the  council,  by  virtue  of 
a mandamus  from  the  king,  had  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country ; 
and  that  all  of  them  who  did  not  resign  before  the 
20th  of  September  should  he  considered  as  obsti- 
nate and  incorrigible  enemies  to  their  country  : — 
Thai  the  late  art , establishing  the  Unman  Catholic 
religion  in  Quebec,  u as  dangerous  in  an  extreme 
dearer  to  the  UrotesUmt  religion , and  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  Amenta  : — That, 
whereas  their  enemies  hud  flattered  themselves 
that  they  should  make  an  easy  prey  of  a numerous, 
brave  people,  from  the  notion  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  military  discipline,  such  persons 
should  be  elected  in  each  town  as  militia  officers  as 
were  judged  to  be  of  good  capacity,  and  indexible 
friends  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tow  ns  should  use  their  utmost  diii- 
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gence  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  art  of  war, 
and  for  that  purpose  appear  under  arms  at  least 
once  every  week  : — That  they  were  determined  to 
act  upon  the  defensive  so  long  as  such  conduct 
might  be  vindicated  by  reason  and  the  principle  of 
self  preservation,  but  no  longer  : — That,  as  it  was 
understood  to  be  in  contemplation  by  the  governor 
to  apprehend  sundry  persons,  the  people  were  re- 
commended, should  such  arrests  lie  made,  to  seize 
and  keep  every  servant  of  the  present  government 
until  the  persons  so  apprehended  should  be  re- 
stored uninjured,  Ac.,  &c.*  They  also  drew  up 
an  address  to  General  Gage  complaining  of  the 
fortifications  carrying  on  at  Boston  Neck,  and 
telling  him  that  although  they  had  no  inclination 
to  commence  hostilities,  they  were  nevertheless  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of 
the  British  parliament.  To  this  Gage  replied, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  peace,  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  and  erect  such  works 
ns  should  prevent  their  being  surprised  ; and  that 
the  cannon  placed  in  battery  on  Boston  Neck  would 
never  be  used  unless  to  repel  hostile  proceedings,  f 
Before  this  time  the  men  of  Virginia  had  been 
going  so  fast,  as  almost  to  intimate  that  they  in- 
tended leaving  the  men  of  Massachusetts  bay  be- 
hind them  sis  sluggards  and  loiterers  on  the  road 
of  revolution  and  independence.  Jefferson  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Virginia  convention  met, 
as  appointed,  on  the  1st  of  August,  to  agree  as  to 
instructions  for  the  delegates  to  be  sent  to  the  ge- 
neral congress.  Jefferson  had  drawn  up  a terrible 
paper ; but,  falling  sick,  he  left  it  to  be  presented  by 
Peyton  Randolph.  This  document  was  thought  too 
hold  for  the  present  state  of  things,  but  it  was  ne- 
vertheless printed  and  w idely  circulated  in  the  form 
of  a pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  “ A Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America.**  In  some 
respects  it  was  a production  as  crude  as  it  was 
violent ; but  in  other  respects  it  was  an  ingenious 
exposition  of  the  evils  attending  colonial  depend- 
ence on  a country  jealous  of  her  manufacturing  and 
commercial  supremacy ; as  when  it  stated  that  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  America  was  prohibited 
from  selling  to  or  buying  from  any  other  country 
than  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
monopoly,  an  American  was  forbidden  to  make  a 
hat  for  himself  of  the  fur  he  had  taken  perhaps 
on  his  own  soil,  or  to  manufacture  the  iron  which 
he  himself  had  made  from  the  ore  dug  out  of  Ame- 
rican earth.  With  a licence  as  to  figures,  Jeffer- 
son’s paper  asked,  whether  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
should  give  law  to  four  millions  of  men  in  the 
States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom — or 
so  said  Jefferson — was  equal  to  every  individual  of 
them,  in  virtue,  understanding,  and  in  bodily 
strength?  It  enumerated,  among  the  delinquen- 
cies and  oppressions  of  the  mother  country,  her 
interfering  with  local  laws  prohibiting  the  further 
importation  of  slaves;  it  denied  that  the  king  had 
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any  right  to  any  lands  within  the  province,  or  any 
right  to  send  a single  armed  man  to  their  shores; 
and  it  declared,  not  only  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment should  not  lay  the  slightest  tax  without  their 
consent,  but  also  that  they  should  not  circumscribe 
or  in  any  way  regulate  their  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  simple  amount  of  the  whole 
was  that  the  Virginians  should  claim  an  abso- 
lute independence  and  sovereignty.  But,  as 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  document,  himself 
confessed  at  a later  period,  “ the  leap  he  thus 
proposed  was  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of 
his  fellow  citizens .**•  As  is  avowed  by  Ame- 
rican writers,  this  reticence  proceeded  principallv, 
if  not  entirely,  from  tlie  fear  of  alarming  and 
offending  the  opposition  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  those  who  were  called  the  friends  of 
America  in  England.  Another  set  of  instructions 
was  therefore  prepared  far  more  moderate  than 
those  drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  yet  still  strong 
enough  to  have  convinced  even  the  purblind  that 
the  object  of  its  authors  was  nothing  less  than  in- 
dependence. They  began  by  averring  their  alle- 
giance to  King  George  III.,  their  “ lawful  and 
rightful  sovereign,,**  whom  they  were  determined, 
with  their  “ lives  and  fortunes,  to  support  in  the 
legal  exercise  of  all  his  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives.** They  declared  that  they  sincerely  ap- 
proved of  a constitutional  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  and  a return  of  the  intercourse 
wdiich  had  formerly  united  England  and  America 
— nay,  they  even  professed  a willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  regulations  and  restrictions  on  their  com- 
merce, provided  they  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
colony  was  deeply  in  debt  to  the  mother  country  ; 
there  was  scarcely  a planter  or  slave-holder  there, 
great  or  small,  royalist  or  revolutionist,  but  was 
debtor  to  his  merchants  and  agents  in  England  for 
advances  made  on  tobacco  and  other  produce  not 
yet  delivered,  nor  even  growii — these  Virginia 
planters  having  been  for  the  most  part  men  of 
thoughtless  and  expensive  habits,  fond  of  putting 
four  or  six  horses  to  their  coaches,  in  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  nobility  and  monied  aristo- 
cracy of  the  mother  country  ; and  an  earnest  desire 
was  now  asserted  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  an 
order  was  now  passed  that  exportations  to  Great  Bri- 
tain should  not  be  stopped  till  the  10th  of  August 
in  the  succeeding  year  (1775).  But  in  all  other 
respects  the  Virginians  instructed  their  deputies  at 
congress  to  co-o|icrate  cordially  with  Massachu- 
setts Bay  and  the  other  colonies  that  should  send 
delegates  to  the  congress.  This  paper  of  instruc- 
tions further  declared  that  General  Gage’s  procla- 
mation against  the  league  and  covenant  and  po- 
pular meetings  was  odious,  alarming,  and  illegal ; 
and  that,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  justify  resistance  and  reprisals.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  further  agreed  to  contri- 
bute speedily  and  liberally  to  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  Boston ; to  abide  by  such  alterations  in 
then-  present  articles  as  congress  might  recom- 
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mend,  and  the  delegates  of  Virginia  assent  to;  to 
export  no  tobacco  after  the  10th  of  August,  1175, 
and,  in  lieu  of  its  cultivation,  to  encourage  ma- 
nufactures;— [just  as  if  their  negroes  could 
be  converted  of  a sudden  by  conventions  and 
congresses  into  artisans,  and  as  if  the  richness 
and  extent  of  their  soil,  the  source  of  their  real 
wealth,  were  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  making 
hats  for  their  own  heads,  and  hardware  goods  for 
their  own  use ;] — to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep, 
and  increase  their  number;  to  deal  with  no  mer- 
chants who  took  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  goods 
to  raise  their  price ; nor  with  any  who  would  not 
sign  the  act  of  association  ; to  require  the  county 
committees  to  publish  the  names  of  such  as  would 
not  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed,  &c.  &c. 
They  finished  by  selecting  as  their  delegates  to 
the  general  congress,  Peyton  Randolph,  George 
Washington,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland,  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

To  this  assembly  the  eyes  of  all  America  were 
now  anxiously  turned ; it  being  obvious  to  the 
least  reflecting  that  it  could  be  only  by  a strict 
union  of  councils,  and  an  unanimity  of  spirit,  that 
the  colonies  could  brave  the  storm,  or  success- 
fully resist  the  tremendous  power  of  the  mother 
country.  It  met,  as  appointed,  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday,  the  4th  of  September,  when  all  the  pro- 
vinces from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  in- 
clusive, with  the  single  exception  of  North  Caro- 
lina, were  founds  to  be  represented.  On  the  fol- 


lowing day  they  assembled  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in 
Chesnut-street,  chose  Peyton  Randolph  president, 
and  organised  themselves  into  a deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  tardy  delegates  from  North  Carolina 
arrived  on  the  14th,  und  took  their  Beats  with  the 
rest.  The  assembly  thus  completed  consisted  in 
all  of  fifty-five  delegates,  including  nearly  all  those 
who  were  afterwards  honoured  with  the  tide  of 
Patres  Patritv ; but  the  greatest  of  all, — the  real 
father  of  American  independence,  the  man  without 
whom  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  at  this 
time,  or  a revolution  that  would  have  failed — was 
not  there.  We  need  scarcely  name  Benjamin 
Frank un.  They  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
business.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Patrick 
Henry,  their  Chatham  or  Demosthenes ; and  after 
a few  days  they  agreed  upon  a Declaration  of  Rights, 
to  which  they  said  they  were  entitled  by  the  immu- 
table laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  their  several  charters  or  compacts. 
This  was  followed  by  a ncwT  non-consumption, 
non-importation,  and  non-exportation  association, 
to  be  universally  observed,  and  infringed  by  no 
American  citizen.  And,  this  done,  they  set  about 
preparing  a series  of  solemn  addresses,  one  being 
to  King  George,  to  express  their  loyal  affection ; 
one  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  show*  how 
barbarously  they  had  been  treated  by  a tyrannical, 
corrupt,  and  base  administration,  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  project  of  enslaving  the  Americans 
was  only  a prelude  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
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despotism  at  homo;*  one  ’to  the  French  people  of 
Quebec,  inviting  them  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Anglo-American  colonics,  and  urging 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  English,  who 
had  conquered  Canada  only  fourteen  years  before. 
Without  heeding  the  notorious  fact  that  the  French 
Canadians  were  not  a speculative  and  reading 
people,  but  a people  blindly  attached  to  the  old 
French  forms  of  government  and  law,  a people 
averse  to  changes  and  innovations,  and  without 
heeding  the  real  character  and  political  views  of 
the  ingenious  and  eloquent  author  of  L'E*prit 
des  Lai q these  delegates,  in  congress  assembled, 
conjured  up  the  ghost  of  Montesquieu,  and  made 
him  address  the  Canadians  in  these  terms: — 
“ Seize  the  opjrortunity  presented  to  you  by  provi- 
dence itself.  You  are  a small  people  compared 
with  those  wrho,  with  open  arms,  invite  you  into  a 
fellowship.  A moment’s  reflection  should  con- 
vince you  which  will  he  most  for  your  interest  and 
happiness — to  have  all  the  rest  of  North  America 
your  unalterable  friends,  or  your  inveterate  ene- 
mies. Your  province  is  the  only  link  wanting  to 
complete  the  bright  and  strong  chain  of  union. 
Nature  has  joined  your  country  to  theirs.  l)o  you 
join  your  political  interests.  The  value  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  tendered  to  you  are  immense. 
Heaven  grant  you  may  not  discover  them  to  be 
blessings  after  they  hid  you  an  eternal  adieu.” — 
This  language,  not  much  like  Montesquieu’s,  con- 
veyed few  ideas  to  the  I^ouis-quatorzc,  bag-wigged 
seigneurs  of  Quebec,  and  to  the  farmers  and  chas- 
seurs of  the  province  it  was  altogether  unintelli- 
gible. But  if  the  Canadians,  who  were  so  far  be- 
hind the  European  and  Anglo-American  spirit  and 
movement  as  to  cling  to  the  old  feudal  institutions, 
to  the  laws  and  customs  their  ancestors  had  brought 
with  them  from  France  a century  and  a half  before, 
were  less  than  indifferent  to  declarations  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  to  the  advancement  of  demo- 
cratic theory  and  practice,  they  were  exceedingly 
sensitive  as  to  their  religion,  and  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  their  Catholic  clergy.  Now,  while  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  just  been  secur- 
ing to  them  the  free  and  honoured  indulgence  of 
their  religion,  and  to  their  priests  their  tithes, 
tiieir  landed  property,  their  consideration,  the  con- 
vention of  the  hot  Presbyterians  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  luul  been  declaring  that  the  said  proceedings 
of  the  British  parliament  were  dangerous  to  the 
Protestant  interest,  and  things  not  to  he  tolerated  hv 
the  Protestant  people  of  British  America.  Nor  was 
this  all : the  general  congress  had  just  l>een  adopt- 
ing in  their  declaration  of  rights  the  fanatic,  exclu- 
sive spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  Baymen,  having 
i numerated  among  their  worst  grievances  the  in- 
dulgences conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Canada!  This  was  quite  enough  to  throw  cold 
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water  into  the  tinder-box  of  congress.  It  is  quite 
true  that  in  their  present  address  to  the  people  of 
Quebec,  written  only  a few  weeks  after  the  said  de- 
claration of  rights,  congress  adopted  a different  tone, 
and  spoke  of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  religious 
toleration,  quoting  the  case  of  die  Swiss  cantons, 
where  Roman  Catholic  states  and  Protestant  states 
lived  in  the  utmost  concord  and  peace  with  one 
another,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  defy  and 
defeat  every  tyrant  that  had  invaded  them.  But 
the  French  Canadians  muBt  have  felt  that  this  dif- 
ference of  tone  w as  intended  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, or  merely  to  induce  them  to  give  their  im- 
portant weight  to  the  confederacy  against  the  British 
government.  And,  if  these  Canadians  hud  little 
natural  sympathy  w ith  their  British  conquerors,  they 
had  perhaps  still  less  with  their  Anglo-American 
neighbours,  who  had  lived  in  hostility  with  them 
for  several  generations ; who,  equally  w ith  the  king’s 
troops,  had  borne  arms  against  them  in  the  last 
Yvnr,  and  who  had  been  invariably  accustomed  to 
speak  of  them  with  contempt.  Their  nearer 
neighbours,  the  puritanically  disposed  New  Eng- 
landers, were  in  everything  the  opposites  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  they  were  no  more  fitted  to 
unite  with  one  another  than  oil  with  water.  These, 
on  the  side  of  Canada,  were  strong  disjiosing 
causes  to  peace  and  trunquillity  ; and  the  French 
colonists,  moreover,  had  recently  felt  the  plough- 
shares and  deep-cutting  harrows  of  w ar ; they  had 
too  recently  witnessed  on  their  own  soil  the  march- 
ings and  countermarchings,  the  sieges,  the  assaults, 
the  bloody  struggles  of  hostile  forces,  and  all  the 
devastation,  violence,  and  misery  incident  to  a 
country  that  becomes  the  theatre  of  war.  Of  these 
things,  except  on  their  frontiers,  and  in  their 
hush-fights  with  the  Indinns,  the  Anglo-American 
colonists  knew  little  or  nothing.  The  Canadians 
did  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected — 
they  laughed  at  the  address,  and  remained  j»er- 
fectly  quiet.  Congress  also  prepared  and  sent 
letters  to  the  colonists  of  Georgia,  East  and  West 
Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  to  in- 
duce them  to  shake  otf  their  dependence  on  the 
mother  country,  and  join  them  in  their  contest. 
These  letters  were,  for  the  moment,  scarcely  more 
successful  than  the  address  to  the  French  of  Que- 
bec; hut  the  provocation  given  to  the  parliament, 
and  crown,  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
writing  of  them,  sunk  deep,  ami  convinced  m«*st 
men  who  were  not  blinded  by  party,  or  by  pal- 
pable ignorance,  that  the  Americans  would  hesi- 
. tatc  at  nothing  that  promised  to  forward  their  views. 
The  congress  resolved  that,  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  seize  any  American,  in  order  to  transport 
him  beyond  sea  for  trial  of  oflcnces  committed  in 
America,  resistance  and  reprisals,  should  be  made. 
They  agreed  that  another  general  congress  should 
he  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May  of  the  ensuing 
year  (1775),  and  then,  on  the  26th  of  Octolxr, 
they  dissolved  themselves.  Their  high-handed 
nuasure9  had  not  been  carried  unanimously,  or 
without  considerable  opposition  in  their  own  small 
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body.  Mr.  Galloway,  one  of  the  delegates  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Duane,  of  New  York,  in- 
clined to  more  moderate  measures,  deprecating  any 
disseverance  from  the  mother  couutry ; and  they 
would  have  entered  a protest,  if  they  had  been 
allowed  so  to  do  by  the  violent  majority.  On  the 
latter  aide  it  appears  that  not  one — not  even  Pu- 
trick  Henry,  the  Virginian  orator, — was  so  violent 
as  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  the  Bostonian  defaulter. 

In  one  of  his  rhodomontades  the  bankrupt  tax- 
gatherer  exclaimed — “ I should  advise  persisting 
in  our  struggle  for  liberty,  though  it  was  revealed 
from  heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
were  to  perish,  aud  only  one  of  a thousand  to  sur- 
vive and  retain  his  liberty!  One  such  freeman 
must  possess  more  virtue,  and  enjoy  more  happi- 
ness, than  a thousand  slaves ; and  let  him  propa- 
gate his  like,  and  transmit  to  them  what  he  hath 
so  nobly  preserved  !” 

Previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
made  another  demonstration  at  Salem.  Governor 
Gage  had  issued  writs  calling  the  assembly  to 
meet  at  that  town  on  the  5th  of  October,  but  had 
afterwards  thought  it  expedient  to  countermand 
the  writs  by  a proclamation.  The  men  elected 
for  the  assembly  said  thnt  this  proclamation  was 
not  lawful,  and  met,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  at 
Salem,  on  the  day  appointed.  As  the  governor 
was  not  there  to  open  the  session,  and  as  there  was 
tio  one  deputed  by  him  to  administer  the  oaths, 
their  sitting  was  clearly  illegal.  They,  neverthe- 
less, appointed  a committee  to  consider  the  procla- 
mation, and  then  resolved  themselves  into  a pro- 
vincial con(jress%  to  be  joined  by  such  other  persons  | 
as  might  be  chosen,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  They  adjourned 
to  the  town  of  Concord,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Boston,  and  elected  Mix  Hancock,  the  owner 
of  the  Liberty  sloop,  and  a great  merchant  in  the 
contraband  line,  to  be  their  president.  Their 
next  measure  was  to  appoint  a committee  to  wait 
upon  Governor  Gage  with  a remonstrance.  Waiv- 
ing his  right  to  consider  their  assembly  ns  informal 
or  unlawful,  Gage  replied  to  them  that  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  their  lives,  liberty,  or  property 
being  in  danger  from  the  English  troops  on  Boston 
Neck ; that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  enmity 
shown  to  those  troops,  by  withholding  from  them 
almost  everything  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
they  had  not  yet  discovered  any  of  that  resentment 
which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
such  hostile  treatment ; that,  while  complaining  of 
alterations  made  in  their  charter  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, they  were  themselves,  by  their  present  con- 
duct and  assembling,  subverting  that  charter,  and 
tiding  in  direct  violation  of  their  own  constitution. 
Upon  this  they  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  draw  up  a plan  for  the 
military  defence  of  the  province.  Concord,  the 
place  they  had  left,  became  a depot  for  ammuni- 
tion, and  almost  a place  of  arms.  Minute-men,  as 
they  were  called  from  the  condition  of  their  service, 


which  was  to  turn  out  with  musket  or  rifle  at  a 
minute’s  notice,  were  enlisted,  and  money  was  voted 
to  purchase  warlike  stores.  Committees  and  sub- 
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committees  were  named  for  different  purposes,  as  the 
committee  of  safety,  the  committee  of  supplies,  and 
the  committee  of  the  militia;  and,  to  complete  these 
acts  of  preparation  and  defiance,  they  appointed 
Jedediah  fribble  and  Artcmas  Ward,  who  had 
seen  some  service  in  the  hist  war  with  the  French 
and  Canadians,  to  be  their  generals,  and  to  have 
the  supreme  command  of  their  militia  and  minute- 
men.  With  extreme  difficulty.  General  Gage  pro- 
cured carpenters  and  masons  to  erect  barracks  for 
his  troops  outside  of  the  town  of  Boston.  All  his 
provisions  he  was  obliged  to  bring  by  sea,  gene- 
rally from  distant  places.  Having,  apparently, 
some  apprehension  that  the  Bostonians  might  point 
those  guns  against  him,  he  caused  a party  of  sai- 
lors to  be  landed  by  night  from  the  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbour,  to  spike  all  the  cannon  upon  one 
of  the  town  batteries. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  soon 
met  again  to  deliberate  upon  the  precise  period 
for  opposing  or  attacking  the  king’s  troops.  The 
timid,  the  moderate  deputies,  thought  this  was 
going  too  fast,  and,  under  plea  of  bodily  indispo- 
sition, they  began  to  quit  these  dangerous  deliber- 
ations ; but  Samuel  Adams,  to  stop  this  epidemical 
distemper,  proposed  that,  when  members  were  not 
well,  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire,  but  upon 
condition  that  upon  getting  home  they  should  in- 
form their  towns  they  were  not  represented,  in 
order  that  other  members  might  be  instantly 
elected  to  supply  their  places.  This  cured  the 
malady ; for  most  men  preferred  remaining  in  the 
provincial  congress  to  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
their  constituents,  and  being  supplanted  by  others. 
And  it  was  presently  determined  that  General 
Gage’s  troops  should  be  attacked  whenever  they 
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marched  out  with  their  blur  mute,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,  as  this  would  prove  they  were  going  to 
support  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  by  force. 
They  resolved  that  1 2,000  inen  should  be  got  under 
arms  in  the  province  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  minute-men  should  receive  regular  pay,  and  be 
allow  ed  to  choose  their  ow  n officers.  They  sent  emis- 
saries to  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Con- 
necticut, to  request  them  to  prepare  their  respective 
quotas,  so  as  to  make  up  an  army  of  20,000  men  ; 
and  they  appointed  acommittce  to  keep  up  acorre- 
spondence  with  the  protestants  of  Canada,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  new  settlers  of  the  presby- 
terian  persuasion.  They  also  addressed  a circular 
letter  to  all  the  dissenting  ministers  in  New  Eng- 
land, expressing  great  hopes  in  an  order  of  men 
who  had  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  America,  and  recommending  them  to  assist  in 
averting  that  dreadful  slavery  wills  which  the 
country  was  now  threatened.  It  is  believed  that 
the  preachers  stood  in  no  need  of  this  incitement, 
having  been  very  busy  both  with  the  tongue  in 
the  pulpit,  and  with  the  pen  in  the  newspapers, 
in  helping  on  the  design  ever  since  the  quarrel 
began.  Early  in  December  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  prorogued  themselves,  that 
they  might  be  at  home  in  time  to  keep  a day  of 
thanksgiving  with  their  families.* 

* Gordon.  This  inluui  pn*»bytemn  mji,  " It  has  long  lieen  a 
mats  mi  in  the  colony  to  have  a fast  day  iii  the  mimt,  nnd  a thanks- 
giving late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  in  the  beguming  of  winter, 
when  the  heads  of  families  collect  their  children  around  them,  and, 


[Book  I. 

A proclamation  had  been  issued  by  the  king, 
strictly  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  warlike 
stores  to  America.  As  soon  us  copies  of  this  do- 
cument were  received  in  the  colonies,  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  bunted  the  Gaspec 
schooner,  seized  upon  forty  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  which  had  been  mounted  on 
batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour,  and  car- 
ried them  off'  into  the  country,  to  have  them  in 
readiness  to  mow  down  the  king’s  troops.  In 
New  Hampshire,  a number  of  armed  men  assem- 
bled, surprised  a small  fort  called  “ William  and 
Mary,”  garrisoned  only  by  an  officer  and  five  men, 
and  carried  off'  the  ordnance,  gunpowder,  and  other 
military  stores.  Nearly  everywhere  orders  were 
passed  for  buying  arms  and  ammunition  at  the 
public  expense  or  by  subscription,  and  for  training 
the  militia.  Mills  were  erected  for  making  gun- 
powder, manufactories  were  set  up  for  making 
arms,  and  great  encouragement  was  offered  for 
making  saltpetre.*  New  York,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  impetuosity  of  Jay  and  other  young  enthu- 
siasts, continued  to  l>c  rather  lukewarm  or  divided ; 
the  government  party,  the  wealthy  classes,  were 
still  for  reconciliation  and  a peaceful  settlement  of 

beside  attending  the  religion*  rxerrUea  of  lb«  day,  fraat  upon  a plcn 
liful  though  not  a ■plrudid  laid**,  anal  are  innocently  merry  The 
otas-nation  of  thia  day  they  call  a hr  tying  lhanktytrmg.  The  a|» 
im liniment  of  both  days  Iwlongw,  in  an  orderly  way,  to  the  govrrart . 
hut  iu  tlun*  extraordinary  times  the  provincial  mngreai  appointed 
the  public  thanksgiving,  on  which,  among  other  enumerated  ».!■•**- 
tnjja,  a particular  ark now le.lgnirnt  was  to  be  made  to  the  Almtghtx 
for  the  union  which  no  remarkably  prevail*  in  all  tho  colonies." 

• atwlman. 
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the  quarrel ; and  they  had  influence  enough  in  the 
assembly  of  the  colony  to  carry  a vote  refusing  to 
accede  to  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  the 
general  congress,  which  had  been  approved  and 
confirmed  by  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  Franklin  had  not  been 
idle.  As  instructed  by  his  constituents,  he  had 
given  all.possiblc  publicity  to  the  addresses  of  the 
general  congress  to  the  king  and  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — the  first  to  show  how  loyal  were 
the  Americans — the  second  (Jay’s  composition)  to 
excite  the  popular  body.  Moreover  the  philoso- 
pher, assisted  by  numerous  agents,  and  by  some 
of  the  members  of  opposition  in  parliament,  had 
been  extremely  active  in  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  north  of  England, 
particularly  among  the  dissenters,  who  were  urged 
to  petition  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  colonies  and 
of  their  own  trade,  which  must  suffer  immensely 
from  the  non-importation  agreements.  To  coun- 
teract these  agencies,  to  show  that  Franklin’s 
scheme  was  in  reality  nothing  less  than  to  dis- 
member the  British  empire,  to  check  the  petitions, 
or  get  up  counter-petitions,  Adam  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations,”  applied  to 
Dr.  Roebuck,  the  eminent  physician  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  intimate  friend  of  Shcnstonc  the 
poet,  imploring  him,  without  loss  of  time,  to  make 
a journey  through  the  manufacturing  districts, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  &c., 
to  see  his  friends,  to  communicate  with  the  people, 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  real  motives  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Americans.  This  was  done  in  con- 
currence with  Wedderbum,  the  solicitor-general, 
who  at  the  same  time  adopted  other  measures  to 
check  or  throw  discredit  on  the  petitions  Franklin 
was  procuring.*  Soon  after  Adam  Smith’s  letter 
was  written,  an  attempt  was  made  to  disarm 
Franklin’s  hostility,  or  to  ascertain  his  intentions, 
by  an  English  lady,  and  by  that  lady’s  brother, 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had  probably  been  al- 
ready designated  for  the  American  command,  which 
he  afterwards  held  with  so  little  glory.  The  philo- 
sopher, being  introduced  by  Mr.  Raper,  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  played  a few  games  at  chess 
with  the  lady,  whom  he  found  of  very  sensible 
conversation  and  pleasing  behaviour ; and  the  lady, 
on  Christmas-day,  made  him  acquainted  with  Lord 
Howe,  saying  that  he  was  a very  good  man,  and 
that  she  was  sure  they  would  like  each  other. 
According  to  Franklin,  Lord  Howe  behaved  in 
the  most  courteous  manner,  said  that,  beside  the 
general  motives  for  his  desiring  an  acquaintance 
with  so  eminent  a man,  he  had  a particular  motive 
at  this  time,  arising  out  of  the  alarming  situation  of 
American  affairs,  which  no  one  understood  better 
than  Dr.  Franklin.  The  philosopher  further  says 
that  Howe  confessed  that  he  (Franklin)  had  been 
very  ill  treated  by  the  English  ministry;  that  he 
had  much  disapproved  of  their  conduct  towards 

• Lfttm  from  l)r.  Adam  Smith  to  Dr.  Roebuck  of  Birmingham, 
printed  in  the  second  number  of  the  Wrulam.  The  originals  are  iu 
the  poswsaiou  of  John  Landseer,  Esq. 


him ; that  some  of  the  ministers  themselves  were 
ashamed  of  it,  and  sorry  it  had  happened.  But 
even  in  this  account,  which  is  Franklin’s  own,*  it 
is  certainly  not  said  that  Howe  expressed  his  dis- 
belief of  the  charges,  touching  the  letters,  which 
Wedderbum  had  made  against  Franklin  before 
the  privy  council.  From  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
from  his  inward  conviction  that  in  winning  over 
Franklin  he  would  have  won  over  America,  Howe, 
in  spite  of  his  habitual  taciturnity,  may,  no  doubt, 
have  made  use  of  many  conciliatory  and  flattering 
expressions  (and,  without  flattery,  there  was  much 
to  applaud  and  reverence  in  Franklin’s  history, 
character,  and  intellectual  performances)  ; but  we 
cannot  discover  that,  either  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  Howe  gave  the  lie  to  Wedderbum,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  disapproved  of  that  func- 
tionary’s injudicious  violence.  After  a few  general 
observations  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
a reconciliation  through  the  medium  of  a commu- 
nication by  himself  (Lord  Howe)  with  the  minis- 
try, his  lordship,  says  Franklin,  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that,  41  being  himself  upon  no  ill  terms 
with  ministers,  he  thought  it  not  impossible  that 
he  might,  by  conveying  my  sentiments  to  them, 
and  theirs  to  me,  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  a 
good  understanding,  without  committing  either 
them  or  me,  if  his  negociation  should  not  succeed  ; 
and  that  I might  rely  on  his  keeping  perfectly 
secret  every'  thing  I should  wish  to  remain  so.” 
Franklin’s  account — and  t ce  have  no  other — goes 
on  to  state  that  he  told  Lord  Howe  that  his  man- 
ner was  such  as  had  already  engaged  his  confi- 
dence ; that  he  requested  his  lordship  to  give  him 
credit  for  a sincere  desire  of  healing  the  breach 
between  the  two  countries,  assuring  him  that  he 
' would  do  every  thing  in  his  small  power  to  accom- 
plish it,  though  he  apprehended,  from  the  king’s 
last  speech,  and  from  the  measures  talked  of,  no 
intention  or  disposition  of  the  kind  existed  in  the 
present  cabinet.  He  said  that,  as  to  the  personal 
injuries  his  lordship  had  spoken  of,  they  were  not 
worth  mentioning ; and  that,  besides,  it  was  a fixed 
rule  with  him  not  to  mix  his  private  affairs  with 
those  of  the  public.  This  first  interview  ended  by 
Lord  Howe  obtaining  a promise  from  Franklin, 
that  he  would  draw  up  in  writing  a series  of  pro- 
positions on  which  he  thought  a good  understand- 
ing l>etween  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
might  be  based.  They  agreed  to  meet  again  at 
the  same  place — the  house  of  Lord  Howe’s  sister 
— in  the  course  of  a few  days,  in  order  to  discuss 
those  propositions.  When  Howe  saw  the  paper, 
he  must  have  been  convinced  that  the  British  go- 
vernment would  not  pay  the  least  attention  to  it, 
and  that  Franklin  never  intended  they  should  ; for 
his  propositions,  without  periphrasis,  were : — that 
all  the  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  or  all  parts  of 
them,  requested  to  l>c  repealed  in  the  petition  of 
the  general  congress  to  the  king,  should  be  re- 
pealed forthwith;  that  orders  should  be  given  to 

• Memorial*  and  Fatten  published  by  William  Tetuplu  Franklin, 
in  the  Life  nnJ  Work*  of  his  grandfather. 
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withdraw  all  the  ships  of  war  from  Boston,  and 
remove  all  the  troops,  that  the  colonies  might  he 
left  at  liberty  in  all  their  future  speculations,  &c. 
They  scarcely  admitted  even  of  a private  discus- 
sion, ami  Lord  Howe  merely  told  Franklin  he 
would  lay  them  before  ministers,  without  any  hope 
that  such  propositions  were  likely  to  produce,  any 
good  effect.  His  lordship,  however,  brought  about 
a meeting  in  private  between  Franklin  and  Lord 
Hyde;  but  this  was  equally  void  of  effect.  The 
philosopher  expressed,  indeed,  on  all  occasions,  a 
tender  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship ; but  he  would  never  pledge  him- 
self to  n single  sacrifice  or  concession,  continuing 
to  ask  for  extreme  conditions,  which  would  have  • 
left  the  English  government  scarcely  the  shadow'  of 
authority,  and  which  would  have  given  the  colonies 
virtually  an  entire  independence,  although  he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  independence  was  neither 
their  object  nor  their  wish.  Lord  Howe  saw'  him 
again  for  the  last  time  a little  before  bis  return  to 
bis  constituents  in  America,  apologised  for  the 
trouble  he  hud  given  him,  but  hoped,  if  he  should 
chance  to  be  sent  out  by  his  government  to  attempt 
an  arrangement  with  the  colonists,  lie  might  still 
expect  his  assistance.  Franklin  assured  him  of 
his  readiness  at  all  times  to  co-oj>eratc  with  him  in 
so  good  a work.  44  And  so,*’  says  he,  “taking  my 
leave,  and  receiving  his  good  wishes,  ended  the 
negotiation  w ith  Lord  Howe.”  * We  shall  meet 
the  philosopher  again  before  his  departure,  giving 
assurances  of  his  good  intentions  to  Lord  Chatham, 
who  appears  to  have  been  determined  not  to  doubt 
in  the  slightest  degree  of  his  sincerity,  and  not  to 
diminish  the  blame  due  to  the  king  and  Lord 
North’s  cabinet  by  laying  any  portion  of  it  upon 
Franklin  and  bis  countrymen. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  parliament,  which 
had  yet  more  than  a year  to  complete  its  septennial 
term,  had  been  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
writs  issued  for  a new  one.  The  general  election 
in  the  month  of  October  had  gone  greatly  in 
favour  of  ministers.  The  nation  seemed  tired  of 
the  American  question,  which  had  vexed  their  ear 
ever  since  1765,  and  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  colonies 
had  grossly  insulted  king,  parliament,  and  coun- 
try, and  invited  chastisement.  Loyalty  certainly 
increased  at  home  in  proportion  as  disaffection  in- 
creased abroad.  A glance  into  the  publications  of 
the  day  will  sufficiently  establish  this  fact,  and 
convince  every  candid  man  that,  whatever  might 
he.  the  complaints  at  a later  period,  when  our  mi- 
nisters and  commanders  in  America  had  shown  an 
utter  incompetency  for  conducting  a greut  war,  few 
Englishmen  complained  at  this  moment  of  any 
obstinacy  in  the  sovereign  in  persevering  against 
the  Americans.  In  some  few  places,  however,  tests 
were  projH»sed  by  a portion  of  freeholders  and 
voters,  including  pledges  to  stop  hostilities  with 
America.  Thus  some  of  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex, at  a meeting,  projjosed  to  John  Wilkes,  who 
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was  again  a candidate,  and  to  his  colleague*  Ser- 
geant Glynn,  a test,  in  w hich  they  should  engage 
to  promote  bills  for  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments ; for  the  exclusion  of  all  placemen  and 
pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons;  for  a 
more  fair  and  equal  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament ; for  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  on  the  former  forced 
election  of  Luttrell ; and  for  procuring  an  ahs'>- 
lute  rejieal  of  the  four  late  American  acts,  &c. 
Wilkes  and  Glynn,  who  were  both  returned  tri- 
umphantly, signed  this  paper ; and  tests  upon  the 
same  principles  were  proposed  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  some  other  places.  The  court  had  not 
ventured  to  offer  the  shadow'  of  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Wilkes,  who,  moreover,  was  elected  at 
the  same  time  lord  mayor  of  London.*  The  writs 
had  been  made  returnable  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  on  that  day  the  king  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and,  being  on  the  throne,  com- 
manded the  attendance  of  the  Commons;  and,  they 
being  come,  his  majesty,  by  his  chancellor,  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  that  they  should  return  and  choose 
a speaker,  to  be  presented  on  the  next  day  for  his 
majesty’s  approbation.  ffhc  Commons  unani- 
mously re-elected  Sir  Fletcher  Norton ; and  on  the 
following  day  (the  30th)  the  king  opened  parlia- 
ment, with  a speech,  in  the  usual  form.  “ It 
gives  me  much  concern,”  said  his  majesty,  “ that 
I am  obliged,  at  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  to 
inform  you  that  a most  daring  spirit  of  resistance 
and  disobedience  to  the  law  still  unhappily  pre- 
vails in  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bav, 
and  has,  in  divers  parts  of  it,  broke  forth  in  fresh 
violences  of  u very  criminal  nature.  These  pro- 
ceedings have  been  countenanced  and  encouraged 
in  others  of  my  colonies,  and  unwarrantable  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obstruct  the  commerce 
of  this  kingdom  by  unlawful  combinations.  I 
have  taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders 
as  I judged  most  proper  and  effectual  for  earn  ing 
into  execution  the  laws  w hich  were  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  late  parliament,  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  commerce  of  my  subjects, 
and  for  the  restoring  and  preserving  peace,  order, 
and  good  government,  in  the  province  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay ; and  you  may  depend  upon  mv 
firm  and  stedfast  resolution  to  withstand  every 
attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  this  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of 
my  crown ; the  maintenance  of  which  I consider 
as  essential  to  the  dignity,  the  safety,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  British  empire  ; assuring  myself,  that, 
while  I act  upon  these  principles,  I shall  never 
fail  to  receive  your  assistance  and  support.”  He 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  But,  again,  not  a word  was  said  of 
the  fate  of  Poland.  His  majesty  concluded  his 
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speech  by  particularly  recommending  both  Houses 
at  this  time  to  proceed  with  temper  in  their  deli- 
berations and  with  unanimity  in  their  resolutions  ; 
in  order  that  his  people  in  every  part  of  his  domi- 
nions might  be  taught  by  their  example  to  have  a 
due  reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a just  sense  of  the 
blessings  of  our  excellent  constitution.  An  address 
in  the  usual  form  was  moved  for  ministers ; but  an 
amendment  was  proposed  on  the  side  of  opposition, 
to  the  effect  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
communicate  the  whole  intelligence  he.  had  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  lay  all  letters,  orders, 
and  instructions  whatsoever  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, before  parliament.  This  was  productive  of 
some  considerable  debate/and  of  a division.  Lord 
North  said  that  it  was  not  a proper  time  for  enter- 
ing into  a discussion  of  the  affairs  of  America ; 
that  a reconciliation  was  highly  desirable,  but,  as 
no  terms  or  concessions  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Americans,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  England 
should  make  offers  of  submission ; and  that  he 
hoped,  since  matters  were  in  this  state  of  suspense, 
the  motion  for  the  amendment  would  be  withdrawn. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  conduct  of  the  late 
parliament  in  passing  the  American  acts  was  cen- 
sured with  great  bitterness,  and  the  prime  minister 
was  reminded  of  the  beneficiul  and  mighty  effects 
he  had  predicted  from  those  acts,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  showing,  were  to  humble  that 
whole  continent  in  the  dust,  without  any  further 
trouble.  “The  great  speakers  in  opposition,** 
says  Burke,  in  the  Annual  Register,  “ never  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a more  striking  manner 
than  in  this  day’s  debate.”  They  were,  how- 
ever, outvoted  by  a majority  of  2(34  against  73. 
This  was  in  the  Commons.  In  the  Lords  both  the 
address  and  the  debate  upon  it  were  still  hotter. 
Their  lordships  declared  their  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  the  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  which  so  strongly  prevailed 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  &c. ; they 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  communication  it 
had  pleased  his  majesty  to  make,  of  his  having 
taken  such  measures  and  given  such  orders  as  he 
judged  the  most  proper  and  effectual  fur  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  commerce,  and  for  the  car- 
rying into  execution  the  acts  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  late  parliament,  &c.  Chatham  was 
away  at  Hayes;  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  same  effect  as  that  made  in 
the  Commons,  so  that  their  lordships  might  not 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this  most  critical 
and  important  matter  but  upon  the  fullest  infor- 
mation. His  grace  and  the  few  lords  that  spoke 
with  him  argued  that  they  could  not  commit  them- 
selves, with  the  careless  facility  of  a common  ad- 
dress of  compliment,  in  expressions  which  might 
lead  to  measures  fatal  to  the  lives,  properties,  and 
liberties  of  their  fellow  subjects ; that  nothing 
ought  to  be  done  or  approved  of,  save  upon  full 
information,  mature  deliberation,  and  temperate 
inquiry';  that  they  could  not  lightly  join  in  an 
approbation  of  the  unfortunate  system  adopted 
VOL.  i. 


with  regard  to  the  colonies  by  the  last  parliament — 
a system  conceived  without  prudence,  and  pursued 
without  temper,  consistency,  or  foresight.  After  a 
long  and  vehement  debate,*  the  opposition,  upon  a 
division,  only  counted  13  to  63.  Nine  of  the 
minority  joined  in  a strong  and  pointed  pro- 
test— the  first  protest  heard  of  upon  an  address. 
It  concluded  with  these  words  : — “ Whatever  may 
be  the  mischievous  designs  or  the  inconsiderate 
temerity,  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate 
course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who  have 
ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their 
past  effects  and  their  future  tendency';  and  who 
are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  or  information,  to 
commit  ourselves  in  declarations  which  may  preci- 
pitate our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a civil 

war. ” 

Having  carried  their  addresses  by  such  vast 
majorities,  and  having  to  all  appearance  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  high-banded  course  they 
were  to  pursue,  ministers  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  call  for  an  increase  of  forces ; but, 
instead  of  doing  this,  and  instead  of  keeping 
attention  awake  to  the  American  business,  they 
left  the  estimates  to  b?  entirely  formed  upon  ‘a 
peace  establishment,  continued  the  army  as  it 

was,  and  reduced  the  navy  by  4000  seamen,  thus 
leaving  only  16,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  House  and  the  country  were  at  a loss 
how  to  reconcile  this  conduct  of  administration 
with  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  to 
call  for  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures. 
Some  of  the  opposition  thought  that  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a ministerial  trick.  Vehe- 
ment debates  took  place  in  both  Houses.  In  the 
Ixirds,  Sandwich,  as  head  of  the  admiralty,  con- 
fidently asserted  that  he  knew  that  the  low'  navy' 
establishment  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  obedience.  He  spoke  contempt- 
uously of  the  power  and  of  the  courage  of  the 
Americans.  He  declared  that  they  were  neither 
disciplined,  nor  capable  of  discipline;  and  that 
their  numbers,  of  which  such  boasts  had  been 
made,  would  only  add  to  the  facility  of  their  defeat 
when  brought  into  action.  Lord  Sondw'ich,  as  was 
his  too  frequent  habit,  was  talking  inconsiderately, 
intemperatelv,  and  unwisely;  yet,  nevertheless, 
and  with  all  our  respect  for  American  courage — 
issuing  from  the  same  great  original  fountain  as 
our  own — we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  prediction  w'ould  have  been  verified,  if 
our  ministers  and  the  officers  they  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  had  not  hesitated,  vacillated, 
blundered  so  ns  military  men  had  hardly  ever  blun- 
dered before,  and  allowed  the  colonists  full  time  to 
train  their  forces.  The  petitions  w'hich  had  been 
got  up  by  Franklin  and  his  agents  among  the  dis- 
senting manufacturers  of  the  North  were  consigned 
to  a separate,  inactive  committee,  which  Burke 
cnlled  a committee  of  oblivion ; the  counter-peti- 
tions got  up  through  the  agency  of  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Roebuck  and  others,  w'erc  all  presented.  Mi- 
nisters pretended  to  be  even  more  surprised  than 
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pleased  with  these  loyal  papers,  although  it  is 
pretty  clearly  proved  that  Adam  Smith  had  been 
act  to  work  hy  his  friends.  Lord  North  and  Wed- 
derbum,  and  that  therefore  the  cabinet  must  have 
known  what  was  coming.  We  cannot,  however, 
go  along  with  those  who  consider  the  getting  up  of 
the  counter-petitions  as  an  act  of  unpardonable 
duplicity  and  treachery.  It  seems  to  us  nothing 
more  than  the  usual,  natural,  and  constitutional 
process,  particularly  justifiable  when  Franklin, 
who  would  have  seen  a civil  war  in  England  with 
a pleasurable  emotion,  was  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  urge  on  the  dissenters  on  the  other  side. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  renewed  again  in  the 
House  of  Peers  the  proposal  for  admitting,  not 
only  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
also  other  strangers,  to  hear  their  lordships’  de- 
bates. He  condemned  the  violent  shutting  of 
doors,  which  had  been  enforced  more  than  ever  of 
late  years ; and  he  represented  that,  at  this  time, 
it  was  a point  to  be  desired  even  by  ministers,  that 
the  public  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  were  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
Americans,  whose  interests  were  so  interwoven 
w ith  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  attention  of 
the  people  could  not  he  too  much  awakened  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  at  this  important 
crisis.  His  grace  was  seconded  with  great  elo- 
quence and  energy  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  might 
have  become  one  of  the  best  orators  in  that  House 
but  for  his  unfortunate  habits  of  dissipation,  which 
were  absorbing  his  time  and  undennining  his 
health.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  many  to  relax  their 
standing  order  on  this  point,  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  come  into  the  proposal;  and  this  was 
accordingly  agreed  to  without  a division  and  with- 
out further  debate.  This  put  an  end  to  what 
Burke  has  properly  termed  “ that  scandalous  con- 
tention with  the  Commons,  by  which,  ever  since 
the  year  1770,  the  members  of  each  House  were 
interdicted  from  the  other.”* 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  government, 
which  had  not  attempted  to  oppose  him  at  the 
hustings,  offered  no  opposition  to  John  Wilkes  in 
the  House.  He  was  sworn  into  parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  and  delivered  in  his  qualification 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
3rd  day  of  the  session.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
patriot  was  far  less  dangerous  or  troublesome  in  the 
House  than  lie  had  been  out  of  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  session  he  himself  moved  for  a revisal  of  all 
the  proceedings  relative  to  his  former  election  by 
the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  and  for  the  expung- 
ing from  the  journals  nil  the  votes  and  orders  about 
his  expulsion.  He  failed  this  time  in  carrying  his 
point,  but  he  vexed  the  ears  of  ministers  with  his 
motion  session  after  session;  and  in  1782,  upon 
the  downfall  of  Lord  North,  he  fully  succeeded  in 
his  object.  On  the  present  occasion  his  speech 
was  much  admired.  “ I sat  by  the  lord  mayor,” 
says  Gibbon,  the  historian,  “ who  spoke  well,  and 
' Annual  Rri{. 
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with  temper ; but  before  the  end  of  the  debate  he 
fell  Jast  asleep.”*  Gibbon  had  just  taken  his  own 
seat  for  the  first  time,  l ie  was  busy  one  morning, 
a few  days  before  the  general  election,  upon  his 
Roman  History,  and  was  in  the  act  of  destroying 
an  army  of  barbarians,  when  his  friend,  Mr.  Eliot, 
stepped  in  and  offered  him  one  of  his  boroughs — 
Liskeard,  or  St.  Germains,  whichever  he  chose,  t 
He  took  Liskeard,  and  sat  for  that  place  the  whole 
of  this  parliament.  He  soon  found  that  writing 
and  speaking  were  two  very  different  things;  and 
that  the  latter  was  more  tremendous  than  he  had 
imagined  : — the  great  speakers  (and  there  were 
many)  filled  him  with  despair ; and  the  bad  ones 
(and  there  was  no  lack  of  them)  with  terror.  So, 
the  brilliant  and  ready  writer  remained  a mute  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  “ I was  not  armed,”  savs 
he,  14  by  nature  and  education  with  the  intrepid 
energy  of  mind  and  voice,  rineenlem  strepitus  et 
natum  rehus  agmdis.  Timidity  was  fortified  by 
pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen  discouraged 
the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  I assisted  at  the  debates 
of  a free  assembly ; I listened  to  the  attack  and 
defence  of  eloquence  and  reason ; I had  a near  pro- 
spect of  the  characters,  views,  and  passions  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age.  The  cause  of  government 
w as  ably  vindicated  by  Lord  North,  a statesman  of 
spotless  integrity,  a consummate  master  of  debate, 
who  could  wield,  with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of 
reason  and  ridicule.  He  was  seated  on  the  trea- 
sury bench  between  his  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  the  two  pillars  of  the  law'  and  state,  magi s 
pares  (juam  similes ; and  the  minister  might  in- 
dulge in  a short  slumber,  whilst  he  was  upholden 
on  either  hand  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow, 
and  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderbum.  From 
the  adverse  side  of  the  house  an  ardent  and  power- 
ful opposition  was  supported  by  the  lively  decla- 
mation of  Barre,  the  legal  acutenesB  of  Dunning, 
the  profuse  and  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke,  aud 
the  argumentative  vehemence  of  Fox,  who,  in  the 
conduct  of  a party,  approved  himself  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  an  empire.  By  such  men  every  oper- 
ation of  peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice 
or  policy,  every  question  of  authority  and  freedom, 
w as  attacked  and  defended ; and  the  subject  of  the 
momentous  contest  was  the  union  or  separation  or 
Great  Britain  and  America.  ....  I took  my 
seat  at  the  beginning  of  that  memorable  contest, 
aud  supported,  w ith  many  a sincere  and  silent  vote, 
the  rights,  though  not  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  the 
mother  country. 

a.  d.  1775. — During  the  Christmas  holidays 
ministers  received  more  alarming  intelligence  from 
America,  coming  down  to  the  seizure  of  Fort 
William  and  Mary,  w hich  wc  have  mentioned  ; and 
the  opposition  arranged  their  plans  of  attack,  and 
stipulated  with  Chatham  that  he  should  on  the 
first  occasion  make  one  of  his  grand  displays  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A report  had  spread  that  the 
great  orator  was  determined  to  give  himself  no 
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further  I rouble  about  American  affairs,  and  that 
for  certain  he  did  not  intend  to  come  up  to  town. 
In  making  him  acquainted  that  infinite  pains  were 
taking  to  circulate  this  report  in  an  authoritative 
manner,  his  wife  added — 11  It  is  so  strong,  that  it 
proves  how  much  there  is  to  be  afraid  of,  of  jockey- 

ship,  and  whatever  is  bad Our  friends 

have  met  to-day,  I»rd  An  cram,  Paliser,  and  more, 
who  lamented,  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  this  assur- 
ance of  your  not  being  to  come,  saying  that  w ithout 
you  the  nation  was  undone.*1  The  countess  was 
in  town  proposing  to  go  to  court  on  the  morrow, 
yet  doubling  whether  she  ought  to  go  when  such  a 
rumour  was  abroad.  Chatham,  who  was  at  Hayes, 
hastened  to  re-assure  her,  and  to  advise  her  not  to 
fail  in  going  to  court.  Writing  in  his  most  earnest 
manner  he  added — “ For  God  sake,  sweet  life, 
don’t  disquiet  yourself  about  the  impudent  and 
ridiculous  lie  of  the  hour.  The  plot  does  not  lie 
very'  deep.  It  is  only  a pitiful  device  of  fear,  court 
fear,  and  faction  fear.  If  gout  does  not  put  in  a 
veto,  which  I trust  in  heaven  it  will  not,  I will  be 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  then  and  there 
to  make  a motion  relative  to  America.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  noble  love  : — 

' Yr»,  I am  prnuri — I must  l»e  proud — to  ar« 

Mm  mH  atruid  of  God  afraid  of  me.*  . 

Look  fresh  and  merrily  to-morrow,  and  I will  look 
to  doors  and  windows.  So  to  my  dear  secretary ! 
I wish  somebody  had  ns  good  mid  as  honest  an 
one.**  On  the  next  day  (Thursday  the  19th 
of  January)  Chatham  wrote  to  inform  his  friend, 
Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  would  certainly  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  morrow,  “to  touch  only  the 
threshold  of  American  business,  and  knock  at  the 
minister’s  door  to  wake  him.**  In  this  note  he 
says — “ I greatly  wish  Doctor  Franklin  may  be  in 
the  House  ” On  the  same  night  he  wrote  again 
to  his  wife,  rejoicing  that  ’America  was  seeming 
“ to  put  more  of  solidity  and  prudence  into  her 
plan  than  the  wiseacres  who  surround  his  ma- 
jesty have  known  how  to  give  to  their  schemes  of 
destruction.”*  Before  going  to  bed  he  wrote  to 
another  great  oppositionist,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
to  tell  him  that  he  fully  meant  “ to  look  the  tapes- 
try and  the  bishops  in  the  face  to-morrow,**  and  to 
communicate  to  his  lordship  the  motion  bethought 
of  making.  When  that  great  to-morrow — the  20th 
of  January — came,  the  orator  was  in  his  plucc; 
and,  according  to  his  ardent  wish,  the  American 
philosopher  was  there  to  hear  him,  having  been 
introduced  or  smuggled  into  the  House  by  Chatham 
himself.t  His  feet  were  lame  with  the  gout,  but 

• In  the  same  letter  to  hi*  counter*,  who  Imd  hern  received  at 
court,  aud  the  court  etui  of  town,  w;l|i  wonderful  attention,  he  rats, 
•*  How  loot;  i»  thl»  betrayed  ronutiy  to  remain  a prey  to  the  vilest"  of 
domestic  ettr  mica  ? This  question  Mims  not  easy  to  answer.  Uy  your 
note  on  the  barimrhrr  of  Pall  Mall,  nothing  opens  there.  ’ Your 
duchewtr*  and  archbishop#  littrring  oil  the  stn-.-U  with  ranis,  to  catch 
you  in  your  passage,  is  indeed  flattering  enough." — Chot.  fY-rrr *. 

t I' rank  tin  himself  gives  tlie  following  account:— ••  On  the  19th  of 
January.  1 received  a card  from  Lord  Stanhope,  acquainting  me  that 
Ixird  thallium,  having  a motion  to  make  on  the  motion,  in  the 
House  of  I,otd».  concern io g America,  gt  rally  desired  that  I might  la- 
in the  House,  into  which  Lord  S-  would  endeavour  to  procure  me 
admittance.  At  this  lime  it  «i>  a rule  of  the  Houm*.  that  uo  person 
could  introduce  more  than  one  friend.  The  neat  morning  his  lord* 
ship  let  me  know  liv  auutln  r raid.  Hint,  it  1 attended  at  two  o'clock  in 


there  was  no  lameness  in  his  tongue,  and  w hen  he 
rose  to  speak  there  was  an  awful  silence,  none  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  knowing  the  motion  he 
was  about  to  make.  After  a short  preamble,  in 
which  he  condemned  everything  ministers  had 
done,  and  severely  reprehended  their  delay  in  com- 
municating the  American  papers,  &c.,  he  pro- 
ceeded : — “ But,  as  I have  not  the  honour  of  access 
to  his  majesty,  1 will  endeavour  to  transmit  to  him 
through  the  constitutional  channel  of  this  House, 
my  ideas  of  America,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from 
the  misadvice  of  his  present  ministers.  I congra- 
tulate your  lordships,  that  the  business  is  at  last 
entered  upon,  by  the  noble  lord’s  laying  the  papers 
before  you.  As  I suppose  your  lordships  too  well 
apprised  of  their  contents,  I hope  1 am  not  prema- 
ture in  submitting  to  you  my  present  motion : — 
That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  desire  and  lwseech  that,  in  order  to  open 
the  wav  towards  a happy  settlement  of  the  danger- 
ous troubles  in  America,  by  beginning  to  allay 
ferments  and  soften  animosities  there ; and,  above 
all,  for  preventing,  in  the  mean  time,  any  sudden 
and  fatal  catastrophe  at  Boston,  now  suffering  under 
the  daily  irritation  of  an  army  before  their  eyes, 
posted  in  their  town ; it  may  graciously  please  his 
majesty,  that  immediate  orders  be  dispatched  to 
General  Gage,  for  removing  his  majesty’s  forces 
from  the  town  of  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of 
the  season,  and  other  circumstances  indispensable 
to  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  the  said  troops, 
may  render  the  same  practicable.  1 wish,  my 
lords,  not  to  lose  a day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of 
calamity ! For  my  part,  I will  not  desert,  for  a 
single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  busi- 
ness; unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  extremity  of 
sickness,  1 will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention. 
I will  knock  at  the  door  of  this  sleeping  and  con- 
founded ministry,  and  will  Touse  them  to  a sense 
of  their  impending  danger.  When  I state  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonies  to  this  country  and  the 
magnitude  of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  mis- 
administration  practised  against  them,  I dej*ire  not 
to  be  understood  to  argue  for  a reciprocity  of  in- 
dulgence between  England  and  America.  I con- 
tend not  for  indulgence,  hut  justice  to  America ; 
and  I shall  ever  contend,  that  the  Americans  justly 

the  lobby.  Lout  Chatham  would  be  there  about  that  lime,  and  would 
himself  introduce  me.  On  niy  mention  mg  to  him  what  Lord  Stan- 
bnjic  hud  w ritten  to  me,  he  Mid.  Certainly,  and  I shall  do  it  with  the 
more  pleasure.  u»  1 am  sure  your  {imruce  at  thb  day’*  drlalr  will 
lie  of  mare  service  to  Amerira  than  mine;  and  »o,  taking  me  by  the 
nun.  »m  lending  me  along  the  passage  to  the  door  that  enter*  near 
the  throne,  when  one  of  the  duor-keeperw  followed,  and  acquainted 
him  that,  by  the  order,  none  were  to  be  rarried  in  at  that  door,  but 
the  eldest  tom  and  brothers  of  peers;  on  which  he  limped  back  with 
me  to  the  door  near  the  bar.  where  were  standing  a number  of  gentle- 
men waiting  for  the  peer*  who  were  to  introduce  them,  and  some 
risers  wailing  for  friends  they  expected  to  introdure;  among  whom 
he  delivered  me  to  the  door-keepers,  saying  aloud.  This  is  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, whom  I would  have  admitted  into  the  House  ; when  they  readily 
opened  the  door  for  me  accordingly.  As  it  had  not  been  publicly 
known  that  there  was  any  rummunicaiion  hetween  his  lordship  and 
me.  this.  I found,  wa-incicd  some  speculation.  Ills  appearance  in 
the  House.  1 oln-erved,  caused  a kind  of  bustle  among  the  officers, 
who  were  hurried  in  sending  messengers  for  members,  I suppose 
those  in  connexion  with  the  ministry,  something  ol  importance  being 
expected  when  the  (peat  man  appear* ; it  being  but  seldom  that  his 
infirmities  permit  bu  attendance.  JJcmutrt,  ymUit hrd  by  hit  Grand- 
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owe  obedience  to  ub  in  a limited  degree : — they  owe 
obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trade  und  naviga- 
tion (here  Franklin  must  hart  smiled) ; but  let 
the  line  be  skilfully  drawn  between  the  objects  of 
those  ordinances  and  their  private,  internal  pro- 
perty ; let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain 
inviolate ; let  it  be  taxable  only  by  their  own  con- 
sent, given  in  their  provincial  assemblies,  else  it 
will  cease  to  be  property.  As  to  the  metaphysical 
refinements,  attempting  to  show  that  the  Americans 
are  equally  free  from  obedience  and  commercial 
restraints  as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  I pro- 
nounce them  futile,  frivolous,  and  groundless.” 
After  thus  strongly  stating  the  supremacy  of  the 
mother  country,  he  ventured,  rather  boldly,  to  cen- 
sure the  declaratory  act,  which  was  in  a manner  the 
work  of  his  own  hand.  “ Resistance  to  your  acts,” 
said  he,  **  was  necessary  as  it  was  just;  and  your 
vain  declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament, 
and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of 
submission,  will  be  found  equally  competent  to 
convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in 
America,  who  feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambi- 
tioned  by  on  individual  part  of  the  legislature  or 
the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable 
to  British  subjects.”  He  drew  a startling,  yet  not 
untrue,  picture  of  General  Gage's  army.  It  was 
not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  ill  condition  of  those 
forces,  half  housed  in  temporary  ill  built  burracks, 
half  bivouacked  on  Boston  Neck  und  the  Common, 
in  that  inclement  winter,  and  in  a climate  so  much 
colder  than  our  own — inactive,  torpid,  and,  for  the 
time,  useless — badly  provided  with  everything,  save 
insult  and  abuse  from  the  colonists — wasting  aw  ay 
with  sickness — pining  for  action ; but  the  orator 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  it  was,  after  all,  a 
respect  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  an  aver- 
sion to  begin  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  a con- 
stitutional subjugation  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power,  that  had  reduced  this  army  to  the  condition 
it  was  in.*  If  the  king  and  his  government  had 

• It  ihoiild  iwni  that,  if  th«  lulvk-iMif  the  nwlar)  at  war  had  Irfa 
followed.  Once  aud  hi*  troop*  would  never  lime  U*ra  left  at  ItoRton. 

Id  the  mouth  of  November  of  the  precediDR  vear  (17*4)  hi*  had 
written  to  Lord  North:— **  In  the  jin-Miit  stale  of  the  colony  of 
Ma*Mrlm»cU*.  I tiresome  It  to  not  an  improhnhli*  supposition,  "that  ^ 
li o will  lie  found  who  will  a«atot  with  their  authority  in 

executing  the  law*  made  by  the  parliament  of  threat  lliium:  while 
thi*  situation  continue,,  tho  riotous  mnlm,  directed  hy  the  faction* 
leaders  of  that  country,  must  ffoveru  it;  and  they  cannot  be  quelled, 
or  even  resisted,  by  the  army,  which  must  there: ore  remain  in  a dw- 
ttraceful  inaction;  enrichiuK  *uh  iU  pay  a delinquent  colouy,  and 
in  continual  haxard  of  insult  aud  bloodshed.  If  the  M aatarhuM-lla 
should  lie  in  thto  state,  it  will  immediately  become  a question,  what 
should  Im;  done  with  the  Mien  regiment*  now  there!?  1 lieg  leave  to 
submit  tn  your  lordship,  not  at  an  advice,  hut  us  a matter  to  tie  con* 
stdered  by  better  head*  than  mine.  whether  they  and  their  general, 
the  governor,  should  uot  be  directed  to  leave  n place,  where  at  pre- 
sent they  can  do  no  good,  and  without  intention  may  do  harm.  If 
this  measure  should  l«e  adopted,  I o-ueral  Gage  might  be  instructed  to 
remind  the  colony  that  the  parliament  has  made  laws,  and  the 
government  has  *eut  him  with  a greater  uumiior  of  troop*,  to  deliver 
it  from  the  tyrannical  anarchv  under  which  it  has  so  long  suffered  ; 
that  he  slum  id  have  carried  this  good  purpose  into  execution,  if  he 
had  met  with  that  support  from  the  magistrate*  and  lietter  sort  of 
people,  which  was  naturally  to  lie  expected;  hut,  having  found  none, 
to  iuform  them  that  lie  must  quit  the  colony,  leaving  it  in  its  present 
distracted  state,  until  it  shall  become  disposed  to  CO  operate  in  help- 
ing itself  to  a better/’  He  recommended  tluU  n*c  regiment  should  lie 
left  at  Castle  William,  and  no  more,  und  added : — •*  In  the  mean 
time,  I humbly  conceive  that  the  .uxml  force  mat/  be  to  emaioyed,  at 
rniwt  tecouanly  reduce  the  cub  mo  hi  tulmtuium,  without  thedHing  a drop 
of  bb*td." — PtMUtcal  life  of  fViUujm  J'ucuumt  Horrmytm , compiled  from 
Original  Fa  pert,  by  hu  brother  Shute  BarrmgUm,  Buhop  of  Durham. 
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ventured  upon  that  tyTanny  Chatham  was  talking 
of,  if  General  Gage  had  had  the  powers  which 
would  have  been  intrusted  to  him,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, by  any  other  government  than  our  own, 
the  soldiers  at  that  moment  would  easily  have 
found  better  provisions  and  better  quarters — they 
would  have  quartered  themselves  in  the  best  and 
warmest  houses  of  Boston.  Charlestown,  and  the 
neighbourhood ; they  would  have  anticipated  the 
hostile  preparations  which  were  making  all  round 
them,  and  they  would  have  kept  their  blood  from 
freezing  by  hot  combats,  and  the  other  means  usu- 
ally resorted  to  by  troops  let  loose  in  an  enemy’s 
country.  Chatham,  in  his  splendid  declamations, 
was  doing  his  best  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
troops  worse  than  it  w as,[and  was  further  embarrass- 
ing an  officer  who  was  but  too  much  hampered 
and  embarrassed  already.  “ Your  means  of  en- 
forcing thraldom,”  said  he,  “ arc  found  to  be  as 
ridiculous  and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjust 
iu  principle.  Indeed,  1 cannot  but  feel  the  most 
anxious  sensibility  for  the  situation  of  General  Gage, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  thinking  him, 
as  I do,  a man  of  humanity  and  understanding; 
and  entertaining,  as  I ever  will,  the  highest  respect, 
the  warmest  love,  for  the  British  troops.  Their 
situation  is  truly  unworthy;  penned  up— pining  in 
inglorious  activity.  They  are  an  army  of  impo- 
tence. You  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and 
of  guard — but  they  are  in  truth  an  army  of  impo- 
tence and  contempt ; and,  to  make  the  folly  equal 
to  the  disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation  and 
vexation.”  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  activity 
would  be  even  worse  than  this  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  that  the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  this  civil 
and  unnatural  war  would  produce  a wound  that 
would  be  incurable.  Blinded,  perhaps,  as  it  was 
certainly  and  especially  intended  he  should  be,  by 
some  of  the  half-speaking  papers  of  the  general  con- 
gress which  had  been  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  he 
panegyrised  that  assembly  for  decency,  firmness, 
and  wisdom,  and  for  qualities  equal  or  preferable 
to  whatever  had  been  seen  in  ancient  days.  “ I 
must  declare  and  avow,”  said  he,  “ that  in  all  my 
reading— and  it  has  been  my  favourite  study,  anil 
I have  read  Thucydides  and  have  studied  and 
admired  the  master-states  of  the  world — for  solidity 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion, under  such  a complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation,  or  hotly  of  men,  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia. I trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships,  that 
all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to 
establish  despotism  over  such  a mighty  continental 
nation t must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.  We  shall  be 
forced  ultimately  to  retract ; let  us  retract  while 
we  can,  not  when  we  must.”  He  said  that  ministers 
derived  their  information  from  wrong  sources — 
from  selfish  merchants,  packers,  and  factors,  and 
such  sen  ile  classes  of  Americans,  whose  strength 
and  stamina  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  land,  in  whose  simplicity  of  life  was 
found  the  simpleness  of  virtue — the  integrity  and 
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courage  of  freedom.  He  doubted  whether  in  reality 
even  the  mercantile  part  of  the  Americans  sided 
with  government ; hut  he  was  quite  sure  the  agricul- 
tural part  did  not.  As  n proper  source  of  informa- 
tion and  irrefragable  opinions  concerning  the  colo- 
nies, he  referred  ministers  toDr.  Franklin.  He  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  nothing  hut  the  glorious  spirit 
of  Whigism  that  was  animating  the  colonists  ; and 
that  the  Whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Whigs  on  this,  were  engaged  in  one  com- 
mon cause.  44  ’Tis  liberty  to  liberty  engaged. 
In  this  great  cause  they  are  immoveably  allied  : it 
is  the  alliance  of  God  and  Nature — immutable, 
eternal — fixed  as  the  firmament  of  heaven  !’*  Hav- 
ing been  pathetic  upon  the  case  of  General  Gage, 
in  one  part  of  his  speech,  he  was  witty  upon  him 
in  another,  comparing  him  to  the  great  General 
Condd,  who,  upon  being  asked  on  one  occasion 
why  he  did  not  take  Marshal  Turcnne  prisoner, 
being  so  very  near  him,  replied,  44  Upon  my  word, 
I am  afraid  Turenne  will  take  me.”  Nothing 
was  left  but  to  w ithdraw  the  troops  from  Boston, 
and  to  repeal  all  the  late  acts  of  parliament ; but 
this  he  thought  would  satisfy  the  Americans,  and 
bind  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  sove- 
reignty, and  of  our  right  to  regulate  their  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  in  concluding  u speech  which 
lasted  above  an  hour,  and  which,  according  to  his 
son,  William  Pitt,  was  the  finest  ever  made,  unless 
by  himself,  he  said : — 44  Foreign  war  is  hanging 
over  your  heads  by  a slight  and  brittle  thread : 
France  and  Spain  are  watching  your  conduct,  and 
w'aiting  for  the  maturity  of  your  errors,  with  a 
vigilunt  eye  to  America,  and  the  temper  of  your 
colonies,  more  than  to  their  own  concerns,  be  they 
what  they  may.  To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the 
ministers  thus  persevere  in  misadvising  and  mis- 
leading the  king,  I will  not  say,  that  they  ran 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  his 
crown  ; but  I will  affirm,  that  they  will  make  the 
crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I will  not  say  that 
the  king  is  betrayed  ; but  I will  pronounce  that 
the  kingdom  is  undone  !’*  According  to  his  son 
William,  who  was  then  a stripling,  and  who  was 
destined  to  obtain  the  chief  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  before  his  youth  was  passed, 
his  splendid  speech  had  not  the  desired  effect 44  on 
ail  obdurate  House  of  Lords,’*  but  was  sure  of 
having  41  an  infinite  effect  without  doors,  the  bar 
being  crowded  with  Americans,”  &c.*  Chatham’s 
motion  was  supjmrted  by  Ixird  Shelburne,  who, 
according  to  William  Pitt,  44  spoke  well  and 
warmly by  Lord  Camden,  who  was  44  supreme , 
with  only  one  exception,  and  as  zealous  as  pos- 
sible ;”  by  Lord  Rockingham,  who 44  spoke  shortly 
but  sensibly;”  and  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who 
44  spoke  well,  and  with  much  candour  as  to  the  de- 
claratory act.”t  It  was  found,  how’ever,  that  the 
opposition  lords  were  not  fully  or  generally  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  recalling  the  troops.  The  bril- 
liant Lord  Lyttelton  both  spoke  and  voted  against 

• W.  !*itt  to  the  Couatea*  of  Outturn,  in  Chatham  Corrrs. 
t Id.  Id. 


Chatham,  upon  whose  altar  he  hail  so  recently 
been  offering  up  incense.  To  other  Whig  lords 
it  seemed  most  unjust  and  unwise  to  leave  those 
American  citizens  who  had  risked  their  lives  in 
favour  of  the  claims  of  this  country,  as  unprotected 
victims  to  the  rage  of  an  armed  populace ; and 
that  too,  before  any  previous  stipulations  were 
for  their  safety.  These  lords  also  considered 
that  proper  concessions  had  not  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Boston,  and  that  the  troops,  after 
all,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  raise  any 
reasonable  alarm ; that  former  concessions  on  our 
part  had  been  badly  interpreted  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that,  though  perhaps  it  was  wrong  at 
first  to  send  the  forces,  it  would  be  degrading  and 
dangerous  to  recall  them  before  anything  wus  ac- 
complished. The  ministerial  lords  of  course  op- 
posed the  motion  upon  higher  grounds.  The  chief 
speakers  among  them  on  this  occasion  were  the 
Earls  of  Suffolk,  Rochford,  and  Gower,  and  the 
Viscounts  Townshend  and  Weymouth.44  The  mi- 
nistry,” says  young  Pitt,  44  were  violent  beyond 
expectation,  almost  to  madness.  Instead  of  re- 
calling the  troops  now  there,  they  talked  of  sending 
more.”*  They  could  not  agree  with  Chatham’s 
culogium  of  the  general  congress,  but  declared  that 
the  proceedings  and  resolutions  which  had  ema- 
nated from  Philadelphia  breathed  the  spirit  of 
ubsolutc  independence,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  little  glosses  thrown  over  them  they  meant  in- 
surrection, rebellion,  total  disseverance.  They 
urged  that  the  British  parliament  had  an  indubit- 
able legislative  supremacy  over  her  colonies — a 
supremacy  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  lords 
in  opposition;  that  this  supremacy  must  he  esta- 
blished in  action  and  in  fact,  or  it  would  soon 
cease  to  exist ; that  an  inactive  sleeping  right — a 
right  only  ujjon  paper  and  parchment — was  an 
absurdity  ; that,  if  we  had  the  supremacy,  it  w as 
now  time  to  assert  it,  or  relinquish  it  for  ever. 
They  said  that  all  conciliating  means  had  proved 
ineffectual,  or  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  stir 
and  tumult ; that,  if  we  gave  way  on  the  present 
occasion,  from  notions  of  present  advantages  in 
trade  and  commerce,  such  a yielding  would  infalli- 
bly defeat  its  own  object,  it  being  plain  that  our 
navigation  act,  and  all  other  acts  regulating  trade, 
would  fall  victims  to  the  interested  and  ambitious 
views  of  the  Americans.  Chatham  rose  a second 
time  to  speak  to  this  last  and  cogent  argument. 
44  If,”  said  he,  44  the  noble  lord  should  prove  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  the  view's  of  the  Americans 
are  ultimately  directed  to  abrogate  the  act  of  navi- 
gation and  the  other  regulating  acts,  so  w isely  cal- 
culated to  promote  a reciprocity  of  interests,  and  to 
advance  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
empire,  no  person  present,  however  zealous,  would 
be  readier  than  myself  to  resist  and  crush  their 
endeavours ; hut  to  arrive  at  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Americans,  it 
would  first  be  proper  to  do  them  justice — to  treat 
them  like  subjects  before  we  condemn  them  as 

* W . lhtt  to  the  Count***  of  Chatham,  in  Chatham  Corre*. 
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aliens  and  traitors/*  He  said  this  whs  not  a sub- 
ject adapted  to  minute  metaphysical  discussion  and 
logical  subtleties ; and  then  he  repeated  what  to 
our  apprehension  is  an  unintelligible  metaphysical 
abstraction,  namely,  that  the  right  of  taxing  was 
not  included  in  legislation,  and  that  sovereignty 
and  supremacy  did  not  imply  that  we  could  in  any 
way  touch  the  money  of  the  Americans  except  by 
measures  of  trade,  &c.  But  the  colonists  would 
soon  have  complained  that  our  regulations  of  trade, 
our  navigation  act,  and  all  those  regulatory  acts 
which  Chutham  so  energetically  upheld,  were 
nothing  but  so  many  means  of  getting  at  their 
purse-strings.  This  speech  lasted  half  an  hour ; 
and  the  debate  was  considered  a pretty  long  one 
for  that  House.  Upon  a division  only  18  were 
found  to  support  Chatham's  motion,  w hile  no  fewer 
than  68  voted  against  it.  This  division  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  having  a prince  of  the  blood, 
his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  minority ; but  this  prince  was 
probably  thinking  more  of  Mrs.  Horton,  the  royal 
marriage  bill,  and  his  exclusion  from  court,  than 
of  the  Americans,  their  rights,  claims,  or  quarrels ; 
and  he  was  certainly  too  frivolous  a person  to  give 
any  moral  weight  or  real  honour  to  the  side  he 
adopted. 

l)r.  Franklin  made  haste  to  express  the  admi- 
ration with  which  he  was  filled  for  that  truly  great 
man,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  declaring  that  he  had 
seen,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  sometimes  eloquence 
without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom  without  elo- 
quence ; but  in  the  present  instance  he  had  seen 
both  united,  and  both,  as  he  thought,  in  the  highest 
degree  possible.*  This  was  soon  followed  by  two 
or  three  interviews  between  the  orator  and  the  phi- 
losopher. As  Chatham  had  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  hod  prepared  a plan  for 
healing  all  differences,  Franklin  was  very  desirous 
to  know  what  this  plan  was,  and  was  meditating  a 
visit  when  Lord  Mahon  called  upon  him,  and  told 
him  Lord  Chatham  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
On  Friday,  the  27th  of  January',  the  philosopher 
took  a post-chaise  and  got  down  to  Hayes.  A long 
conversation  ensued,  during  which  Chutham  com- 
municated the  outlines  of  his  plan,  and  read  parts 
of  it.  Chatham  said  he  had  communicated  the 
plan  only  to  I»rd  Camden ; that  he  would  get  it 
transcribed  and  put  into  Franklin's  bonds  for  his 
opinion  and  advice ; and  that  he  must  request  him 
to  keep  it  secret,  os  otherwise  it  might  be  blown 
upon  beforehand,  and  perhaps  give  minister  a the 
opportunity  of  producing  u plan  of  their  own. 
Franklin  promised  the  closest  secrecy,  and  after 
dinner,  at  which  no  one  was  present  but  the  family, 
he  returned  to  town.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  29th  of  January,  Chatham  called  upon  the  phi- 
losopher at  his  lodgings  in  Craven-street,  in  his 
ow  n carriage,  and  put  into  his  hands  a fair  copy  of 
bis  plan,  requesting  him  to  consider  it  carefully, 
and  communicate  such  remarks  as  should  occur  to 
him.  The  whole  circumstance  was  dramatic.  He 

• I*tfc  r to  Karl  Manhope,  in  Clint.  Ik  t. 
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told  Franklin  that,  though  he  had  considered  the 
American  business  thoroughly,  in  all  its  parts,  he 
was  not  ro  confident  of  his  own  judgment  but  that 
he  came  to  set  it  right  by  his,  44  as  men  set  their 
watches  by  a regulator.’*  He  had  not  determined 
when  he  should  produce  the  plan  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ; but,  os  his  health  seemed  precarious,  and 
the  opportunity  might  be  missed,  Franklin  advised 
him  to  otfer  it  the  Wednesday  following.  To  this 
Chatham  consented,  requesting  to  seethe  American 
at  Hayes  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  philoso- 
pher was  more  excited  by  the  visit  and  the  equipage 
waiting  at  his  door,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ; but  philosophers  are  but  men,  and  repub- 
licans of  the  most  democratic  turn  have  not  been 
universally  found  insensible  to  aristocratic  distinc- 
tions and  the  trappings  and  blasonments  of  rank. 
Every  word  oi  the  following  passage,  extracted 
from  Franklin’s  account  of  the  visit,  is  deserving 
of  attention  from  those  who  would  study  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man  : — 44  He  (Chatham)  staid  with  me  near  two 
hours,  his  equipage  waiting  at  the  door ; and, 
being  there  while  people  were  coming  from 
church,  it  was  much  taken  notice  of  and  talked  of, 
as  at  that  time  was  every  little  circumstance  that 
men  thought  might  possibly  any  way  affect  Ame- 
rican affairs.  Such  a visit  from  so  great  a man,  on 
so  important  a business,  finttered  not  a little  my 
vanity ; and  the  honour  of  it  gave  me  the  more 
pleasure  as  it  happened  on  the  very  day  twelve- 
month  that  the  ministry  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  disgrace  me  before  the  privy  council.'*  We 
have  thus,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  hand,  a con- 
fession that  the  sting  of  Wedderbum’s  tongue  was 
runkling  at  his  heart,  notwithstanding  his  appear- 
ance, at  the  time  of  the  infliction,  of  equanimity 
and  indifference.  On  Friday  morning,  as  aj>- 
pointed,  Franklin  was  at  Hayes;  but,  though  he 
staid  near  four  hours,  he  had  not  time  to  go  through 
half  the  memorandums  he  had  made  for  Chat- 
ham’s guidance.  According  to  his  account,  the 
great  orator  kept  the  talk  to  himself.  44  His  lord- 
ship,"  says  he,  44  in  the , manner  of,  I think,  all 
eloquent  persons,  was  so  full  and  diffuse  in  sup- 
porting every  particular  I questioned  ! ....  He  is 
not  easily  interrupted,  and  I had  such  pleasure  in 
hearing  him  that  I found  little  inclination  to  in- 
terrupt him."  He  therefore  ceased  his  querying  ; 
and  the  only  alteration  that  Chatham  made,  at  Jus 
suggestion,  was  of  a single  word.  He  says  that 
there  was  not  time  to  make  changes  and  another 
fair  copy  ; that  neither  of  them  expected  that  the 
plan  would  be  adopted ; and  that  it  might  be 
amended  afterwards : but,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
Chatham  and  Franklin  could  never  have  agreed 
upon  any  plan  of  accommodation  whatsoever ; and 
all  that  the  American  really  wanted  from  the  proud 
Englishman,  who  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  was  another  brilliant 
speech,  which  would  be  sure  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  government  and  to  contaiu  passages 
proper  to  Hatter  the  pnde  and  to  stimulate  the  re- 
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sistance  of  the  colonies.  If  the  great  orator  could 
possibly  have  foreseen  that  Franklin,  even  under 
any  circumstances  of  provocation,  would  dissever 
the  two  countries,  and  then  seek  the  alliance  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  every  country  in  enmity 
with  Great  Britain,  we  believe  he  would  have 
spumed  him  from  his  door,  or  brained  him  with 
his  gout-crutch.  But  Franklin  took  especial  care 
to  Hatter  the  great  political  dogma  of  Chatham, 
and  to  assure  him  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
countrymen  wished  to  break  the  ties  which  bound 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Some  time 
before  this  Chatham  had  mentioned  an  opinion 
prevailing  in  England,  that  America  aimed  at  set- 
ting up  for  herself  as  an  independent  state ; and 
Franklin  had  assured  him  “ that  he  never  had 
heard  in  any  conversation  from  any  person,  drunk 
or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a wish  for  separa- 
tion, or  a hint  that  such  a thing  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  America.”* 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  February,  Chatham, 
having  previously  secured  the  attendance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  others, t rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  his 
plan,  which  he  called  “a  provisional  bill  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintend- 
ing power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies.” 
He  offered  it,  he  said,  as  a basis  of  measures  for 
averting  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  British 
empire ; and  he  hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  every  side  of  the  House.  He 
Btated  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a measure  ; he 
represented  Great  Britain  and  America  as  drawn 
up  in  martial  array,  waiting  fur  the  signal  to  en- 
gage in  a contest,  in  which  it  wFas  little  matter  for 
whom  victory  declared,  as  ruin  and  destruction 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  to  both  parties : 
he  wished,  from  a principle  of  duty  and  affection, 
to  act  the  part  of  a mediator ; he  said  that  “ no 
regard  for  popularity,  no  predilection  for  his  coun- 
try, not  the  high  esteem  he  entertained  for  Ame- 
rica on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  unalterable  steady 
regard  he  entertained  for  the  dignity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  other,  should  at  all  inHuence  his  con- 
duct ; for,  though  he  loved  the  Americans,  as  men 
prizing  and  setting  the  just  value  on  that  inesti- 
mable blessing,  liberty,  vet,  if  he  could  once  bring 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  they  entertained  the 
most  distant  intentions  of  throwing  off  the  legisla - 

* from  Franklin  to  hi*  *nu. 

t HU  brother-in-law,  Karl  ilivliard  iiippnrtiui;  (lie  plan. 

" 1 r.jnnot.”  wrote  hU  lonHhip.  the  proprtHy,  at  thin 
of  tin*  atop  you  havs  liftcrminrtl  to  take;  Ihauith  I nm  nl«4y«  <U- 
•iron*  of  coa«i<lerinx  what  you  rirtertniue  a*  found  >-d  ou  the  most 
conoummaK*  wiadom  atul  policy.  That  we  differ,  in  one  groat  funda- 
mental, ii  most  unhappily  but  t oO  certain ; and  from  that,  pcrliap*. 
many  other  differences  in  American  matter*  must  nvctuarily  aud 
vcry  nnhappllv  flow.  1 wUh  to  pay  the  regard  due  to  every  proyro- 
aition,  wpocinlly  of  infinite  importance,  which  fall*  from  you.  and  iu 
that  light,  and  in  diachnrfe  of  my  own  honour.  I am  inclined  to  at 
tend  : Init.  when  I reflect  on  the  rxprestion*  which  1 mutt  probably 
l e compelled  to  heur,  my  nrenent  opinion  w ith  regard  to  timing' the 
motion,  Jkr.,  1 fear  I shall  1m*  ucrcwiUled  to  differ  with  the  ouly 
person  with  whom  I ardently  wUhto  agree,  and  from  whom  alone  1 
think  pudJv  conciliation  might  ha\-e  l<en  derived  to  botlicoun- 
triea.  In  all  events,  your  lordthi^r  will  feel,  a*  I do,  that  interest*  of 
tin*  magnitude  are  of  too  much  importance  for  any  hnoeot  man  to 
reconcile  to  hi*  conscience  the  aucrilke  of  .hi*  opinion." — Letter  to 
Chatham,  dated  February  the  let  (the  day  of  the  debate),  ia  Chat,  Cor. 


live  supremacy  and  great  constitutional  superin- 
tending j tower  and  control  of  the  British  legis- 
lature y he  should  be  the  very  person  himself  who 
would  be  the  first  and  most  zealous  mover  for 
securing  ami  enforcing  that  power , by  every 
possible  exertion  this  country  was  capable  of 
making .”  He  entreated  the  House  to  revise  the 
bill,  to  correct  what  was  crude  and  indigested,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  that  form  which  was  suited  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject ; he  called 
upon  them  to  exercise  their  candour  without  party 
feelings  or  prejudices  ; and  he  declared  that,  as  for 
himself,  he  was  actuated  by  no  narrow  principle  or 
personal  consideration  whatever;  for  though  his 
bill  might  be  looked  upon  as  a bill  of  concession, 
it  was  impossible  but  to  confess  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  a bill  of  assertion. 

The  proposed  bill  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
1.  That  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  full 
power  to  hind  America  in  all  matters  touching  the 
general  weal  of  the  whole  dominion  of  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the 
competency  of  the  local  representatives  of  distant 
colonies;  and  most  especially  an  indubitable  and 
indispensable  right  to  make  laws  for  regulating 
navigation  and  trade  throughout  the  complicated 
system  of  British  commerce;  that  the  colonies 
of  America  have  ever  been,  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  subordinate  unto  the  Bri- 
tish parliament;  and  that  all  subjects  in  the 
colonies  are  bound  in  duty  and  allegiance  to  recog- 
nise and  obey  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
parliament,  &c.  2.  That,  to  quiet  and  dispel 

groundless  jealousies  and  fears,  it  should  be  de- 
clared that  no  military  force  could  ever  be  lawfully 
employed  to  violate  and  destroy  the  best  rights  of 
the  people ; hut  that  it  should  also  be  declared  at 
the  same  time  that  the  authority  of  sending  troops 
to  the  colonics,  or  to  any  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions, rested  with  the  parliament  and  the  king, 
and  not  with  the  provincial  assemblies  in  the  colo- 
nies; and  that  the  legal,  constitutional,  and  hi- 
therto unquestioned  prerogative  of  the  crown  to 
send  any  part  of  the  army  to  Any  of  the  British 
dominions  and  possessions,  whether  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  could  never  be  rendered  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  colonists  or  their  assemblies. 
3.  That  no  tallage,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  his 
majesty's  revenue  should  be  commanded  or  levied 
from  British  freemen  in  America,  without  com- 
mon consent,  by  act  of  provincial  assembly  there, 
duly  convened  for  that  purpose.  4.  That  the  king 
and  parliament  now  assembled  should  declare  it 
lawful  for  delegates  from  the  provinces,  lately  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  to  meet  again  in  general 
congress  at  the  said  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
9th  of  May  next  ensuing,  in  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  making  due  recognition  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending 
power  of  parliament  over  the  colonies ; as  also  to 
consider  the  making  a free  grant  to  the  crown  of  a 
certain  perpetual  revenue,  subject  to  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  British  parliament,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
propriated to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt, 
“ no  doubt  being  had  but  this  just  free  aid  would 
be  in  such  honourable  proportion  as  might  seem 
meet  and  becoming  from  great  and  flourishing  co- 
lonies towards  a parent  country  labouring  under 
the  heaviest  burthens,  which,  in  no  inconsiderable 
part,  had  been  willingly  taken  upon  ourselves  and 
posterity,  for  the  defence,  extension,  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  colonies:”  hut  that  this  free  grant  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  a condition  of  redress,  but 
simply  as  a testimony  of  affection ; nor  was  con- 
gress to  exercise  any  right  of  taxation,  without  first 
recognising  the  supreme  legislative  and  superin- 
tending power  of  parliament,  &c.  5.  That  the 

prayer  of  the  petition  of  congress  should  then  be 
granted ; that  the  powers  of  admiralty  and  vice- 
admiralty courts  in  America  should  be  restrained 
within  their  ancient  limits,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in 
ail  civil  cases,  where  the  same  had  been  abolished, 
should  be  restored ; and  that  no  subject  in  Ame- 
rica should,  in  capital  cases,  he  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  the  same  in  any  place  out  of 
the  province  wherein  such  offence  should  be  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  nor  be  deprived  of  a trial 
bv  his  peers  of  the  vicinage ; nor  should  it  be 
lawful  to  send  persons  indicted  for  murder  in  any 
province  of  America  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  for  trial.  6.  That  all  and  every  such  acts,  or 
so  much  of  them,  as  had  been  represented  to  have 
been  found  grievous,  namely,  the  several  acts  of  the 
4th  Geo.  III.  c.  15  and  c.  34  ; 5th  Geo.  III.  c.  25 ; 
6th  Geo.  III.  c.  52;  7th  Geo.  III.  c.  41  and  c.4f>; 
8th  Geo.  III.  c.  22;  12th  Geo.  III.  c.  24;  with 
the  three  acts  for  stopping  the  port  and  blocking 
up  the  harbour  of  Boston  ; for  altering  the  charter 
and  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ; and  that 
entitled,  “ An  Act  for  the  better  administration  of 
Justice,”  &c. ; also  the  act  for  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  Quebec,  and  the  act  passed  in  the 
same  session  relating  to  the  quarters  of  soldiers, 
should  lie  and  are  hereby  suspended,  and  not 
to  have  effect  or  execution,  from  the  date  of 
this  act : and  that  all  the  said  acts,  or  the  parts 
of  them  complained  of,  should  be  finally  repealed 
and  annulled,  from  the  day  that  the  new'  recogni- 
tion of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  super- 
intending power  of  parliament  should  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  colonics.  7.  And  that,  for 
the  better  securing  due  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  colonies,  bis  majesty’s 
judges  in  the  courts  of  law  in  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, to  he  i ipjiointed  with  salaries,  by  the  crown, 
should  hold  their  offices  and  salaries,  as  his  ma- 
jesty’s judges  in  England,  qvamdiu  se  hene  gesse- 
rinl.  In  conclusion  Chatham’s  bill  said: — “And 
it  is  hereby  further  declared  that  the  colonies  in 
America  are  justly  entitled  to  the  privileges,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities  granted  bv  their  several 
charters  or  constitutions ; and  that’  the  said  char- 
ters or  constitutions  ought  not  to  be  invaded  or 
resumed,  unless  for  misuser,  or  some  legal  ground 
of  forfeiture.  So  shall  a true  reconci lenient  avert 
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impending  calamities,  and  this  most  solemn  na- 
tional accord  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies stand  an  everlasting  monument  of  clemency 
and  magnanimity  in  the  benignant  father  of  his 
people;  of  wisdom  and  moderation  in  this  gTeat 
nation,  famed  for  humanity  as  for  valour ; and  of 
fidelity  and  grateful  affection  from  brave  and  loyal 
colonies  to  their  parent  kingdom,  which  will  ever 
protect  and  cherish  them.”  The  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, secretary  of  state  for  America,  proposed 
that  the  hill  should  lie  on  the  table,  till  the  papers 
referred  to  the  House  by  his  majesty  should  have 
been  first  taken  into  consideration : the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill  at  once 
and  for  ever,  and  lie  was  supported  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, formerly  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  by  Lord  Gower.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
strongly  condemned,  as  irregular  and  unparliamen- 
tary, the  way  in  which  the  bill  had  been  hurried 
into  the  House,  without  notice  given,  &c.  His 
grace  said  he  had  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that 
House  longer  than  the  noble  earl,  the  framer  of 
the  bill,  and  yet  he  could  remember  no  similar  in- 
stance of  precipitation.  Lord  Sandwich's  speech, 
though  apparently  intemperate,  contained  some 
facts  and  reasonings  not  to  be  easily  answered. 
He  declared  that  to  make  any  concession  at  this 
moment  would  be  an  abandoning  the  whole  cause 
of  government ; that  the  Americans  had  been 
guilty  of  actual  rebellion  in  seizing  the  king’s  forts 
and  ammunition  ; that  the  Americans  were  not 
disputing  about  words  and  nice  distinctions,  but 
realities ; that  they  were  aiming  at  independence 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  immediate  throwing  off 
all  the  commercial  restrictions  we  had  put  upon 
them.  He  stated  that  they  were  at  that  moment 
courting  the  trade  of  other  nations,  and  that  he 
had  letters  in  his  pocket  which  would  prove  that 
ships  were  then  lading  at  L’Orient,  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  Amsterdam,  with  East  India  produce 
and  European  commodities  for  our  American  colo- 
nies. The  chief  arguments  used  by  the  other 
lords  who  spoke  against  the  bill  were — that,  w hile 
it  would  give  too  much  to  the  Americans,  it  offered 
no  security  for  any  concession  on  their  part ; that 
the  Americans  would  only  agree  to  those  parts  of 
it  that  suited  their  own  views,  and  would  totally 
disclaim  those  parts  of  it  that  enjoined  submission 
or  concession  ; that  the  hill  was  most  condemnable, 
as  it  not  only  gave  a sanction  to  the  traitorous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  already  held,  hut  also 
legalised  another  such  meeting  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ; that  the  suspension  of  the  former  Ame- 
rican acts  would,  to  every  substantial  purpose, 
amount  to  an  actual  repeal,  and  this  before  we 
could  know  how  the  American  congress  and  people 
would  act ; and  thut,  if  the  laws  establishing  tin* 
ndmiralty  courts  were  repealed,  our  navigation 
laws  would  become,  as  far  as  those  colonies  were 
concerned,  a dead  letter.  Chatham  rose  to  defend 
himself  and  his  bill  from  the  numerous  attacks 
which  were  made  on  both.  The  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  in  moving  its  instant  rejection 
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seemed  to  renew  all  the  fire  of  his  youth  ; and  he 
retorted  the  ministerial  sarcasms  with  the  most 
pointed  severity.  Looking  full  at  Grafton,  his 
quondam  colleague  in  office,  he  said — “ The  noble 
duke  is  extremely  angry  with  me  that  I did  not 
previously  consult  him  on  the  bringing  in  of  the 
present  bill.  I would  ask  the  noble  duke,  does  he 
consult  me  V — or  do  1 desire  to  be  previously  told 
of  any  motion  he  thinks  tit  to  propose  to  this 
House  ? His  grace  seems  to  be  much  offended  at 
the  manner  this  hill  has  been  hurried.  I am  cer- 
tain he  could  not  be  serious,  if  he  gave  himself  a 
minute  to  consider  how  the  case  really  stands. 
Here  wc  are  told  that  America  is  in  a state  of  ac- 
tual rebellion,  and  we  are  now  got  to  the  1st  of 
February,  and  no  one  step  is  taken  to  crush  this 
supposed  rebellion ; yet,  such  being  the  case,  I 


am  charged  with  hurrying  matters ; but  whether 
my  conduct  may  l>e  more  justly  charged  with  hurr 
rvitig  this  business  into,  or  his  grace  with  hurry- 
ing it  out  of,  the  House,  I believe  requires  no 
great  depth  of  penetration  to  discover.  As  to  the 
other  general  objections,  I presume  it  will  be  re- 
collected, that,  the  last  day  1 submitted  the  propo- 
sition about  withdrawing  the  troops,  I then  gave 
notice  that  I would  present,  in  a few  days,  a plan 
of  general  reconciliation.  Eleven  days  have  since 
elapsed,  and  nothing  has  been  offered  by  the  king’s 
servants.  Under  such  circumstance*  of  emergency 
on  one  side,  when,  perhaps,  a single  day  may  de- 
termine the  fate  of  this  great  empire,  and  such  a 
shameful  negligence,  total  inattention,  and  want  of 
ability  on  the  other,  what  was  to  be.  done ? No 
other  alternative,  in  my  opinion,  remained,  but 
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either  to  abandon  the  interests  of  my  country,  and 
relinquish  my  duty,  or  to  propose  some  plan,  when 
ministers,  by  their  inaction  and  silence,  owned 
themselves  incapable  of  proposing  any.  But  even 
now  let  them  speak  out  and  tell  me  that  they  have 
a plan  to  lay  before  us,  and  1 will  give  them  an 
example  of  candour  they  are  by  no  means  deserv- 
ing of,  by  instantly  withdrawing  the  present  bill. 
The  indecent  attempt  to  stifle  this  measure  in  em- 
bryo may  promise  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
what  I am  certain  will  be  the  case.  The  friends 
of  the  present  motion  may  Hatter  themselves  that 
the  contents  of  the  hill  will  sink  into  silence,  and  he 
forgotten,  hut  1 believe  they  will  find  the  contrary. 
This  hill,  though  rejected  here,  will  make  its  way 
to  the  public,  to  the  nation,  to  the  remotest  wilds 
of  America ; it  will,  in  such  a course,  undergo  a 
deal  of  cool  observation  and  investigation ; and, 
whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  it  will  rise 
or  fall  by  them  alone ; it  will,  1 trust,  remain  a 
monument  of  my  poor  endeavours  to  serve  my 
country ; and,  however  faulty  or  defective,  will  at 
least  manifest  how  zealous  I have  been  to  avert  the 
impending  storms  which  seem  ready  to  burst  on 
it,  and  for  ever  overwhelm  it  in  rain.  Yet,  when 
I consider  the  whole  case  as  it  lies  before  me,  I am 
not  much  astonished,  I am  not  surprised,  tiiat  men 
who  hate  liberty  should  detest  those  who  prize  it ; 
or  that  those  who  want  virtue  themselves  should 
endeavour  to  persecute  those  who  possess  it.  Were 
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I disposed  lo  pursue  this  theme  to  the  extent  that 
truth  would  fully  bear  me  out  in,  I could  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  of  your  political  conduct  has 
been  one  continued  series  of  weakness,  temerity, 
despotism,  ignorance,  futility,  negligence,  and  the 
most  notorious  servility,  incapacity,  and  corruption. 
On  reconsideration  1 must  allow  you  one  merit,  a 
strict  attention  to  your  own  interests  : in  that  view 
you  apjjear  sound  statesmen  and  able  politicians. 
You  well  know,  if  the  present  measure  should  pre- 
vail, that  you  must  instantly  relinquish  your  places. 
I doubt  much  whether  you  will  lx:  able  to  keep 
them  on  any  terms  ; but  sure  I am,  such  are  your 
well-known  characters  and  abilities,  that  auy  plan 
of  reconciliation,  however  moderate,  wise,  and 
feasible,  must  fail  in  your  hands.  Such,  then, 
being  your  precarious  situation,  who  can  wonder 
that  you  should  put  a negative  on  any  measure 
which  must  annihilate  your  power,  deprive  you  of 
your  emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  you  to  that 
state  of  insignificance  for  which  God  and  nature 
designed  you?”  The  Duke  of  Richmond  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  was  almost  as  violent  and  as 
personal  aa  Chatham,  directing  his  attack  chiefly 
against  Lord  Gower.  Lord  Shelburne  predicted 
nothing  less  than  a ruined  commerce,  increased 
taxes  and  poors’  rates,  falling  rents  and  a falling 
revenue,  the  stoppage  of  our  manufactures,  and 
starvation  in  the  land,  if  the  bill  were  rejected 
and  ministers  left  to  their  own  imbecility.  Lord 
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Temple,  who  was  joined  in  the  course  lie  took  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  did 
not  recommend  Chatham’s  bill  as  it  stood,  but 
strongly  condemned  the  disrespectful  mode  of 
treating  it  recommended  by  Sandwich.  With, 
perhaps,  an  excess  of  fraternal  reverence  for  his 
deceased  brother,  Temple  attributed  all  the  evils  in 
America  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  act ; and 
declared  that  he  thought  the  Boston  Port  bill, 
and  the  other  acts  passed  last  session,  were 
more  exceptionable  in  manner  than  in  matter  or 
in  intention.  Lyttelton  ventured  to  differ  in  many 
respects  with  Chatham,  and  particularly  opposed 
any  alteration  or  repeal  of  the  Canada  or  Quebec 
act.  Upon  a division  the  great  orator’s  pacifying 
scheme  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  61  against 
32.  The  bill  was  as  much  talked  of  out  of  doors, 
and  as  much  applauded  by  one  party,  as  he  could 
well  have  desired.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  passed  him  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  plan, 
and  a similar  compliment  to  all  those  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  humane  design  ; and  Frank- 
lin, who  could  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
bill  if  it  had  been  passed,  represented  to  his 
countrymen,  and  to  all  England,  the  monstrous 
wickedness  of  ministers  in  rejecting  it. 

In  the  mean  time  debates  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  various  petitions,*  and, 
among  them,  upon  one  presented  from  Franklin, 
Bollan,and  Lee,  who  prayed  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the  general  con- 
gress. It  was  insisted  by  and  for  ministers  that  this 
would  look  like  sanctioning  congress,  which  had  met 
in  an  irregular  and  illegal  manner;  and  the  motion 
that  the  petition  should  be  brought  up  was  nega- 
tived by  an  immense  majority.  On  the  2nd  of 
February,  the  day  after  Chatham’s  proposals  in 
the  Lords,  Lord  North,  in  the  Commons,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  American 
papers,  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  the  communication  of  the  said  papers  ; affirming 
that  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been 
and  was  in  rebellion ; declaring  that  the  House 
was  resolved  never  to  relinquish  any  part  of  the 
sovereign  authority ; and  professing  their  constant 
readiness  to  pay  attention  to  the  grievances  of  the 
colonists,  as  of  all  other  subjects,  w hen  their  peti- 
tions were  presented  in  a dutiful  und  constitutional 
manner.  The  king  w as  further  to  be  requested  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  laws  ; and  then  followed  the  usual  resolution  of 
the  House  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties. North,  in  introducing  this  motion,  inti- 
mated, as  a part  of  his  plan,  that  a larger  military 
force  was  to  be  sent  to  America,  and  that  the  fo- 
reign commerce  of  the  New  Englanders,  and  their 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  were  to  be 

• Writing  on  the  81st  of  January,  (jibbon  ray* — "Hitherto  wr 
ha'  e U-en  chiefly  employed  in  rending  linpers,  nnd  rrierUny  prUbimt. 
Petition*  acre  brought  from  London,  Bristol,  Norwich.  &c.,  framed 

by  patty.  "“d  designed' to  delay Our  general  division*  are 

about  2*0  to  NO  or  V 0 1 hare  hitherto  been  a (ealous.  .though 

silent,  friend  to  the  cause  of  government,  which,  ra  r/iti  imitaorr,  I 
think  the  cause  of  England."— Jtfttrt  to'  thrjhcld  and  to  J/ri. 
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effectually  stopped  until  they  should  return  to  their 
duty.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring  the 
ministry,  and  praying  for  their  removal.  Dunning 
denied  the  existence  of  rebellion,  but  was  ably 
answered  by  Tliurlow.  If  the  Americans  required 
any  such  suggestions,  they  might  have  learnt  w hat 
course  they  were  to  pursue,  in  resisting  the  mother 
country  by  force  of  arms,  from  almost  ever)-  debate 
that  now  took  place  in  the  British  parliament.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  was  showm  on  the  side  of 
opposition  how  very  easy  it  would  be  for  the  colo- 
nies to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  warlike  stores, 
foreign  troops,  nnd  foreign  officers.  Fox’s  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  a majority  of  304  Against 
105  ; and,  on  a second  division,  North’s  original 
motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  296  against 
106.* 

On  the  6th  of  February,  when  the  address  was 
reported,  there  was  another  warm  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  John  Wilkes,  whose  conduct  was 
steady  and  consistent  on  this  subject,  made  an 
effective  speech.  He  said  that  a fit  and  proper 
resistance  w as  a revolution,  not  a rebellion ; and 
that,  if  success  crowned  their  efforts,  the  Americans 
might  celebrate  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution 
of  1775  as  we  do  that  of  1688.  “ Who  can  tell,” 
said  he,  “ whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very 
day’s  violent  and  mad  address,  the  scabbard  may 
not  he  thrown  away  by  them  as  well  as  by  us  ?h 
Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  to  recommit  the 
address : My  heart  and  hand,”  said  his  lord- 

ship,  M join  in  deprecating  the  horrors  of  a civil 
war,  which  w ill  be  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by 
its  involving  in  its  certain  consequences  a foreign 
one  w ith  the  combined  forces  of  gTeat  and  pow  erful 
nations.”  Other  members  of  opposition  continued 
to  recommend  mildness  and  moderation  ; but  the 
motion  w as  negatived  by  the  usual  high  majority  of 
nearly  three  to  one.  A conference  between  the 
two  Houses  had  been  held  on  the  address,  when, 
on  the  7th  of  February,  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham rose  in  the  Lords  to  present  petitions 
from  some  of  our  West  India  planters,  and  from 
some  American  merchants  in  London.  The 
chancellor  called  upon  the  marquess  to  &pcak ; but 
Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  for  American  affairs, 
presently  afterwards  rose  to  move  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  Lords  to  the  address  sent  up, 
with  a blank  left  in  it,  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

“ and  the  partiality  of  administration  w as  so 
great”  that  Lord  Dartmouth  was  called  upon  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  Lords  to  speak  first. t Ano- 
ther turbulent  debate  followed.  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  a long  nnd  argumentative  speech,  showed  that 
the  colonists  were  contending  for  far  greater  ob- 
jects than  a mere  exemption  from  taxation ; and  he 
held  in  contempt  Chatham’s  declaration  that  they 

• " W«*  voted  nn  address."  «av*  Giltlwn,  " SO-I  against  K-S,  of  live- 
and  fortune*.  df4Tl.it ini;  Bny  in  * staff  of  rtdirllinn- 

More  troo]*,  hut  1 teat  nut  enough,  go  to  America,  to  make  an  army 
of  10,000  men  at  Boston;  three  gnu-Tnls,  Howe.  Bur^nvne.  and  Clin- 
ton ! In  a few  days  w e stop  the  ports  of  New  England.  I cannot 
write  volume*;  hut  I am  more  and  more  continent  dial,  with  lum- 
nrw«,  nil  may  go  well : ve'  1 Hnnrti met  dunbr  Lef.Vr  to  S*rjficlt. 
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'would  readily  admit  the  supreme  legislative  con- 
trouling  power  of  parliament  in  every  case  except 
that  of  imposing  taxes  : he  remarked  that  all  the 
late  congress  promised  to  do  was  to  submit  to  the 
Navigation  act,  contending  in  the  same  breath 
for  the  repeal  of  every  law  that  gave  that  act  force 
and  effect.  He  insisted  that  to  annul  any  laws,  ex- 
cept the  acts  of  taxation,  would  be  a renunciation 
of  sovereignty.  He  would  not  answer  for  the 
fickle  fortune  of  war — the  British  might  be  de- 
feated, the  Americans  might  prevail,  and  Great 
Britain  lose  her  supremacy  for  ever ; but  the  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  should  be  resolutely  asserted  or  relin- 
quished at  once  without  a struggle.  He  declared, 
as  a lawyer,  from  the  evidence  of  the  documents 
which  had  been  laid  before  their  lordships,  that 
the  colonies  were  indisputably  in  a state  of  rebel- 
lion. At  the  same  time  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  our  taxing  the  colonies,  and  condemned  the 
taxes  imposed  in  the  year  1767,  which  he  said 
had  thrown  the  colonies  into  a ferment,  had  in- 
jured British  trade,  and  had  given  the  Americans 
a strong  temptation  to  smuggle.  Lord  Camden, 
speaking  also  as  a lawyer,  denied  that  the  colonies 
were  in  rebellion,  and  drew  sundry  nice  distinc- 
tions between  actual  treason  and  constructive  trea- 
son. He  also  declared  that  he  was  not  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  blame  for  taxing  America  in  1767,  as 
he  had  never  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
conduct  of  both  these  lords,  accusing  Camden  of 
meanness  and  shuffling  in  endeavouring  to  screen 
himself  by  accusing  others.  He  reminded  his 
lordship  that  at  the  time  the  taxing  act  was  passed 
he  was  a member  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  had  signified  the  royal  approbation  of  the  act 
in  his  official  capacity.  Lord  Lyttelton  also  fell 
upon  Camden  and  accused  him  of  professional 
subtlety,  low  cunning,  and  quibbling  about  trea- 
sons and  constructive  treasons.  Lord  Shelburne 
declared  of  his  own  knowledge  that  neither  Lord 
Camden  nor  the  Duke  of  Grafton  approved  the 
cabinet  scheme  for  taxing  America  ; and  expressed 
a hope  that  public  retribution  would  soon  fall  upon 
the  author  of  the  present  dangerous  and  despotic 
measures.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  told  several 
official  anecdotes,  which  went  to  criminate  Lord 
Mansfield  as  the  foster  parent  of  the  coercive,  de- 
spotic system.  Mansfield  retorted,  telling  other 
stories  of  cabinet  ministers  who  had  made  use  of 
low  arts  and  treacherous  tricks  to  obtain  popula- 
rity as  the  best  means  of  forwarding  their  ambi- 
tion or  interested  views.  “ I am  ready,”  ex- 
claimed the  old  lawyer,  “ to  meet  their  charges, 
and  prepared  for  the  event,  either  to  cover  my  ad- 
versaries with  shame  and  disgrace,  or,  in  the  fall, 
risk  the  remnant  of  a life  nearly  drawing  to  a con- 
clusion, and  consequently  not  worth  much  solici- 
tude.” Shelburne,  returning  to  the  charge  with 
more  heat  than  before,  hinted  that  Mansfield  had 
not  spoken  the  truth.  Mansfield  rejoined  and 
accused  Shelburne  of  behaving  unlike  a gentleman 
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and  uttering  gross  falsehoods.  Shelburne  threw 
back  the  charge  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  teeth. 
Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Pomfret,  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
other  peers  took  part  in  the  stormy  altercation ; 
but  the  court  carried  the  question  by  a majority  of 
nearly  four  to  one.*  The  king’s  answer  to  the  joint 
address  thus  carried,  contained,  besides  the  usual 
thanks,  an  assurance  that  he  would  take  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  means  for  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  law  s and  authority  of  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture ; as  also  a declaration  that,  whenever  any  of 
the  colonies  should  make  a proper  application,  he 
would  be  ready  to  concur  in  affording  them  every 
just  and  reasonable  indulgence ; and  it  concluded 
with  his  majesty’s  earnest  wish,  that  this  disposi- 
tion might  have  a happy  effect  on  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Americans.  This  answer  was  ac- 
companied with  a message  to  the  Commons,  ac- 
quainting them  that  some  augmentation  to  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land  would  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  the  government  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  address.  This  message  was  referred,  as  usual, 
to  the  committee  of  supply.  After  much  violent 
debate  2000  additional  seamen  and  4400  addi- 
tional soldiers  were  voted — an  increase  altogether 
inadequate.  And  yet  the  house  was  informed  that 
the  conduct  of  France  was  even  at  that  moment 
very  suspicious — that  she  was  increasing  her  fleets 
and  getting  many  line-of-battle  ships  ready  for  sea. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Lord  North  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  cutting  off  the 
entire  trade  of  New  England  and  their  profitable 
fishery,  w ith  an  exception  in  favour  of  such  indivi- 
duals as  should  procure  from  their  governors  certifi- 
cates of  good  or  loyal  behaviour,  and  should  take  a 
test  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, &c.  In  supporting  the  hill  it  was  urged 
that,  as  the  Americans  had  hound  themselves  not 'to 
trade  with  us,  it  was  fair  to  prevent  their  trading 
with  other  countries ; that,  as  they  had  entered  into 
the  most  unlawful  and  daring  associations  to  ruin 
our  merchants,  impoverish  our  manufactures,  and 
starve  our  West  India  Islands,  which  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  deriving  their  provisions  from  them,  it 
was  but  fair  to  retaliate  upon  them  part  of  these 
mischiefs ; that,  if  any  foreign  power  had  offered 
us  only  a small  part  of  the  insult  and  injury  we  had 
received  from  our  colonies,  the  whole  nation  would 
have  been  in  n flame  to  demand  satisfaction,  and 
the  minister  would  have  been  ruined  who  had  been 
slack  in  obtaining  it.  The  charge  of  cruelty  was 
denied.  The  hill  was  asserted  to  be  a measure  of 
humanity  and  mercy  as  well  as  of  coercion.  The 
colonies  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  rebellion, 

• Tli  were  two  division*  in  the  course  Of  this  very  stormy  night. 
Shocked  at  what  Earl  Stanhope  term*  the  monstrous  irregularity  of 
calling  upon  Dartmouth  before  Kockinghsm,  the  opposition  moved 
the  previous  question,  which  was  carried  against  them  by  the  court, 
by  a majority  of  104  (including  14  proxies)  tn  !rt>.  This 'part  of  the 
debate  occupied  several  hours.  The  second  division  was  ou  the 
main  <^ue»tion  of  inserting  the  wonts,  “ the  lord*  spiritual  und  tem- 
poral. to  All  up  the  nlank  in  the  address  voted  by  the  other  llou.e; 
■ ml  upon  this  the  number*  were  nearly  the  same-  Their  lord. hip* 
did  not  fiuish  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.— Earl  SstnnHi/pe  to  rAw 
(JviHtct » of  Chatham,  m Chat.  Cor. 
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and  were  liable  to  the  severest  military  execu- 
tion ; but,  instead  of  these  dreadful  punish- 
ments, it  was  proposed  to  bring  them  to  their 
seizes  only  by  a restriction  on  their  trade,  which 
would  last  no  longer  than  their  contumacy. 
They  had  too  long  imposed  upon  and  deluded  us 
with  their  threats  of  depriving  us  of  their  trade, 
hoping,  through  the  terrors  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  to  bend  the  legislature  to  a com- 
pliance with  all  their  demands,  until  they  had 
brought  their  designs  to  maturity,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  throw  off  that  mask  and  openly  proclaim  their 
independence.  The  opposition  asked  whether  the 
acts  of  rigour  of  the  last  session  had  produced  any 
of  the  effects  which  ministers  had  expected  from 
them?  The  question  being  called  for  late  at 
night,  the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill  was  car- 
ried, upon  a division,  by  a majority  of  261  against 
85  only.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  bill,  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  it  from  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  London  who  were  interested,  and 
who  represented  that  our  own  fisheries  would  be 
put  in  danger  by  such  a prohibition.  A motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  by  themselves  or  their  counsel ; and  in  con- 
sequence a long  train  of  witnesses,  consisting  of 
merchants  and  captains  of  ships,  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house.  It  appears  to  us  that  some 
of  these  witnesses  must  have  talked  very  great 
nonsense,  for  they  represented  that  neither  the 
whale  fishery  nor  the  cod  fishery  could  be  carried 
on  with  success  either  from  Newfoundland  or  from 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  short,  those  fisheries 
must  die  away  and  absolutely  perish  unless  carried 
on  by  the  New*  Englanders.  A few  important 
facts  were,  however,  brought  to  light  by  this  ex- 
amination. It  appeared,  for  example,  that  the 
New  Englanders  owed  nearly  a million  of  money 
to  the  city  of  London  alone.  A petition  of  a very 
different  character  was  presented  from  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  nnd  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
maritime  town  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  The 
petitioners  concurred  with  the  plan  of  ministers, 
and  prayed  that  the  principles  of  the  Fishery 
bill  might  be  carried  out,  as  the  foreign  mar- 
kets might  be  amply  supplied  by  Newfound- 
land and  English  ships;  as  the  value  of  the 
said  English  Newfoundland  fishery  already  ex- 
ceeded half  a million  annually ; as  the  fishery 
from  the  mother  country  was  a constant  nur- 
sery for  senmen  for  the  navy,  whereas  the  Ame- 
rican seamen  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  trade 
were  not  compellable  to  serve  this  country  in  time 
of  war ; and  they  earnestly  solicited,  no  less  for 
their  own  immediate  advantage,  than  for  the  gene- 
ral good  of  this  country,  that* parliament  would 
give  such  encouragement  to  the  British  fishery  in 
Newfoundland  as  it  should  think  proper.  A mer- 
chant of  Poole,  who  was  examined  in  support  of 
the  bill,  deposed  that  about  400  ships,  2000  fish- 
ing shallops,  and  20,000  men  were  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Newfoundland  fishery ; and 
that,  of  these  20,000  men  from  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  about  8000  necessarily  remained  at  New- 
foundland all  the  winter.  A petition  was  delivered 
in  from  the  Quakers  in  behalf  of  their  brethren  of 
Nantucket,  a barren  island  belonging  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts.  The  population  of  the 
place  was  said  to  amount  to  about  5000,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  were  Quakers,  who  from  that  barren 
spot  carried  on  with  astonishing  industry  a most 
extensive  whale  fisher)',  extending  from  the  Polar 
circles  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  Brazils,  the  Falk- 
land islands,  and  keeping  about  130  vessels  in 
constant  employment.  It  is  the  curse  of  war  and 
national  contentions  that  the  innocent  should  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  and  that  those  who  abhor  the  hor- 
rid game  should  frequently  have  the  largest  stakes 
in  it.  The  Quakers,  for,  their  brethren  of  Nan- 
tucket, represented  their  innocence  of  all  offence 
or  provocation,  their  tranquillity,  their  industry,  the 
usefulness  of  their  exertions,  and  the  great  hazards 
nnd  dangers  that  attended  their  labours  ; and  they 
showed  that,  if  the  bill  were  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
law,  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to  poverty,  want, 
and  absolute  famine.  This  petition  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  excited  so  much  commiseration 
that  a member  on  the  side  of  administration  said, 
that  on  a principle  of  humanity  he  would  move  that 
a clause  should  be  added  to  the  bill,  to  prevent  its 
operation  upon  any  whale  ships  which  should 
have  sailed  before  the  1st  of  March,  and  which 
were  at  that  lime  the  property  of  the  people  of 
Nantucket.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
carried  by  the  immense  majority  of  215  to  61. 
On  the  third  reading,  w hich  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  March,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed  inserting 
a clause — that  nothing  in  the  act  should  extend  to 
prohibiting  the  importation  into  any  of  the  New 
England  provinces  of  fuel,  com,  meal,  flour,  or 
other  necessary  victuals,  brought  coastwise  from 
any  part  of  America.  In  sup|>orting  this  clause 
the  meml>ers  in  opposition  spoke  ns  if  the  New 
Englanders  were  in  danger  of  being  starved  by 
Lord  North’s  bill ; and  Burke  exercised  his  poeti- 
cal fancy  in  drawing  a picture  of  the  horrors  of 
famine.  But  Governor  Pownall  drew  the  broad 
brush  of  reality  over  this  fanciful  sketch  ; he  re- 
minded the  house  that  the  New  England  provinces 
were  in  fact  great  provision  countries,  were  great 
grazing  settlements,  and,  though  they  did  not  apply 
so  much  to  agriculture  as  other  provinces,  they 
produced,  besides  Indian  com,  great  plenty  of 
rye  and  barley ; that,  though  they  indeed  imported 
wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit  from  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  wheat  and  flour  were  to  he  consi- 
dered as  articles  of  luxury  for  the  rich,  which  the 
poor  might  well  do  without,  as  indeed  they  had 
generally  done,  and  the  biscuit  was  only  pro- 
vided for  their  shipping,  and,  as  that  business 
would  lie  nt  an  end,  they  could  have  no  far- 
ther occasion  for  such  supply.  The  proposed 
clause  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  180  against 
58 ; and  the  bill  was  then  carried.  In  the 
Upper  House  it  was  opposed  with  equal  warmth, 
and  more  petitions  were  presented  against  it. 
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On  the  third  reading,  an  amendment  was  made 
for  including,  as  equally  guilty  with  the  New 
Englanders,  the  coloniea  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 
It  was  urged,  that,  by  the  late  accounts  and  letters 
upon  their  lordships*  table,  it  appeared  that  these 
provinces  had  been  pursuing  a course  which  me- 
rited and  called  for  the  same  penalties ; that  in  the 
month  of  February,  wheu  the  bill  originated  in  the 
Commons,  this  information  was  not  received ; but 
that  now  (on  the  21st  of  March)  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  evidence  fully  sufficient  to  authorise  this 
amendment,  without  which  the  bill  would  be  im- 
perfect, and  the  punishment  partial.  The  ques- 
tion being  put,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  52 
against  21 ; and  then  the  bill  was  carried  by  73 
against  2 1 , and  returned  to  the  Commons.  The 
introduction  of  the  amendment  caused  a disagree- 
ment between  the  title  and  the  body  of  the  bill ; 
and  on  that  ground  the  Commons  agreed  in  re- 
jecting the  additions  made  by  the  Lords.  A few 
days  after,  a conference  took  place  between  the  two 
Houses,  when  their  lordships  consented  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  which  was  in  fact  rendered 
unnecessary  by  another  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
North,  for  restraining  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina ; and  on  the  30th  of  March  the  bill,  with- 
out the  amendment,  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  Irish,  und  to  keep  up,  by 
their  means,  a part  of  the  trade  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders,  bounties  were 
allowed  to  Irish  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfound- 
land and  Greenland  fisheries,  several  restraints 
upon  Irish  commerce  were  removed,  and  a bounty 
w as  also  granted  on  the  importation  of  their  flax- 
seed.* 

In  the  mean  while.  Lord  North  had  astonished 
all  parties,  “and  seemed  for  a time  almost  to  dis- 
solve his  own,**  by  bringing  forward,  on  the  20th 
of  February,  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  his 
famous  conciliatory  motion,  which  was,  for  passing 
the  following  resolution: — “That,  when  the  go- 
vernor, council,  and  assembly,  or  general  court  of 
any  of  his  majesty’s  provinces  or  colonies,  shall 
propose  to  make  provision  for  contributing  their 
proportion  to  the  common  defence,  to  be  raised 
under  the  authorities  of  the  general  court,  or  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  disposable  by  parliament ; and 
shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  civil  government  and  administration  of 
justice ; it  will  be  proper,  if  such  proposal  shall  be 
approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament,  and  for  so 
long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accordingly, 
to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such  province  or  colony, 
to  levy  any  duty,  tax,  or  assessment,  except  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  the  net  produce  of  which 
shall  be  carried  to  the  account  of  such  province, 
colony,  or  plantation.**  Lord  North  endeavoured 
to  show  that  this  resolution  agreed  with,  and  rose 

• *■  I am  gmTtNi."  write*  Lord  Camden,  " to  observe  that  the 

landed  inter  cat  here  t»  almost  altogether  anti- American." — Letter  Vt 
Chatham. 


naturally  out  of,  the  late  address  to  the  throne, 
particularly  from  the  following  passage  in  that 
address : — “ And,  whenever  any  of  the  colonies 
shall  make  a proper  application  to  us,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable 
indulgence.*’  He  said  that  it  was  his  sense,  and, 
as  he  believed,  the  sense  of  the  House,  that  parlia- 
ment, in  passing  that  address,  not  only  meant  to 
show  the  Americans  its  firm  determination  to  sup- 
port its  just  rights,  but  also  its  tenderness  and 
conciliatory  disposition,  upon  their  making  proper 
concessions ; and  that,  particularly,  although  par- 
liament could  never  give  up  its  right  of  taxation, 
and  must  always  maintain  the  doctrine  that  ever}' 
part  of  the  empire  was  bound  to  bear  its  portion  of 
service  and  taxes  for  the  common  defence,  yet,  as 
to  the  mode  of  contribution,  if  that,  and  not  the 
question  of  right,  was  the  bone  of  contention,  if 
the  Americans  would  propose  such  other  means  as 
were  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  parliament 
would  not  hesitate  a moment  to  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right,  and  w ould  concede  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  authority  of  raising  their  quotas  by  them- 
selves and  in  their  own  way.  He  said  that  this 
resolution  would  mark  the  ground  on  which  nego- 
ciations  might  take  place — would  specify  the  par- 
ties from  whom  the  proposals  must  come,  and 
those  to  whom  they  must  be  addressed  ; it  would 
point  out  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  the  Ame- 
rican contributions  were  to  be  granted,  and  take 
away  every  ground  of  suspicion  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  revenue;  it  would  be  an  infallible 
touchstone  to  try  the  sincerity  of  the  Americans ; 
for,  if  their  professions  were  sincere,  and  their 
opposition  to  government  founded  only  ujx>n  the 
principles  they  pretended,  they  must  agree  with 
this  proposition;  but  if  they  were  actuated  by 
sinister  motives,  and  had  deeper  designs  in  con- 
templation, their  refusal  of  these  terms  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  world.  “If  they  reject  them,** 
said  he,  “ we  shall  be  justified  in  taking  the  most 
coercive  measures,  and  they  must  be  answerable  to 
God  and  man  for  the  consequences.*’  His  speech 
was  very  long,  and  the  House  very  full.  At  first, 
the  court  party  looked  at  each  other  w ith  amaze- 
ment, and  seemed  at  a loss  in  what  light  to  con- 
sider the  motion  and  the  prime  minister  who  made 
it.  “ That  numerous  high  prerogative  party,  who 
always  loved  a strong  government,  in  whatever 
hands  it  might  be  lodged,  and  accordingly  had, 
upon  principle,  ever  opposed  any  relaxation  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  heard  the  propositions  with 
horror,  and  considered  themselves  as  abandoned 
and  betrayed.  Even  some  of  the  old  stanch 
friends  of  government,  who  had  always  gone  with 
every  administration,  and  uniformly  pursued  the 
same  line  of  conduct  in  all  changes  of  men  mid 
measures,  began  now  more  than  to  waver.  In  a 
word,  the  treasury  benches  seemed  to  totter,  and 
that  ministerial  phalanx,  which  had  been  so  long 
irresistible,  to  lie  ready  to  break,  and  to  fall  into 
irretrievable  disorder.  The  opposition  to  the  mi- 
nister’s motion,  accordingly,  originated  on  his  own 
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side.”  * At  the  very  head  of  it  stood  Mr.  Welborc 
Ellis,  who  had  supported  the  minister  on  so  many 
occasions,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  who  seemed  by  nature 
made  to  approve  and  applaud  everything  that 
proceeded  from  men  in  power.  This  party,  com- 
monly called  “ the  king’s  friends,”  contended  that 
Lord  North’s  propositions,  so  far  from  being 
founded  upon,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
principle  and  idea  of  the  address ; that  the  scheme 
was  contradictory  to  all  the  preceding  acts  and 
declarations  of  parliament,  and  was  intended  as  a 
means  of  paying  court  to  the  gentlemen  in  oppo- 
sition ; and  that  the  proposal  was,  in  effect,  an 
acknowledgment  that  there  was  something  really 
unjust  and  grievous  in  the  idea  of  taxing  the  Ame- 
ricans by  parliament.  They  denounced  the  whole 
thing  as  a shameful  prevarication,  and  a mean 
departure  from  principle ; and  they  concluded  with 
proclaiming  that  they  would  make  no  concession 
to  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  would 
enter  into  no  measure  for  a settlement  with  the 
Americans,  in  which  an  express  and  definitive 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament 
was  not  a preliminary  article.  North  had  never 
before  encountered  such  a storm,  even  from  the 
regular  opposition  benches,  who  had  been  trained 
for  many  years  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Wclbore 
Ellis  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dundns,  Mr.  Ack- 
land,  and  many  others;  and  Mr.  Ackland  moved 
that  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair — in  other 
words,  that  the  committee  should  be  dissolved,  and 
the  House  resumed,  without  the  resolution  being 
even  put  to  the  vote.  The  minister,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  upon  his  legs  before,  now  seemed  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  the  storm ; but  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Wedderburn  rose  to  his  rescue,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  proposed  resolution 
with  the  address.t  Wedderburn  declared  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  noble 
mover  than  a dereliction  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, or  a yielding,  in  any  degree,  to  the  insolence 
of  the  Americans  ; and  that  what  Lord  North  really 
proposed  was,  to  enforce  the  one  and  repress  the 
other.  There  was,  indeed,  indulgence  to  be  offered 
to  such  of  the  colonists  os  would  promptly  return  to 
their  duty,  but  the  contumacious  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  with  an  increased  army  and  an  increased 
navy,  with  gallant  officers,  who  were  going  abroad 
to  enforce  the  spirited  proposition.  “ We  have  at 
length,”  said  Wedderburn,  “ put  the  dispute 

• Burke,  in  Anu.  Reg. 

f ••  A ••onrillatory  motiin,"  *xy«  Giblwii.  "of  allow  ins  the  colo- 
nit**  to  tax  thcmwhn,  » a*  introduced  bv  1-oril  North,  in  the  midst 
of  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine.  We  went  into  the  House  in 
confusion,  e%ery  moment  expecting  that  the  Bedford*  would  fly  iuto 
retiellion  a«iiin»t  thoms  measures.  I xml  North  rose  tir  limn  to 
appeaae  the  <-torm.  but  all  in  vain  ; till  at  leni<th  Sir  Gilbert  declared 
for  administration,  and  the  troops  all  rallied  under  their  |mi|HT 
standard.'' — letter  to  Shefftrlti. 

Challiam  also  luv*  left  us  hit  arrount  of  this  ministerial  embar 
ra.**m«nt Lord  North  was.  in  the  beginning  of  the  day.  like  a 
uian  trplotlrd,  and  the  judgment  of  the  llou*c.  during  al«»nt  two 
hours,  wn».  that  his  lordship  was  going  to  tie  in  a considerable  mi- 
nority ; Mr-  till*  and  others,  young  Ackland  in  particular,  having 
declared  highly  and  ruughijr  against  his  dwertion  of  the  cause  of 
cruelty.  Sir  Gilbert  Klliot  arose,  and  spake  “very  brafe  and  wise 
worta,"  in  the  “ imminent  aiul  deadly  tiiearh,"  and  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  warlike  Rigby  only  took  notes,  and  put 
them  geitervtljf  tu  hi*  pocket.’’  — Letter  Cv  the  Cvuatcu  of  {.halham. 
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upon  its  proper  fitting — Revenue,  or  no  Re- 
venue.” This,  with  the  declaration  from  Lord 
North,  that  he  never  expected  his  projkisitious 
would  be  generally  received  by  the  Americans,  but 
that  he  intended  by  them  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  to  disunite  the  colonies,  had  a 
very  tranquillising  effect  on  the  court  party  ; but 
it  conjured  up  a fresh  storm  from  the  ordinary 
opposition  benches.  Colonel  Barre,  after  indulging 
in  some  bitter  sarcasms  upon  his  lordship’s  recent 
embarrassment  and  danger  from  his  fnends,  de- 
clared that  his  whole  scheme  was  founded  upon 
that  wretched,  low,  shameful,  abominable  maxim, 
divide  et  imptra.  M This  was  to  divide  the  Ame- 
ricans; this  was  to  break  their  associations,  to 
dissolve  that  generous  union,  in  which,  as  one  man, 
they  had  stood  up  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  The  minister  meant  only  to  propose 
something  specious,  which  he  knew  beforehand 
the  Americans  would  refuse;  and  thus  afford  a 
pretext  for  calling  dow  n tenfold  vengeance  on  their 
devoted  heads.  But  he  could  tell  the  minister  that 
the  Americans  were  not  such  gudgeons  as  to  be 
caught  with  so  foolish  a bait.”  Lord  North  rose 
once  ‘more,  and  defended  himself  with  spirit  and 
great  neatness  of  elocution.  “ Is  it  foolish,”  said 
he,  “ is  it  low,  is  it  abominable,  w hen  a people, 
heated  and  misled  by  evil  councils,  are  running 
into  unlawful  combinations,  to  hold  out  those 
terms  which  will  sift  the  reasonable  from  the  unrea- 
sonable, distinguish  those  who  act  upon  principle 
from  those  who  wish  only  to  profit  by  the  general 
confusion  and  ruin  ? If  propositions  that  the  con- 
scientious and  the  prudent  will  accept  will,  at  the 
same  time,  recover  them  from  the  influence  and 
fascination  of  the  wicked,  I avow  the  use  of  that 
principle  which  w’ill  thus  divide  the  good  from 
the  bad,  and  give  aid  and  support  to  the  friends 
of  peace  and  good  government.”  He  was  next 
assailed  by  the  more  reasoned  vehemence  of  Burke, 
who  repeated  that  the  proposition  was  contra- 
dictory to  all  former  acts  and  declarations  of  par- 
liament, and  a mean  departure  from  principle — 
mean  without  being  conciliatory.  It  proposed,  he 
said,  to  hold  the  colonies  in  durance  by  troops  and 
Heets,  until  singly  and  separately  they  should  offer 
to  contribute  to  a service  they  could  not  know,  in 
a proportion  they  could  not  guess.  He  said  that 
ministers  themselves  had  not  ventured  to  hint  at 
the  extent  of  their  expectations  ; and  he  compared 
them  to  that  capricious  tyrant  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  ordered  his  wise  men,  on  pain  of  death,  not 
only  to  interpret,  hut  also  to  tell  him  the  subject 
of  a dream  which  he  had  himself  forgotten.  Dun- 
ning followed  on  the  some  side,  and  showered 
more  sarcasms,  more  odious  comparisons  and  de- 
nunciations on  the  head  of  North,  who  kept  his  tem- 
per, but  could  hardly  keep  off  his  sleepiness,  as  the 
hour  was  late  and  his  exertions  had  been  unu- 
sually great.  In  the  end,  he  saw  his  resolution 
adopted  by  a majority  of  274  against  18!  41  It 

was  thought,”  says  Burke,  44  that,  the  resolution 
being  susceptible  of  a variety  of  interpretations,  as 
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had  appeared  in  the  debates,  such  an  interpretation 
might  be  hereafter  adopted  as  should  be  most  suit- 
able to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  though  some 
of  those  who  in  the  beginning  had  openly  declared 
themselves,  and  could  not  recede,  voted  (on  grounds 
totally  adverse  to  them)  with  opposition,  the  rest 
of  the  members  went  as  usual,  and  the  question 
was  carried.”* 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  ministers 
had  been  rather  frequently  accused  of  imparting 
garbled  intelligence,  and  suppressing  many  docu- 
ments which  they  received.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  called  upon  for  a copy  of  a letter  written  in 
the  preceding  month  of  December  by  the  minister 
at  the  head  of  American  affairs,  Lord  Dartmouth, 
to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and  said 
to  contain  matters  deserving  the  attention  of  par- 
liament. This  demand  was  rejected  by  govern- 
ment, who  said  that  they  were  the  proper  judges 
of  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  laid  before 
the  House ; that  a spirit  of  curiosity  might  prompt 
people  to  require  the  seeing  of  many  papers  which 
could  not  be  shown  ; and  that,  from  the  nature  of 
executive  government,  many  matters  must  neces- 
sarily be  kept  secret.  If  ever  they  abused  this 
trust  they  remained  responsible  to  the  nation. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  other  demands  of 
the  same  kind,  and  ministers  found  themselves 
compelled  to  lay  before  the  House  a petition  and 
memorial  from  the  assembly  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, addressed  to  the  king  in  council,  and  stating 
in  strong  terms  that  the  destruction  of  the  small 
sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  must  be  involved 
in  a continuance  of  the  present  unnatural  contest 
with  the  Americans.  The  petitioners  professed 
the  most  perfect  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  throne, 
and  the  strongest  attachment  to,  and  reliance  upon, 
their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain ; but  they 
inferred  and  maintained  from  charters,  rights 
natural  and  political,  and  from  other  premises, 
that  the  colonies  in  America  were  not  subject  to 
the  people  of  England,  but  had  their  own  rights 
of  legislation ; and  they  afterwards  said  that  they 
“beheld  with  grief  and  amazement  a plan  almost 
carried  into  execution  for  reducing  the  colonics  to 
the  most  abject  state  of  slavery.  A long  series  of 
important  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  West  Indian 
merchants  and  planters  was  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  was  heard  as 
their  agent  and  manager.  The  poet  is  said  to  have 
acquitted  himself  like  a good  man  of  business,  and 
to  have  displayed  a vast  extent  of  commercial 
knowledge.  He  showed  the  House  the  danger 
there  was  of  losing  all  our  valuable  colonics  in  the 
West  Indies — colonies  which  contributed  directly 
to  the  national  revenue  above  700,000/.  a-year, 
which  exported  to  us  annually  40,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  and  consumed  annually  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  our  manufactures. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  Burke,  who  had  so 
eloquently  opposed  Lord  North’s  conciliatory 
scheme,  produced  a plan  of  his  own,  comprised 
• Add.  Reg. 


in  thirteen  resolutions,  and  prefaced  by  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  his  speeches.  “ The  proposition,” 
said  he,  “ is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the  medium 
of  war ; not  peace  to  be  hunted  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  intricate  and  endless  negociations ; not 
peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord,  fomented 
from  principle,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire;  not 
peace  to  depend  on  the  periodical  determination  of 
perplexing  questions,  or  the  precise  marking  the 
shadowy  boundaries  of  a complex  government.  It 
is  simple  peace ; sought  in  its  nutural  course,  and 
in  its  ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the 
spirit  of  peace;  and  laid  in  principles  purely 
pacific.  I propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of 
the  difference,  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsus - 
peeling  confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother 
country , to  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  your 
people ; and  (far  from  a scheme  of  ruling  by  dis- 
cord) to  reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  the  same 
act,  and  by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest, 
which  reconciles  them  to  British  government. 
My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion ; and  ever  will  be. 
so,  as  long  as  the  world  endures.  Plain  good  in- 
tention, which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first 
view  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me 
say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  man- 
kind. Genuine  simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing 
and  cementing  principle.  My  plan,  therefore, 
being  formed  upon  the  most  simple  grounds 
imaginable,  may  disappoint  some  people  when 
they  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  There  is  nothing 
at  all  new  and  captivating  in  it.  It  has  nothing 
of  the  splendour  of  the  project  which  has  been 
lately  laid  upon  your  table  by  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband.*  It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby 
with  squabbling  colony  agents,  who  will  require 
the  interposition  of  your  maec,  at  every  instant, 
to  keep  the  peace  amongst  them.  It  does  not  insti- 
tute a magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  capti- 
vated provinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding 
against  each  other,  until  you  knock  down  the 
hammer,  and  determine  a proportion  of  payments 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  algebra  to  equalise  and 
settle.”  He  said,  that,  by  their  British  descent, 
by  the  very  popular  form  of  most  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  religious  spirit  of  most  of  the 
colonies,  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  entertain 
more  extreme  notions  of  liberty  than  any  other 
people  upon  earth.  “ All  Protestantism,”  said  he, 
“ even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a sort  of  dis- 
sent. But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  our 
northern  colonies  is  a refinement  on  the  principle 
of  resistance ; it  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.  This 
religion,  under  a variety  of  denominations,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern 
provinces ; where  the  church  of  England,  notwith- 
standing its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than 
a sort  of  private  sect,  not  comprising,  most  pro- 
• Lord  North. 
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bably,  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  left 
England  when  this  spirit  was  high ; and  in  the 
emigrants  w as  the  highest  of  all ; and  even  that 
stream  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
flowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest 
part,  l>een  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
blishments of  their  several  countries,  and  they 
have  brought  with  them  a temper  and  character 
far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  mixed.”  Law,  as  well  as  religion,  had 
fostered  this  high  spirit  of  liberty,  and  contributed 
towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  the  intractable 
spirit.  w In  no  country  ]>erhaps  in  the  world,” 
said  he,  “ is  law  so  general  a study.  The  profes- 
sion itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ; and  in  most 
provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  general  congress  are 
lawyers.  But  all  who  read,  and  in  America  most 
do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in 
that  science.  I have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as 
those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing 
them  for  their  own  use.  I hear  that  they  have  sold 
nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  in 
America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out 
this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a letter  on  your 
table.  He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his  govern- 
ment are  lawyers,  or  smattercre  in  law ; and  that 
in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful 
chicane,  wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your 

capital  penal  constitutions This  study 

renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt 
in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In 
other  countries,  the  people,  more  simple,  and  of  a 
less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  bh  ill  principle  in 
government  only  by  an  actual  grievance  ; but  there, 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  presence 
of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle. 
They  augur  misgovernment  at  a distance,  and 
snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted 
breeze.”  Black  slavery  too,  according  to  Burke, 
gave  additional  growth  and  vivacity  to  American 
liberty.  The  possession  of  slaves  was  more  than 
a counterpoise  to  the  prevalence  of  the  established 
church  in  some  of  the  provinces.  “ 1 can  per- 
ceive,” said  he,  “ by  their  manner,  that  some 
gentlemen  object  to  the  latitude  of  my  description, 
because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  church  of 
England  forms  a large  body,  and  has  a regular 
establishment.  It  is  certainly  true.  There  is, 
however,  a circumstance  attending  these  southern 
colonics,  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counter- 
balances this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit 
of  liberty  still  more  high  and  haughty  than  in 
those  to  the  northward.  It  is , that  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a vast  multitude 
of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  those  who  are  free,  arc  by  far 
the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom. 
Not  seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and 


general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much 
abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior 
of  servitude,  liberty  looks,  amongst  them,  like 
something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal.  I do 
not  mean  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of 
this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as 
virtue  in  it ; hut  I cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man. 
The  fact  is  so ; and  these  people  of  the  southern 
colonics  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  a higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  the  northward.”  The  last  cause  of  the 
disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  was  their  dis- 
tance from  the  mother  country.  “Three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean,”  exclaimed  the  orator,  “ lie 
between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance  can 
prevent  the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening 
our  government.  Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  execution ; and  the  warn 
of  a speedy  explanation  of  a siugle  point  is  enough 
to  defeat  a whole  system.  You  have,  indeed,  winged 
ministers  of  vengeance,  who  carry  your  bolts  in 
their  pounces,  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea. 
But  there  a power  steps  in,  tliat  limits  the  arrogance 
of  raging  passions  and  furious  elements,  and  says. 
So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  Who  are 
you,  that  should  fret,  and  rage,  and  bite  the  chain* 
of  nature?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you  than 
does  to  all  nations,  w ho  have  extensive  empire ; and 
it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can 
be  thrown.  In  large  bodies  the  circulation  of 
power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities. 
Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Kurdistan,  as  he  governs 
Thrace ; nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea 
and  Algiers,  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna. 
Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster. 
The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can.  He 
governs  with  a loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  st 
all ; and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from  a prudent 
relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  pro- 
vinces, is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  arc 
in  yours.  She  complies  too ; she  submits ; she 
watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition, 
the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire.” 
This  argument  carried  out,  in  relation  to  a people 
like  the  Anglo-Americans,  led  to  inevitable  inde- 
pendence ; but,  so  far  from  announcing  that  gTcat 
idea,  Burke,  like  Chatham,  contended  for  the 
general  supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  imperial 
rights  of  the  crown.*  He  exliibited  with  eloquence, 

• We  find  Chatham  at  this  moment,'  repeating  in  the  a?rongr*t 
ni  nioi-r  hit  uid  opinion*  upon  American  affair*.  Notwithstanding 
hi*  expressed  di*apnrol>atinn  of  e\ crythtug  that  *ni  doing  by  govern 
ment  in  that  part  of  the  world,  aud  hi*  recent  and  eloquent  deouu. 
atinn  of  the  Quebec  Ad,  a*  tending  to  exterminate  Protestantism  and 
freedom,  the  great  orator  had  just  sent  out  to  Canada  hi*  eldest  w., 

1 yortl  Pitt— afterward*  Earl  of  Chatham  and  an  unlucky  general— to 
nerve  with  Curleton  and  learn  tlie  art  of  war  under  that  officer  Anil 
to  Carleton,  alter  expressing  hi*  gratitude  for  hi*  great  gnodnr**  to 
hi*  son,  and  his  hope  that  that  mi  would  " not  prove  an  unprofitable 
scholar  in  the  be*t  of  nrhnoU.”  he  writes:— *'  I will  not  say  a word 
on  the  uuhauny  state  of  America,  u the  provi«iona!  plan  I offered  to 
the  llouw  of  Lord*  will  probably  have  reached  you  ; and  that  con- 
tain* my  whole  system  for  America — which  to  secure  to  the  colo- 

nies property  and  liberty,  and  to  insure  to  the  mother  country  a due 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  of  their  subordination 
to  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
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and  without  any  of  the  exaggeration  that  eloquence 
is  liable  to,  the  marvellous  growth  and  gigantic 
importance  of  our  trade  with  the  American  colonics ; 
a trade  which,  by  itself  alone,  very  nearly  equalled 
what  had  been  our  trade  with  all  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  By  this  time  few,  even 
of  the  worst  informed  and  least  reading  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  were  ignurant  of  the  importance 
of  our  American  trade ; and  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
enormous  value  of  that  trade  which  induced  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  to  encourage  government  in 
putting  down  by  force  the  prevailing  discontents ; 
it  being  considered  that,  if  the  colonies  should 
throw  off  the  English  government,  they  could  also 
throw  off  and  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  England. 
This  was  the  settled  opinion  of  men  who  had  more 
wit  and  knowledge  than  the  country  gentlemen  : — • 
this  was  the  conviction  of  Gibbon,  who,  in  a pri- 
vate letter  to  a friend,  candidly  expressed  his  feel- 
ing on  the  matter.  “ For  my  own  part,”  says  he, 
“ I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  decisive  moment  of  preserving  or  of 
losing  for  ever  both  our  trade  and  empire.***  It 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  highest  political 
philosophy  to  have  demonstrated  that  our  commerce 
rested  upon  a basis  of  its  own,  and  would  re- 
quire something  more  than  an  American  revo- 
lution to  overthrow  it ; that,  when  the  political 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
dissevered,  their  mutual  wants  and  supplies,  the 
paramount  object  of  each,  as  of  all  trading  people, 
to  have  the  best  and  most  extensive  market  to  buy- 
in,  and  the  best  and  most  extensive  market  to  sell 
in,  would  keep  up  commerce  when  empire  was 
gone,  and  would  continue  to  link  the  Americans 
w ith  the  English.  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  a 
far-seeing  prophet  to  have  predicted  that  our  trade 
with  America  would  take  deeper  root,  throw  out 
new  shoots,  and  require  a less  expensive  culture 
from  the  very  moment  when  American  independ- 
ence should  be  ratified  : but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Burke,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  imagination,  had 
any  foresight  of  this  consummation.  According  to 
the  pacificatory  scheme  he  was  now  opening,  our 
supremacy  was  indispensable,  and  was  to  remain, 
though  it  was  to  be  a sovereignty  without  power, 
or  with  a power  most  rarely  and  timidly  exercised. 
Without  waiting  for  any  advances  or  concessions 
on  tire  part  of  the  Americans,  we  were  to  allow  all 
the  claims  they  had  set  forth  in  their  petitions  and 
declarations,  and  our  parliament  was  to  undo  all 
that  it  had  done  in  their  regard  ever  since  the  year 
1765 : — it  w as  to  agree  in  Burke’s  thirteen  resolu- 
tions, that  the  colonies,  not  being  represented  in 
parliament,  could  in  no  way  be  taxed  by  parlia- 
ment— that  the  said  colonies  had  been  made  liable 
to  several  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and  taxes, 
given  and  granted  by  parliament,  &c. — that,  from 
the  distance  of  the  colonies  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, no  means  had  ever  been  devised  for  pro- 

parliament  of  Great  Britain.  1 bet/  to  say  to  tnsch,  ta  order  to  stand 
dear  rn  j mur  opinion  of  any  imputation  of  countenancing  a wild  indo- 
perdeney  in  the  colonies."— Chatham  Cor. 
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curing  for  them  a representation  in  parliament — 
that  each  of  the  colonies  had  a general  assembly 
of  its  own,  that  ought  to  tax  and  assess  them — that 
these  assemblies,  when  left  to  themselves,  had  often 
freely  granted  the  crown  subsidies,  public  aids,  &c. 
— that  it  had  been  found  by  experience  that  such 
grants  made  by  the  assemblies  were  more  bene- 
ficial and  conducive  to  the  public  service  than  the 
mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  and  subsidies  in 
parliament,  to  be  paid  in  the  colonies — that  the  act 
passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign  for  grant- 
ing certain  duties  in  the  colonies,  for  allowing  a 
drawback  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom 
of  coffee  and  cocoa-nuts  of  the  produce  of  the  said 
colonies,  for  discontinuing  the  drawlvack  payable 
on  china  earthenware  exported  to  America,  and 
for  more  effectually  preventing  smuggling  in  the 
said  colonies,  should  be  repealed — that  the  Boston 
Port  bill  should  be  repealed — that  the  bill  altering 
the  course  of  trials  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  repealed — that  the  bill  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  that  province  should  he  repealed— that 
it  would  be  proper  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  treasons 
committed  out  of  the  king’s  dominions — that  the 
new  regulations  for  appointing  and  paying  the 
judges  should  be  altered  so  as  to  satisfy  the  colonies 
— and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  regulate  the  Ame- 
rican courts  of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  in  such 
a manner  as  to  make  them  more  commodious  to 
those  who  sued  or  were  sued  in  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  decent  maintenance  of  the  judges 
of  those  courts.  The  first  four  resolutions  and  the 
lost  were  met  by  ministers  with  the  previous  ques- 
tion; and  the  other  eight  were  negatived.* 

Five  days  after  Mr.  Hartley  brought  in  another 
conciliatory  scheme,  very  closely  resembling  Lord 
Chatham’s.  It  was  negatived  without  a division. 
Mr.  Hartley  then  moved,  with  similar  success,  for 
the  suspension  for  a limited  period  (of  three  years) 
of  the  operation  of  the  three  sharp  acts  against 
Massachusetts  Bay.  During  the  progress  of  the 
second  restraining  hill,  an  additional  clause  was 
moved  for  by  the  minister,  and  carried  without  a 
division,  to  include  in  the  hill  the  counties  of  New- 
castle, Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  session — on  the  15th  of  May — 
Burke,  as  agent  for  the  colony  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a remonstrance  from  the  general  assembly 
of  that  province.  In  introducing  it,  he  said  that 
the  people  of  New  York  were  zealous  for  the  pros- 
perity and  unity  of  the  empire,  and  averse  to  revo- 
lution. Lord  North  admitted  that  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  New  York  had  hitherto  been  mode- 
rate and  highly  commendable,  yet  he  opposed 
the  bringing  up  of  the  paper,  upon  the  grounds 
that  parliament  could  not  hear  anything  which 
culled  in  question  its  right  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies  ; and  a majority  of  186  voted  with  him 
against  67.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 

• Tl»*  first  proportion  of  all  had  the  previous  question  rarried 
ajrainr  it,  by  a majority  of  cotuiderably  more  than  4 to  1,  the  num- 
bers iwing  270  against  7S, 
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Manchester  introduced  a memorial  and  petition, 
conceived  much  in  the  same  terms,  from  the  assem- 
bly of  New  York,  and  moved  for  its  being  read. 
It  was  immediately  objected  that  the  title  of  the 
paper  rendered  it  inadmissible,  as  the  term  me- 
morial was  only  given  to  the  representations  which 
passed  between  sovereigns.  It  was  also  urged  that, 
as  the  noble  mover  had  not  explained  the  nature  of 
the  paper,  it  might  be  found  to  contain  things  not 
proj>er  to  be  heard  in  that  House.  It  was  replied, 
that  the  lowest  commissioned  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  present  a me- 
morial to  the  sovereign ; and  that  the  noble  mover 
had  sufficiently  explained  the  matter,  by  reading 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances in  general.  The  debate  grew  hot.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  whose 
head  was  full  of  dreams  of  military  glory,  and  ' 
whose  fondness  for  war  had  led  him  even  to  serve 
under  a foreign  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered 
a very  remarkable  speech,  declaring  the  reason  j 
which  had  induced  him,  notwithstanding  his  nar- 
row fortune,  to  resign  his  commission  in  a regi-  j 
ment  ordered  to  America.  “ Ever  since  I was  at  ! 
an  age  to  have  ambition  at  all,’*  said  his  lordship,  j 
" my  highest  ambition  has  been  to  serve  my  coun-  ( 
try  in  a military  capacity.  If  there  was  on  earth  : 
an  event  I dreaded,  it  was  to  see  this  country  so 
situated  as  to  make  that  profession  incompatible 
with  my  duty  as  a citizen.  That  period  is,  in  my 
opinion,  arrived;  and  I have  thought  myself  bound 
lo  relinquish  the  hopes  I had  formed,  by  a resigna- 
tion, which  appeared  to  me  the  only  method  of 
avoiding  die  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country,  and 
embruing  mv  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  sons. 
When  the  duties  of  a soldier  ami  a citizen  become 
inconsistent,  I shall  always  think  myself  obliged  ' 
to  sink  the  character  of  a soldier  in  that  of  a citizen, 
till  those  duties  shall  again,  by  the  malice  of  our 
real  enemies,  become  united.  It  is  no  small  sa- 
crifice which  a man  makes  who  gives  up  his  pro- 
fession ; but  it  is  much  greater,  when  a predilec- 
tion, strengthened  hy  habit,  has  given  him  so  ! 
strong  an  attachment  to  his  profession  as  I feel.  I 
have,  however,  this  one  consolation,  that,  by  mak-  ! 
ing  that  sacrifice,  I at  least  give  to  my  country  an 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  prin- 
ciples.”* The  Duke  of  Manchester  declined  ren- 
dering himself  responsible  for  the  {Ktition  by  giv-  . 
ing  explanations,  but  he  said  he  would  read  them 
the  original.  Thia  irregular  proposition  was  ! 
rejected  with  indignation ; there  was  a loud  call  of 
“ Question,  question !”  and  upon  a division  the 
motion  for  reading  the  memorial  was  negatived  by 
45  against  25.  Other  petitions  or  remonstrances 
were  in  like  manner  stifled  on  the  threshold  of  par- 
liament, or  were  read  without  having  their  prayer 
attended  to.  On  the  17th  of  May  Lord  Camden 
presented  a petition  from  a part  of  that  very  small  | 
body,  the  British  inhabitants  of  Canada,  against  the  ' 

• History  of  Lord  North's  Administration.  Tlic  cities  of  I^nudon  i 
*nd  Dahlia  passed  votes  of  thanks  lo  Lord  Howard  tot  Ida  conduct  ' 
on  ihu  oeusaion. 


I Quebec  act  of  last  year.*  The  petition  was  much 
I the  same  ns  one  which  had  been  recently  presented 
I to  the  king: — it  enumerated  sundry  grievances 
| suffered  in  consequence  of  the  late  law,  and  ini- 
' plorcd  their  lordships,  as  the  hereditary  guardians 
| of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  use  their  interposi- 
> tion  in  order  to  procure  the  repeal  or  amendment 
< of  the  said  act,  so  that  the  petitioners  might  again 
j enjoy,  as  Englishmen,  their  constitutional  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises.  Camden  spoke  with 
unmeasured  severity  against  the  whole  of  the 
Canada  or  Quebec  bill.  He  said  he  had  examined 
it  thoroughly,  and  found  it  so  impolitic,  pernicious, 
and  incompatible  with  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  constitution  of  England,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
amendment.  Nothing  would  do,  he  said,  short  of 
a total  repeal : and  he  then  proposed  a repealing 
bill,  w hich  was  not  to  take  effect  until  the  1st  of 
May  next  year  (177G),  in  order  to  afford  time  for 
providing  a constitutional  form  of  government  for 
Canada.  The  bill  having  been  read,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, secretary  for  American  affairs,  instantly 
moved  that  it  should  be  rejected.  He  and  his  party 
contended  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants — the 
French  Canadians  — were  rendered  exceedingly 
happy  hy  the  Quebec  act;  and  they  produced  an 
address  to  General  Carleton,  the  governor,  upon 
his  recent  return  to  that  province,  and  another 
address  to  the  king,  wherein  these  French  Cana- 
dians expressed  their  thanks  and  gratitude  for 
being  restored  to  their  ancient  laws,  usuges,  rights, 
and  privileges.  Ministers  also  represented  that, 
even  supposing  the  British  setilers  in  Canada  to 
have  been  unanimous — which  was  far  from  being 
the  case — they  would  still  be  only  a handful  of 
j>eople.  As  Camden  had  made  the  religious  part 
of  the  bill  the  chief  theme  of  his  declamation,  and 
as  the  bench  of  bishops  had  been  most  severely 
reflected  upon  for  their  votes,  as  if  they  were  in 
league  with  government  to  give  up  the  Anglican 
church  and  establish  Popery,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  stood  up  to  justify  himself  and 
brethren,  upon  the  principles  of  toleration,  the 
faith  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  terms  granted 
by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  After  a long 
and  warm  debate,  the  motion  for  the  rejection 
of  Camden’s  bill  was  carried,  at  10  o’clock  at 
night,  by  a majority  of  88  against  28.  This  time, 
both  the  king’s  brothers,  Gloucester  and  Cumber- 
land, divided  with  the  minority.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  another  petition,  from  the  same  British 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Saville.  This  paper 
declared  that  a petition  to  his  majesty,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  that  province,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Quebec  act,  had  not 
been  fairly  obtained ; and  that,  the  priests,  the 
advocates,  and  the  noblesse  opart,  the  inhabitants 
in  general,  the  French  freeholders,  merchants,  and 

• ThD  petition  was  put  into  the  bands  of  Lord  Camden  hy  Mr. 
M.iseii'*,  i|ip  former  attorney -ffrrieral  of  (Jtielft*-.  whose  <ipiaic>a«  nud 
elimination  before  parliament  have  been  already  (riven  at  mump 
length.  It  profewsed  to  l*r  a petition  from  the  J’ntfeitant  settlor*,  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  Wuebcc  bill. 
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traders,  were  in  reality  as  much  averse  as  them- 
selves to  the  re-introduction  of  the  old  Canadian 
laws,  &c.  No  proof  was  offered  in  support  of 
these  assertions,  the  incorrectness  of  which  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Canadians,  in  moments  of  excitement, 
temptation,  and  danger.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  I^ml  North  let  fall,  that,  if  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  put  arms 
in  the  hands  of  these  Canadians : — but  then,  with 
his  usual  easiness  of  temper  and  of  belief,  he  added 
a declaration  of  his  firm  persuasion  that  all  the 
troubles  in  America  would  be  settled  speedily, 
liappily,  and  without  bloodshed.  Sir  George 
Saville,  by  way  of  following  up  the  petition  he 
Iliad  presented,  moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  Quebec 
aid  in  toto ; but  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
174  against  86.  In  presenting  the  money  bills, 
"when  parliament  came  to  be  prorogued,  the 
aspeaker  stated  to  his  majesty  the  heavy  amount  of 
the  grants  voted,  which  nothing  but  the  serious 
exigencies  of  the  times  could  justify  at  a season 
when  we  were  in  profound  peace  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe : but  this  gentle  hint  was  accom- 
panied with  the  assurance,  that,  if  the  Americans 
should  persist  in  rebellion,  and  the  sw  ord  must  be 
drawn,  the  faithful  Commons  would  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  support  his  majesty,  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.*  In  putting 
an  end  to  the  session — on  the  26th  of  May — his 
majesty  expressed  his  most  perfect  satisfaction 
w ith  the  conduct  of  parliament  at  this  important 
crisis. 

But,  while  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England 
had  been  echoing  with  the  sonorous  periods  of 
oratory,  the  hill  sides  and  river  banks  of  Ame- 
rica had  been  ringing  with  sharp  and  dissonant 
peals  of  musketry.  The  colonists  had  fired  their 
first  shot,  and  blood  hnd  been  flowing  in  no  dimi- 
nutive stream.  They  had  passed  the  winter  in 
making  preparations  for  holding  the  general  con- 
gress which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  May;  in  fabricating  and  repairing  arms, 
in  drilling  the  militia,  and  in  keeping  their  spirits  up 
by  the  production  and  interchange  of  invitations, 
manifestoes,  and  proclamations.  General  Gage, 
on  the  26th  of  February,  ordered  a small  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  proceed  to  Salem,  and  take  pos- 
session of  some  brass  cannon  and  field-pieces 
which  had  been  collected  at  that  point.  The  de- 
tachment proceeded  by  water  to  Marble  Head, 
whence  they  marched  to  Salem ; but,  before  they 
could  arrive  at  that  town,  the  Americans  had  re- 
moved their  artillery.  The  field  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  detachment,  hoping  to  come  up  with 
them,  marched  on,  up  the  country,  until  he  was 
8topi>cd  by  a small  river.  There  was  a draw-bridge 
over  this  river ; but  upon  his  approach  it  was 
hauled  up  by  a number  of  people  on  the  opposite 
bank,  who  peremptorily  refused  to  let  it  clown, 
alleging,  in  New  England  fashion,  that  the  road  was 

• Tlw  «|teak«*r  also  praiafil  tin*  lute  law  for  pcrjieliuliiiK  ill* 
Grtm  iile  act  tor  the  trial  of  contested  elections. 


not  a public  one,  and  that  the  bridge  was  private 
property,  over  which  even  the  king's  troops  had 
no  right  to  pass  without  the  owner’s  consent.  Per- 
ceiving a boat  in  the  river,  the  officer  was  about 
to  make  use  of  it  for  transporting  his  men  ; but 
some  country  people,  who  were  nearer  to  it,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  began  to  cut  holes  in  her  bottom 
with  axes.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  leaped 
into  the  boat,  and  a scufile  ensued,  which  would 
have  ended  in  loss  of  life  if  a neighbouring  clergy- 
man had  not  interfered  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Americans  to  let  down  the  draw-bridge.  The  officer 
and  his  detachment  then  crossed  over ; but  the  day 
was  now  far  spent ; the  artillery  had  been  carried 
too  great  a distance,  and,  as  the  best  thing  to  be 
done,  the  officer  marched  back  his  men  to  Marble 
Head,  and  re-embarked  them  for  Boston  Neck. 
They  were  not  molested  on  their  retreat ; but  the 
country  people  considered  this  little  circumstance 
as  a victory  and  triumph  obtained  over  the  king’s 
troops.  The  next  attempt  to  raise  and  remove 
American  property  was  attended  with  more  serious 
consequences.  Having  received  certain  informa- 
tion that  a considerable  quantity  of  military  stores 
was  deposited  at  Concord,  a town  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boston,  Gage,  in  the  night  between 
the  18th  and  19th  of  April,  detached  the  grena- 
diers and  light  infantry  of  his  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieuteriant-coloncl  Smith  and  Major 
Pitcairn  of  the  marines,  with  orders  to  proceed 
with  all  dispatch  to  destroy  that  depot.  The  de- 
tachment, having  embarked  in  boats,  was  conveyed 
up  Charles  River,  as  fur  as  a place  called  Phipp’s 
Farm  : there  they  landed,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
thence  they  proceeded  in  silence  and  in  haste  to- 
wards Concord,  seizing  every  person  they  met,  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  any  intelligence  of  their 
march.  But  the  New  Englanders  were  a people 
not  likely  to  be  caught  sleeping;  they  had  active 
agents  and  spies,  who  watched  the  governor  and 
every  movement  of  the  troops,  and  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  any  thing  that  might  happen.  The 
detachment  had  not  marched  many  miles,  when 
their  ears  were  saluted  with  the  firing  of  guns  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  signals  of  alarm.  At 
these,  by  him,  unexpected  sounds.  Colonel  Smith 
threw  forward  six  companies  of  light  infantry,  with 
orders  to  advance  as  fast  as  they  could  run  and 
secure  the  bridges.  These  companies  reached 
Lexington,  a town  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Boston,  and  five  miles  from  Concord,  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  having,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, seen  a body  of  men  under  arms  drawn 
up  on  a green  near  the  high  road.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  officer  and  ordered  to  retire,  the 
Americans  quitted  the  green  in  some  confusion ; 
but  as  they  went  off  several  guns  were  fired  upon 
the  king’s  troops  from  behind  a wall  and  from 
some  adjoining  houses.  By  this,  their  first  fire, 
the  Americans  wounded  one  man,  and  shot  Major 
Pitcairn’s  horse  in  two  places.  Though  highly  ex- 
asperated, the  Britisli  troops  were  steady  to  their 
orders  and  did  not  return  the  fire  till  the  word  w as 
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given : — when  they  fired,  they  killed  several  and 
wounded  othera.  During  this  check  and  delay  the 
grenadiers  came  up  with  the  light  infantry,  and 
then  the  whole  detachment  pushed  on  to  Concord 
— a place  ill  named  for  the  scenes  it  was  about  to 
witness.  As  they  drew  near  that  place,  a large 
body  of  American  militia  was  seen  drawn  up  under 


[Rook  I. 

arms  on  a gentle  eminence  ; and  the  light  infantry 
were  ordered  to  make  a flank  movement  and  dis- 
perse them,  while  the  grenadiers  marched  on,  by  the 
direct  road,  into  Concord.  As  the  light  infantry 
ascended  the  hill  on  one  side  the  militia  descended 
it  on  the  other,  retreating  towards  the  back  of  the 
town  and  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  which  was  on 


Amcticax  Militia  ami  Mixini  Mix  at  LixinotoX.  Kiom  an  Ungiual  Dtnwim:  by  Jarvix. 


the  other  side  of  the  town.  The  light  infantry 
pressed  close  on  their  heels  and  took  possession  of 
the  bridge.  Meanw  hile  the  grenadiers  entered  the 
town,  and,  setting  diligently  to  work,  destroyed  the 
military  stores.*  The  militia,  who  were  reinforced 
from  the  country  behind,  now  came  forward,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  forcing  the  bridge  over  which 
they  had  retreated,  and  engaging  the  king’s  troops 
in  the  town.  The  light  infantry  on  the  bridge 
fired  upon  them.  The  militia  returned  the  lire 
briskly,  and  several  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side.  But,  as  the  grenadiers  had  now  accom- 
plished the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
Smith  withdrew  the  light  infantry  from  the  bridge, 
put  his  whole  detachment  in  marching  order,  and 
began  to  retire  deliberately  towards  Boston.  Their 
backs  were  srarcely  turned,  when  the  Americans  set 
up  a shout  that  the  “ lobsters”  were  afraid  of  them  ! 

* Am>niing  to  Dr.  Gordon  Ihry  did  not  And  much  to  ilntroy. — 
" They  disabled  two  l*  rut)  four  poutulrr*.  nud  tlcrtroyrd  their  rar- 
r taxes  nud  arven  wheels  lor  the  »ame,  with  their  timbers,  Imirles 
sixteen  wheels  for  lira**  three- pounder*,  and  two  carriage*  with 
limbet  and  wheel*  for  two  four  poundem.  They  threw  5tM)|l>».  of 
hail  into  the  river,  wells,  and  other  place*,  ami  broke  in  piece*  aU>ut 
6U  barrel*  of  flour,  half  of  which  wa*  saved.  Those  were  all  tli* 
■tore*  that  Uirv  could  dtacuver  uud  destroy  ."—Hut.  of  Amrricum  llr- 
Voluliom.  A report  was  spread  among  the  American*  that  one  object 
of  the  expedition  »m  to  *ci*e  the  pr-rsou*  of  Samuel  Adam*  and 
John  Hancock,  who  were  the  lender*  in  the  provincial  congToa,  and 
who  had  exerted  thenuelve*  above  all  other*  in  driving  matter*  to 
extremity  and  in  preparing  the  mean*  of  war. 


They  were  also  by  this  time  greatly  reinforced,  for 
militia-men,  minute-men — dead  shots  at  the  rifle 
— and  volunteers  of  every  description  had  run  in 
from  all  quarters  to  post  themselves  behind  trees, 
in  houses,  and  behind  walls,  flanking  the  roads 
through  which  the  British  troops  were  to  pass. 
Presently  an  incessant  though  irregular  fire  l>egan 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  militia,  having  recrossed  the  bridge,  pressed 
upon  the  rear  of  the  English  soldiers,  who  were  too 
much  fatigued  with  their  long  night-march  and 
want  of  rest  to  move  with  any  great  speed.  Ano- 
ther discouraging  circumstance  was,  that  the  most 
destructive  part  of  the  fire  proceeded  from  fellows 
they  could  not  reach,  and  who  were  only  seen  by 
the  smoke  of  their  rifles.  This  continued  all  the 
wav  hack  to  Lexington,  into  which  place,  according 
to  an  English  officer  present,  they  were  driven  be- 
fore the  Americans  like  a flock  of  sheep.  Worse 
would  hin  t followed — the  annihilation  of  the  de- 
tachment would  have  been  inevitable — if  General 
Gage  had  not  had  the  forethought  of  sending  from 
Boston  a second  detachment  to  sustain  the  first. 
This  second  detachment,  consisting  of  sixteen  com- 
panies of  foot  and  some  marines,  with  tw  o pieces 
of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Percy, 
met  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn  at  Ix-xing- 
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ton,  nml  presented  a front  which  made  the  militia- 
men halt  and  fall  back.  The  two  united  detach- 
ments then  rested  on  their  arms,  and  received,  for 
the  first  time,  some  slight  refreshment.  Lord 
Percy  formed  his  detachment  into  a hollow  Bquarc, 
in  which  he  enclosed  Colonel  Smith’s  party,  who 
by  this  time  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
“ with  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths, 
like  those  of  dogs  after  a chase.”  When  they  were 
somewhat  refreshed  Lord  Percy  slowly  moved  the 
whole  body  towards  Boston.  The  militia,  who  had 
been  treading  on  their  rear,  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen  in  a compact  body ; hut  every  house,  every 
wall,  every  tree  the  English  had  to  pass  sent  forth 
upon  them  bullets  and  rifle-shots,  the  Americans 
running  from  front  to  Hank  and  from  flank  to  rear, 
loading  their  pieces  at  one  place  and  discharging 
them  at  another,  and  keeping  their  own  persons  so 
well  covered  and  concealed  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  firing  at  them.  Indeed,  for  miles  of  that 
tedious,  dismal  journey,  the  English  soldiers 
scarcely  pulled  a trigger.  When  the  two  detach- 
ments arrived  at  Boston  river,  they  were  at  a loss 
to  know  which  was  the  safest  place  to  ford  it  at. 
Lord  Percy  sought  information  from  some  country 
people,  who  artfully  directed  him  towards  an  am- 
buscade, where  his  troops  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces ; hut  fortunately  his  lordship  had  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  river  and  the  country,  and  no 
great  reliance  on  the  smooth  tongues  of  the  New 
Englanders,  and  he  struck  aside  to  a different  ford, 
and  crossed  the  river  in  safety.  But  the  left  bank 
as  well  as  the  right  was  swarming  with  riflemen, 
■who  annoyed  the  troops  all  the  way  to  Boston, 
which  they  reached  nbout  sunset  quite  spent  with 
fatigue.  They  had  left  behind  them  more  than 
60  killed  and  49  missing,  in  addition  to  which 
they  had  136  wounded.  They  accused  the  Ame- 
ricans of  barbarously  scalping  several  of  Colonel 
Smith’s  party,  and  the  fact  is  not  denied  on  autho- 
rity so  respectable  as  that  on  which  it  is  asserted. 
The  provincials  owned  to  a loss  of  60,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  killed.  “ Such,”  says  the  candid, 
sensible  officer  whose  account  we  have  been  follow- 
ing, “ were  the  events  of  the  day  on  wliich  blood 
was  first  shed  in  the  field  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies : events  which  served  to  show  that, 
if  the  Americans  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline,  they  were  not  destitute  of  either 
courage  or  conduct,  but  knew  well,  and  dared  to 
avail  themselves  of,  such  advantages  ns  they  pos- 
sessed. The  people  of  the  colonies  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  fire-arms  from  their  earliest 
youth,  and  were,  in  general,  good  marksmen. 
Such  men,  placed  in  a house,  behind  a wall,  or 
amongst  trees,  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  ex- 
ecution as  regular  soldiers.”*  Wonderfully  elated 

• Slrdnun,  History  of  the  American  War.  He  mvi — " An  officer 
(meaning  himself),  cm  the  march  of  the  second  detachment  to  Con- 
cord, observed  to  the  commandant,  Isord  Percy,  that,  in  hi*  opinion, 
the  opposition  to  the  king's  troops  would  very  little,  for  all  the 
windows  were  shut,  and  the  houses  seemingly  deserted.  So  much 
the  worse,  replied  Lord  Perey.  for  we  shall  l«  tired  nt  from  these 


with  this  affair,  which  they  termed  “ the  glorious 
victory  of  Lexington,”  the  Americans  talked  of 
nothing  less  than  driving  the  king’s  troops  from 
Boston,  and  restoring  to  that  much  suffering  town 
its  liberty  and  its  trade.  But  the  works  which  Gage 
had  erected  on  Boston  Neck,  ami  the  vessels  of 
war  lying  nearly  all  round  the  town,  discouraged 
any  immediate  attempt  of  the  kind ; and,  instead  of 
an  assault,  they  prepared  themselves  for  a blockade. 
Twenty  thousand  men — so  rapidly  did  reinforce- 
ments pour  in  from  distant  parts  of  the  province — 
put  themselves  in  cantonments,  and  formed  a line 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent,  with  their  left  leaning 
on  the  river  M ystic,  and  their  right  on  the  town 
of  Roxburgh,  thus  enclosing  Boston  in  the  centre. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Ward,  Pribble,* 
Heath,  Prescot,  and  Thomas,  officers  who  had  all 
served  in  the  provincial  regiments  during  the  last 
war,  and  who  now  were  all  acting  as  generals.  They 
fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Cambridge;  and  they 
were  soon  joined  by  a strong  detachment  of  troops 
from  Connecticut  under  the  command  of  General 
Putnam,  an  old  experienced  officer  who  had  served 


Gisiial  Perms.  From  a Skrirh  by  Colonel  1.  Trumbull. 


in  the  two  Iasi  wars,  and  who  had  obtained,  like  the 
others,  the  rank  of  colonel.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  in  1763,  he  had  been  living  on  a small 
farm,  to  which  he  had  annexed  a tavern — “ an 
economy,”  says  Stedman,  “ not  uncommon  in 
America,  particularly  in  the  province  of  New  Eng- 
land.” Putnam  took  up  such  a position  with  his 
detachment  as  to  be  able  readily  to  support  any 
part  of  the  line  that  might  be  attacked  from  Bos- 
ton Neck.  But  General  Gage  remained  perfectly 


rrry  house."  lie  praises  Ihe  conduct  of  Fercv  oo  this  unlucky  day 
as  that  of  an  actisc,  hrase.  and  intelligent  oflicer  ; but  lie  says  Oiat 
ihr  conduct  of  Colonel  Smith  was  generally  CMKnd. 

• According  to  Gordon,  Jedediah  Fribble,  who  now,  like  the  rest, 
had  * homowtnble'  written  Itefore  his  name,  declined  attending,  on  the 
l'lew  of  bad  health  ; and  Ward,  who  afterwards  directed  the  opera 
lions  at  Hunker  s HiU,  and  Putman  were  the  real  general*  of  the 
blockading  army. 
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inactive,  neither  attacking  this  line,  which  was  at 
first  loose  and  irregular,  without  any  military  con- 
sistency, nor  erecting  outworks  to  prevent  any  sud- 
den advance  upon  his  main  position  on  the  Neck. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being 
adjourned  from  Concord  to  Water  Town,  a place 
about  ten  miles  from  Boston,  immediately  resolved, 
that  an  army  of  30,000  men  should  be  raised  and 
established,  whereof  13,000  should  be  of  that  pro- 
vince ; and  that  n letter  and  delegates  should  he 
sent  to  the  several  colonies  of  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Rhode  Island,  for  further  assistance 
and  co-operation.  They  dispatched  Captain  John 
Derby  of  Salem  to  Englund  with  dispatches  for 
Franklin,  containing  an  account  of  the  Lexington 
fight,  and  enclosing  another  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  stating  that  they  would  never 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a cruel  ministry,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  die  or  be  free.  In  the 
same  address,  however,  they  renewed  their  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  esteem  for  the 
honour,  w’isdum,  and  valour  of  the  English  people. 
The  provincial  congress  then  proceeded  to  issue  a 
large  sum  in  paper  currency,  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  make  rules  and  orders 
for  the  government  of  the  army.  The  faith  of  the 
whole  province  was  pledged  to  redeem  or  realise, 
at  some  future  day,  the  paper  notes ; and  terrible 
threats  were  held  out  against  all  who  refused  to 
take  them  in  payment  for  commodities.  They  had 
already  pronounced  sentence  upon  Hutchinson  and 
Oliver  ; and  now',  on  the  5th  of  May,  they  formally 
declared  that  General  Gage,  by  the  late  transactions, 
had  utterly  disqualified  himself  from  acting  as  go- 
vernor, or  in  any  other  capacity,  anil  that  no  obe- 
dience was  due  to  him  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  “ an  inveterate  enemy.” 
They  continued  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring 
ammunition  and  artillery ; and,  in  a very  short 
time,  their  lines  were  strengthened  with  sixteen 
field-pieces,  four  brass  guns  of  a small  size,  a few 
large  iron  cannon,  taken  out  of  merchant-vessels, 
and  two  or  three  mortars  and  how  itzers.  Pow  der, 
however,  continued  to  he  scarce.  Matters  were 
in  this  condition  when  I^ord  North’s  conciliatory 
propositions  arrived  from  England,  to  be  scorned 
and  laughed  at.  This  indeed  was  the  general  feel- 
ing, not  merely  in  New  England  but  nearly  every- 
where else,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  ; and 
even  there  a timid  majority  of  loyally,  or  peaceably, 
disposed  persons  was  over-ruled  and  ridden  over 
by  a bold  and  indefatigable  minority.  The  pro- 
vincial congresses  that  were  sitting  agreed  that  the 
propositions  ought  to  he  referred  to  the  general 
congress,  as  the  question  was  a national  one,  and 
could  only  he  decided  by  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  people.  In  Virginia,  w here  the  storm  was 
headed  by  the  fiery  Jefferson  and  the  still  more  im- 
petuous Patrick  Henry,  who  had  nearly  come  to 
blows  during  the  winter  with  Lord  Dun  more  the  | 
governor,  the  general  assembly  being  convened, 
Lord  North’s  conciliatory  scheme  was  laid  before 
them.  A committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
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answer,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
who  thought  that  Mr.  Nicholas,  the  chairman, 
“ was  not  hold  enough  for  the  times”  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  paper  was  assigned  to  Jefferson. 
This  young  lawyer’s  paper  w as  so  exceedingly  hot 
that  it  was  found  necessurv  to  adopt  “ a few  soften- 
ing touches  from  some  of  the  senior  members.”* 
But,  us  the  paper  was  left,  it  was  warm  enough.  It 
declared  that  the  burgesses  of  Virginia,  though 
anxious  for  a reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 
could  never  accept  the  proffered  terms  : — because 
the  support  of  their  civil  list  belonged  exclusively 
to  themselves ; because  all  the  colonies  had  the 
right  of  giving  their  money,  as  the  parliament  did 
theirs,  without  coercion  or  prescription ; because, 
though  the  colony  should  grant  the  money  through 
its  assembly,  all  grievances  were  left  unredressed ; 
because  at  this  very  time  the  government  was  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  country  bv  sea  and  land  ; be- 
cause the  colonists  would  not  he  allowed  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  a free  trade , Great  Britain  insist- 
ing on  a monopoly  of  their  commerce , $‘c.  ; and, 
lastly,  because,  the  propositions  involving  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  colonies,  they  were  bound,  by  a re- 
gard to  their  honour,  ns  well  as  safety,  not  to  treat 
separately  with  the  British  Government.  With 
political  insincerity  they  alluded  to  Lord  Chatham’s 
conciliatory  bill,  and,  though  that  bill  insisted  on 
the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  regulate  their 
trade,  and  upon  other  rights  which  were  now  equally 
unpalatable  to  them,  they  affected  to  say  that  it 
afforded  a proper  basis  for  negociation.  They  then, 
like  the  rest,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the 
general  congress ; and  ended  by  declaring  that 
they  had  done  all  that  men  could  do  to  avert  the 
war,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  them  hut  to 
commit  their  injuries  to  the  even-handed  justice  of 
that  Being  who  doth  no  wrong.  This  over,  Jef- 
ferson instantly  set  out  for  Philadelphia  to  take  his 
place  as  a leader  in  the  general,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  the  Continental  Congress. t 

At  the  end  of  May,  General  Howe,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Clin- 
ton arrived  at  Boston  from  England,  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  marines  and  drafts  from  other 
regiments.  These  were  soon  followed  by  several 
regiments  from  Ireland,  which  raised  the  force  to 
nearly  10,000  men.  As  the  gauntlet  had  been  fairly 
thrown  down  by  the  Americans,  and  war  to  ex- 
tremities had  been  decided  upon  by  the  English 
government,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
respectable  force  would  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed at  once,  instead  of  lieing  left  to  w aste  their 
spirits  in  idleness  or  routine  duty.  The  Americans 
were  in  a condition  that  tempted  an  attack,  and 
promised  almost  certain  success.  Twenty  thousand 
militia  men  and  raw  troops,  scattered  over  twenty 
or  more  miles  of  country,  ought  to  have  been  routed 
by  five  thousand  veterans,  headed  by  a general  that 
I knew  his  duty,  and  was  determined  to  perform  it. 
A sudden  concentrated  movement  from  Boston 

• Tttckfr,  Life  of  JelT^rwn. 

t lii. — AlmoD,  Slate  Pa  pen. 
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Neck  would  have  done  the  business ; the  Ameri- 
cans nearest  to  that  position,  at  and  about  Rox- 
burgh, must  have  been  utterly  routed,  before  their 
ill-trained  companions  could  have  made  the  move- 
ments and  the  long  marches  necessary  to  get  to 
their  assistance.  Except  at  Cambridge,  their  head- 
quarters, five  hundred  brave  men  might  have  broken 
their  line  at  any  one  point ; but  Howe,  and  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Clinton  seemed  to  agree  to]  be  as  in- 
active and  passive  as  Gage,  with  his  inferior  force, 
had  hecn  before  their  arrival ; and  the  Americans 
made  excellent  use  of  the  time  allowed  them  in 
teaching  their  people  military  evolutions,  and  in 
gathering  more  and  more  force  from  all  parts  to 
give  consistency  to  their  loose  line,  and  to  render 
their  blockades  by  land  effective.  “ We  could  not 
well  understand,**  says  an  English  soldier,  **  what 
our  generals  meant ; for  we  were  kept  on  the  Neck, 
twisting  our  tails  and  powdering  our  heads,  while 
the  Yankees  were  gathering  in  our  front  and  in 
our  flanks  like  clouds.’*  This  dreamy  inactivity 
on  our  side  was  only  broken  by  some  petty  skir- 
mishing among  the  numerous  islands  that  dot  the 
surface  of  Boston  Bay ; and  these  encounters  w ere 
so  badly  managed,  that  they  generally  ended  to  our 
disadvantage.  On  two  occasions,  our  generals 
sent  out  small  parties  to  carry  off  the  stock  of  those 
islands.  The  few  islanders  * made  no  resistance, 
but  the  provincial  army,  their  countrymen  from 
the  mainland,  put  off  in  w hale-boats  to  contest  the 
prize  of  sheep  and  oxen ; and  a fierce  contest  en- 
sued, with  boats,  ships,  and  troops,  by  land  and 
by  w'ater.  In  the  latter  of  these  affairs,  which 
happened  at  Noodle’s  Island,  not  only  were  our 
people  defeated,  but  an  armed  schooner,  left 
aground  by  the  retiring  tide,  was  burnt  by  the 
provincials. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  provincial  congress  of 
Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  compact  between 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  that  colony  was 
dissolved  by  the  violation  of  their  charter;  and 
they  therefore  recommended  the  people  to  proceed 
to  the  establishment  of  a new  government,  by 
electing  themselves  a governor  and  assistants,  and 
a house  of  assembly ; and  they  proceeded  in  other 
matters  to  assume  all  the  powers  of  an  independent 
and  supreme  government.  On  the  12th  of  June 
General  Gage  issued  a proclamation,  offering  a 
frill  pardon,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  all  who  would 
forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
peaceable  occupations,  excepting  only  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  offences  were 
said  to  be  of  too  tingitious  a nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  pu- 

• It  appears  that  these  few  islanders,  either  from  sentiment,  or — 
«hU'h  i»  far  tnnfe  probable— from  a sense  of  their  weakness  ami  cx- 
situation,  were  inclined  to  pass  for  royalist*,  or,  nl  least,  to 
remain  quiet  Hut  the  provincial  army  would  not  allow  of  this 
iKickslidiiii,',  and  tank  vengeance  on  them  by  burning  down  their 
houses,  kv-  kc.  Arrordinir  to  Uonlon,  who  esn  rarely  hrini{  hlmvlf 
to  condemn  anvthunt  done  by  the  insurgent*.  on  the  SOtli  of  May 
the  provincials  from  the  blockading  army  went  again  to  Noodle’s 
|«)and,  and  burnt  the  man*i<m-hnu*i*  there,  which  answered  no  good 
purpose  whatever-  “ Hut,  ’ says  he,  "there  are  too  many  whoi^e- 
stroy  property  merely  because  of  its  ljelonging,  or  being  supposed  to 
lieiong,  to  those  Americans  w ho  have  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  in  the  present  controversy.*’—  lint.  Amer.  Her. 


nishment.  But  all  those  who  should  not  accept 
the  proffered  mercy,  or  who  should  protect,  assist, 
supply,  conceal,  or  correspond  with  such,  were  to 
be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The  proclama-4 
tion  also  imported  that,  as  a stop  was  put  to  the 
due  course  of  justice,  martial  law'  should  take  place 
till  the  laws  could  be  restored  to  their  usual  effi- 
cacy.* The  only  effect  of  this  proclamation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  increase  of  defiance  and 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  who, 
strange  to  say,  wrere  allowed  to  act  on  the  offensive. 
To  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Boston,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  Charles  River  (about  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London)  and  now, 
though  not  then,  united  to  it  by  a bridge,  is  the 
somewhat  similar  peninsula  of  Charlestown,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  navigable  water,  except  where 
it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  some- 
what wider  and  more  accessible  than  Boston  Neck. 
The  town  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula 
stands  immediately  over  against  Boston,  like  a 
suburb  to  it,  or  as  Southwark  to  London.  In 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  rises  the  memorable 
eminence  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  which  has  an  easy 
ascent  from  the  isthmus,  but  is  steep  and  rugged 
on  every  other  side.  Charlestown  stands  at  the 
foot  of  this  eminence,  which  is  high  enough  to 
overlook  every'  part  of  Boston,  and  near  enough  to 
cannonade  and  commund  that  city.  It  should 
seem  almost  incredible,  that  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
art  of  war — the  veriest  blunderer  ever  confided  in 
to  lead  his  flag  into  disgrace  and  his  troops  to 
destruction — could  possibly  neglect  this  vital  po- 
sition : but  Gage,  deaf  to  advice,  had  neglected  it ; 
and,  though  Howe,  and  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton 
had  been  more  than  twenty  days  at  Boston,  with 
Bunker’s  Hill  constantly  staring  them  in  the  face, 
they  had  done  absolutely  nothing  to  secure  it,  nor 
had  they  even  thrown  out  piquets  beyond  their 
works  at  Boston  Neck,  to  watch  the  proceedings  oi 
the  Americans,  and  guard  against  any  sudden 
movement.  According  to  Stcdman,  Gage  was  be- 
ginning to  talk  of  doing  something  with  Bunker’s 
Hill,  and  his  talk  was  reported  to  the  enemy,  like 
nearly  everything  else  that  was  discussed  at  head- 
quarters. On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o’clock,  a strong  detachment 
of  the  blockading  army  moved  from  Cambridge, 
passed  unchallenged  and  unobserved  over  Charles- 
town Neck,  and  reached  the  summit  of  Bunker’s 
Hill  without  being  detected.  Setting  to  work, 
they  presently  threw  up  intrenchments  and  a for- 
midable redoubt,  and  placed  their  guns  in  battery. 
Although  Boston  and  Boston  Neck  were  so  near, 
although  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  wus  almost 
surrounded  by  men  of  war  and  transports,  nothing 
was  discovered,  or,  at  least,  no  intimation  given, 
till  break  of  day,  when  the  “ Lively,”  ship  of  war, 
began  a cannonade  on  Bunker’s  Hill.  This  gave 
the  alurm  to  Boston  and  the  army ; and  the  offi- 
cers, rubbing  their  eyes,  saw  the  important  and 
formidable  height  covered  with  works  w hich  seemed 

• Altnon. — Strdman. 
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Humor's  Hill.  From  rd  Anonymous  l’nnt,  datal  1790. 


to  have  risen  by  magic  in  the  night,  and  with  troops 
that  were  shouting  and  beginning  to  fire  on  Boston 
Neck  and  the  shipping.  As  it  was  now  indispen- 
sable to  do  something,  General  Gage  opened  upon 
them,  from  Copp’s  Hill  in  Boston,  a battery  of  six 
guns,  which  fired  a long  time  without  doing  the 
Americans  any  discernible  mischief.  About  the 
hour  of  noon  a more  decisive  step  was  taken,  and 
a detachment  from  the  English  army  was  carried 
across  the  river,  and  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown,  under  the  command  of  General  Howe 
and  Brigadier  Pigott,  who  had  orders,  at  all  costs, 
to  drive  the  provincials  from  their  works,  and  oc- 
cupy Bunker’s  Hill.  The  troops,  being  landed, 
were  formed  without  opposition  ; but  Howe,  per- 
ceiving that  the  works  on  the  crown  of  the  hill 
were  more  important  than  had  been  imagined,  and 
that  fresh  columns  of  Americans  were  arriving 
every  minute,  thought  it  necessary  to  halt,  and 
apply  to  Gage  for  a reinforcement.  New  troops 
were  sent  across  the  river,  until  the  column  of 
attack  exceeded  2000  men.  There  were  several 
modes  of  attacking  the  Americans.  The  first  and 
best,  and  the  easiest  of  execution,  as  we  had  the 
entire  command  of  the  water,  was  to  have  landed 
the  British  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  intrenchment, 
where  there  was  not  a cannon  to  bear  upon  them, 
and  where  the  ascent  was  exceedingly  easy.  The 
second  way  was  to  have  sent  some  transports 
drawing  little  water,  and  some  gun-boats,  up 
Mystic  channel,  where  they  could  have  got  within 
musket-shot  of  the  left  flunk  of  the  Americans, 
which  was  quite  uncovered  and  naked.  The  third 
way,  and  the  worst,  was  to  mount  the  hill  right  in 


front,  where  it  was  steep  and  rough,  and  where 
the  American  artillery  would  meet  our  men  in  the 
teeth — and  this  was  the  way  chosen  by  our  incon- 
ceivable generals ! Our  men  were  formed  in  two 
lines,  with  the  light  infantry  on  the  right  wing, 
led  by  Howe,  and  the  grenadiers  on  the  left,  led 
by  Pigott;  they  had  in  their  front  a few  small 
field-pieces  and  howitzers,  which  began  to  fire  si 
intervals,  during  which  the  two  lines  halted.  The 
left  wing,  in  advancing,  were  fired  upon  by  a body 
of  provincials,  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
houses  of  Charlestown,  where,  as  at  Lexington, 
they  were  covered  and  safe  from  our  musketry ; 
but  tire  was  set  to  the  houses,  and  in  a brief  space 
of  time  the  whole  of  that  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  right  wing  halted  while  this  work 
j was  doing ; and,  when  it  was  done,  the  whole  de- 
tachment moved  up  the  hill.  The  Americans, 

I secure  behind  their  entrenchments,  reserved  their 
fire  till  the  British  troops  were  almost  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns;  but  then  they  ojiened  a 
| terrible  discharge  of  cannon  and  musketry — the 
latter  being  unremitting,  as  the  men  in  front,  as 
soon  us  they  had  fired  their  pieces,  were  supplied 
with  others  ready  loaded  by  the  men  in  the  rear. 
The  effect  was  tremendous;  the  British  line  gave 
way  in  several  parts ; and  General  Howe  was  for 
a few  seconds  left  standing  almost  alone ; for  most 
of  his  staff*,  and  the  men  and  officers  near  him, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Some  few  of  the 
newer  troops  ran  fairly  down  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  the  boats 
which  had  conveyed  them  over  from  Boston.  But 
I ut  this  critical  moment  General  Clinton  crossed 
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Charles  river,  with  a number  of  resolute  officers ; 
and  he  not  only  succeeded  in  rallying  the  fugitives, 
but  made  them  reascend  the  hill,  und  join  in  a 
general  charge  made  on  the  Americans  and  their 
works,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  fire  from  the 
intrenchments  and  redoubt  then  waxed  faint — the 
loudest  noise  heard  was  an  English  hurrah ; and 


ticxntAL  Ci.intox  • Fr<>m  a Picture  liy  J.  Smart. 


in  a very*  few  seconds  more  the  Americans  were 
running  for  their  lives  down  the  easy  side  of  the 
hill  to  Charlestown  Neck.  As  they  crossed  that 
low-lying  and  narrow  isthmus,  they  were  enfiladed 
by  the  guns  of  the  “ Glasgow”  sloop  of  war,  and 
one  or  two  floating  batteries,  which  did  them  far 
more  mischief  than  they  had  waited  to  receive  from 
the  soldiery  on  the  hill-top.  But  if  a proper  force 
had  been  brought  up  to  bear  upon  that  isthmus, 
and  if  the  troops  had  pursued  them  with  the 
bayonet  in  their  loins,  few  of  the  Americans  could 
have  escaped  death  or  captivity.  But  the  negli- 
gence of  months  could  not  be  repaired  in  a morn- 
ing; the  stupidity,  or  something  worse,  of  our 
commanders  was  incurable;  and  the  provincials 
were  let  go  with  the  loss  of  some  450  men  in 
killed  and  wounded ; while  we  had  1050  killed 
and  wounded,  inclusive  of  89  commissioned  offi- 
, cera.*  There  had  been  an  accumulation  of  nearly 
all  possible  blunders  and  mismanagements  on  our 
part.  During  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  when 
the  fire  of  every  cannon  was  of  importance,  a sup- 
ply of  ball  sent  over  from  the  ordnance  department 
was  found  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  fitted 
the  calibre  of  the  guns ; and  this  prevented  any 
farther  use  of  the  artillery.  But  a still  greater 
disadvantage  was  the  enormous  and  unnecessary 

• Among  the  offifn*  of  distinction  who  were  killed  on  the  ('round 
were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie.  Major  Pitcairn,  and  Major 
William*.  Major  Speodlove  waa  mortally  wounded,  aud  died  a few 
day*  after.  The  mat  distinguished  of  the  American*  that  fell  »n 
Dr.  Waim,  who  waa  killed  in  the  redoubt  where  he  had  been  rom- 
maadlng. 
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load  under  which  the  troops  were  marched  to  the 
attack,  and  by  which,  on  that  hot  day,  and  on  that 
steep  ascent,  they  were  nearly  exhausted  before 
they  reached  the  real  scene  of  action.  “ This  cir- 
cumstance,” says  Stedman,  “ was  universally  cen- 
sured as  unmilitary  and  absurd  : and  another  error 
certainly  was,  that,  instead  of  confining  our  attack 
to  the  enemy’s  left  wing  only,  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  whole  front ; for  their  left  was  co- 
vered with  nothing  more  than  a breast-work  of 
rails  and  hay,  easyto  lie  scrambled  over ; and  be- 
hind it  was  an  open  hill,  which  commanded  their 
redoubt  and  lines.”  * 

Some  weeks  before  these  occurrences  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  a bold  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  provincials  upon  Canada.  The  con- 
gress sitting  at  Philadelphia  conceived  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  as  it  must  prove  important  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  that  far-stretching  country, 
which  backed  all  their  own  territories  from  the 
confines  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  was  left  at  the  mo- 
ment almost  bare  of  troops.  But,  even  before  con- 
gress had  fixed  any  plan  of  operations,  a presbyte- 
rian  volunteer,  named  Ethan  Allen,  assembled,  of 
his  own  accord,  a small  body  of  volunteers,  partly 
from  Connecticut,  partly  from  Massachusetts,  but 
chiefly  from  the  settlements  in  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  repaired  to  Tieonderoga,  an  important 
fort  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  which,  with 
Crown  Point,  another  fort  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain,  was  considered  as  the  key  to  that 
quarter  of  Canada. t The  officer  in  command  ut 
Tieonderoga  was  a Captain  La  Place,  an  old  friend 
of  Ethan  Allen.  Ethan  waited  upon  him  alone, 
having  left  his  volunteers  in  a wood  hard  by ; and 
he  induced  the  captain  to  lend  him  twenty  of  his 
soldiers,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  assisting  him 
in  transporting  some  goods  across  the  lake — a 
commercial  operation  usual  in  those  parts.  These 
soldiers  the  presbyterian  filled  with  liquor,  till  they 
were  drunk  or  stupid,  and  then,  on  the  approach 
of  night,  he  drew  his  own  people  from  their  nm- 
buscude,  and  hastened  to  the  fort.  Besides  the 
twenty  drunk  outside,  there  were  about  forty  sol- 
diers, with  the  captain,  inside ; but,  expecting  no 
mischief,  the  garrison  had  adopted  no  precautions ; 
there  was  only  a single  sentry  on  duty  when  the 
Americans  rushed  into  the  place,  and  bade  them 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  duped  and  astonished 

• Stedmnn  pay*  a proper  tribute  to  the  bravery,  steadiness,  and  <li< 
ripline  u f the  soldier*.  though  thu*  vilely  misled  aud  erw-uni tiered. 
He  says: — ” Twice  they  were  stopped,  and  twice  they  returned  to 
therharjfe.  in  the  middle  of  a hot  summer'*  day,  eucumljered  with 
three  days'  provision*,  their  knap.ark*  on  their  bark*,  which,  to- 
gether with  cartouche  box,  ammunition,  and  BreloeW,  may  lie  esti- 
mated at  125  Iba.  weight.  With  a *teep  hill  to  climb,  covered  with 
grata  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  intersected  with  wall*  and  fences 
of  various  enclosure*,  ami  in  the  face  of  a hot  and  well  directed  Are, 
they  gained  a complete  victory  over  three  time*  their  own  numlter  o. 
provincial*,  strongly  posted  hehiud  a breast-work,  and  defended  by 
a redoubt." 

t Ethan’s  enterprise  waa  facilitated  by  one  Noah  Phelps,  who  had 
rommi*>iuned  him*elf  a captain  of  the  volunteer*.  Thi*  Noah,  the 
day  before  Ethan’*  arrival,  had  disguised  himself,  and  entered  the 
fort  of  Tieonderoga,  in  the  character  of  a country  man  wanting  to  be 
shaved ; and,  in  hunting  for  the  garrison  barlier.  he  olwerved  every- 
thing critically,  discovering  that  the  walls,  in  parts,  were  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  that  guard  w as  kept  in  a most  negligent  manner. 
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captain  asked  by  what  authority  they  required  him 
to  surrender  the  king’*  fort.  Ethmi  Allen  replied, 
like  a puritan  of  lt)c  old  times,  “ I demand  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  continental 
congress.”  lie  got  possession  of  the  fort,  of  up- 
wards  of  one  hundred  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels, 
two  mortars,  ten  tons  of  musket-balls,  three  cart- 
loads of  flints,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms, 
and  various  other  materials  of  war.  Ethan  Allen 
next  reduced  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  which  he 
actually  found  without  guard  or  garrison ; and  he 
then  surprised  Skencsbnrough,  a place  occupied 
by  Major  Skene,  with  his  Bon,  and  a few  negroes, 
who  were  all  made  prisoners.  Benedict  Arnold, 
whose  name  will  so  often  figure  in  the  narrative  of 
this  unhappy  war,  came  to  Luke  Champlain,  to 
co-operate  with  Allen,  and  to  push  still  bolder 
plans  of  his  own*  This  Arnold  was  a native  of 
New  haven,  and  had  been  till  lately  a horsc-denler ; 
but,  being  fond  of  war  and  adventure,  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  now 
colonel  of  a little  regiment  called  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  Seeing  a 6inall  sloop  of  war,  the 
only  armed  vessel  the  English  government  then  had 
in  that  water,  lying  at  anchor  at  St.  John’s,  at  the 

• A*  Arnold  proved  a traitor  to  thflr  cause.  American  writer*  un- 
willingly allow  lam  any  military  genius  or  oii|(iiiality  of  enterprise. 
It  appear*,  hotrm,  that  Arnold,  who  had  a regular  colonel'*  com- 
mi-sum  from  tin*  Massachusetts  committee  of  ulrtv,  assisted  Kthaa 
Aden  innpumnji  Cro*n  Point.  mid  iu  plantiing  the  Canada  c*|h* 
dition.  Hut  the  pnrshytrriaii  and  the  horse  dealer  soon  quarrelled, 
and  for  a lew  day*  they  held  a «ort  of  divided  reigu  on  the  lake. 
Arnold  commanding  the  sloop  ami  *rlioonor,  a*  high  udinir.il  of 
tho*«*  water*,  and  Allen  remuiumg  i self-cou%tiluled  general  in  chief 
of  the  laud  force*.  The  horse-dculcr  awn  grew  tired  of  this  new 
kind  of  life,  ansi  returned  to  the  head  qu ntcr*  of  the  prov inrial 
array  at  Cambridge ; 1ml  Llhau  Alien  remained  at  Ticoudcroga  till 
tlio  middle  of  June. 


north  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  getting  possession  of  her,  which  would 
give  him  the  absolute  command  of  the  lake,  Arnold 
armed  a little  schooner,  put  some  of  the  guns  which 
had  been  captured  upon  batteaux,  or  large  flat- 
hottomed  boats,  embarked  his  men,  und  surpr.sed 
and  captured  the  sloop.  The  horse-dealer  had  a 
native  genius  lor  the  stratagems  of  war,  and  a 
happy  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune.  He 
and  Ethan  Allen  had  got  into  their  hands  the  keys 
of  Canada.*  General  Carleton,  the  governor  of 

• In  a letter  written  on  the  *nd  of  June  from  Crown  Point  to  the 
New  York  congress,  Kthan  Allen  I expert  you  already 

have,  or  toon  will,  lay  before  the  graud  eontinetktal  run;tm  the 
great  disadvantage  it  mint  inevitably  lie  to  the  colonies  ever  to  eva- 
cuate Lake  Champlain,  and  give  up  to  the  enemies  of  our  country 
those  invaluable  acquisitions,  the  key  either  of  Canada,  or  of  oar 
country,  according  to  which  party  hold*  the  same  in  potvmon,  aud 
make*  a proper  improvement  of  it.  The  key  i»our»  a»  yet.  and.  pro 
vided  the  colonies  would  suddenly  push  an  army  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  in  Canada,  they  might  make  a conquest  of  all  thu 
would  oppose  them  in  the  extensive  province  of  Quelsec.  utile**  re 
infurcemenls  from  Kngland  should  prevent  it.  Such  a division 
would  weaken  General  Gage,  or  insure  us  Can<uU.  I would  Lay  my 
life  on  it  that  with  1100  men  1 could  take  Montreal.  Provided  1 
could  lie  thus  furnished,  and  an  army  could  take  the  Add.  it  would 
he  no  lusuperablc  difficulty  to  take  Quebec.  Thi»  object  should  he 
itirsued,  though  it  ihouldtake  10,000  men,  for  F.nglaud  cannot  spare 
tut  a certain  uunit>er  of  her  troop*;  nay.  the  ha*  but  a mull  nun 
l>er  that  are  disciplined,  aud  it  u a*  Ion,-  a»  it  i*  luoad — the  muo 
that  ate  *cut  to  Quebec,  the  less  they  ran  send  to  Boston,  or  anv 
other  part  of  the  eoutineut.  And  there  will  be  this  unspeakable  ad 
vantage,  in  directing  tint  war  into  Canada,  that,  instead  of  turning  the 
Canadian*  aud  Indian*  against  us,  a*  i*  wrongly  suggested  by  many, 
it  would  unavoidably  attach  and  connect  them  to  our  Interest.  Our 
friend*  in  C-mada  ean  never  help  us  until  we  first  help  them,  except 
ill  a passive  or  inactive  manner.  There  are  uow  about  7*«0  regular 
troop*  in  Canada.  It  may  be  thought  ih.it  to  push  au  army  inti 
Canada  would  lie  too  premature  and  imprudent.  If  so.  I propose  to 
make  a stand  at  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  which  the  French  fortified  by  eo- 
treuchment*  the  last  war,  and  gTeatly  fatigued  our  large  army  to  take 
it.  It  i*  about  fifteen  miles  on  this  side  of  St.  John's,  atul  i«  an  island 
iu  the  ri'er,  on  which  a small  artillery  placed  would  command  it. 
An  establishment  on  a frontier  so  far  north  would  not  only  better 
secure  our  own  frontier,  but  [Kit  It  in  our  power  better  to  work  our 
policy  with  Cauadiatu  and  Indiana,  or,  if  need  be,  to  make  incur- 
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that  province,  had  only  two  regiments,  of  about 
400  men  each,  at  his  disposal ; and  these  he  or- 
dered to  Fort  St.  John,  about  twelve  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Montreal.  But,  as  soon  as  General  Gage 
was  informed  of  Arnold's  successes,  he  sent  briga- 
dier Present,  with  a few  other  officers,  by  water, 
from  Boston  to  Montreal.  Present  arrived  at  that 
Canadian  city  in  the  month  of  July ; and  about 
the  same  time  Colonel  Guy  Johnstone  arrived 
at  the  same  place,  with  700  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations,  bold  fellows,  accustomed  to  the 
musket  as  well  as  to  the  tomahawk,  old  enemies  to 
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the  frontier  Americans,  who  now  proposed  to  Ge- 
neral Carleton  an  immediate  attack  on  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  Some  of  the  Indians  had 
examined  those  two  forts,  and  had  discovered  that 
the  American  garrisons  in  them  were  very  weak  ; 
yet  Carleton  thought  proper  neither  to  employ  these 
savages  nor  adopt  their  project  for  retaking  the  forts. 
Thus,  as  the  Americans  were  not  molested  in  those 
important  places,  they  were  allowed  time  to  gather 
in  force,  and  to  make  them  starting  points  for  more 
extensive  and  daring  movements. 

As  the  chief  operations  of  the  war  lay,  this 
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year,  in  the  direction  of  Canada,  we  shall  con- 
tinue on  this  side.  A regular  plan  for  occu- 

pying or  revolutionising  all  Canada  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  or  continental  congress,  who 
dispatched  3,000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  to  Crown 
Point  and  Lake  Champlain.*  This  force  embarked 
in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  cross  the  broad  lake, 
and  descend  the  river  Sorel;  but  when  they 

■ion«  Into  thr  territory  of  CntuiU,  the  same  11  they  could  into  our 
country,  provided  they  had  the  aoveiciunty  of  Lake  Chvmplain.  and 
hud  erected  head  quartern  at  or  near  SkrorabonMiih.  Our  only  hav- 
ing it  in  our  power  that  to  make  iueuniion*  into  Canada  mixltl  pttv 
tMitdy  be  the  very  reavoii  why  it  would  be  unueecawarv  ao  to  do.  even 
if  the  Canadian*  should  prove  more  refractory  than  1 think  for." — 
Jare<i  Spark' i J.jfe  <•/  (hmrrmnrr  Motrit.  IR3?- 

• Schuyler's  force  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Connecticut  men, 
with  a few  volunteers  from  the  bark  part  of  Masaachusett*.  The  re- 
volutionary party  in  the  colony  of  New  York  enKUEedto  furnish  pro- 
visions and  other  supplies  for  the  expedition  ; but  it  appears  that 
they  did  not  fulfil  their  engagement*,  when  Schuyler  prosed  them  to 
send  him  reinforcement*,  they  replied— " Our  troop*  ran  be  of  no 
service  to  you;  they  have  no  arms,  clutho, blankets, or  ammunition, 
the  officers  no  commissions,  our  treasury  no  money,  and  oursehe*  in 
deU.**  The  truth  was  this  party  could  scarcely  keep  down  the  rov- 
alista,  or  tones,  as  they  were  called,  and  British  troop*  acre  exi>ected 
to  land  in  New  York. 


landed  they  were  attacked  by  a strong  party  of 
Indians,  who  obliged  them  to  retreat  to  their  boats, 
and  return  to  the  Isle  Aux  Noix.  Schuyler  fall- 
ing sick,  the  sole  command  of  the  detachment 
fell  to  Richard  Montgomery,  a man  full  of  courage 
and  enterprise,  and  fertile  in  military  resources. 
The  Americans  compared  him  to  our  gallant  Wolf, 
the  cunqueror  of  Quebec;  and  in  many  respects 
Montgomery  merited  the  comparison,  which  was 
soon  made  the  completer  by  a premature  death 
under  the  walls  of  the  Canadian  capital.  Mont- 
gomery, after  being  foiled  by  one  party  of  Indians, 
was  joined  by  another — by  the  very  700  warriors 
of  the  Five  Nations  whose  services  General  Carle- 
tun  had  rejected.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, yet  he  resolved  to  advance  immediately, 
and  lay  siege  to  Fort  St.  John,  the  only  places  of 
arms  that  covered  Montreal.  But  at  the  same 
time  Ethan  Allen,  the  captor  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  fancied  he  could  take  Montreal,  by  a 
coup  dc  main,  in  an  easier  direction  ; and,  cross- 
2 f 2 
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ing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  by  night,  about  three 
miles  below  that  town,  with  a party  of  about  150 
men,  he  was  making  sure  of  his  prize,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  Major  Campbell,  beaten, 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  the  regular  force  that 
Campbell  had  with  him  consisted  of  about  thirty- 
six  men,  of  the  26th  Regiment;  but  the  town's 
people  of  Montreal,  and  other  French  Canadians 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  joined  him  with  heart 
and  hand,  and  had  enabled  him  to  take  captive  the 
adventurous  presbyterian."  In  the  mean  time  Ge- 
neral Montgomery  had  reached  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  another  point,  and  had  detached  300  men,  with 
two  six-pounders,  to  reduce  Fort  Chamblee,  situated 
on  the  tributary  river  Sorel,  or  Iroquois,  or 
Richelieu,  about  five  miles  above  Fort  St.  John. 
While  Montgomery  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  General  Carleton  made  a very  injudicious 
and  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  him, 
trying  to  effect  a landing  at  the  only  place  where 
resistance  was  to  be  expected.  Fort  Chamblee 
was  occupied  by  about  160  men  and  some  artil- 
lery, under  the  command  of  Major  Stopford,  who 
made  a shameful  defence,  and  surrendered  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  when  the  Americans  are  said  to 
have  been  reduced  almost  to  their  last  round  of 
shot.  But  they  found  plenty  of  ball  and  pow  der, 
cartridges,  and  stands  of  arms  in  the  fort,  which 
would  have  been  destroyed  before  the  surrender,  if 
Stopford  had  done  his  duty.  These  timely  sup- 
plies were  forwarded  with  all  speed  to  Montgo- 
mery, w ho  pressed  the  siege  of  St.  John’s  with 
greut  vigour.  Colonel  Maclean,  with  part  of  a 
regiment,  hastily  formed  out  of  Highland  emi- 
grants, had  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but,  as  General  Carleton  could  not  form  a junction 
with  him,  and  as  he  received  information  that 
Arnold,  with  another  American  army,  was  ap- 
proaching Point  Levy,  he  embarked  his  men,  and 
retreated  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  to 
stop  Arnold’s  progress.  Montgomery  then  occu- 
pied the  post  Maclean  had  abandoned,  and  erected 
batteries  on  a point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sorel  with  the  St.  LawTcncc.  He  also  mode  rafts 
and  booms,  in  order  to  prevent  Carleton  from 
sending  down  armed  vessels  from  Montreal.  Upon 
this  Major  Preston,  who  commanded  in  St.  John’s, 
seeing  all  hopes  of  relief  cut  off,  and  his  provisions 
and  ammunition  almost  consumed,  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  the  Americans,  with  upwards 
of  500  regulars,  and  about  100  Canadian  volun- 
teers, who  had  behaved  loyally  and  gallantly.  The 
fall  of  St.  John’s,  and  the  loss  of  the  command  of 
the  river,  left  Montreal  incapable  of  defence. 
Carleton,  with  a fragment  of  his  little  army. — the 
merest  handful  of  men, — made  a forced  march  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,t  to  succour 
Quebec,  which  had  been  left  in  a miserably  weak 
condition ; and  on  the  13th  of  November  Mont- 

• According  lo  Gordon  Ethan  mu  directly  put  in  irona,  na  n felon 
nnd  traitor.  Fifteen  of  hia  people  were  killed  and  *evvn  wounded. 

t Carleton  began  hia  own  retreat  ,bv  water,  liring  conveyed  in  a 
whale  twit,  with  muffled  oara.  down  tbe  river,  nnd  throagli'Montgp- 
mery  » rafts,  on  a dark  night. 
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gomery  dashed  across  the  river,  and  entered  Mon- 
treal without  opposition.  Months  before  this  Ethan 
Allen  had  sent  a proclamation,  in  the  name  of  the 
colonists,  44  to  their  worthy  and  respectable  friends 
and  countrymen,  the  French  people  of  Canada,”  tell- 
ing them  that,  as  war  had  actually  commenced  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies,  the  latter  could  not 
avoid  fighting  the  king’s  troops,  but  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  the  Canadians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  English  colonics  to  butcher  one  another, 
there  being  no  controversies  subsisting  between 
them.  44  Nay,”  said  Ethan’s  proclamation,  44  let 
Old  England  and  the  colonies  fight  it  out,  and 
you,  Canadians,  stand  by,  and  see  what  an  arm  of 
flesh  can  do.”  This  paper  had  been  sent  by  a 
trusty  messenger  to  Montreal,  with  orders  to  get  it 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible.  And  now’  Mont- 
gomery, wisely  overlooking  the  complaints  of  tht 
bigotted  New  Englandere,  engaged  to  allow’  the 
Canadians  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  their  old  laws,  customs,  and  privileges.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  these  things  would 
have  opened  the  gates  of  the  second  city  of  Canada, 
if  Montreal  had  had  gates  to  shut ; but  the  place 
then  lay  open  and  helpless ; and  even  the  little 
flotilla  stationed  above  the  town  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  It  was  now  Montgomery's  object  to 
get  to  Quebec  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  join 
Arnold,  under  the  walls  of  that  place;  but  manv 
of  his  volunteers  had  had  enough  of  this  hazard- 
ous and  most  laborious  campaign,  and  they  quitted 
his  ranks  by  hundreds,  to  get  back  to  their  own 
tire-sides  iu  Connecticut.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  garrisons  at  Forts  Chamblee  and  St.  John, 
iu  order  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  the 
united  provinces,  to  keep  down  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  and  hold  in  check  the  British  garrisons 
at  Detroit  and  Niagara  ; he  was  now  compelled  to 
leave  another  garrison  at  Montreal ; and,  when  he 
put  the  remainder  of  his  force  in  marching  order, 
he  found  it  did  not  exceed  400  men. 

While  Montgomery  is  descending  the  St.  Law- 
rence we  may  call  attention  to  the  far  more  re- 
markable movements  of  Arnold,  who  now  held  a 
colonel’s  commission  from  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a brilliant  and  daring  plan  of  his  own  form- 
ing. Starting  from  Cambridge,  the  head -quarters 
of  the  army  blockading  Boston,  the  bold  horse- 
dealer  marched  130  miles  to  the  northw  ard  of  Bos- 
ton, and  embarked  with  1200  men,  consisting 
chiefly  of  New  Englanders,  about  a thousand  pounds 
in  money,  and  a w hole  cargo  of  manifestoes,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Canadians,  on  the  rough  and 
tortuous  river  Kennebec,  which  takes  its  rise  from 
Lake  St.  Pierre,  or  Moose-bead  Lake,  #on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  bleak  mountain  range 
which  separates  Maine  from  Canada  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  To  asemd  this  river  against  the 
current,  and  among  rocks  and  shoals,  was  tedious 
and  most  laborious  work ; the  stream  in  a great 
part  of  its  course  had  never  been  surveyed ; " and 
Arnold  found  that  there  were  numerous  falls  and 
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rapids,  and  that  the  river  was  not  navigable  up  to 
the  lake.  Colonel  Enos,  his  second  in  command, 
after  getting  embarrassed  in  the  windings  of  the 
Dead  River,  a branch  of  the  Kennebec,  gave  up  the 
enterprise  in  despair,  and  returned  with  one-third 
of  the  detachment  to  head-quarters  at  Cambridge.* 
Quitting  the  river,  Arnold  forced  his  way  through 
swamps,  forests,  and  savannahs — across  a dismal 
wilderness  as  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the 
while  man,  and  where  for  two-and-thirty  long 
days  he  neither  saw  habitation,  wigwam,  nor  any 
other  sign  of  human  life.t  Owing  to  all  these 
obstacles  he  did  not  reach  the  first  Canadian  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Chaudiere,  which  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  nearly  opposite  to  Quebec,  until 
the  3rd  of  November,  when  he  had  divided  among 
his  men  the  last  fragments  of  the  provisions  they 

* For  thi*  conduct  Knot  was  put  nndrr  arrest  and  brought  to  trial 
before  Washington  and  a court- martial.  But  lu*  a as  honourably  me. 
quitted,  on  thr  evidence  given  that  he  had  found  it  absolutely  im- 

K met  (cable  to  obtain  provisions  to  keep  his  troops  from  perishing  of 
unger — Mnrthall' i Life  vf  Watkingtun. 

t Montgomery  hail  none  of  these  physical  difficulties  to  contend 
with:  instead  of  mcrsdiaf  an  unknown  river,  he  detrended  a com- 
paratively small  stream,  the  perfectly  known  Sore  I,  or  Richelieu. 
The  wild  and  immense  country  through  which  Arnold  forced  hi* 
way — a country  very  nrarly  as  farge  as  the  whole  of  Ireland — has 
since  been  claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  form*  ihe  state  of  Maine, 
the  most  northern  of  the  United  States.  Thriving  towns — Portland, 
Arundel.  Wells.  York.  Brunswick.  Kcnnel«ec.  Lubec,  Pari*.  Berwick, 
and  several  others — have  ri*en  up  in  the  desert  with  wonderful  rapi- 
dity; but  a large  part  of  live  country  is  still  overrun  with  dense 
forests  and  wilds  wnich  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  have  ever  been  rs- 
ploded  or  surveyed.  The  whole  of  the  cultivated  land  does  not 
occupy  a twentieth  putt  of  the  surface. — Fenny  Cycltiptedm.  Art. 
Maine. 


brought  with  them.  He  then  divided  his  half- 
famished  troops  into  separate  companies,  each  of 
which  ran  on  as  fast  as  it  could  to  obtain  food, 
shelter,  and  rest,  in  the  thinly  inhabited  part  of 
the  country  near  the  month  of  the  Chaudiere. 
Arnold  rested  for  two  or  three  days  at  u little  vil- 
lage, in  order  to  circulate  his  manifestoes,  pro- 
mises, and  friendly  assurances  among  the  Cana- 
dians, and  to  allow  his  rear  and  stragglers  to  come 
up  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  uf  November 
that  he  reached  Point  Levi,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  conjectured  that,  if 
he  could  have  crossed  the  broad  deep  river  at  once, 
he  might  have  obtained  easy  possession  of  the  panic- 
stricken  capital  of  Canada ; but  it  blew  a gale  of 
wind ; he  could  procure  no  proper  boats,  and  he 
was  detained  on  the  right  hank,  within  sight  of 
the  walls  and  towers  of  Quebec,  during  five  anxious 
days.  This  check,  owing  to  the  elements  rather 
than  to  any  mortal  agency,  allowed  time  to  Colonel 
Maclean  and  his  brave  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
falling  hack  from  the  Sorel,  to  get  into  the  me- 
naced city.  Some  small  armed  vessels  were  also 
brought  to  anchor  in  front  of  the  town,  and  row- 
boats filled  with  armed  men  were  employed  to  ply 
about  the  river  and  watch  the  Amerirana  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Yet  on  the  14th,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  the  hurricane  having  abated,  Arnold  em- 
barked his  men  in  canoes,  which  had  been  col- 
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lectcd,  and,  ascending  the  stream,  and  eluding  the  ' 
vigilance  of  the  English  ships  and  boats,  he  crossed 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  landed  without  being  disco-  j 
vered  about  a mile  and  a half  above  the  spot  where  1 
the  gallant  Wolfe  had  disembarked  in  circum- 
stances equally  desperate.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
he  must  have  been  greatly  indebted  either  to  the 
negligence  or  to  the  stupidity  of  his  opponents. 
Finding  the  rugged  cliffs  above  his  landing-place 
inaccessible,  Arnold  marched  down  the  shore  to 
Wolfe’s  Cove,  and  w ith  his  followers  climbed  the 
very  same  precipice  which  the  English  hero  had 
ascended.  Like  Wolfe,  too,  Arnold  formed  his 
men  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were 
nearly  all  armed  with  rides,  but  artillery  they  had 
none.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Arnold,  counting 
on  friendly  assistance  within  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
proposed  making  a rush  to  the  gates  before  the 
dawn  of  day ; and  that  this  plan  was  overruled  by 
his  followers.  Before  the  sun  rose  he  marched 
his  men  to  a greater  distance  from  the  town,  and 
paraded  them  along  the  heights  so  as  to  make  their 
number  appear  greater  than  it  really  was.  When 
the  Highlanders  discovered  them,  they  proposed  to 
march  out  with  some  Canadians  and  English  vete- 
rans, and  attack  them  ; but  Colonel  Maclean  w isely 
kept  his  little  force  w ithin  the  town.  Arnold  then 
sent  two  Hags,  to  use  bold  language  with  the  colonel 
in 'summoning  him  to  surrender  the  place,  and 
gentle  language  w ith  the  townspeople,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  open  the  gates ; but  old  Maclean 
refused  to  receive  his  flags,  and  fired  on  those  who 
bore  them.  At  the  same  time  the  veteran  Scot 
armed  a considerable  number  of  the  respectable 
townspeople,  who  seemed  determined  to  tight  for 
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' their  houses  and  their  property ; and  he  brought 
up  some  sailors  and  placed  them  on  the  batteries. 
There  were  thus  as  many  men  under  arms  w ithin 
Quebec  as  Arnold  could  count  in  his  whole  army. 
Siege  and  assault  were  therefore  hopeless,  and  he 
retired  to  Point  Aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles  above 
Quebec,  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  Montgomery, 
lie  had  spent  the  thousand  pounds,  and  his  people 
now  helped  themselves  to  what  they  could  get 
without  paying  the  Canadians  for  it — a little  fact 
which  went  to  destroy  the  last  hope  of  any  sym- 
pathy or  co-operation  from  the  country  people. 
At  Point  Aux  Trembles  Arnold  was  very  near 
taking  prisoner  General  Carleton  and  his  staff, 
who  had  only  quitted  that  place  a few  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Americans.*  But  Carleton, 
having  escaped  this  danger,  got  into  Quebec  before 
Montgomery  reached  Point  Aux  Trembles  from 
Montreal,  and  set  instantly  about  making  every 
possible  preparation  fora  vigorous  defence.  When 
the  two  American  corps  joined,  their  united  num- 
bers  did  not  exceed  eleven,  or  at  the  most  twelve, 
hundred  men  ; but  Montgomery  had  brought  a 
little  artillery  with  him  from  Montreal;  and  now 
he  and  Arnold  marched  together  to  lay  immediate 
siege  to  Quebec.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  De- 
cember they  opened  a six-gun  battery  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  walls ; but  their  artillery 
was  too  light  to  make  a breach — their  heaviest  guns 
were  only  twelve-pounders ; and  all  the  six  were 
soon  dismounted  by  the  town-guns  fired  by  the 
seamen  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Maclean, 

• Some  three  mnoth*  Wfnre  thi*  General  Carleton  and  hi*  Aide- 
de-camp.  Lord  Pitt,  were  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  falliug  into 
llie  hand*  of  nor  'rrrminh  Doi/gan,  former!)  a barter,  but  now  a 
major  in  the  provincials  ! , 


Qt'KMic.  From  no  Oiigiual  Drawing. 
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who  continued  to  behave  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  intrepidity.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  good  genius  of  our  arms  in  Canada.  The 
Americans  removed  their  guns  to  a safer  distance, 
and  continued  their  ineffectual  fire,  with  the  hope 
of  amusing  the  garrison  and  concealing  their  de- 
sign of  making  an  assault  in  another  direction. 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  obliged  not  only  to 
consult  their  officers  individually,  but  also  to 
reason  with  their  men,  in  order  to  make  them 
consent  to  this  very  desperate  enterprise.  Many 
of  the  New  Englanders  thought  the  scheme  too 
dangerous,  and  were  against  taking  any  part  in  it, 
until  their  imaginations  were  captivated  and  heated 
by  the  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  plundering 
Quebec,  in  which  they  knew  a very  large  amount 
of  property  was  collected.*  The  men  then  agreed 
to  do  what  their  officers  wished  ; and  without  their 
consent  there  would  have  been  no  doing  anything, 
for  these  early  American  armies  paid  little  respect 
to  the  will  of  their  commanders.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  midst  of  a violent  storm  of 
wind  and  snow,  they  divided  themselves  into  four 
small  columns,  and,  while  two  of  them,  under 
Major  Livingston  and  Major  Brown,  were  to 
make  two  feigned  attacks  upon  the  upper  town,  at 
St.  John’s  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  other  two,  led 
by  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  were  to  make  real 
attacks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lower  town,  in 
which  all  the  wealth  of  Quebec  was  deposited. 
Montgomery,  descending  to  the  bed  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  advanced  by  die  way  of  Anse  de  Mer, 
along  a strip  of  beach,  under  Cape  Diamond. 
Here  he  had  to  encounter  a block-house  and  piquet, 
and  a little  farther  on,  at  a place  called  the  Pot 
Ash,  a small  battery ; but  the  Canadians  at  the 
block- house,  after  giving  a random  fire,  fled  back 
to  the  battery ; and  for  some  minutes  the  battery 
itself  was  abandoned.  But  Montgomery’s  march 
was  impeded  by  enormous  and  rugged  masses  of 
ice  which  had  been  piled  on  each  other,  and,  while 
his  people  were  slipping  and  sliding,  crawling  and 
falling  among  the  ice,  some  Highlanders  and 
English  sailors  came  down  to  the  battery,  and 
stood  firm  and  ready  to  receive  the  Americans,  who, 
after  falling  over  the  ice- heaps,  had  to  advance  in 
a long  thin  line.  Captain  Bairnsfeather,  the  muster 
of  a British  transport,  took  a slow  match  and  stood 
by  a well  charged  gun  until  the  American  front 
was  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the  battery; — he 
then  gave  fire — and  one  fire  was  enough!  The 
gallant  Montgomery,  Captain  Macphcrson  his  aide- 

• A*  if  unwilling  to  accuse  virtuous  and  devout  citizen*,  who  took 
flnrt*  in  the  name  of  the  Ureal  Jehovah,  of  such  profane  soldier  vice* 
a*  tacking  ami  plundering,  the  American  writer*  generally  make  use 
of  a little  tircum locution  to  colour  the  fact.  The  follow  ing  -js-cimen 
it  ainuting: — “The  propotition  «u  at  Qrtt  received  coldly  hy  a part 
of  Arnold'*  corn*,  who  were,  by  tome  meant,  disgusted  with  tlieir 
commanding  officer  ; hut  the  influence  of  Morgan,  who  wot  particu- 
larly zealous  for  an  atanult,  and  who  held  «p.  at  a pownfmi  indnre- 
men!,  the  right*  Cvnfrrrrd  by  the  m iyei  of  war  om  that*  who  itorm  a 
fortified  fou'a,  at  length  prevailed ; and  the  measure  wa a almost 
uonnimoualy  approved."— Manhail,  J.ife  of  /rnthington.  It  doc* 
not  apprar  to  lie  proved  that  either  officers  or  men  were  disgusted 
with  Arnold.  Hi*  keeping  the  array  together  foe  month*,  after  their 
failure  and  the  death  of  Montgomery , teem*  to  lie  a proof  to  tlu:  con- 
trary. 


de-camp.  Captain  Cheeseman,  an  orderly  serjeant, 
and  a private,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  column  instantly  ran  back  over  the  ice 
along  the  beach  and  up  the  cliffs.  In  the  mean 
time  Arnold  was  proceeding  along  the  narrow 
street  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Roque  towards  the  Saut 
de  Matelot,  where  there  was  a strong  barrier  with 
a battery  of  two  twelve-pounders.  As  brave  as 
Montgomery,  Arnold  led  the  van,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Captain  Lamb,  with  his  company 
of  artillery  and  a field  piece  mounted  on  a sledge. 
Morgan’s  riflemen  came  next,  and  then  the  main 
body — all  moving  rapidly  and  silently  through 
the  thick  still  snow  that  fell  upon  them  and 
hung  upon  them  like  a winding-sheet.  They 
hud  not  gone  far  when  they  were  saluted  by 
a smart  flank  fire  of  musketry.  Arnold  was  hit 
in  the  leg,  had  the  bone  shattered,  and  was  carried 
off  the  field  to  the  rear  in  anguish.  Morgan  rushed 
forward  to  the  battery.  The  Canadians  posted 
there  fled  after  firing  the  two  cannons,  and  a hand- 
ful of  English  seamen  staid  to  be  all  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Morgan  and  his  men  thus  carried 
the  first  barrier,  but  there  was  a second  barrier 
only  forty  paces  from  them,  though  concealed  fiom 
their  immediate  view  by  an  angle  of  the  street. 
Waiting  until  the  whole  of  the  very  small  main 
body  came  up,  Morgan  then  pushed  forward  for 
this  second  barrier,  which  the  Americans  attempted 
to  scale  by  means  of  some  ladders  they  had  brought 
with  them  ; but  two  or  three  guns  in  battery  and 
loaded  with  grape-shot  met  them  in  the  teeth,  and  a 
fire  of  musketry  was  opened  on  both  their  flanks ; — 
they  reeled  back,  marking  their  path  with  blood,  and 
threw  themselves  into  some  stone  houses  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roque.  They  had  not  been  there 
long  when  day  dawned,  and  discovered  a force  so 
placed  as  to  render  their  retreat  to  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  as  impracticable  as  their  advance 
into  the  town.*  It  is  said  that  Morgan  talked  of 
the  probability  of  Montgomery’s  success,  and  then 
of  cutting  his  way  through  the  forces  gathering  in 
his  rear ; but  the  certain  end  of  all  was,  that  he 
and  his  people,  to  the  number  of  340,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  Americans  fell  in  this  daring  attempt ; but 
the  loss  most  generally  deplored  was  that  of  the 
handsome,  gallant  Montgomery.  The  day  after 
the  fatal  attack  his  body  was  found  torn  by  three 
mortal  wounds.  By  the  order  of  General  Cirleton, 
it  was  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  an  officer 
of  Tank,  and  congress  afterwards  ordered  va  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory.t  The  remainder 
of  the  American  army  retired  three  or  four  miles 
from  Quebec,  and  encamped  in  the  best  manner  v 

• It  i*  to  bo  understood  that  the  moil  the  Americana  expected  in 
these  night  assaults  to  carry  the  lower  to«u,  where  tlio  wealth 
lay:  the  "pper  to  wo  was  cUlruilnl  liy  work*  they  could  Dot  tculure 
to  attack  mitli  the  mean*  at  tlreir  disposal. 

t Richard  Montgomery  was  not,  l»>  birth,  an  American.  He  wa» 
born  of  a good  family,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  had  borne  the  kinx's 
comiui»»iou  in  the  U»t  war.  and  had  sen ed  with  some  distinction 
ogaiiret  the  French  in  Canada.  After  the  peace  he  pm  chared  an 
estate  iu  the  colony  of  Net*  York,  and  manred  an  American  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Litingstooe,  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution. 
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they  could  behind  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  with 
the  intention  of  distressing  the  garrison  by  cutting 
off  supplies  and  ingratiating  themselves  with  the 
Canadians.  Carleton  and  Maclean  were  soon 
strong  enough  to  have  driven  them  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence ; but  they  preferred  waiting  until  spring 
should  open  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  bring 
•ucK  a force  as  would  enable  them  to  act  continu- 
ously and  extensively  on  the  offensive.  Arnold, 
though  suffering  severely  from  his  wound,  and 
though  abandoned  by  many  of  his  men,  who  de- 
serted to  their  homes,  retained  his  courage  and 
activity,  and  must  have  exercised  considerable 
genius  or  address  to  maintain  himself  in  that 
isolated  position,  as  he  did  for  four  long  wintry 
months.  This  remarkable  campaign  in  the  gTeat 
basin  of  the  St.  Isawrencc  had  cost  the  British, 
after  all,  but  few  men,  and  had  given  them  the 
comfortable  assurance,  that,  if  the  Canadians  could 
not  be  universally  depended  upon  in  the  field,  they 
were  little  disposed  to  fraternise  with  the  New 
Englanders  and  Connecticut  men,  and  not  at  all 
prepared  to  risk  life  and  property  by  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  colonies.  Nor  was  it  to  any 
purpose  that  congress,  during  the  winter,  sent 
Franklin’s  son,  two  other  commissioners,  and  a 
newspaper  press,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians  against  the  British  government.* 

In  the  great  southern  state  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor,  had  made  a determined 
but  ineffectual  struggle  in  support  of  the  authority 
of  the  mother  country.  Knowing  that  it  was  about 
to  be  employed  against  him,  his  lordship  seized  all 
the  gunpowder  in  the  magazine  at  Williamsburgh, 
and  put  it  on  board  an  armed  schooner,  then  lying 
in  James’s  River.  The  corporation  of  Williams- 
burgh demanded  the  powder  back,  which  was  about 
as  reasonable  ns  asking  the  governor  to  shoot  him- 
self. Patrick  Henry,  the  orator,  encouraged  by 
the  news  of  the  first  affair  at  Lexington,  excited 
the  young  Virginians  to  fly  to  arms,  and  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  and  was  on 
his  march  to  recover  the  powder  by  force,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  some  of  the  delegates  to  the  general 
congress,  who  advised  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
sum  of  money  which  was  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
powder  by  the  king’s  receiver  general.t  In  spite 

• Stedman  — Gordon.— Ann.  Reg.— Letter*  and  Papers  in  Almon’i 
Remembrancer  — Marshal's  Life  of  Washington. — Carlo  Holla.  Storia 
della  Guerra  Americana. 

t According  to  the  Americnn  orator's  very  enthusiastic  biographer, 
“ this  powder  was  a minor  object  in  his  esteem.  What  he  deemed  of 
much  liixber  Importance  was,  that  that  blow  which  «wt  be  struck 
sooner  or  later  should  he  Struck  at  once,  before  an  overwhelming  force 
should  enter  the  colony  ; that  that  habitual  deference ’and  subjection 
to  the  goveraoc  as  the  njinmllllw  of  rvytiliy,  which  bound  the 
people  * spirit*  in  a kind  of  torpid  spell,  should  lie  dissolved  and  dis- 
sipated ; that  the  military  resources  of  the  country  should  l»c  deve- 
loped ; that  the  |ienple  might  we  and  feel  [their  strength  by  Iwing 
brought  out  together  ; that  t hr  rcvlutum  thorn  Id  be  set  in  actual  nuitum 
in  the  colony;  that  the  martial  prowess  of  the  country  should  be 
awakened,  and  the  soldiery-  animated  by  that  proud  and  resolute 
confidence  which  a successful  enterprise  in  the  commencement  of  a 
contest  neter  fails  to  inspire.  These  sentiments  were  then  avowed 
by  him  to  confidential  friends ; to  whom  he  further  declared  that  he 
considered  the  outrage  ou  the  powdrr-magaiine  as  a most  fortunate 
rircunnAance,  and  a*  one  which  would  rouse  the  people  from  north  to 
south.  * You  may  iu  vain  talk  to  them.’  said  he.  ‘about  tAe  duties  «jm 
lei i,  he.  These  tilings  will  wot  affect  them.  They  dc/wnd  urn  principles 
too  abstracted  fur  their  apprehension  and  feeling!  but  tell  them  of  the 
robbery  of  the  roagatiue.  and  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  disarm 


of  this  arrangement,  some  young  men  on  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  June  attempted  to  break  open  u 
magazine  of  arms  and  powder,  and  two  of  them 
were  wounded— according  to  a Virginian  writer, 
by  a concealed  spring  gun,  placed  there  by  order 
of  the  governor.  A few  days  after  his  lordship  was 
compelled  to  deliver  up  all  the  arms  and  powder 
that  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  to  retreat  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  his  family,  to  the 
Fowey  man-of-war  then  lying  at  York.  A series 
of  irritating  messages  and  letters  then  passed  be- 
tween his  lordship,  who  declared  that  his  life  was 
not  safe  among  them,  and  the  burgesses,  who 
declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  But  the 
animosities  of  the  Virginia  planters  had  long 
been  carried  to  the  height  of  a frenzy  against  Dun- 
more  on  two  especial  accounts,  besides  the  affair  of 
the  gunpowder.  In  letters  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  English  parliament,  and  published  to 
the  whole  world,  he  had  represented  the  planters 
as  ambitious,  selfish  men,  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests and  advancement  at  the  expense  of  their 
poorer  countrymen,  and  as  being  ready  to  make 
every  sacrifice  of  honesty  and  principle;*  and  he 
had  said  more  privately  that,  since  they  were  so 
anxious  for  liberty — for  more  freedom  than  was 
consistent  with  the  free  institutions  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  charter  of  the  colony — that  since 
they  were  so  eager  to  abolish  a fanciful  slavery  in 
a dependence  on  Great  Britain,  he  would  try  how 
they  liked  an  abolition  of  real  slavery  by  setting 
free  all  their  negroes  and  indentured  servants,  who 
were  in  fact  little  better  than  white  slaves.  This, 
to  the  Virginians,  was  like  passing  a rasp  over  a 
gangrened  place;  it  was  probing  a wound  that 
was  incurable,  or  which  has  not  yet  been  healed. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  the  battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill  had  been  fought,  when  our  forts  on  Lake 
Champlain  had  been  taken  from  us,  and  when 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  pressing  on  our 
possessions  in  Canada,  I»rd  Dunmore  carried 
his  threat  into  execution.  Having  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Norfolk,  he  proclaimed  freedom 
to  all  the  slaves  who  would  repair  to  his  standard 
and  bear  arms  for  the  king.  The  summons  was 
readily  obeyed  by  most  of  the  negroes  who  had  the 

them,  you  bring  the  subject  home  to  their  Imwotns,  and  they  will  be 
ready  to  fly  to  arras  to  defend  themselves.’  "Sketches  of  the  Infe 
and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry  ; by  William  Wirt,  of  RscJimmd,  I tr- 
ginia.  Philadelphia,  1318.  And  yet  this  Patrick  Henry,  who  was 
*o  enger  that  " tAe  renJutiom  should  be  set  tin  actual  a 

member  of  the  provincial  assembly  which  declared  immediately  after 
that  they  did  aud  would  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  their  moat 
gracious  sovereign  George  111.,  their  only  lawful  and  rightful  king; 
w«*  a rarmlwr  of  the  general  cnniirews,  and  set  liii  mum-  to  their 
•ccnnd  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  solemnly  denied  all  revo- 
lutionary intentions  1 

• Th*  following  passage*  in  Lord  Dunmore’*  letter*  stung  the 
N irginians  to  the  quick " The  true  cause  of  so  many  person*  join* 
ing  in  the  opprulirions  [measure*  was  to  engage  their  English  cre- 
ditors, who  arc  numerous,  to  join  in  the  I amours  of  this  country  ; 
and  not  a few  In  aim'd  paying  the  debts  in  which  many  of  the  prisscipal 

people  here  are  much  invoiced. As  to  manufacturing  for 

themselves,  the  people  of  Virginia  are  very  far  from  being  naturally 
industrious  ; and  it  is  not  by  lukiug  away  the  principal  ,if  not  tlie 
•ole,  encouragement  io  industry,  that  it  can  tie  excited  ; nor  is  it  in 
times  of  anarchy  and  confusion  that  the  foundation  of  such  improve- 
ments can  be  laid.  The  lower  clou  of  people  too  well  discover  that 
they  have  been  duped  by  the  richer  sort,  wlio,  for  their  pwrt,  elude 
the  whole  effects  of  the  (non  trading  I association,  by  which  tlietr 
Poor  neighbours  perish.’’—  Parliamentary  Register  .—Almost,  Remem- 
brancer, 
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means  of  escaping  to  him.  lie,  at  the  same  time, 
issued  a proclamation,*  declaring  martial  law 
throughout  the  colony  of  Virginia;  and  he  collected 
a number  of  armed  vessels,  w hich  cut  off  the  coast- 
ing-trade, made  many  prizes,  and  greatly  distressed 
an  important  part  of  that  province.  If  he  could 
have  opened  a road  to  the  slaves  in  the  interior  of 
the  province,  his  measures  would  have  been  very 
fatal  to  the  planters.  In  order  to  stop  the  alarm- 
ing desertion  of  the  negroes,  and  to  arrest  his 
lordship  in  his  career,  the  provincial  assembly 
detached  against  him  a strong  force  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  who  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk  in  the  month  of  December.  Having 
made  a circuit  they  came  to  a village  called  Great 
Bridge,  where  the  river  Elizabeth  was  traversed 
by  a bridge.  But  before  their  arrival  the  bridge 
had  been  made  impassable,  and  some  works, 
defended  chiefly  by  negroes,  hnd  been  thrown  up. 
The  Virginians,  therefore,  entrenched  themselves 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  expectation 
that  their  opponents  would  soon  be  obliged  to 
retire.  Lord  Dunniorc  rather  rashly  attempted 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  he 
detached  from  Norfolk,  at  midnight.  Captain 
Fordyce  of  the  14th  regiment,  with  about  120 
men,  black  and  white.  That  brave  officer  arrived 
at  Great  Bridge  before  daybreak,  cuused  the 
planks  of  the  bridge  to  be  replaced  as  speedily  and 
silently  as  possible,  and  as  day  daw  ned  he  crossed 
the  bridge  and  pushed  along  the  causeway,  which 
extended  across  a swamp  to  a gentle  eminence  on 
which  were  the  enemy’s  entrenchments;  hut  the 
secret  of  his  coming  had  been  betrayed,  the  Vir- 
ginians were  on  the  alert,  and  when  he  got  near 
the  works  he  was  saluted  by  a triple  fire  in  front, 
and  on  both  his  flanks.  Fordyce  fell  dead  within 
a few  feet  of  the  breastwork,  thirty  more  fell  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  ran 
hack  along  the  causeway  and  across  the  bridge.  On 
the  night  following  this  encounter,  the  English 
— scarcely  a handful  of  men — abandoned  all  their 
posts  between  the  Elizabeth  and  the  town  of  Nor- 
folk ; and  on  the  next  day,  when  the  Americans 
crossed  the  river  and  advanced,  Lord  Dunmorc, 
with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  attached  to  the 
king’s  cause,  and  with  some  of  the  negroes  who 
had  committed  themselves  by  obeying  the  procla- 
mation, retired  on  board  ship.  The  Virginians  then 
took  possession  of  the  town  ; hut  I>ord  Dunmorc  set 
fire  to  the  wharfs,  and  the  flames  spreading,  the  pros- 
perous town  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing places  on  the  Chesapeake,  was  soon  reduced 
to  asnes.  Lord  Dunmorc  lingered  in  the  river  or 
on  the  coast  till  the  following  summer,  when,  unable 
any  longer  to  obtain  provisions,  he  set  sail  with  his 
flotilla  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  English 
army.t  As  long  as  his  flag  remained  in  sight, 
many  of  the  Virginians,  averse  to  the  revolution, 
or  to  its  leaders,  indulged  the  hope  that  the  cause 

• For  mmr  lime  the  Virginian*  had  Iwn  issuing  counter-prorla- 
matioui,  {'Utting—  instead  ol  the  com  rinding  foimula,  " God  uia  the 
king” — " Goo  MVt  the  LiRKRTiMor  America  '’ 

♦ StnlnuD. — Gordon.— Ana.  Beg.— Tucker,  Life  of  Jefferson. 
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of  government  might  prevail;  and,  when  he  de- 
railed by  water,  many  others  prepared  to  follow 
lim  by  land,  conscious  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
men  of  their  political  principles.  As  the  mourn- 
ful story  is  generally  told  by  historians,  there  were 
only  two  parties  contending — the  king’s  troops  and 
officers  on  one  side,  and  all  the  Americans  on  the 
other ; but  the  truth  is,  that  in  every  one  of  the 
colonics  there  was  a third  class,  consisting  of  men, 
as  a body  at  least  as  respectable  as  the  revolu- 
tionists, who  wished  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the 
connexion  with  the  mother  country ; and  there  was 
also  a fourth  class,  for  a long  time  as  numerous  as 
any  in  America,  who  wished,  above  all  things,  for 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  who,  fur  the  most  part, 
w ere  fully  determined  to  side  neither  w ith  king  nor 
congress  till  they  should  sec  which  proved  the 
stronger.  The  men  of  movement,  energy,  and 
passion  had  of  course  the  advantage  of  this  latter 
clus8,  as  a body  in  motion  has  always  more  force 
than  one  at  rest;  and  bitterly  did  the  waiters  upon 
events  pay  for  their  neutrality.  In  many  places 
their  houses,  like  those  of  the  professed  royalists, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  estates  destroyed, 
and  their  persons  kept  in  constunt  jeopardy. 

In  the  mean  while  Dr.  Franklin  had  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  from  England,*  and  congress,  though 
still  delaying  their  proclamation  of  ubsolutc  inde- 
pendence, had  been  pursuing  a course  which  no 
longer  left  their  intentions  doubtful  to  any  man. 
They  hud  been  in  session  from  the  10th  of  May, 
with  John  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the  “ Liberty” 
sloop,  for  their  president ; they  had  formed  the 
plan  of  a confederation  and  j»cr]>etual  union,  the 
chief  articles  of  which  were: — 1.  That  the  name 
of  the  confederacy  should  henceforth  be,  the 
United  Colonies  of  North  America.  2.  That 
they  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  their 
common  defence  against  their  enemies,  the  security 
of  their  liliertics,  their  mutual  and  general  welfare, 
&c.  3.  That  each  colony  should  enjoy  and  retain 

ns  much  as  it  might  think  fit  of  its  own  present 
laws,  customs,  rights,  privileges,  and  peculiar 
jurisdiction,  within  its  own  limits;  and  might 
amend  its  own  constitution  as  should  seem  best  to 
its  own  assembly  or  convention.  4.  That,  for  the 
management  of  general  interests,  delegates  should 
be  elected  annually  in  each  colony,  to  meet  in 
general  congress ; and  that,’  where  particular  cir- 
cumstances should  not  make  a deviation  neces- 
sary, it  w as  to  be  understood  as  a rule  that  each 
succeeding  congress  should  be  held  in  a different 
colony,  till  the  whole  number  should  be  gone 
through,  and  so  in  perpetual  rotation ; and  that, 
accordingly,  the  next  congress  after  the  present 
should  be  held  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  5.  That 
the  jxjwcr  of  the  congress  should  extend  to  the 
determining  on  war  and  peace,  the  entering  into 
alliances,  the  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the 

• The  dfn-tnr,  after  putting  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Dartmouth  hi* 
protest  agairet  all  the  roeiuurr*  adopted  hy  ministry  and  the  British 
parliament,  left  England  towards  the  end  of  April.  During  hi*  Toy. 
age  hi«  arthro  mind  employed  itself  in  making  experiments  and 
o laser rai ions  on  tho  water*  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
limit*  of  the  Gulf-sticam—  a great  desideratum  to  manners. 
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nettling  all  dispute*  between  colony  nnd  colony, 
and  the  planting  of  new  colonies  w here  judged  pro- 
per ; anil  that  the  congress  should  also  make  such 
general  ordinances,  thought  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare,  to  which  particular  assemblies  could  not 
be  competent — viz.  those  relating  to  general  com- 
merce or  general  currency,  to  the  establishment  of 
jsists,  and  the  regulation  of  the  common  forces  of 
the  colonics ; — and  that  the  congress  should  also 
have  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary. 6.  That  all  the  charges  of  the  war,  &c,  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  a common  treasury,  which  should 
be  supplied  by  each  colony  in  proportion  to  its  po- 
pulation. 1.  That  the  number  of  delegates  sent  to 
the  congress  should  be  one  for  every  5000  males. 

8.  That  at  every  meeting  of  the  congress  one  half 
of  the  members  or  the  delegates  returned,  exclusive 
of  proxies,  should  be  necessary  to  make  a quorum. 

9.  That  un  executive  council  should  be  appointed 
by  the  congress  out  of  their  own  body,  consisting  of 
twelve  persons,  of  whom,  in  the  first  appointment, 
one  third,  viz.  four,  should  be  for  one  year,  four 
for  two  years,  and  four  for  three  years ; anti,  as 
the  same  terms  expired,  the  vacancies  should  lie 
filled  up  by  appointment  for  three  years,  whereby 
one  third  of  the  members  of  council  should  be 
chosen  annually,  and  each  person,  having  Bcrvcd 
the  term  of  three  yenrs,  should  have  a respite  of 
three  years  before  he  could  be  elected  again  : that 
two  thirds  of  the  council  should  be  a quorum,  nnd 
that  the  council,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  should 
execute  what  hatl  been  enjoined  thereby,  managing 
the  general  business  of  die  confederacy,  receiving 
applications  from  foreign  countries,  preparing  mat- 
ters for  the  consideration  of  congress,  filling  up, 


pro  tempore,  such  offices  ns  should  become  vacant, 
nnd  drawing  on  the  general  treasury  for  such  mo- 
neys ns  should  is1  necessary  for  the  general  service, 
and  appropriated  to  such  service  by  congress. 
10.  That  no  colony  should  engage  in  an  offensive 
wnr  with  nny  nation,  or  tribe  of  Indiana,  without 
the  consent  of  congress.  11.  That  a perpetual 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  should  be  entered 
into,  as  soon  as  might  be,  with  the  Six  Nations ; 
thnt  the  limits  of  these  Indian  nations  should  be 
ascertained  and  secured  to  them ; that  these  lands 
should  not  be  encroached  on ; and  that  no  private 
individual  or  colony  should  be  allowed  to  purchase 
lands  of  the  Indians,  such  purchases  and  contracts 
being  only  to  lie  managed  between  the  great  council 
of  the  Indians  at  Onondaga  nnd  the  general  con- 
gress; that  the  boundaries  of  oilier  Indian  tribes 
should  all  be  ascertained  and  secured  to  them  iu  the 
same  manner ; thnt  persons  should  lie  appointed  to 
reside  among  the  Indians,  &c.  12.  That,  as  all 

new  institutions  must  be  liable  to  imperfections 
which  only  time  and  experience  can  discover,  the 
general  congress  should,  from  time  to  time,  propose 
such  amendments  as  might  be  found  necessary  ; 
and  that  these  amendments,  being  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  should  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  rest.  13.  And  that  every  colony  of 
Great  Britain  in  America,  not  at  present  engaged 
in  the  association,  might,  upon  application,  be  re- 
ceived into  the  confederacy,  viz,  Quebec,  St.  John’s, 
Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  and  the  East  and  West 
Florida*,  and  should  thereupon  be  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  of  the  union,  with  mutual  assistance 
and  commerce.  These  articles  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  several  provincial  assemblies  or  con- 
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ventions,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  the  conven-  ! 
tions  were  to  empower  their  delegates  to  ratify  the 
same  in  the  ensuing  congress  ; after  which  they 
were  to  remain  in  force  till  the  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion proposed  in  the  petition  of  the  last  congress  to 
the  king  should  all  be  agreed  to,  till  all  the  acts 
restraining  the  American  trade  and  fisheries  were 
repealed,  till  reparation  should  be  made  for  the 
injury  done  to  Boston  by  shutting  up  its  port,  for 
the  burning  Charlestown,  and  for  the  expense  of 
this  unjust  war,  and  till  ail  the  British  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  America.  On  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  these  events  the  colonies  were  to  return 
to  their  former  connexion  and  friendship  with 
Great  Britain  ; but,  on  failure  thereof,  this  confe- 
deration was  to  be  perpetual. — After  drawing  up 
this  plan  of  confederacy,  the  general  congress 
created  a paper  currency,  to  have  course  through- 
out die  united  colonies.  They  next  attended  to 
the  army,  and  in  a fortunate  moment  for  diem- 
selves,  looking  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
commanding  in  the  lines  round  Boston,  they  fixed 
upon  Colonel  George  Washington  to  be  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. A committee  was  then  appointed 
to  prepare  a declaration  of  the  causes  that  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  mother  country. 
Jefferson  was  a member  of  it,  and  proposed  a most 
violent  paper  of  his  owti  comixisition ; but  Mr. 
Dickinson,  another  member  of  tne  committee,  who 
still  hoped  for  a reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
objected  to  it,  and  had  interest  enough  to  be  al- 
lowed to  alter  it  on  the  side  of  moderation.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  when  the  declaration,  as  soft- 
ened by  Dickinson,  was  reported  to  congress,  many 
complained  of  it  as  mean-spirited  and  dishonour- 
able. A few  weeks  after  its  adoption  Jefferson  was 
placed  on  a committee  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  to  consider,  and  re- 
port on,  Lord  North’s  pacificatory  resolutions,  which 
had  already  lieen  rejected  and  scouted  by  the  provin- 
cial conventions  separately, and  which  were  now  to  lie 
denounced  hy  the  general  congress  representing  them 
all.  Jefferson,  who  had  drawn  up  the  answer  of  the 
Virginia  assembly,  was  intrusted  with  the  prepar- 
ing this  report,  which  was  considered  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  congress.  The  paper  recapitulated  the 
old  arguments  about  taxation,  and  the  right  of  the 
colonics  to  be  independent  of  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment in  all  money  matters  whatsoever ; it  con- 
tended that  Lord  North’s  propositions  were  insi- 
dious t as  tending  to  detach  some  of  the  colonics 
from  the  rest,  and  unreasonable , as  inviting  them 
to  purchase  the  favour  of  parliament  without  tell- 
ing them  the  price ; it  repeated  the  indignant  com- 
plaint against  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  for 
sending  fleets  and  armies  to  America ; it  af- 
firmed that  parliament  had  no  right  to  meddle  with 
the  provisions  which  they  liked  to  make  for  their 
civil  government ; and,  after  hinting  that  Lord 
North’s  great  object  was  to  lull  into  fatal  security 
their  fellow-subjects  in  England,  the  report  con- 
cluded with  asking  whether  the  world  could  pos- 
sibly thiuk  the  Americans  unreasonable,  or  could 
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hesitate  to  believe  that  nothing  but  their  own  ex- 
ertions could  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of 
death  or  abject  submission  ? Two  days  after  this, 
and  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  congress 
prepared  a Becond  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  conceived  in  a very  violent 
strain  ; and  yet,  on  the  ten/  same  day,  they  agreed 
in  a second  petition  to  the  king,  which  w*as  more 
moderate  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  even 
in  a supplicating  tone.  The  gentle  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  the  author  of  it,  and  those  who  disliked  it  pre- 
tend that  it  only  passed  through  the  high  respect 
of  congress  for  its  drawer.  Jefferson  himself 
says — “ The  disgust  against  its  humility  was  ge- 
neral ; and  Mr.  Dickinson’s  delight  nt  its  passage 
was  the  only  circumstance  which  reconciled  them 
to  it.  The  v«te  being  passed,  although  further  ob- 
servation on  it  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction, 
and  concluded  hy  saving,  ‘ There  is  but  one  word, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  paper  which  I disapprove, 
and  that  is  the  word  congress  :*  on  which  Ben 
Harrison  rose  and  said,  ‘ There  is  but  one  word 
in  the  paper,  Mr.  President,  of  which  I approve, 
and  that  is  the  word  congress * ” * 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  movement  party 
in  New  York,  who  had  sent  delegates  to  congress, 
and  who  had  been  among  the  very  first  to  attack 
the  British  settlements  in  Canada,  great  uneasiness 
continued  to  be  felt  w'ith  respect  to  that  colony, 
which  was  not  only  defenceless  and  open  to  the 
king’s  troops  by  sea,  but  was  also  inhabited  by 
many  very  zealous  royglists.  A Committee  of 
Safety , consisting  of  some  of  the  most  determined 
of  the  revolutionists,  was  appointed  to  take  especial 
charge  of  the  province,  and  other  Committees  of 
Safety,  (the  pretypes  of  Les  Comites  du  Saint 
Public  of  the  French  republicans),  were  ap- 
pointed in  many  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
with  powrers  that  were  not  very  nicely  limited, 
or  with  memliers  too  ardent  to  submit  to  any 
limitations  in  working  out  the  great  cause  of 
independence.  Congress  also  appointed  General 

* Memoini  of  Jefferson.  written  liy  himself. — Congress  also  ad- 
through  the  friendly  channel  of  John  Wilke*,  a letter  to  the 
Uml  mayor  and  livery  of  the  city  of  London.  It  wa..  in  theno  term*  : 
— •*  Permit  the  delegate*  of  the  people  of  twelve  ancient  colonic*  to 
pay  your  lordship.  and  tile  very  re»  per  table  Uxly  of  which  you  are 
head,  tlie  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and  thank*  for  the  virtuous  and 
unsolicited  resentment  you  have  shown  to  the  violated  right*  of  a 
fne  people.  The  city  of  London,  roj  lord,  having,  in  all  ages,  ap- 
proved itself  the  patron  of  lilierty  and  the  support  of  just  govern- 
ment aguiust  lawless  tyranny  and  opurewdou,  cannot  fail  to  make 
u»  deeply  sensible  of  the  powerful  aid  onr  cause  mud  receive  from 
*uch  advocate* — a cause,  my  lord*  worthy  the  support  of  the  find 
city  in  the  world,  a*  it  involve*  the  fate  of  a great  continent,  and 
threatens  to  shake  the  foumLations  of  a flourishing  and,  until  lately, 
a happy  empire.  North  America,  my  lord,  wishes  most  ardently  for 
a lasting  connexion  with  Great  lintain.  on  term*  of  just  and  equal 
lilierty  j levs  than  which  generous  minds  will  not  offer,  nor  hnn  and 
ftvc  ones  k*  willing  to  receive.  A cruel  war  has  at  length  liren  oiwned 
against  11*  ; and,  whilst  we  prepare  to  deleud  ourselves  like  the  de- 
scendants of  Hritnns.  we  still  hope  that  the  mediation  of  wise  and 
good  ritiiens  will  at  length  prevail  over  despotism,  aiid  restore 
harmony  and  peace,  on  fN-rmanent  principle*,  to  an  oppressed  ami 
divided  empire.''  The  letter  «M  dated  Philadelphia,  July  8th,  and 
signed  '*  By  order  of  the  congress,  John  Hancock,  preside  nt”  An 
other  paper,  of  a more  inflammable  kind,  was  addressed  to  the 
people  ot  Ireland,  as  if  to  excite  them  to  iusurTectiou  against  the 
Knglwh.  Another  address  wm  voted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica,  vindicating  the  hold  proceedings  of  congress,  and  demand- 
ing their  gixxl  wishes,  a*  friends  bi  liberty  and  mankind.  A little 
Inter  agents  were  employed  to  urge  the  people  of  Jamaica  to  insur- 
rection. 
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Wooster,  commanding  some  regiments  of  Connec- 
ticut men,  to  march  into  New  York,  with  the  double 
object  of  keeping  down  the  royalists  and  prevent- 
ing, if  possible,  the  landing  of  any  British  troops. 
The  Connecticut  men,  however,  did  not  enter  the 
city,  but  quartered  themselves  near  Hacrlem,  five 
miles  off.  Their  presence  did  far  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  cause  ; it  led  to  some  severe  quarrels 
between  Connecticut  men  and  New  Yorkers;  it 
provoked  the  naval  force  in  the  neighbouring  wa- 
ters; and  it  might  have  ended  in  causing  New 
York  to  be  reduced  to  a heap  of  ashes  like  Nor- 
folk. Tryon,  the  governor  of  New  York,  having 
received  a letter  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  notified 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  commanders 
of  the  king’s  ships  that,  in  case  troops  should  be 
raised,  or  fortifications  erected,  or  the  king’s  stores 
taken,  they  must  consider  the  place  in  a state  of 
rebellion,  and  act  accordingly.  At  that  time  the 
Asia  ship  of  war  was  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  a 
serious  affray  had  recently  happened  between  that 
ship  and  a body  of  New  Yorkers  who  had  attempted 
to  remove  and  carry  off  the  cannon  at  the  battery. 
The  Asia  had  fired  upon  them,  and  three  men  had 
been  wounded.  The  captain  justified  his  conduct 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  king.  The  inhabitants,  or  that  party 
of  them  that  exercised  the  rights  of  independent 
government,  affirmed  that  the  guns  at  the  battery 
belonged  to  the  province  and  not  to  the  king ; and 
a few  days  after  they  seized  and  destroyed  two  of 
the  Asia’s  boats.  The  provincial  congress,  how- 
ever, dreading  reprisals,  or  apprehending  that  the 
town  might  be  fired  upon,  gave  orders  for  rebuild- 


ing the  boats ; hut  the  people — “ some  unknown 
persons” — sawed  the  boats  to  pieces  on  the  stocks. 
The  provincial  congress,  which  was  said  to  include 
not  a few  real  Tories  and  many  timid  Whigs,  con- 
tinued to  allow  provisions  to  be  carried  to  the  Asia. 
This  conduct  exasperated  the  general  congress  and 
all  the  friends  of  revolution ; and  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  represented  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
having  their  town  burnt  about  their  ears,  and  their 
property  destroyed,  by  the  English  ships.  Many 
of  the  more  ardent  New  Yorkers  retreated  into 
Connecticut  to  join  the  partisans  of  freedom  in  that 
colony,  and  among  the  number  was  Captain  Sears, 
a member  of  the  provincial  congress,  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  moderation  or  timidity  of  his  bro- 
ther-members, and  who  did  not  “ find  the  temper- 
ament of  public  feeling  in  New  York  rise  fast 
enough  for  the  warmth  of  his  own.”  * This  Captain 
Sears,  with  many  other  sons  of  liberty,  thought  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  ought  all  to  be  on  one  side, 
and  that  any  expression  of  jxditical  feeling  different 
from  their  own  ought  to  be  put  down  by  force. 
Mr.  James  Rivington,  a printer  of  New  York,  con- 
! tinued  to  publish  n newspaper  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment and  the  numerous  friends  of  the  British 
government  in  that  colony,  and  to  make  his  journal 
the  vehicle  of  sentiments  very  offensive  to  the  libe- 
ral party,  who  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  the  tameness  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress in  permitting  such  abominations. t It  ap- 

pears, however,  that  the  provincial  congress  had 
really  adopted  rather  strong  measures,  for  so  free 
a country,  against  the  printer, — that  Rivington  had 
* Jared  Spark*,  Life  of  Morria.  • t Id. 
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been  in  custody  by  their  order,  and  had  only  been 
allowed  to  return  to  his  house,  and  family,  and  bu- 
siness, on  signing  the  act  of  association,  and  pub- 
lishing a hand-bill  declaratory  of  his  intention  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  association,  and  asking 
pardon  of  the  public  who  had  been  offended  by  his 
loyal  newspaper.*  But  this  punishment  seemed 
far  too  mild  to  Captain  Scars  and  his  friends  in 
Connecticut,  who  held  that  the  impudence  and  in- 
sults of  a printer  were  not  to  be  borne,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  censorship  of  the  press  into  their  own 
bands,  and  stop  the  newspaper  by  stealing  the 
types.  Accordingly,  one  day  in  November,  at 
broad  noonday,  a]  company  of  light  horse  from 
Connecticut,  seventy-five  in  number,  armed  with 
muskets  and  bayonets,  and  with  Captain  Sears  at 
their  head,  marched  into  New  York,  hurst  into 
Rivington’s  house,  broke  his  presses,  carried  off 
the  types,  and  then  rode  back  to  the  Connecticut 
border,  where  they  melted  the  loyal  types  into  bul- 
lets. On  their  road  back  through  West  Chester 
county,  Scars  seized  also  the  persons  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  men  susj>ected  of  Tory  principles.  The  pro- 
vincial congress  of  New  York,  timid  as  they  were, 
made  a solemn  remonstrance  to  the  province  of 
Connecticut,  complaining  that  they  could  not  but 
consider  Scars’s  expedition  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights  as  a distinct  colony,  and  stating  that  com- 
mon justice  obliged  them  to  request  that  all  the 
types  should  be  returned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York.  The  letter  also  added,  “ We  beg  you  will 
not  consider  this  requisition  as  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  man  (Rivington)  from  whom  the  types  were 
taken  ; we  are  fully  sensible  of  his  demerits,  but 
earnestly  wish  that  the  glory  of  the  present  con- 
test may  not  be  sullied  by  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  the  press.’’  Trumbull,  the  revolu- 
tionary governor  of  Connecticut  and  a true  chi- 
caning New  Englander,  told  them  in  reply  that 
the  injury  complained  of  was  merely  of  a pri- 
vate nature,  and  that  the  proper  resort  for  such  in- 
juries must  be  to  the  courts  of  law.  Indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  the  light  horse  proceeded  from  his 
province,  and  that  Captain  Sears  was  only  one  of 
the  seventy-five  armed  men  that  had  invaded  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Trumbull  added  that,  if  they 
were  determined  to  view  the  matter  in  a public 
light,  they  must  remember  that  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  whole  transaction  was  a respectable  member  of 
their  own  city  and  congress,  who  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  whom  the  whole  transaction  was  imputable, 
and  who  belonged  and  was  amenable  to  their 
jurisdiction  alone;  and  that  therefore  the  affair 
could  not  be  considered  as  an  intrusion  of  the  Con- 
necticut people  into  the  province  of  New  York, 
but  merely  as  a violence  or  disorder  happening 
among  the  New  Yorkers  themselves ! New  York 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  Rivington  to  return  to 
England  until  the  prevalence  of  English  arms  in 
the  colony  protected  his  publishing  a loyal  news- 
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paper.*  At  the  same  time  the  committee  of  safety, 
by  command  of  the  general  congress,  had  adopted 
and  were  carrying  into  execution  the  violent  revo- 
lutionary measure  of  breaking  open  people’s  houses 
in  search  of  arms.  An  order  was  issued  “ that 
all  such  arms  as  are  fit  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
raised  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  which  shall 
be  found  in  the  hands  or  custody  of  any  person 
who  has  not  signed  the  general  association,  shall 
be  impressed  for  the  use  of  the  said  troops.”  And, 
to  carry  this  order  into  effect,  a set  of  active,  daring 
fellows  were  scattered  over  the  whole  colony  to 
seize  and  collect  arms,  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  colony  if  they  should  not 
be  returned  before  the  controversy  with  Grcait 
Britain  was  brought  to  a close.  These  function 
aries  of  the  committee  of  safety  encouritered,  how- 
ever, a stem,  and  in  many  instances  a successful, 
resistance,  though  it  appears  that  they  were  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  a whole  battalion  of  troops. 
The  people  of  I-ong  Island  concealed  all  their 
arms  that  were  of  any  value,  declaring  that  they 
knew  nothing  about  the  orders  of  congress,  that 
they  would  sooner  lose  their  lives  than  give  up 
their  arms,  and  that  they  would  blow  any  man’s 
brains  out  who  should  attempt  to  take  them  away. 
Nay,  so  bold  were  they  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
that,  instead  of  giving  up  their  own  arms,  they  took 
the  county  arms  out  of  the  houses  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  and  kept  them  for  their  own  future  use. 
In  consequence  of  this  determined  spirit  the  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  soon  rescinded  the  order  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  stopped  the 
further  hunt  after  muskets  and  rifles.  Though 
much  more  oppressed  and  kept  down  by  their  own 
countrymen  of  the  revolutionary  party  than  were 
those  of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  presence 
of  a few  English  ships  of  war,  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  continued  hearty  in  their  aver- 
sion to  congress  and  in  their  attachment  to  the 
mother  country.  •*  At  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution,” says  a thorough  American  writer,  “ and 
perhaps  throughout  the  long  contest,  the  British 
had  more  friends  in  the  colony  of  New  York  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  continent.  This  may  b<* 
ascribed  to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a large  number  of  landed  proprietors  and 
wealthy  families,  who  naturally  felt  a greater  security 
for  their  property  under  an  established  order  of 
things  than  could  be  expected  in  the  commotions 
and  risks  of  a change.  Again,  the  Johnsons, 
father  and  sons,  who  had  dwelt  for  many  years  us 
Indian  agents  on  the  frontier,  and  were  noted  for 
their  loyalty,  possessed  a strong  influence  over  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  troubles  commenced  the  people  west  of 
Albany  were  much  infected  with  Tory  principles 
and  tendencies.  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and 
even  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  below  the  highlands,  were  so  much  ex- 

• Id.— 'Jared  Spark*  doe*  not  «wn  to  brscndbtcof  any  impro- 
priety, violence,  mealiness,  or  pettifogging,  either  in  Sear*  or  Trum- 
bull. lie  call*  like  type  expedition  a piece  of  Connecticut,  kuighl* 
errantry  t 
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posed  to  hostile  attacks  in  case  of  war,  and  so  little 
capable  of  defence,  that  the  common  dictates  of 
nature  would  incline  the  people  to  the  safer  side, 
and  make  them  tardy  in  throwing  off  allegiance  to 
a power  whose  efforts  they  could  neither  resist  nor 
escape.”*  The  disposition  of  the  colony  became 
so  alarming  to  congress  that  a resolution  was 
moved  for  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  governor  of 
New  York  and  several  of  his  friends.  Tryon,  how- 
ever, bad  friends  among  that  potent  body,  and 
he  was  defended  so  warmly  by  some  of  the  dele- 
gates of  New  York  that  tire  proposition  was  drop- 
ped. But  in  the  month  of  October,  when  it  was 
universally  reported  that  defection  from  the  Ameri- 
can cause  was  increasing  in  the  colonv,  congress  re- 
curred to  the  subject,  and  adopted  a revolution- 
ary measure  evfen  stronger  than  the  previous  order 
for  seizing  the  arms ; in  the  gentle  form  of  a re- 
commendation they  intimated  to  the  members  of 
the  revolutionary  government  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces that  they  were  “ to  arrest  and  secure  every 
person  in  the  respective  colonies  whose  going  at 
large  might,  in  their  opinion , endanger  the  safety 
of  the  colony  or  the  liberties  of  America.”  t 
Warned  in  time,  Governor  Tryon  retired  for  secu- 
rity on  board  the  Halifax  packet ; but  be  did  not 
cease  his  communications  with  the  royalists  on 
shore,  nor  did  that  portion  of  the  New  Yorkers  at 
all  despair  of  the  final  success  of  their  cause.  In 
the  other  colonies,  where  the  royalists  were  fewer, 
and  where  there  were  no  English  ships  of  war  to 
sustain  their  hopes,  they  were  more  cautious  in  de- 
claring their  sentiments.  As  there  was  scarcely  a 
British  soldier  anywhere  except  at  Boston  and  in 
Canada,  the  Americans  found  little  difficulty  in 
sweeping  away  the  king’s  governors,  of  whom  not 
one  made  so  steady  an  attempt  at  resistance  as 
Lord  Dunmore  had  done.  In  North  Carolina 
Governor  Martin,  after  seeing  his  proclamation 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was 
forced  to  fly,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
on  board  a ship  of  war  that  was  lying  off  Cape 
Fear.  In  South  Carolina  Lord  William  Campbell, 
after  a fruitless  attempt  to  rally  the  royalists,  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  Martin.  In 
Georgia  Governor  Sir  James  Wright  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party,  and  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  retard 
that  colony’s  joining  the  association  and  sending 
delegates  to  congre  ss  till  the  month  of  July  of  this 
present  year.  He  wrote  to  Boston  for  troops  ; hut 
none  were  spared  him.  We  turn  to  the  American 
hero,  who  was  commanding  the  revolutionary  army 
there  and  obliging  the  English  generals  to  keep 
their  force  undivided. 

George  Washington  was  born  near  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  county,  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732. 
He  was  great-grandson  to  John  Washington,  a 
gentleman  of  a respectable  family,  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  north  of  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  'century,  and  had  settled  on  the 
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place  where  George  Washington  was  bom.  George 
was  the  third  son  of  his  father,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, who  died  when  he  was  very  young.  After 
receiving  a very  plain  education,  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  business  of  land-surveying,  and  was 
in  his  eighteenth  year  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  called  the  Northern 
Neck  of  Virginia,  by  Lord  Fairfax,  the  proprietor 
of  that  country,  whose  niece  had  been  married  to 
George  Washington’s  eldest  brother.  Two  years 
later,  and  through  the  same  patronage,  when  the 
provincial  militia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual 
service,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  adjutant-gene- 
rals of  the  Virginia  militia,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Two  years  after  this,  in  1753,  when  the  designs  of 
the  French  in  Canada  began  to  create  alarm  in  all 
our  colonies,  he  was  dispatched  on  a half  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  French  commandant  on  the  Ohio, 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great  judgment  and 
ability,  failing,  indeed,  in  his  remonstrances  with 
M.  Le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  but  informing  him- 
self full)  of  the  condition  of  the  French  force,  sur- 
veying with  a careful  eye  the  vast  tract  of  country 
— then  almost  an  unexplored  wilderness — he  had 
to  pass  through,  and  winning  over  the  wild  Indian 
tribes  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Virginia  Washington  became,  in  a small 
and  very  modest  way,  an  author ; for  he  published 
the  journal  of  his  very  interesting  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  1754,  when  it  was  determined  to  dis- 
lodge the  French,  without  declaration  of  war  by 
England,  from  some  forts  they  were  building  on 
the  Ohio  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  he  was  appointed  licu- 
tenant-colonel  of  a provincial  regiment,  and  sent 
with  Colonel  Fry  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
which  he  had  carefully  examined  on  his  former 
journey.  Fry  died  in  the  wilds,  and  then  Wash- 
ington took  the  sole  command.  He  was  joined 
by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  friendship  he 
had  captivated,  and  was  further  reinforced  by  two 
independent  companies  of  regulars ; hut,  instead 
of  taking  the  French  and  their  forts  by  surprise, 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  himself,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  a stockade  or  fort  at  the  Great 
Meadows,  now  termed  Fort  Necessity,  where  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  French,  and,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  capitulate.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  he  had  been  rash  and  over- 
hazardous — an  inherent  defect  in  his  military  con- 
duct which  he  was  slow  in  correcting.  Being 
allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and  suffered  to  march 
without  molestation  into  the  inhabited  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  returned  home  with  his  little  detachment 
considerably  reduced.  The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  admiration  of  the  courage  displayed,  passed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  him  and  the  officers  under  his  command. 
In  the  winter  of  17  53  orders  had  been  received  from 
England  “ for  settling  the  rank  of  the  officers  of 
his  majesty’s  forces  when  serving  with  the  provin- 
cials in  North  America.”  These  unfortunate  and 
injudicious  orders  drew  a distinction  between  mi- 
litia officers  and  officers  serving  in  the  king’s  re- 
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gular  army — a distinction  recognised  without  mur- 
mur or  discontent  at  home,  but  which  was  very 
unpalatable  to  the  Americans.  It  was  directed 
“ that  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  king,  or  by 
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his  general  in  North  America,  should  take  rank 
over  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  governors  of 
the  respective  provinces:  and,  further,  that  the 
general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial  troops 
should  have  no  rnnk  when  serving  with  the  general 
and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the  crown ; but 
that  all  captains  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
royal  troops  should  take  rank  over  provincial 
officers  of  the  same  grade  having  senior  com- 
missions.” Fond  as  he  was  of  the  service,  Wash- 
ington instantly  retired,  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  insult  and  dishonour  put  upon  him  and 
all  his  countrymen  serving  in  the  provincial  mi- 
litia; and,  when  pressed  to  retain  his  commission, 
he  proudly  answered  that  he  would  serve  with 
pleasure  when  he  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  with- 
out dishonour.  His  renunciation  of  the  service 
cust  him  the  less,  as  1 h it h his  elder  brothers  were 
dead,  and  he  had  succeeded  to  the  patrimony  of 
Mount  Vernon,  a considerable  estate  on  the  Poto- 
mac, beautifully  situated  and  well  stocked  with 
negro  slaves.  If  George  Washington  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  a mere  question  of  rank  and  precedence, 
we  arc  justified  in  suspecting  that  men  of  a less 
noble  nature  would  bitterly  feel  and  resent  their  ex- 
clusion from  all  the  liighetl  employments,  whether 
civil  or  military,  and  would  thus,  without  other  or 
higher  motives,  lie  disposed  to  look  towards  a revolu- 
tionhvhich  should  leave  their  course  free  from  court  or 
parliamentary  influence,  and  from  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  competitors.  This  time,  however  Wash- 
ington did  not  long  remain  in  retirement.  When  the 
British  government  declared  war,  in  form,  and 
determined  upon  extensive  operations  against  the 
French,  which,  after  years  of  toil  and  expense 
and  bloodshed,  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Canada 
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and  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  flag  from 
America,  General  Braddock,  being  informed  of  his 
merits,  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  backwood-country,  which  was  to 
be  the  first  theatre  of  action,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Indians  and  their  modes  of  warfare, 
pressed  him  to  join  his  little  army,  not  as  a pro- 
vincial officer,  but  as  a volunteer  aide-de-camp  on 
his  own  staff.  Washington  acccpteil  this  invita- 
tion in  March,  1755;  and  in  the  month  of  June 
he  was  with  Braddock  at  Will’s  Creek,  on  his 
march  to  the  confluncc  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Alleghany  rivers,  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture  the 
preceding  year.  This  expedition,  though  con- 
ducted on  a larger  scale,  was  still  more  unfortunate. 
On  the  9th  of  July  the  English  and  Americans 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  French  in  the  woods 
near  the  Monongahela;  General  Braddock  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  last  received 
a mortal  wound  himself.  Washington,  the  only 
aide-de-camp  left  alive  and  unwounded,  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  coat  pierced  by 
four  balls ; and  after  an  action  of  three  hours,  and 
a terrible  loss,  the  troops  retreated  across  the  river. 
Shortly  after  this  affair  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
raised  a new  regiment,  and  gave  the  command  of 
it  to  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  also  designated 
in  his  commission  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  the  following 
year  he  again  took  the  field  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  who  were  making  irrup- 
tions into  the  colony,  and  committing  horrible 
ravages.  Yet  so  tenacious  was  he  of  his  military 
rank,  that  he  remained  for  some  time  inactive,  be- 
cause the  king’s  officers  claimed  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence. He  continued,  however,  on  this  harassing 
service  for  nearly  four  years,  during  which  time  lie- 
had  to  assist  in  guarding  a frontier  400  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  to  watch,  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  in 
the  depths  of  primeval  forests,  and  in  the  midst  of 
swamps  and  rivers,  a most  active  and  artful  set  of 
foes — adroit  and  brave  Frenchmen,  and  cunning 
and  fierce  Indinns.  This  was  excellent  training  fur 
loose  backwuod  fighting,  and  it  taught  Washing- 
ton the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  natural 
features  of  his  country.  At  last,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  November,  1758,  when  the  British 
navy  had  wholly  intercepted  the  reinforcements 
sending  out  by  France,  and  when  the  British 
army  was  gathering  in  Canada  for  the  total  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  North  America,  Washing- 
ton hud  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  the  mixed 
army  of  regulars  and  provincials  which  drove  the 
French  from  all  their  positions  on  the  Ohio,  and 
which  took  undisputed  possession  of  Fort  du  Qucsne, 
the  garrison  of  which  had  fled  down  the  river  in 
boats.  His  native  province  being  thus  secured,  he 
quitted  the  army,  and  began  his  political  life  as  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  to  which  he  had 
been  returned  some  time  before.*  Shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  the  army  he  married  a young 
lady  who  brought  him  a very  large  fortune.  For 
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sixteen  years  Washington’s  attention  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  management  and  improvement 
of  his  estates,  and  to  his  duties  as  a member  of  the 
provincial  legislature.  When  the  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country'  began  he  did  not,  for  some  time, 
seem  to  take  any  very  decided  part ; and  when  it 
became  serious  he  was  certainly  neither  among  those 
who  first  foresaw,  nor  among  those  who  first  wished 
for,  a separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  ab- 
solute independence.  As  late  as  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  he  wrote  to  u friend  serving  in  the 
king’s  army,  “ You  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  are  rebellious,  setting  up 
for  independency,  and  what  not : give  me  leave, 
my  good  friend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  abused. . . . 
Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I think  I can  announce 
it  as  a fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of 
that  government,  or  of  any  other  upon  this  conti- 
nent, separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  inde- 
pendence.”* When  these  assertions  proceed  from 
Jefferson,  Jay,  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  or  even 
Franklin,  we  have  no  faith  in  their  sincerity,  and 
can,  in  many  instances,  prove  them  insincere,  by 
contrary  declarations  proceeding  at  the  same  time 
from  the  pens  or  lips  of  those  very  men ; but  we 
have  that  confidence  in  the  honour,  straight- 
forwardness, and  want  of  political  cunning,  of 
George  Washington,  which  compels  us  to  believe 
that  he  really  spoke  his  sincere  sentiments.  We 
can  also  believe — what  is  asserted  over  and  over 
again,  and  many  times  lamented  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders — that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  had  for  a long  time  no  notion  of  the  grand 
result  in  view,  but  were  only  brought  by  degrees, 
and  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the 
scheme  which  went  to  destroy  all  their  past,  and 
to  leave  them  w ithout  historical  connexion  or  tra- 
dition, without  a literature  they  could  call  their 
own,  without  an  ancestry — a strange  new  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Washington,  moreover, 
was  decidedly  a man  of  aristocratic  tastes,  habits, 
and  feelings,  not  likely  in  many  things  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  democratic  leaders ; and,  being 
little  or  nothing  of  an  orator,  he  was  ill  fitted  to 
rule  “ the  fierce  democracy”  in  popular  assemblies. 
But  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  when  he 
was  called  upon  by  his  countrymen  as  the  first 
soldier  in  America,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  many  signs 
and  indications  which  he  disapproved,  and  took 
the  field,  in  the  belief  that,  when  he  should  have 
beaten  the  English  forces,  the  English  king  and 
ministers  w ould  forego  their  claims  and  redress  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  that  thereupon  the 
Americans  would  rest  satisfied  and  happy.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  he  loved  military  rank  and  the 
business  of  war,  but  to  money  (of  which  his  coun- 
trymen had  little  to  spare)  he  was  nobly  indiffer- 
ent. He  declined  the  pay  and  emoluments  offered 
him  as  commander-in-chief,  promised  to  keep  an 
exact  account  of  his  expenses  while  on  service,  and 
expressed  a confident  hope  that  congTcss  would 
reimburse  them.  The  special  commission  was 
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accompanied  by  the  unanimous  resolution  that 
“ congress  would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to 
him,  as  the  general  and  commandcr-in-chief  of  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  American  liberty,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes.”  At  this  time  George  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  prime  und  vigour  of  life — in  his 
forty-third  year — and  his  constitution,  hardened  by 
his  past  campaigns,  seemed  capable  of  bearing  any 
fatigue.  His  other  personal  advantages  were  many 
and  striking:  he  possessed  a frank  and  noble 
countenance,  a tall  and  most  manly  figure,  a dig- 
nified carriage,  and  a naturally  commanding  de- 
portment, which  imposed  respect  and  obedience 
even  on  the  rabble  part  of  the  revolution,  exacting 
reverence  even  from  the  fanatics  of  New  England, 
who  acknowledged  no  superior  save  the  Lord  of 
Hosts.  A braver  man,  or  one  more  resolute  in 
action,  never  drew  sword  in  any  cause  ;*  and  we 
are,  indeed,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  all 
his  campaigns,  disposed  to  agree  with  several  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  maintained  that  courage 
was  a feature  more  predominant  in  his  character 
than  prudence  or  military  skill.  As  compared 
with  most  of  the  men  our  ministers  sent  against 
him,  he  may  deserve  to  be  called  n good  general  ; 
but  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  facts  about  to 
be  narrated  will  prove  that  he  was  absolutely  de- 
ficient in  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  qualities 
which  constitute  a great  strategist — that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  mighty  masters  in  the  art  of  war 
whom  nature  produces  in  the  whole  world  once  or 
twice  in  u century,  and  in  some  centuries  not  at 
all. 

Taking  his  leave  of  congress,  Washington  tra- 
velled from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  where  he 
w as  welcomed  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and  con- 
gratulated by  the  provincial  convention.  The  latter 
body,  however,  took  care  to  hint  some  suspicion  of 
the  great  jiowers  with  which  he  was  intrusted ; and 
in  their  address  they  very  pointedly  expressed  their 
expectation  or  hope  that,  4<  when  the  contest  should 
be  decided  by  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country',  he  would  resign  the  important  deposit 
committed  to  his  hands.”  He  was  then  escorted 
on  his  road  by  some  companies  of  New  York 
militia  and  a troop  of  light  horse,  which  had 
attended  him  from  Philadelphia.t  At  Spring- 
field,  on  the  confines  of  the  colony,  he  was  met 
by  a committee  from  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  escorted  him  to  the  army  collected  round 
Boston.  I 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  the  blockading 
army  considerably  discouraged  by  the  defeat  sus- 
tained at  Bunker’s  Hill,  ami  otherwise  in  no  very 
good  condition.  There  was  little  or  no  discipline, 

• In  early  life,  when  mirage*!  in  the  Ohio  war.  lie  wrote  to 
Governor  Itinwiddie **  For  m\  own  part.  I ran  answer  that  I have 
a constitution  hardy  enough  to  encounter  and  undergo  the  m<?*t 
revere  trials,  and,  1 flatter  myself,  resolution  to  fare  what  any  man 
dares,  u shall  be  proved  when  it  conics  to  the  Iwi.  - /raihtjva  i 
Writing*. 

t Juted  Spark*,  Life  of  Goavcrneur  Morrii. 
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ami  very  little  gunpowder.  It  is  said  that  during 
u whole  fortnight  the  actual  quantity  of  am  munition 
was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  each  man 
with  nine  cartridges.  The  muskets,  moreover, 
were  nearly  all  without  bayonets.  If  during  this 
time  the  English  had  made  a general  assault,  the 
Americans  must  inevitably  have  been  beaten  from 
all  their  positions ; but  our  generals  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were  and  doing  nothing, 
and  Washington  was  allowed  time  to  procure 
powder  from  New  Jersey  and  other  places.  The 
hlocknding  army  were  also  w ithout  tents,  w ithout 
clothing,  without  shoes  to  their  feet : hut  the  energy 
of  Washington  soon  induced  congress  to  supply 
these  wants  as  far  as  they  could,  and  to  apjMtint  a 
commissary  general,  an  officer  who  had  hitherto 
been  wanting.  When  he  arrived,  in  July,  it  in  fact 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army,  hut  he  was 
left  unmolested  to  improve  it  in  all  particulars, 
liy  degrees  a respectable  stall'  of  officers  was 
formed,  engineers  w ere  collected,  a few  men  of  better 
condition  were  engaged  as  officers  of  the  line,  and 
a tolerable  degree  of  discipline  and  military  subor- 
dination was  established.  The  last  operation  was 
the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  perhaps  there  was  not 
a man  in  all  America  who  could  have  succeeded  in 
it  to  the  degree  that  Washington  did.  On  recon- 
noitring he  discovered  that  a principal  body  of  the 
British  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  IIowc,  was  entrenching  itself  very  strongly 
on  Bunker’s  Hill;  that  three  flouting  batteries  lay  in 
Mystic  River,  near  the  camp,  and  a twenty-gun 
ship  in  Charles  River,  between  Charlestown  and 
Boston ; that  a strong  battery  was  erected  on  the 
Boston  side  of  the  water  on  Cupp’s  Hill,  which 
could  cover  Bunker’s  Hill;  that  the  main  division 
of  the  British  army  was  now  deeply  entrenched  on 
Boston  Neck,  with  the  light  horse  and  a hotly  of  in- 
fantry in  its  rear  within  the  town  of  Boston.  This 
convinced  Washington  of  the  madness  of  attempt- 
ing an  assault,which  some  confident  men  in  congress 
had  recommended  him  to  do  as  soon  as  lie  should 
get  up  his  powder  and  other  stores  ; and,  instead  of 
following  this  dangerous  advice,  he  attended  to  the 
better  stationing  of  his  own  line,  and  to  making 
entrenchments  and  works  to  defend  it  from  attack, 
lie  also  contracted  his  line:  the  centre,  including 
the  reserve,  and  under  his  own  immediate  com- 
mand, was  at  Cambridge  ; the  right  wing,  which 
rested  on  Roxburgh,  was  commanded  by  General 
Ward  ; and  the  left,  near  the  Mystic  lliver,  was 
under  General  I^ee.  The  British  troops  were  thus 
completely  blockaded  by  land,  and  soon  made  to 
feel  the  want  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  ami  forage 
for  their  horses.  They,  however,  remained  per- 
fectly inactive,  and  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
little  more  was  done  than  playing  “ Gud  save  the 
King  ” on  one  side,  and  u Yankee  doodle  **  on 
the  other.*  General  Gage  was  recalled  in  the 

• And  yet.  during  n considerable  part  of  thil  time,  the  American* 
were  iu  u very  distressed,  insulMrdinatc.  and  unniilitary  condition, 
■ ad  Washington  «.i«  in  perplexities  that  would  have  reduced  almost 
any  other  man  to  despair.  On  the  Slut  of  September  we  hud  him 
writing  to  eougreui — " It  give,  me  great  diitrrM  to  he  obliged  to 
■olicu  the  attention  of  the  honourable  cod^m  to  the  Mate  of  thi# 
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month  of  October,  when  the  chief  command  de- 
volved upon  General  Howe.  Everything  by  land 
wore  a bad  aspect ; but  as  yet  few  of  the  English 
would  believe  that  they  could  ever  be  driven  out 
of  Boston  by  Washington’s  army.  By  sea  our 
supremacy  was  undoubted,  though  the  coasts  bc- 
gnn  to  swarm  with  privateers,  and  vessels  of  va- 
rious kinds  with  letters  of  marque  from  congress, 
which  were  frequently  successful  in  picking  up 
our  merchant  vessels  and  transports.  Captain 
Mowat,  with  his  majesty’s  ship  Cancenux,  was 
detached  to  Falmouth,  a flourishing  little  town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  become 
exceedingly  troublesome.  He  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and  four 
hostages,  as  a security  for  their  future  good  lie- 
huviour : the  inhabitants  refused,  and  set  him  at 
defiance ; the  captain  opened  a heavy  fire,  threw’ 
bombs  into  the  place,  and  in  a few  hours  all  that 
w’ns  left  of  Falmouth  was  a heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
At  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  exposed  inha- 
bitants sought  to  secure  the  place,  and  their  houses 
and  property,  by  entering  into  a compromise  w ith 
Captain  Wallace,  stipulating  that  they  would  re- 
main quiet,  and  furnish  him  with  provisions,  if  lie 
would  spare  the  town,  and  commit  no  depreda- 
tions in  the  country  round  it.  But  congress  ami 
the  leaders  of  the  American  army  had  fully  made 
up  their  minds  to  allow  of  no  such  partial  arrange- 
ments ; and  Washington  intimated  to  the  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  that  he  must  put  a stop  to  u prac- 
tice which,  by  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of 
distressing  the  British  forces,  must  prove  very' 
mischievous  to  the  common  cause.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coast  the  American  population  were  ordered 
to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  the  country,  as  be- 
ing accessible  to  the  English  shipping,  was  laid 
waste.  To  afford  protection  to  their  long  line  of 
coast  seemed  almost  hopeless ; yet  congress  voted 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  oppose  the  for- 
midable navy  of  Great  Britain ; that  more  pri- 
vateers should  he  equipped,  and  that  five  ships  of 
32  guns,  five  of  28,  and  three  of  24  should  be 
built  and  put  to  sen  with  all  possible  speed.  But, 
if  it  was  difficult  to  defend,  it  was  also  difficult  for 
the  English  to  watch  that  immense  sea-board, 
abounding  with  rivers,  bays,  and  inlets : while  our 
ships  were  blockading  one  part  of  the  coast  swarms 
of  fast  sailing  privateers  issued  from  other  parts, 
scouring  the  coast  ami  the  great  Mexican  gulf, 
and  seizing  our  transports  from  the  West  India 
islands,  loaded  with  provisions,  and  our  store  ships 
with  ammunition,  arms,  and  all  other  materials  of 
war.  Some  of  these  adventurous  skippers  made 
more  extensive  and  more  daring  expeditions.  They 
went  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  bought  or  seized 

army  in  term*  which  imply  the  slightest  apprehension  of  being  ne- 
glected. Hut  my  situation  is  inexpressibly  distressing,  to  see  the 
winter  fast  approaching  upon  n naked  army;  the  time  of  their  ser- 
vice within  a few  week#  of  expiring  ; anil  uo  prmUkm  yet  made  fur 
such  inii*>rtant  events.  Added  to  these,  the  military  cheat  is  totally 
exhausted  ; the  paymaster  has  not  a single  dollar  in  hand;  the  com 
misery-general  assures  me  he  has  strained  hi*  'credit,  for  the  sul>- 
suteuce  of  the  army,  to  the  utmost.  The  quartermaster-general  is 
precisely  iu  the  aume  aituuliou;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  ara 
iu  a state  not  fur  from  mutiny.  ui<ou  the  deduction  from  their  stated 
all9*»uce."— iflkri, 
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gunpowder  there  from  the  British  forts,  before  the 
neglected  garrisons  were  informed  of  the  events 
passing  on  the  American  continent ; and  they 
landed  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  surprised  the 
magazines,  and  carried  off  all  the  powder  there. 

As  the  governor  of  Georgia  hod  been  left  with- 
out troojM,  he  was  beaten  out  of  the  field  by  a 
republican  parson,  the  Reverend  Doctor  Zubly, 
who  at  first  proceeded  with  no  small  degree  of 
cunning.  Having  privately  convened  a meeting 
at  Savannah,  the  capital  of  the  province,  to  carry 
the  resolution  of  subscribing  the  act  of  associa- 
tion, and  adhering  to  congress,  he  waited  upon 
the  governor,  and  requested  him  to  appoint  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  through  the  province,* 
that  a happy  reconciliation  might  soon  take 
place  between  America  and  the  parent  state,  and 
that,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  his  majesty  and 
his  descendants,  both  countries  might  remain 
united,  virtuous,  free,  and  happy,  till  time  should 
be  no  more.  It  was  impossible  for  his  excellency 
the  governor  to  refuse  such  a request.  And  there- 
upon, with  great  solemnity,  the  meeting  elected  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Zubly,  and  four  others,  as  delegates  to 
represent  the  province  in  the  continental  congress 
at  Philadelphia.  They  also  agreed  in  a series  of 
resolutions  similar  to  those  adopted  in  Virginia 
and  other  colonies ; and  they  declared,  that,  though 
their  province  was  not  included  in  the  late  severe 
acta  of  the  British  parliament,  they  considered  that 
omission  rather  as  an  insult  than  a favour,  as  being 
meant  to  break  the  union  of  the  united  provinces, 
and  as  being  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Georgians,  from  being  excepted,  could  be  base 
enough  to  turn  the  oppression  of  America  into  a 
mean  advantage  for  themselves.  After  the  eagerly 
coveted  accession  of  Georgia,  congress  assumed  the 
style  of  “The  Thirteen  United  Colonies.** 
They  established  a post-office  to  reach  from  Fal- 

• Amontf  tin*  New  Englanders  there  had  Wen  several  celebration* 
of  the  kiwi,  and  then*  had  also  l«*en  * " roulineuul  (hit. "ordered  by 
cooiTMi.forth*  20th  «lay  of  July.  Thi*  day.  it  U wiid.  «u  kept 
at  l*hiladi-l|>hU  ns  the  mntt  snlrmn  fast  ever  known  in  that  city. 
Conjtrc**.  tliouirh  including  many  members,  beside*  Franklin  and 
Jefferson.  that  had  no  bollri  in  revealed  religion, attended  divine  ser- 
vice both  morainic  and  afternoon.  Tin*  united  synod  of  Nr w York 
and  I’ldladrlphiu  hod  published  a pastoral  letter  some  time  befoce/nnd 
on  this  dny  it  was  read  in  all  the  nrusbyterian  churches  under  their 
care.  With  a very  imperfect  n*i>anl  to  truth  in  «onie  particulars,  the 
*ynod  vi id  in  this  letter—**  Afl  the  whole  continent,  with  hardly  any 
ewejition,  *n-m«  determined  to  defend  their  rights  by  force  of  arms, 
it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  those  who  profess  a willingness  to 
hn&ani  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Idierty  to  Ik*  prepared  for  death, 
which  to  many  mn*t  he  a certain,  and  to  every  one  is  a poadble  or 
pro Wld<*  event.  It  is  well  known  to  you  that  u*r  have  not  been  in- 
stniraentnl  in  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  j»eople,  or  urging  them  to 
ruts  of  violence  and  disorder,  l'rrhaps  no  instance  can  lx*  jriven  on 
so  interesting  a subject,  in  which  {Hilitii-nl  sentiment,  have  lieen  so 
lun*  and  to  fully  kept  from  the  pulpit,  and  even  malice  itself  lias  not 
cliarjfed  us  with  l.ilioiirinK  from  the  press;  but  thitur*  have  now  come 
to  such  a height,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  our  opinions  as  men. 
Suffer  ns,  therefore,  to  exhort  you  by  assuring  you  that  there  is  no 
army  so  formidable  a*  those  who  are  »u|<erior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
Let  therefore  every  one  who.  from  generosity  of  spirit,  or  beDCTro- 
lence  of  heart,  offers  himwlf  as  a champion  in  Ids  country’*  cause, 
lie  |>er«uadcd  to  reverence  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  nnd  walk  in  the  fasr  of 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  nnd  then  he  may,  with  the  moot 
unshaken  timin'-**,  expect  the  issue  either  in  death  or  victory.”  In 
unison  with  the  tone  still  maintained  by  congress,  that  the  American* 
were  only  struggling  for  a redrew*  of  grievances,  and  were  in  anus,  not 
ngaln.t  the  sovereign,  hut  only  against  a set  of  wicked  and  tyran 
ntcal  minister*,  the  synodical  paper  recommended  that  every  oppor- 
tunity should  he  taken  to  ct pres*  their  attachment  to  King  (Jcnrge, 
and  Uio  revolutionary  nrinciples  of  16«h— thus  identifying  them 
s«*U»*s,  os  Chatham  had  done  it  Cor  them,  wit]*  the  whig*  of  the 
mother  country. 
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mouth  in  Massachusetts  to  Savannah  in  Georgia, 
and  unanimously  elected  to  lie  their  postmaster- 
general  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  return  to 
America  had  given  vigour  and  consistency  to  their 
schemes,  and  an  unrivalled  share  of  ability  to  their 
councils.  To  meet  the  royal  proclamations,  and 
neutralise  their  threats  of  proceeding  against  the 
Americans  found  in  arms  as  rebels  and  traitors, 
congress  declared,  “ in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
these  united  colonics,  and  by  the  authority  accord- 
ing to  the  purest  maxims  of  representation  derived 
from  them,  that  whatever  punishment  shall  he 
inflicted  upon  any  persons  in  the  power  of  their 
enemies  for  favouring,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  shall  be  retaliated  in  the  same 
kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their 
power  who  have  favoured,  aided,  or  abetted,  or 
shall  favour,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  ministerial 
oppression.’* 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  America,  the 
city  of  London  was  much  agitated  by  Lord  Mayor 
Wilkes  and  his  party.  Wilkes  presented  another 
violent  address  and  remonstrance  of  the  livery  to  the 
king,  complaining  that  they  plainly  perceived  a real 
design  to  establish  arbitrary  power  over  all  Ame- 
rica, and  to  uproot  the  constitution  at  home  ; and 
calling  for  the  instant  dismissal  of  ministers,  &c. 
The  king  in  his  answer  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  any  of  his  subjects  should  encourage  the  Ame- 
ricans in  rebellion,  and  his  firm  determination  to 
rely  on  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and  steadily 
pursue  such  measures  as  they  recommended. 
Wilkes  would  have  imitated  Beckford  in  harangu- 
ing his  majesty,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  lord 
in  waiting.  A few  days  after  this,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  lord  chamberlain,  wrote  to  the  lord 
mayor  to  inform  him  that  his  majesty  would  not 
receive  on  the  throne  any  address,  remonstrance,  or 
petition  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  but  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  Wilkes  converted  this 
message  into  a fresh  wrong,  and  raised  another 
storm  by  writing  and  publishing  a long  and  violent 
letter,  insisting  on  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition 
the  throne  in  their  own  way — a right  which  he 
said  had  been  respected  “ even  by  the  accursed 
race  of  Stuart.’*  At  the  very  next  common  hall, 
another  address,  remonstrance,  nnd  petition,  more 
violent  than  its  predecessor,  was  approved ; and 
the  correspondence  between  the  lord  mayor  and 
chamberlain  was  ordered  to  l>e  entered  upon  the 
city  records.  The  sheriffs  were  then  instructed  to 
inquire  when  the  king  would  receive /m  the  throne 
this  address,  to  he  presented  by  the  lord  mayor,  the 
city  members,  the  court  of  aldermen,  the  sheriffs, 
and  the  livery.  The  king  said  he  would  receive  the 
paper  at  the  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne. 
Plomcr,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  said  that  they  would 
not  present  it  unless  his  majesty  consented  to 
receive  it  fitting  on  the  throne.  The  king  rejoined 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  receive  addresses  and 
petitions,  but  that  he  was  the  proper  judge  where. 
Here  the  conference  ended.  When  his  majesty’s 
answer  was  reported  to  the  livery,  they  resolved 
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that  it  was  a direct  denial  of  their  right?,  that  the 
remonstrance  should  be  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
smd  that  the  city  members  should  be  instructed  to 
move  for  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counsellors  who 
had  planted  popery  and  arbitrary  power  in  Ame- 
rica, and  were  the  advisers  of  a measure  so  danger- 
ous to  his  majesty  and  his  people  as  that  of  re- 
fusing to  hear  petitions.  After  all  this  tempest, 
the  common  council  agreed  in  a more  moderate 
remonstrance ; and  his  majesty  received  it — though 
whether  sitting  on  his  throne  or  not  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  Ilis  answer  was,  that,  while  the 
constitutional  authority  of  this  kingdom  w as  openly  1 
resisted  by  a part  of  his  American  subjects,  he 
owed  it  to  the  rest  of  his  people  to  continue  to 
enforce  those  measures  by  which  alone  their  rights 
and  interests  could  be  asserted  and  maintained. 

Alarmed  more  than  occasion  called  fur  by  these 
American  addresses,  movements  of  popular  bodies, 
and  other  circumstances,  government,  on  the  23d 
of  August,  issued  a proclamation  for  suppressing 
rebellion,  preventing  seditious  correspondence,  &c. 
Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have 
this  proclamation  read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  ; but  the  patriot  caused  it  to  be 
read  by  one  of  the  inferior  city  officers,  attended 
only  by  the  common  crier,  and  lie  would  not  per- 
mit the  officers  to  have  horses,  as  usual  on  such 
i»ccasions,  nor  suffer  the  city  mace  to  be  carried 
before  them.  When  the  reading  was  over,  a mob 
responded  with  a terrible  hiss.*  A few'  days 
later  the  petition  of  congress  itself  was  laid 
before  the  king  by  Richard  Penn,  who  had  come 
over  from  America  with  it,  and  by  Arthur  Lee,  u 
resident  agent  for  the  colonies.  Nothing  could  he 
so  notorious  as  the  fact  that  this  petition,  which 
contained  several  most  loyal  expressions,  did  not 
speak  the  real  sense  of  the  body  it  proceeded  from ; 
— nothing  was  better  known  than  that,  before 
signing  the  petition,  the  Americans  had  fought  his 
majesty’s  troops  at  I^cxington  and  Buuker’s  hill, 
and  had  seized  three  of  our  forts  on  the  lakes ; 
and  that,  since  signing  the  petition,  they  had  organ- 
ised their  army,  and  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  Thus  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  the 
king  an  insulting  mockery,  and,  ns  neither  he  nor 
the  parliament  had  recognised  the  existence  of 
congress,  he  resolved  to  give  it  no  answer.  The 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  therefore  informed  Penn  and 
Lee  that  no  answer  would  be  given.  This  was  in- 
terpreted into  harshness  and  obstinacy,  and  the 
effect  desired  by  those  who  sent  the  address  was 
produced  in  a loud  outcry  against  the  govern- 
ment by  a part  of  the  nation,  including  more  par- 
ticularly the  whig  portion  of  the  city  of  London. 
On  the  lltli  of  October,  a body  purporting  to  be 
“ the  gentlemen  merchants  and  traders  of  London” 
presented  another  address,  memorial,  and  petition 
to  his  majesty  on  the  very  alarming  state  of  public 
alfairs.  This  paper  attributed  everything  that  had 
happened  in  America  to  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  and  predicted  the  most  lasting  and 
• Annual  Rcgintrr. 
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deadly  consequences  from  the  quarrel.  It  hade 
his  majesty  reflect  on  what  must  he  the  fate  of 
England  deprived  of  her  American  trade ; it  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  horror  at  the  prospect  of  a war 
which  must  be  uncertain  in  the  event  and  destruct- 
ive in  its  consequences,  while  the  object  contended 
for  was  sure  to  be  lost  in  the  contest;  it  attributed 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  to  the  wilful 
ignorance  of  ministers,  by  whom  parliament  had 
been  designedly  misled  or  partially  informed  ; and 
it  concluded  that,  as  this  unfortunate  dispute  had 
commenced  without  policy,  so  it  must  be  prosecuted 
by  means  which  the  natural  and  constitutional 
strength  of  Great  Britain  could  not  supply.  A 
new  ministerial  plan  had  already  got  wind,  and  in 
alluding  to  it  the  petitioners  did  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  the  old  religious  antipathies  of  the  people.  The 
paper  said — u In  your  majesty’s  justice  we  confide 
for  a fair  construction  of  an  apprehension  we  have 
conceived,  that  your  majesty  hath  been  advised 
to  take  foreign  troop*  into  British  pay,  ami  to 
raise  and  discipline  papists , both  in  Irrlaml  and 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission 
to  laws  which  your  majesty’s  protestant  subjects 
in  America  conceive  to  be  destructive  of  their 
liberties,  and  against  which  they  have  repeatedly 
petitioned  in  vain.”  The  Americans  had  em- 
ployed and  were  actually  employing  the  wild  In- 
dians in  the  field,  and  hitherto  our  officers  had 
declined  the  services  of  those  savage  allies ; but, 
as  if  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham’s 
lofty  denunciation  on  this  subject,  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  indignation  and  horror  at  hearing 
that  barbarous  nations  were  encouraged  to  take 
arms  against  our  American  brethren ; and  in  the 
same  sentence  they  spoke  of  horrible  reports  of 
slaves  being  incited  to  insurrection.  They  said 
that,  if  their  danger  and  distress  and  fears  could 
admit  of  any  addition,  they  might  expect  it  from 
the  resentment  of  France  and  Spain,  who  had  ever 
shown  a readiness  to  take  advantage  of  our  internal 
commotions,  and  who  would  joyfully  embrace  the 
occasion  of  avenging  the  disgrace  they  sustained, 
during  the  late  glorious  war,  from  the  united  arms 
of  Great  Britain  and  America.  This  address, 
memorial,  and  petition  bore  1111  signatures. 
But,  only  three  days  after,  a counter-address  was 
presented  by  a deputation  from  another  set  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  I^ondon.  This  paper, 
which  served  as  a model  to  many  others  that  soon 
followed  from  various  parts  of  the  united  king- 
dom, expressed  the  deepest  concern  of  the  ad- 
dressers at  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  some 
of  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  America,  and  entire 
disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  these  acts 
of  rebellion,  with  the  most  solemn  assurances 
that  they  would  support  his  majesty  with  their 
lives  smd  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  which,  they 
conceived,  ought  to  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  It  continued — “ With  regret 
and  indignation  we  see  colonies,  which  owe  their 
existence  and  every  blessing  that  attended  their 
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late  prosperous  situation  to  this  their  parent  coun- 
try, unnaturally  regardless  of  the  fostering  hand 
that  raised  and  supported  them,  and  allecting  dis- 
tinctions in  their  dependence,  not  founded  in  law, 
or  in  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Wc  are 
convinced  by  the  experienced  clemency  of  your 
majesty’s  government,  that  no  endeavours  will  he 
♦anting  to  induce  our  deluded  fellow-subjects  to 
return  to  their  obedience  to  that  constitution  which 
our  ancestors  bled  to  establish,  and  which  has 
flourished  pure  and  uninterrupted  under  the  mild 
government  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  May  the  Being 
who  governs  the  universe  so  direct  your  majesty  ’s 
councils  and  measures,  that  from  the  present  confu- 
sion order  may  arise,  and  pence  lie  agnin  restored.” 
This  paper  bore  941  signatures;  and,  a few  days 
after,  the  liverymen  of  the  city  of  London,  among 
whom  John  Wilkes  had  lost  his  ascendancy,  to  the 
number  of  1029,  signed  another  ultra  loyal  address, 
expressing  their  deepest  concern  at  observing  that 
their  fellow-subjects  in  America  were  now  in  open 
rebellion.  Going  farther  than  the  merchants  and 
traders,  they  said — “ A malignant  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  law  and  government  has  gone  forth  amongst 
the  Americans,  which  we  firmly  believe  has  l»cen 
excited  and  encouraged  by  selfish  men,  who  hope 
to  derive  private  emolument  from  public  calami- 
ties: from  the  councils,  the  persuasions,  the  in- 
fluence of  such  men,  may  God  protect  your 
majesty  ! The  interest,  the  honor,  the  sovereignty 
of  your  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  are  now  at 
stake  : as  the  guardian  of  those,  we  trust  you  will 
ever  assert  and  preserve  them.”  They  pledged 
themselves  to  use  all  their  exertions  in  support  of 
those  law  s which  were  their  protection,  and  of  that 
government  which  was  their  blessing.  Antici- 
pating success  in  the  struggle,  they  implored  his 
majesty’s  clemency  towards  those  of  the  Americans 
whose  eyes  might  he  opened,  and  who  hereafter, 
when  reason  and  reflection  should  prevail  over 
passion  and  prejudice,  might  l>e  restored  to  the 
allegiance  which  they  owed  to  the  mother  country 
and  their  sovereign.  For  some  time  it  rained 
addresses  of  this  kind — some  procured,  no  doubt, 
by  ministerial  influence,  but  many  most  undoubtedly 
proceeding  spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  among  whom  no  subject  was  now  so  fre- 
quently discussed  as  the  bloody  affair  of  Bunker’s 
Hill.  The  exasperation  was  of  course  increased  a 
few  months  later  when  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Americans  to  seize  the  great  and  boasted 
conquest  made  in  Chatham’s  brilliant  war.  Not  n 
few  Englishmen,  indeed,  were  converted  by  this 
attempt,  believing  that,  though  the  Americans  might 
be  justified  in  defending  themselves  on  their  own 
ground,  if  attacked,  they  could  scarcely  plead  any 
right  to  invade  a province  which  was  at  peace,  and 
wished  to  remain  so,  or  to  begin  their  military 
career  by  aiming  at  conquest  and  enlargement  of 
territory.* 

• On  the  23d  of  October,  only  three  day*  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  two  king's  mnwogen,  attended  by  a constable,  re 
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In  this  trying  time  parliament  was  assembled 
much  earlier  than  had  been  common  of  late  years  ; 
and  when  itinet,  on  the  26th  of  October,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  was  unusually  long  and  energetic. 
His  Majesty  frankly  stated  to  the  two  Houses  that  it 
was  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  America  that 
had  induced  him  to  call  them  so  early  together. 
“ Those,”  said  he,  11  who  have  too  long  success- 
fully laboured  to  inflame  my  people  in  America 
by  gross  misrepresentation,  and  to  infuse  into  their 
minds  a system  of  opinions  repugnant  to  the 
true  constitution  of  the  colonics,  and  to  their  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  Great  Britain,  now  ojienlv 
avow  their  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion.  They 
have  raised  troop*,  and  are  collecting  a naval 
force ; they  have  seized  the  public  revenue,  and 

pnimt  to  the  liuiiac  of  Stephen  Sayre,  Eaq..  an  American  banker, 
ami.  pretending  other  hn«ino**,  they  got  Admitted,  and  thru  told  him 
that  tin*}  liad  an  order  signed  by  Lord  lluchford,  one  of  tiu?  serre- 
taric*  of  slat*-.  to  take  him  into  custody  on  n charge  of  high  treason  ; 
and  to  search  for,  aiw,  and  cany  off  such  of  In*  |taprr*  as  they 
might  deem  effectual  for  their  purpose.  This  Stephen  Sayre  so  a 
warm  politHati.  the  friend  of  John  Wilkes,  Ihtrtor  Franklin,  and 
other  men  of  that  side,  and  the  occasional  adviser  ami  rmrrx|*->no*iit 
of  the  Karl  of  Chatham.  He  hod  sorv od  as  one  of  the  sheriff*  of 
London  iu  the  preceding  year,  and  retained  a wide  connexion  and 
Tory  considerable  influence  jn  the  City,  lie  w.v.  probably  the  author 
of  a violent  letter  purpirting  to  be  written  **  by  a very  honest  mer- 
chant," ami  which  he  had  transmitted  to  Cliatliam  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1774,  with  an  assurance  that  the  soldiery  at  ltoslun  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  provoke  thr  inhabitants  to  outrage  and  vio- 
lence. Sayre,  having,  heard  the  charge,  quietly  permitted  the  m« 
sengrrs  to  search  hi*  recrutolre,  lsixm,  and  bumni.  in  which  they 
found  nothing  that  seemed  of  any  consequence,  except  a biter  fnan 
the  famed  republican,  Mr*.  Catherine  Macaulay.  sister  to  Alderman 
Saw  bridge,  thru  laird  Major  elect,  and  another  letter  addreuw-ii  to 
the  Livery  of  London,  and  signed  **  lkvrnnrd  » Ghost.”  Sayre  in- 
stantly dispatched  a note  to  his  solicitor,  a Mr.  Key  lin'd*,  and  then  s.iid 
he  wa»  ready  to  nccom|Miny  tl»e  mesacngeis  to  Ia>rd  llochford’*  him*c. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the)-  found  hia  lordohip  seated  with  Sir 
John  Fielding,  the  nrtivc  and  well-known  Westminster  inagUtmie ; 
and.  when  Say  re  asked  the  grounds  of  this  sudden  arrest,  an  Information 
or  deposition  from  one  Kiclianlson.  an  adjutant  iu  the  Guards,  was 
read  to  him,  stating  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  he,  Stephen  Sav  re. 
had  expressed  to  him.  Adjutant  Hiehardson,  an  intention  of  seizing 
the  king’*  ns  his  majesty  should  lie  going  «»n  Thursday  next 

down  to  Parliament ; ami  also  an  intention  of  taking  pa»-wi,.iU(if  the 
Tower  and  overturning  the  present  government.  Sayre  treated  the 
charge  with  ctmtempt.  He  Mid  that  he  was  very  slightly  sequaint.-d 
with  Kiclianlson  ; that  he  hod  expromrd  himself  very  free  I v con- 
cerning the  unhappy  and  destructive  contest  now  depending  m 
America  ; hut  ns  to  any  plan  or  inlcnliou  idaiot  seising  the  perwiu  of 
the  king,  nr  .111?  cxpreaabm  which  could  he  construed  into  such  in- 
tention, he  totally  ami  utterly  denied  it.  He  told  Lord  llochford  that 
hr  perceived  there  was  a dangerous  dLiisisitiou  to  give  encouragement 
to  informer*.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Krynolda,  hi*  solicitor,  arrivi-d, 
and  w a*  admitted.  The  lawyrr  told  the  secretary  of  slate  that  the 
whole  charge  was  too  ridiculous  to  lie  seriously  attended  to  but 
Lord  Rorhfurd  neverthelcw*  sent  thr  lmnker  to  the  Tower  to  t<e  kr|t 
there  in  close  custody,  ami  debarred  tin*  visits  of  friend*,  the  u»r  of 
pen,  iuk.  and  fuiprr,  flee.  On  the  following  day  Wilkes,  as  lord 
mayor,  went  to  the  Tower,  ami  was  refused  admittance.  On  the  2*th. 
by  virtue  of  a ha  Inn  is  corpus  granted  by  1-nrd  Mansfield.  Sav  re  was 
conveyed  from  the  Tower  to  his  lordship' • house  in  Hloomabtirv  - 
square,  and  lilarratrd  upon  trail.  Uu  the  13th  of  December,  the 
iainker  appeared  at  the  Old  lkiilcy  to  move  the  < "art  to  di>rlur;t-  the 
recognisance  entered  into  lefure  la  rd  Mansfield,  when  flsruii  Ibir- 
land,  who,  with  Sawhridge,  now  lord  mayor,  presided  at  that  Court, 
discharged  the  recognisance  as  required.  Sayre  thru  Imviight  his 
actiou  for  an  illegal  seizure  of  liis  |tapers,  and  false  imprisonment, 
ngniust  William  Henry  Karl  of  Hurhford,  one  of  hi*  majesty  a secre- 
taries of  state.  See-,  Sic.  The  cause  was  tried  ou  the  27th  of  Juuc  of 
the  following  ye.ir,  1776,  in  Ute  Court  ot  Common  Plraa,  before  laird 
Chief  Justice  ile  Grey  mid  a special  jury  , who  gave  a verdict  for  ttie 
plaintiff  of  10U0/.  damages,  *ubjrct,  however,  to  an  n/trr 
of  two  questions: — 1.  Whether  an  offer  of  bail  and  refusal  was  ad- 
missihle  evidence  on  tlic  issue  joined  «*n  the  apecml  plea  ? t.  Wl1(-th*  r 
the  evidence  was  a sufRcienl  proof  of  au  offer  of  trail  by  Sayre,  ami  a 
refusal  of  it  by  laird  Korhfoni,  to  make  thr  suliscquent  imprisonment 
illegal.  And.  after  another  delay  of  many  months,  both  these  que»~ 
tiuns  were  decided  in  the  negative  liy  I he  judges,  and  Sayre,  instead 
of  getting  the  dainagm,  had  to  liear  tiie  heavy  expenses  of  li«  (n 
a«ldition  to  his  trouble  and  imprisonment.  Adjutaut  Kirhardson,  the 
arcura-r,  who  had  of  rourse  sworn  solemnly  to  tin-  truth  of  the  «le~ 
|Hisition.  was.  ns  well  as  Sayre  whom  he  accused,  a native  of  Ame- 
rica. Kirhurdwin  had  two  admitted  into  the  Guard*  by  purchase 
on  the  19th  of  S-ptemlaT,  177ft,  only  a few  week*  I adore  he  fodgrd 
tlie  information  against ^li*  country  o;nu  and  acquaintance,  Sayre,— 
Ann,  Regis. — ChniA.  Corns. 
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assumed  to  themselves  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers,  which  they  already  exercise  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner  over  the  persons  and 
properties  of  their  fellow-subjects ; and,  although 
many  of  these  unhappy  people  may  still  retain 
their  loyalty,  and  may  be  too  wise  not  to  see  the 
fatal  consequence  of  this  usurpation,  and  may  wish 
to  resist  it,  yet  the  torrent  of  violence  has  been 
strong  enough  to  compel  their  acquiescence,  till  a 
sufficient  force  shall  appear  to  support  them.  The 
authors  and  promoters  of  this  desperate  conspiracy 
have,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  derived  gTeat  advantage 
from  the  difference  of  our  intentions  and  theirs. 
They  meant  only  to  amuse,  by  vague  expressions 
of  attachment  to  the  parent  state,  and  the  strongest 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  me,  whilst  they  were  pre- 
paring for  a general  revolt.  On  our  part,  though 
it  was  declared  in  your  last  session  that  a rebellion 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
yet  even  that  province  we  wished  rather  to  reclaim 
than  to  subdue.  The  resolutions  of  parliament 
breathed  a spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance ; 
conciliatory  propositions  accompanied  the  mea- 
sures to  enforce,  authority ; and  the  coercive  acts 
were  adapted  to  cases  of  criminal  combination 
among  subjects  not  then  in  arms.  I have  acted 
with  the  same  temper  ; anxious  to  prevent,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  my 
subjects  and  the  calamities  which  are  inseparable 
from  a state  of  war ; still  hoping  that  my  people  in 
America  would  have  discerned  the  traitorous  views 
of  their  leaders,  and  have  been  convinced,  that  to 
be  a subject  of  Great  Britain,  w ith  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  to  be  the  freest  member  of  any  civil 
society  in  the  known  world.  The  rebellious  war 
now  levied  is  become  more  general,  and  is  mani- 
festly carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
independent  empire.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  success  of  such  a plan.  The 
object  is  too  important,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation  too  high,  the  resources  with  which  God 
hath  blessed  her  too  numerous,  to  give  up  so  many 
colonics  which  she  has  planted  with  great  industry*, 
nursed  with  great  tenderness,  encouraged  with 
many  commercial  advantages,  and  protected  and 
defended  at  such  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.” 
His  majesty  added  that  it  was  now  the  part  of  wis- 
dom, and,  in  its  effects,  of  clemency,  to  put  an  end 
to  those  disorders  by  decisive  exertion  ; nnd  that 
for  tiiis  purpose  he  had  increased  his  naval  esta- 
blishment, and  greatly  augmented  his  land  forces; 
yet  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or 
burthensome  to  his  kingdoms.  This  meant  that, 
instead  of  raising  troops  at  home,  he  had  raised  or 
hired,  at  a cheai»er  rate,  foreign  troops — a lament- 
able mistake,  and  one  which  probably  did  not  pro- 
ceed wholly  from  the  alleged  motive  of  economy. 
“ l have  also,”  said  he,  “ the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  I have  received  the  most  friendly  oilers  of 
foreign  assistance ; and,  if  I shall  make  any  treaties 
in  consequence  thereof,  they  shall  be  laid  before 
you.  And  I have,  in  testimony  of  my  affection  for 
my  people,  who  can  have  no  cause  in  which  I am 


not  equally  interested,  sent  to  the  garrisons  of 
Gibraltar  nnd  Port  Mahon  a part  of  my  electoral 
troops,  in  order  that  a larger  number  of  the  esta- 
blished forces  of  this  kingdom  may  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  authority,  and  the  national 
militia,  planned  and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to 
the  rights,  safety,  and  protection  of  my  crown  and 
people,  may  give  a further  extent  and  activity  to  our 
military  operations.”  Severity  was  to  be  tempered 
by  mercy,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
to  exercise,  without  loss  of  time,  the  purest  and 
highest  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  But  a hard 
name  was  applied  to  the  proud  insurgents.  “When 
the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude ,”  said  the 
king,  “ against  whom  my  forces  will  be  directed, 
shall  become  sensible  of  their  error,  I shall  be 
ready  to  receive  the  misled  with  tenderness  and 
mercy ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  from  the  great  distance  of  their 
situation,  and  to  remove,  as  soon  ns  possible,  the 
calamities  which  they  suffer,  I shall  give  authority 
to  certain  persons  upon  the  spot  to  grant  general  or 
particular,  pardons  and  indemnities,  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to 
receive  the  submission  of  any  province  or  colony 
wdiich  shall  be  disposed  to  return  to  its  allegiance. 
It  may  be  also  proper  to  authorise  the  persons  so 
commissioned  to  restore  such  province  or  colony, 
so  returning  to  its  allegiance,  to  the  free  exercise  of 
its  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  same  protection 
and  security  as  if  such  province  or  colony  had  never 
revolted.”  With  a too  credulous  hope  he  concluded 
the  speech  by  saying,  that,  as  well  from  the  friendly 
assurances  he  had  received  as  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  affairs  in  Europe,  he  saw  no  probabi- 
lity of  those  measures  being  interrupted  by  disputes 
with  any  foreign  power.* 

There  was  indisputably  more  than  one  thing  in 
this  speech  which  no  enlightened  Englishman 
could  or  ought  to  approve.  An  amendment  to  the 
address  of  thanks  proposed  by  ministers,  which 
was,  as  usual,  an  echo  of  the  speech’,  was  moved 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  recommending  that  every 
word  should  be  left  out  except  the  />ro  forma  iir- 
troductory  paragraph,  and  that  the  following  words 
should  be  substituted  : — “ That  they  beheld  with 
the  utmost  concern  the  disorders  and  discontents 

• Application  had  been  made  to  nil  friendly  maritime  power*— nn<l 
at  this  time  every  power  was  professedly  in  friendship  with  u» — to 
preyrnt their  subject*  from  gitrug  anv  assistance  to  the  North  Ame- 
ricans engaged  in  open  war  against  l-mgland,  from  sending  any  am- 
munition or  other  commodities  sit'  ing  for  war,  9cr.  The  only  omrt 
that  was  prompt  in  complying  with  the  request  was  that  of  (*oprn- 
hsgrn.  which  {.Mini  an  edict  on  the  4tli  of  Orlolwr.  A little  later 
the  Dutrli  pretended  to  comply,  hut  the  only  punishment  held  out 
to  ihn-e  olio  disobeyed  their  'injunction  was  a paltry  fine  of  alsuit 
90/.  sterling.  "Judge."  m\s  (Jordon,  " whether  the  profits  of  the 
voyagr  will  not  lie  so  great  a*  to  make  it  worth  the  mcn-liaot's  while 
to  run  the  risk  of  that  sum.  Let  the  American  vessels  repair  to  llol- 
land,  and  the  Dutch  will  furnish  them  with  gunpowder  in  large  glass 
bottles  «*f  setcral  gallons  dimension,  under  the  notion  of  spirits  or 
liquor  of  one  kinu  or  other."  This  was  afterwards  practised,  and 
large  quantities  of  gunpowder,  under  the  name  of  Srlierdam  nr  Dutch 
gin.  were  - hipped  for  America.  France  etuded  (lie  application  by 
merely  telling  her  subject*  that,  if  they  carried  on  any  trade  w ith  the 
Americans  in  ammunition  and  material*  of  war.  they  mud  do  it  at 
their  own  risk,  nor  look  to  the  French  Admiralty  C*«>urt  for  redress,  if 
theil  ship*  should  U*  seuvd  lit  the  English.  Spain,  who  could  never 
forget  the  assistance  we  had  gm-nto  the  I'nited  Provinces  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  the  Dutch  were  struggling  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  considered  as  revolted  subjects,  flatly  refused 
to  issue  any  interdict 
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in  the  colonic*  rather  increased  than  diminished  I 
by  the  means  that  had  (been  used  to  suppress  and 
allay  them ; a circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  give 
them  just  reason  to  fear  that  those  means  were  not 
originally  well  considered,  or  properly  adapted  to 
their  ends.  That  they  were  satisfied  by  experience 
that  the  misfortune  had,  in  a great  measure,  arisen 
from  the  want  of  full  and  perfect  information  of  the 
true  state  and  condition  of  the  colonies  being  laid 
before  parliament ; bv  reason  of  which,  measures 
injurious  and  inefficacious  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  from  whence  no  salutary  end  could  have 
been  reasonably  expected ; tending  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  the  British  arms,  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  majesty’s  councils,  and  to  nou- 
rish, without  hope  of  end,  a most  unhappy  civil 
war.  That,  deeply  impressed  with  the  melancholy 
state  of  public  concerns,  they  would,  in  the  fullest 
information  they  could  obtain,  and  with  the  most 
mature  deliberation  they  could  employ,  review  the 
whole  of  the  late  proceedings,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  discover,  as  they  would  be  most  willing 
to  apply,  the  most  effectual  means  of  restoring 
order  to  the  distracted  affairs  of  the  British  em- 
pire, confidence  to  his  majesty’s  government,  obe- 
dience, by  a prudent  and  temperate  use  of  its 
powers,  to  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  satis- 
faction and  happiness  to  all  his  people.  That,  by 
these  [means,  they  trusted  to  avoid  any  occasion  of 
having  recourse  to  the  alarming  and  dangerous 
expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  force*  to  the  sup- 
port of  hi*  majesty’s  authority  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  the  still  more  dreadful  calamity  of 
shedding  British  blood  by  British  arms.”  This 
motion  brought  on  a series  of  long,  animated,  and 
acrimonious  debates,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
royal  speech  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  every  part  of 
it  severely  scrutinised.  Ministers  were  charged 
with  having  brought  their  sovereign  into  the  most 
disgraceful  and  unhappy  situation  of  any  monarch 
now  living — with  having  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
America  oitt  of  his  hands — with  having  lost  one 
half  of  the  empire,  and  thrown  the  other  into  a 
state  of  confusion  and  anarchy.  Colonel  Barre 
said  that  they  had  conducted  the  late  campaign  in 
America  like  fools  and  mailmen.  Fox  said  that 
not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  not  Frederick  the  Great, 
nay,  not  even  Alexander  the  Great,  had  ever  gained 
so  much  in  one  campaign  ns  ministers  had  lost — 
fur  they  had  lost  a whole  continent.  General  Con- 
way, though  still  holding  office,  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  idea  of  conquering  America  by 
force.  Other  members  denied  that  the  colonists 
had  acted  with  duplicity  or  mental  reservation ; 
denied  that  they  were  collecting  a naval  force ; 
denied,  even  now,  that  they  were  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence; denied  that  they  had  done  anything 
unjustifiable,  considering  the  provocation  they  had 
received  from  a profligate,  corrupt,  tyrannical,  and 
ignorant  ministry.  Lord  North  was  taunted  with 
the  uselessness  of  the  severe  acts  he  had  carried 
last  session — acts  which  were  said  to  have  sunk 
into  the  same  nothingness  as  the  terrors  of  that 
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English  army  which ’was  to  have  looked  all  Ame- 
rica into  submission.  The  Americans  had  boldly 
faced  the  one,  and  they  despised  the  injustice  and 
iniquity  of  the  others.  Some  gentlemen  spoke  of 
them  as  warriors  not  to  be  resisted — as  a people 
excelling  in  bravery,  as  in  all  other  virtues,  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world.  With  more  sense 
and  sobriety,  the  opposition  dwelt  upon  the  danger 
and  national  impropriety  of  calling  in  foreign 
troops  to  settle  our  domestic  quarrels,  and  of  em- 
i ploying  foreigners  to  garrison  two  such  important 
places  us  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  With  a 
proper  jealousy  of  the  crown,  they  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  intrusting  the  king  with  power  to  bring 
over  hosts  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  compose  a 
standing  army ; and  some  went  so  far  as  to  declare, 
that,  if  we  should  succeed  in  our  contest  w ith  the 
colonics  by  means  of  these  foreign  hordes,  the 
English  constitution  would  inevitably  perish  in  the 
same  grave  with  the  liberties  of  America.  As  the 
best  argument  to  be  addressed  to  their  capacities, 
country  gentlemen  were  reminded  that  the  land- 
tax  wFould  lx*  raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound; 
that  the  war  would  lie  long,  and  its  expense*  enor- 
mous, so  that  the  landed  proprietors  must  look  for 
an  increase  rather  than  for  any  diminution  of  tax- 
ation. Lord  North,  who  had  been  asked  repeat- 
edly, in  the  course  of  these  harangues,  how  he 
could  dare  remain  in  office  after  so  many  failures 
and  such  an  accumulation  of  disgrace,  stood  up  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  to  proclaim 
again  what  had  been  all  along  the  real  intention  of 
the  Americans,  or,  at  the  least,  the  intention  of 
the  leaders  of  their  revolution.  The  latter  part  of 
his  task  was,  perhaps,  easier  than  the  former.  He 
asked  whether  congress,  while  pretending  merely 
a redress  of  grievances,  had  not  forcibly  seized  all 
the  powers  of  government — whether,  while  sending 
pretended  petitions  (petition*  which  honourable 
gentlemen  called  humble,  respectful,  sincere ),  they 
had  not  raised  armies,  and  taken  all  measures  for 
keeping  them  on  foot  ? — whether  they  were  not  ac- 
tually waging  war  in  all  its  forms  against  this 
country  at  the  very  instant  that  they  were  hypo- 
critically pretending  to  owe  a constitutional  obedi- 
ence to  her  ? — whether  these  were  acts  of  separate 
sovereignty  and  independence,  or  only  the  dutiful 
and  loyal  applications  of  citizens  nnd  subjects  for 
a redress  of  grievances?  He  said  that  the  words 
of  the  Americans  corresponded  with  their  actions, 
und  their  actions  with  their  words ; that  in  their 
intercepted  letters  and  papers,  as  well  as  in  their 
public  writings  and  declarations,  they  were  talking 
of  the  success  with  which  they  were  new-modelling 
their  government,  and  boasting  of  their  new  em- 
pire as  already  established.  “ Can  any  one,”  it 
was  asked,  “ after  all  this,  pretend  to  question  the 
tendency  of  their  views?”  It  was  also  asked, 
what  was  the  language  they  held  even  in  their 
deceptive  applications  to  this  country — in  their 
petitions  to  the  king,  which  were  known  to  be 
artfully  moderated  ? Why,  even  there,  though 
congress  had  indeed  declared,  in  general  terms, 
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tlint  they  did  not  nim  at  independence,  they  act 
forward  such  claims  os  would  virtually  amount 
very  nearly  to  a renunciation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  legislature  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
They  denied  to  Greut  Britain  the  right  of  keep- 
ing a single  soldier  in  the  whole  extent  of  that 
continent  without  consent  of  their  own  assem- 
blies. They  even  expressed  themselves  with  back- 
wardness and  caution  in  admitting  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  their  trade;  and,  in 
papers  that  were  not  petitions  meant  to  deceive  the 
English  people,  they  had  proclaimed  that  our 
Navigation  act,  our  regulations  of  trade,  were 
curses  not  to  be  borne  by  a free  and  powerful 
people  who  could  help  themselves.  If  that  trade 
anti  that  empire  were  deemed  essential  to  our  pros- 
perity, to  our  national  existence,  it  was  only  by 
arms  that  we  could  hope  to  maintain  it.  Concilia- 
tion had  been  tried  already  and  had  failed.  Par- 
liament and  government,  averse  to  harsh  proceed- 
ings, had  made  various  experiments  ; but  this 
lenity  had  been  construed  into  weakness  and  fear, 
and  the  time  which  we  had  thus  sacrificed] [to  for- 
bearance had  been  sedulously  applied  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  making  preparations  for  war.  Parlia- 
ment had  last  session  obviated  the  objections  that 
were  made  to  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  taxing 
their  colonies,  by  permitting  the  Americans  tn  tax 
themselves  in  their  own  assemblies.  But  what 
return  had  they  made  for  this  indulgence  ? They 
had  given  fresh  proofs  of  their  contempt  and  dis- 
ol>cdiencc  ; for,  though  they  knew'  that  any  reason- 
able sum  would  be  accepted,  and  serve  as  a peace 
offering,  they  would  not  gratify  this  country  so  far 
as  to  contribute  a single  shilling  towards  the  com- 
mon exigencies  of  the  state.*  Lord  North  in- 
sisted, that  to  repeal  every  act  passed  relating  to 
the  colonies  since  the  year  1163,  as  many  gentle- 
men proposed,  would  indeed  terminate  the  dispute, 
for  from  that  moment  America  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent state.  But  neither  the  country  nor  that 
house — not  even  the  opposition  members — were 
prepared  to  admit  the  principle  of  disseverance 
anti  independence.  As  for  the  act  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Americans  with  other  countries,  it 
was  not  passed  till  the  colonies  by  their  non-im- 
portation ugTeements  bad  refused  to  trade  w ith  us, 
and  had  aimed  a deadly  blow’  at  the  commerce  of 
England  ; and  therefore,  he  contended,  that  act 
was  neither  ungenerous  nor  unjust.  One  of  the 
ministerial  members  who  had  supported  the  motion 
for  the  address,  and  who  had  himself  been  go- 
vernor of  one  of  the  southern  sluve-holding  colo- 
nics, hazarded  something  like  a proposal  for  encou- 
raging the  negroes  in  all  that  part  of  America  to 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  for  sending  some 
white  regiments  to  encourage  and  support  the 

• On  oh  nrewinn  I»rtl  North  that  the  inhabitant*  of  Great 

Hritain,  couualeral  collectively.  j»i*l  otic  man  w ith  aunt  her  twenty-five 
shill  inn*  a year  in  uxm,  while  the  inhabitant*  of  our  American  colo- 
nies*, eOMMoml  colloethelv.  Mini  each  only  sixpence  a > ear  in  taxes  . 
be  aihled— I*  this  equitable  i—ReaJIrctum*  and  rrjteftitmt,  prroma! 
n»d  jndittml,  ft*  ammrfU  d irtlA  ptUMic  nfliiiri,  Hur»g  I hr  rrujn  of 
OtMfe  III.,  t-y  J'hn  iVirW'i,  Koj.,  Mrmbrr  of  t he  limn*  of  ('ummtm* 
m the  Jifleenth,  ntUcntfi,  and  eighteenth  putiuumnU>f  Oreai  Bn  taut. 
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blacks.  This  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  the  scheme  was  let 
drop,  and  totally  reprohuted  as  being  too  black, 
horrid,  and  wicked.  At  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  Iiord  John  Cavendish’s  amendment  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  278  against  108 ; and,  the 
original  question  then  being  put,  the  motion  for 
the  address  was  carried  without  a division. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham moved  an  amendment  on  the  address 
similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  Cavendish.  The 
debate  there  was  equally  warm.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
as  secretary  for  American  affairs,  admitted  that 
the  late  proceedings  had  been  unsuccessful,  but 
said  that  this  had  arisen  from  causes  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  ministerial  foresight.  Lord  Gower 
said  that  he,  with  his  brethren  in  office,  had  been 
greatly  deceived,  and  thereby  misled  in  their  con- 
duct with  respect  to  American  affairs ; and  that 
hence  it  proceeded  that  the  measures  adopted  were 
not  proportionate  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
services  required.  But  what  more  startled  the 
house  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  lord  privy  seal.  His  grace  condemned 
all  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  America  during 
the  last  twelve  months ; declaring  that  he  had  been 
deceived  and  misled  upon  the  whole  subject,  and 
that  ministers,  by  withholding  information  and 
misrepresenting  facts,  had  induced  him  to  lend 
his  countenance  to  measures  which  he  never 
approved.  Among  these  odious  measures  he 
mentioned  particularly  that  of  coercing  Ame- 
rica by  force  of  arms — an  idea  the  most  dis- 
tant from  his  opinion,  hut  which,  he  said,  he  was 
blindly  led  to  support  from  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  true  state  and  disposition  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  firm  persuasion  held  out  to  him  that  matters 
would  never  come  to  that  extremity — that  an  appear - 
ance  of  coercion  was  all  that  w as  required  to  nring 
about  a reconciliation — and  that,  the  stronger 
government  appeared,  and  the  better  it  was  sup- 
ported, the  sooner  all  disputes  would  be  amicably 
adjusted.  Continuing  his  startling  speech,  Grafton 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  a total  repeal  of  all 
the  American  ucts  which  bad  been  passed  since 
the  year  1763  could  now  restore  peace  nnd  happi- 
ness, or  prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  this 
country — consequences  which  he  could  not  think 
of  without  the  utmost  degree  of  grief  and  horror. 
Then,  following  the  course  of  his  quondam  col- 
league Chatham  still  more  nearly,  he  spoke  of 
the  ill  state  of  his  health,  declared  that  nothing 
could  have  brought  him  out  of  his  house  hut 
a conviction  of  his  being  right,  a knowledge  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and  a sense  of 
what  he  owed  to  it,  and  to  his  duty  and  conscience ; 
but  these  were  motives  which  operated  so  strongly 
upon  him,  that  he  would  come  down,  even  if  he 
were  obliged  to  come  in  a litter,  to  express  his  utter 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  pursuing  or  intended 
to  be  pursued.  Dr.  Hinchclitfe,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, described  by  Burke  as  a man  of  great 
eloquence  and  ability,  and  who,  in  the  preceding 
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session,  hud  spoken  and  voted  for  coercive  measures, 
followed  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  accounted  for 
the  change  in  his  sentiments  as  his  grace  had  done, 
by  imputing  it  to  misinformation,  deception,  and 
a total  failure  of  all  the  promises  which  hail  been 
held  out  to  Inin  by  ministers.  “ Nobody,”  says 
Burke,  “could  yet  tell,  or  even  guess  where  this 
defection  might  end : it  was,  however,  productive 
of  less  effect  than  might  have  been  expected.” # 
Ijord  Shelburne  blamed  ministers  for  all  the  mis- 
chief that  had  happened,  and  predicted  mischiefs  of 
a far  more  serious  nature.  Repeating  what  wus 
not  merely  the  principle  of  his  political  friend  and 
ally  Chatham,  but  still  the  conviction  of  all  public 
men  of  all  parties,  he  said  that  the  disseverance  and 
independence  of  America  must  be  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  this  disseverance  and  independence, 
he  thought,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  if  the 
government  of  this  country  persisted  in  their  plan 
of  coercion.  The  arguments  on  the  side  of  ministers 
were  much  the  suine  as  those  employed  in  the 
Commons  ; but  they  spoke  with  greater  freedom  of 
a desperate  faction  und  of  incendiaries  at  home,  to 
whom  they  attributed  the  progress  of  rebellion  in 
America.  They  insisted  that  the  numerous  loyal 
addresses  which  had  come  up  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  the  full  and  free 
voice  of  the  people,  obtained  without  any  mancruvre 
or  exercise  of  influence,  and  really  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  the  American 
quarrel,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  the  sove- 
reignty, the  dignity  und  rights  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  opposition  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
that  all  kinds  of  shameful  tricks  and  influences  had 
been  employed  to  obtain  those  loyal  addresses,  and 
that  the  only  addresses  which  had  not  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained,  and  which  spoke  the  sense  of 
the  people,  were  those  calling  for  the  dismissal 
of  ministers  and  for  concessions  to  the  Americans. 
At  II  o’clock  at  night  the  Murqucss  of  Rocking- 
ham's amendment  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
611  to  29 ; and  then  the  original  motion  for  the  ad- 
dress was  carried  by  the  majority,  including 
proxies,  of  76  to  33.  It  is  noticed  that  no  fewer 
than  two  bishops  voted  with  the  minority  on  this 
occasion.  Nineteen  peers  signed  a protest. t 
On  the  report  of  the  address  in  the  Commons, 
the  opposition  went  over  nearly  the  whole  ground 
again,  making  a main  stand  on  the  illegality  of 
sending  Hanoverian  troops  to  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca. Upon  this  ground  several  of  those  gentle- 
men who  culled  themselves  independent , as  not 
tied  to  cither  of  the  great  political  parties  contend- 
ing for  office  and  mastery,  sided  with  the  opposi- 
tion, and  strongly  disapproved  of  all  that  clause  in 
the  nddress  which  thanked  his  majesty  for  employ- 
ing the  electoral  troops.  Some  of  these  gentlemen, 
though  they  warmly  approved  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  address,  upon  this  account  only  went  away 
without  voting,  and  others  who  continued  in 
the  House  would  not  hold  their  disapproving 
tongues,  until  they  had  received  from  ministers  an 
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assurance  that  full  satisfaction  would  be  afterwards 
given  to  them  upon  that  subject.  But,  as  no  ex- 
planation whs  given  that  wus  at  all  satisfactory,  the 
latter  went  off  from  the  clause,  and,  on  that  point, 
again  joined  the  phalanx  of  opposition.  The 
whole  measure  of  employing  foreign  forces  wus 
denounced  by  many  voices  as  illegal,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutional ; as  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ; ns 
establishing  a precedent  of  a most  dangerous  tend- 
ency, inasmuch  as  it  recognised  a right  in  the 
crown  to  introduce  foreign  mercenaries  into  the 
British  dominions,  and  to  raise  armies  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  Thurlow,  one  of  the  two 
main  supports  of  Lord  North,  reminded  the  House 
that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  embraced  no 
part  of  the  king's  dominions  beyond  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain  ; that  it  did  not  extend  to  our  colo- 
nies, and  that  not  a man  had  been  brought,  or  was 
to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  w ithout  consent  of 
parliament.  Wcdderbume,  North's  other  main 
stay,  s i Hike  in  the  same  sense,  and  he  and  others 
represented  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the 
danger  of  delay ; and  a precedent  was  quoted  for 
bringing  troops  into  England  at  a moment  of  crisis, 
inasmuch  as  Dutch  troops  had  been  brought  over 
by  George  the  Second,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1745.  When  assailed  from  ull 
quarters,  by  many  of  his  friends  ns  well  as  by  his 
foes,  Lord  North  declared  that  he  was  the  adviser 
of  the  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech  which  al- 
luded to  the  foreign  troops,  thinking  it  perfectly 
justifiable  and  defensible  on  every  principle  both 
of  the  law  and  the  constitution.*  After  this  lie 
showed  some  parliamentary  generalship.  Tne 
mover  of  the  amendment,  to  please  the  independ- 
ent or  country  gentlemen,  withdrew  his  motion  of 
loud  disapprobation  ; and  the  follow  ing  quiet  words 
were  proposed  instead  of  it : — “ We  w ill  immedi- 
ately take  into  consideration  the  measure  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops  into  any  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  without  the 
previous  consent  of  parliament. ” Upon  this  the 
country  gentlemen  rallied  again  with  the  opposition 
— and  then  it  was  that  North,  with  great  address, 
availed  himself  of  a hint  thrown  out  on  purpose  by 
one  of  the  law  officers  : he  all  at  once  changed  his 
ground,  and,  quitting  the  high  tone  of  authority, 
said  that,  though  he  had  advised  the  measure,  and 
still  continued  to  think  it  right,  yet  as  other  gen- 
tlemen, for  whom  he  hud  ever  had  the  greatest 
deference,  seemed  to  lie  of  another  opinion,  he  had 
no  objection,  notwithstanding  any  votes  now  given, 
that  the  question  should  be  brought  again,  in  a re- 
gular and  parliamentary  manner,  before  the  House, 
when  he  would  abide  by  their  determination  ; and, 
if  the  measure  was  found  unconstitutional,  he  would 
rest  a defence  on  the  ground  of  necessity  only,  and* 
receive  the  protection  of  an  act  of  indemnity,  as 

• Some  of  Hi**  opposition  had  hinted  that  the  clause  and  the  mea- 
sure had  been  dictated  by  the  same  OWtralwii  influence  which,  the* 
Mid,  hud  been  visible  in  mi  many  other  matters,  and  uhlr-h  lud 
obliged  North  to  act  in  a violent  maimer,  contrary  to  his  natural  dis- 
position and  utnutd  couticUon. 
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usual  in  the  like  cases.  This  had  the  instant  effect 
of  bringing  back  the  country  gentlemen  to  his  j 
standard ; and,  upon  a division  at  one  o’clock  in  i 
the  morning,  the  address  was  passed  as  reported 
by  a majority  of  176  against  72.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  General  Conway  continued  his 
attack  upon  the  administration,  and  condemned 
the  American  war  as  cruel,  unnecessary,  unnatural, 
a butchery  of  his  fellow-subjects,  to  which  his  con- 
science would  never  consent!  He  even  asserted 
that  the  declaratory  act  ought  to  be  repealed,  though 
it  had  been  passed  under  his  own  auspices,  and 
though,  on  abstract  legal  principles,  he  thought  it 
perfectly  just.  As  well  as  several  other  gentle- 
men he  repeatedly  called  upon  ministers  for  full 
information  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  in 
order  that  men  might  know  what  ground  they 
stood  upon.  Even  some  of  the  country  gentlemen 
joined  in  making  these  demands,  representing  that 
they  had  gone  with  ministers  last  session  upon  a 
supposition  that  they  had  given  them  authentic  in- 
formation. As  all  the  accounts  recently  received 
were  of  a very  unfavourable  description,  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  prevent  tliese  inquiries.  He 
set  his  light  troops  in  motion,  to  distract  attention. 
One  gentleman  in  administration  said  that  there 
had  indeed  been  mismanagement  somewhere,  but 
whether  in  parliament  in  not  granting  a sufficient 
force  at  once  to  put  down  opposition  in  America, 
or  in  the  ministry  in  not  making  a proper  appli- 
cation of  the  force  granted,  or  in  the  generals  who 
commanded  at  Boston,  he  would  not  determine. 
Another  hanger-on  of  administration  thought  that 
the  error  certainly  lay  with  our  commanders  ; and 
something  was  said  of  instituting  a parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  General  Gage  and  the 
rest.  Others  of  these  skirmishers  were  so  candid 
ns  to  admit  that  there  might  possibly  have  been 
some  little  want  of  vigour  in  the  prime  minister ; 
but  then  they  consoled  him  and  themselves  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late;  and 
Lord  North  pledged  himself  to  be  more  vigorous 
and  more  active  for  the  future.  Administration, 
he  said,  proceeded  upon  such  information  as  they 
received ; if  other  gentlemen  were  in  possession  of 
better  information,  why  did  they  not  communicate 
it?  It  was  very  true  that  England  must  suffer 
by  this  unfortunate  war,  but  America,  he  said, 
would  suffer  much  more ; nor  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  America,  if  left  to  herself,  without  money, 
without  trade,  without  resources,  would  long 
prefer  a ruinous  war  with  the  mother-country 
to  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a happy  depen- 
dence upon  her.  It  was  neither  the  intention 
nor  the  wish  of  king  or  ministers  to  be  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, or  oppressive  to  the  Americans  ; a greater 
force  would  be  sent  out  to  decide  the  contest,  but  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  offers  of  mercy,  and 
when  the  contest  was  decided  a mild  and  equitable 
government  would  be  established. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  moved  a resolution — “ That  bringing 
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into  any  part  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  the 
electoral  troops  of  his  majesty,  or  any  other  foreign 
troops,  without  the  previous  consent  of  parliament, 
is  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.”  In  support  of 
this  motion  it  was  urged  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  ought  to  extend  to  our  colonies;  that  the 
Hanoverians  would  not  be  jnder  the  control  of  our 
military  law,  &c. ; that  the  putting  them  in  pos- 
session of  those  great  barriers  of  our  commerce 
and  maritime  power — Gibraltar  and  Minorca — 
was  every  way  unadvisable ; and,  finally,  that  the 
king  had  no  right  to  maintain  even  in  a colony,  or 
conquest,  or  in  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  British  crown,  any  troops  other  than 
wore  consented  to  by  parliament,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  as  to  nation.  The  majority  of  the  Lords, 
however,  argued  that  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  specified  “ within  the  kingdom,”  and  also 
“ in  time  of  peace that  the  foreign  troops  in 
question  were  not  within  the  kingdom,  and  that 
nobody  would  say  wc  were  at  present  tn  a time  of 
peace  and  tranquillity ; that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  expression  “ within  the  king- 
dom” meant  to  include  all  our  colonies — all  our 
distant  dependencies ; and  that,  even  giving  the 
words  that  latitude,  still  the  rebellion  and  state  of 
war  in  America  would  justify  the  employing  of 
foreign  troops  upon  the  very  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  flights.  They  further  urged  that  the  king  had 
been  at  all  times  competent  to  raise  and  keep  up 
an  army,  in  time  of  actual  war  or  rebellion,  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions ; that  in  this  case  the  Bill  of 
Rights  made  no  distinction  between  an  army  of 
natives  and  an  army  of  foreigners;  and  that 
foreigners,  even  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  had 
not  only  been  hired,  but  even  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  without  the  previous  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, which  there  was  no  time  to  obtain.  They 
again  dwelt  upon  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  for 
troops,  and  contended  that  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter’s resolution  would  betoken  a shameful  and 
unreasonable  distrust  of  the  crown.  The  opposi- 
tion rejoined ; but  after  a long  debate  the  previous 
question  was  carried  by  a majority  of  75  (includ- 
ing 22  proxies)  against  32  (including  1 proxy). 
Two  days  after,  a similar  resolution  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Commons  by  Sir  James  Lowther, 
and  there,  too,  the  previous  question  was  moved 
and  carried  by  a majority  of  203  against  81. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  North  was  censured  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  for  acceding  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a bill  of  indemnity;  and  Lord  Bar- 
rington, the  sccretary-at-war,  declared  that  he 
considered  such  a bill  unnecessary  and  disho- 
nourable ; that,  though  he  himself  had  been  a prin- 
cipal adviser  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  troops, 
he  wanted  no  such  protection,  and  should  pity  and 
despise  the  minister  who  could  require  such  a 
bill.*  Barrington  had  given  excellent  advice  as  to 

• A bill  of  indemnity  was,  however,  brought  in  and  panted  by  the 
Common*  ; but  H «u  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Upper  Home,  the 
opposition  arguing  that  it  would  be  * disgrace  to  afford  an  indemnity 
to  thoae  who  acknowledged  no  offence;  and  the  minute  rial  lord*, 
that,  u no  offence  had  been  committed,  no  indemnity  was  wanted. 
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the  whole  management  of  the  war  in  America ; 
and  this  advice,  if  not  absolutely  rejected,  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  followed.  Hence,  probably,  the 
severity  of  expression  against  the  prime  minister. 
The  noble  secretary-at-war,  moreover,  had  grow  n 
heartily  sick  of  his  post,  and  was  anxious  to  resign. 
Lord  Barrington,  how  ever,  for  the  present, consented 
to  drag  on  with  the  ministry ; but  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  in  consequence  of  his  decided  speeches, 
was  turned  out.  The  privy  seal,  which  his  grace 
had  held,  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies ; and,  to  the  indignation 
of  most  men,  and  the  astonishment  of  still  more, 
Lord  George  (Jermaine — the  proud,  imperious,  un- 
popular Sackville — who  had  been  shifting  and 
changing  between  the  ministerial  benches  and 
opposition,  but  who  of  late  had  taken  a decided 
part  in  all  the  coercive  measures  which  bad  been 
adopted,  was  made  secretary  for  the  colonic's,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  American  affairs. 
It  was  imagined  by  some  that  government  fancied 
a more  austere  and  inflexible  character  would  do 
that  business  better  than  the  mild  Lord  Dartmouth 
had  done  it  ;*  hut  the  opinion  abroad  in  the  world 
was  that  l>ord  George  w as  a man  w ithout  honour 
or  character,  obstinate  without  real  firmness,  and 
haughty  and  proud  without  any  real  courage.  At 
the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Rochford  retired,  and 
was  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern 
department  by  Lord  Weymouth;  and  a few  dajs 
after  **  the  wicked1*  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  opening  of  the  session  by 
the  severity  of  his  attacks  upon  administration,  w as 
called  to  the  privy  council  and  appointed  to  the 
sinecure  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre  beyond 
Trent.  This  also  astonished  most  people,  who 
knew  the  shameful  irregularities  of  Lyttelton’s 
life  and  conduct,  and  the  strictness  of  the  king 
113  to  all  moral  or  conventional  observances. 
But  George  III.  had  been  obliged  before  now  to 
admit  into  his  enbinct  and  court  lords  equally  de- 
praved or  iuregular : Lyttelton  renounced  his  close 
connexion  with  Chatham  and  Temple,  agreed  to 
defend  the  very  measures  be  had  attucked,  and  had 
eloquence  and  abilities  well  worth  a pricc.t 

As  early  as  the  30th  of  October  Lord  North 
had  brought  in  a hill,  in  conformity  with  a passage 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  for  enabling  the 
king  to  assemble  the  militia  in  cases  of  actual  re- 
bellion. Upon  the  second  rending  there  was  a 
warm  debate  upon  it.  “ The  principal  objection 
made  to  this  bill  was  the  prodigious  additional 
power  with  which  it  armed  the  crown,  tlsc  king 
being  enabled  by  it  to  draw  out  the  militia  in  case 
of  a rebellion  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  This 
was  said  to  be,  in  fact,  empowering  the  crown  to 
draw  the  militia  out  whenever  it  thought  fit,  ns  a 
pretence  could  never  be  wanting  for  the  purpose, 
while  there  was  a black  Carib  remaining  in  St. 
Vincent’s,  a runaway  negro  in  the  mountains  of 

• Burke,  in  Ann.  Hrjw. 

♦ Tlierr  were  nl»o  wine  new  rourt  appoint  men  t«.  I^ml  IVIInm 
»»»  Riaiie  keeper  of  iHtt  great  wuidrolie,  amt  Lout  Aihbumht  m 
groom  of  Uie  stole. 
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Jamaica,  or  a Hindoo  rajah  left  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.’**  It  was  urged  that  the  militia  had 
been  formed  under  the  express  condition  of  not 
being  called  out,  except  in  cases  of  invasion  or 
rebellion  within  the  kingdom;  that  by  this  new 
bill  it  would]  be  in  the  power  of  a minister  to 
embody  the  militia  whenever  lie  pleased ; and 
as,  when  embodied,  they  were  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  mutiny  act,  they  would  lie  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  converted  into  a regular  standing 
army.  It  was  represented  in  strong  and  severe 
terms  that  this  lull  w as  a rounding  ami  completing 
of  that  system  w hich  had  for  some  years  been  uni- 
formly pursued,  to  render  the  crown  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  and  to  place  the  people 
naked  and  defenceless  in  its  power.  The  opposi- 
tion enumerated,  as  signs  and  instances  of  this  sys- 
tem, the  great  increase  of  our  military  peace  esta- 
blishment, the  continually  growing  infiucucc  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  places  and  pensions,  the 
great  weight  given  to  the  crown  by  the  royal  mar- 
riage bill,  the  inordinate  pow’er  obtained  by  vio- 
lating the  rights  and  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  unusual  powers  granted  by  the  late 
Quebec  Act  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the 
design  to  overawe  the  nation  into  a submission  to 
any  measures  by  the  introduction  of  a foreign 
force.  And  they  added,  that  administration, ’taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  were 
attempting  to  bring  the  people  by  this  new  militia 
bill  under  martial  law,  and  to  make  that  law  part 
of  the  established  prerogative  of  the  crown.  On 
the  other  side  it  was  urged  by  find  for  Lord  North, 
that  these  were  dreams  and  chimeras  impossible 
ever  to  he  realised  in  a country  governed  like  Eng- 
land ; that  any  minister  would  risk  his  head  by 
culling  out  the  militia  of  England  under  false  pre- 
tences or  from  unconstitutional  motives ; that  he 
must  always  face  the  parliament  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  and,  if  ever  ins  conduct  w ns  such  as  gen- 
tlemen were  predicting,  he  would,  if  he  escaped 
the  scaffold,  be  certainly  sent  to  a mad- house. 
They  contended  that  a militia  was  the  great  con- 
stitutional defence  of  a free  country,  and  one  that 
had  always  been  called  for,  in  opposition  to  a 
standing  army,  by  the  most  celebrated  patriots,  by 
the  men  who  had  been  the  most  jealous  of  the 
pow  ers  of  the  crow  n.  As  there  w as  a necessity  for 
sending  the  regular  forces  abroad  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  people  in  America,  it 
became  necessary  to  adopt  some  mode  of  home 
security  and  defence  in  their  absence ; and  what 
mode,  it  was  asked,  could  he  so  proper  and  so  con- 
stitutional as  the  present?  Would  gentlemen 
who  complained  of  sending  a few  battalions  of 
Hanoverians,  who,  though  foreigners,  were  the 
king’s  subjects  and  our  natural  friends,  to 
strengthen  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, now  recommend  the  introduction  of 
foreigners  into  England? — or  would  they  wish 
that  our  ports,  our  docks,  our  very  capital  should 
be  left  open  to  the  enterprise  of  any  insidious 
* Ann.  Rrgia. 
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enemy  that  might  choose  to  take  advantage  of  our 
defenceless  situation  ? The  defence  of  England 
belonged  to  Englishmen  only,  and  his  majesty,  it 
was  said,  could  not  give  a more  striking  instance 
of  the  unbounded  confidence  he  reposed  in  their 
zeal,  affection,  and  loyalty,  than  by  putting  the 
protection  of  his  crown,  person,  ami  kingdom  in 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  England,  who  raised 
and  commanded  the  militia.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  it  was  noticed  by  opposition  that  the 
first  battalion  of  Devonshire  militia  in  an  address 
to  the  king  had  made  an  offer  of  their  service 
against  all  enemies,  internal  as  well  as  external ; 
and  this  was  interpreted  to  be  n very  significant 
threat  against  all  those  throughout  the  kingdom 
who  entertained  political  opinions  different  from 
those  of  the  court  and  cabinet,  and  more  particu- 
larly against  such  gentlemen  as,  in  fulfilling  their 
duly  to  God  and  their  country,  had  unremittingly 
laboured  in  parliament  to  prevent  a most  unna- 
tural and  ruinous  civil  war.  This  provoked 
counter- charges  from  ministers,  who  alleged  that 
efforts  had  been  made  to  deceive  his  majesty  as  to 
the  general  disposition  of  the  people ; and  that 
letters  from  a society  in  London,  which  colled 
Itself  the  Constitutional,*  had  been  circulated 
with  grent  industry,  recommending  the  people  to 
enter  into  associations  in  the  different  counties  and 
towns,  citing  as  an  example,  and  assigning  as  a 
motive,  the  successes  which  had  attended  that 
plan  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
This,  they  said,  had  induced  the  olliccrs  of  the 
first  regiment  of  Devonshire  militia  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  government ; and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
plain  country  gentlemen,  not  versed  in  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  party  subtilties,  should  look  upon 
the  letters  of  the  Constitutional  Society  ns  pro- 
posing less  than  another  revolution.  In  the  end 
the  second  reading  of  the  militia  bill  was  car- 
ried by  the  vast  majority  of  259  against  50  only. 
When  the  bill  was  in  committee  there  was  another 
debate,  and  Lord  North  was  assailed  with  more 
eloquence  and  more  arguments.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved,  to  the  effect  that  the  said  power 

• Hit*  hr«d  man  of  thii  society  w.r*  It*  Rev.  John  Home  (Home 
Took**',  who  in  1774  hail  been  brought  lieforc  the  ll<m*tr  of  Common* 
fiir  a lifol  on  the  apeuker,  in  the  1'ubUc  Advertiser.  Charlee  Fox 
had  pmpoml  committing  him  t*»  Newgale,  but  the  Ilou*c  voted  » 
commitment  to  the  tergeatit  at  arm*.  The  very  witty  ami  political 
parson  aboard  that  the  etidenre  against  him  was  defective,  and  he 
wan  diarh-vrgrd  the  next  day  on  i>ayiiig  the  feet.  In  the  month  of 
Augutt  of  tiie  present  y>ar  ( 1774)  Home  »u  brought  into  trouble  by 
an  advertisement,  niguod  by  him,  from  the  CuXITITUtiohai.  Society, 
reapertin^  the  A meric-*  n*  A prosecution  vm  commenced  1>y  govern- 
incut,  and  tlie  attorney -genera l filed  information*  rt  ifficui  again* 
all  the  printer*  in  whom  pa  pen  the  advertisement  had  appeared. 
The  law  proceeding*  ran  out  to  a great  length  ; and  it  wav  not  till 
th*  SMJth  of  Novrmlwf,  1777.  Ihnt  Horne  received  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  King’*  Reach.  Lord  Manifold  ifuliled  on  the  aiun*tro«ity 
of  hia  offence,  iu  proclaiming 'that  hi*  iwajeaty'*  troops  engaged  at 
(‘onoinl  aud  Lexington  liad  lieen  guilty  of  a bloody  murder.  Ilia 
mtMra  vraa.  that  lie  should  lie  iniprioowd  for  one  year,  pay  a fine  of 
3MW/.,and  find  security  for  hi*  good  liehaviour  for  llurc  vean,  liimielf 
in  400/.,  and  two  secuiitie*  in  !«c(.  each.  Reside*  railing  the  action 
n murder,  the  CoavrrrvnoHAr.  Society,  had  agreed  tliat  the  mm  of 

100/.  should  he  raisevl  *‘  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widow* , 
orphan*,  ami  aged  rmreuti  of  our  fcr/nerd  American  J'tlinr  nbftttt," 
who  had  preferred  oeath  to  ilavery,  and  had  fallen  ut  or  near  Is*x- 
ington  and  Concord.  Th U was  meant  a»  a «et  off  against  mlMrip- 
tion*  n»i*<*d  and  tieing  rai»«*<l  in  i«t>ndon  and  mauy  part*  of  KugUud 
for  the  widow  i and  orphan*  of  the  British  soldier*  wlio  had  perished! 
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granted  to  the  king  of  assembling  the  militia 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  continuance  of 
the  present  rebellion  in  America ; anti  the  op- 
position told  him  that  if  he  opposed  this  motion 
it  would  convince  them,  beyond  a doubt,  that 
their  worst  suspicions  respecting  the  bill  were 
well  founded.  But,  the  question  being  put,  this 
amendment  was  rejected  by  140  against  55. 
Another  amendment  was  then  moved,  that  the 
militia  should  not  be  culled  out  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  unless  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 
This  also  was  negatived.  A clause  was  then  pro- 
posed to  empower  or  authorise  his  majesty  to 
assemble  parliament  within  fourteen  days  when- 
ever the  'present  act,  in  the  event  of  a war  or  re- 
bellion in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
should  be  called  into  operation ; and  this  was 
agreed  to  without  a division.  On  the  third  read- 
ing, which  did  not  take  place  till  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, a rider  was  proposed  by  Sir  George 
Saville,  limiting  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  seven 
years ; and  this  was  not  resisted  by  ministers. 

Hitherto  Scotland  had  been  left  without 
any  militia.  In  the  month  of  December  Lord 
Mountstuart  brought  a bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  establishing  a militia  in  that  king- 
dom ; but  the  House  was  so  thin  at  the  time  that 
the  project  was  scarcely  discussed.  In  the  course 
of  the  session  the  bill  was  reproduced  and  fully 
argued.  It  was  eagerly  patronised  by  the  Scotch 
members,  and  had  the  apparent  sanction  of  admi- 
nistration ; yet  it  met  with  a strong  opposition, 
more  particularly  from  the  English  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  would  not  own  the  gentle  dominion  of 
I*ord  North  in  this  particular,  who  could  not  forget 
their  old  nationul  prejudices,  and  who  chose  to 
consider  the  scheme  as  a very  dangerous  innova- 
tion. The  liberal  opposition  sided  with  the  squire- 
archy ; the  bill  was  opposed  with  a great  deal  of 
illibcrality  in  all  its  stages  and  was  finally  rejected 
by  112  against  95,  Lord  North  finding  himself  in 
the  unusual  predicament  of  having  divided  in  the 
minority.  He  and  the  advocates  for  the  bill  had 
dwelt  upon  the  utility  of  a militia  as  a national 
defence,  and  had  urged  that  the  constant  loyalty 
and  invariable  attachment  to  government  which 
the  Scots  had  shown  for  many  years  post  hud 
removed  former  objections,  and  entitled  them  to 
have  arms,  like  the  English,  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  coasts  and  their  own  homes  and  property. 
Those  who  opposed  the  bill  said  that,  as  Scotland 
contributed  very  little  to  the  land-tax.  she  ought  to 
have  no  militia  unless  she  bore  all  the  expense 
herself ; that,  as  Scotsmen  were  too  subservient 
to  ministers,  they  might,  if  they  got  a militia,  em- 
ploy it  against  the  liberties  and  constitution  of 
England,  &c. 

Though  numerically  weak,  the  opposition  were 
strong  in  other  qualities : Barre  had  lost  none  of 
his  fire,  Burke  was  at  the  full  maturity  of  his 
splendid  powers,  and  Charles  Fox  was  every  day 
improving  as  an  orator  anti  debater.  Since  par- 
liament had  existed  there  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
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a more  rhetorical  and  eloquent  opposition,  and, 
certainly,  there  had  never  been  a more  active  one. 
They  renewed  the  contest  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, and  continued  to  divide  the  House  in  spite  of 
the  depressing  consciousness  that  every  division 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  their 
numbers.  When  the  navy  estimates  were  brought 
forward  in  the  committee  of  supply,  and  when 
ministers  asked  for  28,000  seamen,  including 
marines,  stating  that  seventy-eight  sail  of  all  kinds 
would  be  required  for  the  North  American  station 
alone,  they  represented  that  this  was  far  too  great 
for  a peace  establishment,  and  far  too  small  for 
such  a war  as  they  were  embarking  in  ; they 
affirmed  that  our  coasts  at  home  would  be  left 
naked  and  defenceless,  or  our  West  India  islands 
and  all  other  distant  sendees  abandoned;  they 
arraigned,  in  unequivocal  language,  the  whole 
management  of  our  naval  affairs  by  the  present 
administration;  and  they  accused  Sandwich,  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  not  merely  of  misma- 
nagement but  also  of  malversation.  When  the 
estimates  for  the  land  service  were  submitted 
there  was  a fresh  battle.  I*ord  Barrington,  as 
secretary-at-war,  asked  for  more  than  2,000,000/., 
which  was  to  include  the  statr,  levy-money,  and 
the  pay  of  the  five  Hanoverian  battalions.  His 
lordship  stated  that  the  whole  force  would  amount 
to  about  55,000  men,  of  whom  upw  ards  of  25,000 
would  be  employed  in  America.  But  he  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that,  as  yet,  hardly  any 
of  the  corps  were  completed,  and  that  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  recruiting.  This  might  arise 
not  less  from  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country  than  from  any  decided  aversion  of  the 
people  to  enlist  for  an  American  war.  The  re- 
cruiting serjeant  prospers  most  in  times  of  distress. 
Lord  Barrington  said  that  no  means  had  been  left 
untried ; — the  bounty-money  had  been  raised — the 
standard  of  height  had  been  lowered — attempts 
had  been  made  to  enlist  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  to  incorporate  foreigners  singly  into  Bri- 
tish regiments ; but  all  had  failed  of  the  expected 
effect,  and  the  recruiting  service  still  went  on  very 
languidly.*  Speaking  against  his  own  inward 
conviction,  he  said  that  an  army  in  America  was 
as  necessary  as  a strong  fleet,  and  that,  when  the 
operations  of  the  army  were  directed  to  specific 
serv  ices  and  supported  by  the  formidable  fleet,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  Americans  could  withstand 
it.  What  his  lordship's  real  sentiments  were  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  an  army  we  know 
from  some  admirable  letters  he  addressed  at  various 
times  to  ministers.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year  Barrington  had  distinctly  stated  to  the  prime 
minister  his  opinion  that  the  contest  would  cost  us 
more  than  we  could  ever  gain  by  complete  success. 

• HU  lordthip  elpTMtly  and  strongly  denial  that  tin?  difficulty  of 
procuring  men  w»«  owing  to  the  diaiiko  with  which  the  people  in 
groenU  regarded  the  urcacnt  war  ; and.  in  mentioning  several  cause* 
for  their  siacknc*«.  lie  rested  chiefly  on  the  flourishing  state  of  our 
manufacture*,  which,  though  it  brought  a tem|<orary  dirtm*  on  the 
military  acrrice,  waa  a proof  of  the  great  real  Mrength  and  wealth 
U tli«  kingdom,  and  it*  consequent  ability  to  support  thU  or  any 
other  war. 


[Book  I. 

If  coercive  measures  were  to  be  adopted,  h$ 
thought  they  ought  to  be  left  to  our  navy  and  to  a 
strong  blockading  force  without  land  troops.  To 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  then  secretary  for  Ameri- 
can affairs,  he  wrote : — 44  The  point  under  consi- 
deration at  present  is,  how  the  mother-country 
should  act  towards  colonies,  one  of  which  seems  to 
be  in  actual  rebellion,  and  many  more  on  the  verge 
of  it.  I will  begin  with  the  Massachusetts,  whose 
conduct  has  merited  the  most  severe  chastisement, 
and  is  such  as  would  justify  conquest ; but  I am 
against  employing  troops  to  conquer  that  country, 
for  the  following  reasons : — First,  I doubt  whether 
all  the  troops  in  North  America,  though  probably 
enow  for  a pitched  battle  with  the  strength  of  the 
province,  are  enow  to  subdue  it,  being  of  great 
extent  and  full  of  men  accustomed  to  fire-arms. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  hitherto  been  thought 
brave,  but  enthusiasm  gives  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  unknown  before.  If  the  Massachusetts  (with 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  end  Rhode 
Island  arc  said  to  have  made  common  cause)  were 
conquered,  they  must  be  kept  under  by  large 
armies  and  fortresses , the  expense  of  which  would 
be  ruinous  and  endless.  Second,  because  the 
most  successful  conquest  that  can  be  imagined 
must  produce  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  civil 
war.  Third,  because  a conquest  by  land  is  un- 
necessary, when  the  country'  can  be  reduced  first 
by  distress , and  then  to  obedience  by  our  manne 
totally  interrupting  all  commerce  and  fishery , 
and  even  seizing  all  the  ships  in  the  ports,  with 
very  little  expense  and  less  bloodshed.  To  this 
might  lie  added  the  punishment  of  the  factious 
chiefs  by  impeachment  or  bill,  if  their  persons  can 
be  secured ; but,  till  then,  any  judicial  proceedings 
would  provoke,  not  hurt,  and  confer  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  without  the  pain  of  it ; which  is  the 
perfection  of fanatical  beatitude.  In  respect  to 
the  other  colonies  south  of  New  England  u strict 
execution  of  the  act  of  navigation  and  other  restric- 
tive laws  would  probably  be  sufficient  at  present ; 
and  a small  addition  of  frigates  and  sloops  would 
so  execute  those  laws  as  to  prevent  almost  all  com- 
merce with  foreign  states.  Those  colonies  should 
also  be  left  to  deal  with  the  Indians , the  mother- 
country  withdrawing  the  establishments  made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  and  kept  up  till  this  day 
at  a great  expense.  Though  we  must  depend  on 
our  smaller  ships  for  the  active  part  of  this  plan, 

I think  a squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  should  be 
stationed  in  North  America,  both  to  prevent  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  and  any  attempt  of 
the  colonies  to  attack  our  smaller  vessels  by  sea. 
It  remains  to  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
with  our  troops.  I think  they  sliould  by  no  means 
remain  inactive  at  Boston,  where  their  spirits 
would  be  cowed,  while  the  colony  would  be  amaz- 
ingly enriched.  They  should  not  be  quartered  in 
any  of  the  provinces  which  have  sent  deputies  to 
the  congress ; for,  if  in  a large  body,  they  will 
enrich  those  colonies  as  they  now  do  New  England, 
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and,  if  separated  into  small  ones,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  useless  and  probably  be  insulted.  Very 
good  quarters  may  be  provided  for  them  in  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  East  Florida,  till  they  can  be 
employed  with  good  effect.  If  these  ideas  are 
well 'founded,  the  colonies  will  in  a few  months  feel 
their  distress ; their  spirits,  not  animated  by  any 
little  successes  on  their  part,  or  violence  of  perse- 
cution on  ours,  will  sink ; they  will  be  conse- 
quently inclined  to  treat,  probably  to  submit,  to  a 
certain  degree ; and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
whole  is  then  over,  for  then,  with  dignity,  we  may 
make  them  concessions.  I repeat,  our  contest  is 
merely  a point  of  honour ; and  Cardinal  *de  Retz 
wisely  observes*  911*1/  n*y  a rien  qui  doit  moins 
s'outrer  que  Vhonneur .** 

If,  as  many  military  men  think,  this  system  of 
blockade  would  have  been  attended  with  almost 
complete  success  even  in  a later  war,  when  the 
Americans  had  a considerable  fleet/  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  effect  if  it  had  been  adopted  at 
this  moment,  when,  properly  speaking,  they  had  no 
fleet  whatever,  and  no  formidable  fortifications  on 
their  coasts.  Lord  Barrington,  persisting  in  his  judi- 
cious notion,  wrote  to  Lord  North,  a few  weeks 
before  the  assembling  of  parliament, — “ As  it  is 
the  measure  of  government  to  have  a large  army 
in  North  America,  it  is  my  duty  and  inclination  to 
make  that  measure  succeed  to  the  utmost,  though 
my  own  opinion  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  Americans  may  be  reduced  by  the  Jlect , but 
never  can  be  by  the  army."  On  the  26th  of 
October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  king  opened 

Jiarliament,  his  lordship  wrote  another  warning 
etter  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  imploring  him 
not  to  think  of  marching  troops  into  the  interior  of 
the  colonies.  “ I hope,”  said  he,  “ the  idea  will 
not  be  entertained,  for  there  must  be  gTeat  danger 
of  the  force  wanting  many  essential  necessaries 
where  there  is  so  little  to  be  had — so  much  desire 
to  prevent  the  having  that  little — so  much  diffi- 
culty in  conveying  artillery,  stores,  provisions,  &c. 
— and  so  much  hazard  of  losing  communication 
with  the  8hip8.*’t  But  all  this  warning  and 
advice  was  thrown  away  upon  ministers,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  we  should  say,  upon  the  king,  who,  while 
he  implored  Barrington  to  remain  in  office,  fol- 
lowed plans  of  his  own,  and  imposed  them  upon 
Lord  North  and  the  rest  of  the  administration. 
For  the  present  it  was  held  that  the  naval  force 
must  be  accompanied  with  an  army ; and,  after 
a hard  contest,  the  estimates  of  ministers  were 
carried  by  a majority  of  nearly  four  to  one. 

The  petition  from  congress  which  Mr.  Penn 
had  presented  to  his  majesty  had  been  frequently 

• In  the  war  of  ISIS— 15. 

t Letten  in  the  Political  Life  of  William  Vi«count  Barrington,  by 
hi*  brother,  Shule.  Hukmp  of  Durhniu.  In  the  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  last  quoted,  he  nyi  with  great  earnestness— **  Allow  me 
0011*  more,  my  «l«*nr  lord,  to  remind  you  of  the  necessity  there  i*.  in 
all  military  matters,  not  to  stir  a step  without  full  consultation  of 
able  military  men,  after  giving  them  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  whole  matter  under  consideration,  with  all  its  ctrcnnutauees. 
I am  sensible  nothing  can  excuse  the  frequent  liberties  of  this  kind 
which  I take,  but  an  honewt,  disinterested  anxiety  for  the  public,  and 
a desire  to  serve  the  king  and  his  administration." 


brought  under  discussion.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  a copy  of  that  petition  was  laid  before 
the  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said  that  he  saw 
Mr.  Penn  below  the  bar,  and  that  he  should  move 
for  his  being  examined  by  the  House  before  they 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  petition. 
Ministers  opposed  this  proposition,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of  56  against  22.  The 
noble  mover,  who,  according  to  Burke,  was 
distinguished  for  his  perseverance,  then  made 
another  motion,  that  Mr.  Penn  should  be  examined 
on  the  next  day.  Considerable  resistance  was 
also  made  to  this  motion  ; but  at  last  ministers  re- 
luctantly agreed  that  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  examined  on  the  10th. 
Penn,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  wfas  personally  acquainted 
with  almost  alt  the  members  of  congress,  in  answer 
to  specific  questions,  said  that  no  designs  of  inde- 
pendency had  been  formed  by  the  congress — that 
the  members  composing  that  body  spoke  the  sense 
of  their  constituents,  and  that  the  different  pro- 
vinces would  be  governed  by  their  decisions — that 
the  war  was  levied  merely  in  defence  of  what  the 
colonists  thought  their  liberties — that  the  spirit  of 
resistance  was  general  in  the  colonies — that  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania  contained  about  60,000 
men  able  to  carry  arms,  and  that  of  these  20,000 
had  voluntarily  enrolled — that  an  additional  body 
of  4500  minute  men  had  since  been  raised  in  that 
province — that  they  had  means  and  materials  for 
casting  iron  in  great  plenty — that  they  cast  brass 
cannon  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  small  arms  in 
great  abundance  and  in  great  perfection — that  the 
colonies  had  founded  great  hopes  of  reconciliation 
upon  the  petition  which  he  had  brought  over  and 
presented  ; so  much  so  that  it  was  styled  the  Olive 
Branch — that  if  conciliatory  measures  were  not 
speedily  adopted  it  was  probable  they  would 
form  connexions  with  foreign  powers — that  con- 
gress still  really  wished  for  a continuance  of  their 
connexion  with  the  mother-country,  and  had  no 
intention  of  throwing  off  the  regulations  on  their 
trade,  &c.  Penn  was  an  honest  but  weak  man ; 
he  no  doubt  spoke  his  own  sentiments,  but  he  had 
assuredly  been  deceived,  like  so  many  others,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  congress  itself.  The 
real  makers  of  the  revolution  regarded  with  con- 
tempt this  Olive  Branch  : they  had  declared  against 
any  restrictions  or  regulations  of  their  trade,  and 
they  had  at  this  moment  begun  their  applications 
for  assistance  to  the  French  court ! These  facts 
had  been  exposed  by  more  than  one  member  of 
the  government : nevertheless  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond made  a motion  that  this  despised  Olive 
Braticht  this  hollow  petition,  was  sufficient  ground 
for  a conciliation  of  the  unhappy  differences  sub- 
sisting lietween  Great  Britain  and  America  ! In 
the  debate  which  ensued  the  Americans  were  again 
patted  on  the  back  by  the  opposition,  and  told 
that,  from  their  native  courage  and  the  nature  of 
their  country,  intersected  with  vast  rivers  and 
abounding  in  strong  inclosures,  thick  forests,  and 
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deep  and  impassable  swnmps,  they  were  invin- 
cible! The  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was, 
however,  negutived  by  86  against  33.  Some  of 
the  majority  very  aptly  contrasted  the  smooth  lan- 
guage of  the  petition  to  the  king  with  the  rough 
and  hitter  language  of  the  addresses  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  people  of  Ireland, • 
which  were  adopted  by  congress  at  the  same 
time  as  the  said  petition,  which  were  sent 
over,  like  firebrands,  with  this  Olive  Branch,  and 
now  industriously  circulated  in  order  to  involve 
the  whole  empire  in  insurrection  and  rebellion. 
These  noble  lords  hud  no  doubt  that  the  addresses 
to  the  popular  bodies  at  home  spoke  the  real  sense 
and  wishes  of  congress,  and  that  the  petition  w as 
merely  an  insidious  attempt  to  impose  upon  the 
king  and  parliament : — at  all  events,  documents  so 
different,  and  adopted  at  the  same  moment  of  time, 
could  not  both  be  sincere.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  a series  of  j»er- 
plexing  motions — that  ministers  should  lay  before 
the  House  an  account  of  the  number  of  forces  serv- 
ing in  America  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  with  their  several  stations  and  distribu- 
tions—that  they  should  lay  before  the  House  the 
precise  state  of  the  army  now*  in  America — that 
they  should  lay  before  them  all  the  plans  that  had 
been  adopted  for  providing  winter  quarters  for  those 
troops — that  they  should  produce  an  estimate  of  the 
forces  now  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and,  lastly, 
that  an  estimate  of  the  military  force  nccessaiy 
to  be  sent  against  America,  with  a precise  account 
of  the  number  of  artillery,  &c.,  should  also  be  laid 
before  the  House.  Ministers  objected  that  nothing 
would  better  please  and  serve  the  Americans  than 
such  ample  disclosures;  that  it  was  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  office,  as  well  as  to  every  maxim  of 
war  and  common  sense,  to  furnish  our  enemies 
with  such  intelligence.  Earl  Gower  asserted,  on 
the  credit  of  an  officer  of  eminence  in  America, 
that  the  measures  determined  upon  here  were  much 
sooner  known  in  the  rebel  camp  than  in  the  king's 
army!  As  usual,  the  debate  wandered  to  the 
original  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  the  real  object 
and  intention  of  congress.  Camden,  Shelburne, 
and  other  lords  in  opposition,  treated  the  assertion 
that  America  was  aspiring  at  independence,  as  an 
unfounded  calumny.  On  the  other  side,  the  new 
convert,  Iiord  Lyttelton,  contended  that  everything 
proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ; and  Lord  Mans- 
field, the  great  legal  authority  of  the  day,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion.  Mansfield's  speech,  on 
this  occasion,  was  much  admired,  and  it  appears  to 
have  carried  conviction  to  many  minds  which  had 
half  doubted  before.  He  observed  that  Sir  Josioh 
Child  (the  eminent  political  economist  of  the  pre- 
ceding century)  hail  foretold,  previously  to  the 
year  1688,  that  the  Americans  would  finally  at- 
tempt to  be  our  rivals  in  power,  commerce,  and 
manufactures ; and  that  Davenant  had  clearly  fore- 
seen that,  whenever  America  should  find  herself 

* Wb  will,  lit  a future  page,  give  aimc  •pecimena  of  lime  inflam- 
matory a<ldi«Mt  to  tlir  lruh. 
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strong  enough  to  contend  with  the  mother  country, 
she  would  naturally  endeavour  to  become  a separate 
and  independent  state.  “ This,”  said  Mansfield, 
“ has  been  the  constant  object  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  almost  from  her  earliest  infancy.  Their 
struggles  compelled  King  William  to  revoke  his 
former  charter,  and  give  them  a new  one;  and, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  to  procure  an 
act,  that  no  law  originating  in  the  colonies  should 
be  valid  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  These 
disputes  have  scarcely  ever  subsided : in  the  year 
1733,  Mr.  Talbot,  afterwards  chancellor,  proposed 
a series  of  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
indicating  the  precise  nature  of  the  disputes,  and 
fully  asserting  doctrines  similar  to  those  now  main- 
tained by  the  British  parliament.  The  new  ad- 
ministration formed  in  1756  were  extremely  un- 
willing to  engage  in  a war  on  account  of  America ; 
and  would  have  avoided  it,  had  not  circumstances 
given  another  turn  to  the  subsisting  disputes.”  “ I 
do  not  assert,”  he  continued,  “ that  America  was 
not  the  true  cause  of  the  war ; I am  certain  it  was. 
A vulgar  opinion  prevailed,  the  reverse  of  tnith, 
that  we  armed  in  defence  of  Hanover  ; but,  what- 
ever form  the  war  might  afterwards  assume,  it  was 
originally  undertaken  for  the  preservation  of  Ame- 
rica. At  the  peace,  the  inconveniences  which  have 
since  arisen  were  partly  foreseen  ; but  they  were, 
with  suitable  wisdom,  balanced  against  those  which 
might  result  from  the  other  part  of  the  alternative. 
The  restoration  of  Canada  to  France  would  have 
been  the  source  of  endless  contention. ” In  pro- 
ceeding, Mansfield  exposed  the  conduct  of  Camden, 
Grafton,  and  others  w ho  had  assented  to  the  bills 
which  had  hurried  on  the  American  quarrels,  and 
who  were  now  so  boldly  condemning  others  for 
those  very  bills.  “ At  the  time,”  said  his  lordship, 
“ of  imposing  the  stamp  duties,  an  idea  prevailed, 
that  America,  from  her  increased  power  and  ability, 
should  contribute  to  ulleviatc  the  burdens  with 
which  she  had  been  instrumental  in  loading  this 
country.  I shall  not  discuss  the  propriety  of  the 
measure;  from  succeeding  events  I regret  its 
adoption,  but  at  the  time  it  encountered  no  opposi- 
tion. The  next  year  the  declaratory  law  was  passed 
with  equal  unanimity.  In  a year  after,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  (Camden),  being  then 
at  the  head  of  his  majesty’s  councils,  and  pre- 
siding on  the  woolsack,  was  present  when  the 
port  duties  were  imposed,  hut  offered  not  the 
slightest  resistance.  When  the  resolutions  for 
extending  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  relative  to 
the  trial  of  persons  for  offences  committed  out  of 
the  realm,  were  voted,  the  same  learned  lord  re- 
tained his  situation,  and  the  noble  duke,  who  made 
the  motion  this  day,  then  presided  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury;  both  were  in  the  cabinet,  and  yet 
not  a word  was  said  against  the  measure!  I look 
back  with  sorrow  to  all  these  transactions.  Lastly, 
the  bill  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  on  which 
the  learned  lord  hath  this  day  bestowed  so  many 
hard  names,  was  passed  without  opposition.  If 
these  acts  were  justifiable,  those  which  succeeded 
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were  equally  so.  America  docs  not  complain  of 
particular  injuries  so  much  as  the  violation  of  her 
rights ; in  one  place  congress  sum  up  the  whole 
of  their  grievances  in  the  passage  of  the  declaratory 
act  which  asserts  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  power  of  making  laws  for  America  in  all 
cases.  Hence  arises  the  dispute;  they  positively 
deny  the  existence,  not  the  mode  of  exercising  the 
right:  they  would  allow'  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
a nominal  sovereignty,  but  no  more : they  would 
renounce  dependency  on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
but  not  on  the  person  of  the  king,  whom  they 
would  reduce  to  a cipher.  In  fine,  they  would 
stand  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  as  Hanover  now 
stands ; or,  rather,  as  Scotland  stood  towards 
England  before  the  Union.’*  His  lordship  then 
advanced  other  facts  and  deductions,  to  prove  that 
total  independence  was  the  object  of  America — that 
Great  Britain  could  not  concede  any. one  claim 
without  relinquishing  all,  and  admitting  dissever- 
ance  and  independence,  which,  he  supposed,  was 
not  intended  by  any  of  their  lordships ; and  he 
concluded  by  warning  them  that  measures  of  con- 
ciliation would  only  furnish  grounds  for  new 
claims,  or  produce  terms  of  pretended  obedience 
and  submission.  The  Duke  of  Grafton’s  string  of 
resolutions  was  rejected  without  a division. 

In  the  Commons  the  warlike  ardour  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  was  considerably  cooled  by  Lord 
North’s  moving,  on  the  13th  of  November,  that 
the  land  tax  should  be  raised  to  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.  Some  of  the  opposition  congratulated 
the  squires  upon  this,  the  enviable  first-fruits  of 
their  darling  coercive  American  measures  ; while 
others  attempted  to  show  that  it  would  be  a per- 
petual mortgage  on  their  estates.  An  amendment 
was  moved  that  the  land  tax  should  be  three  shil- 
lings instead  of  four,  but  this  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  182  to  47,  and  then  the  original  motion 
passed  of  course.  During  this  debate  Lord  North 
assured  the  country  gentlemen  that  the  idea  of 
taxation  and  levying  some  revenue  from  America 
was  not  abandoned ; and  that,  when  anything  of 
that  sort  dropped  from  ministers,  it  meant  no  more 
than  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  present.  The 
party  he  addressed  not  only  wished  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  sovereignty,  but  also  for  American 
taxes  to  go  to  the  diminution  of  their  own  burdens. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  Burke,  after  presenting 
a petition  against  the  prose  ution  of  the  war,  made 
his  famous  motion,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for 
composing  the  present  troubles  and  quieting  the 
minds  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  America.  The 
hill  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  I.,  de  tallagio  non  concedudo.  Still  con- 
fident that  the  Americans  were  not  aiming  at  a 
separate  political  existence,  but  would  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  a redress  of  grievances,  Burke  pro- 
posed the  total  renunciation  of  taxation,  the  repeal 
of  all  obnoxious  laws  and  acts  of  parliament 
passed  since  the  year  1766,  a full  amnesty  for  nil 
offences,  and  a recognition  of  the  congress,  in  order 
to  a final  adjustment  of  all  and  every  part  of  the 


quarrel.  His  speech  occupied  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  spite  of  its  great  merits  it 
thinned  the  House,  which  seems  at  that  period,  to 
have  considered  that  the  greatest  orator  ought,  on 
no  account,  to  exceed  one  hour  in  one  speech.  He 
did  not  conceal  that  the  adoption  of  these,  measures 
would  necessarily  involve  a change  in  the  ministers, 
who,  he  said,  had  brought  the  country  into  this 
dilemma,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  lie  urged 
that  any  delay  was  dangerous  ; that  if  the  quarrel 
continued  the  Bourbon  powers  would  certainly  in- 
terfere ; and  that  this  country  was  utterly  incapable 
of  coping  with  America,  if  backed  by  France  and 
Spain.  Though  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
colonics  were  aiming  at  independence,  he  said  that 
America  could  be  retained  by  her  good  inclinations 
alone.  If  this  failed  all  failed,  and  it  were  better 
to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  colonies  before  we 
ruined  ourselves  and  irritated  them,  than  after  wc 
had  annihilated  their  affections  for  ever.  He  was 
answered  by  Governor  Pownall,  who  denied  that 
any  renunciation,  or  repeal,  or  amnesty,  on  our 
part,  would  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
increasing  the  pride  and  resistance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  who  accused  the  colonists  of  having  all 
along  entertnined  notions  far  more  extreme  than 
any  they  had  ventured  to  express  until  recently. 
Pownall  also  maintained  that  to  repeal  up  to  1760 
only  would  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Americans,  who 
demanded  a repeal  up  to  1763,  including  the 
withdrawal  of  the  declaratory  act  that  affirmed.our 
sovereignty  and  supremacy.  Nay,  he  insisted,  that 
to  satisfy  the  Americans,  the  repeal  must  be  ex- 
tended as  far  back  as  to  1672.  “ They  complain,” 
said  he,  “ of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  ; now'  that 
is  ns  old  as  the  act  of  navigation.  To  my  argu- 
ment it  is  nothing  how  far  this  is  right  or  wrong, 
grievous  or  otherwise;  but  the  Americans  com- 
plain of  it ; and,  if  the  bill  which  is  to  afford 
redress  and  concede  to  their  complaints,  must  he 
effectual  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence,  this 
hill  docs  not  go  far  enough.”  Other  gentlemen 
urged,  that,  though  Burke’s  bill  did  not  concede 
nearly  enough  to  satisfy  the  Americans,  it  conceded 
a great  deal  too  much  for  us ; that  it  would  be 
acknowledging  and  establishing  a principle  that 
parliament  never  had  nnv  right  to  dispose  of 
American  revenue  or  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
colonies;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  House  re- 
mained of  opinion  that  nothing  less  than  coercion 
in  its  ffill  extent  would  be  of  any  avail.  Charles 
Fox,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  all  the  best  orators 
of  opj>osition  combated  long  but  in  vain  for  the 
principles  of  Burke’s  bill:  when  the  House 
divided,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  previ- 
ous question,  which  had  been  moved  by  ministers, 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  just  two  to  one,  the 
numbers  being  210  against  105.  This,  however, 
was  a nearer  division  than  had  taken  place  on  these 
questions  for  a very  long  time,  the  majority  usuully 
standing  to  the  minority  as  three,  or  nearly  four, 
to  one.  Four  days  after  this  ministers  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  a bill  for  absolutely 
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prohibiting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Ame- 
rica, and  for  repealing,  as  useless  and  inapplicable, 
the  Boston  port  bill  and  restraining  acts,  passed 
last  session ; as  civil  coercion  against  civil  crimes 
— sis  provisions  which  were  wholly  ineffectual 
in  a state  of  war.  Lord  North  explained  a clause 
respecting  commissioners  who  were  to  be  sent  out 
by  the  crown  : these  functionaries  were  to  inquire 
into  the  real  circumstances  of  the  colonies ; to 
remedy  real  grievances ; and,  if  any  part  or  whole 
colony  should  return  to  obedience,  they  were  to 
declare  that  colony,  or  part  of  it,  to  be  at  peace, 
upon  which  all  the  restrictions  in  the  present  bill 
were  to  cease.  In  vindicating  his  own  ministerial 
conduct,  North  observed,  that  the  dispute  about 
taxation  was  not  begun  by  him,  but  by  his  prede- 
cessors in  office ; that  he  had  found  the  country 
and  parliament  determined  not  to  surrender  that 
right ; and  that,  if  the  colonics,  by  ap[>ealing  to 
arms,  chose  to  make  war  the  medium,  he  must 
pursue  it  through  that  medium,  although  he  should 
constantly  keep  peace  in  view  as  the  true  point  to 
be  obtained.  Upon  these  principles  he  was  resolved 
to  act  without  any  flinching  or  wavering.  The 
whole  fire  of  opposition  w as  rekindled  by  the  bill, 
and  by  these  declarations.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  cutting  off  at  the  root  all  hopes  of  future  ac- 
commodation ; that  it  was  driving  England  and 
America  to  the  fatal  extremity  of  absolute  conquest 
on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  independence  on  the 
other ; that  it  was  forcing  the  Americans  into  the 
arms  of  some  foreign  power,  and  that  it  would  end 
in  causing  us  the  loss,  not  merely  of  all  our  colonies 
in  North  America,  but  of  all  our  West  India  islands, 
hazarding  at  the  same  time  the  security  of  every 
remaining  part  of  our  empire,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  it  was  situated.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  Baid  that  the  Americans  were  already  doing 
their  worst  ngainst  us,  were  already  in  a state  of 
war,  which,  while  it  continued,  must  be  carried  on 
in  every  manner,  as  if  against  alien  enemies. 
Charles  Fox  moved  as  on  amendment,  that  the 
whole  body  and  title  of  the  bill  should  be  left  out, 
excepting  only  the  parts  of  it  which  repealed  the 
Boston  port  bill  and  the  restraining  acts.  This 
gave  rise  to  another  very  warm  debate ; but,  upon 
the  question  being  put,  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  192  against  64.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
Admiral  Lord  II owe,  who  was  soon  to  sail  with 
the  fleet  for  America,  spoke  with  much  feeling  of 
the  horrors  of  civil  war : he  declared  he  knew  no 
struggle  so  painful  as  that  between  a soldier’s  duties 
as  an  officer  and  as  a man : — if  left  to  his  own 
choice  he  should  decline  serving;  but,  if  com- 
manded, it  became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not 
refuse  to  obey.  General  Conway  said  that  a war 
with  our  fellow  subjects  in  America  differed  very 
widely  from  a w'arwith  a foreign  nation ; and  that, 
before  an  officer  drew  his  sword  against  his  fellow 
subjects,  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  conscience 
whether  the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  said  that 
such  sentiments,  if  once  established  as  doctrine, 
must  tend  to  a dissolution  of  all  government. 
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Petitions  from  the  West  India  merchant*  were 
presented,  and  counsel  heard  against  the  bill : it 
was  opposed  in  all  its  stages,  and  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed  in  committee,  but  it  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  without  any 
alteration,  by  a majority  of  112  against  only  16. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  exclude  Georgia 
from  its  severities,  but  proof  was  adduced  that  that 
colony  had  put  itself  on  a level  with  the  rest.  In 
the  House  of  Iiords  the  contest  was  renewed  w'ith 
equal  heat  and  personality.  The  peers  in  opposi- 
tion denied  that  the  Americans  were  in  a state  of 
rebellion : — they  had  taken  up  arms,  but  we  had 
driven  them  to  it  by  our  violence,  injustice,  and 
oppression.  Lord  Lyttelton  loudly  denounced  this 
immoderate  licence  of  language,  and  Lord  Denbigh, 
as  hot  and  petulant  as  ever,  said  that  those  who 
defended  rebellion  were  little  better  than  rebels 
themselves,  there  being  no  great  difference  between 
traitors  and  those  who  openly  or  privately  abet 
treason ! Eight  peers  signed  a protest ; a petition 
was  presented  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol, 
praying  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  might  be 
suspended  for  two  months ; several  amendments 
were  proposed,  but  always  ineffectually;  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Lords,  on  the  21st  of  December, 
without  a division.  By  this  time  some  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  the  march  of  the  two  American 
armies  to  our  Canadian  frontiers.  In  a speech, 
delivered  previous  to  the  last  reading  of  the  trade- 
prohibiting  bill.  Lord  Mansfield  had  exclaimed, 
“ We  arc  now  in  such  a situation  that  we  must 
either  fight  or  be  pursued.  If  wc  do  not  get  the 
better  of  America,  America  will  get  the  better  of 
us ! They  have  begun  to  raise  a navy ; trade,  if 
left  free  to  them,  will  beget  opulence,  and  enable 
them  to  hire  ships  from  foreign  powers.  It  is  said 
the  present  war  is  only  defensive  on  the  part  of 
America.  Is  the  attack  on  Canada  a defensive  war  ? 
Is  their  prohibiting  all  trade  and  commerce  with 
every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  starving 
our  sugar  islands,  acting  on  the  defensive  ? No  ; 
though  those  people  never  offended  us,  we  will  dis- 
tress them,  say  they,  because  that  will  be  distress- 
ing Great  Britain.  Are  we,  in  the  midst  of  all 
outrages  of  hostility,  of  seizing  our  ships,  entering 
our  provinces  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies,  and 
seizing  our  forts,  to  stand  idle,  because  wc  are  told 
this  is  an  unjust  war,  and  wait  till  the  Americans 
have  brought  their  arms  to  our  very  doors  ? The 
justice  of  the  cause  must  give  way  to  our  present 
situation  ; and  the  consequences  which  must  ensue, 
should  we  now  recede,  would,  nay  must,  be  in- 
finitely worse  than  any  we  have  to  dread,  by  pur- 
suing the  present  plan,  or  agreeing  at  once  to  a 
final  separation .” 

a.  n.  1776. — The  American  addresses  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  produced  some  very  evident 
effects,  particularly  among  the  people  of  Dublin 
and  the  Protestant  dissenters.  After  voting  thanks 
to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  on  his  resignation, 
and  the  same  compliment  to  those  peers  who  had 
“ supported  the  constitution,  and,  in  opposition  to  a 
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weak  and  wicked  administration,  protested  against 
the  American  restraining  acts,”  the  sheriffs  and 
common  council  of  Dublin  were  anxious  to  imi- 
tate the  city  of  London,  and  sent  over  a strong  peti- 
tion and  remonstrance  to  the  king.  The  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  opposed  this;  whereupon  the  com- 
mon council  declared  their  great  grief  for  the  in- 
jured inhabitants  of  America,  and  for  their  own 
brave  countrymen,  sent  or  about  to  be  sent  to 
that  continent  to  slaughter  their  innocent  fel- 
low subjects;  and, 'with  respect  to  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  they  resolved  tliat  who- 
ever refused  to  consent  to  a dutiful  petition,  tend- 
ing to  undeceive  the  king,  and  by  which  the  effu- 
sion of  one  drop  of  subject  blood  might  be  pre- 
vented, was  not  a friend  to  the  constitution  ! Soon 
after  this,  when  the  Irish  parliament  assembled, 
they  rejected  a money  bill  transmitted  from  Eng- 
land, upon  the  plea  that  it  had  been  altered  in 
council.  And  a little  later,  when  Lord  Harcourt, 
the  lord  lieutenant,  proposed  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  4000  men, 
and  accept  in  their  stead  an  equal  number  of 
foreign  protestant  troops,  to  be  maintained  without 
any  expense  to  Ireland,  they  very  reluctantly  as- 
sented to  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  receive  the  foreign  troops. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess 
these  embarrassing  matters  were  brought  before 
the  English  parliament,  where  Mr.  Thomas Towns- 
hend  moved  for  a committee  of  inquiry,  on  the 
allegation  that  Lord  Harcourt  had  made  u disposal 
or  offer  of  the  public  money  without  consulting  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  and  had  thereby  been 
guilty  of  a breach  of  privilege.  Ministers  were 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  no  two  of  them  agreed  in 
their  modes  of  defence.  It  was  clear  that  they,  or 
Lord  Harcourt,  had  bceu  at  fault;  but  even  the 
opposition  admitted  the  great  merits  of  Harcourt’s 
administration  in  Ireland;  and  the  motion  was 
quashed  by  a majority  of  224  against  106.  An- 
other motion  on  the  same  subject  was  got  rid  of  by 
the  previous  question.  In  a few  days  after — on 
the  20th  of  February — Mr.  Fox  made  a motion 
for  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
ill  success  of  his  Majesty *s  arms  in  North  America, 
as  also  into  the  causes  of  the  defection  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  This  was  in 
the  obvious  intention  of  overpowering  the  admi- 
nistration by  popular  outcry,  and  a full  exposure 
of  all  that  Montgomery  and  Arnold  had  done  in 
Canada.  In  a speech  of  uncommon  power  Fox 
maintained  that  the  ultimate  design  of  government 
was  the  total  destruction  of  our  constitution,  &c. 
He  proposed  to  commence  his  inquiries  at  the 
month  of  February,  1774,  as  the  ern  when  co- 
ercive measures  were  unquestionably  determined 
upon.  Blame,  he  said,  must  be  imputable  to  mi- 
nisters at  home,  or  to  our  military  commanders 
abroad  : — either  the  former  had  planned  measures 
which  were  impracticable,  or  else  the  latter  had 
failed  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  and  were 
incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  He  then  drew  a 
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most  striking  picture  of  the  mismanaged  war,  and 
taxed  parliament  with  servilely  acquiescing  in 
schemes  that  had  been  conceived  in  folly  and  ig- 
norance, and  executed  in  imbecility.  Excited  by 
this  speech,  even  several  of  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment joined  in  calling  for  an  inquiry ; but  upon  a 
division  Fox’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a majority 
of  240  against  104.  On  the  29th  of  February  the 
treaties  lately  entered  into  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Hessc-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse- Dannstadt,Tor  the  hire 
of  troops  for  the  American  service,  to  the  amount 
of  about  17,000  men,  were  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons.*  Lord  North  moved  to  refer  them 
to  the  committee  of  supply.  This  instantly  led  to 
a most  vehement  debate.  The  chief  arguments 
used  by  ministers  to  excuse  or  justify  this  hiring 
of  foreign  mercenaries  were — that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  raising,  in  time,  a sufficient  number 
of  men  at  home — that,  even  if  native  forces  could 
have  been  raised,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  could  answer  the 
purpose  so  well  as  tried,  experienced  veterans — 
that  it  would  be  a terrible  loss  to  withdraw  so  many 
hands  from  our  manufactures  and  husbandry — that 
the  expense  with  native  troops  would  not  end  with 
the  war,  but  would  leave  the  nation  saddled  with 
the  lasting  incumbrance  of  half-pay  for  near  thirty 
battalions,  &c.  They  also  represented  that  the 
foreign  troops  would  cost  much  less  for  their  main- 
tenance than  English  troops,  and  they  closed  their 
many  arguments  by  observing  that  this  measure 
was  no  novelty,  os  we  had  at  all  times  been  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  foreigners  in  our  wars. 
To  this  the  opposition  replied  that  the  measure  was 
disgraceful,  and  that  England  was  degrading  her- 
self by  applying  to  the  petty  princes  of  Germany 
for  succours  against  her  own  subjects ; that  the 
troops  had  been  obtained  at  an  immoderately  high 
price;  that  nearly  7/.  1 Or.  levy  money  was  paid 
for  every  man,  and  that  the  princes  who  let  them 
out  like  sluves,  or  beasts  of  draught,  were  to  be 
subsidised  besides  : thus  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  supplied  4084  men,  was  to  get  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  15,519/. ; the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
who  furnished  12,000  men,  was  to  get  10,281/.  per 
annum;  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  ffir- 
nished  688  men,  was  to  get  annually  6000/. ; and, 
besides  all  this,  the  King  of  England  guaranteed 
the  dominions  of  these  princes  against  foreign 
attack.  Lord  George  Germaine  and  I»rd  Bar- 
rington were  compelled  to  confess  that  the  terms 
were  such  as  the  princes  had  prescribed,  and  ne- 
cessity compelled  ministers  to  accept  /f  The 

• During  the  Christmas  recrw  Gibbon  wrote  to  hU  friend ;— *«  You 
know  wo  have  pH  Germans  from  Hnnr,  Bruuiwifk,  and 

Urw  Darmstadt.  I think  our  meeting  will  lie  lively ; a spirited 
minority,  and  a desponding  majority.  The  higher  people  are  plnrcd 
the  more  gloomy  are  tlu-ir  countenances,  the  more  melanrlioly  their 
language.  You  may  cull  this  cowardice,  but  I fear  it  arises  from 
their  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge)  of  the  difficulty  and  magnitude 

of  this  business 1 much  fear  that  our  leaders  nave  not  a genius 

which  can  act  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles." — Letters  to  Sheffield. 

t There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hirers  out  of  the  limbs,  blood 
and  lives  of  their  subjects  had  driven  a very  hard  bargain.  Besides 
the  aunual  payment  which  was  secured  su  long  as  the  troops  con- 
tinued to  serve,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to  receive  doable  tha 
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opposition  did  not  fail  to  make  u«e  of  the  very  to  88.  When,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  House 

strong  arguments  that  naturally  suggest  themselves  received  the  report  from  the  committee,  new  ob- 

against  the  practice  of  letting  out  to  hire  men  who  jections  were  started  to  different  parts  of  these 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  in  question.  German  treaties,  and  another  warm  debate  ensued. 

Lord  Irnham,  who,  since  the  conduct  of  the  court  The  only  amendment,  however,  that  was  carried 

to  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  had  become  a down-  was  rather  of  a paltry  nature — an  address  to  his 

right  patriot,  quoted  Don  Quixote  with  some  hu-  majesty,  moved  by  Colonel  Barre,  to  desire  him  to 

mour  and  effect,  and  ended  with  a compliment  to  use  his  interest  that  the  German  troops  in  British 

the  American  people.  “ I shall  say  little,”  ob-  pay,  now  or  hereafter,  might  be  clothed  with  the 

served  his  lordship,  “ as  to  the  feelings  of  those  manufactures  of  this  country.  Iu  the  House,  of 

princes  who  can  sell  their  subjects  for  such  pur-  Lords  the  whole  strength  of  opposition  was  ar- 

])oses.  We  have  read  of  the  humourist  Sancho’s  rayed  against  the  treaties,  and  against  the  principle 

wish — that,  if  he  were  a prince,  all  his  subjects  of  hiring  mercenaries  to  fight  our  battles.  The 

should  be  blackamoors,  as  he  could,  by  the  sale  of  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  an  address  to  counter- 

them,  easily  tum  them  into  ready  money ; but  that  mand  the  march  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  to  sus- 

wish,  however  it  may  appear  ridiculous,  and  un-  pend  hostilities  altogether.  In  a Bpecch  in  which 

becoming  a sovereign,  is  much  more  innocent  than  he  vituperated  every  part  of  the  treaties,  his  grace 

a prince’s  availing  himself  of  his  vassals  for  the  said  that  ever  since  the  year  1102  the  German 

purpose  of  sacrificing  them  in  such  destructive  princes  had  been  rising  in  their  demands ; that  the 
war,  where  he  has  the  additional  crime  of  making  present  bargain  far  outstripped  all  others,  and  that 
them  destroy  much  better  and  nobler  beings  than  the  services  of  these  17,300  mercenaries  would 
themselves.”  Other  members  represented  that  cost  us  not  less  than  one  million  and  a half  a year, 
these  German  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  found  He  spoke  again  of  the  unBecn,  overruling  influence 
themselves  escaped  from  the  old  Euro]iean  con-  which  had  for  so  many  years  pervaded  all  our 
tinental  tyranny,  and  in  a land  of  liberty,  would  councils ; but  by  this  time  every  body  understood 
accept  of  lands  from  the  colonists,  join  the  ban-  that  this  influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
ner  of  independence,  and  fight  against  us;  to  proceeded  from  the  determined  character  of  the  king 
which  they  would  be  the  more  readily  inclined,  himself.  Richmond,  after  a long  and  very  animated 
as  already  more  than  150,000  of  their  country-  speech,  was  followed  by  other  noble  lords,  who 
men  had  emigrated  to  the  New  World,  and  represented  that  neither  Marlborough’s  glorious 
were  making  common  cause  with  the  Anglo-  campaign  of  1704,  which  saved  the  German  em- 
Americans.  Lord  North  seemed  to  hint,  on  the  pire,  nor  the  campaign  of  17  59-60,  by  which  the 
contrary,  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  deser-  Earl  of  Chatham  had  obtained  all  Canada,  had  cost 
tion  from  these  German  veterans,  who  considered  a°  much  money  as  the  disgraceful  campaign  of 
the  camp  their  home  and  country,  than  from  raw  Boston  last  year ; that  the  nation  was  incapable  of 
English  levies ; and  he  represented,  with  tou  great  bearing  new  taxes,  or  of  supporting  the  war  in 
a reverence  for  the  German  tactics  and  discipline  America ; and  that,  if  to  the  American  war  were 
(which,  after  all,  had  been  eminently  successful  added  an  almost  inevitable  rupture  with  France 
only  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  which  drooped  anil  Spain,  and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  our 
and  failed  ns  soon  as  that  great  soldier  departed  utter  ruin  was  certain ! The  Duke  of  Grafton, 
this  life),  that  a numerous  body  of  the  very  best  taking  credit  to  himself  for  more  knowledge  of 
soldiery  in  Europe,  inspired  only  with  military  finance  than  he  possessed,  defied  the  chancellor  of 
maxims  and  ideas,  too  well  disciplined  to  be  dis-  the  exchequer  to  devise  any  tax  that  could  possiblv 

ordcrly  and  cruel,  and  too  martial  to  be  kept  back  increase  the  receipts  of  government.  Lord  Camden 

by  any  false  limits,  could  not  fail  of  bringing  mat-  called  the  whole  war  wanton,  cruel,  and  diabolical, 

ters  to  a speedy  conclusion.  Some  of  the  minis-  The  king’s  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Cuinber- 

terial  party,  more  sanguine  and  confident  than  land  and  Gloucester,  voted  in  the  minority;  the 

North  ever  was,  seemed  to  think  that  these  Bruns-  former,  who  spoke  in  the  debate,  lamenting  that 

wickers  and  Hessians  would  have  little  more  to  do  Brunswickers,  once  the  advocates  of  liberty  in 

than  to  show  themselves  on  the  American  conti-  Europe,  should  now  be  sent  to  subjugate  it  in 

nent.  Upon  the  whole,  that  laudable  national  feel-  America,  condemning  all  the  proceedings  of  go- 
ing which  leads  men  to  prize  British  valour  above  vemment,  and  recommending  negotiations  with 

the  insurgents.  Lord  Temple,  who  had  again  dif- 
fered, toto  cceln,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Chat- 
ham, delivered  a very  remarkable  speech,  stronglv 
reprobating  the  violence  of  opposition,  and  re- 
minding them  that  few  or  none  among  them  could 
condemn  the  war,  and  what  had  passed  in  Ame- 
rica, without  condemning  their  own  registered 
votes,  their  own  recorded  speeches,  the  whole 
course,  or  material  parts,  of  their  own  political  con- 
duct. He  said,  with  much  warmth  and  feeling : — 

1*  I have  heard  this  war  called  unjust.  I know 


that  of  other  nations,  and  a recurrence  to  the  high 
deeds  of  British  infantry  in  all  ages,  were  not 
brought  so  much  into  play  by  the  opposition  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ; and,  upon 
a division,  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  the  mi- 
nister's motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  242 

■urn.  or  Sl,03<*/.  for  each  of  the  tiro  vean  following  their  dismission  ; 
nod  the  l-nmlgr*'  e of  llesae-Castel  was  to  receive  twelve  months’ 
notice  of  discontinuing  the  payment.  after  his  troops  should  all  he 
returned  to  hi*  dominions.  A little  later  the  Prince  of  W alder  k,  who 
agreed  to  furnish  670  men,  made  an  equally  good  bargain  for  him- 
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not  who  in  this  house  has  a right  to  call  it  so;  not 
those  who  voted  for  the  declaratory  act ; those 
only  who  denied  our  right  of  taxation, — and  how 
very  few  were  they ! I cannot  approve  of  recalling 
troops,  and  publishing  the  terms  to  which  you  will 
yiehi,  till  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  tneir  not 
being  utterly  rejected.  Uncommon  sagacity  and 
discretion  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  what 
all  must  eagerly  xrisli : when  the  happy  and  fa- 
vourable moment  for  conciliation  shall  arrive,  I 
hope  ministers  will  seize  it ; I w ish  them  success : 
at  least  at  such  a crisis  I will  not  hang  on  the 
wheels  of  government,  rendering  that  which  al- 
ready is  but  too  difficult,  the  more  impracticable.” 
He  also  spoke  of  the  certain  effects  of  the  ha- 
rangues of  opposition  on  the  excited  minds  of  the 
colonists.  “ The  next  easterly  wind,”  said  he, 
“ will  carry  to  America  every  imprudent  expres- 
sion used  in  this  debate.  I do  not  wish  that  the 
nakedness  and  weakness  of  my  country  should 
stand  confirmed  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
testimonies  given  in  this  House!  It  is  a time  to 
act,  not  to  talk  : much  should  be  done,  little  said !” 
But  the  opposition,  whether  in  the  Upper  or  Lower 
House,  continued  to  talk,  and  in  the  same  strain ; 
and  nearly  every  speech  they  delivered  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  Americans,  who  took  into 
consideration  rather  the  eloquence  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  name  and  fame  of  its  leaders,  than 
the  plain  figures  of  the  divisions ; who  felt  con- 
vinced that  a large  part  of  parliament  and  the 
nation  detested  the  war,  and  were  resolved  to 
thwart  it;  and  that  a people  so  divided  among 
themselves  could  never  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully, in  the  midst  of  financial  embarrassments 
which  they  were  glad  to  believe  as  extensive  as  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  represented  them.  Nearly 
every  speech,  moreover,  assured  them  of  what  they 
were  making  pretty  sure  by  other  means — lhat 
foreign  assistance  would  not  only  not  be  denied 
them,  but  would  be  granted  with  alacrity.  In  the 
course  of  the  present  debate  one  noble  lord  in  op- 
position took  the  right  philosophical  view  of  the 
whole  question,  and  maintained  that  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces was  preferable  to  war.'  JBut  there  wns  no 
side  or  corner  of  the  House,  there  wns  no  recog- 
nisable section,  cither  of  whigs  or  tories,  and  there 
was  no  part  of  the  nation,  at  alt  prepared  to  admit 
this  broad  principle,  or  to  consider  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
degradation  and  ruin,  commercial  and  political, 

• Thb  wju  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  Mid—' " Look  on  (h«  map 
of  lit*  glnl*.  view  f» r rat  Britain  hiuI  North  Antrim,  their 

extrnt,  con*nier  the  soil,  riven,  climate,  anti  int-rearing  population 
of  the  latter  ; nothinK  bat  the  moat  ntmtinatc  bllndneat  and  partiality 
can  engender  a aerious  opinion  that  auch  a country  will  Ion*  con- 
tinue under  subjection  to  this.  The  question  is  not,  thcreftxre.  how 
we  shall  be  able  to  rvalue  a vain,  delusive  scheme  of  dominion,  but 
how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  continue 
faithful  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  effected 
bv  lleets  ntul  anniew.  luwtead  of  meditating  conquest,  and  exhaust 
in*  our  own  strength  in  an  ineffectual  struirgle,  we  should,  wisely 
abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  sub- 
stantial benefit  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  the  strong  support  of  a firm  and  friendly  alliance  and 
compact  for  mutual  defence  and  assistance. ** 


of  Great  Britain.  The  opposition  in  both  1 louses 
continued  to  insist  that  the  Americans  did  not 
want  this  independence ; the  sentiments  of  Chat- 
ham on  this  point  were  unchanged,  and  Burke 
insisted  to  the  very  last  moment  that  the  Ame- 
ricans would  be  satisfied  with  much  less ; and, 
even  when  brought  by  events  to  recommend 
the  granting  of  the  independence  which  the 
Americans  claimed,  he  did  it  with  the  utmost 
regret,  as  considering  the  claim  not  less  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  than  to  the  fame  of 
this  country.  It  was  in  describing  the  fatal  effects 
of  disseverance,  the  wars  that  must  inevitably  fol- 
low the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  that  minis- 
ters most  excited  men’s  minds  in  doors  and  out  of 
doors.  Our  trade  was  still  held  to  be  dependent 
upon  our  sovereignty,  and  to  secure  the  one  it  was 
thought  we  must  assure  ourselves  of  the  other. 
On  this  night  it  was  said,  could  we  possibly  sit 
still  and  suffer  an  independent  hostile  empire  to 
arise  out  of  our  colonies,  and  thereby  lose  the  trade 
of  those  colonies,  which  had  been  to  us  the  object 
of  so  much  care,  attention,  and  expense,  of  so 
many  laws,  and  so  many  wars?  Could  we  sec 
this  trade  taken  from  us,  and  given  to  foreigners  ? 
Upon  a division  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of  100  against  32. 
On  the  11th  of  March  a new  debate  arose  in  the 
Commons,  upon  a demand  of  845,165/.,  for  the 
extraordinary  army  expenses  of  last  year.  Colonel 
Barrtl  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  his  chief 
effort  was  a laughable  comparison  between  the 
campaign  of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  and 
the  campaign  of  Blenheim.  His  ridicule,  however, 
did  not  diminish  the  ministerial  majority.  On  the 
14th,  in  spite  of  “ that  vast  and  invincible  ma- 
jority,” as  Burke  called  it,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  requesting  that 
a proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that 
if,  within  a reasonable  time  before  or  after  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  destined  for  America,  the 
colonists  should  prefer  a petition  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  or  to  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  late  act,  setting  forth  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  just  rights  and  real  grievances,  his  ma- 
jesty would  consent  to  a suspension  of  arms,  and 
would  assure  them,  with  the  authority  of  his  par- 
liament, that  their  petition  should  be  received, 
considered,  and  answered.  His  grace  assured  the 
House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  actually 
arming,  and  that  two  French  gentlemen  had  been 
to  America , had  conferred  with  Washington  at 
his  camp , and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to 
confer  with  the  congress.  Ministers  treated  these 
apprehensions  as  chimerical ; and  Lord  Weymouth, 
as  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  assured  the 
House  that  there  never  was  a time  within  his 
knowledge  or  recollection  when  Great  Britain  had 
less  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  foreign  courts ; and 
that  assurances  of  the  most  pacific  intentions  and 
friendly  feelings  continued  to  be  received  by 
every  courier.  After  a long  debate  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  motion  was  lost  by  a majority  of  91 
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against  31.  About  a fortnight  after,  Mr.  Hartley 
presented  in  the  Commons  the  form  of  another 
address,  which  was  better  conceived,  though  it 
proved  equally  unsuccessful.* 

During  these  weighty  deliberations  Chatham 
remained  in  the  country  suffering  from  his  gout ; 
but  he  carried  into  effect  a measure  which  seemed 
purposely  calculated  to  throw  odium  on  the  war. 
He  had  sent  out  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Pitt,  to  serve 
in  Canada  with  General  Carleton.  He  had  ever 
considered  Canada  as  his  own  conquest,  and  as  the 
brightest  achievement  of  his  ministry  (it  was  the 
real  cause  of  more  than  half  the  mischief  that 
was  now  befalling  us)  ; and  there  seemed  a pro- 
priety in  the  son  helping  to  defend  what  the 
father  had  gained.  He  had  also  expressed  a 
w ish  that  Lord  Pitt  might  learn  the  business  of  a 
soldier  in  a good  school  and  in  active  service.  Yet, 
in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  he  must  have  known  that  Ethan  Allen  and 
Arnold  had  captured  our  forts  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
the  Americans  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada, he  commissioned  his  wife  to  express  to  Major 
Caldwell,  an  officer  on  Carleton  *s  staff,  the  family 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Pitt’s  remaining  to 
light  against  the  Americans.  “ You  are  no 
stranger,  sir,”  wrote  the  countess,  “ to  the  opinions 
which  my  lord  has  publicly  professed  with  regard 
to  the  fatal  disputes  that  so  unhappily  prevail  be- 
tween this  country  and  America.  His  hope  and 
persuasion  that  infatuation  at  home  could  not  ex- 
tend (whatever  it  threatened)  to  the  involving  the 
two  countries  in  an  unnatural  war  induced  him  to 
do  nothing  then  about  his  son,  and  before  matters 
came  to  extremity  he  fell  ill.”  Yet,  before  he 
sent  out  Lord  Pitt,  the  Gaspcc  schooner  had  been 
burned,  the  tea  had  been  destroyed  at  Boston,  the 
Boston  port  bill  had  been  passed,  the  restraining 
bill  had  been  passed,  the  Quebec  bill  had  been 
passed,  and  it  had  been  fully  resolved  by  one  side 
to  employ  force,  and  by  the  other  side  to  resist  it. 
Chatham  himself  in  his  harangues  hnd  declared 
war  to  be  both  inevitable  and  immediate.  Unless 
we  can  attribute  his  sending  out  his  son  to  one  of 
those  fits  of  inconsequence  and  contradiction  so 
frequent  in  his  conduct,  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  he  merely  sent  him  out  in  order  to  make  a 
great  noise  and  stir  by  recalling  him  and  with- 
drawing him  from  the  service.  The  countess  told 
Major  Caldwell  that  her  husband  gave  Lord  Pitt 
a free  power  to  decide  upon  his  own  situation  ; 
and  that  she  herself  would  be  equally  miserable  to 
have  his  sword  drawn  against  the  convictions  of 
his  own  conscience,  or  to  have  him  do  anything 
contrary  to  his  military  honour.  General  Carleton 
seems  to  have  considered  that  the  thing  expected 
from  him  as  a friend,  and  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  was  to  send  the  young  lord  home ; and  accord- 

• It  wiu  In  empower  the  king's  commissioners,  who  were  to  a room - 

putty  thr  army,  to  offer  to  the  Americana  a »j>eciflc  line  of  rational 
obedienee  instead  of  unconditional  submission,  to  give  assurances  of 
redrew  tint  a full  security  to  nil  constitutional  and  chartered  rights, 
and  to  issue  a proclamation  promising  to  place  America  on  the  same 
footing  with  Ireland,  in  respect  to  money  grants,  Jtc. 
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ingly  the  aide-de-camp,  who  had  gone  to  learn  the 
art  of  war  in  the  best  school,  and  who  had  only 
been  in  Canada  a few  months,  was  sent  home  with 
dispatches.  At  first  no  public  hint  was  given  of 
any  such  intention  ; but  on  the  14th  of  February, 
when  opposition  were  carrying  on  their  hottest 
attacks  in  parliament,  Chatham,  by  the  hand  of 
his  wife,  intimated  to  General  Carleton,  that,  from 
his  fixed  opinion  with  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  the  unhappy  war  with  our  fellow  subjects  of 
America,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a deci- 
sive hut  painful  step,  which  was  to  withdraw  his 
son  altogether  from  such  a service.  James  Gren- 
ville, as  an  opposition  leader,  instantly  expressed 
his  great  joy  at  this  determination.  “ It  is,” 
said  he,  “ a measure  of  considerable  importance ; 
and  I am  persuaded  the  weight  of  it  has  not 
been  diminished  for  the  want  of  propriety  in  the 
manner  of  making  it.”  Thus  the  king’s  commis- 
sion was  thrown  in  his  face,  and  the  country  was 
given  to  believe  that  this  must,  indeed,  be  an  exe- 
crable and  hopeless  war  since  the  minister  who 
had  conquered  Canada  could  withdraw  his  own  son 
from  its  defence  !* 

The  remaining  proceedings  of  this  session  may 
be  briefly  told.  On  the  10th  of  May  Sawbridge, 
who  had  succeeded  Wilkes  as  lord  mayor,  made  a 
motion  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hartley,  for  placing 
the  Americans  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Irish. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Temple  Luttrell, 
a younger  brother  of  the  colonel,  called  the  king’s 
speech  “ a sanguinary  parole,”  and  the  ministry 
4‘  an  infernal  administration.”  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  115  to  33.  Wilkes  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a bill  for  reforming  parliament — a 
motion  which  was  negatived  without  a division. t 
On  the  22nd  of  May,  the  day  before  that  fixed  for 
the  prorogation,  General  Conway  made  a motion 
for  inspecting  the  powers  vested  in  his  majesty’s 
commissioners  proceeding  to  America : and  on  the 
23rd,  at  the  moment  the  king  was  expected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Hartley  moved  an  address 
praying  that  parliament  might  not  be  prorogued  at 
all,  hut  continue  sitting  by  adjournments  during 
the  summer,  in  order  that  tliey  might  be  ready  to 
receive  information,  and  take  measures  without 
loss  of  time  for  every  important  emergency.  Both 
these  motions  were  negntived  without  a division. 
In  his  speech  proroguing  parliament  the  king 
confidently  asserted  that  no  alteration  whatever  had 
taken  place,  or  was  likely  to  take  place,  in  his 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Care  and 
economy  were  promised ; but  it  was  intimated 
that  the  war  might  prove  a very  expensive  one. 

“ We  are,”  said  his  majesty,  “ engaged  in  a great 
national  cause,  the  prosecution  of  which  must  in- 
evitably be  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 

• Chat.  Con**.  The  resignation  of  Lord  Pitt  was  pompously  an- 
nounced in  the  newspaper*,  with  abundant  comments  and  reflections 
on  the  and  rvent. 

t Wilkes's  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  representatives  for  the  metropolis,  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, the  county  of  York,  and  the  other  very  populous  counties,  and 
to  give  representatives  to  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns, 
such  as  Birmingham.  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds 
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much  expense;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
essential  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  empire 
arc  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue  of  it,  and  can 
have  no  safety  or  security  but  in  that  constitutional 
subordination  for  which  we  are  contending,  I am 
convinced  that  you  will  uot  think  any  price  too 
high  for  the  preservation  of  such  objects.’*  He 
still  entertained  a hope  that  his  41  rebellious  sub- 
jects*' would  be  awakened  to  a sense  of  their 
errors,  and  by  a voluntary  submission  justify  him 
in  bringing  about  without  force  the  favourite  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  rc-establishmcnt  of  order  and 
happiness  in  every  part  of  his  dominions;  but, 
if  this  hope  failed,  he  trusted  to  effect  the  same 
object  by  a full  exertion  of  the  great  force  with 
which  parliament  had  entrusted  him. 

During  this  session  of  parliament  the  Lords 
were  occupied  for  several  days  with  the  trial  of  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston,  once  the  beautiful 
Miss  Chudleigh.  In  1709  a cause  for  jactitation 
of  marriage,  which  had  been  brought  by  her  some 
years  before  against  the  Honourable  Henry  Au- 
gustus John  Hervcy,  calling  himself  her  husband, 
had  been  determined  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
London  in  favour  of  the  lady,  and  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  any  marriage  or  matrimonial 
contract  with  the  said  gentleman.  In  December, 
1774,  a bill  of  indictment  was,  nevertheless,  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex against  the  said  lady  for  felony,  in  marrying 
the  late  Duke  of  Kingston,*  at  the  time  she  was 
actually  the  wife  of  the  said  Honourable  Augustus 
John  Hervey.  A true  bill  was  found,  and  she  was 
held  to  appear  to  take  her  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  as 
a felon,  or  incur  the  consequences  of  an  outlawry. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1775,  the  lady,  who  was  ab- 
sent on  the  continent  at  the  time  of  the  charge,  re- 
turned home,  and  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  to  answ  er  the  indictment.  She  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Mountstuart 
(Bute’s  eldest  son),  Mr.  La  Roche,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges.  Lord  Mansfield  received  her  in  his  pri- 
vate room  behind  the  court ; and  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  in  whose  custody  she  properly  was  on 
her  surrendering  herself,  was  called  up.  The  in- 
dictment was  then  read,  and  bail  accepted,  she 
herself  entering  into  a recognisance  of  4000/.,  and 
her  four  sureties  being  bound  in  1000/.  each. 
After  some  other  proceedings,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  detail,  it  was  announced  that  her  trial 
should  take  place  before  the  House  of  Peers  in 
Westminster  Hall ; it  being  admitted  that  she 
was  a peeress  in  any  case,  Mr.  Hervey  being  now 
Earl  of  Bristol.t  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  the  peers  being  assembled,  and  the  commis- 
sion appointing  Earl  Bathurst,  the  chancellor,  lord 
high  steward  having  been  read,  proclamation  was 
made  for  the  appearance  of  Elizabeth,  styling  herself 

• Evelyn  Fierrepoint.  sixth  and  la»t  Duke  of  Kingston,  had  died 
of  palay,  at  Hath,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1773.  or  more  than  Aftren 
mouths  before  the  Indictment,  lie  had  married  the  lady  in  question 
in  17«S.  or  twcnty-Ave  >ear»  after  her  marriage-real  or  pretended — 
with  Hervey. 

f lie  had  succeeded  hU  brother  in  1775. 
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Duchess  of  Kingston,  iu  discharge  of  her  recog- 
nisance. Her  grace,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  Mr.  La  Roche, 
entered  the  court,  and  made  her  obeisance  to  her 
peers  and  judges.  She  then  remained  in  the 
custody  of  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod. 
The  indictment  was  read,  and  the  lord  high 
steward  stated  the  nature  of  the  offence.  The 
duchess  then  read  a paper  declaring  that  she  was 
not  conscious  of  any  criminal  act ; that  she  never 
intentionally  violated  the  laws;  that  she  had  no 
sooner  been  apprised  of  the  charge  than  she  tra- 
velled from  Rome  to  England,  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life,  to  appear  to  the  indictment  and  defeat  thA 
malice  of  her  enemies  ; that  she  had  not  been  mar- 
ried to  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston  without  having 
ircviously  taken  every  precaution  not  to  violate  the 
aws  of  her  country ; that  the  Consistory  Court, 
which  had  competent  jurisdiction  of  the  matter, 
had  pronounced  a sentence  whereby  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  a single  woman ; that,  as  a single 
woman,  she  had  been  married  to  the  duke ; that, 
if  she  had  erred,  her  error  did  not  proceed  from 
intention ; and  that  her  conscience  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  w*hilst  her  lips  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  Not  Guilty.  Counsel  was 
then  heard  on  both  sides  on  the  point  of  law  • 
arising  out  of  the  sentence  of  the  Consistory'  Court, 
and  this  occupied  two  whole  davs,  when  the  court 
adjourned  to  Friday,  the  19th.  On  that  day 
the  lawyers  finished  their  addresses  to  the  court ; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Gower,  their 
lordships  adjourned  to  their  own  House.  As  soon 
as  they  were  seated  Lord  Camden  proposed  two 
questions  to  the  Judges  : — 1.  Whether  a sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  court  against  a marriage 
is  conclusive  evidence,  so  as  to  stop  the  crown 
from  proving  the  said  marriage  on  an  indictment 
for  polygamy?  2.  Whether,  admitting  such  sen- 
tence to  he  conclusive  upon  such  indictment,  the 
crown  may  be  admitted  to  avoid  the  effect  of  such 
indictment  by  proving  the  same  to  have  been  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  collusion  ? Lord  Chief  Justice 
de  Grey  came  in  to  deliver  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  which  was,  that  the  first  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  because  no  sen- 
tence of  any  spiritual  court  could  stop  the  counsel 
for  the  crown  in  a prosecution  for  felony ; and 
that  the  second  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  because  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
the  first,  and  because  no  fraudulent  act  of  any  two 
parties  could  be  binding  or  conclusive  on  a third, 
without  their  participation  or  consent.  The  lord 
high  steward  then  desired  the  attorney-general  to 
proceed  to  support  the  charge.  After  opening  the 
case  and  stating  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  the 
attorney-general  called  his  witnesses.  Anne  Crad- 
dock, who  had  lived  servant  with  Mrs.  Ilanmcr, 
aunt  to  the  prisoner,  swore  she  had  known  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ; 
that  in  July,  1744,  she,  the  prisoner,  then  Miss 
Chudleigh,  accompanied  her  aunt  down  to  Hamp- 
shire ; that  a few  days  after  Miss  Chudleigh  and 
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her  nunt  went  to  Winchester  races,  where  they 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  Honourable  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  then  a lieutenant  in  the  navy ; that 
a very  few  days  after  this  first  interview  a marriage 
took  place  by  night  in  Lainston  Church,  at  which 
she,  the  witness,  was  present ; that  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  render  the  ceremony  as  private 
as  possible;  that  a Mr.  Mountenay,  Mrs.  Ilanmer, 
and  Mr.  Merril,  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Hanmer,  and 
the  cousin  of  the  prisoner — whose  house  was  the 
only  one  in  the  parish  of  Lainston,  and  at  the  end  of 
whose  garden  the  church  stood — only  were  present 
at  the  marriage ; that  for  a few  days  the  young 
couple  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  ; that  then 
Mr.  Hervcy  went  on  board  the  fleet  destined  for 
the  East  Indies;  that  some  time  after  this  she, 
the  witness,  went  to  live  with  the  prisoner,  who 
told  her  she  had  a child  by  Mr.  Hervey,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  her  to  sec  it,  observing  that  the  child 
was  very  like  Mr.  Hcrvey,  its  father;  but  that  on 
the  evening  appointed  to  go  to  Chelsea,  where  the 
child  was  at  nurse,  the  lady  informed  her  that  the 
child  had  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  was  buried 
at  Chelsea.  Upon  being  cross-examined,  this 
witness  confessed  that  she  had  never  seen  the 
child ; that  the  marriage  was  performed  very  late 
at  night — she  did  not  know  the  hour — that  the 
only  light  in  the  church  was  a w ax  taper,  placed 
in  the  bowl  of  Mr.  Mountenay’s  hat.  Being  asked 
whether  she  had  not  received  a letter  promising  a 
reward  for  the  evidence  she  might  give  on  this 
trial,  she  confessed  she  had  received  a letter  from 
a friend,  wherein  she  was  told  that  a gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  w’ould  get  her  a sinecure,  but 
on  what  account,  she  persisted  in  affirming,  she 
knew  not.  Their  lordships  then  adjourned  to 
the  next  day.  On  Saturday  morning  J/>rd  Hills- 
borough, Lord  Derby,  I>)rd  Buckinghamshire, 
and  other  peers,  put  various  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness, Anne  Cruddock,  who,  after  some  evasive 
answers,  fully  confessed  the  agency  employed  to 
offer  her  pecuniary  rewards  if  she  would  appear 
against  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Ctesar  Hawkins,  the 
celebrated  surgeon,  was  then  called.  He  attempted 
to  shield  himself  under  his  professional  privileges, 
and  begged  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
close communications  made  to  him  privately  and 
confidentially,  and  in  the  way  of  his  profession. 
Jjord  Mansfield  assured  their  lordships  that  it  wns 
the  duty  of  the  witness  to  give  every  information  in 
his  power  touching  the  matter  in  question.  The 
surgeon  then  deposed  that  he  had  known  her  grace 
thirty  years,  and  had  heard  of  a private  marriage 
between  her  and  Mr.  Hcrvey;  that  there  was  a 
child ; that  he  was  in  the  room  when  the  boy  was 
bom,  and  that  he  saw  it  once  afterwards  before  it 
died;  that,  upon  Mr.  Hcrvey’s  return  from  sea, 
he  requested  him  to  wait  upon  the  prisoner  with 
proposals  respecting  a divorce ; that  the  prisoner 
refused  to  listen  to  any  such  project ; that  some 
considerable  time  after  this  the  prisoner  told  hint 
one  day  at  his  own  house  that  she  had  instituted  a 
jactitation  suit  in  Doctors*  Commons  against  Mr. 
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Hervey ; that  at  a later  visit  she  told  him  she  was 
very  unhappy,  as  the  Consistory  Court  had  ten- 
dered her  an  oath  which  she  had  long  dreaded 
they  would ; that  not  long  after,  upon  another 
visit,  she  told  him  that  she  had  obtained  the 
sentence  she  wished  from  the  court;  that  then 
he  asked  her  how  she  had  got  over  the  oath,  and 
that  she  replied,  “ that  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
was  so  blended  with  such  a number  of  falsities, 
that  she  could  easily  reconcile  it  to  her  conscience 
— that  the  ceremony  w as  so  scrambling  and  shabby 
a business  that  she  might  as  safely  swear  she  was 
not  married  as  that  she  was.**  The  secretary  at 
war,  Lord  Barrington,  was  next  called  upon,  and 
asked  whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  private 
marriage  between  the  lady  at  the  bar  and  Mr. 
Augustus  John  Hervey,  now  Earl  of  Bristol.  Jx>rd 
Barrington  desired  to  be  excused  answering  that 
question,  as  it  would  be  betraying  private  conver- 
sation, which,  as  a man  of  honour  and  a gentleman, 
he  could  never  do.  Ix>rd  Mansfield  observed  that, 
as  far  as  the  question  related  to  matter  of  legal 
evidence,  he  was  bound  to  answer.  Lord  Camden, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Radnor,  and  seve- 
ral other  peers  contended  that  his  lordship  was 
bound  to  answer  at  all  events,  as  he  was  upon  his 
oath : and  then  Lord  Radnor  repeated  the  ques- 
tion. Lord  Barrington  again  declined  answering 
it.  A motion  of  adjournment  was  then  made  by 
Lord  Radnor,  and  agreed  to ; and  accordingly 
their  lordships  adjourned  to  their  own  House. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  Hall  the  lord  high  steward 
said, — “ I»rd  Viscount  Barrington,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  their  lordships  that  you  shall  answer  all 
such  questions  as  muy  be  put  to  you  respecting 
what  you  know  relative  to  the  marriage  between 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  and  Mr.  Hervey.’*  The 
secretary  at  war,  however,  retained  his  scruples, 
and  still  doubted  whether  he  could  in  honour  break 
a private  confidence ; and  he  put  this  question  to 
the  learned  counsel,  whether,  if  he  did  not  answer, 
he  should  be  guilty  of  perjury  ? The  solicitor- 
general— his  official  colleague  Wcdderbum — whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that,  bv  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he 
was  bound  to  reveal  wfiat  he  knew.  Barrington 
then  begged  pardon  of  their  lordships  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  them,  and  professed  his  rea- 
diness to  reply.  Yet  his  evidence  came  to  very 
little  : — all  he  could  state  was,  that  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Hervey  and  the  lady  at  the  bar  say  that  they 
were  married,  and  that  there  was  a child,  the  issue 
of  that  marriage ; but  he  knew  nothing  of  either 
of  these  circumstances  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Some  other  witnesses  were  then  examined,  parti- 
cularly Mrs.  Philip,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Amis,  the 
clergyman  v;ho  was  said  to  have  performed  the 
ceremony  ; she  identified  an  entry  of  the  marrage, 
which  was  shown  her,  as  having  been  written, 
at  the  request  of  the  prisoner  anil  Mr.  Merril, 
by  her  late  husband  in  her  presence,  in  the  year 
1759.  Their  lordships  met  again  on  Monday, 
w hen  the  prisoner  read  a defence,  stating  that  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  process  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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court  that  no  offence  should  be  committed  against 
the  law ; that  if  she  had  not  conceived  that  the 
sentence  of  that  court  was  equivalent  to  a divorce 
she  never  would  have  intermarried  with  the 
Duke  of  Kingston ; that  she  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  best  legal  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
thut  the  best  advice  she  could  obtain  authorised 
her  marriage.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  then  examined.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant was  a Mrs.  Pritchard,  who  deposed  that  the 
witness  Anne  Cradock  had  frequently  declared 
in  her  hearing  that  she  expected  a considerable 
fortune  in  case  the  trial  should  go  against  the 
duchess,  and  that  the  said  Anne  Cradock  had 
at  various  times  confessed  she  did  not  hear  a 
syllable  of  the  marriage  ceremony  performed 
in  Lainston  Church.  The  solicitor-general  re- 
plied, simply  stating  the  leading  facts  of  the 
case,  and,  without  enlarging  on  the  charge,  left 
their  lordships  to  decide.  The  Lords  adjourned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  and  when  they 
returned  to  the  Hall  the  lord  high  steward  put 
to  each  lord  the  following  question  : — “ How  says 
your  lordship?  Is  the  lady  at  the  bar  guilty 
of  the  felony  whereof  she  stands  indicted,  or  not 
guilty?”  The  numbers  having  been  counted,  the 
prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  informed  by 
the  lord  high  steward  that  the  peers  had,  by  their 
suffrages,  pronounced  her  to  be  guiltt.*  She 
then  claimed  the  privilege  of  her  peerage.  Thur- 
low,  as  attorney-general,  attempted  to  prove  that, 

• The  verdict  was  unanimous : the  Duke  of  Newcastle  alone  qua- 
lified hU  opinion  by  answering.  "Guilty  erroneously,  but  not  inleo- 
t tonally." 
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although  peera  were  by  statute  exempt  from  cor- 
poral punishment  for  clergyable  offences,  yet  peer- 
esses had  no  title  to  the  same  exemption.  Their 
lordships  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament 
to  debate  on  this  matter.  On  their  return  the  pri- 
soner was  again  called  to  the  bar,  and  the  lord 
high  steward  announced  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  she 
had  claimed.  In  consequence  no  corporal  punish- 
ment could  be  inflicted,  and  she  was  discharged 
on  paying  her  fees.* 

The  minds  of  ministers  were  more  cheerful  at 
the  end  of  the  session  than  they  had  been  at  die 
beginning,  for  their  confidence  in  the  army  and 
navy  was  gTeat,  and  good  news  had  been  received 
from  Canada. 

Congress  had  voted  nine  regiments,  including 
one  to  be  raised  in  that  coluny,  for  die  service  of 
Canada,  and  to  all  appearance  were  indulging  in 
sanguine  hopes  of  annexing  that  country  to  their 
union.  General  Schuyler,  who  remained  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a number  of  bat- 
tcaux  to  transport  the  troops  down  the  lakes  and 
die  Sorcl  to  the  scene  of  setion.  Just  at  this 
moment  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of 
Montgomery  and  the  precarious  situation  of  Arnold. 
The  congress  increased  their  exertions,  did  all  they 
could  to  hasten  their  reinforcements,  and  urged 
the  provincial  conventions  to  collect  all  the  coined 

* This  Holncc,  however,  did  not  deprive  her  of  (he  benefit  of  the 
will  made  in  her  favour  bv  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston,  which  the 
Court  of  Kioff't  Bench  fully  confirmed  by  a sentence  pronounced  on 
the  14th  of  April.  1W,  when  the  lady  *u  rtyled  Countcw  Dowager 
of  Bristol,  the  Earl  Augustus  John  having  died  in  1779.  She  hcraell 
died  abroad  in  1789. 
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money  they  could  for  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
army.  As  they  hoped  more  from  the  connivance 
and  good-will  of  the  French  Canadians  than  from 
their  own  arms,  they  adopted  the  resolution  of  en- 
gaging to  make  compensation,  at  some  future  period, 
lor  everything  their  army  had  taken  from  tne  Ca- 
nadians, and  for  all  the  mischief  they  might  have 
caused  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  invasion. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was,  however,  experienced 
in  procuring  men  and  specie  ; nor  was  it  easy  for 
men  to  march  in  that  climate  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  when  the  lakes  and  rivers  were  frozen  and 
the  ground  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  From  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March  very  few  arrived 
at  Arnold’s  blockading  camp;  but  the  weather 
then  began  to  open,  and  by  the  1st  of  April  the 
force  in  Canada  was  raised  to  1800  men.  But  an 
enemy  they  had  not  counted  upon  instantly  made 
its  attacks  and  thinned  their  ranks : — this  was  the 
small-pox,  which,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contrary, 
was  propagated  by  inoculation.*  As  coined  money 
did  not  arrive,  Arnold  issued  a proclamation 
making  the  paper-money  of  congress  current,  under 
promise  of  redeeming  it  with  gold  and  silver  in 
four  months,  and  threatening  with  destruction  all 
such  persons  ns  should  dare  refuse  this  paper  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities  or  labour.  The 
French  Canadians  had  no  faith  cither  in  the  pa]>er 
or  in  Arnold’s  promises  ; and  his  attempts  to  obtain 
credit  by  force  only  insured  him  hatred  and  ven- 
geance. The  troops  helped  themselves  to  what 
they  wanted : they  told  the  Canadians  that  they 
were  come  to  lil»erate  them  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression ; but  the  Canadians  did  not  understand 
this  logic,  and  thought  that  they  had  come  only  to 
lunder  them.  To  increase  these  sentiments  of 
earty  hatred,  the  New  Englanders  laughed  at  the 
Catholic  church  ceremonies  and  insulted  some  of 
the  priests,  who,  as  a body,  had  been  firm  in  their 
affection  to  the  British  government,  or  at  least  in 
their  hostility  to  the  invaders.  In  this  state  of 
things,  and  with  the  certainty  that  Quebec  would 
be  relieved  by  reinforcements  from  England  as 
soon  as  the  St.  I^awrencc  should  become  navigable, 
Arnold  again  set  up  his  contemptible  battery  before 
the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Canada;  but,  so  far 
from  making  any  impression,  he  could  scarcely 
keep  his  guns  in  their  places ; and  when,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  General  Wooster  arrived  as  his  supe- 
rior in  command,  he  took  offence,  and  retired  to 
Montreal  to  assume  a separate  command  there. 
He  was  scarcely  gone  when  many  of  the  Ameri- 
cans left  the  army  and  returned  home,  stating  that 
the  time  for  which  they  had  engaged  was  expired. 
General  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  *u- 
premc  command,  did  not  arrive  till  the  1st  of  May. 
The  force  then  amounted,  numerically,  to  about 
2000  men,  but  many  of  these  were  not  effective, 
and  many  more  were  looking  homeward.  The 
magazines,  it  is  said,  were  almost  void  of  provi- 
sions and  insufficiently  supplied  with  gunpowder. 
To  complete  Thomas’s  dilemma  he  saw  the  river 
* Manbill,  Life  of  Washington. 
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beginning  to  open  below,  and  heard  that  English 
ships  of  war,  which  could  not  fail  to  deprive  him 
of  the  use  of  the  river,  were  every  day  ci|ieeted. 
On  the  5th  of  May  he  called  a council  of  war, 
which  unanimously  resolved  not  only  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  taking  Quebec,  but  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  saving  themselves  except  by  an  imme- 
diate retreat ! Thomas,  therefore,  began  to  remove 
the  sick  to  "the  Three  Rivers,  and  to  embark  his 
artillery  and  stores  in  boats  and  canoes.  On  the 
following  morning,  before  these  operations  were 
completed,  three  English  ships,  which  had  forced 
their  way  through  the  ice  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger,  arrived  before  Quebec.  These  vessels  were 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  garrison  :*  they 
instantly  threw  on  shore  tw  o companies  of  the  29th 
regiment,  about  100  marines,  and  a few  sailors. 
The  Americans,  who  had  thrown  up  no  kind  of 
entrenchment,  and  who  were  already  divided  into 
different  companies  and  occupations,  began  to  fly 
without  waiting  to  receive  a shot.  General  Carle- 
ton  then  sallied  out  upon  them  with  nearly  all  his 
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little  force  and  with  six  field-pieces ; but  the 
enemy  retreated  so  fast  up  the  river  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  take  their  artillery  and  stores,  about 
a hundred  loiterers,  and  nearly  all  their  sick,  w ho 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  panic.  Every  possible 
care  has  been  taken  to  give  a different  colour  to 
this  affair ; but,  words  and  varnish  apart,  it  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  a complete  debdcle. 
Many  of  them  were  found,  afterwards,  concealed 
and  starving  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  Sick, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  were  all  treated  with  great 
humanity. t The  rest  of  the  fugitive  army  con- 

• They  were  Out  ' 50  min.;  the  • Surprise,’  28;  end  the  ' Mat. 

tin'  .loop  of  It  [pm.,  tinder  the  command  of  Sir  Charle.  Done!... 

t On  the  loth  of  May  Carlrton  iwutl  the  following  humane  pr> 
rlnm  «tion  " Whereas  I nm  informed  that  many  of  his  majesty's 
deluded  aulqcct*  of  the  neighbouring  provincea,  labouring  undeT 
wounds  and  diTen  disorder*,  are  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  wooda 
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trived  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a safer  place, 
and  to  form  at  the  forts  of  Chaniblee  and  St.  John 
on  the  Sore! ; hut  General  Thomas’s  career  was 
run,  and  he  died  there  of  the  small-pox.  On  the 
1 1th  of  May,  five  days  after  the  Americans  began 
their  flight  from  Quebec,  Captain  Forster,  who 
commanded  the  post  of  Oswagatchie,  by  command 
of  General  Carleton,  began  an  expedition  against 
the  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Montreal  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  about  a mile  from  the  great  cascade. 
At  this  place,  which  is  naturally  very  strong,  the 
Americans  had  thrown  up  some  works.  All  the 
force  Forster  had  with  him  consisted  of  two  licu- 
tenunts,  thirty-eight  privates,  ten  volunteers,  and 
ubnut  one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  ; but  on  his 
way  he.  was  joined  by  other  red  men  and  w hen,  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night  on  the  17th  of  May,  he  landed 
at  Point  au  Diuble,  within  six  miles  of  the  Cedars, 
the  Americans  were  wholly  ignorant  of  his  coming. 
The  secret  movement,  indeed,  was  conducted  with 
unusual  skill,  or  with  very  unusual  success,  for,  on 
the  morrow,  Forster  took  possession  of  a thick 
wood  within  a mile  of  the  fort,  and  made  all  his 
arrangements  without  being  either  seen  or  heard 
of  by  the  garrison.  Having  detached  a body  of 
Indians  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
island  of  Montreal,  these  Indians,  on  their  march, 
fell  in  with  a detachment  of  the  garrison  who  were 
returning  w ith  provisions ; and  this  was  the  first 
intelligence  they  received  of  Captain  Forster’s  ap- 
proach. The  men  carrying  the  provisions  fled 
into  the  fort.  Forster  then' sent  a Hag  of  truce  to 
summon  the  Americans  to  surrender.  Major  But- 
terfield, who  commanded  in  the  fort,  requested 
four  hours  for  consideration,  and  sent  away  to 
Montreal  to  obtain  reinforcements.  Forster  re- 
fused the  delay  proposed,  and  sent  a second  flag 
to  tell  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  serving  with 
him  were  at  present  perfectly  under  his  command, 
as  none  of  their  blood  had  been  spilt ; but  that,  if 
the  fort  did  not  surrender,  and  any  of  the  Indians 
should  be  killed,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences to  the  garrison.  Intimidated  by  this 
prospect  of  Indian  massacre,  Butterfield  agreed  to 
surrender  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 
to  Montreal.  Forster  rejected  this  condition,  and 
in  the  evening  threw  up  a redoubt  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  fort. 
On  the  follow  ing  morning  he  advanced  still  nearer, 
and  began  a heavy  fire  from  musketry,  having  no 
artillery  with  him.  Before  the  hour  of  noon 
Butterfield  surrendered  upon  no  other  condition 
than  preservation  of  life  and  baggage  for  himself 
and  troops.  The  number  of  prisoners  thus  taken 

oivl  pnrUlie*.  and  in  frreat  danger  of  |>eruhint(  for  wont  of  proper  iu- 
nUtotic**:  *11  captain*  and  Ollier  ofliors  of  militia  ore  hereby  com- 
mended  to  make  diligent  warch  for  all  •urh  di»Ue*«ed  i<mnn.«,  and 
allied  l Iv in  all  uecejoiry  relief,  nnd  cutttry  them  to  the  general  ho*- 
pit.tl,  where  proper  care  »liall  lie  taken  of  them  : all  n*a*nn*Mr  rx- 
|.en*i-i  which  may  lie  incurred  in  romplvinic  with  tliiv  order  shall  lie 
repaid  by  the  r»i"eiver->jener:i|.  And.  Itnl  a ron«eiou«ne<,  of  jvut 
offence*  ■hou  Id  deter  «ncl»  m Ur  ruble  wrctrhe*  from  receiving  that  as- 
•iannee  which  their  di.t reused  situation  may  require,  I hereby  m.iko 
know  u to  them  that,  osanun  as  their  health  is  restored,  they  shall  hare 
free  liberty  to  return  to  their  respective  provinces.**, 
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amounted  to  300.  The  only  death  on  our  side 
was  one  Indian  ; but  this  single  death  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  fierce  passions  of  the  red  men.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  the  day  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Cedars,  Forster,  being  informed  that  a party  of 
the  enemy,  unapprieedof  w'hat  had  happened,  were 
marching  from  another  point  to  succour  the  fort, 
ordered  100  Indians  to  put  themselves  in  ambush 
in  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road  through 
which  this  party  must  pass.  The  manoeuvre  suc- 
ceeded completely,  and  after  a short  conflict,  in 
which  three  or  four  Indians  were  wounded,  the 
Americans  laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  red  men  brought  them 
to  the  front  of  the  fort,  and  there  prepared  to  put 
them  to  death,  ceremoniously,  in  atonement  off  the 
blood  of  their  tribe  which  had  been  shed.  With 
extreme  difficulty  Captain  Forster  induced  the 
savages  to  forego  their  ancient  and  revered  cus- 
toms, and  accept  of  presents  instead.  From  the 
Cedars  Forster  advanced  to  Vaudreuil,  about  six 
miles  to  the  northward ; but,  learning  that  Arnold 
bud  taken  post  at  Lashinc,  nine  miles  from  Mon- 
treal, he  turned  in  that  direction  with  the  intention 
of  dislodging  him.  When  within  three  miles  of 
Lashinc,  Forster  was  informed  that  the  number  of 
the  enemy  already  amounted  to  600,  and  that 
Arnold  was  likely  to  he  reinforced  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours.  Forster,  therefore,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  to  Vaudreuil,  and  Arnold,  two 
days  after,  followed  him  up  the  river  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  him.  Forster  seems  to  have 
disposed  of  his  little  force  with  very  considerable 
skill ; and,  after  making  several  attcmpis  to  force 
his  jiosition,  Arnold  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  returned  to  St.  Anne’s,  on  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal. Finding  himself  much  encumbered  by  the 
number  of  his  prisoners,  Forster  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  enter  into  an  exchange  with  Arnold,  who 
readily  assented  to  a cartel.  Congress  afterwards 
broke  this  cartel  on  a pretence  that  Forster  had 
behaved  in  a cruel  and  inhuman  manner  towards 
the  American  prisoners  he  had  taken  at  the  Cedars. 
This  accusation  is  refuted  by  respectable  names 
and  by  document?,  and  also  by  n standing  order  of 
Carleton  to  all  the  officers  in  Canada  to  behave 
with  mildness  nnd  humanity  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, and  notwithstanding  any  provocations  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  w ho,  as  yet,  were  far  too 
raw,  fierce,  and  unruly  to  respect  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war.  But  the  congress  went  further  still, 
demanding  that  Captain  Forster  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  them  as  guilty  of  murder,  &c.  Gene- 
ral Carleton  being  now  reinforced  by  more  troops 
from  England,  repaired  to  Three  Rivers,  about 
midway  between  Quebec  nnd  Montreal,  and  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  American  heud-quarters  on 
the  Sorel.  Upon  the  death  of  Thomas,  General 
Sullivan  took  the  command  of  the  revolutionists, 
who  were  again  reinforced  from  l^ake  Champlain 
and  the  country  in  their  rear,  Funcying  that 
Carleton  had  only  sent  a detachment  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  Sullivan  sent  General  Thompson  and 
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Colonel  St.  Clair  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  make  a night  attack 
on  the  English  position.  Thompson  and  St.  Clair, 
with  a force  variously  stated  at  from  1400  to  1800 
men,  got  across  the  broad  river  though  it  was 
watched  by  armed  vessels ; but  they  were  wrong 
in  their  reckoning  as  to  time,  and  day  dawned 
before  they  got  near  Three  Rivers.  As  soon  as 
they  were  seen  the  alarm  was  given  all  along  the 
bank,  a fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  some 
ships,  and,  landing  from  their  boats,  they  ran  in 
their  confusion  into  a broad  morass  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  rivers  and  creeks,  where  they 
were  soon  attacked  by  General  Fraser  in  front, 
while  General  Ncsbit  got  into  their  rear,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  l>oats,  and 
Major  Grant  took  possession  of  a bridge,  which 
rendered  their  escape  over  the  river  Des  Loops 
impracticable.  The  Americans,  however,  formed, 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  spirit,  and  made 
a furious  attack.  But  they  were  repulsed  by 
Fraser  with  a terrible  loss  in  killed  and  wounded; 
and  their  commander.  General  Thompson,  with 
Colonel  Irvine  and  about  200  men,  was  taken  pri- 
soner. They  then  fell  back  in  extreme  disorder 
across  a bog  into  a wood  on  their  left,  which  was 
full  of  deep  swamps.  Through  some  mistake 
Mnjor  Grant  was  withdrawn  from  the  bridge  lie 
had  guarded,  and  on  the  following  day  Colonel 
Allen,  who  afterwards  forsook  their  cause  and 
joined  the  king's  army,  led  the  mass  of  the  Ame- 
ricans over  this  bridge  and  down  to  their  boats, 
which — strange  to  say ! — -had  neither  been  seized 
nor  destroyed  by  the  British.  Now,  however,  Sir 
Guy  Curlcton  embarked  the  mass  of  his  forces, 
and  pursued  them  by  water.  But,  before  be  got 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  Sullivan,  having  landed 
what  remained  of  Thompson  and  St.  Clair’s  de- 
tachment on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  was  in  full 
inarch  for  Fort  Chamblee.  Instead  of  following 
up  the  river  Sorel,  Carlcton  came  to  anchor  at  its 
mouth,  where  he  remained  one  or  tw'o  days.  1 1 is 
conduct  in  this  matter  has  been  severely  criticised. 
“ It  was  generally  believed,”  Bays  Stedman,  “ that 
if,  instead  of  coming  to  anchor,  General  Carlcton 
had  continued  the  pursuit,  which  he  might  have 
done,  as  the  wind  was  as  favourable  as  it  could 
possibly  be,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  arrived  at 
Chamblee  t.n  or  twelve  hours  before  General  Sul- 
livan, who  was  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
baggage.  In  this  case  Sullivan  would  have  l>een 
compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms ; General  Arnold 
would  have  been  intercepted  at  Montreal ; and 
Ticonderoga,  also,  would  have  been  taken,  as  no 
troops  were  now  stationed  there  for  its  defence.”  But 
it  possibly  might  be  said  in  defence  of  the  English 
general,  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  country  in  his 
rear,  where  Arnold  still  had  the  semblance  of  an 
army  on  foot,  and  where  some  of  the  Canadians 
seemed  wavering — that  the  forts  on  the  river  pre- 
sented a formidable  obstacle  to  shipping — that 
the  navigation  of  the  Sorel  was  in  many  places 
difficult,  and  in  some  altogether  impracticable  to 


ships — that  fresh  • reinforcements  might  have 
arrived  at  Chamblee — and,  finally,  that  the  greatest 
precaution  was  necessary  against  an  enemy  who 
had  given  signal  proofs  of  courage,  address,  and 
rapidity.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  recrosscd  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  look  after  Arnold,  and  ordered 
General  Burgoyne,  who  had  arrived  with  the  last 
reinforcements  from  England,  to  proceed  up  the 
river  Sorel  in  pursuit  of  Sullivan,  but  giving 
him  strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  engagement  until 
he  should  be  sustained  by  another  column  on 
his  right.  Arnold,  too  glad  to  escape  with  the 
remnant  of  his  force  from  a country  which  he 
had  reached  with  such  incredible  pain,  em- 
barked bis  men,  crossed  over  at  Long  Isle,  and 
joined  Sullivan  at  Fort  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel. 
Chamblee  was  abandoned  and  burned  by  the  re- 
treating Americans.  Sullivan  proposed  defending 
Fort  St.  John,  but  his  troops,  completely  dis- 
heartened, refused  to  stand  by  him,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  Arnold's  force  was  not  in  better  heart. 
The  whole  army  was  in  a state  of  total  insubordi- 
nation. The  two  American  generals  therefore  set 
fire  to  St.  John’s  and  continued  their  retreat  up  the 
river,  closely  followed  by  Burgoyne,  who  took 
possession  of  the  different  posts  the  Americans  had 
occupied  almost  immediately  after  they  were  eva- 
cuated. But  when  Burgoyne  reached  the  head 
of  the  Sorel,  and  saw  the  lake  beyond  it  well  sup- 
plied with  armed  vessels,  which  the  Americans  had 
tuken  or  built,  he  desisted  from  his  pursuit,  having 
no  vessels  proper  for  the  navigation  of  those  waters. 
Sullivan  and  Arnold  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Isle  nux  Noix,  alow  unhealthy  flat,  where  many  of 
their  men  perished  of  fever.  Canada  was  thus 
entirely  freed  from  American  arms ; and  the  most 
energetic  efforts  were  now  making  there  for  the 
recovery  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  dominion  of 
lakes  Champlain  and  St.  George.* 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  but  disgrace  had 
attended  our  main  army  at  Boston.  During  the 
winter  it  hnd  suffered  many  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, but  the  worst  suffering  of  all  was  that  con- 
tinued state  of  inactivity  and  torpor  which  com- 
menced with  the  arrival  of  Gage,  and  which  never 
terminated  till  the  departure  of  Howe.t  The 
Americans  in  the  blockading  army  had  also  under- 
gone many  miseries ; but  Washington  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  their  Hugging  spirits,  which  were 
further  revived  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrival  of 
provision  waggons,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  rein- 
forcements. In  the  course  of  the  month  of  Dc- 

• Strdman. — Gordon. — Marshall.— lUrasay ■.  — Ilurkc.  in  Aunnal 
Register. 

t Notwithstanding  the  enormous  exprmt-s  incurred  for  the  support 
of  till*  army,  ami  the  never-ending  accounts  of  our  commissaries 
and  contractors,  they  had  unt  even  hail  a little  fresh  meat  amt  vt-gv- 
talile*  tn  (five  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded!  Hence,  and  from  the 
hot  weather,  a terrible  IKRMW  of  death*.  Captain  Harris- after- 
ward* flrnrrnl  I,ord  Harris— was  among  the  sufferer*.  lie  had  t»ccu 
dangPTOiislv  wounded,  on  the  head,  in  the  American  redoubt  on 
!l  linker's  Hill,  and  hwl  owed  hit  life  to  the  hum  mity,  gallantry.  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  late  Mnrqur*4  of  Hastings,  then  L<ird  Raw- 
ilon.  and  a young  lieutenant  in  Hurria's  company.  Though  an  officer, 
nud  nn  admired  one,  Harris  could  scarcely  procure  anything  Init  salt 
pork  and  <*lt  beef.  The  condition  of  the  wounded  privatrs  he  de- 
scribes** most  deplorable.— Aetlrrs.  in  the  Life  and  Armor*  »f  General 
Lurd  Ihirru,  by  the  Right  Him.  S.  R.  Ltahingum. 
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From  a Drawing  by  Captain  Anburcy,  who  tmn!  at  it*  rapture  in  177S. 


cember  they  made  acvcral  advances  <>u  the  be- 
sieged, and  took  almost  undisputed  possession  of 
several  im|)ortant  positions.  Thus,  Ploughed  Hill, 
Cobble  Hill,  and  Lcchemere’s  Point  were  succes- 
sively occupied  and  fortified  : their  approaches 
were  carried  within  half  a mile  of  the  British 
works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  their  guns  drove 
the  British  floating  batteries  from  some  of  their 
stations,  and  protected  other  works  which  they  con- 
structed themselves.  Congress  recommended  an 
assault  upon  Boston  immediately,  but  Washington 
very  wisely  asked  for  more  time  to  complete  his 
approaches  and  make  his  preparations.  He  trusted 
that  congress  would  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  imperative  circumstances,  and  not  inclination 
on  his  part,  occasioned  the  delay.*  In  the  month 
of  January  a council  of  war  was  held  in  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  which  was  attended  by  several  mem- 
bers of  congress ; and  it  was  resolved,  “ that  a vigor- 
ous attempt  ought  to  be  made  on  the  ministerial 
troops  in  Boston,  before  they  can  be  reinforced  in 
the  spring,  if  the  means  can  be  provided,  and  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  offer.”  And  it  was 
further  put  in  the  shape  of  an  advice,  “ that 
thirteen  regiments  of  militia  should  be  asked  for 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
in  order  to  put  the  army  in  a condition  to  make 
the  attempt.”  The  colonists  were  prompt  in  com- 
pliance, and  the  militia  regiments  assembled  in  the 
lines  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  February.  But  still 
Washington  was  obliged  to  wait,  for  the  season 
just  then  was  exceedingly  mild,  and  he  wanted  ice 
• Muih.ll,  Lif.  of  Wuhi&gtoB.— WuhiagW*  owb  Letter*. 


to  cnnble  him  to  pass  the  river.  “ No  man  upon 
earth,”  said  he,  “ wishes  to  destroy  the  nest  in 
Boston  more  tlinn  I do ; no  person  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  greater  lengths  than  I shall  to  accomplish 
it,  if  it  shall  be  thought  advisable ; but  if  we  have 
no  powder  to  bombard  with,  nor  ice  to  pass  on,  we 
shall  be  in  no  better  situation  than  we  have  been 
all  the  year;  we  shall  be  in  a worse,  as  their 
works  are  stronger.”  About  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  cold  became  intense,  and  the  ice  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  troops.  A council  of 
war  was  then  called  to  consider  of  an  immediate 
assault  upon  Boston,  Boston  Neck,  and  Bunker’s 
Hill ; and  they  agreed  almost  unanimously  that 
the  attempt  was  too  hazardous.  At  the  end  of 
February  various  appearances  among  the  British 
troops  seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  evacuating 
Boston,  and  Washington  had  received  intelligence 
that  a part  of  the  British  force  there  was  expected 
at  New  York.  General  Howe,  and  the  ministry 
at  home,  indeed,  had  become  convinced  by  this 
time  that  there  was  no  use  in  his  staying  where 
he  was ; but  he  and  they  ought  to  have  reflected 
on  the  unfavourable  impressions  and  fatal  effect 
of  being  driven  out  by  the  Americans  as  one 
beaten  and  conquered,  and,  having  staid  there  so 
long,  lie  ought  to  have  guarded  against  the  parti- 
cular line  of  attack  w hich  Washington  was  now  me- 
ditating.* He  ought  to  have  been  taught  a lesson 
by  the  affair  of  Bunker’s  Hill — and  yet  there  was 

* Captain  Harm,  like  a sensible  man.  hud  *aid,  eight  month* 
before,  that  there  could  tie  no  u«e  »tA>iojf  io  Boston,  and  that  the 
proper  way  of  proteenting  the  war  wa*  by  our  navy  and  blockade — 
aa  wa  have  aeen  recommended  by  Lord  Barrington.  " 1 have  beard,** 
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another  hill,  the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  which 
commanded  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and 
nearly  the  whole  town,  and  of  this  hill  lie 
had  taken  no  more  care  than  had  been  taken 
of  Bunker’s  Hill.  On  the  2nd  of  March  the 
American  general,  who  had  received  more  powder, 
some  bombs,  and  some  heavy  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  began  a heavy  bombardment  and 
cannonade  on  the  unfortunate  town,  and  on  the 
British  lines,  which  was  repeated  on  the  following 
night,  and  still  more  furiously  on  the  night  of  the 
4th,  which  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  selected 
as  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crispus 
Attucks  and  the  other  martyrs,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  Boston  riots  of  1770.  On  this  lutter  night,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  artillery  began  to  roar, 
Washington  dispatched  General  Thomas  with 
about  2000  men,  an  immense  quantity  of  fascines, 
trusses  of  hay,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Heights  of  Dorchester. 
Thomas,  who  was  followed  by  300  labourers,  stole 
across  a low  isthmus  (it  might  have  been  swept  by 
English  guns)  without  being  perceived,  got  to  the 
top  of  the  Heights  without  obstruction,  and  at  day- 
dawn  presented  to  the  British  precisely  the  same 
sudden  spectacle  they  had  witnessed  before  on 
Bunker’s  Hill — a redoubt,  a breast-work,  and  a 
strongly  though  hastily  fortified  position.  Before 
they  recovered  from  their  stupor  Thomas  began  to 
thunder  at  the  town  and  at  the  ships  of  war,  which 
were  obliged  to  shift  their  anchorage ; and  all  the 
while  his  unemployed  soldiers  worked  with  the 
labourers  in  digging  trenches  and  raising  other 
works  to  make  the  Heights  of  Dorchester  still 
more  formidable.  General  Howe  saw  that  he  must 
either  dislodge  Thomas  or  evacuate  Boston.  He 
resolved  to  attempt  the  former,  and  detached  I/>rd 
Percy  with  3000  men.  These  troops,  which,  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  success,  ought  to  have  been 
double  or  triple  the  number,  embarked  in  trans- 
ports, and  fell  down  to  the  castle  in  order  to 
proceed  thence  up  the  river  to  a low  strip  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  Dorchester  Hill  ; but — for- 
tunately we  should  say — a storm  rose,  and  then 
the  retiring  tide  made  it  impossible  for  the  ships 
to  approach  the  destined  spot.  Lord  Percy  and 
his  men  returned  to  the  harbour,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  that  day,  but  much  remained 
to  be  suffered  from  the  terrible  fire  kept  up 
from  Washington’s  lines  and  from  Thomas’s 
new  position.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  Wash- 
ington threw  more  and  more  men  to  the 
Heights,  and  the  New'  Englanders,  encouraging 
each  other  with  cries  of  41  Remember  the  Fifth  of 
March,”  rushed  boldly  forward  to  join  and 
strengthen  Thomas.  Colonel  Mifflin,  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  with  an  inventive 

ni.l  !>•*," Itial  you  an*  Ui'trrmineil  to  withdraw  nil  troop*  from  tin* 
rolouif,  aiiiI  entry  vl»  tli*  w«r  by  only.  Tin*  the  only 

pownliK*  way  of  <h4ri-s»iiix  them.  iu  »n  can  cut  off  every  intercourse 

with  other  nation*.  an«l.  by  that  mean*,  bring  th-m  to  reason,  at  a 

much  * >u n lie i ekpcm*  than  it  t un  i»m»U>1v  I**  effected  by  land.”— 
7 etter  m Luth,„gtom  t l.i/«  '•/  Oemml  1a*,(  Harm. 


faculty  which  regular  engineers  do  not  always  pos- 
sess, went  to  the  same  spot,  and  by  his  advice 
General  Thomas  ordered  his  people  to  chain  to- 
gether, and  fill  with  sand  and  stones,  a number  of 
hogsheads  which  were  to  be  rolled  down  the  very 
steep  hill  upon  the  English,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  march  up — an  effective  contrivance,  by  which  it 
was  calculated  whole  columns  would  have  been 
swept  off  at  once.  The  storm  continued  during 
the  night  with  a tremendous  fall  of  rain,  and  it  had 
scarcely  abated  the  next  morning.  Howe,  it 
appears,  again  talked  of  clearing  the  Heights  of 
Dorchester;  hut  the  madness  of  any  such  attempt 
was  soon  made  apparent  even  to  his  dull  compre- 
hension. It  is  said  that,  if  he  had  again  detached 
Lord  Percy,  Washington  would  have  attacked 
Boston  and  Boston  Neck — in  which,  however,  we 
believe,  he  would  have  been  as  sure  of  repulse  as 
Percy  must  have  been.  As  matters  were  decided, 
Washington  was  left  to  the  much  safer  operations 
of  bombardment  and  cannonade,  and  these  he  con- 
tinued without  any  Tegard  to  the  buildings  of  the 
town.  On  the  8th  of  March  a flag  was  sent  out 
from  the  select  men  of  Boston,  acquainting  General 
Washington  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  troops 
to  evacuate  the  place,  and  that  General  Howe  was 
disposed  to  leave  the  town  standing,  provided  he 
were  allowed  to  retire  without  molestation.  As 
this  paper  was  not  signed  by  Howe,  Washington 
took  no  notice  of  it  officially,  but  it  appears  that  he 
instructed  some  of  his  people  to  intimate  that  the 
terms,  if  properly  put,  might  be  complied  with. 
On  the  10th  and  11th,  by  order  of  Howe,  all 
the  linen  and  woollen  goods  in  the  town  were  put 
on  board  ship.  On  the  12th  and  13th  some  ex- 
cesses were  committed  by  some  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  appropriated  what  they  could,  and 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  off. 
Howe  threatened  the  offenders  with  death,  hut  in 
that  scene  of  confusion,  irritation,  and  revenge,  the 
offence  could  not  be  wholly  prevented.  On  the 
14th  strong  barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets 
leading  down  to  the  water  side,  and  proclamation 
was  made  by  the  crier  for  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
within  their  houses.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
hinted,  both  in  the  town  and  in  Washington’s 
camp,  that,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  hinder  the 
embarkation,  fire  would  he  set  to  Boston,  and 
everything  in  it  destroyed.  But  no  interruption 
was  offered  or  attempted — the  Americans  thought 
it  triumph  enough  to  see  him  gone.  In  the  course 
of  the  15th  and  16th,  Howe,  who  would  not  con- 
descend to  any  direct  communication  with  Wash- 
ington, embarked  his  luggage  and  a good  part  of 
his  men,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  got 
all  that  the  ships  could  hold  and  carry  safely  on 
hoard,  and  at  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
squadron  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away.  Beside 
his  army  he  was  obliged  to  carry  away  with  him 
about  2000  American  tories  or  royalists,  who 
preferred  running  any  chance  of  danger  to  remain- 
ing in  the  town  at  the  mercy  of  their  owm  country- 
men of  the  opposite  party,  lie  left  behind  him,  for 
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want  of  room  in  the  ships,  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
half  of  which  were  serviceable,'  4 large  moitars, 

1 50  horses,  25,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a quan- 
tity of  barley,  oats,  and  other  provisions,  of  which  : 
Washington’s  army  stood  greatly  in  want.  He 
also  left  a considerable  quantity  of  ammunition 
which  ought  to  have  been  destroyed.  His  force, at 
the  moment  of  the  evacuation,  did  not  much  exceed 
1000  men,  while  Washington  must  have  had  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men,  counting  regulars,  militia, 
volunteer  companies,  and  all.  To  complete  all 
the  woeful  blunders  which  had  been  committed, 
Ilowe,  in  sailing  away,  left  no  cruiser  in  Boston 
Bay  to  warn  the  ships  expected  from  England  that 
the  place  was  no  longer  in  our  possession  ; and  a 
few  days  after  several  of  our  store-ships  sailed 
right  into  the  harbour,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  before  they  discovered  that  George 
Washington  and  not  King  George  was  master  of 
Boston.  One  of  these  ships  alone — the  Hope — 
had  on  board  1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  besides 
carbines,  bayonets,  gun-carriages,  and  all  sorts  of 
tools  necessary  for  the  army  and  artillery.  In 
appropriating  this  much-wanted  supply  the  jubi- 
lant New  Englanders  said  it  was  the  gift  of  pro- 
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vidence,  whose  doings  w-ere  mnrvellous  in  their 
eyes!  But  still  worse  happened  in  consequence  of 
Howe’s  unpardonuhlc  negligence.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  with  700  men  fresh 
from  England,  ran  right  into  Boston  harbour,  not 
knowing  but  thut  the  place  was  still  in  our  hands. 
He  was  taken  of  course,  and  became  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  a subject  for  severe  and  brutal  retali- 
ation. Before  entering  Boston,  Washington,  fancy- 
ing that  Howe  intended  to  proceed  with  his  whole 
force  to  New  York,  detached  a considerable  part  of 
his  army  in  that  direction,  with  orders  to  march 
as  quick  as  possible ; and  he  soon  sent  the  rest  of 
his  army  by  divisions  to  the  same  province.  By 
the  14th  of  April  Washington  collected  the  whole 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  The 
revolutionary  party,  with  not  so  much  as  a single 
tory  to  disturb  their  unanimity,  remained  in 
peaceful  possession  of  Boston  ; and  congrcsB  passed 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Washington  and  his  army  **  for 
their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and 
acquisition  of  Boston,”  and  directed  a gold  medal 
to  be  struck  in  commemoration. # 

*SUilman.— Gonkm. — Ramsay.— Ana,  Regut. — Mar  dull,' Life  of 
Washington. 


Instead  of  proceeding  to  New  York,  Hon  e liad 
sailed  to  the  eastward  fur  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotiu, 
where  he  arrived  soon  and  safely. 

Earlier  in  the  year  than  these  events,  signal  ill 
success  had  attended  the  efforts  of  the  government 
party  in  North  Carolina.  Governor  Martin,  from  on 
board  the  ship  to  which  he  had  been  driven,  con- 
trived to  collect  a body  of  Highlanders  who  had  but 
recently  emigrated  to  America,  and  another  body  of 
resolute  unruly  men  culled  “ Regulators”  or  Squat- 
ters, who  led  a w andering  life  in  the  back-woods  and 
outskirts  of  the  cclony.  Martin  gave  the  command 


of  these  two  bodieB  to  colonels  MacDonald  and 
Mad  cod,  who  set  up  the  king's  standard  in  North 
Carolina,  and  summoned  all  men  to  repair  to  it. 
They  w ere  promised  the  assistance  of  regular  troops 
that  were  to  he  landed  at  Wilmington.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  counties 
of  Orange  and  Chatham,  who  were  only  half- 
reclaimed  Regulators,  also  agreed  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  Highlanders;  and  a regular  council  waa 
formed  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  back-country- 
men and  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlanders.  Rut 
General  Clinton  and  the  regular  troops  expected  to 
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co-opcratc  did  not  arrive ; ami  when,  in  the  month 
of  February,  the  loyalists  embodied  themselves  at 
Cross  Creek  and  attempted  to  open  their  way  to 
Wilmington,  they  were  circumvented  by  a supe- 
rior insurgent  force,  decoyed  into  a miserable 
swamp,  foiled, and  beaten.  MacLeod*  and  most 
of  the  Highlanders  were  made  prisoners  ; but 
the  Regulators,  being  better  woodsmen,  escaped 
for  the  most  part  and  returned  to  their  old 
hunter  life  in  the  back  country.  No  second 
attempt  could  be  made  to  erect  the  royal  stand- 
ard in  the  Carolinas  until  the  nrrival  of  a force 
from  England.  At  last,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  ar- 
rived on  that  coast  in  a squadron  of  transports,  con- 
voyed by  Sir  Peter  Parker;  and  almost  immedi- 
ately after  General  Clinton  arrived  at  Cape  Fear 
and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops.  Clin- 
ton’s instructions  were  to  endeavour  by  proclama- 
tions and  other  means  to  induce  the  Carolinas  to 
return  to  their  alleginnce;  to  inform  himself  accu- 
rately of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  pro- 
vinces ; and,  if  he  found  the  royalists  numerous 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  take  up  arms,  he  was 
to  leave  a part  of  the  forces  there  to  assist  them, 
and  to  repair  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  New' 
York  to  meet  the  commander-in-chief,  General 
Howe,  who  was  to  leave  Halifax  and  be  at  New 
York  some  time  in  June.  But  Clinton,  who  might 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  if  he  had 
been  there  with  anything  like  a force  three  or  four 
months  earlier,  when  the  Highlanders  and  Regu- 
lators were  up  in  arms,  now  found  no  encourage- 
ment, and  no  hopes  of  a co-operation.  Tired  of 
doing  nothing,  he  and  Parker  resolved  to  do  more 
than  was  in  their  commission,  and,  sailing  away 
from  Cape  Fear,  they  ran  down  to  Charleston, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  to  capture  or  destroy 
that  thriving  town,  whose  trade  supplied  the  two 
colonies  with  the  nerves  of  war.  On  the  4th  of 
June  they  arrived  off  Charleston  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Long  Island.  There  they  found  willing 
royalists,  but  they  had  all  been  disarmed  by  the 
revolutionary  party  in  the  preceding  month  of 
January  / But  there  was  another  island,  where, 
instead  of  disarmed  royalists,  there  were  armed  in- 
surgents and  tremendous  batteries;  and  this  island 
defended  Charleston  harbour,  from  which  it  was 
distant  about  half  a mile;  and,  as  a sad  addition  to 
Sullivan  Island — such  was  the  name  of  the  fatal 
place — there  was  a projecting  point  of  land  to 
the  northward,  called  lladrell’s  Point,  which 
almost  touched  the  island,  and  which  was  now 
united  to  it  by  a bridge  of  boats,  and  Lee,  late  an 
English  colonel,  but  now  an  American  general,  the 
rival  of  Washington,  who  had  been  for  months 
watching  Clinton’s  desultory  movements,  and  fol- 
lowing him  from  province  to  province^  was  en- 

• Macdonald,  on  account  of  tirknew,  wu  absent. 

t Clinton  had  Ihn-ii  at  New  York,  m the  Jersey*,  on  the  road  of 
Georgia,  and  iu  other  place*—  in  nearly  all  acrt'uiUe  place*  where 
there  w ere  royaUU*.  Ilccutertaiurd  good  hope*  of  ( Georgia  ; but  the  re- 
volutionary nutty  neglected  no  mean*  nl  preserving  their  ascendancy. 
Iu  tlm  month  of  June  the  committee  of  *afcty  of  Savannah,  the  ca- 
pital of  Georgia,  pasted  the  following  rtruu#  resolutions  That 
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camped  on  that  projecting  point,  with  a force 
of  2500  regulars,  about  3000  militia,  and  some 
artillery.  Notwithstanding  these  formidable  and 
unexpected  appearances  Clinton  persevered  in  his 
design  : he  constructed  on  Long  Island  two  bat- 
teries, to  answer  those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  floating  batteries  destined  to  cover 
the  landing  of  the  troops  on  Sullivan  Island.  On 
the  28th  of  June,  at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning, 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  in  the  Bristol,  made  the  signal 
for  action.  His  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Bristol,  of 
50  guns,  the  Experiment,  of  50  guns,  and  the 
Active,  Solebnv,  Actaeon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx,  28- 
gun  frigates,  the  Thunder  bomb,  and  the  Friend- 
ship, an  armed  ship  of  24  guns,  soon  came  to  an- 
chor, with  springs  upon  their  cables,  in  front  of 
the  American  fort,  and  opened  a tremendous  fire 
upon  it.  But  misfortunes  began  early — no  soundings 
had  been  taken,  neither  had  the  ground  on  the  island 
been  surveyed — three  of  the  frigates  got  nground  I 
Two  hove  off,  b„ut  the  third  stuck  fast,  and  became 
of  little  or  no  service.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  began 
firing,  Clinton’s  batteries  on  Long  Island  opened, 
and  about  the  hour  of  noon  the  15th  regiment  and 
all  the  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  were  embarked 
in  boats  in  the  rear  of  some  floating  batteries, 
armed  boats,  and  four  small  craft,  which  had  been 
used  as  tenders  to  the  fleet.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  detachment  left  the  beach  when  they  were 
ordered  to  disembark,  and  return  to  their  encamp- 
ment on  Ling  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  ships, 
left  to  themselves,  continued  an  unremitting  fire 
upon  the  fort,  to  which  the  Americans  responded 
with  equal  Readiness  and  alacrity.  Between  one 
and  two  o’clock  the  American  fire  seemed  to 
slacken  ; but  it  was  only  through  want  of  ammu- 
nition, and,  as  soon  as  a supply  was  obtained 
from  General  Lee  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  it 
was  renewed  as  vigorously  as  before,  and  never 
ceased  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Burke  has 
exerted  his  eloquence  in  describing  this  day  of 
carnage.  “ Whilst  the  continued  thunder  from 
the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firmness  of 
the  bravest  enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the 
most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the  furt 
could  not  fail  of  calling  for  the  respect,  as  well  as 
of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of  Bri- 
tain. In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  roar  of  artil 
lery,  they  stuck  with  the  greatest  constancy  and 
firmness  to  their  guns;  fired  deliberately  and 
slowly,  and  took  a cool  and  effective  aim.  The 
ships  suffered  accordingly;  they  were  torn  to 

Uie  hmwei  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  the  hamlets  thereto  belong- 
ing. tngclher  with  the  dapping  now  in  our  port,  the  properly,  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  friend*  of  America,  who  hare  atworiaied  and  ap- 
jtca red . or  who  shall  appear,  in  the  present  alarm,  to  defend  the 
same,  and  also  the  house*  of  widow*  anu  orphan*,  and  none  uglier*.  be 
forthwith  appraised: — That  it  be  considered  aa  a defection  from  the 
cau*e  of  America,  and  a dc->ertlt>ti  of  property,  in  Midi  |irr*ou»  whohavo 
and  shall  leave  the  town  of  Savannah,  or  the  hamlet*  thereto  Iwlnor 
ing,  during  the  present  alarm  ; and  such  person*  shall  lie  precluded 
from  anv  *upport  or  countenance  toward*  obtaining  an  ino^mnillrn- 
tiou:— That  it  lie  incumbent  upon  the  friend*  of  America  in  thi*  pro- 
vince lo  defend  the  metropolis.  a*  long  as  the  same  shall  lx-  trnatile: 
—That  rather  than  the  same  shall  lie  held  and  occupied  by  our  ene- 
mies, «r  the  dripping  now  in  the  port  of  Savannah  taken  and  eta- 
ployed  by  them,  that  the  same  shall  !*■  liuTUl  mid  destroyed: — That 
order*  shall  he  in* tied  to  the  eom  minding  officer,  directing  him  to 
have  the  foregoing  resolution*  put  in  execution.'’ 
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pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did 
British  valour  shine  more  conspicuous,  nor  never 
did  our  marine,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same 
nature  with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  as  rude 
an  encounter.  The  springs  of  the  Bristol’s  cable 
being  cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  ex- 
posed in  such  a manner  to  the  enemy’s  6re,  as  to 
be  most  dreadfully  raked.  The  brave  Captain 
Morris,  after  receiving  a number  of  wounds,  w hich 
would  have  sufficiently  justified  a gallant  man  in 
retiring  from  his  station,  still  with  a noble  obsti- 
nacy disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until,  his  arm  be- 
ing at  length  shot  off,  he  was  carried  away  in  a 


condition  which  did  not  afford  a possibility  of  re- 
covery. It  is  said  that  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Bristol  was  at  one  time  cleared  of  every  person  hut 
the  commodore,  who  stood  alone,  a spectacle  of  in- 
trepidity and  firmness  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  never  exceeded.  The  others  on  that 
deck  were  either  killed  or  carried  down  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  Nor  did  Captain  Scott,  of 
the  Experiment,  miBS  his  share  of  the  danger  or 
glory,  who,  besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received 
so  many  other  wounds  that  his  life  was  at  first 
despaired  of.”*  The  fire  of  the  British  ships  did 
not  produce  all  the  effect  which  had  been  expected, 
for  the  fortifications  were  far  stronger  than  had 
been  fancied,  and  their  lowness  preserved  them  in 
a great  degree  from  the  weight  of  our  shot.  They 
■were  ingeniously  composed  of  palm  trees,  earth, 
and  other  substances,  and  the  merlons  were  of 
unusual  thickness.  During  this  long,  hot,  and 
obstinate  conflict  the  seamen  looked  frequently  to 
the  eastward,  still  expecting  to  see  the  land 
forces  advance  from  Long  Island,  drive  late  from 
bis  entrenchment  at  Hadrell’s  Point,  and  come 
up  to  second  the  attack  upon  the  fort.  When 

• Aon.  Rc;iit. 


the  firing  ceased,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the 
Bristol  and  Experiment  were  left  almost  wrecks 
upon  the  water;  and,  when  they  counted  their 
killed  and  wounded,  they  were  found  to  be  1 1 1 on 
board  the  Bristol,  and  79  on  board  the  Experi- 
ment. The  frigates  had  not  suffered  a propor- 
tional loss,  but  two  of  them  were  sadly  cut  up 
in  hull  and  rigging.  Indeed  the  Americans  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  ships  would  be  unable  to 
pass  the  bar.  On  the  following  morning  demon- 
strations were  made  of  renewing  the  attack  ; the 
light  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  the  lath  regiment 
were  again  embarked ; but  they  were  almost  im- 
mediately after  ordered  to  disembark,  and  no  fur- 
ther attempt  was  made.  As  the  Actacon  frigate  still 
stuck  fast  where  she  had  grounded,  the  commodore 
ordered  her  commander  to  remove  his  crew,  with 
all  the  stores  he  could,  and  set  fire  to  her;  and 
she  was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge,  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  co- 
lonists were  greatly  elated  by  this  success,  and  the 
English  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  os  to  the  real 
causes  of  their  fuilure.  As  usual  when  sailors  and 
soldiers  are  joined  in  an  unsuccessful  service,  the 
popular  disposition  was  to  throw  all  the  blame  on 
the  latter ; but  a land  officer,*  who,  if  not  actually 
engaged  at  Sullivan  Island,  had  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information,  says  that  some  of  the  ships 

; kept  at  too  great  a distance — that  they  might  have 
gone  much  nearer,  and  have  done  great  execution, 
by  pouring  broadsides  into  the  fortt — that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  his 
information — that  u passage  pointed  out  to  him  as 
fordable  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  w as  not  passable,  us 
the  general  and  several  of  his  officers,  after  wading 
up  to  their  shoulders,  and  finding  the  water  still 
increasing  in  depth,  were  compelled  to  return — 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  fort  stood  was  insu- 
lated by  a broad  and  deep  trench  cut  right  across 
the  island,  and  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Fort 
Sullivan — that  the  boats  provided  for  carrying  the 
army  and  artillery  let  in  the  water  so  fast,  that 
they  were  near  sinking,  and  the  officers  and  artil- 
lerymen in  them  had  a narrow  escape  from  drown- 
ing. Burke,  who  almost  invariably  procured  iiis 
information  from  good  quarters,  says  that  the 
bomb-vessel  did  not  do  all  the  service  which  was 
expected,  either  owing  to  some  fault  of  construc- 
tion, or  a wrong  choice  of  distance.  The  Ameri- 
cans accounted  for  their  victory  by  the  strength  of 
the  fort,  the  care  they  had  taken  to  secure  its  ap- 
proaches, and  the  presence  of  Lee  in  force  on  the 
projecting  point  opposite  the  island.  Colonel 
Moultrie,  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  received 
universal  applause  from  his  countrymen  for  the 
great  courngc  and  conduct  he  had  displayed ; the 
garrison  also  received  their  share  of  praise,  and  a 
serjeant  was  publicly  distinguished  by  the  present 
of  a sword  from  the  president  of  the  colony.  Ge- 

• Stedman. 

i + IT  they  could  have  destroy**!  the  bridire  or  boats,  over  whirli  the 
AmerunuM  received  their  powder,  fcc.,  the  garrison  m the  fort  must 
hnvu  surrendered.  It  appears  that  the  ship*  early  iu  the  artiou  at 
tempted  this,  and  failed,  partly  through  want  of  water,  and  partly 
through  the  fire  of  Lec'a  column. 
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neral  Clinton  with  the  troops  set  sail  on  the  21st, 
to  join  General  Howe.  He  was  escorted  by  the 
Solbay  frigate,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  under 
the  necessity  of  remaining  some  time  at  Long 
Island  to  refit.* 

In  Virginia  the  expelled  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  made  a Inst  effort  to  retrieve  the  king's 
affairs.  With  the  consent  of  General  Howe  he 
dispatched  Mr.  Connelly,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  induce  the  people  in  the  back  and  inland  parts 
of  Virginia  to  take  up  arms  for  government,  and 
to  invite  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  join  them. 
Connelly  had  previously  traversed  the  whole  coun- 
try from  Chcsa]>enkc  Bay  to  the  Ohio,  and  had 
negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Indians  on  that  river, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Virginians.  He  was 
now  instructed  to  collect  as  many  men  as  he  could, 
and  proceed  with  them  to  Pittsburg,  behind  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  at  a proper  moment  he 
was  to  cross  those  mountains,  and  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  Virginia : — he  was  then  to  leave  a gar- 
rison at  Fort  Cumberland,  descend  the  Potomac 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  seize  ujion  Alex- 
andria, where  Lord  Dunmorc  was  to  join  him, 
w ith  some  ships,  and  as  many  people  as  he  could 
collect.  In  completion  of  this  plan  strong  lines, 
with  entrenchments  and  fortifications,  were  to  he 
drawn  across  the  country,  so  as  to  separate  the 
northern  from  the  southern  colonics.  Connelly 
was  proceeding  with  sanguine  hopes  of  success, 
and  had  reached  the  back  settlements,  when  he  was 
recognised  by  a tradesman  to  whom  he  was  known, 
and  who  instantly  denounced  him  to  the  nearest  of 
the  revolutionary  committees.  This  committee  of 
safety  seized  Connelly,  took  his  papers  from  him, 
and  transmitted  them  to  congress,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  sent  prisoner  to  Philadelphia.  There  he 
was  put  in  irons,  and  otherwise  treated  with  great 
severity.  The  scheme  was  developed  and  over- 
thrown by  his  papers,  and  thus  ended  Lord  Dun- 
more's  last  effort.f 

In  the  mean  while  the  revolution  had  been  pro- 
ceeding at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  the  insurgents, 
who  could  no  longer  conceal  anything  or  derive 
any  benefit  from  concealment,  had  ventured  to 
announce  the  full  extent  of  their  design.  On  the 
15th  of  May  the  continental  congress  sitting  at 
Philadelphia  resolved,  “ That  it  should  he  recom- 
mended to  all  the  various  assemblies  and  conven- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  no 
form  of  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
affairs  had  yet  been  adopted,  to  establish  such  a 
constitution  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare  and  security.  This  vote  was  im- 
mediately published  in  the  newspapers,  w ith  a pre- 
amble stating  that,  as  his  Britannic  majesty  had, 
w ith  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament,  e xcluded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  from  his  protection, 
it  became  nccessnry  and  expedient  to  suppress  and 
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abolish  the  power  and  constitution  which  h*d  been 
derived  from  that  source.  All  this  was  virtually 
a declaration  of  independence.  When  the  mask 
was  off,  several  individuals,  including  some  who 
had  worn  it  the  longest,  put  in  rival  claims  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  have  originated  the 
great  idea.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  these  rival  claims;  but  several  writers,  Ame- 
ricans by  birth  and  feeling,  and  popular  with  Ame- 
ricans, seem  confidently  to  confer  the  glory  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,  quoting  words  and  sen- 
tences used  by  that  philosopher  many  months  be- 
fore, when  he  was  still  in  England,  and  employing 
all  his  art  to  make  the  Earl  of  Chntham  and  the 
other  great  orators  of  opposition  as  deaf  as  adders 
to  the  ministerial  cry  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  independence. 
Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  writing  from  London  in  the 
month  of  November,  1774,  (about  two  months  be- 
fore the  philosopher  went  down  to  Ilaycs  to  cajole 
our  great  orator,  and  make  Chatham  believe  that 
the  famous  conciliatory  bill  he  w as  then  preparing 
would  be  a good  bnsis  for  negotiation,  as  all  that 
was  wanting  was  a redress  of  grievances,  &c.)  says, 
“ Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heurt  and  soul. 
His  ideas  arc  not  contracted  within  the  narnao 
limits  of  exemption  from  taxes , but  are  extended 
upon  the  broad  scale  of  total  emancipation.  He 
is  explicit  and  bold  on  the  subject."  And  the 
same  close  friend  of  the  philosopher  further  says, 
under  the  same  date  (November,  1774),  that  he 
(Franklin)  “ explicitly  and  in  so  many  words  said 
that  New  England  only  would  hold  out  for  ages 
against  this  country  (Old  Englund),  and,  if  they 
were  firm  and  united,  in  seven  years  would  con- 
quer."* The  same  American  writers  seem  very 
generally  disposed  to  admit  that  any  premature  dis- 
closure of  this  extreme  intention  would  have  had 
a very  injurious  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the 
American  people ; and  they  universally  agree  that 
even  at  thejast  moment  it  was  necessary,  except  in 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  to  develop  the  plan 
of  a total  separation  from  the  mother-country  by 
degrees,  and  to  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the 
popular  mind  for  its  reception.  And  they  also 
admit  that  it  was  an  English  pen  that  rendered  the 
most  effective  service  in  this  particular,  and  th.it 
Thomas  Paine,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
**  Rights  of  Man”  and  the  “Age  of  Reason,"  contri- 
buted more  than  any  man  to  convert  the  people  to 
the  doctrine  of  independence.  Paine,  originally  a 
Quaker  and  staymukcr  of  Thetford,  in  Not  folk, 
then  an  exciseman,  then  an  assistant  at  a school, 
then  nil  exciseman  again,  made  his  abilities  known 
in  1772,  by  publishing  a pamphlet.  This  pamph- 
let recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Franklin, 

* Jonrnil  and  in  Memoir*  of  Joiitth  Qiiinr<  . — Jaml 

Siwirk a,  Life  of  (jotnemetir  Morris.—  tninl>u.  who  wrote  his 
or  i!h>  American  War  far  more  from  Atneiirnn  than  I'njflish  accounts 
mm!  documents,  ntid  who  was  e<>|>i>>'i»ly  furnished  hy  the  American 
leader*  with  |<n|MT».  both  manuurrii*  ami  |*rinicd.  also  pate  the  rx- 
tracts  from  Quincy's  Journal,  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  U-\t, 
manv  year*  Ix-fuc  they  wen-  quoted  hy  the  Anmirtn  bioprnnhrrt 

t It  wo*  neither  ver)  twrMUcwl  nor  srry  jWeuiu-iil— it  was  at.  a*«w(t 
excia  men.  and  was  entitled  " 'Hie  Case  of  the  (Mi err.  of  F.xctae; 
with  Komar  k*  uo  the  Qu  iWtholiya*  of  Officer*,  and  on  the  numerous 
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and  Franklin  recommended  the  poor  author  to  go 
and  try  his  fortune  in  America.  Paine  took  the 
advice,  and,  having  settled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
he  became  a contributor  to  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  works,  and  in  January,  1775,  editor  of 
the  “ Philadelphia  Magazine.**  In  the  month  of 
January  in  the  present  year,  1776,  he  brought  out 
his  fumous  political  pamphlet  entitled  u Common 
Sense.’*  There  were  other  writers  on  the  same 
side — of  course  none  were  tolerated  on  the  other 
side — but  Paine  outstripped  them  all ; his  pamph- 
let met  with  unparalleled  success;  it  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  colonics,  and  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  it  had  been  a principal 
study  with  all  classes  of  Americans.  The  clear, 
simple,  and  vigorous  style  of  the  author,  the  fami- 
liarity of  his  illustrations,  and  his  thorough  earnest- 
ness were  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  popular  mind.  But  “ Common  Sense” 
was  even  admired  by  persons  of  more  refined  taste 
and  more  competent  judgment  Burke  calls  it 
“ that  celebrated  pamphlet  which  prepared  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  independence  ;**  and  the 
American  annalists  and  biographers  affirm  that 
after  its  appearance  the  public  mind  was  rapidly 
and  wonderfully  changed.  Paine  did  not  long  re- 
main unrewarded  ; the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  him  500/. ; the  university  of  the  same  pro- 
vince conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  ; and  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  founded  by  his  patron, 
Franklin.  Subsequently  Ire  was  made  clerk  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he  was  consulted 
by  members  of  government  and  members  of  con- 
gress as  an  oracle.  He  continued  to  feed  the  press 
with  matter  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  popular 
feeling  and  passion,  which  he,  in  a great  measure, 
had  called  into  existence.* 

As  General  Washington  and  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army  were  now  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  royalists  and 
the  moderates  were  completely  crushed  in  that 
colony,  and  the  men  of  movement  had  everything 
their  own  way.  And  so  warm  and  active  were 
they  in  the  New  York  convention,  that  they  were 
among  the  very  first  to  take  into  consideration  the 
resolution  of  the  continental  congress  recommend- 
ing the  organization  of  a new  form  of  government. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
these  debates,  and  advanced  a series  of  facts  and  ar- 
guments to  show  that  disseverance  and  independ- 
ence were  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  proper 
time  for  claiming  them  had  now  arrived.  At  the 
close  of  his  speech  he  made  a motion  for  appointing 
a committee  to  draw  up  a notice  to  the  people 
of  the  colony,  recommending  a new  election  of 
persons  expressly  authorised  to  assemble  and  form 
a new  government.  This  motion  was  opposed, 
and  another  substituted  and  carried,  for  appoint- 
ing a committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 

Erl's  arising  to  ihe  Retcnue  from  the  Insufficiency  of  the  present 
Salaries.'* 
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resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  and  to 
report  thereon  with  all  convenient  speed.  On 
the  27th  of  May  the  committee  presented  their 
report.  It  went  the  whole  length  desired,  and 
was  in  substance  as  follows  : — That  the  right 
of  granting,  or  new  - modelling,  governments, 
belongs  to  the  people;  that  the  present  form  of 
congress  and  committees  originated  in  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  and  was  dependent  on  the 
people;  that  this  form,  instituted  under  British 
sovereignty,  was  necessarily  defective ; that  by  the 
voluntary  abdication  of  the  late  Governor  Tryon 
(he had  fled  to  save  his  life ),  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  assembly,  and  by  the  unwarrantable  hosti- 
lities committed  by  the  British  fleets  and  armies, 
the  old  form  of  government  was  ipso  facto  dis- 
solved, whereby  it  had  become  necessary  that  the 
people  of  the  colony  should  institute  “ a new  and 
regular  form  of  internul  government,  in  exclusion 
of  foreign  and  cxternul  power  ;’*  that  doubts  had 
arisen  as  to  the  authority  of  this  provincial  congress 
to  form  such  a government,  which  doubts  could  of 
right  be  removed  by  the  people  only ; that  time 
should  be  given  to  the  people  to  remove  the  above 
doubts,  either  by  declaring  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  to  lie  invested  with  the  ne- 
cessary powers,  or  else  by  electing  another  body 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  this  new 
government ; and  that  an  order  should  be  issued 
by  the  provincial  congress  to  the  several  counties 
of  New'  York,  for  calling  the  people  together  to 
express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  by  the 
usual  mode  of  election*  The  democratic  prin- 
ciple could  not  go  farther;  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  a clearer  enunciation  of  the  great  and  hold 
experiment  in  government  about  to  be  tried — of 
that  system  which,  after  sixty- four  years,  can 
scarcely  be  said,  yet,  to  have  got  beyond  its  expe- 
rimental stage. t But  the  men  of  the  hot  south, 
the  impatient  Virginians,  had  preceded  the  New 
Yorkers  by  a few  du\s,  and  had  gone  to  work  in  a 
less  round-about  manner  by  appealing  to  the  con- 
tinental congress  instead  of  to  the  people.  The 
convention  of  Virginia  hud  met  [at  Williamsburg 
on  the  6th  of  May;  and  on  the  15th  they  took  the 
decisive  step  of  instructing  their  delegates  in  the 
continental  congress  at  Philadelphia  to  propose  to 
that  body"  an  ra mediate  declaration  of  independ- 
ence ; and,  having  done  this,  the  convention  em- 
ployed itself  in  draw  ing  up  a declaration  ot  rights,! 

• Jared  Speaks.  I.ifrof  finumiwnr  Mnrri*. 

+ While-  our  Mouthly  Purl  i«  through  lUo  pa1**, 

the  following  aeow.il,  equally  remarkable  in  it-e|f  anil  on  account 
of  the  quarter  whence  it  priwerd*.  appear*  in  the  uld..t  anti  nto-d 
philosophical  organ  of  Kn^li»h  radicalism  :—**  WV  Tear  that  the 
lour  tears  of  Mr.  Van  Huron's  administration,  the  nio-A  calamitous 
Hint  any  country  uii.n^uUil  l»y  foreign  nr  domestic  war  e\cr  en- 
dured. have  shown  tlwt  the  ipvat  experiment  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  t'niled  Stiles  mu*t  eventually  fail.  We  trust  that  it 
may  lie  succeeded  by  forms  of  government  more  tilted  to  the  mcrerc-ed 
extent,  population,  and  wealth  of  the  country,  le.s  exposed  to  the 
Influaocr  of  party  spirit  and  faction  in  their  wildest  and  u ickedcst 
forms,  affording  better  security  to  persona  and  i ropeity  ut  home,  mul 
rendering  collision*  with  their  less  frequent,  and  ca pulde, 

when  they  do  occur,  of  easier  adjustment ■ Article  w»  the  Stizurc  <]' 
the  Canltme,  in  the  H.nt *.nrr/.c  sin  March.  IMl. 

$ The  ib  elar-ilion  of  rights  was  to  thi-c  effect 1.  That  nil  men 
are  liorn  equally  free,  pn-*ewnn;:  certain  n tuial  lights,  of  which 
they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  their  posterity ; at.  That  mi 
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and  a new  constitution  for  the  colonies,  ns  if  the 
independence  had  already  been  established.  In 
conformity  to  the  instruction  of  the  convention, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  Virginian  dele- 
gates at  Philadelphia,  moved,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  that  the  congress  should  forthwith  declare — 
“ That  these  united  colonics  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  ; thnt  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  he,  totally  dissolved  ; that  measures  should  im- 
mediately be  taken  for  procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  pouers,  and  a confederation  be  formed  to 
bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together.”  The 
question  was  adjourned  till  the  next  day — Satur- 
day, the  8th  of  June — when  a debate  began  which 
only  terminated  on  the  following  Monday.  The 
length  of  the  debate  shows  that  there  was  some 
opposition ; but  this,  it  is  said,  was,  in  most  of  the 
opposers,  merely  as  to  lime,  and  not  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  of  independence.  Virginia 
had  spoken  out,  and  so  had  six  other  colonies; 
but  the  other  six — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina 
— were  as  yet  silent,  and  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  wait  awhile  for  their  formal  concur- 
rence. The  impatience  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers was,  however,  too  great  to  suffer  any  long 
delay; — they  fixed  upon  the  1st  of  July  as  the  de- 
cisive day,  and,  meanwhile,  they  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  a draft  of  the  declaration  of 
independence.  This  committee  consisted  of  Tho- 
mas Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  John  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  appointed  Jefferson  to  make 


Timm  a*  Jeftkihov. 
From* a Painting  by  O.  Stuart. 


the  draught.  The  young  Virginia  lawyer  soon 
finished  his  task,  showed  it  to  Franklin  and 
Adams,  who  made  n few  alterations,  and  then  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  whole  committee — which  whole,  as 

power  U rested  in  the  people,  from  whom  it  is  derived  ; 3.  That 
they  harp  an  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abo- 
lish their  form  of  government  at  pleasure ; i.  Thai  the  idea  of  an 
hereditary  first  magistrate  U unnatural  ami  absurd ; and.  6.  That 
no  government,  independent  of.  or  sen&tated  from,  the  government 
of  Virginia,  ought  to  prevail  within  the  limits  of  Virginia. 


[Booxl. 

we  hove  seen,  consisted  of  four  members  besides 
Jefferson.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  committee 
reported  the  declaration  to  Congress,  who,  after  the 
reading,  ordered  it  to  lie  on  the  table  till  the  1st  of 
July.  Though  its  friends  had  certainly  not  suc- 
ceeded irr  obtaining  a unanimous  and  spirited  ad- 
hesion, they  brought  on  the  question  in  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  day  nine  States  voted  for 
independence : Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
voted  agninst  it ; the  delegates  from  Delaware 
were  divided  in  opinion ; and  the  delegates  from 
New  York,  who  had  been  chosen  before  Washing- 
ton drove  Howe  out  of  Boston  and  took  possession 
of  New  Y'ork  with  his  army,  begged  leave  to  with- 
draw, and  would  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  resolution 
being  reported,  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina 
requested  an  adjournment  of  the  question  to  the 
next  day,  hinting  that  they  might  then  vote  for  it 
for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  though  disapproving  of 
the  measure ! The  adjournment  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  following  day  the  South  Carolina  delegates 
concurred  with  the  majority  ; a third  delegate 
arrived  from  Delaware,  and  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion; the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  changed 
that  very  morning  by  some  very  summary  and 
irregular  proceeding  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  the  new  ones  joined  the  majority.  Thus,  as 
the  Americans  sav,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States 
voted  fairly  in  favour  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence ; but  from  the  accounts  given — and  the 
one  we  follow  is  their  own — wc  cannot  possibly 
conceive  that  the  voices  were  all  fairly  obtained. 
New  York,  however,  still  remained  unassenting. 
After  a debate,  with  closed  doors,  the  convention 
of  that  colony,  on  receiving  a letter  from  their 
delegates  at  Philadelphia,*  had  agreed  to  a motion 
made  by  that  flippant  young  lawyer,  Jny,  the  pur- 
port of  w hich  was,  that,  as  the  people  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  had  not  authorised  their  delegates  in 
congress  to  declare  the  colony  independent,  and 
nevertheless  as  recent  events  required  some  deter- 
mination on  this  matter,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
powers  of  the  delegates  to  be  enlarged ; and  that 
therefore  it  ought  earnestly  to  be  recommended  to 
the  freeholders  and  other  electors,  not  only  to 
invest  the  said  delegates  with  the  authority  required 
for  instituting  a new  form  of  government,  but  also 
with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  every 
question  whatever,  that  might  concern  or  affect  the 
interest  of  the  colony,  and  to  conclude  upon  any 
measure  which  to  them  should  appear  conducive 
to  the  happiness,  security,  nnd  -welfare  of  the 
colony.  After  this  long-winded  preface,  which  did 
not  so  much  as  mention  the  word  independence. 
Jay’s  motion,  still  keeping  to  the  indirect  form, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  voters  ought  also  “ to  in- 
struct or  otherwise  to  inform  the  said  delegates  of 
their  sentiments  relative  to  the  great  question 
of  independence.”  Gouvemeur  Morris,  another 
young  lawyer,  delivered  a very  long  harangue,  to 

• Thee*  delegate*  had  mr>*t  distinctly  exprewd  that  ihry  ron»i- 
dered  themselves  hound  not  to  xmte  on  the  question  of  indc[v»dcnc*.>  ) 
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convince  the  timid  or  doubting  party  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mother-country  was  worth  nothing, 
and  that  America  was  strong  enough  to  protect 
herself.  He  said — what  was  perfectly  true — that 
they  had  already  set  up  a sovereignty  of  their  own, 
coining  money,  raising  armies,  and  regulating 
commerce.  \ **  Foreign  treaties  alone,**  Baid  he, 
“ remain,  and  even  those  you  have  dabbled  in. 
Georgia  you  have  put  under  the  ban  of  your  em- 
pire, and  received  her  upon  repentance  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  flock.  Canada  you  are  now  treat- 
ing with.  France  and  Spain  you  ought  to  treat 

with,  and  the  rest  is  but  a name  ! 

Some,  nay  many,  persons  in  America,  dislike  the 
word  Independence.  For  my  own  part,  I see  no 
reason  why  congress  is  not  full  os  good  a word  as 
parliament , and  it  is  a mighty  easy  matter  to  please 
people,  when  a single  sound  will  effect  it.**  Jay*s 
resolution  was  agreed  to;  but  the  delegates  at 
Philadelphia  had  not  thought  their  instructions 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific.  In  the  mean  while 
the  English  army  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  convention  had  retired 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  White  Plains.  But, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  English  force, 
the  moderates  and  loyalists  staid  away,  and,  dis- 
couraged by  the  same  cause,  tome  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  staid  away  also  ; so  that  there  was  a 
very  thin  attendance  at  White  Plains.  On  the  8th 
of  July  they  opened  what  they  called  a new  pro- 
vincial congress,  to  the  members  of  which  the  free- 
holders and  voters  arc  said  to  have  granted  full 
powers  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  independence ; 
but  which  members  appear  to  have  been  none 
other  than  those  who  had  sat  in  the  last  conven- 
tion. The  number  was  still  small ; and  the  legal 
competency — considering  popular  election  decisive 
of  the  point — very  questionable  indeed.  The 
people  of  the  colony  had  not  been  called  together, 
as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  27th  of  May ; 
and,  since  General  Howe’s  landing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  that  city,  and  of  the  townships 
near  it,  had  unequivocally  declared  for  the  king. 
The  only  authority  of  the  new  provincial  congress 
was  derived  from 'a  minority;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  sense  of  even  the  minority  was 
regularly  taken  in  the  election  of  the  provincial 
members,  who  now  undertook  to  bind  the  whole 
colony  to  the  declarations  and  fortunes  of  the 
General  Congress.  They  instantly  read  and  dis- 
cussed a letter  from  John  Hancock,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  continental  congress,  informing  them 
of  all  that  had  passed  at  Philadelphia;  and  on 
the  very  next  day — July  the  9th — they  resolved 
that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  continental  con- 
gress for  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent States,  were  cogent  and  conclusive;  that 
they  fully  approved  the  same,  and  would  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  join  the  other  colonies  ; 
and  that  the  delegates  of  their  State  should  be  and 
hereby  were  authorised  to  adopt  all  such  measures 
os  they  might  deem  conducive  to  the  happiness 


and  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America.* 
This  resolution,  which  was  carried  five  days  after 
independence  had  been  proclaimed  by  congress  at 
Philadelphia,  was  considered  as  completing  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  thirteen  provinces  or 
states.  Before  being  passed,  Jefferson’s  draught  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  had  been  slightly 
altered  in  committee.  Not  to  offend  the  friends  of 
America  in  England,  all  the  passages  were  struck 
out  which  stigmatised  the  people,  and  those  retained 
that  stigmatised  only  the  king  and  government. 
A clause  reprobating  the  slave  trade  w as  also  struck 
out,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  slave-holding  patriots 
and  the  slave  States  generally.  But  after  every 
alteration  several  delegates  had  refused  to  sign  the 
famous  paper.  Some  of  the  recusants  staid  away, 
but  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  present, 
and  frankly  declared  that  he  would  never  sign  it. 
The  signatures  wanting  were  supplied,  months 
after,  by  newly  chosen  delegates.  The  declara- 
tion, nevertheless,  went  forth  to  the  world  as  the 
unanimous  act  of  congress  and  of  the  American 
people.  It  commenced  with  asserting  that  all 
men  were  created  equal,  and  that  all  people 
had  an  unalienable  right  to  choose  their  own 
government  ; that  the  history  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a history  of  in- 
juries and  usurpations,  having  for  their  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  America.  “ To  prove  this,**  continued  the 
paper,  “ let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world  :’* 
and  then  came  a long  array  of  all  the  monstrous 
acts  of  tyranny,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  of 
which  George  Ilf.  was  said  to  have  been  guilty. 
Many  of  his  sins  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  but  those  inserted  filled  eighteen  separate 
clauses.  They  were  far  more  numerous  than — 
with  all  his  faults,  errors,  or  obstinacy — a candid 
world  will  ever  admit;  and  much  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  here.  After  the  black  list,  it  was  stated 
that  a prince,  whose  character  was  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  might  define  a tyrant, was  unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a free  people.  Though  much  softened, 
there  still  remained  a clause  condemnatory  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  “ Nor  have  we,”  said 
the  declaration,  “ been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here ; we  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  tics  of  our  com- 

• John  AIm|i,  one  of  the  New  York  delegates  at  congress,  rcfiiM 
to  art  under  the  instruction  of  the  convention.  In  a spirited  letter, 
hr  said.  **  I am  compelled  to  declare  that  it  U airniimt  my  judgment 
and  inclination.  Ai  l mg  tu  a dtw>r  itvtj  Uf\  i>pm  Jvr  a reameUiatiim 
in'll  Ureal  Britain,  *p>m  fumwraUt  amd j*sl  Irrmt,  I vu  willing  and 
ready  to  render  my  country  all  the  service  iu  my  power,  and far  which 
prpw  / mu  appointed  and  rent  to  this  amgrru  ; but  as  you  have,  I 
presume.  l» y your  Declaration,  closed  the  door  of  reconciliation,  1 
must  l**jr  leave  to  resign  my  seat  us  a delegate  from  New  York.”  — 
Jarrd  Stsirki.  The  convention,  as  a matter  of  course,  • ' cheerfully 
atrrptrd"  A l sop'*  resignation.  And  yet  Jelferson  had  the  effrontery 
to  say  and  write.  that  the  delegates  from  New  York  and  their  omisti- 
tuentx  also  sen-  all  favourable  to  the  Declaralkm  of  Independence.— 
See  his  Autobiographical  Memoir. 
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mon  kindred  to  disavow  those  usurpations  which 
interrupted  our  connexion  and  correspondence. 
But  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and 
consanguinity.  We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  pronounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies 
in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We,  therefore,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 


intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonics,  solemnly  publish 
and  dcclure,  that  these  united  colonics  arc,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  Independent  States  ; that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved ; and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy*  war,  con- 
clude peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commcrco, 
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and  to  do  all  other  acta  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration,  with  a firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour.*** 

The  framers  of  this  document  and  such  of  the 
American  people  as  went  along  with  them  were 
neither  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  prowess 
nor  ignorant  of  the  physical  advantages  their  coun- 
try presented,  and  the  difficulty  Great  Britain,  split 
into  factions  and  with  a divided  parliament,  must 
encounter  in  carrying  on  that  distant  war ; yet  it 
remains  indisputable  that  their  sole  reliance  was 
not  upon  “native  swords  and  native  ranks.**  We 
have  heard  Gouverneur  Morris  speaking  of  their 
dubbling  in  foreign  treaties,  we  have  heard  English 
ministers  speaking  of  secret  envoys  from  France, 
and  we  have  the  confession  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution,  that  at  least  one  secret  agent  had 
been  among  them  months  before  they  drew  up  the 
declaration  of  independence.  This  leader  was 
John  Jay,  whose  own  son  tells  the  story  in  a strik- 
ing manner.  “ Some  time  in  the  course  of  this 
year  (1175),  probably  about  the  mouth  of  Novem- 
ber, congress  was  informed  that  a foreigner  was 
then  in  Philadelphia  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communica- 
tion. This  intimation  having  been  several  times 
repented,  a committee,  'consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear 
what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentlemen 
agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
in  Carpenter’s  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they 
went  there,  and  found  already  arrived  on  elderly 
lame  gentleman,  having  the  apjiearancc  of  an  old 
wounded  French  officer.  They  told  him  they 
were  authorised  to  receive  his  communication ; 
upon  which  he  said  that  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions 
made  by  the  American  colonies  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  privileges;  that  his  majesty  wished 
them  success,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be 
necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  senti- 
ments towards  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances. 
He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
throat,  and  saying,  4 Gentlemen,  I shall  take  care 
of  my  head.*  They  then  asked  what  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  they  might  expect  from  the 
king  of  France.  ‘Gentlemen,*  answered  the 
foreigner, 1 if  you  want  arms,  you  shall  have  them ; 
if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it;  if  you 
want  money,  you  shall  have  it.*  The  committee 
observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  im- 
portant, but  again  desired  to  know  by  what  au- 
thority they  were  made.  ‘ Gentlemen,’  said  he, 
repeating  his  former  gesture,  ‘ I shall  take  care  of 
my  head  ;’  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they 
could  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Phila- 

• Professor  Turkor.  Life  of  Jefferson.— Jared  Sparks,  Lire  of  Gou- 

v«*rn<*nr  Morris.— Burke,  in  Ann.  Kcgist. — Paj*er«  ta  Almon,  and 

other  collection*. 
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delphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  a secret  agent  of  the  French 
court,  and  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assur- 
ances, but  in  such  a manner  that  he  might  be 
disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his 
communications  were  not  without  their  effect  on 
the  proceedings  of  this  congress.  This  remark 
probably  related  to  the  appointment,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  of  a secret  committee,  including  Mr. 
Jay,  for  corresponding  with  the  friends  of  America 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.”*  The  secret  committee  here  alluded  to, 
which  soon  became  a public  one,  with  Thomas 
Paine,  the  author  of  Common  Sense,  for  its  secre- 
tary, certainly  opened  on  active  correspondence 
with  every  court  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  Great 
Britain;  and,  both  before  and  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  independence,  several  American 
agents,  much  less  secret  and  mysterious  than  the 
interesting  French  gentleman  who  had  been  at 
Philadelphia,  repaired  to  Paris,  to  court  and  bar- 
gain for  French  assistance.  Others  went  more 
clandestinely  to  Madrid,  to  Naples,  to  the  Hague, 
to  St.  Petersburg.  But,  besides  this  foreign  aid, 
the  Americans  counted  upon  a rebellion  in  Ireland 
as  a certainty,  and  upon  an  insurrection  in  Eng- 
land as  a probability.  Their  addresses  to  the  Irish 
people,  sent  over  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  artfully  contrived  to  lead  to  one 
of  these  ends.  In  one  of  their  addresses,  drawn  up 
by  Jay,  they  regretted  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  include  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  their  non- 
importation agreements,  as  they  loved  the  Irish  and 
had  suffered  no  mischief  at  their  hands.  “ Your 
parliament,”  said  this  address,  “ had  done  us  no 
wrong.  You  had  been  ever  friendly  to  the  rights 
of  mankind ; and  we  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
ami  gratitude  that  your  nation  has  produced  pa- 
triots who  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  America.  On  the  other 
hand  wc  were  not  ignorant  that  the  labour  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  the  silk- 
worm, were  of  little  moment  to  herself,  but  served 
only  to  give  luxury  to  those  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  We  perceived  that,  if  wc  continued  our 
commerce  with  you,  our  agreement  not  to  imjwrt 
from  Britain  must  be  fruitless.  Compelled  to 
behold  thousands  of  our  countrymen  imprisoned, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  in  promiscuous 
and  unmerited  misery — when  we  found  all  faith  at 
an  end,  and  sacred  treaties  turned  into  tricks  ol 
state — when  we  perceived  our  friends  and  kinsmen 
massacred,  our  habitations  plundered,  our  houses 
in  flames,  and  their  once  happy  inhabitants  fed 
only  by  the  hand  of  charity — who  can  blame  us 
for  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  progress  of  the 
desolation  ? Who  can  censure  us  for  repelling  the 
attacks  of  such  a barbarous  band  ? Who  in  such 
circumstances  would  not  obey  the  gTeat,  the  uni- 
versal, the  divine  law  of  self-preservation?  Though 

• Life  ami  opinions  of  John  Jay,  *ith  selections  from  his  corre- 
niiondi'iire  and  miscrl  lane  jus  papers:  by  his  ton,  Wtu.  Jay.  New 
York,  1*33. 
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vilified  as  wanting  spirit,  we  are  determined  to  be- 
have like  men ; though  insulted  and  abused,  we 
wish  for  reconciliation  ; though  defamed  as  sedi- 
tious, we  are  ready  to  obey  the  laws  ; and,  though 
charged  with  rebellion,  we  will  cheerfully  bleed  in 
defence  of  our  sovereign  in  a righteous  cause. 
What  more  can  we  say — what  more  can  we  offer  ? 
We  know  that  you  arc  not  without  your  grievances. 
We  sympathise  with  you  in  your  distress,  and  arc 
pleased  to  find  that  the  design  of  subjugating  us 
has  persuaded  administration  to  dispense  to  Ireland 
some  vagrant  rays  of  ministerial  sunshine.  Even 
the  tender  mercies  of  government  have  long  been 
cruel  towards  you.  In  the  fut  pastures  of  Ireland 
many  hungry  parricides  have  fed  and  grown  strong 
to  labour  in  her  destruction.  We  hope  the  patient 
abiding  of  the  meek  may  not  always  be  forgotten.*” 
General  Howe  having  remained  at  Halifax  with 
the  Boston  army  till  the  1 1th  of  June,  had  then 
set  sail  for  New  York,  and  had  come  to  anchor  at 
Sandy  Hook  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  had  expected 
to  meet  there  his  brother  Lord  Howe  with  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet  and  the  new  army,  as  also 
Sir  Peter  Parker  with  his  squadron,  and  General 
Clinton  with  his  troops,  but  all  these  parties  were 
still  far  away,  and  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
venture  upon  any  hazardous  step  till  they  arrived. 
He  w as  met  at  Sandy  Hook  by  Tryon,  the  expelled 
governor  of  New  York,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  on  board  of  a ship  of  w ar,  but  who  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  two  companies  of  volunteers, 
consisting  of  100  men  each,  raised  in  New  York 
from  a respectable  class  of  society,  and  all  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  the  mother  country,  and  furious  at  the 
persecutions  and  annoyances  their  party  in  the 
colony  had  undergone,  and  were  actually  under- 
going, t At  this  moment  Washington  and  his  army 
were  throwing  up  strong  entrenchments  at  New 
York  and  on  Long  Island,  to  close  the  river  Hud- 
son against  the  English  fleet.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose a number  of  vessels  were  sunk  in  various 
parts  of  the  channel.  Washington,  with  the  main 
body,  was  at  New  York ; General  Sullivan,  in 
great  force,  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  just  opposite  New  York  ; and  the  rest  of  the 
American  forces  occupied  different  posts  on  York 
Island,  except  three  detachments,  one  on  Gover- 
nor’s Island,  one  at  Paulus  Ilook,  and  the  third 
round  about  New  Rochelle  and  East  and  West 
Chester,  to  oppose  any  sudden  attempt  which  might 
be  made  to  land  up  the  river  in  the  rear  of  New 
York.  The  total  number  of  Washington’s  army  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  above  than  under  30,000 
men  ; but  sickness  prevailed  in  his  camp  to  such  an 
extent,  that  at  one  time  it  was  rej>ortcd  that  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  men  were  unfit  for  service.  He 
had  now  a large  train  of  artillery  and  an  abundnnt 
supply  of  military  stores.  Notwithstanding  his 

• I.ife  an<l  Opinion*  of  John  Jay  : by  hi*  non,  Wm.  Jay. 
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imposing  attitude,  General  Howe,  with  his  9000 
men,  resolved  to  he  nearer  to  him,  and  leaving 
Sandy  Hook  he  sailed  to  Staten  Island,  situated 
just  under  the  south-western  point  of  Long  Island, 
and  whence  he  could  watch  the  operations  of  the 
enemy.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  landing, 
the  American  troops  abandoning  Staten  Island  at 
his  approach  without  firing  a gun.  Three  days 
after  Admiral  Lord  Howe  arrived  with  his  long  ex- 
pected fleet  and  troops  from  England  at  Sandy 
Hook,  having  unfortunately  lost  some  time  in  seek- 
ing his  brother  at  Halifax,  where  he  fancied  the 
general  still  was.  The  fleet  proceeded  almost  im- 
mediately to  Staten  Island,  where  it  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  jbv  Sir  Peter  Parker’s  shattered 
squadron  from  Sullivan  Island.  Our  army  now 
amounted  altogether  to  nearly  30,000  men,  British 
and  foreign. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  direct  act  of  hostility. 
Lord  Howe  sent  ashore,  by  a flag,  circular  letters 
acquainting  the  Americans  with  his  powers  both 
civil  and  military,  and  enclosing  a declaration 
granting  pardons  to  all  such  as  were  willing,  by  a 
speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  royal  favour ; promising  that  any  colony,  town, 
port,  or  place  that  submitted  should  instantly  be 
excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment prohibiting  their  trade,  &c. ; and  giving  as- 
surances that  the  meritorious  services  of  all  persons 
who  should  aid  and  assist  in  restoring  tranquillity 
would  be  duly  rewarded.  Washington  instantly 
forwarded  these  papers  to  the  congress,  and  the 
congress  published  them  in  all  their  gazettes,  in 
order,  as  they  stated,  “ that  the  good  people  of  these 
United  States  might  know  of  what  nature  were 
the  concessions,  and  what  the  terms,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  which  the  insidious  court  of  Great 
Britain  had  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  disarm 
them ; and  that  the  few  who  still  remained  sus- 
pended by  a hope  founded  cither  in  the  justice  or 
moderation  of  their  late  king  might  now,  at  length, 
be  convinced  that  the  valour  alone  of  their  country 
was  to  save  its  liberties.”  Still  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  Lord  Howe  attempted  to  open 
a communication  with  General  Washington,  and 
sent  some  of  his  officers  with  a flag  and  a letter  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  possibly  recognise  the  revolu- 
tionary rank  of  the  American,  and  as,  in  conse- 
quence, he  addressed  his  letter  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  that  officer  proudly  refused  to  receive 
it.  On  the  20th  of  July,  General  Howe,  rather 
sillily,  dispatched  Adjutant-general  Paterson  to 
New'  York  with  letters  addressed  to  George  Wash- 
ington, Esq.,  &c.  Washington  received  Paterson 
with  much  courtesy  and  politeness,  but  w ould  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letter,  stating  “ that  a letter 
directed  to  any  person  in  a public  character  should 
have  some  description  or  designation  of  it,  other- 
wise it  would  appear  to  be  a mere  private  letter ; 
that  it  was  true  the  et  ccteras  implied  everything , 
but  they  also  implied  anything  ; and  that  he  should 
absolutely  decline  any  letter  directed  to  him  as  a 
private  person,  when  it  related  to  his  public  bta- 
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tion.”  (In  a resolution  approving  these  proceed- 
ings, congress  directed  that  no  letter  or  message 
should  be  received  on  any  occasion  whatever  from 
the  enemy  by  the  commander-in-chief  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  American  army,  but  such  as  should 
be  directed  to  them  in  the  character  they  respec- 
tively sustained,  and  with  their  military  rank.)  It 
was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Paterson  repeated  his 
assertions  that  no  disrespect  was  intended — that 
Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  the  general,  though 
most  anxious  to  open  a correspondence,  could  not 
depart  from  the  rules  laid  down  for  them; — 
Washington  rejected  the  letter,  and  refused  to  let 
it  lie  on  his  table.  After  some  conversation  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  which 
had  no  good  result,  Paterson  said  that  the  goodness 
and  benevolence  of  the  king  had  induced  him  to 
appoint  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe  his  com- 
missioners to  accommodate  the  unhappy  dispute  ; 
and  he  assured  the  American  that  the  two  brothers 
had  not  only  great  powers  but  very  good  inten- 
tions; and  that  they  would  derive  the  greatest 
leasure  from  effecting  a pacific  arrangement : and 
e added  that  this  visit  was  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  advance  towards  that  desirable  object.  To 
all  this  Washington  replied  that  he  w as  not  vested 
with  any  powers  of  the  sort ; but  he  must  observe 
that,  so  fur  ns  he  could  judge.  Lord  Howe  and 
General  Howe  were  only  empowered  to  grant  par- 
dons— that  those  who  had  committed  no  fault 
wanted  no  pardon — and  that  the  Americans  were 
only  defending  their  indubitable  rights.  This, 
Paterson  said,  would  open  a wide  field  for  argu- 
ment ; and,  after  expressing  his  fears  that  an  ob- 


| stinate  adherence  to  forms  might  obstruct  the  great 
business  of  accommodation,  he  took  his  leave. 
The  substance  of  this  conversation  was  communi- 
cated by  Washington  to  congress,  and  was,  by 
congress,  pul  into  the  newspapers.  The  impres- 
sion produced  and  artfully  instilled  into  the  minds 
of  the  Americans  was,  that  the  Howes  were  afraid 
of  fighting  the  captor  of  Poston.  At  the  same 
time  the  Gazettes  were  filled  with  abuse  of  the 
English  army  and  flattering  appeals  to  the  Ameri- 
can heroes.  Washington  himself,  in  one  of  his 
orders  of  the  day,  told  his  troops  that  the  time  was 
now  near  at  hand  which  must  determine  whether 
they  were  to  be  freemen  or  slaves — w hether  they 
were  to  have  any  property  or  none — whether  their 
houses  and  farms  were  to  be  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed, and  themselves  consigned  to  a hopeless 
state  of  wretchedness.  “ Our  cruel  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy,”  continues  the  order,  4t  leaves  us  only 
the  choice  of  a brave  resistance  or  the  most  abject 
submission.  We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to 
conquer  or  to  die.”  Having  at  last  been  joined 
by  Clinton  and  by  nearly  all  the  forces  he  ex- 
pected, General  Howe,  on  th6  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  August,  put  his  army  in  motion  on  Staten 
Island,  and  first  threw  forward  a division  of  4000 
men  under  the  command  of  Clinton,  who  landed 
in  Gravesend  Bay,  Long  Island,  without  opposi- 
tion, their  disembarkation  being  well  covered  by 
three  frigates  and  two  bombs.  Washington  re- 
inforced General  Sullivan,  who  was  holding  the 
island.  Clinton’s  division  was  soon  followed  by 
the  rest  of  our  army,  with  the  artillery ; and,  upon 
their  landing,  Sullivan’s  advanced  guard,  which 
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had  been  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
landing-place,  set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  grana- 
ries, and  fled  precipitately  to  seek  cover  in  the 
woody  heights  through  which  the  English  must 
pass  * Washington,  making  a most  erroneous 
calculation  that  Long  Island  might  be  held,  threw 
over  more  and  more  reinforcements  from  New 
York,  until  the  mass  of  his  army  was  committed 
on  that  s pot.  He  gave  orders  that  any  soldier  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself,  or  run  from  the  field, 
should  instantly  be  shot ; and  he  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  notice  and  reward  such  as  should  distin- 
guish themselves.  By  his  direction  the  Americans, 
to  the  number  of  15,000,  were  posted  on  a penin- 
sula towards  that  end  of  the  island  which  faces  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  is  not  more  than  a mile 
from  it : their  lines  extended  almost  right  across 
the  peninsula  from  Whaaleboght  Bay,  an  elbow  of 
the  East  River,  on  the  left,  to  a deep  marsh  on  a 
creek  emptying  into  Gowc.n’s  Cove  on  the  right : 
their  rear  was  covered  against  an  attack  from  the 
English  ships  by  some  batteries  on  Governor’s 
Island,  Red  Hook,  and  Brooklyn-ferry ; and  there 
were  other  batteries  on  the  East  River  to  keep 
open  their  communication  with  the  city  of  New 
York  : in  their  front  they  had  a strong  line  of  en- 
trenchments secured  by  abbatis,  flanked  by  re- 
doubts, and  lined  with  spears  or  lances,  their 
centre,  at  Brooklyn,  being  made  uncommonly 
strong  ; and  in  advance  of  these  artificial  works 
they  had,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  miles  and  a 
half,  the  natural  defences  of  a range  of  hills — 
those  to  which  their  advanced  guard  had  fallen  back 
on  Clinton’s  landing — covered  with  thick  woods  ex- 
tending obliquely  nearly  all  across  the  island,  and 
intervening  between  the  American  lines  and  Lord 
Howe’s  army.  Their  object  was  to  occupy  these 
heights,  and  to  defend  against  the  English  the 
defiles  which  led  through  the  hills  ; and  General 
Putnam,  whom  Washington  had  sent,  with  six 
fresh  regiments,  to  take  the  command  over  Sulli- 
van, took  post  on  these  wooded  hills,  so  as  to  stop 
all  the  posses.  Putnam  took  post  on  the  left,  with 
his  centre  nearly  opposite  to  a place  on  the  high 
road  called  Flat  Bush,  and  Lord  Stirling  po-ted 
himself  on  the  right  near  that  part  of  the  sea-shore 
called  the  Narrows.  Washington  himself  hud 
superintended  these  dispositions ; but,  after  pass- 
ing the  day  of  the  26th  at  Brooklyn  in  the  lines, 
he  had  returned  at  night  to  New  York.  General 
Putnam  retired  to  Brooklyn,  leaving  Sullivan  on 
the  hills  in  command  of  the  left.  That  evening 
the  Hessians  under  General  De  Heister  took  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Flat  Bush,  right  opposite 
to  Sullivan,  whose  patroles  they  engaged  and  whose 
attention  they  distracted.  In  the  mean  time  Sir 

• •* Wa  embarked  in  hoaU.”  «ny*  Harm,  "*nd  landed  without 
opiNi.ition  in  Uravn«u<l  lUy,  than  marched  six  miles  Inland,  and 
homed,— a large  Imly  of  Americans,  near  us,  keeping  up  * lire  /run* 
Irhmd  wallt  and  trees.  A»x>nt  « r.i*.  on  the  86th  we  struck  tout*.  and 
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common  here.  Jvtmal,  im  lA/t  uf  <,ent,al  J^rd 


Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  William  Erskine,  having 
reconnoitered  Sullivan’s  position  and  the  whole 
range  of  hills,  saw'  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
turn  his  left  flank  by  crossing  the  hills,  where 
they  were  low  and  unguarded,  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  or  village  of  Bedford.  Upon  receiving 
their  report  Howe  resolved  to  make  a combined 
movement  in  three  separate  columns  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night;  and  he  sent  Clinton  with  one 
column,  supported  by  the  brigades  under  Lord 
Percy,  in  the  direction  of  Bedford,  and  another 
column,  under  General  Grant,  to  turn  Lord  Stir- 
ling’s position,  by  passing  between  him  and  the  sea  ; 
and  he  ordered  the  Hessians  to  be  ready  so  as  to 
attack  Sullivan,  right  in  front,  by  a given  moment. 
General  Howe  marched  in  person  with  the  first  of 
these  columns,  which  quitted  its  camp  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night  on  the  26th  of  August.  The 
movement  was  eminently  successful,  and  the  troops 
got  close  to  the  hills  before  they  were  discovered. 
At  the  same  time  General  Grant,  who  had  a much 
shorter  distance  to  march,  went  on  very  leisurely, 
and  at  the  moment  appointed  opened  a heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillery  upon  Lord  Stirling’s 
position.  This  loud  roar  on  their  right  made  bo’h 
Sullivan  and  Stirling  believe  that  the  main  body 
of  the  English  army  were  attempting  to  pass  in 
that  direction;  — therefore  Sullivan  hurried  re- 
inforcements along  the  wooded  ridge  to  sustain 
Stirling,  who  remained  on  his  bill  intent  only  on 
defending  that  pass.  Grant  kept  him  in  play  till 
day-light,  by  which  time  Clinton’s  division,  after 
some  slight  skirmishing  with  patroles,  gained  the 
ass  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  ; and  General  l)c 
leister,  moving  from  Flat  Bush  with  his  Hes- 
sians, had  begun  a cannonade  on  Putnam’s  centre, 
which  was  covering  the  defile  in  which  ran  the 
direct  road  to  Brooklyn.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Lord  Howe  put  part  of  his  fleet  in  motion,  and 
began  a heavy  cannonade  on  Governor’s  Island 
and  R**d  Hook,  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn.  About 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  right  of  our  army 
got  to  Bedford,  between  the  fortified  lines  and  the 
ridge  of  hills,  and  a loud  fire  from  Clinton’s  guns 
announced  to  the  Americans  on  the  ridge  that 
the  British  were  in  their  rear.  At  the  ominous 
sound  they  instantly  retired  from  the  woods  by 
regiments,  hoping  to  regain  their  fortified  lines 
and  camp  at  Brooklyn  ; hut  they  presently  en- 
countered the  front  of  Clinton’s  column,  and  were 
driven  back  again  to  the  hills.*  Then  the  Hes- 
sians cannonaded  them  from  the  other  side,  took 
three  of  their  guns,v  and  drove  them  hack  ugain 
upon  Clinton’s  column,  which  was  now  deploying 
so  as  to  block  up  every  road  and  foot-path.  The 
Americans  again  ran  back  to  the  heights,  but, 

• Captain  HarrU,  who  w*<  injagotl,  saj*  At  "day-break.  tW 

*“th,  the  light  iufamry  attacked  and  forced  mull  p.».uwhi«h  the 
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broken  and  panic-stricken,  they  could  do  no  good 
anywhere ; they  were  knocked  down  in  heaps  by 
De  Hcistcr’s  corps — some  laid  down  their  arms-— 
some,  running  along  the  ridge  between  the  Hes- 
sians and  Clinton’s  column,  escaped  by  the  road 
near  the  sea-side — some  hid  thcinselvea  in  the 
wood 8 ; but  a great  proportion  of  their  left  wing 
and  centre  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Their  right,  under  Lord  Stirling,  was  equally 
panic-stricken  on  hearing  Clinton’s  bring  in  the 
rear : they,  however,  maintained  the  contest  w'ith 
General  Grant  until  they  received  news  of  the  total 
rout  of  the  rest  of  their  army.  They  then  aban- 
doned their  position,  and  ran  for  their  lives  across 
a morass  to  Still  Creek.  It  is  stated  that,  if  Gene- 
ral Grant  had  moved  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  that 
morass,  and  had  secured  the  head  of  a mill-dam 
over  which  they  escaped,  the  greater  part  of  this 
division  must  have  been  either  drowned  or  taken 
prisoners.  But  most  of  them  crossed  the  creek, 
and  thence  continued  their  run  to  Brooklyn.  In 
their  haste,  however,  they  left  their  commander 
behind  them,  for  Lord  Stirling  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Grant’s  division.*  Between  the  British  right, 
under  Clinton,  and  the  Ilessiuus,  a great  many  of 
the  American  officers  were  taken,  including  Gene- 
ral Sullivan  and  General  Udell  or  Woodhull.  The 
total  amount  of  prisoners  was  1097,  and  from 
1200  to  1500  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  comparatively  trifling, 
not  exceeding  400  men  and  officers  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken.  In  the  heat  of  the  action 
Washington  crossed  over  from  New  York  to  the 
camp  at  Brooklyn,  whence  he  witnessed  the  con- 
fusion and  headlong  flight  of  his  troops,  whom, 
in  our  opinion,  he  had  most  unwisely  exposed  to 
an  unequal  contest.  He  also  witnessed,  from  that 
ill-omened  camp,  the  ardour  of  the  British  troops, 
who  followed  the  American  fugitives  almost  to  the 
foot  of  their  works,  and  who  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  making  an  assault  on  their  lines — 
an  assault  which  ought  to  have  heen  made  before 
the  fugitives  recovered  from  their  fatigue  and  panic. 
But  General  Howe  was  of  a different  opinion, 
saying,  that,  though  he  might  carry  the  lines  bv 
assault,  yet,  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  lines  must 
become  his,  at  a very  cheap  rate,  by  regular 
approaches,  he  would  not  throw  away  the  lives  of 
his  men  ; and  he  ordered  them  buck  to  n hollow 
way,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy’s  fire.t  The 

* Tl»i»  William  F.irl  of  Stirling,  at  he  called  himtelf,  ww  the  ton 
of  a Mr-  Jam.-*  Alexander,  who  had  gone  out  Ui  America  in  171-1, 
with  the  appoiuUueut  fn»ra  George  I of  Mirvevor -general  for  tlie  pro- 
vince of  New  Jrttry.  The  *ou,  who  nuorcctied  to  tlie  tame  office, 
and  alto  to  large  estate*  in  New  Jeraey  ami  Naw  York,  came  over  to 
England  iu  1757,  after  hit  father’*  death,  when  he  wa*  a young  man 
of  about  omvand-twenty.  and  In  1759  gut  himw-lf  aerved  nearett  law- 
ful heir  male  to  Henry  fifth  Earl  of  Stirling,  w ho  had  died  without 
itaue  in  1739.  On  tint  he  a«*uraed  the  title,  but.  hi*  petition  to  the 
king  having  heen  referred  to  the  Hon«e  uf  I.<mU,  their  kmWhijw, 
in  17G2,  came  to  a loolutiun  that  he  had  not  made  out  hi*  claim, 
lie  «till.  nevertheU’M,  continued  to  call  himself  a lord,  on  hit  own 
authority,  and  wot  r<vogni*«d  at  tneh  by  the  American  revolu- 
HoniiU.  whote  raute  he  joined,  and  in  whtwc  army,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  he  received  a commit-  tion  a*  major-general. 

I S’lfJnM*.-  //um'i  uyt  in  hU  journal. — ‘‘Our  men  were  moat  eager 
to  attack  them  iu  their  line*,  and  "I  am  ronvlncrd  would  .have 
cart  led  them  ; but  we  were  ordered  to  rrtreat  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  gum,  and  lay  from  about  4 |».  m.  till  very  near  dark  at  the 
VOL.  I. 
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British  army  encamped  that  night  in  front  of  the 
American  lines ; and  on  the  following  morning, 
the  28th  of  August,  they  began  to  break  ground 
about  six  hundred  yards  from  one  of  the  redoubts. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  so  absorbed  by  this 
tedious  and  laborious  occupation — to  have  had 
their  eyes  so  bent  and  fixed  upon  the  earth  and 
their  pickaxes,  spades,  and  mattocks— as  to  have 
been  blind  to  everything  else  that  was  passing ; and 
they  kept  digging  their  trenches  on  one  side,  while 
Washington  was  smuggling  his  forces  out  on  the 
other,  and  ferrying  them  over  East  River  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a marvel- 
lously thick  fog  concealed  and  favoured  the  Ame- 
rican general’s  critical  operation.  On  the  night 
of  the  29th,  having  collected  a number  of  boats, 
and  removed  his  military  stores,  with  part  of  his 
provisions  and  the  lighter  part  of  his  artillery,  he 
began  to  embark  his  men.  When  the  party  first 
embarked  were  landed  on  the  New  York  side,  the 
boats  returned  for  another ; and  this  ferrying  occu- 
pied several  hours,  during  which  Washington,  who 
kept  his  own  person  on  the  New'  York  side  of  the 
water,  expected  every  moment  that  General  IIowc 
would  burst  through  his  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  take 
his  men  in  the  rear,  and  that  Lord  Howe  would  send 
some  of  his  ships  up  the  East  River  to  destroy  their 
fragile  boats  and  every  hope  of  escape  from  Long 
Island.  But  the  high-feeding  English  general  slept 
on  ; and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  though  not  so  apt 
to  doze,  did  not  move  a single  Bhip  or  boat,  and 
was,  to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on.  Fort  Sullivan  may  have  taught  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  in  attacking  such  works ; but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  attempt  taking  the  forts  or 
batteries  on  Governor’s  Island  and  Pauhis  Hook, 
or  any  of  the  w orks  in  front  of  New  York ; all  that 
was  needed  was  to  pass  them,  which  might  have 
been  done  with  the  greatest  ease,  as  was  soon  shown 
by  two  English  frigates  that  despised  their  fire, 
ascended  the  Hudson,  and  cut  off  the  communication, 
by  water,  between  Washington’s  army  at  New  York 
and  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Canada  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Nothing  but  a miracle  of  negligence, 
slowness,  and  stupidity  could  possibly  have  saved 
the  forces — the  half  of  his  army — which  Washing- 
ton had  exposed  on  Long  Island  ; and,  in  point  of 
generalship,  nothing  except  the  English  letting 
them  go  when  they  were  there , was  so  miserable 
as  Washington’s  sending  the  Americans  to  that 
island.  But  even  after  his  lucky  escape,  Washing- 
ton found  himself  in  a very  critical  situation;  for 
he  not  only  had  a superior,  and,  to  a degree,  a vic- 
torious force,  in  front,  with  a commanding  fleet, 
hut  all  the  country  round  about  him  was  hostile 
to  his  cause.  On  the  first  appearance  of  Lord 
Howe,  the  people  of  Staten  Island  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  joyfully  offered 
to  serve  os  volunteers ; the  people  of  Long  Island 
were  equally  loyal ; on  both  sides  the  Hudson — in 

entrance  of  a small  wood,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  their  riflemen. 
During  the  whole  evening  they  hit  liut  om-  man.  though  their  ball* 
continually  whistled  over  our  head*  and  lodged  in  Uie  tree*  above 

2 N 
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New  Jersey,  as  in  New  York — the  nnti-rcvolution- 
ists  began  to  declare  themselves  in  vast  numbers ; 
the  whole  continent,  indeed,  between  New  England 
and  the  Potomac  abounded  with  royalists  or  with 
very  lukewarm  republicans,  and  the  city  of  New 
York,  taken  as  a whole,  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
congress.  Washington  felt  that,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  there  was  no  possibility]of  defending 
the  important  city*  for  which  he  had  risked  so 
much — even  to  putting  his  whole  army  in  jeopardy ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  September,  when  the  British 
were  slowly  enclosing  him  on  all  sides,  he  evacu- 
ated New  York  in  too  great  a hurry  to  carry  off 
all  his  artillery  and  stores.  The  landing  of  the 
British  on  New  York  Island  was  effected  without 
any  loss  or  any  difficulty.  The  Americans  were 
driven  beyond  the  eighth  milestone  from  the 
city,  thus  leaving  Howe  in  possession  of  the  best 
half  of  the  island.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  New  York  when  a dreadful  fire 
broke  out,  apparently  proceeding  at  the  same  mo- 
ment from  several  quarters  of  the  town.  A num- 
ber of  incendiaries  had  staid  behind  and  concealed 
themselves  in  the  houses,  combustibles  had  been 
carefully  prepared,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a brisk 
gale  of  wind,  these  desperadoes  began  their  work 
in  several  places  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  about 
the  hour  of  midnight,  when  most  of  the  citizens 
and  troops  were  buried  in  sleep.  But  when  the 
spreading  flames  gave  the  alarm  the  soldiers 
were  beat  to  quarters,  detachments  of  sailors  from 
the  fleet  were  landed,  and  after  a hard  struggle  the 
fire  was  stopped,  though  not  before  it  had  reduced 
nearly  a third  part  of  that  fair  city  to  ruins. f 
Some  of  the  incendiaries  were  caught  in  the  fact, 
and  were  cither  dispatched  by  the  sword  or  bay- 
onet, or  thrown  into  the  flames  they  had  kindled, 
by  the  infuriated  soldiery.  The  design  was  to  make 
what  Washington  could  no  longer  keep  of  no  use 
to  his  enemies ; and  the  stern  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  act  have  been  applauded,  by  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  reflected  that  these  New 
Englanders  were  not  destroying  their  own  houses 
and  property,  but  the  houses  and  property  of  an- 
other people  and  a rival  colony ; and  were,  to  all 
appearance,  careless  how  many  American  New  | 
Yorkers  might  be  burnt  to  death  with  the  British 
soldiers,  or  left,  like  them,  houseless  and  homeless. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  three  British  men- 

• " DaUtHm  mure  anon  frcrtiil  to  opnow  a work  they  hud  on  York 
Iflaixl ; and,  though  tbr  Hast  River  i*  there  six  hundred  pare*  ucrow, 
our  artillery  anon  siUiicod  theirs,  and.  n*  we  afterwards  found,  di>- 
momitrd  most  of  their  guns.  Our  landing  on  York  Island  vu 
effected  without  Uie  loss  of  » man;  for  the  moment  Urey  saw  us 
ashore  they  retreated  to  their  works  at  Kingsbridge.  A lieute- 
nant of  theirs,  who  was  that  night  my  prisoner,  informed  me  that 
a body  of  three  thousand  men  had  got  round  to  our  right,  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  us  before  we  could  form  after  binding;  but 
so  little  eager  were  they  to  commence  the  assault,  that,  upon  their 
falling  in  with  two  rorajianirH  of  grenadiers,  who  had  by  arejdrul 
'“••'U  posted  on  the  same  mad.  they  fled  with  the  utmost  haste,  not 
even  taking  time  to  put  on  tlicir  packs  and  blankets,  which  they  had 
thrown  off  on  a thorough  conviction  of  beating  us.  Their  blankets 
were  a great  prise.  as  several  of  our  men  had  thrown  off  their  s on 
the  VTth.  when  pursuing  the  enemy  ." — Harrjft  Jonrunt. 

t Among  the  buildings  consumed  was  the  old  Knglith  church. 
When  the  Americans  stationed  at  t'aulus  Hook  saw  the  steeple  fgfl. 
they  gave  three  cheers,  probably  rejoicing  in  a double  senac  ami 
more  as  presbyterians  Uian  us  patriots. 
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of- war  ascended  the  North  River  as  high  as  Bloom- 
ingdale,  and  completely  stopped  the  farther  removal 
of  stores  by  water ; and  on  the  same  day  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  landed  at  a place  called  Kipp’s  Bay,  about 
three  miles  above  New  York.  Washington  had 
thrown  up  works  at  this  important  point,  but  his 
troops  fled  from  them  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion, and  swept  awray  in  their  flight  a wliole  column 
which  was  sent  to  sustain  them.  Washington  rode 
in  person  to  the  spot,  but  he  could  not  rally  them  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  another  corjw  which 
he  brought  up  joined  the  general  flight,  in  which 
he  himself  was  compelled  to  join,  after  witnessing 
the  seizure  at  Kipp’s  Bay  of  all  the  heavy  artillery 
and  a large  portion  of  his  baggage,  provisions,  and 
military  stores.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  confess, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  new  troops  and  raw- 
militia,  notwithstanding  their  high  republicanism, 
could  never  stand  against  a rcgi.iar  army,  though 
only  royalists  and  mercenaries ; and  that,  to  have  any 
chance  of  success  in  the  field,  he  must  be  allow  ed  to 
have  time,  and  be  permitted  to  establish  as  absolute 
a sway  and  as  severe  a code  of  military  L*vs  as  existed 
under  the  European  governments.  He  clearly  saw 
that  the  democratic  principle  and  the  practice  of 
free  election  would  never  do  in  the  army,  and  that 
republicans,  when  they  make  war,  must  make  it 
like  other  people,  and  dispense  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  personal  liberty  and  equality. 
At  present,  in  spite  of  various  efforts  made  by 
Washington  to  remedy  the  evil,  there  was  scarcely 
any  distinction  between  platoon  officers  and  pri- 
vates. The  New  Englanders,  the  strength  of  his 
army,  were  fanatic  asserters  of  equality ; they  had 
been  allowed,  in  most  instances,  to  elect  their  own 
officers,  and  of  consequence  a disposition  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  on  the  footing  of  equality  was  a 
recommendation  of  more  weight,  and  frequently 
conduced  more  to  the  choice  of  officers,  than  any 
individual  merit  in  the  ]>crsons  chosen.  It  is  also 
stated  by  American  writers  that  in  some  instances 
men  were  elected  to  the  rank  of  officers  who  agreed 
to  put  their  pay  in  a common  stock  with  that  of  the 
soldiers,  and  divide  equally  with  them.  Hence  the 
privates  acquired  no  habits  of  obedience  and  subor- 
dination ; and  hence  also  the  most  disgraceful  and 
unmilitary  practices  prevailed  among  the  officers.* 
If  we  are  to  believe  other  accounts,  a consider- 
able number  of  these  New  England  officers  were 
little  better  than  a set  of  rapacious  pedlars  and 
swindlers.  Continuing  to  withdraw  his  last 
regiments  from  New  York,*  Washington,  after  a con- 
siderable loss  in  men,  occupied  works  and  lines 
which  ran  rifcht  across  York  Island,  the  strongest 
being  at  K in gsh ridge  and  Fort  Washington. 
There  was  also  a strong  detachment  posted  in 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Hacrlem, 
and  some  hills  in  front  were  occupied  in  consider- 
able force  and  rudely  fortified.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  New  York,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations,  having  saved  it  from  the 
flames  and  organised  a temporary  local  govern - 

* Marshall,  lafe  of  Washington 
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ment,  General  Howe  left  some  troops  in  that 
city,  and  with  the  main  Hotly  of  his  army  marched 
up  York  Island,  and  encamped  in  face  of  Wash- 
ington's lines,  with  his  front  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  heights  of  Haerlem ; his  right 
leaning  on  Horen’s  Hook,  on  the  East  River,  his 
left  on  Bloomingdale,  on  the  North  River ; so  that 
his  line  extended  quite  acmes  the  island— there  about 
two  miles  wide — and  was  covered  on  either  flank  by 
the  British  ships.  On  the  16th  of  September  there 
was  some  skirmishing  in  the  plain  that  lay  between 
the  two  camps  ; and  the  Americans  lost  two  of 
their  best  officers.  Colonel  Knowlton,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Major  Leitch.  Desertion  now  became 
frequent,  and  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
time  of  service  for  which  most  of  the  Americans  had 
engaged  would  expire.  Washington,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  wrote  what  was  almost  a despairing 
letter  to  Congress.  “We  are  now,”  said  he,  “as 
it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  our 
army.  The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  which 
happened  upon  that  occasion  last  year,  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  followed  the  change, 
if  proper  advantages  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy, 
added  to  a knowledge  of  the  present  temper  and 
disposition  of  the  troops,  reflect  but  a very  gloomy 
prospect  upon  the  appearance  of  things  now,  and 
satisfy  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that, 
unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are 
adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost.”  It 
was  found  already  that  all  the  boasts  of  the  sons  of 
liberty  about  flying  to  arms  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  fighting  for  their  country  without  pay 
and  reward,  save  such  as  they  should  acquire  by 
establishing  the  most  free  and  perfect  of  all  inde- 
pendent governments,  was  little  more  than  moon- 
shine— that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  richer  classes 
preferred  staying  at  home  and  sending  the  poorer 
to  fight  for  them — and  that  the  poor  were  only  to 
he  engaged  by  levy-money,  and  good  pay — that 
they  must  in  fact  be  made  soldiers  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  by  being  soldati,  just  as  if 
they  were  mere  English  or  Frenchmen,  paid  by 
King  George  or  King  l-ouis  “ When  men,”  said 
Washington,  “ are  irritated  and  their  passions 
inflamed,  they  fly  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms ; 
but  after  the’  first  emotions  are  over,  to  expect 
among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  army 
that  they  are  influenced  by  any  other  motives  than 
those  ot  intend  is  to  look  for  what  never  did  and 
I fear  never  will  happen.”  Nothing  but  pay — 
good  pay — would  make  good  men  and  good 
officers.  “ Establish  your  army  upon  a permanent 
footing,”  said  he,  “and  give  your  officers  good 
pay.  This  will  induce  gentlemen  of  character 
to  engage ; and,  until  the  bulk  of  your  officers  are 
composed  of  such  persons,  you  have  little  to  expect 
from  them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances 
as  will  enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  the 
character  of,  gentlemen ; and  not  be  driven  by  a 
scanty  pittance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which 
many  of  them  now  practise,  to  filch  the  public  of 
more  than  the  difference  of  pay  would  amount 


to  upon  an  ample  allowance.*  . . . ‘With  re- 
spect to  the  men,  nothing  but  a good  bounty  can 
obtain  them  upon  a permanent  establishment.  . . . 
I shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  a good  bounty  be  immediately  offered, 
aided  by  the  proffer  of  at  least  a hundred  or  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land,  a suit  of  clothes,  and  a 
blanket,  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  sol- 
dier.” As  to  the  militia,  he  added  that  it  was 
assuredly  resting  upon  a broken  staff  to  pluce  any 
dependence  upon  it,  as  the  mililia-mcn  not  only 
deserted  themselves,  but  were  the  cause  of  deser- 
tion in  others.  Congress,  who  had  little  money  to 
spare,  and  who  seem  to  have  thought  that,  while  they 
themselves  were  tolerably  well  paid  by  their  consti- 
tuents, the  army  ought  to  serve  for  little  or  nothing, 
voted  a bounty  of  twenty  dollars  per  man,  anil 
small  portions  of  land  to  every  officer  and  soldier 
who  should  serve  out  the  whole  war.  Washington 
thought  this  much  too  little,  and  he  informed  the 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  that  the  soldiers  would 
certainly  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  short 
time  they  had  engaged  for,  unless  the  offer  were 
raised  ; and  that,  unless  the  pay  of  the  officers — 
especially  that  of  field  officers— was  raised  forth- 
with, most  of  those  w ho  wree  worth  keeping  would 
quit  the  service.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  unless  the  republican  soldiers  were  gratified 
to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  join  the  royal  army,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  doing  so  already.  Congress  then 
voted  an  increase  of  pay  and  of  bounty  money,  and 
offered  other  advantages,  immediate  or  prospec- 
tive, which  made  it  more  profitable  to  serve  under 
Washington  than  to  serve  under  Howe.f 

Immediately  after  the  victory  on  Long  Island, 
Lord  Howe,  as  one  of  the  king’s  pacificators  or 
commissioners,  made  another  attempt  to  open  a 
negociation.  He  admitted  the  American  ’general 
Sullivan,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  fight 
of  the  27th  of  August,  to  his  parole,  and  sent  him 
to  Philadelphia  with  a verbal  message,  the  purport 
of  which  was — That,  although  he  (Lord  Howe) 
could  not  treat  with  congress  as  such,  he  was 
desirous  of  conferring  with  some  of  its  members  as 
private  gentlemen  only,  whom  he  would  meet  at 

• It  appear*  that  it  wai  no  very  uncommon  eight  to  »ce  an  Ameri- 
can officer  shaving  his  own  men.  and  that  too  “ in  the  fare  of  charac- 
ters of  distinction-”  A captain  was  tried  atwl  broken  for  stealing  hi* 
soldiers'  blanket*.  In  some  corps  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns, 
serjeaut*,  corporal*,  drummers,  and  private*  lived  on  a common 
stock  and  on  a footing  of  perfect  equality  . Almost  every  villainy  and 
rascality  waa  for  some  timo  practi»cd  with  impunity.  This  state  of 
things  drove  many  gentlemen  from  the  service  altogether,  and  made 
others  declare  more  or  It***  publicly  that  if  they  had  know  n what  the 
republican  army  was  to  lie.  they  would  never  have  joined  it-  At  tho 
•nme  time  bittrr  animosities  prevailed  lietweeo  the  troops  from  the 
north  and  those  furnished  by  the  southern  colonies.  *•  Their  reflec- 
tion* on  eaeh  other.”  say*  bled  man.  " were  mutual  and  equnlly 
illiberal-  Their  variances  were  so  great,  that  the  Pennsylvanian* 
and  New  Englander*  would  as  soon  have  fought  each  other  as  the 
enemy.  Officer*  of  all  ranks  were  indiscriminately  treated  with  the 
greatest  scurrility  and  abuse,  for  no  other  rrasnn  than  that  they  were 
born  on  this  or  that  side  of  Hudson's  River,  just  as  formerly,  in 
England,  violent  di*]mte*  were  carried  on  Ix-tween  the  Inhabitant*  of 
the  south  and  those  of  the  north  ride  of  the  Trent.”  Another  ground 
of  complaint  was  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  New  Englander*— ever  keen  bargainer*— had  got  more  pay  than 
was  allowed  the  soldier*  from  the  aouth. — Jared  Sparks,  Life  of 
Morris. 
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any  place  they  would  appoint ; — that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Howe,  he  had  full  powers  to 
compromise  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  on  terms  advantageous  and  honourable  to 
both ; — that  he  wished  a compact  might  be  settled 
at  this  time,  when  no  decisive  blow  was  struck, 
and  neither  party  could  allege  being  compelled  to 
enter  into  such  agreement ; — and  that,  in  case  con- 
gress were  disposed  to  treat  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, many  things  not  yet  asked  might  be  granted 
them  ; — and  if,  upon  the  conference,  there  should 
arise  good  ground  for  an  accommodation,  this 
might  lead  to  an  acknowledgement  of  its  authority, 
as  otherwise  the  compact  could  not  be  completed. 
Congress  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  this 
message,  and  the  hearts  of  several  of  its  members 
misgave  them  for  a moment ; but  it  was  soon 
resolved  by  the  majority  to  reply  to  Lord  Howe 
through  General  Sullivan — That,  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  and  independent  States  of 
America,  they  could  not  with  propriety  send  any  of 
their  members  to  confer  with  his  lordship  in  their 
private  characters;  but  that,  ever  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they  would 
pend  a committee  of  their  body  to  know  whether 
he  had  any  authority  to  treat  with  persons  author- 
ised by  congress,  and  to  hear  such  propositions  as 
he  should  think  proper  to  make.  At  the  same  time 
the  president  of  congress  was  directed  to  inform 
General  Washington  that  no  propositions  for  peace 
ought  to  be  received  or  attended  to,  unless  made  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  congress,  or  persons  authorised  by  them  ; 
and  that,  if  any  application  on  that  subject  should  be 
made  to  him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  he  must  inform  them  that  these  United 
States,  who  had  taken  up  arms  only  for  the  defence 
of  their  lives  and  liberties,  would  cheerfully  agree 
to  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  whenever  such  should 
be  proposed  to  them  as  an  independent  people. 
They  next  appointed  three  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Great  Britain — Doctor  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  Rutledge — their  committee  to  receive  the  com- 
munications of  Lord  Howe.  This  trio  waited  upon 
his  lordship  in  Staten  Island,  on  the  1 1th  of  Septem- 
ber, four  days  before  the  British  army  took  posses- 
sion of  New  York.  His  lordship  received  them 
with  great  politeness,  and  opened  the  conversation 
by  saying,  that,  though  he  could  not  treat  with 
them  as  a committee  of  congress,  yet,  as  his  powers 
enabled  him  to  confer  and  consult  with  any  private 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies,  he  would  be 
glad  to  confer  with  them  if  they  thought  them- 
selves at  liberty'  to  enter  into  a conference  in  that 
character.  Franklin  and  his  companions  replied, 
that,  as  their  business  was  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  might  consider  them  in  what  character 
he  pleased ; but  they  must  consider'  themselves  in 
no  other  character  than  that  given  them  by 
congress.  l>ord  Howe  then  informed  them  that 
he  and  his  brother,  as  commissioners,  had  full 
power,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  grant 
pardons  for  the  post ; that  their  authority  did  not 
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go  farther ; but  that  every  favour  might  be  ex- 
pected if  the  Americans  would  only  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He  also  assured 
them  that  there  was  every  good  disposition  in  the 
king,  ministry,  and  parliament  to  make  the  govern- 
ment easy  to  them  ; and  that,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
grievances,  the  obnoxious  acta  of  parliament  would 
all  be  revised,  &c.  The  committee  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  to  return  to  allegiance  and  dependence 
was  now  impossible ; and  they  declared  that  the 
Americans  had  been  forced  against  their  will  into 
the  war  and  into  the  proclamation  of  independence. 
Lord  Howe  then  put  an  end  to  the  useless  con- 
ference with  many  expressions  of  grief  and  regret 
for  the  horrors  which  must  be  let  loose  upon  the 
land.  The  committee  returned  to  Philadelphia,* 
and  Howe  passed  over  to  New  York,  as  we 
have  seen,  driving  Washington  before  him  to 
the  lines  he  had  previously  made.  After  con- 
suming whole  weeks  in  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  to  defend  his  own  lines  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  New  York,  he,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  embarked  a considerable  part  of  the 
royal  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  sent  them 
through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound,  and  landed 
them  at  Frog’s  Neck,  about  nine  miles  in  the  rear 
of  Washington’s  positions,  which  were  thus  shorn 
of  their  strength.  Some  of  the  ships  of  war  went 
still  higher  up  the  North  River,  so  as  to  cut  off 
any  retreat  to  the  Jerseys,  and  the  only  road  open 
was  one  leading  to  the  New  England  provinces; 
and  this  road  too  might  have  been  closed  by  a 
more  active  and  skilful  commander.  Washing- 
ton, taking  council  from  his  own  high  courage,  and 
forgetting  the  low  spirit  of  his  troops,  would  have 
remained  where  he  was  to  fight  a pitched  battle. 
He  harangued  his  officers,  and  told  them  they  must 
retreat  no  farther,  but  decide  the  fate  of  America 
on  that  ground.  But  General  Lee,  the  deserter, 
who  had  come  up  from  Sullivan  Island  and  the 
Carolines,  remonstrated  against  this  determination, 
pointing  out  that  the  ground  was  almost  as  bad  as 
Long  Island,  and  that  the  British  would  hem  the 
army  round  with  such  a chain  of  works,  as  would 
reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering, 
through  famine,  without  lighting  at  all.  Washing- 
ton was  still  obstinate,  but  a council  of  war  was 
culled,  and  it  was  decided  by  a majority  that  they 

* Before  this  interview  at  Staten  loin  ml.  Lord  llowe  had  written 
a private  letter  tn  h»»  " worthy  friend"  Doctor  Franklin,  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  nature  of  hi*  mission.  U>  express  hi*  earnest  desire  to  sec 
nil  differences  accommodated,  Stc.  This  letter  gave  Franklin  the 
opportunity  of  insulting  England  and  sneering  at  the  bonfommue  of 
his  lordship.  He  predicted  that  her  pride,  hrr  folly,  her  fondues* 
for  conquest,  her  lust  of  dominion,  her  greed  for  the  monopoly  of 
trade,  must  prove  ai  pernicious  to  her  as  the  crusades  formerly  were 
to  moi-t  European  nations.  But.  miring  up  hisold  duplicity  with  hi* 
present  Serve  denunciations,  he  said — " Long  did  I endeavour,  with 
unfeigned  and  unwearied  seal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine 
and  noble  china  vase,  the  British  empire : for  I knew'  that,  Itring 
once  broken,  the  separate  part*  could  not  retain  even  their  shares  of 
Uie  strength  and  value  that  existed  in  the  whole  ; and  that  a perfect 
re  union  of  those  pari*  could  scarce  ever  be  hoped  for."  He  again 
showed  a rancorous  animosity  for  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Um*  British  cabinet,  si  ml  which  be  called  " a groundless  nod  malevo- 
lent treatment."  In  the  end.  he  told  I«ord  llowe.  alter  a few  hollow 
compliments,  “ that,  since  he  had  gone  to  America  in  the  hope  of  lieing 
instrumental  in  a reconciliation,  lie  ought,  on  tAe  failure  >•/  tA/ii 
fmpr,  to  rrlimqmik  to  odious  a command,  and  return  to  a more  Aomvmratdc 
pnmtc  ttatim." 
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must  decamp  immediately.*  If  General  Howe 
had  landed  at  Pell’s  Point  instead  of  Frog’s  Neckf 
the  retreat  would  have  been  almost  impracticable, 
and  Washington  must  inevitably  have  lost  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage ; but  Howe  did  not  re-embark 
his  men  and  collect  them  at  Pell’s  Point  till  the  18th 
of  October,  and  thus  time  was  allowed  the  Ameri- 
cans to  bring  off  most  of  their  remaining  military 
stores,  and  to  get  towards  the  open  country  called 
the  White  Plains.  The  English  general’s  blun- 
ders, however,  could  not  excuse  those  committed 
by  Washington.  On  the  19th  and  20th  there  was 
some  skirmishing,  and  a sharp  combat  at  a narrow 
pass  which  the  Americans  in  vain  attempted  to 
defend  against  the  British.  On  the  21st  Wash- 
ington occupied  some  heights  between  New  Ro- 
chelle and  the  branch  of  the  Hudson  called  the 
North  River.  Howe  encamped  in  and  about  the 
village  of  New  Rochelle,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound, 
and  was  joined  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  a fresh 
division  of  Germans,  under  General  Knyphauscn, 
and  by  an  incomplete  regiment  of  cavalry  from 
Ireland.  On  the  22nd  Washington  fell  back  to  the 
edge  of  White  Plains,  and  put  the  main  body  of  his 
army  in  a long  line  of  entrenched  camps,  extending 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles,  on  different  heights. 
He  thus  placed  the  river  Brunx  between  him  and 
Howe ; and  he  presently  threw'  up  some  additional 
works  to  strengthen  his  line.  When  Washington 
had  made  himself  as  strong  as  he  could,  and  hod 
somewhat  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  by 
a few  skirmishes,  in  which  their  use  of  the  rifle  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  country  gave  them  some 
trifling  advantages,  Howe,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
moved  to  attack  him  in  two  columns,  the  left  led 
by  himself,  the  right  by  Clinton.  As  the  British 
advanced  towards  the  White  Plains  Clinton’s  co- 
lumn fell  in  with  several  bodies  of  the  enemy  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  lines  in  great  concision 
and  dismay.  When  our  troops  arrived  within 
three  quarters  of  a mile  of  the  American  lines  they 
had  a distinct  view  of  their  whole  position,  which 
was  strongest  on  the  flanks  and  weakest  in  the 
centre.  If  an  assault  had  been  made  on  the  centre 
it  could  not  have  failed,  and  its  full  success  would 
have  been  absolute  destruction  to  the  American 
army,  for  Washington  had  so  posted  his  right  wing 
that,  if  cut  off  from  the  centre  and  left,  it  must 
cither  have  surrendered  or  have  been  drowned  in 
the  winding  Brunx.  Howe  had  in  the  field  13,000 
effective  men  ; Washington  had  from  18,000  to 
20,000 ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not 
better  than  a loose  militia,  and  their  dismay  and 
confusion  was  very  evident  in  spite  of  their  fortified 
lines,  which,  on  a near  approach,  were  not  found 
so  formidable  as  they  appeared  at  a distance. 
When  our  army  came  in  sight  their  tents  were  all 
standing ; and  the  hurry  of  striking  them,  and 
of  loading  the  waggons  with  the  baggage,  with  the 
movement  of  troops  backward  and  forward,  in  evi- 

' • Marshall. 

t Krug's  Neck  wt 4 au  island,  joined  on  by  a bridge  which  the 
Americans  broke. 


dent  uncertainty  of  purpose,  gave  an  extraordinary 
picture  of  alarm*  Their  panic  was  farther  dis- 
played by  their  opening  a rambling  cannonade 
when  our  men  were  too  far  off  to  be  touched  by 
their  balls.  But  Howe,  instead  of  moving  right  on 
the  weak  centre,  kept  hia  attention  fixed  on  the 
right  wing,  and  on  a hill  beyond  the  Brunx,  where 
Washington  had  posted  4000  men,  though  in 
that  poaition  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  sup- 
porting, or  receiving  support  from,  the  rest  of  hia 
army.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  Howc’a  atrange 
deatiny  to  convert  Waahington’a  miatakea  into 
benefita  to  the  Americana.  Though  the  force  be- 
yond the  river  could  not  reach  him  with  their  guna, 
and  though  two  battaliona  with  a couple  of  pieces 
of  artillery  might  have  prevented  them  from  re- 
crosBing  the  Brunx  to  take  him  in  Hank,  he  directed 
the  first  and  chief  effort  of  hia  army  against  that 
worthless  position.  He  detached  a part  of  his  left 
wing ; the  men  crossed  the  river  at  a ford  which 
was  entirely  under  the  command  of  our  cannon ; 
they  then  mounted  the  hill,  and  gallantly  drove 
the  4000  Americana  from  it.f  But  then  it  became 
necessary  to  sustain  the  troops  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  hill ; and  in  so  doing  the  left  and 
right  wing  of  our  army  were  in  a great  measure 
severed  from  one  another.  That  night — and  it 
was  an  inclement  one — the  British  troops  lay  on 
their  arms.  The  next  day  they  encamped,  with 
the  left  wing  on  one  side  of  the  Brunx,  and  the 
right  on  the  other.  On  the  30th  Howe  was  rein- 
forced by  four  battalions  from  York  Island  and 
two  from  Maro  Neck  Post ; and  he  then  made  a 
disposition  to  attack  the  enemy’s  lines  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  But  during  the  night  it  rained 
in  torrents,  and  the  rain  made  the  faces  of  the  hills 
so  slippery,  that  it  was  thought  our  men  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  mounting  them ; and,  besides, 
the  Americans  had  been  allowed  two  whole  days 
and  three  nights  to  strengthen  their  lines,  to  recover 
their  dejected  spirits,  and  to  look  out  for,  and 
partly  prepare,  a safer  abiding  place,  a still  stronger 
line  in  their  rear.  On  the  31st  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  hill  sides  comparatively  dry.  Howe  then 
resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  the  morrow ; but 
Ins  intention  wo*  betrayed  by  a deserter,  and  before 
the  break  of  day  Washington  evacuated  the  lines, 
set  fire,  in  his  retreat,  to  all  the  houses  on  White 
Plains,  crossed  the  Croton  river  to  North  Castle, 
and  took  up  a most  advantageous  position,  with 
the  Cruton  stretching  along  his  whole  front,  and 
with  his  rear  well  defended  by  woods  and  heights. 
Instead  of  following  him.  Lord  Howe  returned  to 
reduce  Fort  Washington  and  King’s  Bridge,  where 
the  American  general  had  left  considerable  forces 
in  the  rasli  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  hold 
out  even  though  he  retreated  or  were  beaten.  The 
force  in  Fort  Washington,  and  in  extensive  en- 

• Stcdman. 

+ Captain  Harris.  who  was  on  the  field.  says—'1  The  American* 
behaved  in  the  mo»t  dastardly  manner,  for.  though  they  at  first  maria 
a show  of  resistance,  no  aoooer  was  our  second  brigade  ordered  to 
advance, than thev  gave  wrny  with  each  precipiUi Urn. that  they  recaped 
to  the  heights  behind  before  our  men  could  roach  them."— Journal 
ia  Lnihingum  i Lift  of  Lvrd  Harrii. 
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trenchments  round  it,  was  indeed  immense  for 
such  a service,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  3000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Macgaw,  a 
brave,  well-educated  and  skilful  Pennsylvanian, 
who  had  deserted  the  law  to  follow  the  profession 
of  arms.  The  post  was  most  important  to  the 
royal  army,  as  it  secured  an  intercourse  with  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  seri- 
ously obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  North  river. 
The  fortifications  were  in  good  repair — the  situa- 
tion was  wonderfully  strong  by  nature — and  it  was 
not  to  be  approached  except  under  a heavy  fire. 

It  was  the  15th  of  November  before  the  English 
got  their  batteries  in  order  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender  on  pain  of  being  put  to  the 
sword.  On  that  very  morning  Washington  was  in 
the  fort,  having  brought  over  some  reinforcements 
from  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  river ; but  as  soon 
as  he  bad  instructed  Macgaw'  to  defend  the  post  to 
the  last  moment  he  withdrew.  On  the  following 
morning  all  the  neighbouring  heights  were  as- 
saulted in  different  directions  by  four  columns  of 
British  and  Hessians,  who  hud  hills  to  climb  and 
thick  woods  to  force,  rivers  to  ascend  and  creeks 
to  cross.  They  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  eight  ■ 
hundred  men , but,  Lord  Percy  having  carried  the  I 
advanced  works,  the  garrison  threw  down  their  ; 
arms,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  were  taken 
prisoners.  Thus  did  Washington  lose  3000  of 
his  best  men.  On  the  18th  of  November  Lord 
Cornwallis  crossed  the  North  river,  drove  the 
Americans  from  Fort  I/te,  which  was  nearly  oppo- 
site Fort  Washington,  took  all  their  tents  standing, 
all  their  provisions  and  stores,  and  advanced  into 
the  Jerseys  without  opposition.  This  advance  in- 
duced Washington  to  quit  his  post  on  the  Croton, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  Delaware  river.  Cornwallis 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  East  and  West 
Jersey,  being  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  rather  as  a friend  and  deliverer  than  as 
an  enemy.  On  the  24th  of  November,  being  re- 
inforced by  two  brigades  of  English  troops  and  a 
battalion  of  highlanders,  his  lordship  marched  on 
for  Brunswick.  Here  he  was  ordered  to  halt — an 
order  which  is  Baid  to  have  saved  the  panic-struck 
and  flying  army  of  Washington  from  ruin.  Corn- 
wallis was  within  two  or  three  marches  of  the 
Americans,  whose  retreat  wns  impeded  by  bad 
roads  and  heavy  artillery.  But  his  lordship  did 
not  receive  orders  to  advance  till  the  evening  of 
the  16lh  of  December,  and,  though  he  marched 
from  Brunswick  at  four  o’clock  on  the  following 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Princetown  in  the  after- 
noon, the  last  of  the  American  rear  had  cleared 
out  before  his  arrival.*  Washington,  it  is  said, 

• I/ord  Cornwallis  was  a vt ry  Caaar  in  rapidity  compared  to  his 
commander  in-rhief  and  some  of  our  methodical  g.-ocml*.  HU 
movements  were  checked  by  llowe.  Captain  Harris,  who  was  with 
the  advancing  column,  could  hardly  understand  why  they  halted  so 
frequently.  With  his  usual  good  wnwi  and  modesty  he  sujs — **  We 
pursued  the  enemy  much  too  slowly;  but  it  b not  for  us  subordinates 
to  comment  on  the  movements  of  our  commanders,  uf  which  we  are 
in  general  very  incompetent  judees.  War;«ed  by  pas*ion.  sc  consider 
only  visible  objects,  and  forget  the  thousand  latent  wheels  by  which 

a great  army  move*.”— Jtmntnl.  The  British,  however,  would  not 
have  been  left  much  behind  if  the  Americans  I kid  not  abandoned  the 
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had  l)ccn  there  in  person  with  Stirling’s  brigade, 
and  had  only  left  the  place  an  hour  before  Lord 
Cornwallis  reached  it.  In  headlong  haste,  and 
with  extreme  difficulty,  the  American  general  led 
the  remnant  of  bis  army  to  Trenton,  and  there 
began  to  ferry  them  across  the  Delaware.  So 
many  had  deserted — so  many  had  retired  because 
their  term  of  service  was  up,  that  he  had  no* 
scarcely  3000  men,  and  of  these  a portion  were 
unsteady  militia.  At  Princetown  Lord  Corn- 
wallis halted  seven  hours  longer  than  he  should 


1/5 hu  Cornwall!*. 

From  a Painting  by  Hamilton. 


have  done  ;•  he  did  not  march  till  nine  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and  when  lie  reached  Trenton,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  only  in  time  to  see 
Washington’s  last  bonts  crossing  the  river.  Th« 
Americans  had  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  Dela- 
ware, from  Philadelphia  upwards,  for  seventy  miles, 
so  that  the  British  had  no  means  of  following  them. 
Beyond  the  river,  Washington’s  force,  ragged, 
worn  out  in  body  and  spirit,  lost  all  appearance  of 
an  army,  and  the  men  continued  to  desert  though 
often  brought  back  forcibly  to  the  camp.  C0™' 
wallis  put  his  division  into  winter  quarters  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Hakensaclc,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  in  this  quarter.  While  Cornwallis 
had  been  advancing  through  the  Jerseys,  Clinton, 
with  the  squadron  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  had  been 
sent  along  the  coast  to  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
people  were  enthusiastic  revolutionists,  and  where 
an  American  squadron  had  been  collected  under 
Commodore  Hopkins.  The  island  was  taken  with- 
out any  difficulty,  for  the  provincial  troops  fled* 
and  Hopkins  retired  up  Providence  river,  "hert 
he  remained  inactive  and  useless.  But,  unfortu 
nately,  it  required  a considerable  force  to  k<*P 

greater  part  of  their  artillery.  Harris  io  hi*  journal 
one  nines- , where  a hundred  resolute  men  might  have 
whole  nrmy.  they  left  Iwhiod  them  thirty-two  gun*, 
their  tout*  and  Ittggajfc. 

* He  rc*Uxl  seventeen  hour*. 
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Rhode  Island,  and  during  three  yenra  a great  body 
of  men  was  left  upon  it  in  perfect  idleness.* 

'On  the  side  of  the  lakes,  the  American  army 
which  had  fled  from  Canada  had  been  equally 
unfortunate  with  that  near  the  Delaware.  We 
left  it  on  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  where  the  Sorel 
issues  from  Lake  Champlain,'  suffering  from 
fever  and  malaria,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  being  un- 
able to  follow  up  his  successes  through  want 
of  vessels  to  cope  with  the  American  flotilla 
and  command  the  lakes.  The  way  in  which  the 
want  was  'supplied  and  the  difficulty  overcome 
afforded  a consoling  proof — a proof  much  required 
— that  all  activity  and  energy  were  not  confined  to 
the  irregular,  self-taught  American  officers.  Thirty 
vessels  were  required  to  give  a decided  superiority 
on  those  waters,  the  access  to  which  by  the  Sorel 
was  impracticable  to  ships,  and  most  difficult  and 
laborious  to  boats  on  account  of  numerous  shal- 
lows, falls,  and  rapids.  The  frame-work  of  some 
vessels  was  sent  for  to  England,  but  this  required 
time.  Carleton  therefore  sent  detachments  from 
the  king’s  ships  stationed  at  Quebec  with  volun- 
teers from  the  transports  and  a corps  of  artillery — 
in  all  about  seven  hundred  men — to  fell  timber 
and  to  occupy  a favourable  post  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  The  keel  and  floor  timbers  of 
the  * Inflexible,’  a ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  which 
had  been  laid  at  Quebec,  were  taken  to  pieces,  car- 
ried over  to  St.  John's,  and  laid  down  again  at  a 
comer  of  the  lake  where  a little  dock-yard  was  im- 
provised ; thirty  long  boats,  many  large  batteaux 
or  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  a gondola  of  thirty  tons 
were  carried  up  to  the  spot,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  being  dragged  up  the  shoals  and  rapids 
of  the  river  Sorel  at  an  extraordinary  expense 
of  human  labour.  Lieutenant  Schanck,  an  officer 
who  possessed  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  super- 
intended the  works  at  the  dock-yard,  where  tim- 
ber which  had  been  growing  in  the  forest  in  the 
morning,  was  turned  into  part  of  a ship  before 
night.  In  twentv-eight  days  from  the  relaying  her 
keel,  the  ‘Inflexible’  was  launched,  rigged,  armed 
with  eighteen  twelve-pounders,  and  equipped  for 
service;  two  schooners,  the  * Maria’  and*  Carleton,’ 
were  put  together  with  equal  rapidity ; and  the  flo- 
tilla was  completed  by  the  ‘ Loysd  Convert’  gondola, 
the  ‘ Thunder,’  a kind  of  flat-bottomed  raft  carrying 
twelve  heavy  guns  and  two  howitzers,  and  twenty- 
four  boats  armed  each  with  a field-piece  or  carriage 
gun.  The  whole  thing  seemed  like  magic ! In  a 
few  weeks  the  British,  from  not  having  a single 
boat,  had  a force  sufficient  to  sweep  the  Lakes 
Champlain  and  St.  George  from  end  to  end.  Be- 
fore these  preparations  were  made  the  Americans 
had  quitted  the  Isle  aux  Noix  and  traversed  the 
lake  for  Crown  Point.  Congress  had  voted  that 
General  Gates  should  take  the  command  of  that 
northern  army,  and  that  he  should  be  reinforced 
with  six  thousand  militia.  But  men  no  longer 
marched  willingly  in  that  direction.  If  any  efforts 

• Steal  man. — Gordon. — Ram  nay. — Burke,  in  Ann.  Refill.— Mar- 
shall. 
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were  made  to  increase  the  shipping,  they  had  failed, 
for  at  this  moment  the  Americans  had  only  fifteen 
small  vessels  on  the  lake,  carrying  in  all  ninety-six 
guns,  fourteen  of  which  were  eighteen-pounders, 
twenty-three  twelves,  and  the  rest  six  and  four- 
pounders.  The  command  of  this  squadron,  at  the 
instance  of  Washington,  was  given  to  Arnold,  the 
real  hero  of  the  Canada  expedition.  No  time  was 
lost  by  the  British  in  seeking  this  brave  and  active 
enemy,  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  himself  embarked 
with  the  squadron — the  strangest  squadron  that  ever 
English  seamen  had  seen.  Captain  Pringle  was 
commodore  with  his  pennant  on  the  * Inflexible 
and  among  those  young  officers  who  were  appointed 
to  the  ‘ Carleton’  schooner,  was  one  who  was  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British 
naval  commanders — this  was  Edward  Pellew,  then 
a midshipman,  afterwards  Admiral  Viscount  Ex- 
mouth.  On  the  1 1th  of  October  they  discovered 
Arnold  with  his  fifteen  vessels  drawn  up  in  a strong 
line  across  the  passage  between  Isle  Vallicour  and 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ‘Carleton’ 
schooner,  being  the  foremost,  attacked  with  her 
twelve  six-pounders.  It  fell  a dead  calm,  and  the 
rest  of  the  English  craft,  though  near  at  hand,  could 
not  get  up  to  her  assistance.  Thus  the  ‘ Carleton’ 
had  to  sustain  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  Half 
her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  she  had 
two  feet  water  in  her  hold ; but  she  sunk  the  ‘ Bos- 
ton,’ a gondola  carrying  one  eighteen-pounder  and 
two  twelves ; and  burnt  the  ‘ Royal  Savage’  of  twelve 
guns,  the  largest  and  best  of  Arnold’s  schooners. 


Arkolp. 

From  a French  Portrait  in  Complvt  <f  ArnM. 


Commodore  Pringle  got  up  some  artillery  row- 
boats which  towed  the  ‘ Carleton’ — a wreck  upon  the 
water — out  of  the  reach  of  the  American  fire,  which 
proceeded  not  only  from  the  shipping,  but  also 
from  a number  of  riflemen  whom  Arnold  had  placed 
on  the  shore  of  the  isle.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
the  Americans,  though  well  watched,  escaped  from 
the  passage  and  attempted  to  make  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  out 
of  sight;  but  by  the  hour  of  noon  the  British 
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flotilla  got  up  with  them  and  brought  them 
to  action  a few  leagues  below  Crown  Point. 
After  a running  fight  of  two  hours  Arnold’s 
headmost  vessels  succeeded  in  reaching  Crown 
Point,  and  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake  beyond  that 
fort ; but  the  1 Washington*  and  the  ‘Jersey*  were 
taken ; and  all  the  rest  were  run  on  shore,  and 
there  burnt  by  their  own  crews.  The  Americans 
had  just  time  to  set  fire  to  their  works  on  Crown 
Point,  and  then  save  their  lives  or  their  liberty  by 
running.  American  writers  have  not  a breath,  or 
a flourish  of  the  pen,  to  bestow  on  Arnold’s  bril- 
liant performance  on  these  two  days;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  English  authorities  that  his  conduct 
was  truly  heroic,  and  that  he  fought  on,  with  his 
wonted  intrepidity,  when  most  of  his  vessels  had 
run  from  him  and  abandoned  him.*  The  British 
flotilla  came  quietly  to  anchor  off  Crown  Point. 
Hitherto  Carlcton  had  been  as  active  as  could  be 
desired;  but  now  a lethargy,  or  an  excess  of 
doubt  and  caution,  fell  upon  him,  for  he  dis- 
embarked the  troops  he  had  with  him  at  Crown 
Point,  and  remained  there  till  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, instead  of  proceeding  to  Ticonderoga, 
which  was  but  fifteen  miles  off,  and  which  was 
so  ill  prepared  for  defence  that  General  Schuyler 
had  resolved  to  abandon  it  on  his  approach. t 
His  conduct  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  many 
advantages  have  been  enumerated,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  might  have  obtained,  if  he  had  finished 
the  campaign  on  the  lakes  by  taking  Ticonderoga. 
The  reduction  of  that  place,  it  has  been  urged, 
would  have  gTeatly  forwarded  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  which  terminated  so  fatally,  and 
would  have  increased  the  number  and  the  spirit  of 
the  loyalists;  as  a body  from  Albany  had  actually 
prepared  to  join  his  army  ns  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Ticonderoga.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Carleton  may  have  had  strong  reasons 
for  not  hazarding  too  much,  and  that  Schuyler 
may  have  had  a greater  force  than  was  gene- 
rally reported,  to  oppose  to  the  mere  handful  of 
English  soldiers.  What  remains  unquestionable 
is  that  the  conception  and  management  of  the  lake 
campaign  were  beautiful  things  in  war ; and  that 
Carleton  displayed  as  much  humanity  as  bravery. 
Upon  quitting  Crown  Point  he  descended  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  put  his  little  force 
into  winter  quarters  there,  and  returned  to  Quebec, 
where  he  exerted  himself  during  the  winter  in 
making  preparation  for  the  next  campaign,  which, 
eventually,  he  was  not  allowed  to  direct. 

Though  the  easy  and  comfortable  confidence  of 
many  of  its  members  that  the  contest  would  be 

• SteJni.in.— Ostler,  Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth.  London, 

1 During  Carleton’*  rtxv  at  Crown  Point  young  Pellew  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Arnold.  That  American  general,  haring  ven- 
tured upon  the  lake  in  a boat,  was  observed,  sod  chased  so  dowdy  by 
our  midshipman,  that,  when  ho  readied  the  shore  and  run  off.  he 
left  hit  stock  and  buckle  in  the  boat  behind  him.  “ This,"  says  the 
biographer  of  Rxmoulh,  " is  still  preserved  by  Mr.  Peliew's  elder 
brother,  to  whom  Arnold’s  son,  uot  many  years  ago,  coufttmed  the 
particulars  of  his  father's  escape." — Outer,  Life  of  Admiral  f'uctnan 
KifMouth-  If  Arnold  h:ul  l»*cn  taken,  we  prnttabty  alvould  never  have 
heard  of  the  catastrophe  of  Uurgoyue  in  the  uext  cwmpaigu. 


soon  decided  by  the  victory  of  American  arms  w as 
materially  shaken,  the  general  congress  as  a body, 
remained  firm  and  hopeful;  for  they  knew  that 
the  chances  would  turn  much  in  their  favour  when 
the  English  army  ventured  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ; and  they  also  knew  that  extensive  foreign 
aid  and  co-operation  were  preparing  for  them. 
While  Washington  was  being  driven  from  post  to 
post,  they  occupied  themselves  in  completing  their 
republican  constitution.*  The  advance  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  however,  through  the  Jerseys,  obliged 
them  to  fly  from  Philadelphia  to  a safer  place  ; but 
when  re-assembled  at  Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  they  betrayed  no  despondency,  or  anv 
lack  of  spirit,  which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  their 
whole  cause.  Convinced  that  Washington  in  the 
field,  and  as  an  experienced  soldier,  was  more 
competent  to  the  management  of  an  army,  and  of 
the  means  of  recruiting  it  than  a set  of  law  yers, 
traders,  and  planters,  they  materially  enlarged  his 
military  powers,  authorised  him  to  raise  sixteen 
additional  regiments,  furnished  him  with  all  the 
money  they  could,  promised  him  d great  deal  more 
next  spring,  and  conferred  upon  him  for  six 
months  a sort  of  dictatorship.  They  voted  a loan 
of  8,000,000  of  dollars,  they  made  more  jiaper 
money,  they  threatened  those  who  would  not  re- 
ceive it,  and  they  adopted  all  possible  means,  by 
force,  intimidation,  aud  enticement,  to  get  money 
into  their  treasury,  and  courage  and  unanimity  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Their  committee  of  fo- 
reign correspondence  laboured  night  and  day,  ne- 
glecting no  argument,  and  scarcely  any  temptation, 
to  induce  France  and  Spain  to  espouse  their  quar- 
rel openly,  and  threaten  England  with  invasion, 
while  so  large  a part  of  her  forces  were  engaged  in 
that  distant  war.  To  men  who  hud  so  committed 

• Oo  the  4th  of  October  they  established  article*  of  confederatiou 
auil  perpetual  union  between  the  several  Stale*.  Tbr*e  articles, 
which  were  a supplement  to  and  extension  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, were  sixteen  in  number,  llwa*  settled  — I.  That  tlse 
thirteen  States  thus  confederating  should  take  the  title  of  tlie  United 
State*  of  America;  11.  That  each  and  all  engaged  in  a miprml 
treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship  for  their  common  defence,  and  for 
their  general  advantage;  obliging  themselves  to  a»i*t  each  other 
against  all  violence  that  migld  threaten  all  or  any  oue  of  them,  on 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  commerce,  or  under  any  othrr  pre- 
text whatsoever-  111.  That  each  Stale  reserved  to  itself  ahme  the 
exclusive  right  of  regulating  its  Internal  government.  Sic.  IV.  That  uo 
Suito  in  particular  should  cither  send  or  receive  embassies.  begin  any 
negotiations,  contract  any  engagements,  form  any  alliance*,  or  con- 
clude any  Ucalirs  with  any  king,  prime,  or  power  whatsoever,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Lotted  State*  assembled  in  congress  ; that  no 
|>ersi«n  invested  with  any  port  in  the  United  State*  sltould  be  allowed 
to  accept  any  presents,  emolument*,  office,  or  title  from  any  kiug. 
prince,  or  foreign  power ; and  that  neither  the  general  congress,  doc 
any  State  in  particular,  should  ever  confer  an\  title  of  nobility.  V. 
That  none  of  the  said  Sutcs  should  have  power  to  form  alliances 
nr  confederations,  cvcu  among  tiiemselves,  without  tl»e  consent  of  the 
general  congress.  Sec,  VI.  That  no  State  should  lay  on  any  impsu, 
or  establish  any  duties  which  might  affect  treaties  to  tie  concluded 
hercaftcr^by  congress  with  foreign  powers.  VII.  That  no  State  in 
particular  should  keep  up  ships  of  war.  or  land-troops,  beyond  ib* 
amount  rrgulated  by  emigre**,  At.  VIII.  That  when  anv  of  U»e 
State*  raised  troop*  for  the  common  defence,  all  the  officer*  of  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  under  should  tie  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  and  the  superior  officers  by  congress.  IX.  That  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  Sic.,  should  he  paid  out  of  a common  trea- 
sury. The  other  clauses  were  explanatory  of  the  preceding  one*,  or 
devoted  to  the  functions,  faculties,  and  sovereign  power  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  or  congress;  but  the  fourteenth  clause  imported  Uurt.  in 
case  t'ausda  should  be  williug  to  accede  to  the  present  confederation, 
aud  come  into  all  the  measure*  of  the  United  State*,  she  should  be 
admitted  into  the  union  at  once,  and  participate  m ull  iis  U-rw-flu  ; 
but  that  no  other  colony  should  be  admitted  w ithout  Uic  formal  con- 
tent of  nine  of  tho  States  composing  the  union. 
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themselves  every  thing  seemed  preferable  to  a re- 
turn to  allegiance.  It  was  formally  discussed  in 
congress,  whether  their  commissioners  at  the  court 
of  Versailles  should  not  be  authorised  to  transfer 
to  France  the  same  command  or  monopoly  of  their 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  possessed.  This 
was  relinquished  as  too  extreme  a measure,  and  as 
striking  a mortal  blow'  at  most  of  the  leading  ar- 
guments they  had  used  with  the  people  in  favour 
of  independence  * It  was  next  proposed  to  offer 
France  a limited  monopoly — a monopoly  of  certain 
articles  to  be  enumerated  ; — and,  upon  the  failure  of 
this  proposition,  it  was  suggested  that  France  might 
be  captivated  by  the  immediate  offer  of  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  But  the  cooler  and  more 
astute  heads  represented  that  if  France  would  ven- 
ture into  the  war  at  all  it  would  not  be  through 
any  treaty,  compact,  or  promise  of  theirs,  but 
merely  out  of  her  old  rivalry  and  hatred  of  Eng- 
land— that  all  the  assurance  she  would  want  from 
them  was  an  expression  of  their  determined  will 
■never  again  to  submit  to  the  mother  country,  but 
to  persevere  in  their  present  course,  through  good 
and  evil  fortune,  and  even  though  not  a sword 
should  be  raised,  or  a gun  Bred  in  their  behalf  by 
any  European  power. + This  was  the  political 

philosophy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  now 
preparing  to  go  to  Paris  as  chief  negotiator  ; and 
resolutions  to  this  effect  were  printed  and  sent 
all  over  the  union,  and  then  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe,  with  agents  appointed  to  im- 
press upon  those  courts  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  the  declaration,  and  to  solicit  their  friend- 
ship for  the  newly-formed  independent  States. 
They  expected,  if  they  could  only  maintain  the 
struggle  a little  longer,  that  half  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  who  were  jealous  of  the  greatness,  and 
anxious  for  the  dismemberment,  of  the  British  em- 
pire, would,  44  in  sound  policy,  interfere  so  far  as 
to  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  United  States.”  X 
They  were  not  guilty  of  that  folly  in  politics  of 
trusting  to  the  generous  passions  anu  amiable 
feelings  of  courts  and  cabinets  : they  appealed 
to  the  worst  passions  and  to  the  most  selfish  feel- 
ings ; and  with  what  success  we  shall  soon  see. 
The  English  government  got  possession  of  some  of 
these  papers,  and  published  them  to  the  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  very  sufficient  proofs  were 
given,  that  the  American  people  were  not  quite 
unanimous  in  the  cause  of  independence  and  af- 
fection to  Washington.  Petitions  were  signed  by 
a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
island  of  New  York,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Island,  and  of  several  other  places,  declaring  that 
they  acknowledged  the  constitutional  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  prayed  to  be  received  into  the 
king’s  peace  and  protection.  The  congress  had 
scarcely  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  when  the 
large  majority  of  the  Philadelphians,  who  had  op- 
posed the  declaration  of  independence,  and  who 

• S«fd  Juunult  of  ConfToja,  a*  cited  by  Mtnbtll,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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had  unwillingly  recognised  the  signature  of  their 
delegates,  which  had  not  been  obtained  without  a 
trick,  began  openly  to  declare  for  the  royal  cause. 
Several  of  their  leading  men  went  over  to  the 
commissioners.  Lord  Howe  and  General  Howe,  at 
New  York  ; and,  as  those  who  staid  behind  in  Phi- 
ladelphia were  heartily  joined  by  the  peace-loving 
quakers,  they  hindered  the  execution  of  an  order 
for  fortifying  the  city.  General  Washington  de- 
tached tw-o  or  three  regiments  and  some  artillery 
to  Philadelphia,  to  put  down  or  check  the  anti- 
revolutionary  spirit ; but  this  did  not  prevent  se- 
veral of  the  leading  men  belonging  to  other  places 
in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  from  corresponding 
with  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother.  Most  of  the 
towns  of  the  two  Jerseys,  moreover,  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  king’s  commissioners,  and  expressed 
their  anxiety  for  the  return  of  peace  and  order, 
through  the  channel  of  submission  and  concilia- 
tion.* 

In  one  particular  the  advice  of  the  secretary-of- 
war,  Lord  Barrington,  had  been  followed.  Our 
establishments  for  the  management  of  affairs  with 
the  Indians  w’ere  withdrawn,  and  the  red  men  were 
left  to  adopt  their  own  course  against  the  back 
settlements  of  the  colonics,  which,  year  after  year, 
had  kept  encroaching  on  their  hunting-grounds. 
The  fiercest  animosities  had  long  existed  between 
these  incompatible  neighbours;  and  the  white 
Americans  had  adopted  at  an  early  period,  and 
continued  to  retain,  the  principle  that  the  red  men 
were  to  be  treated  like  beasts  of  prey  which  can 
never  be  tamed,  but  may  be  exterminated.  As  the 
Indians  were  accurate  accountants  in  matters  of 
blood,  and  held,  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  their 
religion,  that  they  were  bound  to  avenge  the  death 
of  their  kindred  and  tribe,  the  effect  of  this  exter- 
minating system  was  terrible.  We  will  not  take 
upon  us  positively  to  assert  that  a different  system 
would,  before  this  period,  have  humanised  the 
savages ; hut  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  theory  and 
practice  pursued  tended  to  increase  their  ferocity. 
Our  agents  had  scarcely  been  withdrawn  when  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokccs  resolved  to  ravage  the  back 
territories  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolina*,  and  to 
carry,  if  possible,  fire  and  the  spear  into  the  inte- 
rior of  those  colonies.  Our  agents  warned  the 
well-affected  to  remove  their  persons  and  property* 
and  they  encouraged  the  Indians  to  do  what  would 
certainly  have  been  done  without  their  encourage- 
ment. The  Creeks  began  the  incursion;  but, 
after  inflicting  a deal  of  mischief,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  retreat,  and  to  sue  for  a peace 
with  the  colonists.  The  Cherokccs  then  began 
their  invasion  of  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia, 
where  they  committed  their  usual  atrocities ; but 
the  militia  of  the  colony  and  of  the  two  Carolinas 
soon  marched  against  them,  drove  them  from  the 
places  they  had  taken,  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  destroyed  their  habitations,  laid  waste 
their  fields,  and  slaughtered  a prodigious  number 
of  their  warriors.  The  Americans  accused  the 

• Atm.  AUaoo‘»  Rcmcmltraocer— Gordon— Stedm.ii. 
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English  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  barbarous  avoidable  delays,  the  operations  at  New  York 

invasion  they  had  suffered  ; the  English  accused  could  not  begin  before  the  month  of  August,  the 

the  Americans  of  committing  worse  barbarities  success  in  that  province  had  been  such  as  to  give 

than  the  Indians  in  their  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  the  strongest  hopes  of  the  most  decisive  conse- 

country.  quences.  With  something  like  insincerity — for 

We  return  to  England,  where  the  minds  of  all  he  must,  at  least,  have  doubted  the  truth  of  those 
men  were  absorbed  by  the  momentous  struggle.  professions — he  declared  that  he  continued  to  re- 
in the  course  of  the  summer  it  hud  been  discovered  ceive  assurances  of  amity  from  the  several  courts 
not  only  that  many  .of  the  American  privateers  of  Eurojjc ; and  that  he  indulged  the  hope  that  all 
were  French  ships/  which  had  taken  out  papers  misunderstanding  might  be  removed,  and  Europe 
and  commissions  from  the  government  of  the  revo-  continue  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessing  of  peace, 
lotion,  with  few  or  no  American  seamen  on  board  ; He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  present  situ- 

but  also  that  France,  and  Spain  as  well,  were  fitting  ation  of  affuirs  it  was  expedient  that  we  should  lie 

out  great  armaments,  and  were  allowing  the  Arae-  in  a respectable  state  of  defence  at  home.  He 

rican  privateers,  or  the  vessels  with  American  com-  J trusted  that  his  faithful  Commons  would  readily 
missions,  to  sell  their  prizes  in  their  ports.  Six-  and  cheerfully  grant  such  supplies  as  the  main- 

tecn  more  ships  of  the  line  were  thcrcujxjn  put  into  tcnance  of  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  vindica- 

commiasion  by  our  government,  who  issued  pro-  tion  of  the  just  rights  of  parliament,  and  the  public 

clamations  augmenting  bounty-money  to  seamen,  welfare  should  be  found  to  require.  In  conclusion 

recalling  all  British  sailors  that  were  in  foreign  he  said — “ In  this  arduous  contest  I can  have  no 

service,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  other  object  but  to  promote  the  true  interests  of 

of  provisions.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  31st  all  my  subjects.  No  people  ever  enjoyed  more 
of  October.  In  his  opening  speech  the  king  de-  happiness,  or  lived  under  a milder  government, 
dared  that  nothing  could  have  afforded  him  so  than  those  now  revolted  provinces : the  iniprove- 
much  pleasure  as  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  raents  in  every  art  of  which  they  boast  declare  it : 

troubles  in  the  American  colonies  were  at  nu  end,  their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  strength  by  sea 

and  that  the  unhappy  people,  recovered  from  their  and  land,  which  they  think  sufficient  to  enable 

delusion,  had  delivered  themselves  from  the  op-  them  to  make  head  against  the  whole  power  of  the 

pression  of  their  political  leaders,  and  had  returned  mother-country,  are  irrefragable  proofs  of  it.  My 

to  their  duty.  44  But,’*  continued  his  majesty,  desire  is  to  restore  them  to  the  blessings  of  law 

44  s«  daring  and  desperate  is  the  spirit  of  those  and  liberty,  equally  enjoyed  by  every  British  sub- 

leaders,  whose  object  has  always  been  dominion  ject,  which  they  have  fatally  and  desperately  ex- 
and  power,  that  they  have  now  openly  renounced  changed  for  all  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  arbi- 

all  allegiance  to  the  crown  and  all  political  con-  trary  tyranny  of  their  chiefs.”  The  addresses  in 

nexion  with  this  country  ; they  have  rejected,  with  both  Houses  brought  on  violent  debates,  in  which 
circumstances  of  indignity  and  insult,  the  means  the  animosity  of  party  was  more  discernible  than 

of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  under  the  autho-  anything  else.  In  the  Commons,  Lord  John  Ca- 

rity  of  our  commission  ; and  have  presumed  to  set  vendish  moved  an  amendment  which  was  longer 

up  their  rebellious  confederacies  for  independent  than  the  whole  of  the  proposed  address.  It  in- 
states. If  their  treason  be  suffered  to  take  root  eluded  a view  of  the  whole  ministerial  manage- 

mueh  mischief  must  grow'  from  it  to  the  safety  of  ment  of  American  affairs  ; and,  after  a declaration 

my  loyal  colonies,  to  the  commerce  of  my  king-  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  it  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
doms, and,  indeed,  to  the  present  system  of  all  cern  at  beholding  the  minds  of  a very  large  and 

Europe.  One  great  advantage,  however,  will  be  lately  loyal  and  affectionate  part  of  his  majesty’s 
derived  from  the  object  of  the  rebels  being  openly  subjects  entirely  alienated  from  his  government ; 
avowed  and  clearly  understood — wc  shall  have  and  then  it  inferred  that  the  disaffection  and  revolt 

unanimity  at  home,  founded  in  the  general  con-  of  a w hole  people  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 

viction  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  mea-  out  some  considerable  errors  in  the  conduct  of 

sures.”  Although  he  advised  them  at  all  events  ministers  and  parliament.  These  errors  it  im- 
puted to  the  want  of  sufficient  information  and  the 
too  great  confidence  in  ministers,  who,  though  by 
duty  bound  to  know  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  Americans,  had  totally  failed  for  want  of  that 
knowledge.  It  insisted  that  every  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  ministers  had  proposed  as  a means  of 
procuring  peace  and  submission  had  become  n 
new  cause  of  hostility  and  revolt,  until  we  were 
inextricably  involved  in  a bloody  and  expensive 
civil  war,  which  would  exhaust  our  strength,  expose 
our  allies  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies/  and 

* • Thi*  alluded  more  particularly  to  a quarrel  which  had  broken 
out  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  and  which  the  court  of  Madrid 
teemed  inclined  to  settle  by  force  of  anna  and  another  invasion  of 
Portugal. 


to  prepare  for  another  campaign,  he  was  happy 
to  inform  them  that,  by  the  blessing  of  divine 
providence  on  the  good  conduct  and  valour 
of  his  officers  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and 
on  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  foreign  troops, 
Canada  was  recovered  ; and  that,  though,  from  un- 

* Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  French  pm atccrs  or  pirate*  be- 
longed to  the  W«t  India  i*land*  which  we  hnd  restored  to  France  nt 
the  [art  peace.  They  cruized  among  our  sugar  colonies,  and  between 
them  and  the  North  American  continent.  When  they  saw  merchant- 
men or  transports  they  thought  they  could  lake  they  showed  Ameri 
can  colours,  and  plundered  in  the  name  of  congress';  wlien  lliev  saw 
altlps  of  war  they  hoisted  French  colour*,  and  called  themselves  loyal 
subject#  of  King  J<om«.  Some  of  these  '‘seaikdiritorV’  made 
enormous  fortunes,  ns  had  been  done  by  their  predecessor*  the  Fll- 

••'“d  honour. b|c 
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leave  the  kingdom  in  a most  perilous  situation.  It 
affirmed  that  no  hearing  had  been  afforded  to  the 
reiterated  complaints  and  petitions  of  the  colonies 
— no  ground  laid  for  removing  the  original  cause 
of  the  quarrel — no  proper  authority  given  to  the 
commissioners  nominated  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  making  peace  : and  it  represented  that  all  these 
things,  and  the  delay  in  sending  out  the  commis- 
sioners, had  driven  the  colonists  to  despair,  and 
had  furnished  them  with  reasons  for  breaking  off 
their  dependence  on  the  crown  of  this  kingdom. 
It  stated  that  it  could  only  be  by  withdrawing  their 
confidence  from  ministers  who  had  so  often  and 
so  grossly  abused  it  that  parliament  could  recover 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  recommended  a 
searching  inquiry  into  all  the  grievances  of  the 
colonies,  and  into  all  the  misconduct  of  ministers 
in  regard  to  them.  It  said  that  when  we  had  pro- 
hibited their  trade  and  their  fisheries,  it  ought  to 
have  been  expected  that  the  American  seamen  and 
fishermen  would  turn  privateers,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  our  commerce.  As  it  could  not  deny 
that  our  arms  had  been  successful  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  it  observed  that  a wise  and  moderate  use 
of  the  late  advantages  might  be  productive  of 
happy  effects ; and  it  assured  his  majesty  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  of  any  disposition  to  reconciliation 
which  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  miseries  of 
war.  The  amendment  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing general  sentiments  : — “ We  should  look  with 
the  utmost  shame  and  horror  on  any  events  that 
should  tend  to  break  the  spirit  of  any  large  part  of 
the  British  nation — to  bow  them  to  an  abject,  un- 
conditional submission  ta  any  power  whatsoever 
— to  annihilate  their  liberties,  and  to  subdue  them 
to  servile  principles  and  passive  habits,  by  the 
mere  force  of  foreign  mercenary  arms ; because, 
amidst  the  excesses  and  abuses  which  have  hap- 
pened, we  must  respect  the  spirit  and  principles 
operating  in  these  commotions.  Our  wish  is  to 
regulate,  not  to  destroy  them  ; for,  though  differ- 
ing in  some  circumstances,  those  very  principles 
evidently  hear  so  exact  an  analogy  with  those 
which  support  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, that  it  is  impossible,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  justice,  to  think  of  wholly  extirpating  them 
by  the  sword,  in  any  part  of  his  majesty’s  domi- 
nions, without  admitting  consequences  and  esta- 
blishing precedents  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.”  The  Marquess  of 
Granby  rose  and  seconded  the  amendment,  and  he 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  opposition  orators. 
John  Wilkes  distinguished  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion.* “ What  we  call  treason  and  rebellion,” 

• Wilke*  was  again  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassmcuU—  according 
to  hi*  own  accnuut,  " steeped  in  poverty  lo  the  very  lip*.")  In  going 
out  of  office  as  lord  major,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1775.  he 
delivered  a \iolent  speech  at  Guililhnll,  full  of  the  bitterest  re- 

fleetions  on  the  House  of  Lord*,  the  House  of  Common*,  and  the 
ministry.  lie  charged  them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  de*po- 
turn  in  New  England,  popery  in  Canada.  &c.  He  had  saved  no 
money  out  of  his  allowance,  and  had  run  the  city  into  several  new 
or  unusual  expenses.  Nevertheless,  a few  days  after,  the  court  of 
common  council,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice  (Aldermau  Harley), 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  John  Wilkes,  E»q..  as  late  lord  mayor,  for 


said  he,  “ the  Americans  call  a just  resistance  and 
a glorious  revolution — and  that  revolution  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  has  spread  over  almost  all 
America.  The  loyal  colonies  are  three — the  free 
provinces  are  thirteen.”  With  a perfect  ignorance 
of  the  characters  Hiid  intentions  of  the  men,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  leaders  of  the  American 
revolution  as  persons  not  very  prone  to  a change 
of  government,  but  only  driven  to  extremities  by 
an  accumulation  of  neglect,  insult,  and  injury,  and 
by  two  years  of  a savage,  piratical,  and  unjust  war 
carried  on  by  us  against  them.  Wilkes  ridiculed 
the  half-reliance  expressed  in  the  king’s  speech  on 
the  pacific  declarations  of  our  natural  enemies ; 
and  Colonel  Barre  positively  asserted  that  we  were 
at  that  very  moment  threatened  w ith  war  both  by 
France  and  Spain.  In  reply  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  maintained  that  France,  and  more  particu- 
larly Spain,  would  think  of  their  own  colonies, 
and  the  effects  to  be  apprehended  there,  if  the  in- 
surgents in  the  British  colonies  were  protected, 
assisted,  and  made  victorious  in  their  revolt. 
Charles  Fox  denied  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
interests  of  those  two  courts  to  permit  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States ; and  he  urged  that 
what  France  and  Spain  would  chiefly  keep  in 
view  was  the  favourable  opportunity  presented  of 
splitting  and  dividing  their  old  and  formidable 
rival — the  British  empire.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  George  Washington  w as  lauded  as  a higli- 

hU  indefatigable  attention  to  the  duties  of  hi*  office,— for  hi*  great 
politeness. — for  his  wise,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice, — for  hla  diligence  on  all  occasion*  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  city, — und  for  Ins  tatblemuh cd  conduct  and  exemplary  India- 
viour  during  the  whole  ruumc  of  his  mayoralty.  What  followed  was 
bathos.  The  same  court,  on  the  airuc  day,  voted  that  Httf.  should 
tie  sent  to  him  for  the  great  care  he  had  Ui kern  of  the  p/nte,  furniture, 
he  , of  the  Mantum  lft/*sc,  Two  years  after  this  his  creditors  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  common  council  for  payment  of  his  debt*.  All 
his  friends  oppo*ed  the  reading  of  the  petition;  but,  on  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  carried,  and  read.  It  was  then  decided,  by  a msijo 
rity  of  73  against  72.  that  the  mid  petition  should  lie  on  the  Uine. 
At  the  next  court  his  friends  were  more  successful a majority  de- 
cided that  it  would  he  indelicate  to  interfere  inn  private  dispute 
between  « gentleman  >nd  Id*  creditors;  that  Mr.  Wilkes's  public 
service  mid  sufTeiiugs  deserved  some  recompense,  nod  that  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  eitv  ought  to  be  directed  to  pay  him  ’>00 1.  a year  during 
the  pleaiure  of  the  (jmrt,  a*  an  acknowledgment  of  his  public  seiv  ices 
to  Englishmen  in  general,  and  to  the  eiticena  of  London  in  parti- 
cular. But,  before  this  money  could  be  taken  out  of  the  city  purse, 
it  was  nrrrary  to  hold  another  court;  and  in  that  court  it  was  de- 
termined by  a majority  of  12  aldermen  and  common  council  men. 
agniust  4 aldermen  anil  fi9  common  councilmen.  that  no  such  sum  or 
pension  should  lie  granted;  and  that  the  paying  any  of  Wilkes'* 
debt*  out  of  the  city  eaah.  whether  contracted  In  hi*  mayoralty  nr 
not,  would  tie  improper  in  itself  aud  dangerous  a*  a precedent.  He 
next  attempted  to  obtain  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  nr  tre.i 
surer  to  tin*  city  ; hut  lie  was  tw  ice  defeated,  t'pon  this  he  declared 
that  all  public  spirit  in  the  capital  was  visibly  decaying— that  a ma- 
jority ot' the  livery  had  sold  and  surrendered  the  capital  to  the  mi- 
nirtry— that  the  greater  part  of  them  seemed  either  lulled  into 
su pineries*  and  a fatal  security,  or  enrolled  among  the  mercenaries  of 
corruption  and  despotism,  being  no  longer  worthy  the  name  of  free- 
men. hut  sunk  into  tame,  mean  vassal*,  ignominiously  courting  and 
bowing  their  neck*  to  the  ministerial  yoke  ! But  John  Wilkes  was 
soon  put  into  a better  humour  and  into  a better  opinion  of  city  virtue 
and  riatriotism-  After  living  in  a miserable  manner  upon  hi* 
Humbler  friends— his  great  political  colleagues  seem  to  have  done 
little  for  him,  and  would  no  doubt  have  seen  him  starve— after  l*»r- 
rowing,  1 logging,  aud  descending  to  nearly  all  .the  arts  and  tricks 
the  Improvident  jamr  resort  to,  be  wo*,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1779.  elected  chamlierlain  by  an  immense  majority  of  votes,  he  count- 
ing 8 S3*,  and  hie  opponent,  a Mr.  James,  only  370.  The  place  was 
then  worth  from  3000/.  to  4'iiK'f  a-year,  a sum  with  which  even 
Wilkes  could  contrive  to  moke  the  two  ends  meet.  He  had  to  lino 
security  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  Sewbridge  and  three  other  sub- 
stantial friends  did  tbit  for  him.  From  this  monirut  Wilkes  became 
far  more  moderate  in  his  politics,  lie  gradually  paid  hi*  del**, 
lived  iu  the  highest. Style  of  fashion,  and  dealt  fairly  and  honourablv 
w ith  the  city  funds. 
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spirited,  hospitable,  unambitious  country  gentle- 
man. The  president  Hancock  was  described  as  a 
plain,  honest  merchant,  of  fair  character  and  con- 
siderable substance  in  Boston ; and  the  rest  of  the 
leaders  in  congress  were  represented  as  simple- 
minded,  unspeculative  people,  who,  until  very 
lately,  had  abhorred  levelling  and  republican  prin- 
ciples. It  was  maintained — it  was  solemnly 
averred  and  sworn  to — that  the  revolutionary  leaders 
had  practised  no  arts,  no  trickery,  no  subterfuges, 
no  oppression  upon  any  part  of  their  country  men, 
— that  there  had  been  no  coercion  anywhere — that 
the  revolution  had  sprung  from  the  spontaneous 
and  universal  feeling  of  the  colonies.  The  Ame- 
ricans were  again  and  again  called  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish community  ; and,  by  some  of  the  most  violent 
speakers,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  which  the 
address  was  to  be  an  echo,  was  described  as  insi- 
dious, false,  hypocritical,  and  deceptive.  Lord 
North  and  Lord  George  Germaine  defended  the 
speech  in  all  its  parts,  and  went  further  iu  attri- 
buting or  insinuating  a direct  share  iu  its  compo- 
sition to  the  king,  than  it  was  usual  for  ministers 
to  do.  They  said  that,  if  they,  as  minbters,  had 
neglected  their  duty,  or  if  they  had  misled  parlia- 
ment, they  might  be  brought  to  account  at  a suitable 
season  ; but  that  this  was  not  the  time,  nor  could 
those  matters  be  the  proper  subject  of  an  address. 
The  only  question  now  before  the  House  that 
called  for  debate  was  very  simple  in  its  nature — it 
was,  only,  whether  we  chose  to  resign  all  the  bene- 
fits we  derived  from  our  colonics, — all  the  fruits  to 
which  our  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  their  nurture  and  defence  gave  us  a legal  right, 
— and,  by  truckling  to  the  defiance  and  insult 
hurled  at  us  by  the  Americans,  cut  off  at  once 
these  sources  of  our  power  and  opulence,  and 
submit  to  a degradation  from  the  rank  we  held 
in  the  political  system  : or  whether,  by  a 

full  exertion  of  our  present  power,  we  should 
preserve  those  advantages,  assert  our  ancient 
glory,  restore  the  supreme  and  indivisible  au- 
thority of  the  British  legislature,  and  bring  back 
our  ungrateful  subjects  to  a sense  of  their  duty. 
Lord  George  Germaine  said  that  we  hud  been 
anxious  for  reconciliation  upon  mild  and  fair  terms, 
and  the  Americans  or  their  political  leaders  averse 
to  it ; that  even  according  to  their  own  statements 
of  the  propositions  made  by  laird  Howe,  and  the 
conferences  that  had  taken  place  at  Staten  Island, 
his  lordship  was  as  eager  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  as  Franklin,  Washington,  and  the  rest  were 
eager  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  He  de- 
clared that,  even  if  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  should  incur  the  folly  and  the  guilt  of 
assisting  a rebellion,  we  were  in  a state  to  defy 
their  hostility.  Lord  North,  in  his  quiet  way,  told 
some  of  the  opposition  declaimers,  that,  if  they 
were  members  of  the  new  American  legislature, 
they  could  not  have  ventured  with  impunity  to 
make  so  free  with  the  president  and  the  absolute 
majority  of  congress,  as  they  were  doing  with  the 


[Book  I. 

sovereign,  the  ministers,  and  parliamentary  majo- 
rity of  this  country  ! In  the  end,  the  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  242  to  87  ; and,  the 
main  question  having  been  then  put,  the  original 
address  was  carried  by  232  against  83.  In  the 
Upper  House  an  amendment  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  proposed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham.  The  ministerial  pha- 
lanx gave  back  the  fire  of  opposition  with  vigour, 
and  in  some  instances  w ith  great  effect.  They  re- 
minded the  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  how  often  they  had  declared  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  not  aiming  at  independence,  and  would 
never,  except  at  some  remote  period,  and  when 
under  the  pressure  of  monstrous  evils  and  the  most 
crying  injustice,  separate  themselves  from  the 
parent  state,  or  break  the  near  and  dear  con- 
nexions which  united  them  with  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  And,  after 
noticing  the  open  hostilities  which  preceded  by 
many  months  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
cndence,  they  said  that  such  things  would  never 
ave  happened  had  it  not  been  for  the  orations,  the 
encouragement,  and  violence  of  a faction  at  home, 
who  cared  more  about  getting  back  into  office  than 
about  losing  apart  of  the  empire  or  involving  us  in 
on  expensive  war.  Speaking  as  if  empire  must  be 
inseparable  from  commerce,  they  predicted  no  less 
than  impoverishment,  ruin,  and  subjugation  by 
France,  from  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies 
and  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  The  lords  in  opposition  were 
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much  divided  in  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond thought  that  America  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  that  wc  had  better  sit  down  as  quiet  and 
contented  as  we  could  under  the  grievous  loss, 
which  had  been  solely  caused  by  an  unjust  and 
imbecile  administration.  Lord  Shelburne  said 
he  could  never  think  that  Great  Britain  could 
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resign  her  right  to  control  the  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, which  was  the  very  essence  of  the  political 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  ; and  that,  as 
the  national  debt  was  truly  and  equitably  the  debt 
of  every  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  whether 
in  Asia,  America,  or  nearer  home,  the  Americans 
ought,  in  some  way,  to  contribute  to  its  discharge. 
The  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sandwich)  made 
a warm  speech — but  not  w armer  in  sentiment  than 
what  the  mass  of  people  out  of  doors  were  ready  to 
respond  to.  He  declared  that,  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle,  or  to  succumb,  would  be  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Englishmen  and  ruinous  to  their 
interests  and  safety ; that,  if  we  took  that  blow  from 
the  Americans,  our  European  fame  would  be  sunk 
so  low  that  every  nation  would  seek  to  insult  and 
wrong  us;  that,  for  himself,  he  would  hazard 
every  drop  of  blood  and  his  last  shilling  rather  than 
sec  his  country  set  at  defiance,  bullied,  and  dictated 
to  by  her  undutiful  and  ungrateful  children,  her 
arrogant  and  rebellious  subjects.  The  amendment 
was  negatived  by  a majority  of  91  against  26. 
Fourteen  peers  then  got  it  entered  on  the  journals, 
at  full  length,  os  a protest  signed  by  themselves. 
After  these  divisions  a number  of  the  opposition 
members,  especially  those  of  the  Rockingham 
party,  imitated  a course  which  had  been  pursued 
in  former  times  with  signal  ill  success ; they 
seceded  from  the  business  of  parliament,  alleging 
that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  or  oppose  ministerial 
measures.  Others,  however,  refused  to  follow  the 
example,  and  this  gave  rise  to  fresh  disagreements 
and  altercations  among  a party,  already  very  weak 
in  point  of  numbers.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring 
the  great  orator  to  the  charge ; but  Chatham’s 
gout  had  not  improved  with  advancing  age,  and 
little  could  be  got  from  him  beyond  a declaration 
that  he  continued  in  the  same  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  America,  which  he  had  always  professed, 
and  which  stood  fully  explained  in  his  provisional 
act;  that,  unless  effectual  measures  were  speedily 
taken  for  reconciling  the  colonies,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that,  in  a very  few  years,  France  would 
set  her  foot  on  English  ground  ; although,  at  the 
present  moment,  her  policy  might  probably  be  to 
wait  some  time,  in  order  to  see  England  more 
deeply  engaged  in  this  ruinous  war,  ayainst  her - 
self,  in  America ; as  well  as  to  prove  how  far  the 
Americans,  abetted  by  France  indirectly  only, 
might  be  able  to  make  a stand,  before  she  took  an 
open  part,  by  declaring  war  against  England.* 
It  required  no  superhuman  sagacity  to  arrive  at 
the  latter  conclusion,  which  was  familiar  by  this 
time  to  the  whole  nation,  who  knew’  that  the 
French  were  constantly  sending  supplies  of  arms 
aud  ammunition  to  our  colon ies.t  On  the  16th  of 

• Cl  1*1-  Cor.— In  the  preceding  month  of  July  I^ord  Chatham  had 
brought  no  action  agaiiut  Mr. llcnry  S.  Wood  fall,  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  to  recover  damages  for  the  very  great  injury  he 
had  tunlained  by  the  defendant's  printing  a libel  in  bis  paper  of  the 
2* nd  of  March,  declaring  his  sentiment*  and  opinions  to  be  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  and  such  as  totally  coincided  with  those  of  the  mi- 
nistry. His  counsel  proved  the  printing  by  Mr.  Woodfall ; but,  on 
the  discovery  of  a variation  of  one  letter  between  the  printed  piece 
and  the  record,  hi*  lordship  was  nonsuited- — Ann.  Hrgitt. 

t The  royal  navy  of  Prance  hod  ventured  upon  one  or  two  bra- 


Noveraber  Lord  John  Cavendish  produced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a copy  of  the  declaration  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  as  the  king’s 
commissioners.  This  proclamation  had  not  been 
published  in  the  Gazette  or  in  any  home  journal  ; 
and  therefore  his  lordship  pretended  to  consider  it 
as  a forgery  and  a daring  imposition  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Lord  North  assured  him  that  such  a procla- 
mation had  really  been  published  at  New  York, 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  paper  now  read 
to  the  House  was  a true  copy  of  it.  Lord  John 
Cavendish  then  exclaimed,  that  parliament  had 
been  treated  with  a degree  of  indignity  and  with 
marks  of  contempt  which  had  never  been  known 
before.  They  were,  he  said,  treated  as  cyphers  in 
every  instance,  except  when  they  were  used  as 
blind  instruments  in  some  odious  work.  When 
their  name  was  wanted  to  give  a sanction  to  acts 
which  rendered  them  objects  of  abhorrence  to 
their  fellow-subjects  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
then  they  were  called  upon  and  the  odium  was 
left  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  parliament;  but 
when  any  appearance  of  moderation  and  lenity  was 
shown,  all  the  merit  was  assumed  by  the  crown 
and  ministers.  He  said  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  parliamentary  powers  granted  to  the 
commissioners,  and  narrowed  to  the  minister’s 
taste,  had  been  subsequently  altered  without  con- 
sent of  parliament ; and  that  people  had  learned 
through  the  medium  of  a common  newspaper  that 
the  commissioners  were  to  undertake  a revision  of 
all  the  lav\*s  and  acts  of  parliament  that  the  Ame- 
ricans hod  complained  of.  Lord  John  then  changed 
his  tone,  saying  that  he  would  overlook  punctilios  ; 
that  the  great  object  was  to  restore  peace  and 
union  ; that  parliament  ought  to  forget  the  insult 
offered  to  its  authority,  and  sanction  whatever  was 
likely  to  lead  to  the  desired  ends,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a committee  to  consider  of  the  rcvisal  of  all 
acts  of  parliament  by  which  his  majesty’s  subjects 
in  America  thought  themselves  aggrieved.  Burke 
seconded  the  motion  in  a speech  rather  eloquent 
than  wise.  He  applauded  the  great  valour  of  the 
American  people,  and  he  treated  the  attempted 
burning  of  New  York  with  a mixture  of  ribald  wit 
and  offensive  religious  unction.  When  in  the 
latter  vein,  and  denying  that  the  New  Englanders 
and  Connecticut  men  had  set  tire  to  the  city,  he 
called  the  conffagration  a direct  interposition  of 
Providence  to  arrest  the  progress  of  British  arms ! 
Others  asserted  that  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  purposely  kept  secret;  that 
the  departure  from  England  of  Lord  Howe  had 

ndo«.  On  the  20th  of  July  Sir  Tltomat  Rich,  in  hit  nijt<ly'i  «h:p 
’ Enterprise,'  fell  in  with  a French  squadron.  consisting  of  two  diiptof 
the  line  and  Mvcral  frigates,  cmnm.iniW  by  the  Duke  of  t'hartict, 
afterward*  Duke  of  Orlcnn*.  Philippa  L'Egalilc,  &c.  The  French 
Itora  down  and  ordered  Captain  Sir  John  Rich  to  go  on  hoard  their 
flag  ship-  Rich  replied  that,  if  the  French  admiral  had  anything  to 
communicate,  he  might  go  on  board  the  4 Enterprize.’  The  duke  in- 
liitfd,  threatened  u>  sink  him.  and  pointed  hi*  gum  at  the  ' Enter- 
prise.' Rich  told  him  tint  he  never  received  any  order*  hut  from  hit 
own  admiral— that  he  might  tire  when  ha  pleated— but  that  he  would 
uot  quit  Ina  own  quarter-deck.  The  volatile  French  Prince  then 
relented,  pretended  to  adrairv  hit  spirited  conduct,  and,  instead  of 
I ordering,  tattled  him  on  board  to  uiuuer.— Id.  Id. 
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been  purposely  delayed  in  order  that  the  Ameri- 
cans might  proceed  in  their  despair  to  extreme 
measures ; that  this  delay  had,  in  fact,  given  rise 
to  the  declaration  of  independence.  Ministers  in 
reply  denied  that  there  was  anything  novel  in  the 
proclamation  and  the  mode  of  issuing  it,  or  any 
design  to  dictate  to  parliament.  They  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
sense  and  intention  of  parliament  and  the  very  act 
under  which  the  commissioners  were  appointed — 
that  the  proclamation  went  no  farther  than  the 
address  voted  last  session  to  the  throne,  and  that  if 
it  had  proved  effectual  everything  would  still  have 
been  left  to  the  revision,  correction,  or  approbation 
of  parliament.  They  treated  with  contempt  the 
accusations  of  creating  delays  and  attempting 
secrecy.  They  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to 
suppose  they  could  attempt  concealment  and  pri- 
vacy with  respect  to  a document  which  had  been 
posted  upon  the  walls  and  houses  of  New  York? 
The  proclamation  was,  as  yet,  no  treaty,  nor  even  a 
part  of  a treaty — it  was  merely  a preliminary  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  an  arrangement ; and  they 
maintained  that  negotiations  while  pending  could 
not  he  discussed  in  parliament  without  endanger- 
ing the  issue,  nor  ought  to  be  debated,  unless  sus- 
pended at  some  point  which  required  the  inter- 
vention or  opinion  of  the  legislature.  They 
advanced  several  arguments  to  show  the  impro- 
priety of  the  present  motion ; but  the  conclusive 
one  was,  that  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
the  adherence  to  it,  made  it  improper  for  us  to  re- 
vise the  acts  of  parliament,  which  his  majesty  was 
otherwise  disposed  to  do.  To  revise  or  repeal  laws 
for  a people  who  totally  denied  the  authority  of 
those  laws,  and  who  now  could  not  be  aggrieved 
by  them,  would  be  absurd,  and  excite  the  ridicule 
of  all  mankind.  They  asked  of  what  avail  it  would 
be  to  make  concessions,  while  we  knew  not  whe- 
ther any  degree  of  concession  would  bring  the 
colonies  back  to  their  former  connexion  with  this 
country  ? “ Let  the  Americans,”  said  they,  “ give 
up  the  question  of  independence,  and  acknowledge 
our  legislative  authority,’  and  then  we  will  revise 
our  acts,  and  form  regulations  for  their  future  euse 
and  government : but  whilst  they  persist  in  their 
present  claim,  and  hurl  defiance  at  us,  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  States,  no  treaty  can  be  thought 
of,  no  concessions  made,  but  must  be  useless  and 
ridiculous !”  They  repeated  that  the  congress 
and  a part  of  the  American  people  held  the  rest  of 
that  country  in  a state  of  misery  and  thraldom ; 
that  liberty  there  was  none,  or  only  for  the  ruling 
party  ; that  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  outraged 
and  trampled  upon ; that  the  prison-houses  of  the 
continent  were  crammed  with  American  citizens 
who  retained  an  affection  for  the  country  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  for  the  government  under 
which  they  had  lived  happy  days.  Lord  John 
Cavendish’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
109  against  47. 

On  the  8th  of  November  Lord  North  moved  in 
a committee  of  supply  for  45,000  seamen  for  the 


service  of  the  following  year.  Updn  this  Mr. 
Luttrell  asserted  that  all  our  naval  affairs  had  been 
infamously  and  corruptly  managed,  and  that  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  been 
guilty  of  wilful  and  dangerous  imposition  both  on 
parliament  and  the  public,  by  putting  forth  false 
representations  of  the  state  of  the  navy.  The  con- 
duct of  Sandwicli  was  vindicated  by  Lord  North 
and  by  such  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
as  had  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
severely  censuring  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Luttrell  had  made  his  attack,  they'  said  that  nothing 
could  more  Tedound  to  the  honour  of  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  than  a strict  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, which  would  prove  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  proceeded  from  error  or  false- 
hood, ignorance  or  malice.  Luttrell  said  that  he 
had  an  undoubted  right,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  to  make  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  any  minister  or  public  olficer  whatso- 
ever ; and  that,  as  he  w as  taunted  with  not  making 
any  formal  charges,  he  would  take  care,  as  soon  as 
the  House  was  resumed,  to  move  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  and  would  then  make  a formal  ac- 
cusation against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
And,  accordingly,  when  the  House  was  resumed 
Luttrell  moved  that  all  the  late  returns  of  the  navy 
which  had  been  received  at  the  admiralty  should 
be  laid  before  them.  The  production  of  these 
papers,  he  said,  would  afford  him  the  proofs  he 
wanted  to  establish  his  charge,  and  would,  more- 
over, let  the  House  into  the  true  state  of  our 
national  defence.  Lord  North  resolutely  refused 
the  papers,  stating  that  such  an  inquiry,  at  such  a 
critical  moment,  must  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences ; that,  whether  prepared  or  unprepared, 
such  a full  disclosure  of  our  naval  strength  or 
weakness  would  be  impolitic ; that,  if  we  were 
superior  in  force  to  our  enenies,  such  a know  ledge 
might  prevent  their  speaking  out,  and  so  keep  us 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  intentions ; that,  if  we  were 
inferior  or  in  a had  state  of  preparation,  the  impro- 
priety would  be  still  greater;  but  that,  in  any 
case,  the  business  of  government  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  if  such  peevish  inquiries  were  encouraged. 
Members  of  the  admiralty  hoard  and  other  men 
in  office  affirmed  that  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
was  never  in  better  condition,  and  that  that  depart- 
ment had  never  been  conducted  with  more  ability 
than  at  present.  And,  indeed,  we  have  better 
proofs  than  these  assertions  that  Lord  Sandwich, 
in  spite  of  many  stains  on  his  private  character, 
was  in  many  respects  a good  public  servant,  and  an 
intelligent  manager  of  sea  affairs.  Luttrcll’s  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without  a division.  The  num- 
ber of  senmen  was  fixed  as  required  by  the  mi- 
nister, and  for  the  whole  expenses  of  the  navy,  in- 
cluding the  building  and  repairing  of  ships,  &c., 
3,205,505/.  were  freely  voted,  exclusive  of  4000/. 
afterwards  voted  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
500,000/.  to  go  towards  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  navy.  The  army  estimates,  which  were 
carried  on  the  16th  of  November,  not  merely  with- 
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out  a division  but  without  a debate,  were  about 
3,000,0001.,  exclusive  of  extras,  ami  some  new  con- 
tracts with  the  German  princes  for  more  men  to 
serve  in  America.  These  supplies  being  granted, 
parliament  adjourned  on  the  13th  of  December — 
which  day  was  appointed  for  “ a solemn  fast  and 
humiliation” — till  the  21st  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  public 
mind  was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  strange  and 
mysterious  performances  of  an  incendiary,  which 
seemed  at  one  time  to  denote  that  there  was  a 
secret  and  irresistible  agency  employed  to  destroy  all 
our  shipping  in  their  docks,  and  ull  our  arsenals. 
Those  all  important  places,  the  prolific  sources  of 
oar  fame,  our  greatness,  and  power,  were  certainly 
not  watched  and  guarded  with  sufficient  vigilance. 
It  w as  not  so  generally  known  or  so  indisputably 
ascertained  and  proved  then,  as  it  has  been  since, 
that  a destruction  of  this  kind  had  been  meditated 
by  more  than  one  foreign  nation  some  years  before. 
In  1764  less  than  a year  after  our  last  peace  with 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  or  Fontainebleau, 
Choiseul,  the  French  minister,  opened  a devilish 
plot  for  destroying  our  shipping  and  dock-yards 
to  Grimaldi,  then  prime  minister  of  Spain,  who, 
being  equally  anxious  for  a renewal  of  war,  and 
equally  inveterate  against  England,  gave  the  plan 
his  approbation.  But  the  unscrupulous  French- 
man had  trusted'too  many  persona  with  his  secret, 
or  Grimaldi,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  his  country- 
men,  had  opened  his  mouth  too  wide*  Lord 
llochford,  our  ambassador  at  Madrid,  got  a clue  to 
the  plot  and  gradually  discovered  its  full  extent 
and  atrocity.  On  the  17th  of  September  (1764), 
Lord  Rochford,  in  a most  secret  dispatch,  an- 
nounced to  Lord  Hulifax  the  discovery  he  had 
made.  “ The  scheme,”  said  our  ambassador,  “ is 
this : two  French  engineers  were  sent  to  England 
in  June  last.  They  went  to  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth ; staid  some  time  ; and  returned  to  France. 
They  are  since  returned  to  England,  and  are  now 
there.  They  reported  to  M.  dc  Choiseul  that  they 
had  gained,  by  bribery,  the  necessary  people  to 
assist  them,  tome  of  whom  are  English.  In  short, 
that  in  the  dark  nights,  between  the  1st  and  15th 
of  November,  the  shipping  and  dock-yards,  both 
at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  would  infallibly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  they  had  invented  a new  kind 
of  fire  for  that  purpose.  I w'ould  not  willingly  give 
credit  to  so  diabolical  a design,  but  I can  sec  no 
reason  to  doubt  my  friend’s  intelligence.  He  (Gri- 
maldi) related  the  whole  to  his  intimate  and  bosom 
friend  Masones,  who  was  formerly  ambassador  at 
Paris ; and  has  further  told  me,  that  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  to  him.”  In  the  same  letter  Lord  Roch- 
ford said,  “ I have  learnt  that,  about  three  weeks 
since,  Grimaldi  received  a letter  from  Choiseul, 
telling  him  that  everything  was  ready ; and  in  his 
answer,  which  was  sent  by  the  last  Spanish  mes- 
senger who  went  for  London,  Grimaldi,  after 

* The  Spanish  minister  was  a native  of  Genoa,  and  the  Genoese 
are  famed  in  July  for  la  bocca  itretta. 


approving  the  scheme,  added,  the  sooner  it  is  car- 
ried into  execution  the  better .”  In  another  secret 
dispatch,  written  five  months  later,  or  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1765,  Lord  Rochford  gave  some  addi- 
tional particulars.  An  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Milton  was  said  to  be  the  first  projector  of  the 
scheme.  This  man  had  been  three  days  concealed 
in  the  hou*e  of  Prince  Masscrano,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  had  got  him  sent  over  to  France, 
and  who,  as  Lord  Rochford  was  informed,  was 
sending,  or  had  sent,  away,  by  sea,  from  Ports- 
mouth, some  of  the  others  w ho  had  been  engaged 
in  the  plot*  All  that  the  English  public  discerned 
of  this  business  was  an  apparent  alarm  and  increase 
of  vigilance  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham, 
and  Woolwich.  As  the  precautions  of  government 
deterred  the  incendiaries,  as  the  king  and  the 
ministry  of  the  day  were  resolutely  bent  on  pre- 
serving peace,  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  de- 
tecting any  of  the  conspirators  or  procuring  sub- 
stantial proofs,  and  as  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  for  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  to  disavow 
the  dark  proceedings  of  their  ministers,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  plot.  The  industrious  writer 
who  first  brought  the  matter  before  the  world  in 
the  year  1813 1 was  averse  to  implicate  the  sove- 
reigns of  France  and  Spain.  For  ourselves  we 
can  believe  that  Charles  III.  had  too  much  honour 
and  conscience  to  promote  such  a design ; but  we 
can  easily  credit  that  his  Bourbon  cousin,  Louis 
XV.,  was  capable  both  of  entertaining  it  and  pro- 
moting it,  if  he  saw  any  probability  of  its  succeed- 
ing without  committing  him  openly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  He  always  kept  in  England,  sometimes 
unknown  to  his  accredited  ambassador  and  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  always  independent  of  them, 
some  secret  agent  or  agents,  who  corresponded  not 
with  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  nor  any  of  his 
cabinet,  but  directly  with  himself.  \ When  he 
died  his  successor  Ixiuis  XVI.  found  in  his  cabinet 
at  Versailles,  carefully  enclosed  in  long  tin  cases, 
a number  of  plans,  papers,  and  memoirs,  accom- 
panied with  ground  plans,  diagrams,  maps,  &c., 
which  all  related  to  England,  and  which  all  had 
been  sent  over  by  his  secret  agents,  the  most  active 
of  whom  was  that  creature  of  equivocal  sex,  the  far 
famed  chevalier,  or  chevalicrc,  d’Eon — a creature 
that  had  wit,  activity,  cunning,  and  audacity. 
Under  Louis  XVI.  this  secret  deposit  of  papers 
was  opened  and  made  public  to  ministers  and 
placemen ; but  there  was  one  particular  document 
which  was  most  carefully  suppressed,  as  it  con- 
tained “ a well  combined  plan  against  England  ;** 
and  which  was  most  carefully  preserved  when  the 
rest  were  burnt,  “ as  it  might  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  case  of  another  war.”§  Was  this  the 
memoir  for  burning  our  dock-yards  ? We  know 
it  related  to  a plan  of  invasion,  and  the  French 

• Letters  ami  disnatrhes  from  I/ird  Rochford.  as  died  hr  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  f louse  of 
Bourbon. 

t Archdeacon  Coxe. 

j Segur. 

$ Segur  1’atne,  Politique  de  tons  1«  Cabinets  do  1‘Europe  pen- 
dant le«  Kegnesde  Louis  XV.etde  Louis  XVI. 
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then*  as  at  later  periods,  maintained,  as  an  indis- 
putable axiom  in  war,  that  nothing  but  our  fleets 
could  prevent  their  making  a successful  invasion. 
Our  functionaries  had  returned  to  their  old  easy 
confidence  or  carelessness,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  rope-house  in  his 
majesty’s  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  everything  there.  By  timely  exer- 
tion it  was  got  under,  and  it  passed  for  an  accident 
till  the  15th  of  January,  when  Mr.  Russell,  one  of 
the  under  clerks  of  the  dock-yard,  having  occasion 
to  move  some  hemp  in  the  hemp-room,  discovered 
a machine  and  combustible  materials  evidently 
placed  there  by  design.  This  awoke  and  confirmed 
the  worst  suspicions;  and,  as,  some  weeks  before, 
a sullen,  silent  man,  had  been  seen  loitering  about 
the  yard,  the  assembled  workmen  instantly  con- 
ceived that  he  must  be  the  incendiary.  As  he  was 
a painter  by  trade  they  called  him  John  the  Painter ; 
but  nothing  more  was  known  of  him,  and  on 
searching  Portsmouth  and  the  neighbourhood  no 
such  person  could  be  found.  Government  issued 
an  advertisement,  describing  the  man,  and,  under 
the  name  of  John  the  Painter,  offering  him  a re- 
ward of  50/.  to  surrender  himself  for  examination ; 
and  offering  the  same  paltry  sum  to  any  one  that 
should  apprehend  him.  In  the  mean  time  other  fires 
broke  out  in  various  places,  and  six  or  seven  ware- 
houses were  consumed  on  the  quay  at  Bristol,  close 
on  a deep  and  narrow  chasm,  which  was  nearly 
dry  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  which  was  at  the 
moment  crowded  with  shipping  that  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  for  if  the  fire  had  caught  one 
of  them  it  must  almost  inevitably  have  spread  to 
the  rest.  These  things  seemed  to  prove  a settled 
and  extensive  design,  and,  as  our  dear  brothers  in 
America  had  shown,  particularly  by  their  doings 
at  New  York,  that  they  were  adepts  in  the  art  of 
conflagration,  and  that  they  were  capable  of  going 
any  lengths  against  us,  the  conclusion  generally 
drawn  was  almost  inevitable.  A cry  of  indignation, 
horror,  and  alarm,  ran  through  the  land,  that 
American  incendiaries  had  stolen  into  the  country, 
and  would  spread  fire  and  devastation  in  every 
part  of  it.  While  people  were  in  this  agitated 
state,  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  most  intelligent  and 
active  of  all  our  magistrates,  found  some  means  to 
trace  this  John  the  Painter,  and  to  identify  him 
with  a fellow  who  had  been  apprehended  nt  Odiam, 
in  Hampshire,  for  a burglary,  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  He  was  brought  up  to  London  for 
examination.  The  fellow  behaved  with  perfect 
composure,  boldness,  and  cunning ; and,  though 
several  times  interrogated  by  members  of  the  privy 
council,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  that  board,  he  w as  neither 
disconcerted  nor  embarrassed,  and  he  could  never 
be  driven  to  answer  any  question  that  tended, 
however  indirectly,  to  criminate  him.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  he  had  passed  some  time  in  the  most 
combustible  of  the  American  colonies  ; and,  there- 
upon it  was  determined  to  set  another  painter,  who 
had  likewise  been  in  America,  to  circumvent  him 
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and  entrap  him.  This  scheme  for  procuring 
evidence,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
law,  and  excessively  repugnant  to  modern  feeling 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day — although 
to  some  that  practice  may  seem  to  be  carry  ing  libe- 
rality towards  the  accused  to  an  unwise  and  danger- 
ous extent — is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Karl 
Temple,  who  thought  that  we  could  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  stand  upon  punctilios  in  such  a vital  matter. 
Baldwin,  the  travelled  painter  selected  for  the 
business,  did  it  with  great  address.  Being  put 
in  the  same  ward  with  John  the  Painter,  he  pre- 
tended to  sympathise  in  his  misfortunes,  anil  to 
hold  principles  similar  to  his  own : he  spoke 
of  his  travels  in  America,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  fellowship  and  free  commu- 
nion, whether  among  educated  or  half  educated 
men,  than  their  having  been  over  the  same  ground 
in  distant  countries.  By  tins  freemasonry  of 
travellers  and  by  his  other  ingenious  arts,  Baldw  in 
thoroughly  outwitted  the  crafty  incendiary',  and  in 
about  fifteen  days  led  him  to  disclose  the  whole  of 
his  secret  history.  Implicit  reliance  can  scarcely 
be  placed  on  the  evidence  of  a man  capable  of 
such  work,  and  Baldwin  had  too  cunning  and  low 
a mind  not  to  be  suspected  of  some  little  exagger- 
ation ; nevertheless,  nearly  all  the  details  that 
admitted  of  proof  to  be  found  in  this  country  were 
in  a remarkable  degree  corroborated  by  other 
witnesses,  who  were  removed  from  any  suspicion 
of  collusion,  invention,  or  exaggeration.  Accord- 
ing to  Baldwin,  the  incendiary  told  him  that  his 
real  name  was  James  Aitkin,  that  he  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  and  bred  a house  painter,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  rambling  and  a profligate  habit  of  life  had 
led  him  into  many  countries  and  through  many 
strange  adventures.  He  had  passed  through  several 
English  regiments,  from  each  of  which  he  had 
deserted  soon  after  receiving  the  enlisting  or 
bounty  money;  he  had  traversed  England  through 
nearly  all  its  parts,  sometimes  robbing  on  the 
highway,  sometimes  filching  and  stealing  in  towns, 
sometimes  working  at  his  trade  as  a painter.  To 
gratify  his  roving  disposition,  and  probably  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  crimes,  he  shipped 
himself  for  America,  continued  there  two  or  three 
years,  and  travelled  on  foot  through  several  of  the 
colonies,  at  a time  when  political  frenzy  and  ani- 
mosity against  England  were  at  their  highest. 
There  and  then  the  renegade,  the  fugitive  from  the 
gallows,  commenced  politician  and  reformer  of 
abuses,  and  conceived  the  notion  of  serving  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  checking  the  monstrous  tyranny 
of  King  George,  by  burning  our  shipping  and  our 
principal  trading  cities  and  towns.  Leaving 
America,  in  March,  1775,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  had  several  interviews  with  Silas  Deane, 
the  agent  of  congress,  who  was  travelling  Europe 
like  another  John  of  Procida,  seeking  enemies  to 
Great  Britain.  Silas  Deane,  we  know,  was  at  the 
time  in  very  close  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
war  party  in  France;  and  Choiseul,  the  head 
manager  of  the  plot  which  Lord  Rochfortl  had 
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discovered  in  1764,  was  now  nguin  in  office,  and 
as  anxious  for  a war  with  England  as  ever  he  hud 
been.  According  to  Baldwin  the  incendiary 
told  him  that  Silas  Deane  had  given  him  some 
money ; had  encouraged  him  to  set  lire  to  the  dock- 
yards at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Woolwich,  and 
Chatham,  ns  the  best  means  of  distressing  Great 
Britain ; had  promised  to  reward  him  according 
to  the  service  he  should  do  the  American  cause; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  what  should  follow,  had  given 
him  a recommendation  to,  and  bills  upon,  a mer- 
chant in  Ijondon  to  the  amount  of  300/.,  which 
bills,  however,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  burn 
in  order  to  prevent  a discovery.  Following  the 
same  evidence,  we  find  it  stated,  that,  after  conclud- 
ing his  bargain  with  Silas  Deane,  lie  procured  a 
French  passport  (which  lie  was  sorry  to  say  he 
had  left  at  Portsmouth  with  other  things  in  a 
bundle),  and  came  over  to  Dover;  that  at  Canter- 
bury he  contrived  the  machine  which  had  been 
found  in  the  hemp-house  at  Portsmouth,  and  got 
involved  in  a quarrel  about  politics  with  a dra- 
goon ; that  on  leaving  Canterbury  he  proceeded 
straight  to  Portsmouth,  and  began  to  compound 
and  prepare  his  combustibles ; that  he  quarrelled 
with  his  landlady  on  account  of  the  interruption 
she  gnvc  him  in  these  occupations,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  another  lodging  as  she  forcibly  turned  him 
out  of  her  house ; that  he  easily  got  into  the  dock- 
ard,  and  was  even  locked  up  one  day  in  the 
emp-room ; that,  finding  a difficulty  in  lighting 
his  matches,  he  had  purchased  other  matches  of  a 
woman  in  the  town ; and  that,  when  his  machine 
had  been  ^effectually  placed  and  the  fire  was  break- 
ing out,  he  took  his  departure  from  Portsmouth  in 
a countrywoman’s  cart,  often  looking  back  at  the 
Humes,  with  the  hope  that  the  conflagration  would 
spread  and  answer  the  end  proposed.  A boy,  who 
had  made  a canister  or  part  of  the  machine  for 
him  at  Canterbury,  was  produced  at  his  trial,  which 
took  place  at  the  Winchester  assizes,  and  swore  to 
the  article  found  in  the  hemp-room  and  to  the  per- 
son of  the  prisoner : the  dragoon  whom  he  had 
quarrelled  with  at  Canterbury,  the  woman  at  whose 
house  he  had  lodged  at  Portsmouth,  the  man  who 
hud  let  him  out  of  the  rope-house,  the  various 
jiersons  who  had  seen  him  in  the  dock-yard,  the 
woman  who  had  sold  him  the  matches,  the  woman 
who  had  taken  him  up  in  her  cart  in  his  fiight 
from  Portsmouth,  und  lastly,  the  bundle  he  had 
left  behind  him,  in  which  was  his  French  pass- 
port, with  other  articles  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Baldwin,  were  all  produced  against 
him,  and  formed,  altogether,  a long  and  strong 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence.  With  his  cun- 
ning and  smattering  of  law,  the  prisoner  could 
hardly  fail  to  point  out  the  very  questionable  way 
in  which  Baldwin  had  been  employed  to  procure 
evidence.  “ Whether  it  be  a false  accusation,” 
said  he,  M or  a betraying  of  trust,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  man’s  heart,  I should  like  that 
your  lordships  would  take  it  into  consideration, 
whether  such  a person  has  a right,  in  the  sight  of 
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God,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to 
give  evidence  against  me;  or,  if  he  has,  whether 
such  evidence  ought  to  be  regarded  ?”  This,  with 
some  objections  of  little  or  no  weight  against  the 
witnesses  from  Canterbury,  who  could  not  swear  to 
a precise  day,  was  all  the  defence  he  could  set  up. 
When  asked  if  he  rested  his  defence  on  these  ob- 
servations, or  if  he  could  call  any  witnesses  to  speak 
in  his  favour,  he  said,  doggedly — “ For  what  end  ? 
Till  something  is  proved  against  me  I have  nothing 
to  defend.  I am  ready  to  live  and  die  according 
to  law.”  In  pronouncing  sentence  the  judge  said 
that,  having  been  convicted  of  such  a crime,  upon 
the  clearest  evidence,  he  could  give  him  no  hope  of 
mercy.  u I do  not  look  for  any,  my  lord,”  said 
the  painter;  and  when  the  judge  added  “ I have 
only  now  to  pronounce  the  painful  sentence  of  the 
law,”  he  responded  “joyful.  There  was  no 
doubt  left  on  any  mind  either  as  to  his  guilt  or  as 
to  his  connexion  with  Silas  Deane.  But,  after  sen- 
tence, the  prisoner  confessed  to  some  naval  officers 
and  others,  that  the  substance  of  most  of  what 
Baldwin  had  deposed  os  his  previous  revelation  to 
him  was  true — that  he  had  indeed  applied  to  Silas 
Deane,  who  told  him  when  the  work  was  done  he 
should  be  rewarded — that,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
rope-yard  at  Portsmouth,  he  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don and  waited  on  Dr.  Bancroft,  to  whom  he  had 
a verbal  recommendation  from  Silas  Deane — that 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  and  the  day 
following  met  him  at  a coffce-housc,  and  told  him 
he  would  do  all  the  harm  he  could  to  this  kingdom 
— that  the  doctor  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct, 
yet,  upon  being  pressed  not  to  inform  against  him, 
the  doctor  promised  him  he  would  not.  But  he 
denied  that  he  had  ever  had  any  recommendation 
to  merchants,  or  had  burnt  bills  for  300/.,  saying, 
that  what  he  had  really  burnt  were  his  indentures, 
to  conceal  his  real  name.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  twice  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  dock-yard  at 
Plymouth,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  warehouses  at 
Bristol  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  deposit  his 
combustibles  on  board  of  some  ship ; that  he  hnd 
committed  various  robberies,  some  a longtime  ago 
and  some  quite  recently  ; that  he  had  enlisted  in  and 
deserted  from  two  regiments,  and  that  he  had  lived 
and  travelled  in  America  as  stated.  On  the  10th 
of  March  (1777)  he  was  carried  from  Winchester 
gaol  to  Portsmouth  dock-gate,  where  a gallows  was 
erected  sixty  feet  high.  There,  in  a composed  and 
firm,  but  penitent  state  of  mind,  he  recommended 
to  the  officers  strict  vigilance  at  all  the  dock-yards, 
as  otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any  des- 
perate man  to  do  a vast  deal  of  mischief.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  his  sentence,  hojied  for 
forgiveness,  and  wished  success  to  his  king  and 
country.  After  hanging  the  usual  time  he  was 
taken  down,  and  then,  according  to  the  offensive 
practice  of  the  times,  he  was  suspended  in  iron 
chains  near  the  spot.  In  the  red  hot  party  violence 
of  the  day  there  were  not  wanting  some  to  com- 
miserate his  fate,  and  to  hint  more  or  less  openly 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  fuir  play.  In  Bris- 
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tol  this  violence  was  such  that,  before  his  discovery 
and  trial,  the  most  bigoted  and  furious  of  the  Tories 
attributed  the  fire  which  had  happened  in  their 
city  to  the  disaffection,  the  republican  and  American 
principles,  of  the  Whigs ; and  the  most  furious  of 
the  Whigs  attributed  it  all  to  the  malicious  arts 
and  inventions  of  the  Tories,  employed  merely  to 
Slacken  their  political  adversaries.  Silas  Deane 
made  a tour  to  Italy,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
regularly  appointed  by  congress  their  ambassador 
and  plenipotentiary  at  Paris.*  He  gave  other  and 
ample  proofs  that  his  hostility  to  England  was 
under  no  control  of  conscience  or  of  decency,  and 
of  the  animus  of  Choiseul  not  a doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. We  see,  however,  various  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  Louis  XVI.  was  kept  wholly  in 
the-  dark  as  to  the  atrocious  project, 
ll  a.d.  1771. — Soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  enabling  the  admiralty  to 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  the 
Americans,  whose  privateers  were  swarming  not 
merely  among  our  West  India  islands,  where  they 
did  immense  mischief,  but  also  in  the  narrow  seas 
of  Europe.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
without  opposition  or  debate ; but  in  the  lords  the 
words  “ letters  of  permission”  were  substituted  for 
“ leUera  of  marque,”  the  latter  being  considered jaa 
only  applicable  to  a foreign  enemy — a nice  distinc- 
tion scarcely  worth  the  making.  On  the  6th  of 
February  Iatril  North  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a bill  to  enable  the  king  to  secure  and  detain  per- 
sons charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  the  crime  of 
high  treason  committed  in  America  or  on  the  high 
seas,  or  of  piracy.  Notwithstanding  the  secession 
of  the  Rockingham  party,  this  bill  encountered 
strong  opposition.  Lord  North  observed,  that,  as 
the  law  stood  at  present,  it  was  not  possible  for 
government  officially  to  apprehend  the  most  sus- 
pected person ; that  the  crown  had  actually  no 
means  of  confining  rebel  prisoners,  or  those  taken 
in  the  fact  of  piracy,  except  in  the  common  gaols, 
where  confinement  was  not  only  inconvenient  but 
impracticable;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
the  crown  should  be  enabled  to  confine  prisoners 
of  these  descriptions  in  proper  places,  until  circum- 
stances should  make  it  advisable  to  put  them  upon 
their  trial.  On  the  very  next  day  the  bill  was 
brought  in.  It  pleased  the  optrosition  still  less 
than  the  minister’s  speech  had  done,  and  indeed 
some  of  its  clauses  were  highly  objectionable.  It 
provided  that  all  persons  charged  with  or  suspected 
of  treason  committed  in  any  of  the  colonies  or  on  the 
high  seas,  or  of  piracy,  should  be  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  any  common  gaol,  or  to  any  other  special 
place  of  confinement  appointed  under  the  king’s 
sign  manual,  within  any  part  of  his  dominions ; 
and  that  they  were  there  to  be  detained  without 
bail,  mainprizc,  or  trial,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act,  with  a proviso,  that  a certain  number  of 
his  majesty’s  privy  council  might  grant  an  order 
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for  admitting  any  such  prisoners  to  bail  or  to  trial. 
Dunning  declared  that  this  bill  struck  directly  at 
the  great  palladium  of  the  British  constitution  and 
only  security  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Habeas  Corpus  act ; that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  bring  in  a matter  of  such  magnitude  when  the 
House  was  so  thinly  attended,  and  still  more  dis- 
graceful to  attempt  precipitating  its  passage.  Lord 
North  had  moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  should  stand  for  Monday  the  10th, 
and  to-day  was  Friday  the  7th.  Dunning,  seeing 
that  the  House  was  going  to  divide  upon  the  ques- 
tion for  the  second  reading,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  be  carried,  moved  to  have  the  bill  printed. 
This  being  agreed  to  prevented  the  division  ; and 
then  the  alarm  excited  by  the  bill  recalled  a few  of 
the  aeeeders.  Thus  the  House  became  fuller,  the 
debate  warmer.  The  opposition  urged,  that  the 
hill  was  both  needless  and  tyrannical ; that  it  was 
a measure  only  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
emergency,  when  the  constitution,  liberties,  pro- 
perties of  the  people  were  at  stake,  or  when  there 
were  valid  reasons  for  suspecting  an  invasion,  and 
that  that  invasion  would  be  supported  by  some 
powerful  internal  faction ; that  the  American  war 
could  not  create  such  suspicion,  as  that  war  was 
very  popular,  and  the  animosities  of  the  people 
against  the  Americans  matter  of  notoriety  ; that 
the  power  of  calling  out  the  militia  even  without 
the  concurrence  of  parliament,  together  with  the 
immense  force  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  unbounded 
supplies  of  money,  gave  the  crown  strength  and 
security  enough,  for  all  fair  and  honest  purposes  of 
government ; that  the  bill  might  not  be  confined 
in  its  operation  to  American  privateers,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  captains  and  crews  of  peaceable  mer- 
chantmen, or  to  smugglers,  who  ought  not  to  be 
considered  or  punished  as  pirates ; nay,  that  it 
might  be  made  to  reach  English  subjects  who  had 
never  seen  the  sea,  or  handled  a musket  in  any 
cause.  They  further  argued,  that  the  first  subjects 
of  the  land  might  become  victims  to  the  jealousy, 
rancour,  or  arbitrary  caprice  of  ministers;  that 
new  and  unknown  prisons  might  be  crammed  with 
victims  left  to  linger  and  to  rot  for  long  years  ; that 
the  bill  went  to  create  a new  method  of  punishment 
unknown  before  in  our  penal  laws,  and  to  give  the 
crown  a power  of  banishment  to  any  part  of  the 
globe,  attended  with  circumstances  including  the 
moat  bloody  species  of  proscription.  “ Who 
knows,"  said  Charles  Fox,  “ but  ministers,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  malice,  may  take  into  their  heads 
that  I have  served  on  Long  Island  under  General 
Washington  ? Wliat  would  it  avail  me,  in  such 
an  event,  to  plead  an  alibi— ;o  assure  my  old  friends 
that  I was  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  in 
England  ; that  I was  never  in  America,  or  on  any 
other  sea  but  between  Dover  and  Calais ; and  that 
all  my  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  on  the  mute 
creation  ? All  this  may  be  very  true,  says  a min- 
ister, or  a minister’s  understrapper,  but  you  are 
for  the  present  suspected,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I 
know  that  you  are  fond  of  Scotland;  this  is  not  the 
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lime  fur  proofs ; you  may  be,  and  very  probably 
are  innocent,  but  this  bill  cares  not  whether  you  are 
guilty  or  innocent ; I will  scud  you,  under  the  sign 
manual,  to  study  the  Erse  language  in  the  isle  of 
Bute ; and  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the  bill  is 
over,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return,  or  go  whither 
you  please.  You  may  then  call  upon  your  accusers 
to  prove  their  charges  of  treason  in  America,  or  of 
piracy  on  the  high  seas ; but  they  will  laugh  in 
your  face,  and  tell  you  they  never  charged,  they 
only  suspected;  and  the  act  of  parliament  will 
serve  as  a complete  plea  in  bar : it  will  answer  a 
double  end ; it  will  be  at  once  your  redress  and 
our  justification.”  Thurlow  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  bill  was  only  intended  to  commit  and 
confine  persons  actually  charged  or  suspected  of 
high  treason  in  America,  or  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas ; that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  it  had 
been  framed  with  the  intention  of  reaching  disaf- 
fected persons  w ithin  the  realm  : but  here  he  added, 
sarcastically, — that,  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
scarcely  consider  it  a fault  if  it  did  operate  in  this 
direction.  On  the  division  for  committing  the 
bill,  ministers  counted  195  votes  against  43.  As, 
however,  several  of  the  majority  had  acknowledged 
the  propriety  of  correcting  different  clauses,  several 
amendments  were  made  in  committee;  one  of 
which,  moved  by  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  nicely  defined  the  places  and  the  extent 
of  the  offence  subjecting  persons  to  the  operation 
of  the  act.  The  common  council  of  London  pre- 
sented a petition  against  the  bill,  praying  more 
particularly  that  it  might  be  prevented  from  ex- 
tending to  persona  resident  in  Great  Britain.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  But  a 
clause  w as  forthwith  introduced  excluding  all  minor 
acts  of  piracy,  and  enacting  that  no  offence  should 
be  construed  to  be  piracy  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bill,  except  acts  of  felony  committed  on  the 
ships  and  goods  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  by  persons 
on  the  high  seas.  It  was  expressly  Bet  down,  that 
the  bill  should  in  no  manner  reach  persona  within 
the  realm.  Having  consented  to  all  these  altera- 
tions and  explanations,  ministers  hoped  that  the 
new  law  would  now  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  parties.  The  opposition  felicitated  the  House 
and  the  nation  on  tne  narrow  escape  that  they  had 
had  from  at  least  a temporary  state  of  tyranny,  and 
took  credit  to  themselves  for  having,  notwithstand- 
ing their  numerical  weakness,  convinced  ministers, 
shamed  them  out,  and  forced  them  to  accept  their 
corrections  of  so  reprehensible  and  dangerous  a 
bill.  Yet,  although  they  had  taken  the  sting  out 
of  it,  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
spirit  of  the  bill ; and  they  divided  again  on  the 
third  reading  35  against  112.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  bill  passed  without  debate;  and  only 
one  peer — the  Earl  of  Abingdon — signed  a protest 
against  it.  A scries  of  debates  followed  on  abuses 
in  the  commissariat,  in  the  chartering  of  transports, 
in  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  troops  in  America 
with  provisions,  rum,  &c. ; and  it  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  plainly  proved,  that  these  abuses  really 
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existed,  and  to  an  enormous  extent.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons — ruby-faced  gen- 
tlemen who  sat  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  sometimes  speaking  of  king  and  country, 
but  always  voting  with  the  treasury  bench — had 
been  allow  ed  to  get  profitable  contracts ; profitable 
to  them,  hut  slow  death  to  the  poor  soldiers  and 
sailors  w ho  had  to  eat  their  meagre,  sapless  beef, 
their  carrion  pork,  and  their  mouldy  biscuits.  The 
opposition  affirmed  that,  both  at  Boston  and  since, 
our  brave  soldiers  had  been  destroyed  by  unwhole- 
some provisions.  Nor  was  this  party  invention  or 
exaggeration ; the  monstrous  evil  existed,  as  it  had 
done  for  ages,  and  as  it  notoriously,  continued  to 
exist  down  to  a very  recent  date.  Another  violent 
debate  took  place  on  account  of  an  unexpected  de- 
mand made  by  the  Ixindgrave  of  Hesse  for  more 
money;  and  Lord  North  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  this  combat,  and  from  a severe  fit  of  illness, 
when  he  was  compelled — on  the  9th  of  April — to 
deliver  a message  from  the  king,  asking  for  an  in- 
crease to  the  civil  list.  He  stated  that  his  majesty 
had  again  been  obliged  to  incur  debts  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  600,0001.,  and  that  he  relied  on  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  his  faithful  Commons  for 
enabling  him  to  discharge  these  debts,  and  for  some 
further  provision  for  the  better  support  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown. 
His  lordship  then  laid  before  the  House  a number 
of  accounts  which  had  been  Bent  down  with  the 
message,  and  which  went  to  prove  that  the  king 
had  been  a loser  by  his  surrender  of  the  here- 
ditary revenue  and  his  bargain  with  parliament  at 
his  accession  in  1760.  As  the  demands  upon  the 
public  purse  had  been  so  excessive,  and  seemed  so 
likely  to  keep  on  the  increase,  a loud  outcry  was 
raised.  On  one  division  the  very  unusual  number 
of  114  voted  against  the  ministerial  majority  of 
281.  After  this  division,  the  House,  in  a commit- 
tee of  supply,  passed  two  resolutions : 1 . That  the 
sum  of  618,340/.  should  be  granted  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  pay  his  debts.  2.  That  the  sum  of 
300,000/.  a-year,  oveT  and  above  the  sum  already 
fixed  (of  800,000/.  a-year)  should  be  granted  for 
the  better  support  of  his  majesty’s  household,  &c. 
The  king’s  mode  of  life  had  continued  to  be 
plain,  unostentatious,  unexpensive,  and  in  some  re- 
spects almost  sordid : if  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown  depended  upon  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  indeed  in  a degraded  state  tinder 
George  III.,  whose  establishment  could  hardly 
compete  with  some  of  the  pettiest  courts  on  the 
continent.  The  opposition  exclaimed,  ns  they  had 
done  before,  that  the  royal  revenue  was  squandered 
in  obtaining  that  baneful  parliamentary  influence 
which  swept  every  thing  before  it : they  said  there 
was  no  man  of  any  party  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  public  affairs  but  had  an  internal  conviction 
that  the  king’s  money  was  so  spent ; that  not  long 
before  this  the  debts  of  the  crown  had  been 
discharged,  without  proper  account  given  as  to 
how  they  had  been  incurred ; and  that  the  na- 
tural consequence  now  ensued  in  another  and  a 
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larger  demand.  They  proposed  a committee  of 
inquiry  ; and  proposed  it  again  when  the  House 
received  the  report  from  the  committee  of  supply. 
The  resolution  for  the  payment  of  the  G 18,340/. 
was  carried  without  a division  ; hut  upon  the  second 
resolution,  granting  the  100,000/.  n year,  being 
read,  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the  words 
“ for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty’s  house- 
hold,” should  be  immediately  followed  by  “and 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family.”  In 
the  debate  that  followed,  the  gentleman  who  had 
moved  the  amendment  (Sir  James  IxJwthcr)  was 
very  pathetic  upon  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
the  two  royal  dukes,  the  king’s  brothers;  he  de- 
scribed the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  living  abroad, 
like  a distressed  and  fugitive  prince,  exciting  the 
compassion  of  foreigners,  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, after  experiencing  the  same  hard  fate 
abroad,  as  living  in  penury  at  home,  in  a man- 
ner equally  unworthy  of  his  merit,  and  unfitting 
the  rank  which  he  held.  This  amendment  was 
seconded,  but,  it  being  represented  that  any  amend- 
ment made  to  a report  was  out  of  order,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  subject — the  claims  of  the  two 
royal  dukes — for  future  consideration.  The  second 
resolution  was  carried  about  midnight  by  a ma- 
jority of  231  against  109.  In  the  House  of  I^ords 
the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  now  in  full  opposition  to  the 
court,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy, and  to  show  that  800,000/.  a year,  properly 
managed,  would  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
civil  list,  and  furnish  every  appendage  to  royalty, 
except  that  only  of  obtaining,  through  the  means 
of  corrupt  influence,  an  unbounded  power  and 
control  over  parliament.  They  were  defeated  by 
the  usual*  large  majority ; and  then  they  entered 
their  amendment  as  a protest,  which  was  signed 
by  fourteen  peers.*  On  the  7th  of  May  more 
money  was  asked  in  the  commons,  for  the  insa- 
tiable Landgrave  of  Hesse.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  country  gentlemen  ; and  such  of  them 
as  were  still  in  town  expressed  their  disapproba- 
tion in  strong  terms.  The  resolution  to  pay  was 
nevertheless  carried  in  the  committee  of  supply, 
though  only  by  a majority  of  38  to  20.  When 
the  report  was  brought  up  the  next  day  the  debate 
was  renewed,  and  the  report  was  finally  Bgrecd  to 
only  by  50  against  42.  It  was  observed  that  some 
zealous  courtiers  and  professed  government  men 

• Ik  «»•  to  thla  effect ! — " With  rrgarri  U>  the  further  inrrauw  of 
yonr  n^«Oy'i  civil  list  irrmnn,  tip  muN  drelinp  any  rontnnrnre 
Iherpio,  not  »oldy  from  motives  of  rcunomy  (though  nt  no  time 
more  strictly  required),  but  from  a dirni  also  of  thp  effort  ofsurii  an 
■upmfntalion  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of  ittrlinmmt,  by  vetting 
•tich  Inner  sntni  without  account  in  the  fiandi  of  ministers.  When 
•n  oj  inion  i*  Known  to  prevail,  and  which  wr  have  no  mean*  of  con- 
trail if-liuc,  that  your  majesty'*  civil  list  revenues  are  employed  in 
creating  an  undue  influence  in  parliament,  it  would  Iw  extrrmely  un- 
becoming of  us  U>  vote,  w ithout  manifest  reason,  rrent  sums  of  money 
cwt  of  the  property  of  your  majesty's  subject*,  which  arc  supposed  to 
be  applied  hi  our  private  emolument.  It  i»  our  duty  to  attend  to  tlie 
representation  uf  parliament ; and  we  lieg  leave  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  a farther  irarreasc  of  the  overymw’n  influence  of  the 
crown  would  be  a treacherous  gift  from  parliament,  even  to  the 
crown  itself,  a*  it  will  enable  the  minister*  lo  carrv  on  those  delusive 
system*  which  have  been  fatally  adopted,  ami  which,  ir  punned, 
mast  lead  to  the  ruin,  iw  they  have  already  produced  tlve  distraction, 
of  this  once  great  empire.’*. 


avoided  voting;  and  it  was  thought  that,  if  a few 
more  country  gentlemen  had  remained  in  town, 
the  minister  would  have  found  himself  in  a mi- 
nority.* On  the  same  day  the  speaker  (Sir 
Fletcher  Norton),  in  presenting  at  the  bar  of  the 
Ix>rds  the  bill  for  paying  his  debts  and  augment- 
ing his  income,  made  rather  a strong  speech  to  the 
king ; reminding  his  majesty  that  it  was  “ a time 
of  public  distress,  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,” 
when  the  people  were  “ labouiing  under  burdens 
too  heavy  to  be  borne and  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  grant  made  by  the  Commons  was  unusual. 
“ They  have  not  only,”  said  he,  “ granted 
to  your  majesty  a large  present  supply,  but  also 
a very  great  additional  revenue;  great,  beyond 
example — great,  beyond  your  majesty’s  hi  y fust 
expense.  But  ull  this,  Sir,  they  have  done,  in  a 
well-grounded  confidence  that  you  will  apply 
wisely  what  they  have  granted  liberally .”  The 
courtiers,  and  all  that  party  that  went  by  the 
name  of  the  king’s  friends,  were  furious ; and 
yet  Ixird  North,  in  a fit  of  obliviousness  or  de- 
spondence, allowed  the  usual  vote  to  pas3,  re- 
turning the  speaker  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
and  requesting  him  to  allow  his  speech  to  be 
printed.  Two  days  after,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
Sir  James  Lowther,  who  had  been  so  pathetic 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  king’s  two  bro- 
thers, moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying 
for  an  augmentation  of  their  limited  incomes.  He 
dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  dissensions  in  the 
royal  family,  caused  by  the  marriages  of  the  two 
royal  dukes — a quarrel  which  had  condemned 
them  to  their  present  poverty.  His  motion  was 
opposed,  upon  the  ground  of  propriety,  and  the 
previous  question  was  immediately  moved.  It 
was  said  that  to  adopt  the  motion  would  be  inter- 
meddling with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  royal 
fumily ; that  these  were  mntters  not  fit  for  public 
discussion  ; that  the  king  should  be  left  to  his  own 
discretion ; that  no  doubt,  in  proper  time  and  sea- 
son, he  would  relent,  and  give  way  to  the  impulses 
of  natural  affection.  The  whole  court  party  voted 
against  Lowther  and  the  Dukes ; and  the  previous 
question  was  carried  by  a majority  of  130  against 
45.  In  the  course  of  this  short  debate  the  cour- 
tiers arraigned  the  recent  conduct  of  the  speaker 
w ith  unusual  vehemence.  They  declared  that  lie 
had  grossly  misrepresented  the  state  of  the  nation, 
in  a place  where  nothing  but  truth  should  be 
heard ; that  his  speech  had  been  little  less  than  an 
absolute  insult  to  the  sovereign  ; and  that  it  did 
not  truly  represent  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  speaker,  as  soon  as  the  division  on 
Lowrther’s  motion  was  over,  stood  up  in  his  own 
defence,  caused  his  speech  to  he  read,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  journals  for  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  it  had  been  honoured,  to  show  that  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  House.  The  court  party,  however,  returned 
to  the  charge,  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  the  mi- 
nister, who^  was  not  then  disposed  to  risk  any 

• Burke,  in  Aon.  Bcgist.  . , 
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needless  trial  of  the  temper  of  the  House.  The 
opposition  were  just  as  anxious  to  keep  the  ball 
up;  and  Charles  Fox  put  in  his  able  hand.  He 
observed  that  the  speaker  had  cither  misrepre- 
sented the  sense  of  the  House,  or  he  had  not; 
that  the  question  was  fairly  at  issue,  and  could  be 
decided  only  by  the  House.  For  himself,  he  sus- 
pected the  shaker  had  not  delivered  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority . He  would  now,  however, 
bring  the  question  to  a fair  decision ; and  if  the 
motion  he  was  going  to  make  met  with  a negative, 
lie  must  be  of  opinion  that  the  speaker,  after  being 
thus  publicly  deserted,  bullied,  and  disgraced, 
could  no  longer  sit  in  that  chair.  And  Fox  ac- 
cordingly moved — “ That  the  speaker  of  this 
House,  in  his  speech  to  his  majesty  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  which 
was  desired  by  this  House,  nem.  con.,  to  be 
printed,  did  express,  with  just  and  proper  energy, 
the  zeal  of  this  House  for  the  support  of  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  crown,  in  circumstances  of 
great  public  charge.”  The  speaker  then  declared 
that  he  could  not  think  of  continuing  in  the  situa- 
tion he  had  the  honour  to  fill  if  the  motion  should 
be  rejected ; that  he  had  wished  and  intended 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  House  in  addressing 
the  king,  and  imagined  he  had  done  so ; that  times 
nnd  circumstances  justified  all  that  he  had  said; 
that  he  conceived  he  had  discharged  his  duty, 
which  belief  was  confirmed  by  the  public  approba- 
tion he  had  received ; and  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  would  not  sit  longer  in  that  chair  than  he 
was  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  duty.  Lord  North 
and  the  regular  government  party  w'ere  sorely  per- 
plexed at  the  dilemma  to  which  the  heat  of  the 
courtiers  had  brought  them,  and  they  tried  hard  to 
get  rid  of  the  question  without  bringing  it  to  any 
division  ; saying  that  no  censure  could  be  intended — 
that  the  speaker  might  have  made  some  mistake 
without  the  smallest  blame — that  in  the  hurry  of 
an  extempore  address  he  might  possibly  have  said 
more  even  than  he  meant  to  say ; and  they  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  speaker  to  rest  quiet,  nnd 
almost  implored  the  mover  and  supporters  of  the 
question  to  let  it  drop.  Not  succeeding,  they  moved 
an  adjournment.  But  the  opposition  maintained 
that  if  the  motion  were  not  carried  the  speaker  could 
not  safely  remain  another  moment  in  the  choir ; 
that  he  would  on  all  future  occasions  be  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  and  liable  to  disgrace  when- 
ever he  fulfilled  his  duty ; that  the  dignity  of  the 
House  was  at  an  end  if  the  chair  was  permitted  to 
be  degraded  ; that  the  present  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  House  through  the  chair,  and  was  on  attempt 
by  the  court  faction  to  render  the  representatives 
of  the  people  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  their  consti- 
tuents. They  insisted  that  every  word  that  the 
speaker  had  said  to  his  majesty  was  true  and  highly 
necessary  at  this  season,  and  that  it  was  delivered 
with  the  strictest  propriety : they  applauded  him 
for  not  accepting  any  compromise  short  of  imme- 
diate reparation.  The  king’s  friends,  who  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  drive  the  speaker 
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from  the  chair,  were  now  quite  os  anxious  as  the 
minister  to  finish  the  discussion.  They  declared 
that  they  had  never  meant  any  thing  more  than  to 
express  their  own  private  opinion  of  the  impro- 
priety of  some  parts  of  the  speaker’s  address ; and 
that  none  could  be  more  sensible  than  themselves 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  chair.  The  motion  for 
an  adjournment  was  then  withdrawn,  and  Fox’s 
motion  was  put  and  carried  without  a division.  To 
complete  the  triumph  a member  in  opposition 
moved  another  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker,  and 
this  too  w as  passed  netnine  contradicentc  * 

The  rest  of  the  ’debates  of  this  session  related 
almost  exclusively  to  East  Indian  affairs,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  another  part  of  our  narrative. 
But  there  was  one  more  grand  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  affairs  of  America.  On  the  30th 
of  May,  the  Lords  being  summoned  on  purpose, 
Chatham  went  to  the  House  to  move  an  address  to 
his  majesty  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. lie  was  in  a week  state  of  health,  but  he 
spoke  with  all  his  former  fire- — his  eloquence,  like 
some  other  men’s  poetry,  improving  with  agc.t 
It  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  better  than  his  poli- 
tical philosophy — for  he  maintained  even  now  that 
the  Americans  might  be  reclaimed  by  concessions 
on  our  part.  The  idea  of  their  independence  was 
as  odious  and  horrible  to  his  imagination  as  ever. 
“ My  lords,”  said  he,  41  this  is  a flying  moment; 
perhaps  but  six  w eeks  are  left  to  arrest  the  dungers 
that  surround  us.  The  gathering  storm  may 
break ; it  has  already  opened,  and  in  pan  burst. 
It  is  difficult,  after  all  that  has  passed,  to  shake 
hands  with  defiers  of  the  king,  defiers  of  the  par- 
liament, defiers  of  the  people.  I am  a defier  of 
nobody;  but  if  art  end  is  not  put  to  this  war  there 
is  an  end  to  this  country ! I do  not  trust  my  judg- 
ment in  my  present  state  of  health : this  is  the 
judgment  of  my  better  days — the  result  of  forty 
years*  attention  to  America.  The  Americans  are 
rebels;  but  for  what?  Surely  not  for  defending 
their  unquestionable  rights.  But  their  excesses 
have  been  great!  I do  not  mean  to  pronounce 
their  pnnegyric,  but  must  observe,  in  extenuation, 
the  erroneous  and  infatuated  counsels  which  have 
prevailed  here.  The  door  to  mercy  and  justice 
has  been  shut  against  them  ; but  they  may  still  be 
taken  up  upon  the  grounds  of  their  former  sub- 
mission and  petitions.  I state  to  you  the  import- 
ance of  America;  it  is  a double  market — a murket 
of  consumption  and  a market  of  supply.  This 
double  market  for  millions,  with  ail  its  naval  stores, 
you  are  giving  to  your  hereditary  rival.  America 
has  carried  you  through  four  wars,  and  w ill  nowr 

• Six  day*  niter  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  tondun  re- 
ceived. that  the  •'|Hicch  made  by  lire  Hon.  Sir  Fletcher  NorUn, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Common*,  to  hi«  imgrity,  shut  Id  le  entered 
in  (he  journals  of  their  court ; tltat  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  he 
conferred  on  him.  nnd  hr  |>rr«rn1rdto  him  in  n gold  box  north  00 1. 

+ ••  1 cannot  help  expressing  to  voo.”  mji  his  son  William, 
" how  hnppv  beyond  description  I feel  in  reflecting  that  my  father 
was  nhlc  to  rxeit,  in  their  full  vigour,  the  seut;meuUaud  eloquence 
which  have  nlway*  distinguished  him-  Ilia  first  speech  took  up  half 
no  hour,  and  was  full  of  all  his  usual  forte  and  vivacity.  I only 
regretted  that  he  did  not  alwuya  raise  hi*  voice  enough  for  ail  the 
House  to  hear  every  thing  he  mud.” — Lrtter  frtm  ff'illiam  Pitt  to 
the^Con* tet*  «/  Chatham,  dated  May  31 : ta  Chat.  Carr- 
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carry  you  to  your  death,  if  you  do  not  take  thing* 
in  time.  In  the  sportsman’*  phrase,  when  you 
have  found  yourselves  at  fault,  you  must  try  hack.” 
We  had  too  many  of  those  mercenaries,  but  Chat- 
ham chose  to  consider  the  whole  army  in  America 
us  Germans,  and  not  as  disciplined  troops,  as 
they  really  were,  but  as  a set  of  boors.  “ You 
have,”  said  he,  “ ransacked  every  corner  of  Lower 
Saxony;  but  40,000  German  boors  never  can 
conquer  ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen. 
You  may  ravage — you  cannot  conquer ; it  is  im- 
possible : you  cannot  conquer  the  Americans.  You 
tuik  of  your  numerous  friends  to  annihilate  the 
congress,  and  of  your  powerful  forces  to  disperse 
their  army  : I might  as  well  talk  of  driving  them 
before  me  with  this  crutch '.  But  what  would  you 
conquer — the  map  of  America?  I am  ready  to 
meet  any  general  officer  on  the  subject.  [Licking 
at  Ixird  Amherst.]  What  will  you  do  out  of  the 
protection  of  your  fleet?  In  the  winter,  if  toge- 
ther, they  arc  starved ; and  if  dispersed,  they  are 
tuken  off  in  detail.  I am  experienced  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises : I know  what  minis- 
ners  throw  out ; but  at  last  will  come  your  equi- 
noctial disappointment.  You  have  got  nothing  in 
America  but  stations.  You  hare  been  three  years 
teaching  them  the  art  of  war;  they  are  apt  scho- 
lars ; and  I will  venture  to  tell  your  lordships  that 
the  American  gentry  will  make  officers  enough  fit 
to  command  the  troops  of  all  the  European  powers. 
What  you  have  sent  there  arc  too  many  to  make 
peace — too  few  to  make  war.  If  you  conquer 
them,  what  then  ? You  cannot  make  them  respect 
you ; you  cannot  make  them  wear  your  cloth ; you 
will  plant  an  invincible  hatred  in  their  breasts 
against  you.  Coming  from  the  stock  they  do  they 
can  never  respect  you.  If  ministers  arc  founded 
in  saying  there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with  France, 
there  is  still  a moment  left ; the  point  of  honour  is 
still  safe.  France  must  be  ns  self-destroying  as 
England,  to  make  a treaty,  while  you  are  giving 
her  America,  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions 
a-ycar : the  intercourse  has  produced  everything 
to  France;  and  England,  Old  England,  must  pay 
for  all.  I have,  at  different  times,  made  different 
propositions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  offered.  The  plan  contained  in 
the  former  bill  is  now  impracticable  : the  present 
motion  will  tell  you  where  you  are,  and  what  you 
have  now  to  depend  upon.  It  may  produce  n 
respectable  division  in  America  and  unanimity  at 
home : it  will  give  America  an  option ; she  has 
yet  had  no  option.  You  have  said,  ‘ Lay  down 
your  arms ;’  and  she  has  given  you  the  Spartan 
answer — ‘ Come,  take.’  ” He  then  read  his  mo- 
tion, which  was  for  an  address  praying  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  tlie  most  speedy  and  effectual  mea- 
sures for  putting  a stop  to  such  fatal  hostilities, 
upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation,  namely, 
the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances ; nnd  so  put 
an  end  to  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,  which  hud 
served  only  to  sharpen  resentments  and  consolidate 
opposition,  and  which,  if  continued,  must  end  in 
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dissolving  all  tics  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  His  lordship  still  believed  that,  it  was 
a mere  question  of  money  and  taxes ; and  that,  if 
hostilities  were  stopped,  and  satisfaction  given  on 
those  points,  the  Americans  would  “ try  back”  and 
quit  the  paths  of  revolution.  “ My  proposal," 
said  he,  “ is  specific  : I mean  that  they  should 
have  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the 
right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money.  This  is  to 
be  done  instantaneously.  I will  get  out  of  my  bed 
to  move  it  on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  herald 
of  peace ; this  will  open  the  way  for  treaty ; this 
will  show  parliament  to  he  sincerely  disposed. 
Yet  still  much  must  be  left  to  treaty.”  He 
insisted  frequently  and  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  immediately  making  peace  with  America,  be- 
fore France  should  become  a party  in  the  war. 
The  French  court,  lie  observed,  was  too  w ise  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  separating  America  from 
Great  Britain  ; war  with  France  was  not  the  less 
certain  because  it  had  not  yet  been  declared ; it 
would  be  folly  in  France  to  declare  it  now,  while 
the  Americans  were  giving  full  employment  to  our 
arms,  and  pouring  into  her  lap  their  wealth  and 
produce,  which  France  was  enjoying  in  peace. 
He  was  answered  or  opposed  by  Lord  Gower, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  ; who  all  maintained 
that  a separation  from  Great  Britain,  with  abso- 
lute independence,  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
American  congress,  and  the  end  at  which  that 
parly  had  been  aiming  for  many  years ; that  con- 
cessions on  our  part  would  now  be,  not  merely 
useless,  but  ridiculous,  degrading,  and  encou- 
raging to  their  designs;  and  that  such  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  weakness  would  assuredly  draw  dow  n 
upon  us  the  contempt  of  our  friends  and  the  attacks 
of  our  foes,  who  would  believe  us  to  be  too  weak 
and  spiritless  even  to  defend  our  own  soil  and  our 
own  homes.  Lord  Lyttelton,  so  lately  a sort  of 
pupil  to  the  great  orator,  [expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  Chatham’s  despondency — despondency  in 
one  who  had  formerly  inspired  the  whole  nation 
with  the  most  exalted,  warlike,  and  heroic  feel- 
ings ! Lyttelton  asked  in  what  was  the  state  of 
America  calculated  to  make  Britain  des]>air  of 
reducing  her  to  her  former  obedience  ? Anarchy, 
he  said,  prevailed  there,  with  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  oppression  practised  on  the  loyal  party ; every 
law  was  trampled  under  foot  by  an  ambitious  fac- 
tion ; every  prison  was  filled  with  those  who 
would  not  join  the  scheme  of  congress,  and  other 
loyal  Americans  were  driven  into  exile  and  de- 
spoiled of  their  property : but  this  could  not  last — 
this  state  of  anarchy  would  swallow  up  those  who 
had  made  it.  He  reminded  Lord  C hatham  and 
the  other  peers  in  opposition  how  often  they  had 
denied  the  probability  or  possibility  of  a declaration 
of  independence ; and  how  often  they  had  declared 
that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  they  would  be  the 
first  in  endeavouring  to  compel  the  Americans  to 
renounce  the  fatal  scheme  and  return  to  their  duty. 
The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Manchester,  Lord 
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Camden,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough supported  the  motion;  and  later  in  the 
evening  Chatham  spoke  again.  L>rd  Weymouth 
had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  his  real  meaning. 

“ I will  tell  your  lordships  very  fairly  what  I wish 
for,”  said  Chatham  : “ I wish  for  a repeal  of  every 
oppressive  act  which  your  lordships  have  passed 
since  1163.  I would  put  our  brethren  in  Ame- 
rica precisely  on  'the  same  footing  they  stood  at 
that  period ; and  I should  expept  that,  being  left 
at  liberty  to  tax  themselves,  they  would  in  return 
contribute  to  our  common  burdens,  according  to 
their  means  and  abilities.  I will  move  your  lord- 
ships for  a bill  of  repeal,  as  the  only  means  left  to 
arrest  tliat  approaching  destruction  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  us.  I shall,  no  doubt,  hear  it  ob- 
jected, why  should  we  submit  or  concede?  Has 
America  done  anything  on  her  part  to  induce  us 
to  agree  to  so  large  a ground  of  concession?  But 
I will  tell  you,  my  lords,  why  I think  you  should 
concede : — you  have  been  the  aggressors  from  the 
beginning!”  A murmur  ran  through  the  House 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  encourage  the  Ame- 
ricans and  discourage  the  people  of  England. 
Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a majority  of  99  against  28.  On  the 
Cth  of  June  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament, 
with  thanks  to  the  Commons  for  the  zeal  and  pub- 
lic spirit  they  had  displayed  in  granting  large  and 
extraordinary  supplies ; and  with  the  expression 
of  the  hope  that,  under  the  divine  Providence,  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  his  great  forces  would  end 
the  war  in  the  present  campaign.* 

But  before  the  royal  speech  was  delivered  some 
unlucky  events  had  occurred  in  the  seat  of  war. 
As  the  detachment  which  Lord  Cornwallis  hod  led 
through  the  Jerseys  in  pursuit  of  Washington  lay 
in  winter  quarters  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, many  of  the  British  officers  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  went  to  enjoy  themselves  at  head-quar- 
ters in  New  York.  It  appears  also  that  the  men 
left  behind  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  Christmas 
festivities.  Moreover,  two  faults  had  been  com- 

!£.•  Just  before  UU  majesty  pronounced  hi*  gracious  speech  the 
speaker  mule  another  aildre**  to  him.  This  time  he  said  nothing  of 
the  great  bunions  of  the  people,  or  of  the  necessity  of  the  strictest 
economy,  hut  his  stat  -meat  of  bills  and  sums  passed  was  a lessnu  in 
itself.  " Your  majesty’s  loyal  Commons,”  said  he,  “ have  panel 
five  money  bills  for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The  first,  a bill 
for  enabling  your  majesty  to  defray  the  extra  expenses  of  the  Ame- 
rican war.  ami  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  gold  coin ; the 
second,  for  raising  five  millions  by  annuities,  and  for  establishing  a 
lottery  : another,  for  laying  a tax  upon  servants ; another,  for  lay- 
ing a tax  upon  auctions,  and  upon  sales  of  estates,  teases,  and  goods, 
by  auction ; and  another  for  granting  to  your  majesty  a certain  sum 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  for  appropriating  the  several  sums 
granted  in  this  session  to  uses  therein  provided ; to  which  your 
faithful  Commons,  Sir,  humbly  desire  jour  assent.  Your  Com- 
mons. Sir,  in  the  course  or  the  present  session,  have  applied  them- 
selves with  all  possible  diligence  to  public  I hi  sinus*  j and  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  procure  the  case,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of 
your  subjects;  and  have  granted  the  mast  ample  supplies.  They 
have  strengthened  the  band*  of  government,  and  hare  done  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  a speedy  and  effectual  reconciliation  with 
America.  They  arc  fully  conscious  how  necc**nry  it  L*  that  the 
troubles  in  America  should  be  amicably  settled  ; and  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  this  country  should  be  established  and  maintained 
over  all  your  majesty’s  dominions.  Your  faithful  Commons,  firm  ly 
relying  on  your  majesty’s  wisdom  and  true  regard  to  the  interest  of 
all  your  subjects,  have  strengthened  your  hands  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner ; and  have  every  right  to  expect  that  vour  majesty's  subjects  In 
America  will  return  to  a props1*  sense  of  their  duty,  ami  that  dis- 
order and  rebellion  will  give  place  to  peace  and  reconciliation.” 


milled ; the  troops  were  put  in  straggling  canton- 
ments far  apart;  and  one  of  the  most  critical 
points  was  entrusted  to  n body  of  Hessians,  who 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  American  people,  while 
their  commander,  Colonel  Rhalle,  or  Rawle,  was  a 
dull,  brave,  obstinate  man — a mere  sabreur  of  the 
old  school.  The  most  careless  confidence  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  cantonments,  arising  out  of  die 
belief  that  Washington's  army  was  entirely  dis- 
organized, and  that  the  Americans  would  neither 
attack  nor  wait  to  be  attacked  when  the  annual 
freezing  of  the  Delaware  should  enable  the  British 
to  cross  it.  Washington,  who  hod  spies  every- 
where, ascertained  the  situation  of  our  forces,  and 
resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a sudden  attack,  which 
might  save  Philadelphia,  and  induce  his  enemy  to 
fall  back  from  the  Delaware.  On  the  24th  of 
December  he  collected  his  regiments  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  some  higher  up,  some  lower 
down,  but  all  out  of  sight  of  the  British  and 
Hessians.  He,  however,  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  a considerable  force  at  Phila- 
delphia to  keep  down  die  royalists,  who  seemed 
threatening  to  rise  in  arms.  On  Christmas  day  he 
made  all  his  preparations  for  crossing  the  river  by 
night ; but  when  the  division  he  conducted  in  per- 
son got  to  their  boats  they  found  the  water  so  oh  • 
structed  with  ice,  that  they  could  scarcely  force  a 
passage  through  it,  and  it  was  thus  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  they  reached  the  left  bank, 
a little  above  Trenton,  where  Rhalle  lay  with  his 
Hessians.  At  the  same  time  General  Irvine  was 
crossing  the  river  lower  down  at  Trenton  ferry, 
with  orders  to  secure  a bridge  below  Trenton 
town,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Hessians  by  that 
road  ; and  General  Cadwallader  was  passing  over 
at  Dunk’s  Ferry  to  carry  a post  at  Mount  Holly. 
A trusty  spy  had  told  him  that  he  had  looked  into 
the  houses  where  the  British  and  Hessians  were 
quartered,  and  had  found  them  buried  in  sleep  and 
in  Christmas  drink.*  Washington  made  sure  of 
sweeping  nearly  all  the  cantonments;  but  Irvine 
and  Cadwallader  could  not  get  across  their  artil- 
lery, and  would  not  venture  without  it : they  re- 
turned to  the  right  bank,  and  left  the  com- 
mandcr-in-chicf  alone  ou  the  left.  It  was  four 
o’clock  before  Washington  could  get  his  own  divi- 
sion, which  consisted  of  2500  of  his  best  men,  into 
motion,  and  then  he  had  to  march  eight  or  nine 
miles  before  he  came  upon  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
But  those  mercenaries  slept  on,  and,  though  it  was 
eight  o’clock  and  daylight  before  the  Americans 
arrived,  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  almost 

• Stedman  on  thin  occasion  does  not  accuse  the  Hendons  of drunk- 
erics*.  I»ut  of  *omethiug  fir  worse.  “ The  Hessum,”  hewnys,  **  since 
they  had  l*ero  quartered  at  Trenton,  had  Riven  way  to  a laxity  or 
discipline  and  an  inattention,  that  proceeded  from  a knowledge 
of  the  enervated  situation  of  the  enemy,  nu  t of  the  improbability  of 
their  adopting  any  offensive  measure*  against  them.  It  i«  not,  there- 
fore. wonderful  that  they  neglected  the  mean,  of  securing  themselves 
from  a surmise,  nor  tliat  the  Americans  were  suffered  to  proceed  on 

their  march  without  molestation When  Khntle  endeavoured 

to  collect  his  troops  many  of  hi*  men  were  absent  ou  pillaging  par- 
tic*,  and  those  who  Were  on  the  spot  were  more  busily  employed  in 
securing  their  plunder  than  in  putting  the  town  in  a proper  slate  ol 
defence.  ” 
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surrounded  in  the  town  before  they  fired  a musket. 
At  the  first  crash  of  mingled  musketry  and  artil- 
lery— Washington  had  brought  several  field-pieces 
with  him — Rhalle  ran  out  into  the  street,  assem- 
bled nil  that  he  could  of  his  three  regiments,  und 
bravely  charged  Washington’s  main  body  ; but  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  attack  he  was  brought 
down  mortally  wounded  by  an  American  rifle, 
and  then  his  men  endeavoured  to  retreat  towards 
Princetown,  a place  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
river,  where  General  I icslic  was  cantoned.  But  by 
this  time  every  road  was  blocked  up  in  force  by 
the  Americans,  who,  in  addition  to  their  own 
artillery,  had  now  got  possession  of  all  the  field- 
pieces  in  Trenton.  After  a short  hesitation  and 
very  little  fighting — for  only  about  twenty  of  them 
were  killed — the  Hessians,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a thousand,  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans  two  privates  were 
killed,  two  frozen  to  death,  and  one  officer  and 
three  or  four  privates  wounded.  About  five  hun- 
dred Hessians,  among  whom  wrere  a troop  of 
light  horse,  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of  Trenton 
towards  the  bridge  which  General  Irvine  was  to 
have  seized,  got  safely  off  by  crossing  the  bridge 
and  retreating  down  the  river  to  Bordcntown.  As 
that  road  was  open,  nearly  the  whole  force  might 
have  escaped  by  it,  if  the  Hessians  had  had  any 
presence  of  mind,  and  had  moved  from  the  town 
m time.*  If  Count  Donop,  who  commanded 
another  division  of  Hessians  two  thousand  strong, 
had  not  made  an  absurd  movement  from  Borden- 
town  two  days  before,  he  might,  by  a rapid  move- 
ment and  a march  ef  only  six  miles,  have  retaken 
the  prisoners  made  at  Trenton,  and  driven  Wash- 
ington into  the  Delaware  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery  and  of  a good  part  of  his  men.  But 
Donop,  having  left  only  a guard  of  eighty  men  at 
Bordentown,  had  gone  down  the  river  in  quest  of 
a phantom, t and  was  now  eighteen  miles  from 
Trenton.  As,  however,  even  slow  Germans 
might,  in  cases  of  emergency,  march  with  bag, 
baggage,  and  artillery  eighteen  miles  in  twelve 
hours,  os  there  was  a strong  division  of  Bri- 
tish at  Princetown,  about  fifteen  miles  above 
Trenton,  and  as  Generals  Irvine  and  Cadwal- 
lader  either  could  not  or  wrouhl  not  come  to  his 
support,  Washington  was  obliged  to  think  of  re- 
treating as  soon  as  he  had  refreshed  his  people; 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  he  re- 
crossed the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  six  field- 
pieces,  and  all  the  stores  and  other  booty  he  had 
inude.  The  expedition  had  a surprising  effect 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Americans,  and  all  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Hitherto  his  raw 
recruits  hud  looked  upon  the  veteran  Hessians 
with  fcar’and  dismay.  To  break  the  spell  and  to 
convince  the  inhabitants  tluit  his  success  was  not, 

• Cap*.  Harris'*  Journal. 

♦ Tbr  «l.«y  before  t'hri.tmiu-day,  when  he  idotcI  in  rtraed, 
Washington  had  wnt  nil  the  bcry«  nn«l  vagabond*  he*  could  collect,  to 

onpoaite  Hordcnlown . Doiiop  mistook  them  Tor  a tighting 
division  of  the  American  army,  nod.  therefore,  moved  in  Match  of 
them. 
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as  many  suggested,  a mere  fiction,  Washington  dis- 
patched all  his  prisoners  to  Philadelphia,  and 
caused  them,  in  their  abject  state,  to  be  paraded 
through  all  the  streets  of  the  town.  His  good  fortune, 
however,  made  him  rash.  In  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  Delaware  was  completely  frozen  over,  and 
the  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  his  army  and  artillery. 
He  resolved  to  recover  the  Jerseys,  and,  sending 
Generals  Cadwalluder,  Irvine,  and  Mifliin  across 
the  ice  with  between  3000  and  4000  men,  he  him- 
self recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  (1776),  and  took  post  at  Trenton,  which  had 
not  yet  been  re-occupied  by  our  arms.  When 
united  his  whole  force  must  considerably  have  ex- 
ceeded 6000  men,  for  his  recent  exploit  had 
brought  in  many  recruits,  and  those  whose  time  of 
service  was  up,  agreed  to  remain  a little  longer 
upon  receiving  a bounty  of  ten  dollars  per  man. 
But  General  Grant,  with  a strong  body  of  British 
and  auxiliary  troops,  had  advanced  from  Bruns- 
wick, and  had  joined  General  Leslie  at  Princetown  ; 
and  I»rd  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  England  when  news  arrived  at  New 
York  of  the  affair  at  Trenton,  had  rapidly  returned 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Jersey  army,  was  in 
Princetown  on  the  1st  of  Janunry,  and  had  there 
concentrated  all  the  troops  he  had  on  the  Dela- 
ware river.  And  on  the  2nd  of  January,  some 
days  sooner  than  the  Americans  expected  him, 
Cornwallis  descended  from  Princetown,  drove  the 
enemy’s  outposts  before  him,  and  by  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  reached  Trenton.  Washington 
retired  across  the  Assumpinck,  a creek,  as  the 
Americans  cull  it,  which  runs  through  that 
town.  The  British  attempted  to  follow  him ; 
but,  finding  the  fords  of  the  creek  guarded 
by  artillery,  they  desisted,  and  began  to  kindle 
their  fires  and  spread  their  blankets.  • The  Ame- 
ricans also  kindled  their  fires  nnd  spread  their 
blankets ; and  then  a cannonade  was  begun,  and 
kept  up  on  both  sides  till  it  was  pitch  dark. 
Cornwallis  resolved,  with  a full  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, to  bring  on  a general  engagement  in  the 
morning  : Washington,  aware  of  his  intention,  re- 
solved to  fly  by  night.*  He  would  have  rccrossed 
the  Deluware  if  he  had  been  able;  but  a rapid, 
temporary  thaw  had  set  in,  and  the  ice  was  reported 
rotten  and  unsafe.  In  this  desperate  dilemma  he 
culled  a council  of  war,  and  proposed  the  only 
thing  thut  could  be  done — to  leave  Philadelphia  to 
itself,  and  strike  across  the  country  by  an  open  and 
circuitous  road,  and  get  into  the  rear  of  Prince- 
town,  where  Cornwallis  had  not  left  any  consider- 
able force.  The  plan  was  of  course  adopted,  the  bag- 
gage was  silently  packed  up,  and  sent  off,  and  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  renewing  their 

• The  movement*  of  the  IlritUli  army  were  generally  Itetrayrd  be* 
forehand  to  the  American*,  and  occasionally  in  a way  which  force* 
the  convirtion  that  there  were  traitor*  at  our  head -quarter*.  Wash- 
ington knew  the  importance  of  Nnel-tmlee  money,  and  often  em- 
ployed that  mean*  of  corruption.  Jiu4  nt  Ihi*  critical  moment,  w t*ea 
correct  intelligence  war  *o  important,  Mr-  Robert  Morri*  raitel. 
on  hU  private  credit  In  Philadelphia,  a On  I.  in  *prei>'.  which  he 
transmitted  to  Washington,  " who  employed  it  in  procuring  iafor 
matinu  not  otherwise  to  hare  been  obtained.' Marihall,  Life  <f 
ff’aiAingttM, 
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bivouac-fires  and  leaving  their  advanced  pickets  and 
several  small  parties  to  guard  for  a time  the  fords 
of  Assumpinck  Creek,  the  American  army,  muter 
than  Quakers,  stole  away  by  the  road  called  the 
Quaker  Road.  As  day  dawned  they  discovered 
the  British  regiments — the  17th  and  55th — in  full 
march  from  Prince  town  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  Trenton.  The  morning  w as  so  foggy  that  the 
English  at  first  mistook  the  Americans  for  Hes- 
sians. A fierce  conflict  ensued,  and  for  some 
time  the  two  British  regiments  most  gallantly 
resisted  the  whole  of  Washington’s  army.  Colonel 
Mawhood,  who  commanded,  posted  them  on  some 
rising  ground  between  Princetown  and  the  enemy, 
sent  back  his  baggage  waggons  along  the  road, 
and  dispatched  orders  for  the  40th  regiment, 
that  lay  at  Princetown,  to  come  up  instantly 
to  his  assistance.  When  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced he  opened  a heavy  discharge  of  artil- 
lery upon  them,  which  did  the  more  execu- 
tion, as  they  were  huddled  together  in  a most  un- 
military fashion,  and  were  absolutely  moving  with- 
out forming  into  lines.  Thus  their  van  was  soon 
thrown  into  disorder;  and  then  the  17th  regiment 
rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets  and  drove 
them  back  pell-mell  to  a ravine  which  separated 
them  from  their  rear.  In  attempting  to  rally 
this  rabble-rout.  General  Mercer,  described  as 
a valuable  officer,  who  had  served  with  Washing- 
ton during  his  campaigns  against  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  Ohio,  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
van  was  in  fact  thoroughly  beaten  when  Wash- 
ington galloped  up  to  the  ravine,  got  his  main 
body  into  something  like  order,  and  encouraged 
them  by  his  cheers  and  his  fearless  example  to 
cross  it  and  attack  the  British — who,  after  all,  were 
only  two  regiments,  and  those,  numerically,  not 
strong  ones.  But  a terrible  slaughter  ensued  be- 
fore he  could  get  across  that  line  : Colonels  Haslet 
and  Potter,  Captain  Neal  of  the  American  artillery, 
Captain  Fleming,  and  five  others  of  Washing- 
ton’s best  officers  were  killed  near  the  ravine,  and 
he  himself  had  several  hair-breadth  escapes.  The 
number  of  his  men  that  fell,  killed  or  wounded, 
was,  as  usual,  carefully  concealed;  but  it  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  It  was  assumed  by 
British  officers — and  apparently  without  much 
presumption — that  if  the  40th  had  come  up  in 
lime  from  Princetown  they  could  have  kept  the 
Americans  in  play,  blundering  at  that  ravine,  until 
Cornw'allis  could  have  taken  them  in  the  rear, 
when  the  surrender  or  annihilation  of  their  w hole 
army  must  have  been  all  hut  inevitable.  But  the 
40th  were  slow  in  moving,  and  Washington,  after 
several  efforts,  succeeded  in  severing  the  brave  17th 
from  the  55th ; and  that  success  got  him  out  of  his 
predicament.  The  17th,  nevertheless,  cut  their  way 
through  his  main  body  and  rear,  and  marched  on 
for  Trenton.  The  55th  ; less  brave  or  less  fortunate, 
fell  back  to  Princetown,  and  thence  retreated 
with  the  40th  to  New  Brunswick ; but  these  two 
latter  regiments  lost  a great  number  in  prisoners, 
not  so  much  on  the  field  as  in  the  Blow  operations 
VOL.  i. 


of  escorting  stores  and  artillery  from  Princetown, 
which  place  was  open  and  untenable.  Washington 
entered  it,  but  could  find  no  rest  there,  for  Lord 
Cornwallis  hud  discovered  his  ruse  und  was  now 
close  in  his  rear.  As,  however,  the  great  object 
of  the  English  general’s  solicitude  w as  New  Bruns- 
wick  and  not  Princetown,  and  as  our  troops 
diverged  by  a road  to  the  right,  Washington  was 
enabled  to  clear  out  and  to  reach  and  cross  Mill- 
stone River,  breaking  down  the  bridge  behind 
him  to  stop  pursuit.  That  night  lA>rd  Cornwallis 
lay  at  New  Brunswick,  and  there  he  continued  to 
lie  for  many  days,  during  which  time  Washington 
overran  the  greater  part  of  East  and  West  Jersey, 
made  himself  master  of  the  coast  opposite  to 
Staten  Island,  by  seizing  Newark,  Elizabeth  Town, 
and  Woodbridgc,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Morris  Town,  a place  naturully  strong  and  difficult 
of  access,  situated  among  hills,  with  a fine  country 
in  the  rear,  abounding  in  supplies.  Wc  had  thus 
for  the  time  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys, 
and  had  left  the  inhabitants  who  had  declared  for 
us  in  a woeful  condition.  They  had  been  harassed 
and  plundered  by  the  British  and  by  the  Hessians, 
and  now  they  were  plundered  and  harassed  by  the 
army  of  congress.  Washington,  however,  did 
what  he  could  to  stop  the  rapacious  hands  and  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  his  New'  Englanders,  backwc  od- 
men,  and  Virginians ; and,  when  something  like 
order  was  restored  in  the  colony,  he  issued  a pro- 
clamation mercifully  absolving  all  those  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  tendered  by  the  king’s 
commissioners,  and  promising  them  friendship 
and  protection  on  condition  of  their  taking  another 
oath  prescribed  by  congress.  The  large  majority 
of  the  Jersey-men  swore  as  he  wished;  and,  while 
not  a few  of  them  joined  his  nrmy,  others,  pretend- 
ing still  to  be  good  royalists,  acted  as  his  spies  in 
the  English  cantonments  and  even  at  General 
Howe’s  head-quarters  in  New  York.  Making 
every  possible  allowance  for  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  country  he  had  to  guard,  in  order  to  cover 
the  Jerseys,  Howe’s  conduct  must  still  lie  open  to 
severe  blame.  “ In  all  these  transactions,”  says 
Stcdman,  “ there  was  something  inexplicable  to 
the  rational  part  of  mankind,  who  could  not,  by  any 
well  founded  arguments,  defend  the  manner  in 
w hich  the  troops  were  cantoned.  They  could  not 
account  for  so  slender  an  establishment  being  left 
at  the  tw'o  barriers,  Trenton  and  Bordentown. 
The  neglecting  to  fortify  those  posts  nearest  the 
enemy,  and  most  in  danger,  seemed  to  them  un- 
pardonable ; the  placing  the  British  in  the  greatest 
number  farthest  from  the  enemy,  in* the  rear  of  the 
Hessians;  the  not  retaking,  instantly,  the  posts  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Delaware,  which  posts  covered 
the  whole  province  of  Jersey ; — all  these  circum- 
stances were  generally  animadverted  on  with  much 
severity.”*  But  what  was  far  more  extraordinary 
than  all  these  blunders,  was  the  fact  that  General 
How  e,  though  at  only  a few  miles*  distance,  with  a 
far  superior  force,  with  a good  fleet  at  command, 
• History  of  the  American  war. 
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wane,  and  as  the  British  troops  were  extremely 
fatigued,  having  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights,  they 
formed  themselves  into  an  oblong  square,  and  lay 
upon  their  arms  till  morning.  When  they  moved 
they  soon  came  to  the  bridge,  and  there  they  found 
General  Wooster  with  his  field  pieces,  and  two 
strong  columns  drawn  up  on  the  river  bank. 
Moat  fortunately,  however,  their  guide  led  them  to 
a ford  three  miles  above  the  bridge,  and  there  they 
crossed  and  got  between  Worcester  and  their  ships. 
But,  though  disconcerted  by  this  rapid  manoeuvre, 
the  Americans  followed,  fighting  or  skirmishing 
nearly  all  the  way  to  Camp’s  Point.  But  the  fare- 
well greeting  of  the  English  was  memorable.  Sir 
William  Erskine  put  himself  at  the  head  of  400 
men,  charged  and  broke  the  two  American  columns, 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  country  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  They  left  behind  them,  dead  on 
the  field,  General  Wooster,  several  field  officers, 
and  a great  many  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  about  200.  The 
rest  got  unmolested  on  board  their  transports  and 
returned  to  New  York.* 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  Americans  re- 
taliated in  .kind ; for,  having  learned  that  we 
had.  a quantity  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  forage, 
and  other  commodities  deposited  in  a slovenly 
manner  on  Long  Island,  at  a place  called 
Sagghi  or  Saggy  Harbour,  they  resolved  to  de- 
stroy them  by  a night  attack.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken  by  one  Colonel  Meigs,  a Connec- 
ticut-man,  who  had  been  trained  under  Arnold, 
and  had  been  present  at  the  attempt  to  storm  the 
lower  town  of  Quebec.  Meigs,  with  his  detach- 
ment, crossed  the  Sound  in  whale  boats,  got  to 
Saggy  Harbour  before  the  break  of  day,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  an  attack  upon  the  place. 
Though  he  met  with  more  resistance  than  he  ex- 
pected from  the  crews  of  some  English  merchant- 
men and  an  armed  schooner,  he  succeeded  in  set- 
ting fire  to  the  store-houses  and  to  some  of  the 
shipping:  he  also  took  about  90  prisoners;  and 
then  returned  glorious  and  triumphant  to  his  own 
fireside  at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut.  A few  weeks 
later,  one  Colonel  Barton  rivalled  Meigs  in  ven- 
turousness and  rapidity  of  movement.  In  the 
winter  of  the  preceding  year,  when  Washington 
had  fled  to  the  Delaware  before  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Colonel  Ilarcourt,  commanding  our  light  horse,  took 
prisoner  Charles  Lee,  who  had  deserted  from  our 
service,  in  which  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
gone  over  to  the  Americans,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  rank  of  major-general.  Lee,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  join  Washington  with  3000  men,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a party  of  Harcourt’s  horse.  Accord- 
ing to  a British  officer,  he  behaved  in  as  cowardly 
a manner  in  this  transaction  as  he  had  behaved 
dishonourably  in  every  other,  and,  after  firing  one 
or  two  shots  from  the  house,  came  out  and  entreated 
our  troops  to  spare  his  lifc.t  He  told  liis  captors 

* Siedmao . — Gordon. — Burke,  in  Ann.  Begirt.— Marshall. — Carlo 
Botta. 

f Captain  Harris's  Journal. — Harris  adds— “ Had  ho  behaved  wilh 
proper  spirit  1 should  have  pUied  him,  and  wished  that  his  energies! 


that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  three  things : — 1 at. 
That  the  New  England-men  would  fight ; 2nd. 
That  America  was  unanimous ; and  3rd.  That 
she  could  afford  two  men  for  our  one.*  His  loss 
was  considered  a severe  blow  to  the  American 
cause.  Lee  had  been  a soldier  almost  from  his 
birth,  and  had  seen  much  service  during  the  last 
war,  in  Portugal  under  Burgoyne,  and  in  America 
under  Chatham’s  favourite  generals.  His  military 
knowledge  was  great,  and  he  had  been  exceedingly 
useful  informing  and  disciplining  the  revolutionary 
armies.  He  was  also  well  acquainted  with  modern 
languages  and  with  most  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe,  so  that  he  was  considered  as  capable 
of  diplomacy  as  of  war.  The  British  officers  who 
took  him  boasted  they  had  taken  the  American 
palladium.t  They  expected  that  he  would  be  shot 
at  once — and,  according  to  the  military  code  and 
practice  of  all  European  nations,  a court-martial 
on  a mere  identification  of  his  person  over  a 
drum-head,  would  have  settled  the  fate  of  the  de- 
serter. But  General  Howe  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, from  mercy  or  from  policy,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  proceed  upon  these  bloody  canons,  and 
Lee  was  kept  at  New  York  as  a close  prisoner  in  a 
rivate  house.  Washington  proposed  giving  six 
Iessian  field  officers,  captured  at  Trenton,  in  ex- 
change for  him ; but  it  was  replied  that,  os  Lee  was 
a deserter  from  the  king’s  service,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  a prisoner  of  war,  or  be  exchanged 
by  cartel.  Congress  then  took  up  the  business,  and 
resolved,  that,  since  Major-General  Lee  had  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  provost-marshal, 
“ instead  of  being  enlarged  on  his  pnrole,  accord- 
ing to  the  humane  practice  that  had  taken  place 
with  officers  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  troops,”  General  Wash- 
ington should  be  directed  to  inform  General  Howe 
that  five  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell — the  officer  who  had 
sailed  into  Boston  with  his  300  men  after  Howe 
was  gone — should  be  thrown  into  close  confinement, 
and  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  treatment 
which  Lee  should  receive.  And,  as  Campbell  had 
been  left  at  Boston,  the  revolutionary  council  of 
that  colony  were  instructed  to  look  to  him.  That 
council  ot  fierce  New  Englanders  seem  to  have 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
spite  on  a brave  and  gentlemanly  officer.  They 
stripped  him  of  his  property,  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life,  took  from  him  and  from  all  his  offi- 
cers their  side-arms  and  sold  them , threw  him 
into  a loathsome  dungeon,  in  the  common  gaol  of 
Concord,  and  decorated  his  unwholesome  apart- 
ment with  the  ornaments  of  the  gallows  or 

hud  been  exerted  ia  a better  ranee.  I could  hardly  refrain  from 
tear*  when  I first  saw  him,  and  thought  of  the  miserable  fate  in 
which  his  oltstlnacy  had  involved  him." — Siedman  says  that  Lee.  not 
fancying  there  was  any  enemy  near  him.  hail  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  tli re©  miles  from  his  army,  and  had  stop(>cd  at  a house  to 
breakfast;  and  that  Harcourt  galloped  up  to  the  house,  surprised 
the  sentinel*.  forced  open  the  door,  and  made  I.e©  prisoner,  as  well 
as  a French  who  was  breakfasting  with  him.  Leo 

was  instantly  mounted  uul  carried  with  all  haste  to  New  York. 

• Captain  Harris. 

+ (Jordon. 
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gibbet.*  Washington  felt  that  this  was  going  a 
great  deal  too  far  ; and  lie  may  also  have  appre- 
hended retaliation  upon  his  officers  who  were  pri- 
soners in  our  hands,  and  who  were  at  that  moment 
more  than  300  in  number,  while  the  Americans 
had  scarcely  more  than  50  British  officers  in  their 
hands.  On  the  28th  of  February,  after  receiving 
Colonel  Campbell’s  letter,  which  Howe  transmitted 
to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Boston — 
“ You  will  observe  that  exactly  the  same  treatment 
is  to  be  shown  to  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  Hes- 
sian officers  that  General  Howe  shows  to  General 
Lee,  and,  os  he  is  only  confined  to  u commodious 
house  with  genteel  accommodations,  we  have  no 
right  or  reason  to  be  more  severe  upon  Colonel 
Campbell,  who  I would  wish  should  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  his  present  situation,  and  put 
into  a bouse  where  he  may  live  comfortably.** 
On  the  10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  Rhode  Island  militia,  with  several 
other  militia  officers  and  volunteers,  chiefly  Rhode 
Islanders,  to  the  number  of  forty,  crossed  over  by 
night  from  Warwick  Neck  to  Rhode  Island,  w ith 
the  intention  of  surprising  and  seizing  General 
Prescot,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the 
British  troops  there.  Barton  no  doubt  had  re- 
ceived good  intelligence  from  the  people  of  the 
island.  Prcscot*s  hend-quurters  were  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  shore : he  wus  guarded  by  only  one  sentinel  at 
a time,  and  the  nearest  body  of  troops  were  above 
a mile  off;  no  patrols  were  posted  on  the  shore, 
the  general  depending  solely  on  a guard-ship  that 
lay  in  a hay.  Barton  and  his  company  crossed  over 
in  two  row-boats,  landed  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  lay  there  till  near  midnight,  and  then 
advancing  with  great  caution,  they  surprised  the 
sentinel  at  the  gate,  took  the  general  in  his  bed, 
und,  w ithout  allowing  him  time  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
they  hurried  him  to  their  boats  and  away  to  the 
main-land.  It  is  said  that  they  reached  the  con- 
tinent before  Prescot  was  missed  on  the  island. 
That  general’s  imprudence  almost  merited  any 
thing  that  could  be  done  to  him.  The  New  Eng- 
landers announced  that  they  would  hang  him  if 
Howe  shot  Lee,  and  they  treated  him  in  the  inter- 
val with  much  harshness,  in  order  to  press  for  an 
exchange — general  for  general.  Congress  re- 
warded Barton  by  voting  him  an  elegant  sword,  t 
In  the  mean  time  Washington,  who  had  been 
greatly  reinforced,  had  quitted  his  encampment  at 
Courland  Manor,  and  had  taken  up  a still  stronger 

* In  a letter  In  hU  commander  in  chief.  General  Howe,  dated  Con- 
cord (rani,  the  1 tth  of  February,  1777.  Colonel  t’amplicll,  nfler  alating 
Mini  lie  *xa  lodged,  in  the  drjHh  of  winter,  with  the  frost  and  snow 
in  the  extreme,  in  a dirty,  unbiased  dungeon  of  twrhc  or  thirteen 
feet  M|nare,  and  shut  out  from  tin?  adjoining  yard  by  two  doors,  with 
donlilii  looks  and  holts,  and  mentioning  oilier  set er-ties  and  jiri- 
\alion«  to  which  lie  was  subjected,  too  disgusting  to  lie  i|uo|ed, 
adds:—"  The  attendance  of  a single  servant  i>  also  denied  me,  and 
every  vUil  from  a friend  |K>kitiv<‘ly  refused  ; in  short.  Sir,  was  a Are 
to  happen  in  any  chamber  of  the  gaol,  which  is  all  wood,  the  rhim- 
ney  -stacks  executed.  I might  perish  in  the  flames  before  the  gaoler 
could  go  through  the  ceremonv  of  unholtiug  the  doors;  although,  to 
do  him  justice,  iu  his  station,  I really  think  him  a man  of  humanity; 
LU  house  i*  so  remote,  that  any  rail  from  within,  especially  if  ||hj 
wind  was  high,  might  lie  long  of  reaching  him  effectually.'' 

t Stcdmau. — Oorduu. — Morslioll. 


[Book  I. 

position  at  Middle  Brook,  with  entrenchments  and 
well-garnished  batteries  in  his  front  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Howe,  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  field  at  least  two  months  earlier,  left  Newr 
York  and  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  Jerseys.  As 
the  American  lines  at  Middle  Brook  were  so  for- 
midable— though  not  so  terrible  but  that  they 
might  have  been  carried  at  the  bayonet’s  point — it 
was  Lhis  object  to  tempt  Washington  from  them. 
After  trying  other  expedients  he,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  retreated  with  seeming  precipitation  from  a 
position  he  had  taken  up  in  front  of  Middle  Brook, 
evacuated  the  town  of  Brunswick,  and  ordered  his 
main  body  to  retire  [to  Amboy.  Washington  fell 
into  the  snare : he  detached  large  bodies  of  Iris 
troops  to  pursue  Howe,  who  [threw  a bridge  over 
the  narrow  channel  that  separates  Staten  Island 
from  the  continent,  and  sent  over  part  of  his  bag- 
gage and  a small  number  of  men.  Upon  this 
Washington  himself  moved  from  Middle  Brook, 
abandoned  what  had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to 
create,  and  advanced  to  Quibble  Town.  The  rest 
of  Howe’s  scheme  was  well  conceived,  but  by  the 
slowness  of  his  execution  Washington  was  once 
more  allowed  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness.  The  mass  of  the  British  army  moved 
back  by  different  routes,  in  order  to  get  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  and  by  intervening  between  him  and  the 
hills  to  bring  hint  to  battle  on  open  ground.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  the  command  of  our  van,  but  he 
could  not  begin  his  march  till  the  26th  of  June — 
at  least  two  days  too  late.  His  lordship,  however, 
had  not  marched  far  when  he  fell  in  with  Washing- 
ton’s advanced  body,  who  were  three  thousandfctron*, 
advantageously  posted,  and  well  provided  with 
artillery.  The  British,  nevertheless,  attacked  them 
with  such  fury  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and  fled  rather  than  retreated,  leaving  behind  them 
some  of  their  cannons  and  two  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Lord  Cornwallis  pursued  the 
fugitives  as  far  as  Westfield ; but,  as  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  excessive,  and  as  there  were  woods  beyond 
that  place,  he  halted  there  for  the  night,  and  thus 
allowed  the  Americans  to  get  hack  to  their  old 
position  on  the  hills.  Washington  had  seen  hia 
error,  and  had  quitted  Quibble  Town  and  had  begun 
to  retreat  two  or  three  hours  before  the  engagement. 
On  the  28th  of  June  Howe  called  in  all  his  de- 
tachments, concentrated  his  army  at  Amboy,  and, 
on  the  following  day,  passed  in  earnest  over  to 
Staten  Island,  leaving  Washington  entire  master 
of  the  Jerseys.  He  had  suddenly  altered  his  whole 
plan  of  operation.  The  fleet,  with  transports,  was 
collected  at  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  he  crammed  his  troops,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  in  the  holds  of  these  vessels,  thereby 
exposing  them  to  the  chances  of  a greater  mortality 
than  they  would  have  run  the  risk  of  if  they  had 
attacked  Washington  in  his  lines.  Howe’s  officer* 
were  at  a loss  to  divine  what  he  meant  to  do.  Some 
knew  that  he  w as  expected  to  ascend  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General  Bur- 
goyne,  who  was  moving  in  an  opposite  direction 
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from  Canada,  with  the  intention  of  descending 
from  Ticonderoga  towards  Albany ; and  it  is  as- 
sumed that  if  Howe  had  proceeded  in  that  direc- 
tion, or  had  only  detached  two  thousand  men  to 
Albany,  the  sad  catastrophe  which  bcfel  our  army 
from  Canada  would  never  have  happened.  But 
Howe  apparently  thought  that  Burgoyne  might 
shift  for  himself,  and  that  the  grand  object  of  his 
own  campaign  must  now  be  the  taking  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  this  end  he  had  embarked  the  mass 
of  his  army  on  the  5th  of  July ; but  it  was  the 
23rd  before  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  it 
was  the  30th  before  he  got  round  the  coast  to  the 
Capes  of  Delaware  * It  was  the  worst  time  of  the 
year  for  such  a voyage,  as  the  southerly  wind  at 
that  season  usually  blows  nineteen  days  out  of 
twenty,  and  his  course  was  to  the  southward.  His 
original  intention  was  to  have  gone  up  the  Dela- 
ware from  its  mouth  to  Philadelphia ; but,  deterred 
by  intelligence  that  the  Americans  had  raised  pro- 
digious impediments  on  that  river,  he  again 
changed  his  mind,  and  stood  away  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Elk,  which  opens  on  Chesapcak  Bay.  The 
baffling  winds  continued,  as  every  one  w'ho  knew 
the  country  predicted  they  would,  so  that  the  fleet 
did  not  make  the  Chesapeak  till  the  middle  of 
August.  The  soldiers  seemed  worn  out  by  this 
long  confinement  on  ship-board — the  horses  had 
for  the  most  part  become  nearly  useless.  He  then 
proceeded  up  the  river,  but  it  was  the  28th  of 
August  before  his  troops  were  landed  and  formed 
at  Elk  head;  and  it  was  the  2nd  of  September 
before  he  put  his  van  in  motion  on  the  road  leading 
to  Philadelphia.  On  the  3rd  his  advanced  body 
fell  in  with  some  detachments  of  the  enemy,  scat- 
tered them,  and  took  post  on  Iron  Hill  (their  posi- 
tion), which  commanded  a view  of  the  Delaware 
river.t  Howe  followed,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
his  whole  army  moved  onward  in  two  columns. 
On  the  11th  they  got  Bight  of  the  American  army; 
for  Washington  had  been  allowed  ten  times  more 
than  time  enough  to  march  from  Middle  Brook 
back  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Brandywine  river,  which,  on  his  present  line  of 
march,  Howe  must  necessarily  cross  in  order  to 
get  at  the  great  object  of  his  campaign.  Nay,  the 
Americans  had  had  time  to  erect  batteries  and 
other  works  at  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine, 
and  to  strengthen  positions  which  were  naturally 
strong,  on  some  rising  wooded  ground,  a little  in 
the  rear  of  the  fords.  Notwithstanding  their  for- 
midable position,  Howe  instantly  resolved  to  attack 
them  ; and  this  time  his  attack  was  made  both 
with  judgment  and  celerity.  He  threw  forward, 
under  General  Knyphausen,  the  second  division, 
consisting  of  two  British  brigades,  the  Hessians, 
and  a corps  of  riflemen  or  rangers,  who  marched  in 
a direct  line  to  the  principal  ford,  called  Chad’s 
ford,  and  drove  a detachment  of  Americans  into 

• General  Clinton  vu  left  nt  New  York  with  seventeen  battalions, 
the  loyal  American  militia,  and  a regiment  of  light  horse. 

t The  affair  of  Iron  Hill  was  rather  a warm  one.  Harm,  whom 
journal  l*  unfortunately  very  short,  waa  shot  through  the  leg  in  the 

attack  on  the  hill. 


the  river.  Howe  then  advanced  himself,  placed 
some  guns  in  battery  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
began  a well-sustained  fire  on  the  American  works 
and  lines.  The  Americans  replied,  and  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  except  defending  that  ford.  But 
in  the  mean  while  Lord  Cornwallis  had  quietly  slid 
off  in  the  rear  of  Howe,  and  by  marching  u few 
miles  round  had  crossed  the  forks  of  the  Brandywine, 
and  was  now  getting  on  Washington’s  flank.  When 
Cornwallis  fired  his  cannon — the  concerted  signal 
— in  that  direction,  the  Americans  fell  into  great 
confusion,  and  Knyphausen  with  his  division  rushed 
across  at  Chad’s  ford,  and  drove  them  from  their 
batteries  and  entrenchments  there  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  artillery  they  left  behind  them 
was  turned  against  them.  Shortly  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, after  beating  Sullivan,  who  had  been  de- 
tached to  keep  him  in  check,  driving  him  back 
into  a wood  behind  Birmingham,  and  then  out  of 
the  wood,  came  briskly  up  the  Philadelphia  side  of 
the  river,  and  another  general  debacle  took  place. 
The  Americans  fled  by  all  the  roads  that  were 
open  to  them,  and  by  many  a wood  and  wild  where 
there  were  no  roads  at  all.  With  such  men  as  he 
could  keep  together,  Washington  retreated  to  Ches- 
ter. His  march  was  encumbered  with  baggage 
and  artillery ; yet  no  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  night  without  disturb- 
ance in  Chester,  Howe  remaining  on  the  field  of 
battle,  eight  miles  off.*  On  the  following  morning 
Washington  marched  by  Derby  to  Philadelphia, 
and  there  he  was  allowed  two  whole  days  to  collect 
his  scattered  troops  and  remove  his  stores.  The 
Americans  suffered  considerably  in  this  battle ; 300 
of  them  were  killed,  about  600  wounded,  and  400 
taken  prisoners.  The  British  did  not  acknowledge 
more  than  100  killed  and  400  wounded. 

It  was  at  Brandywine  that  the  famed  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  first  came  into  action  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans.  This  warm-hearted  and 
warm-headed  young  Frenchman  had  imbibed  the 
political  notions  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  sowing  the  seeds 
of  revolution  in  France;  and  he  had  been  fur- 
ther converted  by  the  adroit  representations  of 
Silas  Deane,  the  friend  of  John  the  Painter. 
La  Fayette  was  at  that  moment  (in  1776)  scarcely 
nineteen  years  old;  but  he  was  a marquis,  and 
had  money;  and  it  was  hoped  by  Deane  that, 
between  the  old  French  animosities  against  England 
and  the  new  political  philosophy  so  fashionable  at 
Paris,  and  the  ardent  love  of  war  natural  to  French- 
men, his  example  would  be  follow  ed  by  other  men  of 
rank  and  property.  As  La  Fayette  spoke  no  Eng- 
lish and  Silas  Deane  but  little  French,  a German 
adventurer  called  Kalb,  who  wrote  Baron  before 

• '*  Fugitives,  camion,  and  baggage  crowded  without  order  along 
the  road  leading  to  Cliesicr.  ...  In  the  midst  of  that  drrqdful 
coofudon.  and  during  the  darken***  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
recover.  ...  If  the  British  had  marched  on  to  Derby,  our  army 
would  have  been  cut  up  and  destroyed  ; but  they  lost  so  all-import- 
ant night ; and  this  was  perhaps  their  greatest  fault  during  a war  in 
which  they  committed  many  errors.' ' — Memairt  %rritu-n  hy  himtelf 
until  Uur  year  1780,  is  Memuirt,  ('orrrtp-m-tencf,  and  MantucripU  *tf 
General  La  Fayette,  ptMuAed  by  kit  family.  , 
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his  name,  was  employed  as  interpreter*  This 
Kalb  had  been  sent  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  to 
examine  the  state  of  our  revolted  colonies,  and  was 
now  applying  for  service  with  the  insurgents. 
« When,”  says  La  Fayette,  “ I presented  my  boyish 
face  to  Mr.  Deane,  I spoke  more  of  my  ardour  in  the 
cause  than  of  my  experience ; but  I dwelt  much  upon 
the  effect  my  departure  would  excite  lin  France, 
and  he  signed  our  agreement.”t  La  Fayette  con- 
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Prom  in  aaonytnou*  Portrait  publishes!  in  London,  17M. 


tided  his  scheme  to  his  two  young  friends,  Count 
Silgur  and  Viscount  dc  Noailles,  and  invited  them 
to  join  him ; but  they  had  no  money  independent 
of  their  families,  who  reprobated  the  scheme  and 
kept  them  at  home.  La  Fayette  had  an  independ- 
ent revenue  of  nearly  200,000  livres — a great  for- 
tune for  France.  Though  so  young,  he  was  mar- 
ried ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  wife  was  any 
serious  impediment;  although  she  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  departure,  in  an  interesting  situation. 
Preparations  were  making  at  the  moment  to  send 
a French  ship  to  America,  but  the  very  bad  news 
which  arrived  damped  the  popular  or  commercial 
ardour,  and  defeated  the  scheme.  According  to 
La  Fayette’s  own  account,  even  Silas  Deane  was 
despairing  of  the  cause,  when  he  (La  Fayette) 
told  him,  he  would  purchase  a ship  on  his  own 
account  to  carry  out  arms  and  officers.  The  mar- 
quis asserts  that  the  ship  was  prepared  and  armed 
in  the  greatest  secrecy ; but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons to  support  the  belief  that  a part  of  the  French 
ministry,  and  many  of  the  under  functionaries  of 
the  government,  were  privy  to  the  whole  scheme 
and  connived  at  it.  At  the  end  of  1776  Franklin 
arrived  at  Paris  to  assist  his  brother  minister,  Silas 
Deane,  in  inducing  the  French  government  to 
declare  itself  openly,  and  contract  an  alliance,  offen- 

• Memoirs  written  by  himself  nnlil  the  year  1780.  in  Memoir*, 
C*jm»sjioiniciuw,  anil  Mani^acztpU  of  General  La  Fayette,  published 
by  hi*  family. 
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sivc  and  defensive,  with  the  United  States.  La 
Fayette  corresponded  with  Franklin  through  the 
medium  of  another  American,  who  was  less  gene- 
rally known,  and  the  philosopher  encouraged  the 
youth’s  enthusiasm.  At  the  beginning  of  1777 — 
the  present  year — La  Fayette  came  over  to  London, 
where  his  wife’s  uncle  was  residing  as  ambassador. 
He  says  that,  on  arriving  in  our  capital,  he  first  paid 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  an  American,  and  after- 
wards to  his  British  msjesty — that  he  liked  the  idea 
of  playing  a trick  upon  the  king  he  was  going  to  fight 
against — that  he  danced  at  the  house  of  Lord  George 
Germaine,  the  minister  for  the  affairs  of  America, 
and  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just 
returned  from  New  York — and  that  he  saw  at  the 
opera  General  Clinton,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
meet  on  the  field  of  battle.  But,  anxious  to  defend 
his  character  for  honour  and  sincerity,  and  to 
escape  the  odium  which  must  ever  attach  to  the 
proceedings  of  a spy,  he  adds — “ Whilst  I concealed 
my  intentions  of  going  to  make  war  in  America,  I 
openly  avowed  my  sentiments;  I often  defended 
the  Americans ; I rejoiced  at  their  success  at 
Trenton ; and  my  opposition  spirit  obtained  for 
me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelburne. 
I refused  the  offers  made  me  to  visit  the  seaports, 
the  vessels  fitting  out  against  the  rebels,  and  every- 
thing that  might  be  construed  into  an  abuse  of  con- 
fidence.” * Returning  to  Paris,  he  lay  concealed 
for  a few  days  in  the  apartments  of  Baron  Kalb, 
saw  a few  Americans,  and  then  set  out  for  Bor- 
deaux, where  his  ship  was  lying  ready.  After 
some  delays  and  one  or  two  adventures— the  French 
government  pretending  rather  than  Mending  to 
stop  him — he  got  on  hoard  his  ship  towards  the 
end  of  February,  and  set  sail  for  America,  accom- 
panied by  Baron  Kalb  and  a few  other  adventurers, 
some  French,  some  Germans,  some  Poles.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  English  cruisers, 
and,  after  a seven  weeks’  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Georgetown,  in  Carolina.  From  that  place  he 
travelled  by  land  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  first  met  Washington,  who  could 
not  hut  receive  with  distinction  a rich]  French 
nobleman  that  was  come  to  fight  for  the  infant 
republic  at  his  own  expense.  On  the  31st  of  July 
the  congress  expressed  their  sense  of  his  accession 
to  their  cause  in  warm  terms,  and  resolved  that  the 
inexperienced  young  man  should  have  the  rank 
and  commission  of  major-general.  He  had  ad- 
vanced with  Washington  to  the  Brandywine,  where 
he  first  came  under  fire,  and  was  shot  in  the  leg. 
As  he  was  wounded  at  the  moment  when  the 
Americans  were  giving  way  on  all  points,  he  would 
have  been  left  a prisoner  on  the  field,  but  for  his 
aide-de-camp  M.  Gimat,  who  put  him  upon  his 
horse.  The  Baron  Saint  Ovary,  another  French 
volunteer,  was  made  prisoner  soon  after  the  action ; 
and  Dc  Coudry,  a French  general,  was  drowned, 
or  drowned  himself,  in  the  Schuylkill.  Pulawski, 
that  noble  Pole  who  had  formed  the  plan  by  which 
Stanislaus  Augustus  was  carried  off  to  the  wind- 

• Memoirs  written  by  hizattif. 
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mill  near  Warsaw,  commanded  a squadron  of 
American  light  horse  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine. But  these  Polish  patriots,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  own  country,  and  could  live  in 
no  other  save  by  the  sword,  were  not  all  on  one 
side ; for  Count  Grabowski,  whose  fall  we  shall 
resently  have  to  narrate,  was  serving  under  the 
anner  of  King  George.* 

When  General  Howe  put  his  army  in  motion, 
he  marched  towards  Chester  and  took  possession 
of  Wilmington,  where  he  lodged  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  was  then  only  a good  day’s  march 
from  Philadelphia;  but  the  Schuylkill  (lowed  be- 
tween him  and  that  friendly  city ; and  Washington 
had  not  yet  relinquished  all  hopes  of  barring  his 
way.  The  Americans  loosened  the  floating  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  posted  General  Armstrong 
on  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  struck  away  to 
the  left  of  the  British  by  the  Lancaster  road,  in 
the  ho]>e  of  getting  on  Howe's  flank,  and  re- 
peating the  stratagem  which  .had  been  so  success- 
fully executed  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  Howe, 
who  was  befriended  by  the  country-people,  and 
fully  informed  of  Washington’s  movements,  ex- 
tended his  line  and  presented  such  a front  on  the 
Lancaster  road  that  the  Americans  dared  not  attack 
him.  Howe's  not  attacking  the  Americana  is  insuf- 
ficiently accounted  for  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  which 
wetted  his  cartridges  and  made  the  roads  uncom- 
fortable. On  the  1 7th  of  September  Washington  fell 
back  to  Warwick  Furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of 
French  Creek.  Howe  did  nothing  but  unite  his 
columns.  From  French  Creek  Washington  de- 
tached General  Wayne  with  1500  men  to  cross  a 
rough  country,  and  get,  if  possible,  in  Howe’s  rear. 
But  Wayne’s  movement  was  discovered  also,  and 
on  the  20th  of  September,  when  he  was  concealing 
himself  in  some  woods  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  army,  he  was  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  Major-general  Grey,  who  had  given  strict 
orders  that  not  a gun  should  be  fired,  and  that 
bayonets  alone  should  be  used.  Wayne  was  both 
surprised  and  signally  defeated;  Grey’s  troops 
rushed  upon  him  in  his  bivouac  and  made  a dread- 
ful slaughter.  Three  hundred  Americans  were 

• On  the  ntlvance  of  Lord  Howe,  I .a  Fayrlte  was  carried  from 
Philadelphia,  in  a boat,  tn  Bristol,  whore  W aaw  the  fugitive  non* 
jfrrwi,  who  only  assembled  again  on  the  other  aide  of  the  .Suaque- 
Itunna.  He  wai  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  an  establishment  of  tho 
primitive,  peace  loving  Moravian  Brethren,  and  there  left  for  six 
week*  to  have  his  wound  cured.  He  here  roncrivrd  am!  endeavoured 
to  get  executed  certain  cunning,  treacherous  schemes,  which  do  not 
altogether  harmonise  with  that  character  for  chivalrous  honour  and 
sAraightforwarduess  which  he  was  always  so  anxious  to  assert.  We 
might  forgive  something  to  the  inexperienee  and  impatience  of  a strip- 
Hug,  who  pro! ably  had  never  read  many  chapters  of  the  I.n*»ol 
Nations ; but  La  Fayette  gloried  in  the*®  iirojecU  thirty  years  aftei 
their  conception,  and  his  family  record  litem  with  fond  aiTection. 
We  use  the  marquis's  own  words:— "Tlia  good  Moravian  Brethren 
loved  him  and  deplored  his  warlike  folly.  WlilUt  listening  to  their 
sermons,  lie  planned  setting  Europe  amt  Asia  in  a flame-  ...  lie 
wrote  to  the  French  commander  or  Martinique,  and  proposed  to  him 
to  make  a descent  upon  the  English  West  Indian  Islands,  i outer  Ame- 
rican euUmrs.  He  wrote  also  to  M.  de  Maurepas  (the  French  prime 
minister),  and  offered  to  conduct  some  Americans  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  concerting  previously  with  individuals  an  attack  on  the 
English’  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  also  under  Ammcnn  colour  i." 
The  important  French  colony,  the  Isle  uf  France,  was,  however,  to 
furnish  men  and  all  the  materials  of  war,  and  the  conquest*  made 
in  India  were  to  remain  to  France.— Memoirs  written  by  himself,  »•) 
Memoir  t,  Corretprmitnct , am d Manuscripts  of  General  La  Fayette,  pub- 
lished by  hit  family. 
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killed  and  wounded,  about  a hundred  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  those  who  fled  left  all  their  baggage 
behind  them.  The  very  slight  loss  Grey  sus- 
tained proves  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ment. Washington  now  gave  up  the  notion  of 
defending  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  and  covering 
Philadelphia.  He  retreated  so  as  to  leave  the  road 
open ; and  on  the  22nd  of  September  ^General 
Howe  began  to  cross  the  Schuylkill.  By  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  whole  army  was  over  the  river ; on 
; the  26th  they  entered  German  Town ; and  on  the 
■ following  day  Lord  Cornwallis  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  the  members  of  congress 
had  fled  only  a few  days  before.  They  had  threat- 
ened that  they  would  set  fire  to  the  place  rather 
than  sec  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British ; but 
they  abandoned  the  terrible  design,  and  no  incen- 
diaries were  left  us  at  New  York.  The  chief  of 
the  loyal  quakers,  as  of  the  royalists  who  were  not 
quakers,  had  been  put  under  arrest  at  Howe’s 
approach,  and  about  twenty  of  them  had  been  sent 
close  prisoners  to  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  before 
Cornwallis  arrived  at  their  city.  No  threats  or  per- 
suasions could  induce  these  men  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  congress,  or  contribute  to  a war  which 
their  consciences  disapproved.  The  majority  of 
the  people  remained  in  Philadelphia,  and  were 
w’ell-affccted  to  the  mother  country.  But  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  city  did  not  give  Howe  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dehvware;  and  some  tremendous  works 
erected  on  that  river  prevented  his  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  British  fleet.  F ranklin,  before  starting 
for  Paris  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  had  acted  as  an 
engineer  on  his  native  river,  and  by  his  direction 
three  rows  of  chevaux-de-frise,  composed  of  immense 
beams  of  timber,  bolted  together,  and  stuck  with 
iron  spikes,  were  sunk  across  the  bed  of  the  river 
a little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill. 
The  lower  line  of  the  chevaux-de-frise  was  pro- 
tected by  some  works  erected  on  the  Jersey  shore 
at  Billing’s  Port ; and  the  upper  line  was  defended 
by  a battery  mounting  heavy  cannon,  and  situated 
on  a flat  maishy  island  called  Mud  Island,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  bank  of  the  river ; while  on  the 
opposite  bank  there  was  a formidable  redoubt  and 
intrenchmcnts  at  a place  called  Red  Bank,  and 
under  cover  there  were  fourteen  row-galleys  carry- 
ing each  one  piece  of  heavy  ordnance,  two  floating 
batteries  carrying  nine  large  guus  each,  several 
rafts  with  guns  upon  them,  ami  a number  of  fire- 
ships. Higher  up  the  river  the  Americans  had 
two  frigates  and  several  gondolas  or  gun-boats ; 
and  lower  down  there  were  various  works  and  con- 
trivances to  obstruct  the  navigation,  which  was  not 
bv  nature  an  easy  one.  Two  or  three  days  after 
taking  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Lord  Howe 
caused  three  batteries  to  be  erected  on  the  side  of 
the  river.  Before  they  were  completed  the  two 
American  frigates,  assisted  by  the  gun-boats  and 
row-galleys,  came  up  and  opened  a terrible  fire,  not 
only  on  the  batteries  hut  upon  the  town  also.  The 
tide  retired  and  left  the  ‘ Delaware,*  the  best  of  the 
frigates,  aground,  to  be  boarded  and  taken;  the 
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rest  of  the  flotilla  got  off  in  time,  and  escaped  pur- 
suit for  the  present.  A detachment  from  the 
British  army  under  Colonel  Stirling  was  thrown 
across  the  river  to  the  Jersey  shore,  to  sweep  the 
works  nt  Billing’s  Port  which  commanded  the  first 
line  of  chevaux-de-frisc.  This  work  was  done 
with  great  case,  as  the  American  garrison  fled  at 
their  approach.  The  works  were  immediately  dis- 
mantled ; and  then  Captain  Andrew  Snape  Hnm- 
mond  of  the  Roebuck,  who  had  ascended  the  Dela- 
ware, broke  the  chevaux-de-frise,  in  spite  of  the 
lire  from  the  floating  batteries  and  row-galleys, 
and  made  a gap  wide  enough  to  admit  the  largest 
of  our  ships  ; but  still  there  remained  the  two  other 
rows  of  chevaux-de-frise,  with  the  forts  on  the 
bunks  of  the  river  and  on  Mud  Island.*  The 
British  were  occupied  in  making  their  preparations 
for  reducing  these  forts,  and  in  covering  through  a 
considerable  line  of  country  convoys  of  provisions 
and  stores,  when  Washington,  who  was  encamped 
at  Skippack  Creek,  about  seventeen  miles  from 
German  Town,  and  who  had  been  reinforced  by 
2500  men,  determined  to  attempt  a surprise. 
Favoured  by  a thick  fog,  he,  at  six  in  the  evening 
of  the  3rd  of  October,  quitted  his  encampment, 
and  by  dawn  of  day  his  van  made  an  attack  on  a 
body  of  our  troops  posted  at  the  head  of  the  village 
of  German  Town,  which  consisted  of  one  long 
street — said  then  to  have  been  two  miles  in  length 
— about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
After  a stout  resistance  our  men  were  driven  back 
into  the  village ; and  then  Washington’s  main 
army,  marching  in  five  columns,  endeavoured  to 
enter  the  village  at  various  points,  so  as  to  divide 
the  British  detachments  from  each  other.  But 
Colonel  Musgrave,  who  had  retreated  from  the 
heud  of  the  village,  threw  himself  into  a large 
stone  house,  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Chew,  and, 
though  he  had  only  five  companies  of  his  regiment 
with  him,  he  kept  up  such  an  incessant  fire  of 
musketry  from  doors,  windows,  and  roof,  that  he 
completely  checked  the  advance  of  the  Americans, 
and  afforded  plenty  of  time  to  the  rest  of  our  troops 
to  get  under  arms  and  into  line.  After  making 
some  fruitless  efforts  to  storm  the  house,  Washing- 
ton ordered  a brigade  to  surround  it,  and  then 
moved  off  in  another  direction.  Musgrave  was 
summoned  to  surrender ; but  his  five  companies, 
snugly  under  cover,  kept  up  their  fire.  Four  field- 
pieces  were  then  brought  up  to  batter  Chews 
house ; hut  before  they  could  produce  any  effect. 
General  Grey  came  up  to  Musgrave’s  relief ; and 

• Stillman.— Marahall. — Capt.  Scliomlicrg.  Naval  Chmnolojry.— 
Nearly  at  the  antue  tm»r  that  this  i»n»  doiti*  on  the  Delaware,  there 
were  two  or  three  unions  far  at  or  it  U'tsrrn  Amrriran  ihita  and 
oura.  On  the  4th  of  September,  an  tin*  Camel  of  Jo  cutis,  with  the 
Druid  and  Wenwl  sloops,  was  convoying  the  North  American  trade, 
A frigate,  monnttn;;  3*  gun*,  hore  down  to  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
Druid  sloop,  which  him  to  the  windward,  at  come  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  convoy , lioUteil  American  colour*,  hulled,  and  commanded 
Iter  to  strike  to  the  honour  of  Cuurrew.  This  «u  followed  by  a 
terrible  broadside  upon  the  (loop,  which  dangerously  wounded  her 
commander  and  killed  her  mil  ini;  master.  I he  Druid,  nevertheless, 
sustained  the  action  for  an  hour  ami  a half,  when  she  was  left  a 
wrrek,  and  then  the  American  frigate  made  off.  to  escape  the  (’^mel, 
wlurh  was  lteating  up  trom  leeward.  On  the  Sttod  of  Sep1<  mU-r  the 
Aleit  cutter  of  l<*  truu*.  lOpwivela,  and  Ctimrn.  captured,  after  a hard 
tlltht  and  a hot  pursuit,  the  Lexington  privateeT  of  1«  guns,  12  swivels, 
ana  men* — bcfu/mbcri;. 


when  Brigadier  Agnew  followed  Grey  the  Ameri- 
cans were  beaten  fairly  out  of  the  village,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  all  Washington’s  five  columns  were 
either  foiled  ot  repulsed.  He  then  retreated  to  his 
old  position  at  Skippack  Creek,  having  left  about 
eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  four 
hundred  prisoners  behind  him.  Among  his  killed 
was  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina.  The  loss  of 
the  British  amounted  to  about  four  hundred 
wounded,  anti  one  hundred  killed,  and  among  the 
latter  was  Brigadier  Agnew. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  Admiral  Lord  Howe 
with  the  mass  of  the  British  fleet  ascended  the 
Delaware  as  far  ns  the  town  of  Newcastle,  a little 
above  which  place  the  Americans  had  erected 
strong  wooden  piers,  to  defend  the  approaches  to  a 
line  of  sunken  frames  which  blocked  up  the  passage 
of  the  river.  A body  of  sailors  was  landed,  to 
assist  the  troops  in  erecting  batteries  to  reduce  the 
American  works  on  Mud  Island  ; but  the  ground 
opposite  to  that  island  was  so  boggy  that  our  opera- 
tions proceeded  very  slowly.  Except  outposts,  our 
army  was  now  concentrated  in  Philadelphia,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  before  the  affair  of  German 
Town.  After  the  two  brothers  had  concerted 
measures,  a detachment  of  Hessians  crossed  the 
Delaware  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  storm  the 
American  redoubt  and  intrench ment  at  Red  Bank, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  works 
were  uncommonly  strong,  and  care  had  been  taken 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  froth  there  and  at  Mud 
Island.  After  carrying  the  outer  works  the  Hes- 
sians were  repulsed,  their  commander,  Count 
Donop,  was  mortally  wounded,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, Lieutenant-Colonel  Mengerode  was  killed, 
and  the  number  of  the  men  was  reduced  from 
1200  to  800.  They  suffered  as  much  from  the 
gun-boats  and  floating  batteries  upon  the  river  ns 
from  the  fire  of  the  redoubt;  and  the  inconceivable 
blunder  hud  been  committed  of  sending  the  men  over 
without  any  scaling-ladders.  Simultaneously  with 
this  attack  by  the  Hessians  part  of  our  fleet  moved 
up  the  river,  with  orders  to  pass  through  the  open- 
ing which  Captain  Snape  Hammond  had  mode  in 
the  lower  chevaux-de-frise.  The  ‘ Augusta,9 1 Roe- 
buck,* ‘Liverpool,*  and  ‘Pearl*  frigates,  and  the 
Merlin  sloop  got  through  the  gap;  but,  owing  to 
the  artificial  obstructions  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
sandbanks  had  been  collected,  and  the  ‘ Augusta* 
and  the  Merlin  got  ugrouud  and  stuck  fast  a little 
below  the  second  line  of  chevaux-de-frise.  It  wns 
expected’  that  they  would  flout  off  at  the  next  rise 
of  tide,  but  it  blew  a gale  from  the  northward,  the 
water  did  not  rise  to  its  usual  height,  and  the  two 
vessels  lay  there  immoveable  and  useless,  to  lie  fired 
at  by  land  batteries,  floating  batteries,  and  gun- 
boats ; and  all  the  exertions  of  our  sailors  to  get 
them  afloat  were  ineffectual.  On  the  following 
morning  when  the  Hessians  were  retreating  from 
the  redoubt  to  Philadelphia,  the  Americans  sent 
down  several  fireships  m the  expectation  of  de- 
stroying the  stranded  vessels.  Our  seamen  in 
open  boats  towed  off  the  fireships  to  places  where 
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they  exploded  without  doing  any  mischief.  But 
by  some  accident  the  ‘ Augusta’  took  fire  herself,  and 
burned  so  rapidly  to  the  powder  magazine,  that 
Bevcral  of  her  crew  perished  in  the  flames.  The  rest 
were  taken  out  by  the  other  frigates,  which  hauled 
off  to  avoid  the  explosion.  After  the  * Augusta’ 
had  blown  up  the  English  sailors  set  fire  to  the  ‘Mer- 
lin,’ and  the  * Roebuck,’  ‘ Liverpool,’  anil  ‘ Pearl  ’ 
went  back  through  the  unlucky  gap.*  It  was  the 
10th  of  November  before  our  batteries  were  com- 
pleted over  against  Mud  Island  ; and,  owing  to 
unfavourable  winds  and  weather,  and  the  laliour 
required  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  Newcastle,  it 
was  the  1 5th  before  our  ships  of  war  could  co-operate 
with  these  land  batteries.  But,  as  soon  as  the  ships 
got  into  position,  the  American  garrison,  though  it 
had  been  constantly  reinforced,  began  to  quake — 
some  of  their  guns  were  presently  dismounted — a 
breach  wns  made  in  their  works — and  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  they  all  fled  and  left  their  artillery  behind 
them.t  Two  days  after  the  fall  of  Mud  Island 
I»rd  Cornwallis  proceeded  against  the  redoubt  on 
Red  Bank  with  such  a force,  and  with  such  mate- 
rials, as  should  have  been  employed  in  the  first 
instance.  On  his  approach  the  Americans  fled 
as  fast  as  their  brethren  hud  fled  from  the  island ; 
and  the  flotilla — the  gun-boats  and  row  gallevs 
which  those  land  works  had  protected — were  aban- 
doned and  burnt.  Franklin's  ingenious  mechanism 
was  then  destroyed,  and  at  Inst  a free  communica- 
tion was  established,  along  the  Delaware,  between 
the  ocean  and  Philadelphia,  between  the  British 
army  and  navy.  But  it  was  already  the  season  of 
short  days  and  cold  nights ; and  Howe,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  no  taste  for  winter  campaigns.  We 
imagine  that  he  thought  the  work  of  the  year  done, 
when  Washington  rather  suddenly  made  a move- 
ment in  advance  that  seemed  to  compel  further 
exertion.  Being  reinforced  by  four  thousand  men 
from  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  certainly 
done  its  work  by  capturing  Burgovne,  he  quitted 
his  strong  position  at  Skippack  Creek,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a still  stronger  one  at  White  Marsh, 
only  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Howe’s 
head-quarters.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Dccem- 
lier  Howe  marched  out  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
following  morning  took  post  on  Chestnut  Hill  in 
front  of  Washington’s  right  wing.  The  American 
position  did  not  tempt  an  attack  in  so  cautious  or 
slow  a commander — there  was  a valley  and  a rivu- 
let in  its  front,  and  there  were  abbatis  of  trees  with 
their  top  branches  pointed  and  lying  outwards,  as  a 
sort  of  natural  barricade  and  chevaux-de-frise — 
and  therefore  Howe  remained  for  two  days  drnwn 
out  in  line,  to  tempt  Washington  to  an  engagement 
on  ground  of  his  own  choosing.  But,  though  the 
Americans  were  now  numerically  stronger  than  the 
king’s  army,  they  were  not  inclined  to  risk  a battle 
in  the  open  country,  and,  w ith  the  exception  of  a 

• Steelman.  Ai*cord»i»s  l*>  SrhomlxTsc  ihf  Autu*t»  look  fir*  ftum 
lbs*  wadding  of  her  own  gnus,  and,  in  bit* wing  uj*.  involved  th*  Mer- 
lin *lo*»p  in  hrr  destruction. — fiaral  ('hr urn. 

s t This  time  the  ntlnrk  was  made  by  the  Somerset,  70  guns;  Isis, 
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slight  skirmish,  in  which  some  of  their  militia  ran 
like  a rabble  before  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  his 
light  infantry,  nothing  took  place.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  Howe  again  put  his  army  in  motion, 
marched  from  Washington’s  right  to  his  left  wing, 
and  on  the  following  morning  ascended  Bilge 
Hill,  about  a mile  from  the  American  left.  A 
strong  body  of  the  victorious  army  of  the  North 
were  on  the  crest  of  that  hill,  but  they  were  soon 
driven  from  it  by  the  British  van,  led  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  they  retreated  so  rapidly  that 
Washington’s  left  was  thrown  into  some  dismay  or 
confusion.  This  was  a favourable  moment  for 
trying  un  attack,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
another  good  opportunity  offered,  for  General  Grey 
by  a rapid  movement  almost  turned  their  left,  and 
so  nearly  surrounded  another  of  their  outposts,  that 
the  men  composing  it  were  driven  right  across  the 
fire  of  our  centre,  and  suffered  very  severely.  Yet 
Howe  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  advantages, 
and,  after  viewing  all  that  side  of  the  encampment, 
and  seeing  that  Washington  was  determined  not  to 
quit  it,  he,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  returned 
with  the  army  to  Philadelphia.  Though  still  mure 
reinforcements  had  come  into  his  camp,  Washing- 
ton would  not  stir,  and  Cornwallis,  always  in  the 
post  of  danger,  brought  off  the  rear  lute  in  the 
evening  without  pursuit,  and  apparently  without 
sustaining  the  loss  of  a man.  Stcdnian  says  most 
distinctly  that  if  Howe,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  examining  the  American  wings  and  front,  had 
gone  into  their  rear,  lie  would  have  found  their  en- 
campment accessible,  and  would  have  cut  oil  Wash- 
ington from  his  baggage  and  provisions,  which  lay 
five  miles  off.  “ The  American  general,”  lie  adds, 
“ dreaded  this,  and  was  prepared  for  flight.  Our 
troops  notwithstanding  retired,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ground  on  which 
Washington  was  encamped,  and  the  variety  of  ex- 
cellent roads  that  led  round  to  his  rear.”*  But 
Howe  was  evidently  determined  to  risk  nothing, 
and  was  probably  apprehensive  that  ii  he  took  the 
roads  leading  to  the  American  rear,  Washington 
might  take  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  though  how 
he  could  have  gone  thither  if  he  had  been  cut  off 
from  his  baggage  and  provisions  it  may  lie  difficult 
to  determine.  On  the  night  of  the  lOili  Washing- 
ton abandoned  his  position,  and  began  to  cross  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  Enrly  in  the 
morning,  as  his  van  began  to  form  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  they  were  most  unexpectedly  charged  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  drove  them  back  to  their 
bridge  of  boats,  and  took  possession  of  some  heights 
which  commanded  it  Washington  was  greatly 
disconcerted,  and,  fancying  that  Howe  was  in  the 
rear  of  Cornwallis,  he  broke  up  his  bridge  and 
moved  higher  up  the  river.  But  Cornwallis  was 
neither  supported  nor  in  any  force;  the  American 
van  had  fled  from  what  was  a mere  foraging  party ; 
Cornwallis  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  course 
of  the  day ; and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
night  Washington  got  his  army  across  the  Schuyl- 
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kill.  The  winter  hail  now  set  in  with  great  seve- 
rity ; hut  if  he  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
Lancaster,  York,  and  Carlisle,  the  nearest  towns 
capable  of  accommodating  hisariny,  he  would  have 
left  a wide  and  fertile  country  open  to  the  British 
troops  and  n population  hut  too  well  disposed  to 
accept  the  pardons  which  the  Howes  offered.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  and  to  occupy 
during  the  whole  winter  such  a position  as  should 
keep  Howe  in  check,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  great  discomfort.  This  was  one  of  Washing- 
ton’s brightest  inspirations,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  executed  his  plan  did  the  highest  honour  to  his 
steadiness,  his  perseverance,  and  wonderful  power 
of  command.  He  selected  a strong  piece  of  ground 
thickly  covered  with  wood  at  Valley  Forge  on  the 
w est  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  not  above  twenty- 
live  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Tents  were  scarce 
in  his  army,  and  even  if  he  had  been  well  supplied 
few  men  could  have  braved  the  winter  with  im- 
punity under  mere  canvas  ; Washington  therefore 
introduced  or  extended  the  hack-woodman’s  prac- 
tice of  hutting.  Ilis  people,  with  abundance  of 
timber  at  hand,  cut  down  the  trees  and  built  log 
huts  ; and  to  keep  them  the  warmer  they  filled  up 
the  interstices  with  earth,  moss,  and  a rude  kind 
of  mortar,  and  thus  made  habitations  which  were 
us  warm  and  as  comfortable  ns  the  homes  of  most 
of  them.  He  encouraged  his  men  during  their 
labour  and  privation  by  the  prospect  of  a more 
fortunate  campaign  next  spring,  and  though  many 
of  his  unruly,  undisciplined  host  were  eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  towns  and  villages,  he  contrived 
to  keep  the  mass  of  his  army  together,  exercising 
and  training  them  in  his  encampment,  and  occa- 
sionally employing  them  in  sorties  and  surprises. 
On  the  east  and  south  of  his  encampment  he  drew 
an  intrenchmcnt  with  a ditch  six  feet  wide  and 
three  or  four  deep.  lie  began  two  redoubts,  hut 
they  were  never  finished,  as  he  clearly  saw  that 
Howe  was  determined  to  keep  warm  and  dry  in 
his  winter  quarters,  and  that  no  attack  was  to  he 
apprehended.  His  left  was  covered  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill, with  a moveable  bridge  across  it ; hjs  right 
was  somewhat  open  and  accessible ; ami,  notwith- 
standing his  intrenchmcnt,  the  centre  of  his  front 
was  contemptibly  weak.  His  rear  was,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  by  an  abrupt  precipice,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  Valley  Creek,  which  had  a 
narrow*  passage  through  the  rocks  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill. With  reference  to  the  duties  of  covering 
the  fertile  country  and  harassing  Philadelphia,  the 
spot  was  well  chosen;  hut,  as  a defensive  position, 
it  was  weak  and  bad.  An  uctive  enemy  would 
have  allowed  him  time  neither  to  dig  his  intrcnch- 
ment  nor  construct  his  huts ; and  defeat  in  such  a 
place  must  have  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  But  Howe  eat  his  meat,  drank  his 
wine,  and  played  his  game  at  cards  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  seeming  forgetfulness  of  there  being  such 
a place  in  his  neighbourhood  as  Valley  Forge.* 

We  turn  from  the  operations  of  the  main  British 
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army  to  our  unfortunate  movements  from  the  side 
of  Canada.  For  parliamentary  reasons  our  minis- 
ters had  thought  proper  to  take  the  command  from 
General  Carleton,  who  had  re-established  our  su- 
premacy on  the  I^akes  the  year  before,  and  to 
confer  it,  against  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  service, 
upon  General  Burgoyne,  a brave  man,  and  in  many 
respects  a skilful  and  excellent  officer,  hut  one 
little  acquainted  w ith  the  country  and  the  manners 
of  its  various  inhabitants.  Carleton,  who  had  long 
resided  in  Canada,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  who  had  an  immense  personal  influence  with 
the  people  of  all  classes,  felt  himself  aggrieved, 
and  liis  disgust  was  heightened  by  not  being  allowed 
a voice  or  the  shadow  of  a will  in  the  plans  to  he 
pursued.  These  plans  were  minutely  and  abso- 
lutely laid  down  by  our  ministers  at  home,  who 
only  knew  the  country  through  maps  that  were  in- 
accurate and  through  reports  that  were  contradic- 
tory, and  who  seem  to  have  been  wofully  blind  to 
the  fact  that  campaigns  arc  not  things  to  he  made 
by  sedentary  men  in  a cabinet,  but  by  generals 
commanding  in  the  field.  Lord  North  had  no 
taste  or  talent  for  war;  the  war  minister,  Lord 
Barrington,  entertained  notions  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  scarcely 
consulted  ; and  the  authorship  of  the  plans  was 
pretty  generally  attributed  to  the  joint  heads  of 
General  Burgoyne,  George  III.,  and  I/)rd  George 
Germaine.  Carleton  sent  over  his  resignation  as 
governor  of  Canada,  but,  as  he  was  hound  to  remain 
till  a successor  should  arrive,  he  did  w hat  he  could, 
or  what  he  w as  ordered  to  do,  to  assist  Burgoyne  in 
opening  the  campaign  and  to  support  him  while 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  said  by  some  that  his  co-ope- 
ration was  destitute  of  heart  and  spirit;  it  could 
scarcely  he  otherw  ise ; hut  we  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  his  high  sense  of  honour  and  patriotism 
as  to  believe  that  Carleton,  throughout  the  unfor- 
tunate and  vexatious  business,  did  his  best.  A 
considerable  body  of  veteran  troops  being  sent  out 
from  England,  Burgoync’s  force  amounted  to  7200 
men,  rank  and  file,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. Nearly  half  of  these  were  Germans.  The 
French  Canadians,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  3000, 
were  furnished  with  arms,  hatchets,  and  other  im- 
plements, and  engaged  to  occupy  the  woods  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province,  to  make  roads,  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  on  the  river  Sorel  at  Forts 
St.  John  and  Chamhlee,  and  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix ; 
they  were  also  to  act  as  pioneers  and  scouts,  and 
another  body  of  them  were  to  accompany  the  army 
as  baggage-men,  with  horses  and  carts.  In  addition 
to  this  force,  Burgoyne,  by  the  express  orders  of 
ministers,  had  put  under  arms  several  nations  or 
tribes  of  Red  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  hack  set- 
tlements and  the  borders  of  the  western  lakes,  and 
who  were  so  eager  for  the  war  that  his  only  diffi- 
culty was  in  preventing  an  over-numerous  acces- 
sion. He  knew,  and  every  one  else  in  the  country 
knew,  that,  if  we  did  not  engage  these  savages  to 
fight  against  the  Americans,  the  Americans  would 
endeavour  to  engage  them  to  fight  against  us ; hut 
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as  a man  of  humanity  he  exerted  himself  to  check 
the  native  ferocity  of  the  tribes,  and  to  teach  them 
to  make  war  like  civilised  men.  He  was  told,  by 
those  who  knew  more  of  the  red  men,  that  he 
might  11s  well  attempt  to  change  their  natural  co- 
lour by  washing  them  with  soap  and  water.  Bur- 
goyne  was  furnished  with  picked  and  experienced 
officers,  among  whom  were  Major-general  Phi- 
lips, Brigadier-general  Fraser,  Brigadiers  Powell 
and  Hamilton,  the  Brunswick  Major-general  Rci- 
desel,  and  Brigadier- general  Specht.  The  first 
thing  he  was  to  do  was  to  take  Ticonderoga.  The 
starting  point  was  Fort  St.  John  on  the  Sorcl ; 
and,  having  detached  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  be- 
tween seven  nnd  eight  hundred  men,  to  make  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Bur- 
goyne  set  out  from  St.  John  on  the  16th  of  June, 
preceded  by  the  shipping,  and  attended  on  the 
right  and  left  flank  by  columns  of  Indians.  The 
Americans  were  in  considerable  force  at  Crown 
Point,  but  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  our 
flotilla,  and  the  troops  were  safely  landed  at  that 
point.  When  this  operation  was  over  Burgoyne 
treated  the  Indians  with  a war  feast,  and  again 
entreated  them  to' relinquish  their  old  and  cherished 
habits.  He,  however,  put  into  his  proclamation  or 
manifesto  a terrible  picture  of  Indian  ferocity,  and 
threatened  such  of  the  insurgents  as  should  con- 
tinue in  their  obstinacy  with  its  unavoidable  effects. 
Having  erected  magazines  and  some  slight  de- 
fences at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne,  in  a few  days, 


proceeded  to  Ticonderoga.  The  Americans  there 
had  erected  several  new  works,  nnd  had,  more- 
over, fortified  Mount  Independence, *a  high  hill  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Ticondc- 
roga,  to  which  they  had  united  it  by  a strong 
bridge,  which  effectually  prevented  any  attack  by 
water.  But  there  was  another  hill,  called  Sugar 
Hill,  which  commanded  both  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  and  the  American  general  in 
command — St.  Clair — had  neither  occupied  nor 
fortified  it ; and  there  wus  still  another  lull,  called 
Mount  Hope,  which  commanded  part  of  their  line, 
and  which  was  equally  neglected.  Major-general 
Philips  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  and  on  the  following  day  Sugar  Hill 
was  occupied.  Our  troops,  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity, threw  up  works  for  investing  the  place  in 
form  ; but  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  the 
Americans  evacuated  both  Ticonderoga  and  Mount 
Independence,  and,  putting  their  baggage  and  pro- 
visions on  board  of  batteaux,  they  fled  by  the  only 
road  that  remained  open  to  them  to  Skenesborough. 
The  batteaux  went  along  the  South  River,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  defended  by  bombs  and  an 
immense  framework  of  timber,  sunk  in  the  water, 
which  was  said  to  have  cost  the  Americans  near 
twelve  months*  labour;  but,  as  soon  as  their  flight 
was  discovered,*  our  sailors  fell  upon  these  works, 

• According  to  an  American  writer  their  nocturnal  flight  wouhl  not 
have  hrvu  discovered  «o  *oon,  had  it  not  l«*cn  for  the  indinciplinc  of 
the  American  tron|«*.  nnd  their  habit  of  nettiui*  lire  to  Uu*  place*  they 
abandoned.  ••  In  the  hope  of  makiuy  considerable  progrc*«  before 
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ft  ml  in  the  course  of  a very  few  hours  destroyed 
them.  A brigade  of  gun-boats  then  shot  into  the 
river,  and  proceeded  with  such  speed  that  they 
overtook  the  American  batteaux,  near  the  falls  of 
Skenesborough.  Some  large  galleys  bore  down 
the  river  to  defend  the  batteaux,  but  they  were 
lieaten,  boarded,  and  taken  ; and  most  of  the  bat- 
teaux were  destroyed.  General  Burgoyne,  with 
one  part  of  his  army,  followed  with  other  gun- 
boats and  tw'o  small  frigates,  while  Generals  Fra- 
ser and  Reidesel  marched  by  land  after  St.  Clair. 
When  Burgoyne  approached  the  falls  of  Skenes- 
borough he  was  saluted  by  a heavy  fire  of  artillery, 
but  as  soon  as  ho  began  to  land  his  men  the  Ameri- 
cans fled  from  their  stockade  fort  and  other  works, 
and  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  Skenesborough, 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, like  Ticonderoga,  ever  since  the  first  surprise 
by  Ethan  Allen.  The  Americans,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  place,  retired  hastily  to  Fort  Anne ; and 
in  the  course  of  the  day  nearly  all  the  baggage  of 
their  army,  and  a great  part  of  their  military 
stores,  were  either  taken  by  the  British,  or  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  themselves.*  General  St.  Clair 
marched  with  such  headlong  haste  that  he  reached 
Castletown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  Ticonderoga, 
that  very  night ; but  his  rear-guard,  under  Colonel 
Warner,  did  not  move  quite  so  fast,  and  halted  six 
miles  short  of  Castletown,  on  some  rising  ground, 
partially  covered  w ith  trees.  At  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning  they  w ere  there  discovered  by 
General  Fraser,  who  had  been  close  on  their  heels 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  day — one  of  the 
hottest  days  in  July — but  he  had  now  scarcely 
more  than  800  men  with  him ; whereas  Colonel 
Warner  was  from  1200  to  1500  strong,  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  with  his  men  covered  with  a 
sort  of  breastwork,  composed  of  logs  ami  old  trees. 
Fraser,  who  was  as  brave  as  steel,  determined,  ne- 
vertheless, to  attack,  being  confident  that  the  body  of 
Germans,  under  Reidesel,  who  bad  started  with 
him  on  the  pursuit,  but  had  been  left  behind, 
would  soon  come  up  to  bis  assistance.  Warner 
also  had  assistance  within  reach ; but  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  instead  of  attending  to  his  sum- 
mons, turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  fled  to 
Castletown  as  soon  os  they  saw  the  head  of  Fraser’s 
little  column.  Fraser  led  his  men  up  the  hill  to 
the  breastwork  : — a terrible,  and,  for  some  time,  a 
doubtful  conflict  ensued,  for  the  Germans  did  not 
come  quite  so  soon  as  he  expected  them.  But 
when  Reidesel  appeared,  with  a full  band  of  music 
playing,  the  Americans  conceived  that  all  the  Ger- 
man troops  were  with  him — whereas,  in  truth,  he 
had  only  a few  companies  ; — and  they  then  aban- 
doned the  hill,  and  fled  for  Castletown  as  fast  as 
their  militia.  Their  loss  had  been  appalling  : Co- 
lonel Francis,  several  other  oilicers,  and  above  200 

hU  ntrwl  fthould  lie  di*covrred,  funeral  St.  Clair  h;ul  ordered  the 
troop*  to  observe  the  mo<  profound  silence.  and.  particularly,  to  set 
nothing  on  (ire.  These  judicious  orders  were  disnltcvcd  ; ami  before 
the  rear  iniard  wa*  in  motion,  the  house  which  had  liecn  occupied  by 
(Jeneral  do  Kcrmoy  wai  in  llami*«.  Thi*  nerved  n*  a signal  to  the 
bedeBerw"— Sfanka/I.  l.i/r  of  H’ndtinghm , 

• Marshall,  Life  of  Washington.— St cd man.- Ann  ul  Register. 


men,  were  left  dead  on  the  field ; 1 colonel,  1 cap- 
tains, 10  subalterns,  and  210  privates,  were  made 
prisoners;  while  nearly  600  wounded  crawled 
away  to  perish  in  the  woods,  in  a vain  attempt  to 
escape  to  the  inhabited  country*  Fraser  lost 
Major  Pratt,  and  had  about  20  inferior  officers  ami 
about  1 50  privates  killed  and  wounded.  During  this 
action  Burgoyne,  with  the  principal  division  of  the 
British  arinv,  was  at  Skenesborough,  where  he 
halted  several  days;  and  the  American  general  St. 
Clair  was  at  Castletown.  The  latter  now  retired  in 
all  haste  to  Manchester,  and  thence  to  Fort  Edward 
(on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  equidistant 
from  Saratoga  and  from  Fort  George  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  lakes)  leaving  Colonel  Long  to  de- 
fend Fort  Aline.  But  Long  was  overtaken  and 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Colonel  Hill,  and,  instead  of 
defending  Fort  Anne,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to 
join  St.  Clair.  At  this  critical  juncture  General 
Schuyler,  the  eommander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army  of  the  north,  who  was  bringing  up  reinforce- 
ments to  defend,  as  he  supposed,  Ticonderoga  and 
Mount  Independence,  reached  Saratoga,  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  news  of  a rapid  succession  of  de- 
feats and  disasters.  He  relied,  however,  on  the 
rough  country  which  the  British  must  traverse, 
and,  calling  in  St.  Clair  and  lsnig,  and  the  wreck 
of  that  arinv,  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Fort 
Edward,  broke  up  the  roads  and  the  bridges, 
blocked  up  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  swept  the 
country  hare  of  live  stock  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. At  the  same  time  lie  implored  con- 
gress, who  were  wholly  absorbed  by  the  strange 
desultory  movements  made  by  Howe  in  thej  be- 
ginning of  his  campaign,  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments of  regular  troops ; he  called  up  the  militia 
and  the  back-woodsmen  of  New  England  and  Ncw- 
York ; he  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  in  all 
directions;  and  he  succeeded,  by  degrees,  in  col- 
lecting a numerous  though  motley  force.  On 
landing  at  Crown  Point  Burgoyne  had  addressed 
the  American  people  in  a proclamation,  and  now, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Skenesborough,  he  issued 
a second  manifesto,  summoning  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  send  deputies  from  each  town- 
ship, to  meet  at  Castletown,  in  order  to  deliberate 
on  such  measures  os  might  still  be  adopted  to  save 
from  punishment  those  wrho  had  not  yet  conformed 
to  his  first  proclamation  und  submitted  to  the 
royal  authority.  To  counteract  this  document  Ge- 
neral Schuyler  issued  a proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  citing  the  ex- 
ample of  Jersey,  to  show  the  treatment  the  people 
would  receive  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
luded by  proclamations,  and  threatening  them  in 
the  same  breath  with  death,  ns  traitors,  if  they 
sent  any  deputation,  or  afforded  any  manner  of  aid, 
to  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  Schuyler  con- 
trived to  make  a letter  fall  into  the  hnnds  of  Bur- 
goync,  so  written  as  to  liewilder  the  English  gene- 
ral, ami  make  him  hesitate  whether  he  should 

• Wfcea  Vann  joined  Sinclair,  ho  had  with  him  only  llaHy 
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advance  or  retreat.  At  last  Burgoyne  resolved  to 
advance,  according  to  the  original  plan  laid  down 
for  his  campaign,  and  which  plan  included  about 
the  worst  route  which  he  could  have  pursued.  In- 
stead of  retracing  his  steps  to  Ticondcroga,  and 
embarking  on  Lake  George  to  proceed  to  Fort 
George,  whence  there  was  a w aggon-road  to  the 
place  of  his  destination,  Fort  Edward,  he  struck 
across  the  country  with  the  mass  of  his  force, 
and  sent  General  Philips,  with  a strong  detach- 
ment, to  proceed  hy  Lake  George,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, provisions,  and  baggage.  The  land  jour- 
ney was  as  difficult  as  the  water  communication 
was  easy:  Burgoyne  had  to  pass  swamps  and 
morasses,  numerous  creeks,  ravines,  and  gullies, 
over  which  it  was  necessary  to  throw  bridges; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  consume  more  time  in  clear- 
ing the  roads  of  the  forest-trees,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  cut  down  and  disposed  in  such  a manner 
as  to  intersect  each  other.  The  swampy,  wooded 
country  abounded  with  mosquitoes  ann  other  in- 
sects to  a degree  almost  intolerable  to  Europeans, 
and  the  weather  was  close  and  sultry.  Neverthe- 
less the  men  bore  all  these  annoyances  and  their 
excessive  fatigue  w ith  great  good  humour ; and  on 
the  30th  of  July  they  reached  the  river  Hudson, 
near  Fort  Edward;  Schuyler  retiring  across  the 
Hudsou  at  their  approach.  If  Howe  had  ascended 
that  river  from  New  York  the  Americans  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  a condition  to  resist  the  two 
united  armies;  hut  Howe,  a month  before,  had 
retreated  to  Staten  Island,  and,  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  one  week  before  Burgoyne  reached  the  upper 
course  of  the  Hudson,  had  sailed  away  for  the 


Delaware.  It  is  said  that  Howe  had  distinctly 
given  Burgoyne  to  understand  that  his  plan  of 
operations  did  not  allow  him  to  co-operate  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hudson.  Yet  his  own  object, 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia,  was  utterly  insigni- 
ficant, if  compared  to  the  results  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  united  operations  of 
the  two  armies  on  the  Hudson,  which  must  have 
split  America  into  two,  by  separating  the  northern 
from  the  southern  provinces  : hut  Howe,  who  had 
begun  late,  and  who  had  twice  changed  his  own 
scheme  of  campaign,  evidently  had  no  affection  for 
the  plan  for  the  execution  of  which  another  had 
been  appointed  in  the  first  place,  and  the  honour 
of  w hich,  if  successful,  would  fall  more  to  Bur- 
guyne  than  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  Burgoyne  was  assured  that  Howe 
would  not  co-operate,  he  ought  to  have  retreated  to 
the  Lakes,  for,  with  'a  small  army  like  his,  he 
could  scarcely  occupy  forts  or  positions  enough  to 
keep  the  country  in  awe,  or  even  to  keep  the  com- 
munications open  with  Canada ; and  the  most  that 
he  could  hope  from  the  must  brilliant  success  w as 
to  make  a military  promenade  through  the  coun- 
tnr  to  New  York,  where  he  was  not  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  continue  on  the  ad- 
vance, and  he  merely  waited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Edward  for  the  arrival  of  General  Philips 
with  the  artillery,  provisions,  and  stores,  and  for 
the  junction  of  Colonel  St.  Legcr,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a different  line  of  march  front  the  first, 
and  who  was  now  descending  front  Oswego,  the 
Oneida  I,ake,  and  Wood  Creek,  by  the  Mohawk 
River, which  falls  into  the  Hudson  between  Saratoga 
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and  Albany.  Unfortunately  St.  Lcger  stopped  at  the 
upper  end  of  (he  Mohawk  to  lay  siege  to  Stanwix 
Fort — called  by  the  Americans  Fort  Schuyler — a 
place  strongly  situated.  Upon  receiving  this  in- 
formation, Burgoyne,  who  had  already  split  his 
army  into  too  many  parts,  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  co-operate  with  St.  Leger,  and,  as  prepa- 
ratory to  this  step,  and  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  bullocks,  waggons,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  journey,  he  detached  Colonel  Baum  to  sur- 
rise  Bennington,  a place  between  the  forks  of  the 
Iosick  River,  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Hudson,  where  the  Americans  had 
deposited  the  supplies  of  cattle,  carts,  provisions, 
and  stores  they  were  receiving  from  the  New  Eng- 
land provinces.  The  German  troops  had  many 
good  qualities;  but  rupidity  of  motion,  which 
alone  can  insure  success  in  attempting  surprises, 
was  certainly  not  among  the  number:  they  were, 
perhaps,  naturally  slower  than  the  English,  ami 
they  were,  moreover,  borne  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  monstrously  exaggerated  equipments  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  their  hats  and  swords  weigh- 
ing very  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  equipment 
of  our  soldiers.  “ The  worst  British  regiment  in 
the  service,”  says  Stedman,  “ would  with  cose 
have  marched  two  miles  for  their  one.**  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  facts  .and  the  warm  remonstrances  of 
General  Fraser  and  other  oflicers  of  rank,  Bur- 
goyne  persisted  in  employing  Germans  to  surprise 
Bennington.  Another  capital  mistake  was,  that 
he  sent  only  6(J0  men  'on  an  expedition  that  re- 
quired at  least  three  times  the  number.  On  his 
first  day’s  march  Baum,  the  commander  of  the 
detachment,  took  prisoners  a considerable  body  of 
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Americans,  who  had  assembled  in  a wood  to 
check  his  progress.  Colonel  Skene,  the  original 
owner  of  Skenesborough,  who  on  account  of  his 
local  knowledge  had  been  appointed  inspector- 
general,  insisted  that  these  prisoners  ought  to  be 
kindly  treated,  and  then  liberated,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  detaching  them  from  the  cause 
of  congress.  Poor  Baum,  who  knew*  little  or 
nothing  of  the  country,  the  people,  or  their  lan- 
guage, followed  Skene’s  advice ; and  the  liberated 
Americans  went  straight  to  Bennington.  On  the 
second  day’s  march  Baum  captured  some  cattle 
and  routed  a small  party  near  a village  called 
Cambridge.  Not  far  from  this'placc  he  was  brought 
to’a  halt  by  intelligence  that  the  Americans  were 
assembling  in  great  force  for  the  defence  of  Ben- 
nington. Baum  applied  to  Burgoyne  for  rein- 
forcements, nnd  another  German  detachment,  of 
only  500  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Broyman,  was  sent  to  his  assistance.  This 
Brcyman,  like  most  of  his  school,  was  a pedant 
nnd  a formalist,  who  had  no  notion  of  marching 
even  through  a rough  country  except  with  all  the 
order  and  precision  of  the  drill-ground  : he  halted 
ten  times  an  hour  to  dress  his  ranks;  and  before 
he  came  up  Colonel  Baum  was  completely  sur- 
rounded, at  St.  Coieck’s  Mill,  on  Walloon  Creek, 
by  General  Starke  nnd  Colonel  Warner,  who  had 
with  them  a force  w hich  constantly  kept  increasing, 
nnd  which  at  one  moment  exceeded  1500  men. 
Baum,  os  stanch  as. he  was  slow,  endured  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  a terrible  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry and  rifles  from  every  side,  and  three  several 
times  drove  the  Americans  from  some  high  ground 
on  which  they  were  stationed ; but  at  last  he  was 
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brought  down  by  a rifle-shot,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans retreated  into  some  woods  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Edward,  leaving  their  commander  mortally 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this  desperate 
moment  Breyman,  who  had  employed  twenty-four 
hours  in  marching  sixteen  miles,  came  up.  Had 
he  been  one  little  hour  sooner,  the  fate  of  the  day 
might  have  been  different ; but  now  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  put  the  fugitives  of  Baum's 
detachment  into  some  order,  and  retreat  to  the 
place  he  had  come  from.  Starke  and  Warner 
made  several  hot  attacks,  and  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round him ; but  he  bravely  fought  his  way  through 
and  reached  , Burgoyne's  outposts  when  he  had 
fired  almost  his  last  cartridge.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  prisoners  taken  by  Baum,  and  libe- 
rated at  the  instance  of  Skene,  were  found  among 
the  fiercest  combatants  at  St.  Coieck's  Mill ! In- 
stead of  taking  Bennington,  the  bullock-waggons, 
&c.,  Burgoync  Inst  about  500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  ill-judged  expedition. 

In  the  mean  while  Colonel  St.  Leger,  left  to 
himself  with  his  600  light  troops  and  his  tribes 
of  savages,  was  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Stan- 
wix  Fort.  On  the  5th  of  August  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  American  General  Iiarki- 
mcr  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place 
with  1000  men.  St.  Leger  instantly  detached 
Sir  John  Johnson  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
a party  of  regulars  into  the  woods  to  lie  in 
close  ambush.  Harkimer,  coming  on  confidently 
and  incautiously,  fell  into  the  trap ; a tire  was 
poured  upon  him  from  behind  trees  and  bushes ; 
his  men  fell  into  disorder,  and  then  the  savages, 
rushing  from  their  concealment,  made  a dreadful 
slaughter  with  their  spears  and  tomahawks. 
Nearly  400  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  rest  fled  back  to  the  Hudson.  But  as  St. 
Ijcgcr  had  only  light  field-pieces  with  him,  which 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  works,  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Stamvix  still  held  out,  and  the 
savages,  growing  weary  of  the  siege,  and  being  in- 
formed by  some  crafty  Yankee  spies  that  Bur- 
goyne's army  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  peremptorily 
insisted  upon  retiring.  To  stop  this  desertion  a 
council  of  their  chiefs  was  called ; but  even  while 
it  was  sitting  a large  party  of  the  savages  folded 
their  blankets  and  departed,  and  the  rest  threat- 
ened to  follow  their  example.  News  also  arrived 
that  the  daring  and  active  Arnold  w as  approaching 
with  2000  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  A re- 
treat was  thus  necessary ; but  it  was  managed  so 
badly  that  St.  Leger  left  behind  him  his  artillery 
and  stores,  and  his  tents  standing.  Arnold,  who 
was  really,"  advancing  up  the  Mohawk  River,  did 
not  arrive  at  Fort  Stanwix  until  two  days  after  the 
siege  hud  been  raised!* 

There  was  much  to  discourage,  and  positively 
nothing  to  encourage,  the  advance  of  the  main 
army ; yet,  having  collected  his  artillery,  and 
provisions  for  about  thirty  days,  and  having  con- 
structed a bridge  of  boats,  Burgoync,  on  the 
• Stcdman. — Gonlon.— MtnhaU.— Biirkf,  in  Ann.  Rc£. 
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13th  and  14th  of  September,  passed  his  whole 
at  my  across  the  Hudson,  and  then  encamped 
on  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga.  Ge- 
neral Gates,  who  had  just  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  in  the  North  over  the 
head  of  Schuyler,  and  who  was  now  joined  by 
Arnold  with  his  2000  men,  was  lying  on  an  island 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Molmwk  with  the  Hud- 
son, about  eight  miles  above  Albany,  and  called 
“ Still  Water,"  where  he  had  a strong  star  redoubt 
and  other  defences.  The  place  was  merely  insu- 
lated by  swamps  and  shallow  water,  easily  passed 
by  foot.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  after  incre- 
dible labour  in  erecting  bridges,  to  bear  their 
artillery  and  baggage  over  numerous  creeks  and 
ravines,  the  British  army  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  the  American  army;  but  between  their 
encampment  and  Still  Water  the  country  was 
equally  rugged  and  seamed  with  water-courses, 
and  the  whole  of  the  18th  was  spent  in  laying 
down  bridges  and  temporary  causeways. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  mass  of  the 
British  army  formed  close  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican left ; our  right  wing,  including  part  of 
the  Russians,  was  commanded  by  Burgoync,  and 
covered  by  General^  Fraser  with  the  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry;  the  front  and  flanks  were 
covered  by  Indians  and  Canadians;  the  left  wing 
and  artillery  were  commanded  by  Generals  Philips 
and  Reidescl,  w ho  stood  across  the  only  good  road 
that  existed.  Instead  of  wailing  to  be  attacked 
in  bis  muddy  position.  Gates  threw  out  5000  men 
to  attempt  turning  our  right  and  attacking  General 
Burgoync  in  bis  rear.  But  a discovery  of  the 
strong  position  of  General  Fraser,  whom  they 
had  not  seen,  made  them  fall  back.  Gates's 
detachment,  being  reinforced  and  led  on  by  Arnold, 
fell  upon  Burgoync  and  the  right  wing,  and  a 
smart  engagement  began  at  three  [o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  which  lasted  till  after  sunset.  Arnold 
behaved  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  but  he  could 
make  an  impression  nowhere,  although  the  weight 
of  the  action  fell  on  three  or  four  of  our  regiments, 
the  rest  of  our  right  being  stationed  on  some  hills, 
and  the  Germans  occupying  a position  at  some 
distance.  Every  time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back 
Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt. 
Why  Burgovne,  who  contemplated  a decisive 
action,  did  not  engage  in  full  force,  may  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  being  embarrassed  by 
a long  train  of  artillery,  which  was  next  to  useless, 
as  he  could  not  drag  it  through  bogs  and  swamps, 
or  get  it  rapidly  into  proper  positions.  As  it  grew 
dark  the  fire  of  the  Americana  slackened,  and 
during  the  night  Gates  evacuated  the  ground  in 
front  of  Still  Water,  and  collected  all  his  troops 
into,  and  round,  the  star  redoubt.  He  had  lost  two 
superior  officers,  a great  many  subalterns,  and 
from  500  to  600  men  in  kjllcd  and  wounded  ; but 
Burgoyne's  loss  was  scarcely  inferior.  The  Bri- 
tish army  lay  all  night  on  their  amis  in  the  field 
of  battle ; and  as  day  dawned  they  began  to  erect 
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works  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  with 
strung  redoubts  on  their  right.  At  the  same  time 
the  Americans  attended  to  strengthening  their  posi- 
tions ; and  thus  the  two  armies  lay  from  the  20th 
of  September  till  the  7th  of  October,  an  interval  of 
time  most  fatal  to  Burgoyne,  who  consumed  nearly 
all  his  provisions.  Every  possible  method  was 
taken  to  inform  General  Howe  of  his  situation,  and 
the  strongest  of  arguments  were  employed  to  in- 
duce either  a co-operation  or  a diversion  in  his 
favour.  Howe,  who  had  just  taken  Philadelphia, 
anil  who  had  not  yet  taken  and  destroyed  the  forts 
and  strong  works  on  the  Delaware,  was  wholly 
occupied  by  Washington  and  those  works,  and 
could  scarcely  spare  a thought  on  Burgoyne. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  left  at  New  York,  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  informed  Burgoyne  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  effect  a diversion,  by 
attacking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  on  the 
lower  port  of  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne,  therefore, 
agreed  to  remain  where  he  was  till  the  12th  of 
October,  and  hoped  that  the  movement  from  New 
York  up  the  Hudson  would  be  made  with  rapidity 
and  decision.  But  his  Indian  followers,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  and  annoyed  at 
his  endeavours  to  check  their  ferocity,  l>cgan  to 
desert  from  him,  as  they  had  done  from  St.  Leger. 
Besides,  their  hunting  season  was  now  arrived, 
which  no  inducement  could  make  them  forego. 
Their  desertion  much  weakened  Burgoyne,  who 
would  not,  however,  think  of  retreating.  On  the 
side  of  the  Americans  the  delay  was  attended  with 


all  kinds  'of  advantages’:  Gates,  who  had  pro- 
claimed the  affair  of  Sfill  Water  as  a great  victory, 
was  reinforced  every  day  both  from  the  southern 
and  from  the  northern  provinces;  the  militia,  who 
had  been  as  timid  ns  hares,  became  as  bold  as 
bull-dogs,  and  stores  and  provisions  were  brought 
up  to  him  with  surprising  rapidity.  Besides 
Arnold,  General  Lincoln  hnd  come  up  to  Still 
Water  with  a force  estimated  even  by  the  Ame- 
ricans at  2000  men.  He  no  longer  thought  of  a 
retreat,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arnold,  he 
adopted  a scheme  likely  to  reduce  Burgoyne  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  an  unconditional  surrender.  He 
detached  a considerable  body  of  New  England 
militia,  which  hnd  assembled  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  to  surprise  Ticonderoga,  Mount  In- 
dependence, and  Fort  George,  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy all  the  stores  there,  and  to  cut  off  Burgoyne 
from  his  supplies  and  from  Canada.  The  de- 
tachment, under  the  command  of  one  Colonel 
Brown,  got  by  night  to  the  north  end  of  Lake 
George,  and  surprised  and  took  a sloop  and  the 
boats  that  were  carrying  provisions  to  Burgoyne. 
Brown  then  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and 
Mount  Defiance,  and  began  to  attack  Ticonderoga. 
Being  repulsed  there  he  returned,  in  the  vessels  he 
had  captured,  through  Lake  George,  and  made 
another  attempt  upon  Diamond  Island,  where 
there  was  a considerable  dcpAt  of  stores:  l>eing 
repulsed  there  also  by  a handful  of  nun,  he 
hastened  to  the  shore,  burned  all  the  vessels  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  to  his  former  station  in 
Burgoyne’a  rear.  But  he  had  traced  the  fatal 
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route,  and  other  and  stronger  corps  of  Americans 
collected  between  the  British  army  and  the  Lakes. 
Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  put  his  men  on 
half  rations ; his  stock  of  forage  wns  entirely  ex- 
hausted and  his  horses  were  perishing  for  the  want 
of  it.  The  red  men,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
with  him,  now  began  to  desert,  whole  tribes  at  a 
time,  and  the  Canadians  and  loyal  Americans  lost 
faith  or  heart.*  No  news  was  heard  of  Sir  H. 
Clinton’s  movement  up  the  Hudson,  and  not  a 
man  nor  a biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from 
the  side  of  Canada.  In  this  predicament  he 
attempted  dislodging  Gates,  and  moved  on  his  left 
wing  with  a column  of  1500  men,  his  best  troops, 
commanded  by  himself  and  by  Philips,  Fraser, 
and  Keidesel.  This  column  had  scarcely  formed 
in  front  of  Gates’s  left,  when  the  Americana, 
issuing  from  their  entrenchments,  made  a despe- 
rate attack  on  the  left  of  the  British  army,  where 
Burgoyne  had  left  the  grenadiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Ackland.  As  soon  as  this  attack 
began  a body  of  2000  men  were  sent  out  to  meet 
Burgoyne’s  column,  and  Morgnn  and  his  rifle 
corps  stole  round  under  cover  of  some  woods,  and 
opened  a fire  on  the  flank  of  the  column.  Other 
troops  came  out  from  the  American  entrench- 
ments, and,  while  some  laboured  to  crush  the  Bri- 
tish left,  others  endeavoured  to  throw  themselves 

• " The  Indians,''  rays  an  American  writer,  " finding  themselves 
l scat rn  in  the  woods  by  Morgan,  ansi  rtttrniaed  /rim  unlfHug  and 
pimdrring  thr  mnnnrd  Hurguynr  — who  saw  before  them  the  pro- 
■peel  of  I uard  fighting  w ithout  profit— grew  tired  of  the  service,  and 
deserted  in  great  numliers.  The  Canadians  and  provincials  were 
not  mncli  more  faithful ; and  Ilurgovna  soon  perceived  that  Ilia 
hopes  must  rest  almost  entirely  on  his  European  troop*."— Martha!!, 
JAJt  of  W OiAingtun.  % 
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between  Burgoyne’s  column  and  his  lines.  Under 
the  eye  and  voice  of  Major  Ackland  the  grenadiers 
kept  their  ground  most  manfully ; but  Burgoyne, 
with  his  1500,  was  obliged  to  abandon  six  field- 
pieces  he  had  taken  out  with  him,  and  to  run  hack 
to  his  camp.  Morgan  and  his  riflemen  were  now- 
getting  on  the  flank  of  our  right  wing.  General 
Fraser,  with  the  light  infantry  and  the  24th  re- 
giment, marched  to  dislodge  them  : he  succeeded, 
but  fell  mortally  wounded  under  the  shots  of  the 
American  marksmen,  who  were  placed  behind  trees 
and  accustomed  to  pick  out  officers.  Shortly  after 
Burgoyne’s  return  to  his  camp,  a loose  irregular 
attnek  was  made  nearly  all  along  his  lines,  and, 
while  this  was  sustained,  Arnold,  in  great  force, 
made  a steady  concentrated  attack  upon  the  en- 
trenchments on  our  extreme  right,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Brooks  made  n similar  assault  on  the  left. 
Arnold  was  repulsed,  wounded,  and  had  another 
horse  killed  under  him  ; but  Brooks  was  more 
successful — for,  falling  upon  apart  of  the  entrench- 
ments defended  by  the  German  troops  under 
Colonel  Brcymnn,  he  effected  a pnssage  : Breyman 
wns  killed,  and  his  men,  nfter  much  slaughter, 
which  wns  not  all  on  one  side,  retreated  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Night 
closed  on  the  scene  of  carnage,  but  Brooks  kept  the 
ground  he  had  vyon  within  the  line  of  our  en- 
trenchments, as  orders  given  by  Burgoyne  to  drive 
him  back  were  not  attended  to.  During  the  day 
about  200  men  and  officers  were  taken  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  British  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  wns  very  considerable  for  so  small  an 
army.  In  losing  General  Fraser,  Burgoyne  lost 
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the  bravest  and  best  officer  serving  with  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  before  daybreak,  Burgoyne 
changed  his  position,  which  was  scarcely  tenable 
since  the  impression  made  by  Brooks ; and  with 
great  secrecy  and  silence,  and  much  skill,  he  re- 
moved his  whole  army,  with  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  to  some  heights  above  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  extending  his  right  up  that  river.  Gutes 
changed  his  position  also,  but  carefully  avoided  an 
engagement,  which  the  British  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  by  repeated  attacks  on  outposts  and  by 
several  brisk  skirmishes  right  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican line.  The  whole  day — the  8th  of  October — 
was  spent  in  this  manner ; but,  in  the  course  of 
the  night  and  the  following  morning,  Gates,  who 
hail  received  still  more  reinforcements,  sent  off  a 
strong  party  higher  up  the  Hudson  to  occupy  good 
ground  on  the  right  hank,  and  he  threw  other 
strong  columns  over  to  the  IcA  bank,  in  order  to 
guard  the  passages  and  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
British — a movement  which  was  now  inevitable. 
Burgoyne,  however,  discovered  the  movement  on 
the  right  hank,  and  prevented  its  effect  by  ascend- 
ing the  river  to  Saratoga  ; but  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  this  movement  obliged  him  to  leave  all 
his  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  behind  him. 
Gales  behaved  with  much  humanity  to  these  un- 
hnppy  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  300. 
Otherwise  the  retreat  to  Saratoga  was  effected 
without  loss  and  without  any  obstruction.  But 
on  the  10th,  when  Burgoyne  reached  the  fords  of 
Fish-kill  Creek,  which  lie  a little  to  the  northward 
of  Saratoga,  he  found  the  Americans  collected  in 
force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  The  fire 
of  a few  guns  scattered  these  men,  but  they  only 
retired  over  the  Hudson,  to  the  much  larger  force 
which  Gates  had  stationed  there  to  obstruct  the 
passage.  Burgoyne’s  present  design  was  to  as- 
cend the  Hudson  by  its  right  batik,  and  get  to 
Fort  George,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George  ; 
hut  the  roads  could  not  he  passed  by  an  army 
without  considerable  repairs,  and  there  w'ere  nu- 
merous creeks  and  ravines  which  could  only  he 
crossed  by  erecting  bridges — long,  toilsome,  and 
desperate  operations  for  worn-out,  half-famished 
troops,  pressed  upon  from  all  sides  by  an  enemy 
five  or  six  times  more  numerous  than  themselves, 
and  wonderfully  elated  by  their  very  unusual  suc- 
cess. Burgoyne,  nevertheless,  sent  forward  a de- 
tachment of  artificers,  under  a strong  escort,  to 
open  the  road  and  repair  the  bridges.  We  speak 
with  hesitation  and  doubt,  as  not  fully  informed  of 
all  the  local  circumstances,  and  of  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  American  divisions  which  occupied 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson ; but  it  seems  to 
ub  that,  if  Burgoyne,  instead  of  losing  a day  in 
attempting  to  open  these  roads,  had  made  a dash 
across  the  Hudson,  he  might  possibly  have  got  off 
with  the  loss  of  his  rear  and  artillery.  The  arti- 
ficers had  scarcely  begun  their  work  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  swarms  of  Americun  riflemen, 
whom  the  escort  could  neither  reach  nor  dislodge. 
The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  workmen 
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and  escort  were  all  obliged  to  retreat.  In  the 
course  of  this  unlucky  day.  Gates  reinforced  his 
divisions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Burgoyne,  and  supplied  them 
with  abundance  of  artillery,  with  which  they  plied 
the  batteaux  on  the  river  that  were  carrying  part 
of  the  baggage  and  the  miserable  remainder  of  the 
provisions  of  the  British  army.  Many  of  these 
frail  embarkations  were  taken,  and  the  regular 
American  troops  called  continentals  and  the  Ame- 
rican militia  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness for  plunder,  and  their  determination  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  whatever  they  could  take. 
The  militia  men,  it  appears,  were  more  rapacious 
than  the  regulars,  and  inclined  to  forget  all  mili- 
tary duty  and  subordination  in  their  avidity  for 
gain.  These  fellows,  who  were  chiefly  New  Eng- 
landers, carried  their  peddling  trading  spirit  with 
them,  and  made  their  quarters  a kind  of  auction 
mart.  It  is  said  that  they  would  often  rob  the 
American  regulars  of  what  laxity  they  had  secured, 
and  sell  it  on  their  own  account.  Irregularities  of 
this  kind  were  carried  to  such  a height,  that  Gutes, 
in  general  orders  issued  on  the  12th,  declared — 
“ That  he  saw  so  many  scandalous  and  mean 
transactions  committed  by  persons  who  sought 
more  after  plunder  than  the  honour  of  doing  their 
duty,  that  it  was  his  unalterable  resolution  to  have 
the  first  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected 
in  pillaging  the  baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the 
enemy  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity.** Unable  to'rctreat  to  Fort  George  by  the 
right  bank,  Burgoyne  conceived  the  now  desperate 
project  of  ascending  the  river  a little  higher,  and 
of  crossing  it  in  presence  of  the  American  detach- 
ments on  the  left  bank.  He  thought  it  possible  to 
cut  his  way  through  these,  and,  as  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  the  artillery,  which  had  so 
continually  embarrassed  his  movements,  and  to 
remove  nothing  but  two  or  three  days*  provisions, 
which  the  men  might  carry  in  their  knapsacks, 
he  then  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
Fort  Edward,  whence,  by  a different  route,  he 
might  reach  the  I^akes  and  the  British  shipping 
upon  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  sent  a 
body  of  men  up  the  river,  intending  to  follow'  with 
the  rest  under  cover  of  night.  At  this  desperate 
crisis  he  was  well-nigh  saved  by  a capital  mistake 
committed  by  his  adversary.  Gates  called  the 
general  officers  of  the  American  army  together,  and 
informed  them  of  his  having  received  certain  in- 
telligence that  the  main  body  of  Burgoyne*s  army 
was  marched  oft’  for  Fort  Edward,  and  that  the 
rear-guard  only  was  left  in  the  camp.  Upon  this, 
it  was  concluded  to  advance  and  attack  the  British 
camp,  which  was  now  very  strongly  posted  upon 
some  heights  beyond  Fish-kill  Creek.  The  gene- 
ral officers  repaired  instantly  to  their  respective 
commands : General  Nixon  with  a whole  brigade 
crossed  the  creek,  and  General  Glover  was  upon 
the  point  of  following  him,  and  had  actually  en- 
tered the  water,  when  a spy  or  a British  deserter 
came  and  met  him  with  intelligence  more  certain 
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than  Gates's,  that  the  main  body  was  still  in  the 


camp,  and  well  prepared  to  receive  the  attack. 
Glover  ran  back  from  the  creek,  but  Nixon  was 
not  quite  so  fortunate,  for  his  advance  had  brought 
him  up  to  some  brushwood,  behind  which  Bur- 
goyne  had  a line  of  troops  and  some  artillery,  who, 
when  they  saw  him  halting  and  turning  back  on 
the  signals  given  by  Glover,  opened  a terrible  fire 
upon  him,  and  then  drove  him  with  considerable 
loss  and  still  more  confusion  across  the  creek.*  If 
the  secret  had  been  kept,  and  Gates's  orders  had 
been  executed,  as  he  intended,  with  only  some  di- 
visions, from  the  goodness  of  their  position  and 
from  the  desperate  spirit  which  animated  them  the 
British  would  assuredly  have  gained  a victory,  the 
Americans  might  have  been  obliged  to  call  in  their 
detachments  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  and 
Burgoync  might  have  got  to  Fort  Edward.  But 
the  breath  of  the  spy  or  deserter  dissipated  this 
hope — and  it  was  the  last ! — for  Burgoyne  had 
now  ascertained  that  the  Americans  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp, 
well  garnished  with  artillery',  on  the  high  grounds 
between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  George,  and  that 
the  only  roads  he  could  possibly  take  were  blocked  j 
up  by  troops  whom  there  was  now  no  reason  for 
recalling.  The  men  that  had  advanced  up  the 
river,  and  had  got  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Edward, 
were  recalled,  and  once  more  demonstrations  were 
made  to  tempt  the  Americans  to  battle ; but  Gates 
was  sure  of  his  prey  without  fighting  or  struggling, 
and  his  troops  had  little  inclination  to  attack  des- 
perate men  in  a strong  position.  The  Americans, 
therefore,  remained  in  their  positions,  which  were 
equally  strong,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  be  at- 
tacked by  so  inferior  a force.  As  an  additional 
curse  on  this  doomed  expedition,  no  news  whs  re- 
ceived by  Burgoyne  touching  the  movements  of 
Clinton,  even  when  that  general  had  really  begun 
to  move  and  'was  sweeping  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hudson  most  triumphantly.  Nearly  every  pos- 
sible mistake  had  been  committed  by  their  gene- 
rals and  commanders  in  all  directions,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  British  troops  under  Burgoyne,  os 
everywhere  else,  was  good,  manly,  and  noble  to 
the  last ; and,  in  the  words  of  a foreign  writer, 
whose  prejudices  were  engaged  on  the  other  side, 
these  soldiers  never  said  a word  in  their  extremity, 
or  did  a deed  but  what  was  worthy  of  firm  and 
valorous  men.t  And  by  this  time,  what  with  the 
desertion  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  and  the  losses 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  Burgoync's 
army  was  reduced  to  3500  fighting  men,  and  of 
these  scarcely  more  than  one  half  were  British. 
A visit  to  the  magazines  showed  that  there  was 
not  bread  for  three  days,  and  that  of  rations.  To 
advance  or  to  retreat  was  equally  impracticable, 
though  many  a soldier,  many  an  officer  would  still 

* Dr.  Gordon,  (he  Scotsman  with  an  American  heart,  tells  this 
story,  which,  he  uyi,  he  received  from  Gcnrral  Glover  himself. 
Mar-liail,  the  American  liiugrsitiln'r  of  Washington,  says  that  (tor- 
dun  is  confirmed  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  serving  with 
Gates  ns  adjutant  general ; and  that  the  narrative  of  Wilkinson 
varies  from  that  of  Gordon  only  in  minor  circumstances.  > 

t Carlo  Botta,  Gloria  della  Gnrrra  Americana. 
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have  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Hudson,  and  a 
loose  straggling  retreat  through  the  wild  country 
to  the  right  of  Kurt  Edward.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  October  Burgoyne  called  a council  of 
war,  at  which  not  only  held-officers,  but  every 
captain  attended.  It  seemed  to  them  all,  that 
nothing  was  left  hut  to  capitulate  on  the  most  ho- 
nourable terms  which  could  he  procured.  Bur- 
goyne,  who  was  as  gallant  an  officer  aB  ever  took 
the  field,  and  who  had  first  gained  renown  by  a 
bold  and  dashing  movement,*  thus  described  to 
the  sccretary-at-war  his  situation  and  the  result  of 
the  council : — “ A series  of  hard  toil,  incessant 
effort,  stubborn  action,  until  disabled  in  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  army  by  the  total  defection 
of  the  Indians;  the  desertion  or  timidity  of  the 
Canadians  and  provincials,  some  individuals  ex- 
cepted; disappointed  in  the  last  hope  of  any  co- 
operation from  other  armies ; the  regular  troops 
reduced  hy  losses  from  the  best  parts  to  3500 
fighting  men,  not  2000  of  which  were  British; 
only  three  days’  provisions,  upon  short  allowance, 
in  store  ; invested  by  an  army  of  1(5,000  men, 
and  no  appearance  of  retreat  remaining,  I called 
into  council  all  the  generals,  field  officers,  nnd 
captains  commanding  corps,  and  by  their  unani- 
mous concurrence  and  advice,  I was  induced  to 
open  a treaty  with  Major-General  Gates. ”t  It 
was  a hitter 'step;  but  early  in  the  evening  Bur- 
goyne sent  a note  to  the  American  head-quaitcrs 
to  say  that  he  was  desirous  of  sending  a field- 
officer  with  a message  to  Major-General  Gales, 
upon  a matter  of  high  moment  to  both  armies, 
and  that  he  requested  to  be  informed  what  hour 
on  the  following  morning  would  suit  General 
Gates.  The  American  replied,  in  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror,  that  lie  would  receive  a field-officer 
from  Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  at  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  at 
ten  o’clock  next  morning.  At  the  appointed  hour 
Major  Kingston  appeared  at  the  American  ad- 
vanced post,  and  delivered  the  following  message 
to  General  Gates:' — “ After  having  fought  you 
twice,  Lieutenant-General  Burgoync  has  waited 
some  days  in  his  present  position,  determined  to 
try  a third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could 
bring  against  him.  He  is  apprised  of  the  supe- 
riority of  your  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of 
your  troops  to  impede  his  supplies,  and  render  his 
retreat  a scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  this 
situation  he  is  impelled  hy  humanity,  and  thinks 
himself  justified,  by  established  principles  and  pre- 
cedents of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of 
brave  men  upon  honourable  terms.  Should 
Major-General  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon 
that  idea.  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a 
cessation  of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to 
communicate  the  preliminary  terms,  hy  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide.” 
To  this  Gates  replied — that,  General  Burgoyne’s 
army  being  exceedingly  reduced  by  repeated  de- 

• his fw-Tfnrmnn<‘r«  in  Portnjfal,  ante  p.  18. 

t Letter  lo  Lord  Uvorge  Germain?. 
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feats,  by  desertion,  sickness,  &c.,  their  provisions 
exhausted,  their  military  horses,  tents,  and  bag- 
gage taken  or  destroyed,  their  retreat  cut  off,  and 
their  camp  invested,  they  could  only  be  allowed  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  To  this  Burgoyne 
answered,  that  his  army,  however  reduced,  would 
never  admit  that  their  retreat  was  cut  off  while 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Gates  had  better 
information  than  Burgoyne  as  to  Clinton’s  move- 
ments up  the  Hudson ; he  hud  perhaps  little  con- 
fidence in  the  militia,  who  composed  the  principal 
part  of  the  forces  beyond  the  Hudson ; and  lie  was 
certainly  anxious  to  hasten  the  capitulation.  He, 
therefore,  gradually  moderated  the  conditions  of 
surrender.  At  first  he  demanded  that  Burgoyne’s 
troops  should  be  drawn  up  in  their  encampment, 
and  there  ordered  to  ground  their  arms.  The 
English  general  answered  that  this  article  was 
inadmissible  in  any  extremity,  and  that  his  army, 
rather  than  consent  to  ground  their  arms  in  their 
encampments — the  maximum  of  military  disgrace 
— would  make  a rush  on  the  enemy,  determined 
to  take  no  quarter.  In  the  afternoon  Gates  agreed 
to  a cessation  of  arms  till  sunset.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  day — the  15th—  the  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued ; but  it  was  not  until  the  16th  that  the 
articles  of  convention  were  finally  settled.  They 
imported  that  Burgoyne’s  troops  were  to  march 
out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the  verge  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  there  left  together  with  the  soldiers*  arms, 
the  said  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  command 
from  their  own  officers ; that  a free  passage  should 
be  granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  not  serving  again  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest;  that,  if  any  cartel 
should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne’s  army,  or 
any  part  of  it,  should  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing 
article  should  be  void  as  fur  as  such  exchange 
should  extend ; that  every  care  should  be  taken 
for  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops,  till  they 
should  be  embarked ; that  all  officers  should  re- 
tain their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c.,  and 
their  baggage  be  exempt  from  molcstatiun  or 
search  ; that  on  the  march  and  during  the  time 
the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port 
selected  for  their  embarkation)  the  officers  should 
not  be  separated  from  their  men ; that  all  corps 
whatsoever,  whether  composed  of  sailors,  hatteau- 
men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies, 
and  followers  of  the  army,  of  whatever  country 
they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest 
sense  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  thc^articles,  and 
comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  (this  was 
an  important  article,  as  not  a few  of  the  drivers, 
independent  companies,  and  followers  were  Ame- 
rican royalists) ; that  all  Canadians  and  persons 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be 
permitted  a free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on 
Luke  George,  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  like 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the 
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same  condition  not  to  serve  during  this  war,  unless 
exchanged ; that  jmssjKirls  should  be  immediately 
granted  for  three  officers  to  carry  General  Bur- 
goyne’s dispatches  to  General  Howe  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  Canuda,  and  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New 
York;  that  all  officers  during  their  stay  in  Boston 
should  be  admitted  on  parole,  and  from  first  to 
last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side  arms ; that  if 
the  army  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  their  cloth- 
ing and  other  baggage  from  Canada  they  should 
he  permitted  to  do  so,  and  have  the  necessary 
passports  granted  them  ; and,  finally,  that  these 
articles  should  be  signed  and  exchanged  on  the 
following  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  and  the  troops 
to  march  out  of  their  entrenchments  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  These  were  not  such 
terms  as  are  usually  granted  to  conquered  armies ; 
but  Gates  almost  heard  the  thunder  of  Clinton’s 
artillery  and  of  the  British  ships  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Hudson.*  At  the  appointed  hour  the  con- 
vention was  most  reluctantly  signed  in  the  British 
camp,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  October 
the  troops  inarched  out  of  their  encampment, 
down  to  the  water-side,  to  a place  called  the  Old 
Ford,  where  they  piled  their  arms  at  the  word  of 
command  from  their  own  officers.  Several  of  the 
officers  could  scarcely  pronounce  the  words,  and 
many  of  the  men  wept  as  they  grounded  their 
muskets.  Gates  was — what  many  of  the  Ame- 
rican commanders  and  officers  were  not — a gentle- 
man in  heart  and  mind,  a man  of  delicate  feelings, 
and  of  too  noble  a spirit  to  revel  in  the  mournful 
degradation  of  a brave  enemy.  He  kept  away 
from  the  spot  himself,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he 
would  not  suffer  his  own  people  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  sad  spectacle.t  Among  the  fruits  of  victory 
that  remained  in  his  hands  were  about  40  pieces 
of  artillery,  4G00  muskets,  and  a not  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  powder  and  ball.  The  Imt- 
teaux  on  the  river  and  what  they  contained  were 
scarcely  to  he  counted  in  this  category,  for  the 
Connecticut  men,  the  Rhode  Islanders,  the  Massa- 
chusetts men,  and  the  other  militia  men  who  had 
seized  them,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  set 
them  dowm  to  a separate  and  more  private  account. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  surrender  was  re- 
ceived on  the  Lakes,  the  garrisons  of  Fort  George 
and  Ticondcroga  evacuated  those  important  places, 
ami  retired  by  the  river  Sorel  to  Fort  St.  John’s 
and  Montreal.  Burgoyne  had  requested  Carleton 
in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  forward  a regiment 
to  maintuin  Ticondcroga;  but  Carleton,  in  whose 
recollection  the  winter  exploits  of  Montgomery  and 
Arnold  were  fresh,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
weaken  any  further  the  feeble  force  lie  had  for  the 

* Marshall  frankly  confesses  this  motive  for  haste  anil  moderation 
in  Gate*  " The  situation  of  the  two  armies  con  side  ml,  these  terms 
were  highly  honourable  to  the  British  general,  and  favourable  to  hi* 
nation.  They  were  probably  more  ndvauta^rous  than  would  have 
i»een  granted  by  General  Gates,  had  he  entertained  no  apprehension 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was.  at  length,  making  the  promised 
diversion  on  lire,  river.-' 

I Stodmau. — Carlo  Botta. — Burke,  in  Ann.  llegi»i.~Gordon.‘— Pa- 
per* in  Aim  era's  llemembraueer.  , 
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defence  of  Canada,  and  lie  positively  refused  to 
send  the  regiment. 

On  the  Gth  of  October,  ten  days  before  the  capi- 
tulation was  signed,  but  twenty  days  later  than 
Clinton  had  hoped  to  commence  his  co-operation  or 
diversion,  that  general  appeared  in  force  on  the 
Hudson,  and  began  a series  of  attacks  which  must 
have  rescued  Burgoyne’t  army  if  they  had  been 
made  even  only  eight  or  ten  days  earlier.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  particular  blame  attaches  to 
General  Clinton,  who,  with  his  17  battalions,  his 
single  regiment  of  light  horse,  and  his  provincial 
militia,  had  to  defend  New  York,  the  great  reposi- 
tory of  our  stores,  which  was  accessible  from  a 
variety  of  points,  and  which  demanded  a very 
considerable  force,  as,  besides  General  Putnam, 
who  was  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a 
small  regular  army,  there  were  large  bodies  of 
cunning  and  quick  Connecticut  militia,  Massa- 
chusetts Hay  men,  and  others,  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  to  attack  and  destroy  or  carry  off 
stores,  &c.  Reinforcements,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised from  Europe,  did  not  arrive  at  New  York 
till  late  in  September,  and  then  they  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  a body  of  recruits  to  make 
up  losses.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  Clin- 
ton, of  his  own  accord  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, embarked  about  3000  men  on  board  of 
craft  of  all  kinds,  convoyed  by  some  ships  of  war 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  llotham,  and 
proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  Verplank’a  Point,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  forty  miles 
above  New'  York.  The  place  bad  been  previously 
reconnoitred  by  Lord  Rawdon  in  a frigate.  It  is 
situated  upon  a peninsula,  and  the  landing-place 
was  then  defended  by  a small  battery  and  a breast- 
work, from  which  the  Americans  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  our  troops.  Clinton  landed  his  men 
w ithout  opposition,  and  passed  the  night  of  the  6th 
upon  the  peninsula.  This  feint  completely  de- 
ceived Putnam,  who  collected  about  2000  men, 
principally  drawn  from  the  forts  on  the  Hudson, 
and  hastened  w ith  them  towards  Yerplutik’s  Point, 
in  the  idea  that  Clinton  meant  to  advance  into  the 
country  and  to  push  through  the  eastern  high- 
lands, in  order  to  co-operate  with  Burgoyne  by  the 
shortest  route.  On  the  follow  ing  morning,  at  day- 
break, Clinton  passed  2000  of  his  men  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  to  Stoney  Point,  leaving 
about  1000  on  the  peninsula.  From  Stoney  Point 
to  Fort  Montgomery  was  a distance  of  only  12 
miles;  but  the  route  which  Clinton  resolved  to 
pursue,  hoping  thereby  to  take  the  enemy  by  sur- 
prise, was  one  of]  the  roughest  and  most  laborious 
that  can  be  conceived: — it  was  impassable  to 
artillery,  ami  therefore  no  guns  bad  bceu  brought, 
though  the  men  were  marching  against  fortified 
places.  It  was  a path  across  the  Dendcrberg,  a 
steep  mountain  whose  precipices  overhang  the 
river.  The  path  was  steep,  winding,  ami  so  nar- 
row that  in  many  places  not  more  than  three 
men  could  march  abreast.  Two  hundred  resolute 
Americans  posted  across  the  paths,  and  on  the 


hills  and  rocks  above  it,  might  have  checked  and 
even  destroyed  the  2000  British  ; but  Putnam, 
wholly  misled,  was  ‘on  the  other  side  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  troops  left  in  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton  never  conceived  it  possible  that  a 
regular  army  could  take  so  dangerous  a road. 
Our  troops  thus  got  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
and  began  to  descend  it  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore they  were  discovered,  though  they  were 
many  hours  in  performing  that  toilsome  march. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  our  advanced  guard 
stumbled  upon  an  American  detachment,  which 
was  advancing  much  too  late  for  the  defence  of 
the  pass.  The  Americans  fled  hack  to  the  forts, 
thus  destroying  the  hope  of  taking  those  places  by 
surprise  at  the  approach  of  night.  Clinton,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  go  on  und  trust  to  his  muskets 
and  bayonets.  The  two  forts  he  meant  to  attack 
stood  on  too  high  ground  to  be  battered  from  the 
water ; they  were  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a creek  which  runs  from  the  mountains  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Hudson,  and  they  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  means  of  a long  wooden 
bridge.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  columns, 
and,  while  he  advanced  in  person  with  one  of  them 
to  storm  Fort  Clinton,  he  dispatched  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  of  the  52nd  with  the  other 
column  to  storm  Fort  Montgomery.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  attack  should  be  made  by  the 
two  parties  at  the  same  instant  of  time — and  about 
sunset  Clinton  assailed  the  one  fort  and  Campbell 
the  other,  precisely  at  the  moment  and  in  the 
manner  agreed  upon.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, who  did  not  exceed  800  men,  were  so 
panic-stricken  thut  they  made  but  little  use  of  their 
artillery,  and  fled  from  their  works  after  a very 
short  resistance,  in  which,  however,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Campbell  was  killed.  Fort  Cliuton  was 
better  defended,  and  by  nature  was  much  stronger : 
it  was  built  upon  a rocky  ridge,  the  only  approach 
to  w hich  was  over  a bare  open  space  about  a hun- 
dred yards  long, with  a lake  on  one  side,  a precipice 
and  the  Hudson  on  the  other.  According  to  their 
usual  plan,  the  Americans  had  thrown  felled  trees 
right  across  this  space,  so  that  the  British  soldiers 
could  advance  neither  rapidly  nor  in  order — and 
the  advance  was  to  be  made  in  the  mouth  of  ten 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  while  they  had  not  a 
single  gun  wherewith  to  respond  or  to  cover  their 
movement.  Nay,  those  brave  men  were  ordered, 
for  the  Bake  of  expedition,  not  even  to  stay  to  fire 
a musket,  but  to  rush  on  to  the  fortifications  and 
enter  them  by  the  very  embrasures  through  which 
the  American  guns  were  pointed.  And  on  they 
went,  sometimes  on  their  feet,  sometimes  crawling 
all-fours  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 
way  under  a dreadful  fire  until  they  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  works,  and,  there  being  no  ladders,  no  im- 
plement or  help  of  any  kind,  they  climbed  on  one 
another’s  shoulders  up  into  the  embrasures,  pushed 
aside  the  warm  cannon,  and  drove  the  Americans 
across  the  rampart  at  the  bayonet’s- point.  The 
gairison,  who  were  about  400  strong,  made  an 
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attempt  to  rally  at  tike  head  of  the  rampart,  hut 
they  were  soon  dislodged.  They  then  retired  to 
the.  other  side  of  the  esplanade,  discharged  a last 
volley  of  musketry — murderous  and  useless,  and 
contrary  to  military  honour — and  then  threw  down 
their  arms  and  cried  for  quarter.  This  last  pro- 
vocation is  such  as  troops  rarely  brook,  and  the 
British,  and  the  Germans  with  them,  had  besides 
sulFcrcd  considerably  in  storming  the  fort ; yet  it 
is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  American  put  to  death  except  such  os  fell  in 
the  hand-to-hand  light  at  the  embrasures  or  upon 
1 he  ramparts.  “This  fact,"  says  Stedman,  “we 
mention,  not  only  as  displaying  a most  generous 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  contrary  to 
what  usually  happens  in  such  assaults,  but  as  re- 
futing an  impudent  assertion  advanced  in  some  of 
the  French  accounts,  that  the  whole  garrison  had 
been  put  to  death  by  their  conquerors.  We  are 
happy  in  rescuing  from  the  shade  w hich  the  mag- 
nitude of  General  Burgoyne's  misfortune  at  the 
time  threw  over  it  an  enterprise  equally  worthy  of 
attention  for  its  boldness  and  the  degree  of  injury 
that  it  did  to  the  enemy.’*  The  same  competent 
judge  says  that  in  no  instance  during  the  whole 
American  war  was  there  more  invincible  resolu- 
tion exhibited  than  in  this  attack.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  assailants  was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected,  as  it  amounted  only  to  140  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  about  300  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  but  the  prisoners 
were  by  far  the  more  numerous  class.*  It  was 
here  that  Count  Grabowski,  the  Polish  nobleman 
who  was  fighting  for  King  George  and  acting  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  slain. t 
Captain  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
and  Major  Sill,  who  led  the  63rd  regiment  to  the 
cannons’  mouth,  both  fell  u]>on  the  spot,  and  were 
both  pierced  with  many  wounds.  The  British 
had  advanced  to  the  charge  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  by  the  time  they  had  completed  their 
conquest  it  was  night.  But  the  darkness  was  soon 
partially  dispersed  by  a most  brilliant  illumination 
which  proceeded  from  two  frigates,  two  galleys, 
and  a sloop,  which  the  Americans  had  draw  n up 
in  a little  inlet  under  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  to 
which  the  crews  now  set  fire  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Commodore 
llotham  would  have  given  n different  account  of 
this  flotilla  if  it  had  not  been  for  another  exercise 
of  ingenuity  and  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  They  had  contrived  to  throw  right 
across  the  Hudson — there  000  yards  wide — chc- 

• The  American  Governor  Clinton,  who  was  in  the  fort  l hat  l*,rn 
hi,  name.  pa**ed  the  river  in  a Inul,  and  escaped,  as  did  also  General 
•Tame  ('lintuu,  lhon;li  wounded  in  the  thigh  la  a bayonet.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel'*  Livingstone  and  Hruvn,  and  Majors  Hamilton  and 
Logan,  were  among  the  priaonen. 

t liraltomaki  had  advanced  to  the  itiirm  of  Fort  Clinton  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Rawd«»n  (the  late  ManiucM  of  Ifawtings).  amorurst 
the  Itnti.h  grenadier*.  Iml  was  separated  from  hi*  lord-hip  among 
the  frlled  trees,  which  obliged  every  niau  to  find  a path  fur  him -.If, 
Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  works  he  fell,  alter  having  weened  thr«-e 
trails.  W hen  Riving  his  sword  to  a grenadier,  he  conjured  him,  w ith 
his  expiring  voice,  to  deliver  it  to  Lord  It  aw  don,  and  to  assure  his 
lordship  that  he  died  in  a manuer  becoming  one  who  had  shared  the 
dangers  of  such  gallant  Iroops.-AWans. 
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vaux-dc-friso,  and,  behind  them,  a most  enormous 
boom,  which  was  strengthened  by  vast  rafts  of 
timber  connected  by  Btrong  cables  and  by  an  im- 
mense iron  chain.  Our  shipping  were  now  close 
at  hand,*  but  it  required  time  to  remove  these 
obstructions ; and  ships  on  fire, with  powder  in  their 
holds  and  their  guns  shotted,  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  extreme  danger.  Thus  the 
American  frigates,  galleys,  and  sloop  were  left  to 
make  a brief  but  magnificent  spectacle,  and  then 
to  blow  up  into  the  air  betw  ecu  the  lofty  echoing 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  A few  miles  higher  up  the 
river  there  was  another  strong  place,  called  Fort 
Constitution,  built  upon  a rock  ; but  the  Americans 
there,  without  any  orders  from  their  governor, 
demolished  part  of  the  works,  left  their  artillery 
behind  them,  and  fled  as  soon  as  they  Icumcil  the 
fall  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  A new 
settlement,  called  the  Continental  Village,  with 
barracks  for  1500  men,  storehouses,  &c.,  was 
destroyed  by  a detachment  of  American  loyalists, 
under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon.  The 
boom  was  removed,  and  Sir  James  Wallace,  with 
a flying  squadron  of  small  frigates,  ascended  the 
Hudson  still  farther,  destroying  a number  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  on  his  way.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
the  very  day  on  which  Burgoync  made  bis  first 
overture  for  a capitulation,  Gcnernl  Vaughan,  under 
cover  of  Wnllacc’s  frigates,  landed  a detachment 
at  Esopus  Creek,  which,  going  by  land,  was 
scarcely  30  miles  from  Saratoga,  the  scene  of  our 
humiliation.  If,  instead  of  this  weak  detachment, 
Clinton  had  come  up  with  his  whole  force,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Gates,  even  now,  might  have  given 
Burgoytie  a fair  chance  of  retreat,  by  detaching 
troops  to  secure  his  own  rear.f  But  it  is  said  in 
excuse  of  Clinton  that  he  did  not  really  know  the 
true  situation  of  Burgoyne’s  army.  General 
Vaughan  reduced  two  batteries  and  a row'  galley 
stationed  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  and  lie 
then  ascended  the  creek  about  five  miles  to  the 
town  of  Esopus,  a young  but  flourishing  place, 
which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  a vast 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  collected  for  the 
use  of  General  Gates’s  army.  Putnam,  whose 
army  had  been  reinforced  hv  militia  till  it  was 
6000  strong,  now  detached  General  Parsons  with 
2000  men  to  protect  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson  ; and 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  when  Burgoyne’s 
army  were  all  prisoners,  Gates  w as  enabled  to  dc- 

* Jturke  (in  Ann.  UegUt)  has  made  a strange  mistake,  which  has 
l well  copied  hy  Holla  and  other  historian*  of  the  war.  lie  said  that 
one  of  the  thing*  whirl*  shook  the  courage  of  the  Ameri-ans  in  the 
two  forts  was  that  onr  galley  * aihanrrd  so  near  ns  to  strike  the  walls 
will*  thrlr  oar*  ! The  forts  stood  on  precipices  at  least  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  mi  that  it  must  have  ruiuired  onr*  almost  su 
Ion#  as  *omr  jwoplc's  botri  (metaphorical  one*)  to  reach  them.  The 
flotilla  was  not.  and  could  not  pos.il.ly  It,  of  any  u*e  until  the  fort* 
were  stormed  and  earned  at  tlie  bayonet'*  point.  Schrapncl*.  con- 
grove*.  nnd  other  rocket*  and  missile*.  were  then  unknown,  and  t!w 
true  «n*e  of  l>omlw  nnd  shell*  very  imperfectly  known 

t According  to  Marshall,  intelligence  of  the  aurresa  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  rereived  l»y  Gdtnl  Bnrgoyne  on  the  night  after  the 
convention  at  Saratoga  had  hern  agreed  upon.  Iwit  before  the  article* 
had  been  llxtird  and  executed ; and  Iturguyne  had  serious  thoughts  of 
breaking  off  the  treaty.—  Ltfe  o/ tf'tukiaflm.  W allace's  larger 
could  not  have  gone  up  quite  so  far.  but  vends  of  00  tons  mLdit 
have  gone  even  beyond  Albany,  which  i«  about  HO  miles  from  New 
, Voik,  and  not  more  thau  V)  mile*  tielow  Saratoga. 
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tach  more  and  more  troops  to  the  scene  of  Clinton’s 
operations.  The  English  general,  therefore,  re- 
called Vaughan  and  Wallace,  destroyed  all  the 
places  he  had  taken  in  order  to  leave  the  river 
open  to  future  operations,  reimbarked  his  men,  and 
returned  to  New  York,  having  swept  the  Hudson, 
and  proved  how  effective  the  campaign  might 
have  been  if  General  Howe  had  gone  up  that  river 
to  Albany  in  the  month  of  July  or  August.*  The 
damage  that  Clinton’s  small  force  had  inflicted 
wus  immense,  and  was  melancholy  inasmuch  as 
it  fell  in  part  upon  a helpless  agricultural  popula- 
tion. It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  American 
armies,  who  so  very  frequently  lighted  up  their 
retreats  by  burning  every  house  they  fancied  to  be- 
long to  the  royalists,  who  paid  so  little  regard  to 
the  gentlenesses  and  delicacies  of  war,  and  who  had 
acted  invariably  as  if  this  were  to  be  a guerre  u 
outrance,  had  but  little  reason  to  reproach  the 
British  for  violence  and  devastation.  Such  were 
the  disjointed,  random,  inglorious,  nnd  unsuccess- 
ful operations  of  our  armies  in  America  during 
the  year  1117.  How  the  winter  was  passcil  at 
head-quarters,  and  how  the  eommander-in-chitf 
and  his  statf  feasted  and  revelled  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandaliza- 
tion  of  the  Quakers  there,  w ill  be  related  under 
the  inglorious  year  that  followed.  For  the  present 
we  rccross  the  Atlantic. 

The  British  parliament  assembled  on  the  18th 
of  November,  with  one  great  care,  which  all  re- 
garded, or  was  directed  to,  the  western  world. 
The  king,  however,  had  neither  lost  any  of  his 
firmness  nor  abated  any  of  his  hope  as  to  the  Anal 
result  of  the  expensive  and  deplorable  contest. 
In  his  speech  from  the  throne  he  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  have  recourse  to 
the  legislature  at  a conjuncture  which  demanded 
the  most  serious  attention.  He  assured  them 
that  he  had  faithfully  employed  the  means  in- 
trusted to  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
and  that  he  had  just  confidence  in  the  conduct 
and  courage  of  his  officers  commanding  in  Ame- 
rica ; but  still,  he  intimated,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prepare  for  such  farther  operations  as  the  con- 
tingencies of  war  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels 
might  render  expedient.  He  again  repeated  the 
hollow  unmeaning  note  about  the  friendly  assur- 
ances of  foreign  powers,  adding,  that  as  the  arma- 
ments of  France  and  Spain,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued, he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  augment 
considerably  his  own  naval  force,  being  firmly 
determined  never  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe, 
yet  always  to  guard  faithfully  the  honour  of  the 
British  crown.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  “the 
deluded  and  unhappy  multitude  in  America”  would 
yet  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  happiness,  and  the  sense  of 
their  present  misery  under  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of 
their  leaders,  would  rekindle  their  old  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  mother  country, 
and  finally,  that  they  w ould  enable  him,  with  the 

• Gordon.— SteUman.— Burke.— Marshall. 
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concurrence  of  his  parliament,  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  happiness  of  bis  life  and  the  greatest  glory 
of  his  reign — the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and 
confidence  to  the  American  colonies.  In  the 
Lords,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  had  made  a 
very  remarkable  speech  during  a preceding  ses- 
sion, opposed  the  address,  and  recommended  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  our  fleets  and  armies, 
and  our  instant  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  America.  But  even  this,  his  lordship  chose  to 
say,  would  be  only  a temporary  preservation,  and 
he  predicted,  as  a thing  ns  certain  as  any  law  of 
nature,  that  the  fall  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  must  follow  or  accompany  the  inde- 
pendence of  America.  “ Attend,”  said  gravely  the 
noble  prophet,  “ to  the  vast  extent  of  the  one  and 
the  diminutive  figure  of  Britain ; to  their  domestic 
situations ; to  the  increase  of  population  in  the  one, 
and  the  inevitable  decline  of  it  in  the  other ; the 
luxury,  dissipation,  and  all  the  concomitant  effects 
in  this  country,  and  the  frugality,  industry,  and 
consequent  wise  policy  of  America.  These,  my 
lords,  were  the  main  grounds  on  which  I pre- 
sumed to  trouble  yuu  from  time  to  time  on  this 
subject.  I foresaw  then,  as  I continue  to  do,  that  a 
period  must  arrive  when  America  would  render 
herself  independent ; that  this  country  would  fall, 
and  the  scut  of  empire  he  removed  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Nay,  my  lords,  so  firmly  persuaded  am 
I of  the  event,  that  I always  held  it  as  a certain 
and  natural  consequence  of  the  connexion  between 
both  countries.”  No  wonder  that  the  proposal  of 
giving  up  the  contest  w as  ns  yet  generally  regarded 
as  a crochet  not  worth  listening  to,  when  it  came 
attended  with  speculations  of  this  description. 
When  Lord  Coventry  sat  down  Chatham  rose  upon 
his  crutch  to  move  an  amendment,  which  he  had 
previously  submitted  to  Rockingham  and  the  other 
lords  in  opposition.*  The  first  part  of  the  address 
related  to  a family  event  which  was  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  “ No 
man,”  said  Chatham,  “ feels  Binccrer  joy  than  I do 
on  every  accession  of  strength  to  the  Protestant 
succession;  I therefore  join  in  every  congratula- 
tion on  the  birth  of  another  princess  and  the  happy 
recovery  of  her  majesty.  But  I must  stop  here ; 
my  courtly  complaisance  will  carry  me  no  farther  : 
I will  not  join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and 
disgrace : I cannot  concur  in  a blind  and  servile 
address,  which  approves,  and  endeavours  to  sanctify, 
the  monstrous  measures  that  have  heaped  disgrace 
and  misfortune  upon  us — that  have  brought  ruin 
to  our  doors.  This,  my  lords,  is  a perilous  and 
tremendous  moment  1 It  is  no  time  for  adulation. 
The  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  now  avail — 
cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awfiil  crisis.  It 
is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  We  must  dispel  the  delusion  and 
tne  darkness  which  envelop  it ; and  display,  in 
its  full  danger  and  true  colours,  the  ruin  that  is 
brought  to  our  doors.”  He  asked  whether  the 

• Letter*  in  Chat.  Com*. 
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minister  of  the  day  could  presume  to  expect  a con- 
tinuance of  support  in  this  ruinous  infatuation? 
Whether  parliament  could  be  so  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  its  duty  as  to  he  deluded  into  the  loss  of  the 
one  and  the  violation  of  the  other  ? Whether  they 
could  continue  to  give  an  unlimited  credit  and 
support  to  the  government  for  its  steady  persever- 
ance in  measures  dictated  and  forced  upon  them, 
measures  which  had  reduced  this  flourishing  em- 
ire  to  ruin  and  contempt.  The  arrival  of 
is*  ci-devant  friend  Benjamin  Franklin  at  Paris, 
and  the  great  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  him,  had  wounded  and  irritated  the  great 
orator  in  an  uncommon  degree.  “ But  yester- 
day'' he  exclaimed,  “ and  England  might  have 
stood  against  the  world : now  none  so  poor  to  do 
her  reverence . I use  the  words  of  a poet ; but, 
though  it  be  poetry,  it  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a shame- 
ful truth  that  not  only  the  power  and  strength  of 
this  country  are  wasting  away  and  expiring ; but 
her  well-earned  glories,  her  true  honour  and  sub- 
stantial dignity,  are  sacrificed.  France,  my  lords, 
has  insulted  you;  she  has  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained America  ; and,  whether  America  be  wrong 
or  right,  the  dignity  of  this  country  ought  to  Bpurn 
at  the  officious  insult  of  French  interference.  The 
ministers  and  ambassadors  of  those  who  are  called 
rebels  and  enemies  are  in  Paris;  in  Paris  they 
transact  the  reciprocal  interests  of  America  and 
France.  Can  there  be  a more  mortifying  insult  ? 
Can  even  our  ministers  sustain  a more  humiliating 
disgrace?  Do  they  dare  to  resent  it?  Do  they 
presume  even  to  hint  a vindication  of  their  honour, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  state,  by  requiring  the  dis- 
missal of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America?  Such 
is  the  degradation  to  which  they  have  reduced  the 
glories  of  England!  The  people,  whom  they 
affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels,  but  w hose  grow- 
ing power  has  at  least  obtained  the  name  of 
enemies ; the  people  with  whom  they  have  engaged 
this  country  in  war,  and  against  whom  they  now- 
command  our  implicit  support  in  every  measure  of 
desperate  hostility  ; this  people,  despised  as  rebels 
or  acknowledged  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against 
you,  supplied  with  military  stores,  their  interests 
consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by 
your  inveterate  enemy ! and  our  ministers  dare  not 
interpose  w-ith  dignity  or  effect.  Is  this  the  honour 
of  a great  kingdom  ? Is  this  the  indignant  spirit 
of  England,  who,  4 but  yesterday,*  gave  law  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon?  My  lords,  the  dignity  of  na- 
tions demands  a decisive  conduct  in  a situation  like 
this.  Even  when  the  greatest  prince  that  perhaps 
this  country  ever  saw  tilled  our  throne,  the  requisi- 
tion of  a Spanish  general,  on  a similar  subject,  was 
attended  to  and  complied  with ; for,  on  the  spirited 
remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth  found 
herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all 
countenance,  support,  or  even  entrance  into  her 
dominions;  and  the  Cotint  le  Marque,  with  his 
few  desperate  followers,  was  expelled  the  king- 
dom.*’ At  the  moment  neither  Howe’s  victory  at  j 
the  Brandywine  and  Ids  consequent  occupation  of  I 
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Philadelphia,  nor  Burgoyne's  surrender,  was  offi- 
cially known.  It  was  only  susjjected  that  the 
situation  of  the  latter  general  was  exceedingly 
critical.  Chatham  said,  “ The  desperate  state  of 
our  arms  is  in  part  known  : no  man  thinks  more 
highly  of  them  than  I do ; I love  and  honour  the 
English  troops ; I know  their  virtues  and  their 
valour;  I know  that  they  can  achieve  anything 
except  impossibilities ; and  I know  that  the  con- 
quest of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 
cannot,  I venture  to  say  it,  you  cannot  conquer 
America.  ....  What  is  your  present  situation 
there  ? We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know 
that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
suffered  much.  Besides  the  sufferings,  perhaps 
total  loss  of  the  Northern  force  (Burgoyne's),  the 
best  appointed  army  that  ever  took  the  field,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Wiliiam  Howe,  has  retired  from  the 
American  lines ; he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
attempt,  and,  with  great  delay  and  danger,  to  adopt 
a new  and  distant  plun  of  operations.  We  shall 
soon  know-,  and  in  any  event  have  reason  to  lament, 
what  may  have  happened  since.”  There  was 
some  of  the  exaggeration  of  oratory  in  this  sketch 
of  military  affairs,  for,  though  a British  army  had 
been  two  years  iu  Boston  before  the  active  ope- 
rations of  the  present  year,  there  had  been  in  fact 
but  one  campaign,  which  had  not  begun  before  the 
month  of  June.  It  was,  however,  quite  true  that 
Howe  had  retired  from  before  Courland  Manor, 
and  had  lost  the  Jerseys,  rather  than  attack  Wash- 
ington on  his  woods  and  hills,  and  it  was  natural 
that  his  strange  conduct  on  this  occasion  should  he 
construed  into  defeat  and  humiliation.  The  Hes- 
sians, as  we  have  seen,  had  been  guilty  of  some 
excesses  on  the  country  near  the  Delaware,  but  the 
orator  represented  them  in  a more  horrible  light 
than  was  justified  by  the  facts.  Continuing  his 
vaticination  that  the  struggle,  however  prolonged, 
must  end  in  our  defeat,  he  exclaimed — 44  You  may 
swell  every  expense,  and  every  effort,  still  more 
extravagantly;  pile  und  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  buy  or  borrow ; traffic  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince,  that  sells 
and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of  a foreign 
prince : your  efforts  arc  for  ever  vain  and  im- 
potent— doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely ; for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  re- 
sentment the  minds  of  your  enemies — to  over-run 
them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and 
plunder ; devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to 
the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty!  If  I were  an 
American,  as  I am  an  Englishman,  while  n foreign 
[ troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I never  would 
lay  clown  my  arms — never — never — never.”  lie 
affirmed  that  our  ow-n  army  was  infected  with  the 
contagion  of  these  illiberal  allies,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  plunder  and  of  rapine  was  gone  forth  among 
them.  But  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wild  Indians  with  our  army — though 
he  himself,  nineteen  years  liefore,  had  employed 
Indians  in  the  same  manner  against  the  French 
and  the  Canadians — his  tone  was  still  more  loud 
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and  indignant.  “But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man 
that,  in  addition  to  these  disgraces  and  mischiefs 
of  our  army,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associate 
to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of 
the  savage  ? To  call  into  civilized  alliance  the 
wild  and  inhuman  savage  of  the  woods  ; to  dele- 
gate to  the  merciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed 
rights ; and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous 
war  against  our  brethren  ? My  lords,  these  enor- 
mities cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment ; un- 
less thoroughly  done  away  it  will  be  a stain  on  the 
national  character — it  is  a violation  of  the  consti- 
tution— I believe  it  is  against  the  law.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  our  national  misfortunes,  that  the 
strength  and  character  of  our  nrmy  are  thus  im- 
paired : infected  with  the  mercenary  spirit  of  rob- 
bery and  rapine — familiarized  to  the  horrid  scenes 
of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer  boast  of  the 
noble  and  generous  principles  which  dignify  a 
soldier;  no  longer  sympathise  with  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,  ‘ that  make  ambi- 
tion virtue!’  What  makes  ambition  virtue? — the 
sense  of  honour.  But  is  the  sense  of  honour  con- 
sistent with  a spirit  of  plunder,  or  the  practice  of 
murder?  Can  it  flow  from  mercenary  motives,  or 
can  it  prompt  to  cruel  deeds?  Besides  these 
murderers  and  plunderers,  let  me  ask  our  ministers 
what  other  allies  they  have  acquired  ? What 
other  powers  have  they  associated  to  their  cause  ? 
Have  they  entered  inti)  alliance  with  the  king  of 
the  gipsies  ? Nothing,  my  lords,  is  too  low  or  too 
ludicrous  to  be  consistent  with  their  counsels.” 
He  then  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  great  question 
of  disseverance  and  independence,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject no  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  him.  He 
avowed  now,  as  he  had  done  nil  through  the  quar- 
rel, that  our  supremacy  must  be  maintained  or  our 
ruin  inevitably  scaled.  As  his  course  had  all  along 
been  to  attribute  every  blame  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  to  applaud  both  the  spirit  and  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Americans,  so  he  pretended  to 
assert  even  now  that  the  Americans,  or  a very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  colonists,  were-  still  mil  of 
affection  for  the  mother  country,  were  only  declar- 
ing independence  in  moments  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair, and  were  still  in  their  hearts  inclined  to 
return  to  their  old  political  condition.  Nay,  he 
would  not  even  admit  that  our  power  of  regulating 
their  trade  ought  to  be  abolished  or  abridged. 
“ My  lords,”  said  lie,  “ no  man  wishes  more  for 
the  due  dependence  of  America  on  this  country 
than  I do : to  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that 
state  of  independence  into  which  your  measures 
have  driven  them,  is  the  object  which  we  ought 
to  unite  in  attaining.  The  Americans,  con- 
tending for  their  rights  ngainst  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, I love,  and  admire ; it  is  the  struggle  of  free 
and  virtuous  patriots  ; but,  contending  for  inde- 
pendency fcncl  total  disconnexion  from  England, 
as  an  Englishman,  I cannot  wish  them  success ; 
for,  in  a due  constitutional  dependency,  including 
the  ancient  supremacy  of  this  country  in  regulating 
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their  commerce  and  navigation,  consists  the  mu- 
tual happiness  and  prosperity  both  of  England  and 
America.  She  derived  assistance  and  protection 
from  us,  and  we  reaped  from  her  the  most  im- 
portant advantages : she  was,  indeed,  the  fountain 
of  our  wealth,  the  nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nur- 
sery and  basis  of  our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty, 
therefore,  my  lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  coun- 
try, most  seriously  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of 
these  most  beneficial  subjects : and,  in  this  perilous 
crisis,  perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  hope  for  success ; for,  in 
their  negotiations  with  France,  they  have,  or  think 
they  have,  reason  to  complain  : though  it  be  noto- 
rious that  they  have  received  from  that  power  im- 
portant supplies  and  assistance  of  various  kinds, 
yet  it  is  certain  they  expected  it  in  a more  decisive 
and  immediate  degree.  America  is  in  ill  humour 
with  France  on  some  points  that  have  not  entirely 
answered  her  expectations : let  us  wisely  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  moment  of  reconci- 
liation. Besides,  the  natural  disposition  of  Ame- 
rica herself  still  leans  towards  England — to  the 
old  habits  of  connexion  and  mutual  interest  that 
united  both  countries.  This  tear  the  established 
sentiment  of  all  the  continent ; and  still,  my 
lords,  in  the  great  and  principal  part,  the  sound 
part  of  America,  this  wise  ami  affectionate  dis- 
position prevails ; and  there  is  a very  consider- 
able part  of  America  yet  sound  — the  middle 
and  the  southern  provinces  : some  parts  may 
be  factious  and  blind  to  their  true  interests ; but, 
if  we  express  a wise  and  benevolent  disposition 
to  communicate  with  them  those  immutable 
rights  of  nature,  and  those  constitutional  liber- 
ties, to  which  they  are  equally  entitled  with  our- 
selves, by  a conduct  so  just  and  humane  we  shall 
confirm  the  favourable,  and  conciliate  the  adverse. 

I say,  my  lords,  the  rights  and  liberties  to  which 
they  are  equally  entitled  with  ourselves,  but  no 
more.  I would  participate  with  them  every  enjoy- 
ment and  freedom  which  the  colonizing  subjects  of 
a free  state  can  possess,  or  wish  to  possess ; and  I 
do  not  sec  why  they  should  not  enjoy  every  fun- 
damental right  in  their  property,  and  every  origi- 
nal substantial  liberty,  which  Devonshire  or  Sur- 
rey, or  the  county  I live  in,  or  any  other  county  in 
England  can  claim  ; reserving'  always,  as  the  sa- 
cred right  of  the  mother  country,  the  due  constitu- 
tional dependency  of  the  colonies.  The  inherent 
supremacy  of  the  state,  in  regulating  and  protect- 
ing the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  her  sub 
jects,  is  necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  pre- 
servation of  every  part,  to  constitute  and  preserve 
the  prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  empire.” 
He  dwelt  upon  the  insincere  nonsense  in  the  royal 
speech  about  the  friendly  assurances  of  foreign 
courts ; he  spoke  of  the  interests  and  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  French,  and  he  showed  that  no  foreign 
power  was  really  friendly  to  Great  Britain.  He 
might  have  been  told  that  the  irritated  pride,  the 
jealousy  and  the  eagerness  of  the  French  to  brush 
from  their  laurels  the  tarnish  of  the  last  war,  were, 
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in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  attributable  to  bis  own 
councils,  und  to  Use  military  glory  which  lie  bad 
acquired  during  tliut  contest,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Without  this  incentive  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  French  would  have  been  disposed  to 
interfere,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  England : their  obi  rivalry,  their  new 
political  philosophy,  their  proneness  to  war,  would 
have  led  them  in  this  direction ; but  the  sore  recol- 
lection of  their  defeats,  and  Chatham’s  trophies, 
hurried  them  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  In  con- 
tinuation, he  proclaimed  that  we  were  leaving  our- 
selves naked  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole  house  of 
Bourbon  at  home,  and  wasting  all  our  strength  and 
money  in  America — that  there  were  not  500U  troops 
in  England,  and  hardly  3000  in  Ireland— that  we 
bad  scarcely  twenty  ships  of  die  line  fully  or  suffi- 
ciently manned— and  that  in  this  deplorable  state 
nothing  was  left  hut  to  try  the  gentle  roads  of  con- 
ciliation. “ You  cannot,”  said  he,  “ conciliate 
America  by  your  present  measures:  you  cannot 
subdue^  her  by  any  measures.  What,  then,  can  you 
do  ? You  cannot  conquer,  you  cannot  gain ; but  you 
can  address , — you  can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties 
of  the  moment  into  an  ignorance  of  die  danger  that 
should  produce  diem.  But,  my  lords,  die  time 
demands  the  language  of  truth  : we  must  not  now 
apply  the  flattering  unction  of  servile  compliance,  or 
blind  complaisance.  In  a just  and  necessary  war, 
to  maintain  the  right  or  honour  of  my  country',  1 
would  strip  the  shirt  from  my  hack  to  support  it ; 
but  in  such  a war  as  this,  unjust  in  its  principle! 
impracticable  in  ils  means,  and  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences, I would  not  contribute  a single  effort 
or  a single  shilling.”  And  yet  this  war,  us  we 
trust  we  have  clearly  shown,  had  most  indisputably 
for  its  object,  and  from  die  very  beginning,  that 
independence  and  separate  aovereignty  which 
Chatham  had  Bworn  he  would  never  recognise, 
rile  fact  was  tins  : — the  blindness  to  the  truth  was 
his,  and  unfortunately  our  other  great  men  saw 
no  eleurer  than  he.  lie  next  attacked  the  ministry 
more  personally  than  before,  and  seemed  to  be 
astonished  at  their  daring  to  remain  in  office.  “ I 
do  not,  said  he,  “ call  for  vengeance  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  have  been  guilty;  I only  recommend 
to  them  to  make  their  retreat.  Let  them  walk  off; 
and  let  them  make  haste,  or  they  may  be  assured 
that  speedy  and  condign  punishment  will  overtake 
them.  After  dwelling  again  upon'our  weakness,  and 
our  calamities  foreign  and  domestic,  and  declaring 
that  ministers  were  making  the  constitution  itself 
totter  to  its  foundations,  he  said — Since  they  had 
neither  sagacity  to  foresee,  nor  justice  and  huma- 
nity to  shun  these  calamities, — since  not  even  severe 
experience  can  make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent 
ruin  of  their  country  awaken  them  from  their  stu- 
pefaction,—the  guardian  care  of  parliament  must 
interpose.  I shall  therefore  propose  ail  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  to  recommend  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
treaty  to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America, 
strength  and  happiness  to  England,  security  and  ( 
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permanent  prosperity  to  both  countries.  This, 
my  lords,  is  yet  in  our  power.”  But  few  or  none 
that  heard  him  believed  that  anything  of  the  sort 
«as  in  our  power,  unless  we  recognised  their  in- 
dependence; and  some  doubted  whether  an  instant 
recognition  would  have  the  effect  of  procuring 
lasting  peace  and  good  will  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  their  most  depressed  state  the  Ameri- 
cans had  displayed  an  eagerness  for  Conquest,  ami 
it  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Congress  and 
an  article  of  almost  religious  belief  with  the  na- 
tr.ots  that  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
should  he  incorporated  in  their  republic  As  on 
every  occariou  when  no  force  had  been  employed 
against  them,  tliey  had  attributed  every  concession 
to  our  weakness  and  fears,  could  they  be  expected 
to  do  less  when  considerable  armica  had  been  in 
the  field  for  many  months  ? Their  triumph  would 
have  known  no  hounds;  nil  Europe  would  have 
joined  them  m the  confident  belief  that  the  lion  of 
England  had  become  a timid,  helpless  lamb ; their 
foreign  negotiations,  their  leagues  with  the  French 
would  not  have  been  broken  off  by  any  treaty  with 
us;  and,  even  if  inclined  for  a time  t'o  moderation 
themselves,  they  would  have  been  heated  and  im- 
pe  ed  by  their  new  alliances.  The  natural  anti- 
pathy between  the  natures  of  Frenchmen  and 
Americans  may  have  been  as  extreme  as  Chatham 
represented  it ; but  we  place  little  reliance  on  his 
repeated  assurance*  of  the  unalterable  affection  and 
homogeneousness  of  American,  with  Englishmen  • 
fourteen  years  of  constant  bickering,  and  two  years 
of  actual  war,  had  diminished  an  affection  which 
w as  not  very  ardent  belorc,  and  now,  in  the  language 
of  the  American  patriots,  there  was  not  a nmTe 
accursed  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the 
stock  to  which  they  owed  'their  origin  and  their 
language.  Among  the  lords  who  replied  to  Chat- 
ham  was  Sandwich,  who  atill  regained  a,X 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  who  declared  that  the 

ti  my  ° sGr?U  nlf1"1  ncvc''  in  a better  condi- 
tion. Sandwich  thought  that,  if  the  great  orator’s 
speech  were  shorn  of  its  rhetoric,  it  would  be 
found  of  little  worth.  He  said  that  both  by  land 
and  sea  we  had  obtained  advantages  that  might 
more  than  balance  our  reverses ; that  the  Britfah 

inasmuch  as  the  French  court  had  issu«l  ordi- 
nances, forbidding  American  privateers  to  enter  their 
ports,  and  had  compelled  the  reatitution  of  prize* 
&c.  It  was  possible  that  France  had  commhtol 
various  mfrmgements  of  the  law.  of  nation!  and 
of  her  treaty  of  peace,  but  the  ,ime  woZ  come 
for  demanding  full  reparation.  He,  too  was  for 
conciliation ; and,  as  Lord  Chatham’s  proposition 

ssnsriilsl  1 ^Ih.n- 1.  ji‘rn  "s’*  FraftM  c®nnot  1.. 

American  that  will  not  ^ .1^  ,n  t,,f'  hon<,*‘ 

men  I " to  uw>  KtUhly  ami  levity  of  French- 
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involved  as  a stiie  qua  van  tin;  continuance  of  our 
supremacy,  ami  our  right  of  regulating  the  trnde 
and  navigation  of  the  Americans,  he  would  gladly 
mm  him  upon  that  ground,  if  he  were  not  convinced 
that  the  Americans  would  never  treat  upon  such 
conditions,  unless  reduced  by  force  of  tots.  I -or  l 
Camden  declared  that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted 
to  the  issue  of  this  alternative — shall  America  be 
subdued,  or  shall  site  render  herself  independent  ? 
— lie  would  wish  for  independence,  because  the 
subjugation  of  America,  by  force  of  arms,  must  be 
followed  by  the  enslavement  of  England ! There 
was  a great  diversity  of  opinion  among  these  op- 
position lords,  hut  not  one  of  them  had  the  pro- 
phetic eye  to  see  what  would  be  the  real  and,  on 
the  whole,  very  beneficial  consequences  of  the  dis- 
severance of  the  two  countries.  Chatham’s  bro- 
ther-in-law, Earl  Temple,  was  of  opinion  that. 


Lord  Thutl*. 

Freni  a Palming  by^WilHata  Hoar*. 


whether  conqueror  or  conquered,  this  great  coun- 
try was  verging,  by  rapid  strides,  to  her  ruin,  yet 
that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  until  we 
had  obtained  decisive  victories  in  America.*  They 
even  differed  as  to  the  propriety  of  offering  terms 
of  concession  at  this  moment,  and  they  were  not  at 
all  agreed  as  to  what  the  terms,  if  offered,  should 
be.  ■ The  majority,  however,  were  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  we  must  retain  our  supremacy,  and 

• I -filer  from  Temple  to  Chatham.  Suptrtnhw  the  2#th.  In 

o «n>»ei|urnt  leller  t/>  ht»  lister,  (hr  Count***  of  Chatham,  (dated 
Ortoher  Slat)  Temple  *»y*.  with  much  feeling,  " However  animating 
your  ■’Xprewinne  may  bo  of  feeUnc  for  the  nubile,  the  port,  ih<?  pn*- 
»ont,  and  the  future.  it  i*  imp**allile  to  loo*  to  l bat  dteudfhl  WW, 
without  every  depression  which  can  ulnk  the  mind  of  a waloue 
friend  to  (Ait  country.  I am  no  party  to  the  war,  nor  am  I the  cwuw 
of  it.  whlrh  | think  my  Rfeateat  happinem;  but.  enjfiited  aa  we  ara 
in,  I think,  a moil  ju*t  cause,  I cannot  hut  wUh  victory  tn  dear, 
dear  F.ustnnd  : reconciliation,  founded  In  the  Independence  of  Ame- 
rica, make*  ine  rather  choose  to  treat  with  * bralcll  enemy  ; at  tlws 
• ■me  lime  I eonf«*M  I »ee  no  pronrnini;  solution  any  way.  1 hope 

the  kind  hand  uf  omnipotent  fortune  at  )a»t  may,  w>mchnw  or  Jollier, 
tiring  two  friends  (himwlf  and  Cluttham,  who  had  widely  ili*t«gteetl) 
to  be  able  to  act  or  think  together." — C'Ant.  Cvmt. 


our  right  of  regulating  the  American  trade.  On 
one  single  point  which  offered  matter  favourable 
tn  oratory,  they  were  united,  and  that  was  the 
odiousness  of  employing  the  wild  Indians  against 
a Christian  people.  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  credited  the  very  apocryphal  stories  of  In- 
dian cannibalism,  said  that  those  savages  would 
not  only  torture  and  kill  (which  was  true),  but 
would  literally  eat  their  prisoners, — that  our  en- 
gaging them  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven, — that  our  soldiers,  acting  with  them, 
would  become  as  ferocious  ns  they,  and  would 
on  their  return  to  England  be  prepared  to  per- 
petrate any  atrocity,  any  attack  on  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  that  ministers  might  command. 
Lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  employment  of  the 
Indians,  contending  that,  besides  its  policy  and 
necessity,  the  measure  was  also  allowable  upon 
principle ; as  in  this  war,  which  wc  had  not  pro- 
voked, “ it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the 
means  that  God  and  nature  put  into  cur  hands.” 
This  drew  forth  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  most 
frequently  quoted  of  Chatham’s  hursts  of  eloquence 
— and,  in  the  inspiration  and  furor  dirinvs  of  the 
moment,  he  no  doubt  forgot  how  he  had  himself 
employed  “ the  Indian  scalping-knife,”  and  “ the 
hell-hounds  of  savage  war.”  “ I am  astonished,” 
lie  exclaimed,  “ shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed,  to  hear  them  "avowed  in  this  House  or 
in  this  country;  principles  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, inhuman,  and  unchristian.  My  lords,  I did 
not  intend  to  have  trespasaed  again  on  your  atten- 
tion, hut  I cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I foci 
myself  impelled  by  every  duty.  My  lords,  we  arc 
called  upon,  as  members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as 
Christian  men,  to  protest  against  such  notions, 
standiugnear  the  throne,  polluting  the  car  of'ma- 
jestv.  That  God  and  nature  put  into  our  hands ! — 

I know  not  what  idea  that  lord  mny  entertain  of 
God  and  nature — hut  I know  that  such  abominable 
principle*  arc  equally  nhhorrent  to  religion  and 
humanity.  What ! attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of 
find  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian 
scalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing, 
murdering,  roasting,  and  rating — literally,  my 
lords,  eating — the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous 
battles  ! Such  horrible  notions  shock  every  precept 
of  religion,  divine  and  natural,  and  every  generous 
feeling  of  humanity ; and,  my  lords,  they  shock 
every  sentiment  of  honour;  they  shock  me  ns  a 
lover  of  honourable  war,  and  a detester  of  murder- 
ous barbarity.  These  abominable  principles,  and 
this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  most 
decisive  indignation.  I call  upon  that  right  reve- 
rend bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
pious  pastors  of  the  church, — I conjure  them  to 
join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion 
of  their  God.  I appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  law 
of  this  learned  bench,  to  defend  and  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.  I call  upon  the  bishops 
to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn, 
upon  the  learned  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of 
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their  ermine,  to  save  U9  from  this  pollution.  I divisions.*  The  opposition,  though  animated, 
call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence  were  quite  as  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  course  to  be  pursued  as  in  the  other  House ; and 
own.  I call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  .243  to  86.  On 
country  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I in-  the  21th  of  November  a great  meeting  of  the 
vokc  the  geuius  of  the  constitution.  From  the  opposition  was  held  at  Lord  Rockingham’s  house, 
tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  an-  in  Grosvenor-square,  to  decide  whether  motions 
cc8tur  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  should  now  be  made  in  both  Houses  for  taking 
at  the  disgrace  of  his  country ! In  vain  he  led  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration  on  the 
your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  armada  of  2nd  of  February  next,  to  be  followed  up  with 

Spain  ; in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the  motions  for  papers,  &c. ; or  whether  it  might  not 

honour,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant  be  sufficient  for  notice  to  be  given  in  each  House, 
religion  of  his  country,  against  the  arbitrary  cruel-  that  upon  the  2nd  of  February  the  motion  would 
ties  of  popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more  be  made  for  a committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  and  to  desire  that  the  Ixtrds  should  be  summoned, 
let  loose  amongst  us,  to  turn  forth  into  our  settle-  and  that  there  should  he  a call  of  the  Commons ; 
ments,  among  our  ancient  connexions,  friends,  and  or,  Anally,  whether  no  immediate  step  should 
relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  be  taken  in  this  business.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child — to  send  forth  mond,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Charles  Fox,  and 

the  infidel  savage-against  whom  ? Against  your  several  others,  were  very  desirous  of  adopting 

Protestant  brethren ; to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  the  flrst  mode  of  proceeding  ; Ixml  Camden 
desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  others  were  not  inclined  to  this  mode,  as 
and  name  wdth  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  thinking  it  would  require  a closer  attendance  in 
savage  war — hell-hounds,  I say,  of  savage  war ! the  House  than  they  could  engage  for  at  that 
Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds  to  extir-  season  ; and  Lord  Shelburne  was  not  very  anxious 
pate  the  wretched  uatives  of  America,  and  we  im-  either  way,  but  wished  to  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
prove  on  the  inhuman  example  of  even  Spanish  ment  of  Chatham,  who  had  not  attended  the  meet- 

cruelty:  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  ing.f  On  the  same  day  Shelburne  wrote  to 

ngainst  our  brethren  and  countrymen  in  America,  request  Chatham  41  to  be  so  good  as  to  consider 
of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion,  how  to  point”  a vast  variety  of  motions  which  the 
---endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  Duke  of  Richmond  was  very  earnestly  occupied 
humanity.  My  Lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  im-  ubout.  J Chatham  recommended  that  notice  should 

portant  to  our  honour,  our  constitution,  and  our  l>c  given  in  the  Lords  on  the  ‘very  next  day, — , 

religion,  demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual  Friday,  the  28th  of  November, — that  on  Tuesday 
mquiiy ; and  I again  call  upon  your  lordships,  next — the  Monday  being  a kind  [of  holyday  on 
and  the  united  powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it  account  of  the  christening  of  the  infant  princess — 
thoroughly  and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  a motion  would  be  made  for  a committee  on  the 
indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I state  of  the  nation ; and  the  notice  was  accordingly 
again  implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  given  on  Friday  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  at 
do  away  these  iniquities  from  among  us : — let  them  the  same  time  desired  that  the  House  might  be 
perform  a lustration  let  them  purify  this  House  summoned.  In  the  speech  by  which  he  introduced 
and  this  country  from  this  sin.  My  lords,  I am  this  notice,  Richmond  intimated  that  all  kinds  of 
old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more;  papers  would  be  called  for;  and,  at  a meeting  at  his 
u my  feelings  and  iny  indignation  were  too  own  house  that  same  evening,  the  opposition  deli- 
s rong  to  have  said  less.  I could  not  have  slept  lierated  upon  what  papers  and  accounts  it  would  be 
is  nig  it  in  my  bed,  or  have  reposed  my  head  on  necessary  to  move  for,  so  as  best  to  expose  the  ex- 
m\  pi  ow,  w ithout  giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  pense  of  both  blood  and  treasure  occasioned  by  this 
a i orrencc^  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous  unhappy  war.  Chatham  wtis  again  consulted  by 
princip  es.  The  effect  of  this  fervent  oratory  letter,  and  the  course  he  recommended  was  again 
was  materially  injured  by  the  recollection  that  followed .§  On  the  appointed  Tuesday — the  2nd 
• orator  “ai*  done  the  very  same  thing  of  December — the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  his 

in  e ormer  war  carried  on  in  Canada  by  his  motion  in  the  Lords,  and  the  great  orator  was 
au  onty,  and  under  his  own  immediate  superin-  there  to  support  it.  Ilis  grace  once  more  pro- 
em ence.  Chatham’s  amendment  to  the  address  claimed  to  the  House,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  84  to  28;  and  only  the  nation  was  in  a rapid  process  of  decay,  and 
wo  peers  signed  the  protest.  In  the  Lower  House  could  no  longer  support  a war  where  success  was 
ame^dment  was  moved  by  the  Marquess  hopeless.  He  said  that  the  inquiry  into  the  state 
o ran  >y  and  seconded  by  I>ord  John  Cavendish,  of  the  country  ought  to  be  as  extensive  as  it  could 
e opposition  had  by  this  time  found  out  the  possibly  be  made,  and  he  proposed  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
ojo  seceding,  and  now  attended  in  full  force ; bruarv  for  the  discussion,  hoping  that  all  the  papers 
there  also  seemed  to  be  on  all  sides  rather  a gene-  . ^ 

\ ( C81re  or  peace,  even  upon  humble  conditions  ; + I*tt*r  trom  the  Marques*  of  Rockingham  to  Chatham  ; in  Chat, 

but  Urd  North  ...11  kept  together  hi.  number,  on  c™,.  * ,d- 
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called  for  might  he  laid  before  parliament.  Aa 
had  been  foreseen,  ministers  did  not  refuse  the 
committee.  To  begin  his  call  for  papers,  Rich- 
mond then  moved  for  the  returns  of  the  army  and 
nary  in  America  and  Ireland.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Chatham  made  another  brilliant  speech.  He 
expressed  gTCat  alarm  aa  to  the  actual  state  of 
those  two  important  fortresses  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, which,  he  said,  were  left  to  chance  and  the 
pacific  dispositions  of  France  and  Spain.  He 
dwelt  upon  his  own  great  care  of  those  bulwarks 
of  our  Mediterranean  trade  when  he  was  in  odice, 
and  said,  that,  though  carrying  on  the  most  exten- 
sive warlike  operations  in  all  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  he  had  never  weakened  the  gar- 
risons of  those  places  nor  intrusted  their  defence 
to  foreigners.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
trusted  Gibraltar  to  a garrison  of  leas  than  6000 
men,  and  that  he  knew  that  at  present  there  was 
not  a second  relief  in  case  of  an  attack — that  there 
were  not  men  sufficient  to  man  the  works  while 
those  fatigued  with  service  and  watching  went  to 
refresh,  eat,  or  sleep, — and  that  the  garrison  were 
only  Hanoverians.  He  attributed  all  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  British  troops  to  the  hatred  the 
country  entertained  of  the  ministry  and  of  this 
present  war.  He  took  occasion  to  extol  the 
Americans,  calling  them  “ Whigs  in  principle  and 
heroes  in  conduct.”  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
On  the  same  day  in  the  Commons,  Fox,  who  had 
also  given  notice  of  his  intention  on  the  Friday, 
moved  that  that  House  should,  on  tire  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, resolve  itself  into  a committee  to  consider 
of  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  motion  was  at  once 
assented  to  by  ministers  j but,  when  Fox  followed 
it  up  by  a call  for  papers,  Lord  North  opposed  this 
demand  as  one  which  must  lead  to  disclosures,  and 
to  the  making  public  to  the  enemy  many  tilings 
which  ought  to  be  concealed  in  a time  of  war.  This 
drew  down  upon  his  lordship’s  head  a series  of 
very  odious  comparisons.  Burke  compared  him  to 
the  “ pigmy  physician”  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  health  of  Sancho  Panza,  in  the  government  of 
Baratario,  who  had  placed  before  him  a table  moat 
plentifully  provided,  but  saw  every  dish  snatched 
away  on  various  pretences,  by  the  order  of  that 
functionary,  before  he  could  get  a mouthful. 
North  said,  with  his  usual  impassibility,  that,  what- 
ever effect  this  pleasant  anecdote  might  have  on 
the  House,  he  should  adhere  to  his  former  opinion. 
Dunning  treated  the  impropriety  of  divulging  the 
actual  state  of  our  army  and  navy,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  where  we  were  strong  and  where  we 
were  weak,  with  contempt,  and  supported  Fox's 
call  for  papers.  Attorney-General  Thurlow  was 
replying  to  Dunning  when  intelligence  was  cir- 
culated, in  a whisper,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  agreed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion 
for  the  returns  of  the  army  and  navy  in  Ire- 
land and  America.  When  this  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
T.  Townshend,  Lord  North,  the  premier,  the  real 
holder  of  the  keys  that  were  turned  upon  those 
papers,  declared,  with  tome  warmth,  that  it  was 
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disorderly  to  mention  the  decisions  of  one  House 
to  influence  the  determination  of  the  other.  Fox 
said  that  the  only  argument  bruught  against  his 
motion  was  certainly  invalidated  by  the  decision 
of  the  Lords;  and  that,  now,  he  would  not 
recede  from  that  motion.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Fox  fell  upon  the  chief  manager  of  Ame- 
rican affairs;  and,  as  Burke  had  compared  the 
fat  and  good-natured  North  to  the  court  physi- 
cian of  Sancho  Panza,  Fox  compared  the  haughty, 
starch,  and  imperious  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
Dr.  Sangrado.  “ For  two  years,”  said  he,  “ that 
a certain  noble  lord  lias  presided  over  American 
affairs,  the  most  violent,  scalping,  tomahawk  mea- 
sures have  been  pursued.  Bleeding  has  been  his 
only  prescription.  If  a people  deprived  of  their 
ancient  rights  are  grown  tumultuous — bleed  them ! 
if  they  are  attacked  with  a spirit  of  insurrection — 
bleed  them ! if  their  fever  should  rise  into  rebellion, 
— bleed  them ! cries  this  state  physician  : more 
blood ! more  blood  ! still  more  blood  ! When 
Dr.  Sangrado  had  persevered  in  a similar  practice 
of  bleeding  his  patients,  killing  by  the  very  means 
he  used  for  a cure,  his  man  took  the  liberty  to  re- 
monstrate on  the  necessity  of  relaxing  in  a practice 
to  which  thousands  of  their  patients  had  fallen 
sacrifices,  and  which  was  beginning  to  bring  their 
names  into  disrepute.  The  doctor  answered,  I 
believe  we  have  indeed  carried  the  matter  a little 
too  far,  but  you  must  know  I have  writteu  a book 
on  the  efficacy  of  this  practice ; therefore,  though 
every  patient  we  have  should  die  by  it,  we  must 
continue  bleeding  for  the  credit  of  my  book.”  * 
Governor  Pownall,  speaking  more  like  a man  of 
business  than  like  a professed  wit,  argued  that  the 
production  of  the  papers  could  answer  no  good 
end.  He  declared  that  he  was  as  little  influenced 
by  party  spirit  now  aa  he  had  been  nine  years 
before,  when  he  had  foretold  the  progress  of  Ame- 
rican resistance.  He  said  that  he  could  now'  tell 
the  House  and  government  that  the  Americans 
would  never  again  return  to  their  former  allegiance 
— that  our  sovereignty  was  abolished — our  Navi- 
gation Act  annihilated — and  that,  until  we  should 
be  disposed  to  treat  with  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  people,  no  schemes,  no  plans  of  conci- 
liation would  be  of  any  avail,  and  all  talk  and  all 
orders  and  correspondence  about  them  a mere 
waste  of  time.  Fox’s  call  for  papers  was  nega- 
tived by  178  to  89.  * 

On  the  next  day — the  3rd  of  December — 
the  mournful  news  arrived  of  Burgoyne’s  sur- 
render at  Saratoga,  and  was  whispered  about 
town,  though  without  any  particulars.  This, 
it  was  concluded,  must  drive  ministers  from  their 
posts,  and  make  room  for  those  who  had  been  so 
long  and  so  loudly  struggling  for  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  afternoon,  Colonel  Barre  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a severe  and  solemn 
countenance,  but  hardly,  as  we  believe,  with  sad- 

* Wo  atri*  not  aware  l hit  Lord  George  Germaine  hitlVrUton  • 
book  ; but  ho  «u  no  incotmiderable  pamphleteer.  It  will  bo  remem- 
bered tint  he  wo*  one  of  the  rvj  und  author*  of  Juttlua’e  Letter*. 
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ness  of  heart,  and  aakcd  Lord  George  Germaine 
what  newa  he  hnd  received  by  his  last  expresses 
from  Quebec ; and  called  upon  him  to  tel!  him, 
upon  his  word  of  honour,  what  had  become  of 
General  Burgoyne  and  his  brave  army.  The 
haughty  secretary  was  constrained  to  confess  that 
he  had  received  the  unhappy  intelligence ; add- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  not  official,  and  had 
not  yet  been  authenticated.  It  hod  been  brought, 
lie  said,  by  express  from  Quebec,  where  it  had 
been  received  from  Ticondcroga,  to  which  place  it 
had  been  carried  by  the  reports  of  deserters. 
It  wns,  he  observed,  a most  unfortunate  affair, 


t,o*o  Giosob  Gkruaixe.  From  a r.utiiin*h\  Ronntjr. 

but  lie  expressed  a hope  that  the  House  w'ould 
suspend  their  judgment ; declaring,  in  a cold, 
self-satisfied  tone,  that,  if  he  had  been  in  fault  in 
planning  the  expedition,  he  was  there  to  answer 
for  it.  Barrd,  who  well  knew  the  part  that  the 
hero  of  Minden  had  taken  in  framing  the  scheme, 
said  that  the  man  who  planned  so  rash  and  inco- 
herent an  expedition  was  alone  to  blame.  Charles 
Fox,  Burke,  and  others  continued  the  attack,  and 
revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  loss  and  disgrace  we 
had  sustained.  The  solicitor-general,  Wcdder- 
hum,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  official  superiors ; 
he  represented  that  the  greatness  of  the  national 
character  particularly  showed  itself  in  rising  above 
a temporary  misfortune ; that  victory  had  often 
followed  defeat ; that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
a British  army  hnd  been  reduced  to  such  hard  ex- 
tremities ; that,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
General  Stanhope  had  been  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war  in ' 
Spain ; and  that  the  disgrace  only  served  to  raise 
an  enthusiastic  ardour  which  soon  effaced  the 
stigma  and  achieved  glorious  successes.  Lord 
North  brought  back  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  business  of  the  day,  which  was,  to  vote  sup- 
plies; observing  that  these  were  indispensable 
whether  wc  were  to  look  to  peace  or  to  the  pro- 
longation of  war.  On  the  next  day — the  4th  of  De- 
cember— the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Manchester,  and  Lord  Shelburne 
met  and  agreed  that  n motion  Hhould  be  made 
in  tbe  Upper  House  fur  the  production  of  Bur- 
goync’s  instructions ; and  they  hoped  that  Chat- 
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ham’s  health  would  enable  him  to  come  to  London 
on  the  morrow  to  make  it.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  several  other  opposition  lords  were  out  of 
town  before  the  sad  news  arrived.*  On  tbe  5tli 
Chatham  was  in  ,his  place  to  make  the  motion. 
He  began  a long  and  powerful  harangue  by  criti- 
cising the  king’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which,  he  Baid,  contained  an  unfaithful, 
delusive  picture  of  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Not 
one  noble  lord  in  administration  would  dare  arise 
and  contradict  him.  That  royal  speech  had  a 
specious  outside — was  full  of  hopes;  yet  every- 
' thing  within  and  without,  foreign  and  domestic, 
was  full  of  danger,  and  calculated  to  inspire  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings.  It  was  customary, 
he  said,  to  offer  an  address  of  condolence  to  his 
majesty  upon  any  public  misfortune,  as  well  as  one 
of  congratulation  on  any  public  success.  There 
never  was  a time  when  condolence  was  more  sea- 
sonable or  necessary  than  at  present.  If  what 
had  been  acknowledged  in  the  other  House  were 
true,  he  was  astonished  that  some  public  notice 
had  not  been  taken  of  the  sad,  the  melancholy 
disaster ! He  then  lamented  the  fate  of  Burgoyne 
in  pathetic  terms;  and  said  that  that  gentleman's 
character,  the  glory  of  British  arms,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  this  undone,  disgraced  country, 
had  been  all  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance,  temerity, 
and  incapacity  of  ministers.  He  said  that  Bur- 
goyne might  or  might  not  be  an  able  officer ; but, 
by  everything  he  could  learn,  his  fate  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  his  merit : he  might  have  received 
orders  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  execute.  He  had 
denounced  ministers  already ; but,  now,  he  said 
that  he  would  not  condemn  them  without  evidence : 
— they  might  possibly  have  instructed  Burgoyne 
wisely ; Burgoyne  might  have  executed  his  instruc- 
tions faithfully  and  judiciously,  and  yet  he  might 
have  miscarried.  There  were  many  events  which 
no  human  foresight  could  provide  against ; and  it 
wns  on  that  ground  he  meant  to  frame  his  motion. 
The  fact  was  acknowledged — the  general  had  mis- 
carried : it  might  not  have  been  his  fault — it 
might  not  be  the  fault  of  his  employers  or  in- 
structors. To  know  where  the  fault  Iny,  he  waa 
desirous  of  having  the  order*  given  to  General 
Burgoyne  laid  before  the  House.  He  added,  that 
enough  of  the  plan  had,  however,  transpired  to 
justify  him  in  affirming  that  the  measure*  for  that 
campaign  were  founded  in  weakness,  barbarity, 
ami  inhumanity.  Savages  had  been  employed  to 
carry  ruin  and  devastation  among  our  subjects 
in  America  : the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
hail  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most  brutal 
and  ferocious  of  the  human  species!  He  then 
turned  from  the  field  of  war  to  the  court,  and 
laid  there  the  blame  of  all  the  evils  that  had  hap- 
pened. “ Within  the  last  fifteen  years,”  said  he, 
“ the  system  has  been  introduced  at  St.  James’s 
of  breaking  all  connexion,  of  extinguishing  all 
principle.  A few  men  have  got  an  ascendancy 
where  no  man  should  have  a personal  ascendancy  ; 
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by  the  executive  powers  of  the  state  being  at  their 
command  they  have  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  creating  divisions.  This  has  brought 
pliable  men,  not  cupublc  men,  into  the  highest 
situations ; and  to  bucIi  men  is  the  government  of 
this  once  glorious  empire  now  entrusted.  The 
spirit  of  delusion  has  gone  forth  ; the  ministers 
have  imposed  on  the  people ; parliament  has  been 
induced  to  sanctify  the  imposition ; false  lights 
have  been  held  out  to  the  country  gentlemen — they 
have  been  seduced  into  the  support  of  a most  de- 
structive war,  under  the  impression  that  the  land- 
tax  would  be  diminished  by  means  of  an  American 
revenue.  The  visionary  phantom,  thus  conjured 
up  for  the  basest  of  all  purposes — that  of  decep- 
tion— is  now  about  to  vanish.”  The  oration  was 
rather  rambling.  Returning  to  Burgoync,  he  paid 
that  general  some  very  high  compliments — saying 
his  abilities  were  confessed,  his  personal  bravery  not 
surpassed,  his  zeal  in  the  service  unquestionable, 
lie  had  experienced  no  pestilence,  he  had  suffered 
none  of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  supersede 
the  most  wise  and  spirited  exertions.  'What,  then, 
was  the  great  cause  of  his  misfortune  ? And,  for- 
getting his  preceding  declaration,  that  lie  would 
not  condemn  ministers  without  evidence,  he  an- 
swered his  own  question  by  affirming  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  calamities  w as  w ant  of  w isdom  in  our 
councils,  want  of  ability  in  our  ministers  ! He  laid 
the  whole  blame  upon  ministers,  and  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  submit  to  all  the  obloquy  till 
the  general  had  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself 
in  person.  Notwithstanding  the  correction  he 
had  so  recently  received  as  to  his  own  employment 
of  the  Indians,  he  again  dwelt  upon  the  horror  of 
the  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk,  saying  that,  if 
he  had  been  serving  in  the  army,  he  believed  he 
would  rather  have  mutinied  than  consent  to  act 
with  such  barbarians — that  such  a mode  of  warfare 
was  a pollution  of  our  national  character  which  all 
the  waters  of  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Hudson 
would  never  wash  away  ! He  was  almost  as  severe 
upon  German  bayonets  as  upon  Indian  scalping- 
knives.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  to  preserve 
America  in  our  dependence  was  to  disband  the  In- 
dians (they  were  disbanded  long  before  this),  recall 
the  Germans,  and  withdraw  our  own  troops  entirely. 
He  [again  declared  himself  an  avowed  enemy  to 
American  independence,  saying  that  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  that,  while  he  abhorred  the  system  of 
government  attempted  to  be  established  in  Ame- 
rica, he  as  earnestly  and  zealously  contended  for 
a Whig  government  and  a Whig  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  founded  on  a constitutional 
dependence  and  subordination  of  America  upon 
England.  These  colonies,  he  said,  had  made  our 
riches,  had  raised  the  value  of  estates,  given  em- 
ployment to  our  manufacturers  and  wealth  to  our 
merchants.  With  the  independence  of  America 
all  these  advantages  must  vanish  and  pass  to  our 
enemies.  He  told  the  country  gentlemen — always 
so  sensitive  on  those  points — that  they  kwould,  in 
that  event,  find  their  land-taxes  doubled  and  their 


rents  decreased  by  one-half.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  severely  animadverted  on  the  high  Tory 
doctrines  maintained  in  print  und  in  tliut  House 
by  a most  reverend  prelate, — Dr.  Markham,  arch- 
bishop of  York, — and  hoped  that  he  should  yet 
see  the  day  when  such  pernicious  doctrines — the 
doctrines  of  Attcrbury  and  Sachevcrcl — would  be 
deemed  libels,  and  treated  as  such.  As  a Whig 
he  could  never  endure  them  ; anti  he  doubted  not 
that  all  such  authors  would  some  day  sutler  that 
degree  of  censure  and  punishment  which  they  so 
justly  deserved.  In  concluding,  lie  moved  for  the 
production  of  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions 
sent  to  Lieutenant-General  Burgoync.  The  mution 
wag  negatived  by  a majority  of  40  to  19.  It  had 
been  previously  agreed  to  make  demand  after 
demand,  motion  after  motion ; and  Chatham  him- 
self next  moved  for  copies  of  all  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  Indians  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  troops.  In  opposing  the  motion 
Lord  Gower  asserted  that  the  noble  lord  himself 
employed  savages  in  the  operations  of  the  last  wur. 
Chatham  accused  Lord  Gower  of  quibbling  ; and 
told  him  that,  ut  the  time  he  alluded  to,  lie  was  too 
inexperienced,  thoughtless,  and  dissipated  to  know 
anything  of  public  affair* — was  immersed  in  plea- 
sures and  indulgences  to  which  young  noblemen 
were  too  much  inclined  ! Gower,  after  replying  to 
these  personalities  w ith  equal  heat  and  bitterness, 
produced  from  the  journals  of  the  House  the  re- 
cognition of  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  w ho  were 
engaged  to  make  war  upon  and  destroy  the  French 
in  Canada.  Chatham  poured  out  a fresh  volume 
of  words.  Ministers  then  offered  to  produce,  from 
the  depository  of  papers  in  the  secretary’s  office, 
documents  written  by  himself  to  prove  the  charge. 
The  dispute  grew  still  hotter;  and  at  length  Lord 
Amherst,  Chatham’s  general,  who  had  commanded 
our  troops  in  that  Canadian  war,  was  so  loudly 
appealed  to*  on  all  sides,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  French  in  employing  savages, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  without  express 
orders  from  government  at  home.  He  even  offered 
to  produce  the  orders,  if  his  majesty  would  permit 
him.  Lord  Shelburne  argued  that  the  orders  to 
employ  the  savages  might  have  proceeded  from 
the  Board  of  Trade ; but  Lord  Denbigh,  who, 
rather  happily,  called  Chatham  “the  great  oracle 
with  the  short  memory,’*'  said  that  this  was  impos- 
sible ; that  Chatham,  when  in  office  under  George 
II.,  had  guided  and  directed  everything  relating  to 
the  war,  had  monopolised  functions  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  hud  been  excessively  jealous  of 
any  interference  by  others,  whether  boards  or  mi- 
nisters. The  Ix)rds  in  opposition  now  seemed 
inclined  to  lay  the  question  by,  as  far  ns  it  con- 
cerned Chatham’s  veracity  or  correctness  of  memory, 
and  only  insisted  upon  the  difference  between  the 
two  wars, — the  one  having  been  against  our  old 
enemies  the  French,  the  other  being  against 
our  fellow-subjects.  They  also  contended  that, 
since  the  French  hod  certainly  begun  the  practice 
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bo  justly  abhorred,  we  were,  in  Chatham's  time,  in  a 
manner  under  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  and  em- 
ploying the  red-men  in  the  same  way.  But  minis- 
ters might  have  urged — and  they  probably  did  urge 
— that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Americans  had 
set  the  deplorable  example.  Arnold  took  with 
him  into  Canada  the  very  savages  whose  services 
we  had  refused.  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Congress 
was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Six  Nations  ; and 
it  was  understood  by  all  that  the  treaty  was  not  to 
slop  at  neutrality,  but  to  engage  those  Indians  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  war.  Want  of  money  and  means, 
united  with  certain  inveterate  animosities  existing 
between  the  Indian  triiies  and  their  American 
neighbours  of  the  back  settlements,  as  also  with  a 
kind  of  traditional  reverence  for  the  'name  of 
King  George,  had  prevented  the  success  of  con- 
gress; and  English  muskets,  blankets,  gewgaws, 
rum,  and  money,  being  supplied  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  the  Americans  could  [afford,  se- 
cured the  services  of  the  savages  on  our  side — 
services  which  would  otherwise  have  been  bought 
by  the  general  congress  or  by  the  separate  provin- 
cial conventions.  Lord  Dunmore,  the  expelled 
governor  of  Virginia,  declared  that  no  doubt  ex- 
isted as  to  the  attempts  of  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  that  colony  to  forestall  us  in  the  market,  and 
engage  the  savages  in  their  pay, — that  conferences 
had  taken  place  between  their  agents  and  some 
Indian  chiefs,  one  of  whom  had  declared  that  he 
would  never  fight  against  the  great  king  over  the 
water,  who,  in  the  last  war,  had  sent  such  large 
armies  and  so  much  money  to  America, — and  that 
the  Virginians,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  had 
dressed  up  some  of  their  own  people  ns  Indian 
warriors  to  terrify  the  royalists.  HiB  lordship 
a led,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Christian  colonists 
themselves  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of 
the  heathen  Indians.  Dunmore  had  suffered  too 
many  insults  and  too  many  grievous  injuries  to  be 
a cool  or  impartial  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Ame- 
ricans ; but  he  adduced  many  circumstantial  proofs 
in  support  of  his  assertion  ; and  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  other 
quarters  innumerable.  The  army  of  independ- 
ence included  a large  proportion  of  men  who,  in 
becoming  pioneers  of  civilization, — as  the  back- 
woodsmen arc  called, — had  lost  half  of  their  own 
European  civilization,  and  hod  contracted  half  of 
the  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  savage  tribes 
that  lay  beyond  them,  and  with  whom  they  were 
almost  constantly  in  a state  of  war  at  one  point  or 
another.  The  practice  of  employing  the  savages 
remains,  with  its  sad  consequences ; but,  as  the 
Americans  had  tried  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
had  been  the  first  actually  to  adopt  it,  it  required 
a great  strength  of  countenance  to  recur  to  the 
high  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  British  government,  as  they  did,  as 
heinously  guilty  of  a breach  of  those  principles. 
When  Lord  Bute,  in  his  close  retirement,  heard 
what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  how 
Chatham  had  denied  his  having  employed  the  red- 
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men,  he  exclaimed,  with  astonishment,  “ Did  Pitt 
really  deny  it?  Why,  I have  letters  of  his  still 
by  me,  singing  lo  P<rans  over  the  advantages  we 
gained  through  our  Indian  allies!”*  Chatham’s 
present  motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  40 
to  18.  His  party  still  continued  to  think,  or  to 
affect  to  think,  that  there  was  a vast  difference 
between  American  Christians  and  French  Chris- 
tians, and  that  this  difference  justified  whatever  he 
had  done  in  the  former  war. 

The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
fixed  at  60,000,  and  that  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  America  alone  at  55,1X10.  After  these 
and  other  estimates  had  been  passed — which  did 
not  happen  w ithout  many  and  vehement  debates — 
the  government  thought  the  time  was  come  for  an 
adjournment,  for  which  they  were  the  more  anxious, 
as  the  opposition  never  relaxed  their  fire  of  mo- 
tions. On  the  10th  of  December,  rather  earlier 
than  usual.  Lord  Beauchamp  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons un  adjournment  till  the  20th  of  January. 
Burke  proposed,  us  an  amendment,  to  adjourn  for 
one  week , instead  of  six ; but  ministers  said  they 
had  already  gone  through  their  usual  business; 
that  nothing  new  was  likely  to  occur  during  the 
recess;  and  their  motion  was  carried  by  155 
against  68.  In  the  House  of  Lords  Chatham 
opposed  the  adjournment  in  a long  speech,  it 
having  been  previously  settled  by  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  others  of  the  opposition,  that  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  tended  to  fix  blame  and 
censure  on  those  who  directed  both  king  and  par- 
liament  t They  were  astonished  at  the  adhesive- 
ness of  Lord  North  to  his  seat.  “ Shall  we,”  said 
Chatham,”  trust,  during  an  adjournment  of  six 
weeks,  to  these  men,  who  have  brought  such  cala- 
mities upon  us,  when,  perhaps,  our  utter  over- 
throw is  plotting,  nay,  ripe  for  execution  ? Ten 
thousand  brave  men  have  fallen  victims  to  igno- 
rance and  rashness.  The  only  army  you  have  in 
America  may,  by  this  time,  be  no  more.  This 
very  nation  remains  safe  no  longer  than  its  enemies 
think  proper  to  permit.  Events  of  the  most  cri- 
tical nature  may  take  place  before  our  next  meet- 
ing. Will  your  lordships,  then,  in  such  a state  of 
things,  trust  to  the  guidance  of  men  who,  in  every 
single,  step  of  this  cruel,  this  wicked  war,  have 
proved  themselves  weak,  ignorant,  and  mistaken  ? 
A remonstrance,  my  lords,  should  be  carried  to 
the  throne.  The  king  is  deluded  by  his  minis- 
ters.” He  then  contradicted  Lord  Sandwich’s 
statements  as  to  the  good  condition  of  our  navy ; 
spoke  of  our  land  forces  at  home  as  contempt- 
ible, and  described  the  country  as  being  in  a 
most  helpless  condition,  inviting  invasion  from 
France,  and  incapable  of  resisting  it  He  next 
turned  to  the  American  war,  and  ended  his 
speech  with  some  excessive  exaggerations  about 
the  invincible  valour,  the  gentleness,  moderation, 

* laird  Brougham,  Statesmen  of  the  Times  of  George  III.  His 
lordship  says  that  be  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  **  a most  ac- 
complished and  Tencrnblr  priwn,  the  ornament  of  a former  ace,  and 
fortunaiHy  still  preserved  lo  enlighten  the  present,"  for  this  interest- 
ing uncedote. 

t Letter  from  Rockingham  to  Chatham,  in  Chat.  Cor. 
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ami  magnanimity  of  the  Americans,  anil  the 
profligacy,  cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  the  royal 
troops,  or  rather  of  the  miniaters,  who  prescribed 
the  rulea  for  their  conduct.  The  adjournment 
was,  nevertheless,  carried  by  47  against  17. 

a.d,  1778. — During  the  recess  extreme  efforts 
were  made  both  by  the  government  party  and 
by  the  opposition.  The  notion  of  ending  a 
ruinous  and  vilely  mismanaged  war  by  recog- 
nising the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  certainly  now  entertained  or  debated  by  a 
few  practised  politicians;  but  Chatham  shrunk 
from  it  as  from  a monster  too  hideous  to  con- 
template. I Lord  Shelburne  expressed  himself  as 
being  entirely  of  Chatham’s  opinion,  and  the  mass 
of  the  opposition  continued  to  talk  and  to  act  as  if 
we  should  neither  make  war  upon  the  Americans 
nor  submit  to  their  high  pretensions  of  separate 
sovereignty.  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
hurt  in  their  pride,  and  eager  to  blot  out  the  re- 
collection of  Burgoyne’s  disgrace,  were  as  warm 
for  the  war  as  Wedderburn  had  predicted  they 
would  be;  and  some  of  our  great  cities,  which 
suffered  and  lost  most  by  the  stop  put  to  their 
trade  with  the  colonics,  were  the  most  warlike  of 
all.  Liverpool  raised  a regiment  at  her  own  ex- 
pense ; Manchester  raised  another ; as  did  also 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Several  independent 
companies  were  raised  without  cost  or  charge  to 
government  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The 
corporations  of  London  and  Bristol,  being  more 
under  Whig  influence,  rejected  proposals  to  co- 
operate ; but  private  subscriptions  were  opened, 
large  sums  were  given,  and  15,000  soldiers  were 
raised  by  these  various  means.*  Many  of  the 
maritime  towns  armed  ships  to  cruise  in  the 
Channel,  where  American  privateers  and  French- 
men witli  American  colours  were  now  rather  nu- 
merous. On  the  other  side,  the  oppositionists  set  on 
foot  subscriptions  for  die  American  prisoners  of  war, 
who  received  no  succour  from  their  own  country, 
government,  or  families,  and  who  were  represented 
as  suffering  great  hardship  and  cruelty  from  their 
English  gsolera.  The  opposition  generally  chose  to 
consider  that  the  conduct  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  of  the  other  towns  and  individuals  who  had 
raised  regiments  at  their  own  expense  for  the  ser- 
vice of  government,  was  highly  reprehensible ; and 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  accepting  their  aid 
most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  subjects  discussed  on  the  re-as- 
sembling of  parliament.  On  the  22nd  of  January 
Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerko  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  number  of  troops  so  raised,  with  the  names 
of  the  commanding  officers.  In  the  debate  which 
followed,  ministers  were  accused  of  having  incor- 
porated 15,000  men  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  entertaining  designs  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  Lord  North  said  that 
the  extent  of  these  private  anil  spontaneous  ex- 
ertions proved  that  the  people  felt  the  insults  and 
injuries  offered  to  their  king  and  country— -proved 
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that  the  American  war  was  popular — proved  that 
the  country  was  not  in  the  helpless,  impoverished 
state  in  which  a jealous  and  impatient  faction  re- 
presented it  as  being.  He  readily  agreed  to  grant 
the  account  required.  On  the  27th  of  January  the 
Earl  of  Abingdon  moved  in  the  1-ords  that  the 
twelve  judges  should  be  consulted  on  the  legality 
of  raising  troops  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment; but  this  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a divi- 
sion. On  the  4th  of  February  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerke  fell  again  upon  these  new  troops,  some 
money  being  demanded  for  their  uniforms,  &c, ; 
and  the  debate  was  prolonged  through  the  next 
day.  The  opposition  treated  all  the  levies  with 
little  grace  or  courtesy,  but  were  most  severe  upon 
the  two  Scots  regiments,  which  were  represented 
as  composed  of  vile  mercenaries,  by  nature  slaves 
and  willing  tools  of  despotism.  It  was  further 
maintained  that  the  whole  practice  of  raising 
troops  and  money  in  this  way  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  corporation  votes  was  a breach  of 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  all  who  subscribed 
their  money  were  promoters  and  abettors  of  per- 
jury. Putting  aside  the  emergency  of  the  ease, 
the  practice  may  be  regarded  as  not  free  from 
objection ; but  Lord  North  could  justify  himself  by 
precedents.  Regiments  and  independent  compa- 
nies had  been  raised  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  troublous  year  1745,  and  again  in  the  year 
1759,  when  Chatham  was  minister.  So  far  from 
considering  the  practice  dangerous  and  unlawful, 
Chatham  had  then  publicly  anti  solemnly  thanked 
those  who  raised  the  troops  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  their  country.  Yet  now  “ the  great 
oracle  with  the  short  memory”  joined  in  the  out- 
cry ; and  on  the  4th  of  February,  while  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Clerke  was  haranguing  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  Earl  of  Abingdon  made  a specific 
motion  in  the  Lords  for  a resolution  that  the 
grant  of  money,  in  private  aids  or  benevolences, 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  armies,  was  against  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  letter  of  the  lnw  ; and 
that,  to  obtain  money  by  subscription,  for  such 
purposes,  was  not  only  unconstitutional  and  illegal, 
but  a direct  infringement  of  the  rights,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privileges,  of  parliament.  The  motion, 
however,  after  a warm  debate,  was  negatived  by 
90  agninst  30.  Later  in  the  session  John  Wilkes 
moved  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a bill  for  pre- 
venting the  dangeroua  and  unconstitutional  prac- 
tice of  giving  or  granting  money  to  the  crown,  as 
a private  aid,  loan,  benevolence,  or  subscription,  for 

Stbiic  purposes,  without  consent  of  parliament. 

e was  supported  by  Burke ; but  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  72  against  40. 

At  this  time  a very  considerable  party  in  the 
country  entertained  the  idea  that  Chatham,  who 
had  been  so  successful  a war-minister,  ought  to  be 
recalled  to  the  helm;  and  there  were  some  few 
who  seem  to  have  fancied  that  his  return  to  office 
was  not  an  improbability.  There  were  many  fly- 
ing reports  that  the  king  himself  had  become 
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convinced  that  the  country  could  be  saved  only  by 
means  of  Chatham,  anti  that  Lord  Bute  empha- 
tically recommended  hi*  instant  recall  to  office. 
Nay,  some  even  said  that  Bute  himself  was  ready 
to  take  office  with  him!  'Thomas  Coutta,  the 
celebrated  banker  of  the  Strand,  who  had  close 
connexions  w ith  some  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
country,  wrote  a curious  letter  on  the  21st  of 
January  to  the  Countess  of  Chatham.  The 
epistle  began  with  an  extract  in  these  words : — 
“ As  no  peace  with  America  can  ever  be  made 
by  the  present  administration,  I apprehend  the 
Icing  would  be  very  glad,  at  tbc  present  mo- 
ment, to  receive  a proposal  from  the  only  person 
who  it  is  possible  should  now  succeed  in  a point  so 
essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  even  to  the 
existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a powerful  nation ; 
providing  it  was  accompanied  with  an  offer  to 
allow  of  one  nobleman  being  in  the  cabinet  who 
may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  politics,  hit 
friend.  Lord  Rochford,  I apprehend,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  his  majesty,  and  less  objectionable 
and  more  popular  than  any  other.”  The  banker 
then  continued  to  say,  in  his  own  person,  that, 
having  had  some  opportunity  of  hearing  the  senti- 
ments of  various  ranks,  he  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  above  opinion ; and,  as  he  saw  so  plainly 
tiie  danger  to  every  man  of  any  property  from  the 

t resent  unhappy  system,  and  the  probability  of 
«rd  Chatham’s  abilities  being  still  and  only  able 
to  save  us,  he  could  not  avoid  enclosing  it;  and 
should  feel  happy,  indeed,  if  he  should  have  sug- 
gested a practicable  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
better  system  of  government.  The  countess  re- 
plied, that  her  lord  desired  her  to  say,  that  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  Mr.  Coutts’s  letter  was  marked 
with  the  kind  and  friendly  intention  that  alwavs 
actuated  his  proceedings  towards  him ; but  that  his 
lordship  felt,  that,  “ to  rescue  a falling  country 
from  the  last  consequences  of  their  own  fatal  errors, 
until  those  errors  were  fully  perceived,  and,  from 
a conviction,  sincerely  renounced,  was  a work  too 
dangerous  for  presumption  itself  to  undertake  un- 
bidden and  uncommauded ; that  to  obtrude  ideas 
now,  perhaps  in  any  case  too  late,  would  be  tolly, 
as  well  as  presumption — courting  extreme  danger 
to  no  good  end ; and,  being  but  too  likely  to 
sink  under  tbc  load  of  the  faults  of  others,  that 
nothing  short  of  commands  could  he  a motive  to 
act  in  desperate  cases.”*  Some  three  months 
liefore  this,  Capability  Brown,  who  was  on  a very 
familiar  footing  with  the  king,  who  consulted  him 
in  hia  gardening,  as  well  as  w ith  Lord  Bute,  who 
so  constantly  employed  him,  intimated  by  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Chatham,  that  he  had  had  “ very 
favourable  conversations  with  his  majesty  about 
her  lord,  no  acrimony  nor  ill-will  appearing.”  To 
this  he  added  that  he  had  shown  tne  king  one  of 
her  ladyship’s  letters,  and  had  ventured  to  repeat 
after  her,  that  he  was  very  sure  that  Chatham  in- 
tended nothing  but  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  and 

Chat.  Cortes?. 


the  lustre  of  the  whole  empire  ; that  some  people 
had  very  much  injured  l/rird  Chatham,  in  calling 
him  an  American,  because  he  (Brown)  knew, 
after  forty  years’  experience,  that  no  man  loved 
his  country  better.  And  to  this,  he  said,  the  king 
had  answered,  “ that  Lord  Chatham  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  wish  harm  to  his  country.”  The 
countess,  answering  for  her  lord,  replied,  that  he 
was  very  sensible  of  Mr.  Brown’s  kind  friendship 
and  animated  conversation  with  royalty;  that  he 
derived  real  comfort  and  happiness  from  the 
assurance  of  his  having  been  heard  favourably  and 
without  acrimony ; that  his  lordship  was  actuated 
in  all  he  did,  or  meant  to  do,  by  the  purest  motive* 
of  disinterested  concern  for  the  king  and  for  the 
country;  that  his  views  of  things  now  told  him 
that  ruin  was  at  our  door,  if  not  immediately  pre- 
vented ; and  that  the  ardent  wish  of  his  heart  was, 
that  the  past  might  be  redeemed  by  happier  coun- 
cils— i.  e.,  by  a,  new  ministry.  The  report*  of 
the  king's  disposition,  and  the  probability  of 
Chatham’s  return  to  power,  reached  the  ear  of 
Ear!  Temple,  who  was,  moreover,  waited  upon  by 
Capability  Brown  brim-full  of  the  subject.  On 
the  6th  of  February  Temple  wrote  to  bis  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Chatham — “ Amongst  the  monstrous 
heap  of  stories,  winch  arc  hourly  circulating  in 
this  metropolis,  and  to  which  I pay  no  attention, 

I select  the  following.  Our  friend  Brown  came, 
the  other  morning,  piping  hot  from  Lord  Bute, 
who  was  uutrageous  in  ins  expressions  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  that  the  king  should- not  lose 
a moment  in  sending  lor  Lord  Chatham,  and  this 
in  terms  and  with  a violence  which  convinced  him 
of  his  lordship's  sincerity  and  apprehensions.  I 
likewise  learn,  with  an  assurance  of  certainty,  that 
yesterday  morning  Lord  Mansfield  went  to"  Lord 
Holderncss,  and,  with  tears  in  hi*  eyes,  said  that 
the  vessel  was  sinking,  and  that  Lord  Chatham 
must  be  sent  for.  From  s variety  of  circumstances 
it  appears  that  the  tide  runs  strongly  that  way; 
but  w hether  veering  with  its  ebb  it  may  not  leave 
the  channel  dry,  I cannot  say.  Lord  Bute  was 
very  copious  an  the  circumstance  of  the  letter  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  and  l/ie  very  handsome  pro- 
ceeding of  making  a film  stand  far  t/ir  sove- 
reignty and  restrictions  of  trade.  I think  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  tliis  view  of  things,  if 
1 xml  Chatham  shall  be  able  to  show  himself.”* 
Just  at  the  same  nick  of  time  Dr.  Addington 
(father  to  the  present  Viscount  Sidmouth),  who 
was  physician  to  Chatham,  as  well  as  to  the 
court,  was  deluded  by  the  warm  assurances  of  Sir 
James  Wright,  a great  friend  of  Bute’s,  into  the 
belief  that  the  proud  and  indolent  recluse  of  Luton 
was  really  anxious  to  patch  up  a cabinet  w ith  Chat- 

• Chat.  Cor  In  i\  pcMtaertflti  TiMpk  that  great  distinction 
had  brew  aim ^ a si  court  to  hts  nephew,  George  Grenville,  though 
be  voted  with  the  opposition,  1o  Mr.  Thomas  l»itt  (afterward*  Lord 
Oameltonl),  and  to  Ida  olein.  I .Italy  Mary,  like wise.  The  letter  to 
Rockingham  Alluded  to  by  Temple  was  a vclr  i-arnest  epistle  from 
Chatham  to  the  tunrcjurw*,  nho  was  among  tlioss-  public  turn  that 
were  begtnnine  to  think  that,  to  the  choice  otT  evil*,  oursovereiunty 
might  ha  renounced  nod  thu  indrjpeitdcnee  rroOifaisod.  It  would  bo 
curious  to  know  t rho  shown!  this  letter  to  Ifctte ; as  also,  whether 
Chatham  himtlf  did  not  i»tr*d  U to  meet  the  eyes  of  royalty. 
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ham ; and  the  physician,  anxious  to  promote  the 
scheme,  communicated  to  Chatham  all  that  Sir 
James  Wright  had  told  him.  Chatham,  nothing 
doubting  Wright’s  communications,  and  that  Bute 
was  desirous  of  returning  to  power,  dictated  a civil 
answer  to  Dr.  Addington,  hut  stated  that  nothing 
save  “ new  councils  and  counsellors — a real  change 
and  not  a palliation — could  prevent  the  public 
ruin.”  This  answer,  as  the  physician  reported  to 
Chatham,  was  coldly  received  by  Sir  James 
Wright,  because  it  seemed  to  point  to  the  exclusion 
of  Lord  Bute  from  the  new  arrangements.  Upon 
this,  Chatham  instantly  wrote  a short,  angry,  and 
contemptuous  letter  to  the  doctor.  “ The  conver- 
sations,” said  he,  “ which  a certain  gentleman  has 
found  means  to  have  with  you  are,  on  his  part,  too 
insidious,  and  to  me  too  offensive,  to  bo  continued. 
What  can  this  officious  emissary  mean  by  the  non- 
sense he  has  at  times  thrown  out  to  you  ? Let 
him  remember,  the  next  attempt  he  makes  to  sur- 
rise  your  integrity  by  courtly  insinuation,  that 
is  great  patron  (Bute)  and  your  village  friend 
(Chatham  himself)  difler  in  this  : one  has  mined 
the  king  and  kingdom ; the  other  still  endeavours 
to  save  it."  Sir  James  Wright  and  the  other  go- 
betweens  had  been  over  zealous,  and  had  mistaken 
Lord  Butc’a  private  wishes  to  sec  Chatham  in  the 
administration,  for  a regular  political  overture  of 
coalition.  When  Chatham’s  first  and  civil  answer 
to  Dr.  Addington  reached  Bute,  and  before  Chat- 
ham had  written  his  second  harsh  note,  Bute  had 
desired  Sir  James  Wright  to  state  to  the  doctor, 
that,  “ observing  by  the  expression,  real  change, 
that  Lord  Chatham  seemed  to  imagine  lord  Bute 
had  some  influence  in  the  administration,  he 
wished  Lord  Chatham  to  be  informed  that  ill 
health  and  family  distresses  had  accustomed  him 
to  a perfectly  retired  life,  to  which  he  hoped  to 
adhere  as  long  as  he  lived  ; that  his  long  absence 
from  all  sort  of  public  business,  and  the  many 
years  which  had  intervened  since  he  saw  the 
king,  prevented  his  knowing  more  of  public  affairs 
than  he  gathered  from  general  conversation  and  the 
newspapers;  that  this  total  ignorance,  notwith- 
standing his  zeal  for  the  country,  love  for  the 
king,  and  very  high  opinion  of  Lord  Chatham, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  this 
dangerous  emergency  ; but  that  from  his  heart  lie 
wished  Lord  Chatham  every  imaginable  ‘success 
in  the  restoration  of  the  public  welfare.”  It  has 
been  conjectured,  as  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  denying  independence,  and  supporting 
our  sovereignty  and  restrictions  of  trade,  that 
Chatham,  had  he  only  lived  a few  weeks  longer 
than  he  did,  would  really  have  been  brought  into 
office  by  the  king,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  abi- 
lities and  influence  could  have  effected  a reconci- 
liation with  the  Americans  upon  those  principles. 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  these  surmises,  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  harangues  and  taunts  of 
Chatham,  and  his  strange  neglect  of  all  business 
when  holding  the  privy  seal,  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  soul  of  George  III.,  and  because  we  know  that 
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the  king  had  learned  to  consider  Chatham  rather 
as  nn  orator  than  a man  of  business,  and  was  led 
by  his  plain  common  sense  to  tee,  that  any  such 
attempt  at  conciliation  must  end  in  failure  and 
ridicule.  And  it  would  have  been  a task,  com- 
pared to  which  the  making  ropes  of  sand  were  u 
hopeful  and  profitable  employment  1 

On  the  9th  of  February,  two  days  after  Chat- 
ham’s quietus  to  poor  Sir  James  Wright,  Temple 
told  his  sister  that  he  thought  a step  into  court  at 
this  time  not  only  perilous,  but  desperate;  that 
the  court  had  no  insolence  in  their  hearts,  their 
pulse  beating  too  low  for  any  such  fever;  but  that 
what  might  be  wanted  in  insolence  would  be  fully 
made  up  in  treachery ; that  confusion  was  grow- 
ing every  hour  worse  confounded.  “ The  false- 
hoods,” adds  his  lordship,  “ concerning  the  man 
in  bed  (Chatham  waa  laid  up  with  the  gout),  and 
propagated  by  his  dear  friends,  exceed  all  belief. 
1 have  spent  much  breath  in  blowing  them  away ; 
but  no  night  of  locusts  ever  exceeded  them  in  de- 
stroying, or  rather  attempting  to  destroy,  the  whole 
harvest  of  honour  and  spirit.”  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  untiring  mover  of  out-voted  motions, 
by  this  time  began  to  agree  with  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  that,  if  negotiations  were  to  he  com- 
menced with  the  Americans,  wc  must  begin  with 
something  like  a recognition  of  their  independence. 
When  Lord  Mahon,  who  had  married  one  of 
Chatham’s  daughters,  asked  Richmond  whether 
he  could  blame  Lord  Chatham  for  desiring  to 
keep  the  parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  for  at- 
tempting to  prevent  a disgraceful  and  fatal  dis- 
memberment, his  grace  mildly  replied,  that,  so 
far  from  blaming  Lord  Chatham  for  wishing  to 
prevent  this  separation,  he  highly  applauded  him 
for  it,  “ if  he  had  any  kind  of  reason  in  the  world 
to  think  that  the  thing  could  be  rendered  practi- 
cable bu  any  meant  whatever."  His  grace  added, 
that,  if  Lord  Chatham  thought  it  right  to  attempt 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  without  recognising  the 
independence,  nnd  without  giving  up  the  control 
of  trade,  he  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  support 
him  in  such  attempt ; hut,  if  the  experiment  should 
fail,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thia  war  he  would 
be  contented  with  getting  less,  it  being  out  uf 
every  body’s  power  to  get  more  ; and  would  lenve 
the  Americans  their  independence,  &c.*  Yet 
Richmond  himself  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  had  pledged  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  those  views  which  sought  to  retain  the  substance 
of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  promote 
a re-union  between  the  two  countries  under  one  go- 
vernment, such  as  liad  existed  from  the  formation 
of  the  colonies  downwards.  This  union  of  Ame- 
rica with  England  he  had  called  “ the  true  British 
fumily  compact,  that  would  be  able,'  to  defy  all  the 
family  compacts  in  the  world  1 ” Now  he  talked 
— though  not  very  decidedly,  but  rather  as  a man 
wavering  between  two  opinions — as  if  he  would 
renounce  and  nullify  tins  family  union  rather 
than  prolong  the  war  another  campaign.t  Hence, 

* Lord  Mahon  to  Chatham ; in  Chat.  Corn*.  f Id.  ]d. 
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and  from  Lord  Rockingham's  previous  insinua- 
tions, the  opposition,  divided  before,  felt  the  em- 
barrassment of  still  wider  disagreements.  Shortly 
after  expressing  these  opinions  in  private,  to  Lord 
Mahon,  Richmond  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  who,  after  de- 
nouncing the  Declaratory  Act  and  those  w ho  passed 
it,  called  personally  upon  his  grace  to  declare  in 
what  manner  he  meant  England  to  crouch  “ to  the 
vipers  and  rebels  in  America.”  Was  it  to  lie  by 
giving  up  the  r acred  right  of  taxation  ? — was  it  to 
be  by  re|iealing  all  the  late  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament V — was  it  to  he  by  yielding  to  America  all 
her  absurd  pretensions  about  her  charters  ? — or 
was  it  to  Ire  by  Hectorin'!  the  thirteen  provinces 
independent  / Richmond,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned with  Chatham  in  getting  up  tire  Declaratory 
Act,  now  said  that  the  only  reason  that  ever  weighed 
w ith  him  in  favour  of  that  act  was  that  it  enabled 
him  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act;  that 
many  people  of  principle  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act  without  it ; that 
he  had  voted  for  tire  Declaratory  Act  with  regret, 
never  liking  it,  hut  looking  upon  it  as  u piece  of 
waste  paper,  that  no  minister  would  ever  have  the 
madness  to  revive!  He  said  he  was  ready  to 
move  its  repeal ; but  with  respect  to  the  queries 
put  to  him,  as  to  the  mode  of  negotiating  with 
America,  his  grace  spoke  with  much  caution  and 
hesitation.  He  would  not  announce  the  broad  and 
fundamental  principle  of  recognition  of  independ- 
ence ; he  would  not  say  what  plan  or  system  of  re- 
conciliation would  la-  the  heat ; he  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  sjiecify  and  declare  how  far  he  would, 
or  would  not,  go,  to  obtain  peace.  He  said  that  he 
ardently  wished  to  get  for  Great  Britain  the  best 
terms  he  could  ; that  he  should  probably  not  agree 
with  the  noble  lord,  what  were  good  or  advan- 
tageous terms ; that  he  would  not  enter  into  any 
minute  details  of  the  terms  proper  to  be  offered, 
but  that,  for  bis  part,  he  would  give  full  and  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  America  for  the  unjust  treat- 
ment she  had  met  with  from  tins  country ; that 
he  would  not  explain  further,  but  would  leave  the 
rest  to  a treaty.  Here  Lord  Mansfield  cried  out  re- 
peatedly, “ Hear  him ! hear  him !”  The  duke  then 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  conferences  at  Staten 
Islam!,  between  the  king’s  commissioners  and 
Franklin  and  his  brother  commissioners  from  con- 
gress, had  broken  off  before  any  business  could  be 
entered  upon,  because  Lord  Howe  would  not  re- 
cognise the  independence;  but  that  he,  for  his  part, 
would  have  removed  that  obstacle  by  treating  with 
them  upon  that  footing — that  was  to  say,  upon  the 
footing  of  equality ; that  he  did  not  mean  thereby 
really  to  admit  the  independence,  but  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  n treaty  so  lie-gun  might  have  ended 
perfectly  well  for  England,  and  have  been  finally 
concluded  upon  the  ground  and  footing  of  depend- 
ency. If  his  grace  did  not  mean  that  Lord 
lluwe  and  General  Howe  should  have  exceeded 
their  commission,  and  have  eaten  their  own  words 
and  denied  the  strokes  of  their  own  pen  afterwards, 


we  are  at  a loss  to  knon  what  he  meant.  Lord 
Howe,  *1  the  least,  would  have  put  a pistol  to  bis 
own  head  rather  than  incur  the  dishonour  of  a 
trick,  which  must  have  been  as  useless  as  vile;  and 
the  astute  Franklin  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  been  duped  by  any  pretended  con- 
cession, and  the  first  to  have  exposed  the  attempt, 
and  to  huve  obtained  moral  strength  from  the  cx- 
posurc  of  it.  If  tiie  Howes  had  given  the  acknow- 
ledgment os  a preliminary,  how  difficult  would  it 
have  been  to  have  retracted  it  afterwards!  It 
would  have  been  instantly  followed,  on  the  part  of 
the  American  commissioners,  by  the  demand  of  an 
entire  freedom  of  trade  and  total  exemption  from 
all  our  restrictions  -and  regulations ; and  os  the 
mind,  neither  of  the  British  government  nor  oppo- 
sition, neither  of  professed  politicians  nor  of  our 
merchants  and  the  nation  at  large,  was  made  up  to 
renounce  the  .Navigation  Act  and  the  other  che- 
rished laws  of  that  nature,  the  negotiation  must 
have  dropped  and  ended  there,  and  Franklin  would 
have  gone  hack  to  congress  with  the  recognition  of 
independence  in  his  pocket.  Nothing  would  then 
have,  remained  to  the  royal  commissioners  but 
the  humiliating  confession  that  they  had  exceeded 
their  instructions,  and  that  they  had  acknow- 
ledged independence  only  to  enter  upon  a treaty 
which  was  to  terminate  in  strict  dependence. 
Many  faults  were  committed  in  the  course  of 
this  unhappy  contest,  which  were  calculated  to 
sink  the  national  character;  but  this  strange  course 
would  have  been  the  meanest,  the  most  shameful, 
the  w orst  of  them  all.  It  is  clear  that  his  Grace 
of  Richmond  wus  embarrassed  and  perplexed  in 
the  extreme,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  opposition, 
hod  neither  a compass  to  steer  by,  nor  any  rational, 
decided  opinion  ns  to  the  proper  port  to  steer  for. 
Overawed  by  the  great  name  of  Chatham,  he  did 
not  dare  to  express  his  half-formed  private  opinion, 
that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  prefer- 
able to  a prolongation  of  hostilities.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  was  bolder  and  franker. 
After  defending  his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
declaratory  act,  which  had  asserted  in  the  broadest 
and  most  emphatic  terms  our  sovereignty  over  the 
colonies  and  our  right  of  regulating  their  trade,  he 
asked  what  was  meant  by  the  word  so  frequently 
used.  ” What  do  you  mean,”  said  he,  “ by  de- 
pendency ? Do  you  mean  taxation  ? There  is  no 
lord  in  administration  hut  must  [have  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  abandoning  all  idea  of  taxation.  Do 
you  mean  the  power  of  setiding  troop  ? This  is, 
if  possible,  more  absurd.  Do  vou  mean  govern- 
ments in  America  ? The  Americans  will  never 
endure  the  idea  for  an  instant.  Do  you  mean 
governors  without  force?  This  [is  equally  ridi- 
culous and  impracticable.  If  your  lordships  at  any- 
time mam  reconciliation,  you  must  first  make  up 
your  minds  to  the  Americans  never  being  asked  to 
consent  to  give  this  country  any  power  or  direct 
authority  within  that  continent.”  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  been  privately  informed  that 
a treaty  of  alliance  had  certainly  ’ been  concluded 
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between  America  and  France,  spoke’ verv  despond- 
ingly,  and  aaid  three  several  time*,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  he  waa  very  much  afraid  that  this 
country  was  actually  undone ! l.ord  Derby  said 
that  General  Burgoyne,  who  had  now  arrived  in 
England,  would  certainly  insist  upon  the  strictest 
inquiry  into  his  conduct.*  In  the  mean  time,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  on  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a committee 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
Fox,  in  the  Commons,  had  moved  that  no  more 
troops  should  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  had  made  a similar  motion  in 
the  Lords.  In  both  Houses  the  opposition  repre- 
sented immediate  war  with  France,  to  be  followed 
in  a brief  space  by  a war  with  Spain  and  the 
whole  House  of  Bourbon,  as  inevitable;  ques- 
tioning at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  our  Meets 
to  defend  our  coasts  from  invasion,  and  speak- 
ing contemptuously  of  our  militia,  and  of  all  our 
internal  means  of  defence.  The  motions  were  re- 
jected, in  the  Commons  by  a majority  of  259 
against  163  ; in  the  Lords  by  91  against  34.  On 
the  6th  of  February  Burke  introduced  a motion  for 
papers  relating  to  the  military  employment  of  the 
Indians  by  a magnificent  sjtcech,  which  seems  to 
have  kept  attention  alive,  though  it  lasted  three 
hours  and  a half, \ a length  of  time  which  no  orator 
in  the  House  except  Burke  had  ever  ventured  to 
occupy.  Quite  as  much  from  his  rich  and  teem- 
ing fancy  as  from  (acts,  he  drew  a most  striking 
and  ghastly  picture  of  Indian  warfare,  and  of  the 
horrors  committed  by  our  savage  auxiliaries — 
honors  which  had  certainly  been  prevented  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  power  by  Burgoyne,  who,  in 
the  moment  of  his  greatest  difficulty,  had  lost  the 
services  of  the  red  men  by  restraining  their  ferocity. 
Strangers  were  shut  out  from  this  debate,  and  the 
speech,  apparently,  was  never  fully  reported.  It 
seems  to  have  abounded  with  touching  stories  and 
very  pathetic  episodes,  and  to  have  greatly  excited 
those  whose  minds  were  otherwise  prepared  for 
excitement. t Colonel  Barn!  offered,  if  it  were 
published,  to  nail  the  speech  on  every  church  door 
by  the  side  of  the  king's  proclamation  for  a 
general  fast.  Governor  Johnstone  thought  it  very 
fortunate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and  Ger- 
maine) that  the  galleries  had  been  cleared,  as  the 
indignation  and  enthusiasm  of  strangerB  might 
have  excited  the  people  to  tear  them  to  pieces  on 
their  way  home  from  the  House.  Sir  George 
Seville  said,  that  the  sjteech  was  the  greatest 
triumph  of  eloquence  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  motion,  nevertheless,  was  negatived  by  a ma- 

• Th«  account  of  lliU  <lel>at«,  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of 
Frhnmry,  it  abridged  from  a letter  from  I«ord  Mahon  to  Chatham, 
in  Chat.  Corn*. 

f Burke  elaborated  the  affecting  fate  of  Mi*  M'  Rea  or  M'Crca,  alio 
was  bartwronaly  murdered  l»y  one  of  the  savage*  ■erring  with  Bur 
goyne'a  army.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  the  rear  1T77,  be  aayn — 
*•  Kvcry  cimimatance  of  this  horrid  transaction  served  to  render  it 
more  calamitous  and  afflicting.  The  young  lady  Is  represented  to 
have  been  in  nil  the  innocence  of  yonth  and  bloom  of  beauty.  Her 
father  waa  said  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  royal  cause;  and,  to 
wind  up  lire  catastrophe  of  this  odious  tragedy,  she  was  to  have 
been  married  to  a British  officer  on  the  very  day  that  she  was 
massacred.’* 


jority  of  223  against  131.  During  the  debate, 
Burke  resorted  to  the  same  arguments  for  defend- 
ing the  conduct  of  Chatham,  in  relation  to  the 
Indians,  which  had  been  employed  by  the  opposi- 
tion lords  in  the  other  House.  On  this  same 
day  the  Lords,  in  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  were  employed  in  examining  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the-  consequences  of  the  mari- 
time war.  The  opposition  were  provided  with  a 
number  of  merchants,  who  proved  that  they  had 
sustained  ruinous  losses ; the  administration  were 
provided  with  other  merchants,  to  prove  that  new 
sources  of  commerce  had  been  opened,  and  that 
n vast  number  of  prizes  had  been  made  at  sea. 
In  both  Houses  fresh  and  numerous  calls  were 
made  for  papers,  but  in  every  case  the  ministerial 
majorities,  on  a division,  prevailed  over  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  We  may  add 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  production  of  the 
papers  called  for  would  have  let  the  enemy  into 
dangerous  secrets,  and  would  have  been  extremely 
injudicious  when  we  were  actively  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  one  power  or  people,  and  certainly 
threatened  with  war  by  France. 

In  the  course  of  a debate  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  Mr.  George  Grenville 
(nephew  of  Earl  Temple  and  the  Countess  of  Chat- 
ham) took  occasion  to  say  that  there  was  only  one 
person  who  could  possibly  save  the  kingdom  from 
destruction — and  that  was  his  noble  and  near  rela- 
tion, Lord  Chatham.  On  the  11th  of  February 
Lord  North  produced  a conciliatory  plan,  which, 
he  said,  lie  hoped  would  yet  prove  effectual,  and 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills— one  for 
declaring  the  intentions  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  im- 
posing taxes  w ithin  his  majesty’s  colonies  in  North 
America — the  other  to  enable  his  majesty  to  ap- 
point commissioners,  with  sufficient  powers  to 
treat,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  means  of  quiet- 
ing the  disorders  now  subsisting  in  certain  of  the 
colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces  of  North  Ame- 
rica. His  lordship  said  that  he  had  been  uni- 
formly disposed  to  pacific  arrangements,  and  that 
he  was  by  nature  a friend  to  peace ; that  he  had 
tried  conciliatory  means  before  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed, and  would  gladly  try  them  again.  He 
had  thought  the  former  propositions  to  the  Ame- 
ricans equitable,  and  capable  of  forming  a happy 
and  lasting  union  between  the  mother-country  and 
the  colonies — and  he  thought  so  still ; but  unfor- 
tunately, through  a variety  of  discussions,  a plan 
originally  clear  and  simple  was  made  to  appear  so 
obscure  as  to  go  damned  to  America.  Congress 
had  taken  occasion  to  represent  it  as  a scheme  for 
sowing  dissension  and  introducing  a worse  kind  of 
taxation  than  had  existed  before  ; and  hence  they 
had  rejected  it.  Apparently  oblivious  of  his  former 
words  of  comfort  to  the  country  gentlemen,  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  expected  to  derive  any 
considerable  revenue  from  America  — that  few 
taxes  there  would  pay  the  expenses  of  collection — 
that  even  the  Stamp  Act,  the  best,  in  his  opinion, 
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ever  proposed,  would  hove  produced  next  to 
nothing.  He  reminded  the  House  that  lie  had 
originated  no  taxes — that  he  found  America  already 
taxed,  when,  unfortunately  for  his  own  ]>eace  of 
mind,  he  came  into  administration.  As  for  the  act 
which  had  led  to  the  Boston  riots,  the  act  enabling 
the  East  India  Company  to  send  out  teas  with  the 
drawback  of  the  entire  duty,  it  was  a relief  rather 
than  an  oppression — it  was  actually  giving  the 
colonUts  their  tens  at  a cheaper  rate  than  before  ; — 
but  the  disaffected,  and  all  those  who  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  had  too 
successfully  endeavoured  to  give  it  another  colour. 
The  first  of  the  bills  he  now  proposed  was  designed 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  ; to  dispel  all  fears,  real  or  pretended, 
that  parliament  might  attempt  to  tax  them  again ; 
and  even  to  renounce  the  right  itself.  This,  he 
said,  would  be  far  better  than  repealing,  as  the 
Americana  had  once  seemed  to  desire,  all  acta 
passed  since  the  year  1763,  as  among  those  statutes 
were  several  granting  bounties  and  premiums,  or 
relaxing  former  regulations  and  statutes  expressly 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  and  the 
promotion  of  their  trade.  By  his  second  bill  he  in- 
tended to  grant  the  royarcommistioners  powers  far 
more  ample  than  those  formerly  entrusted  to  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother ; to  authorise  them  to  treat 
with  the  congress  as  if  it  were  a legal  body,  and 
competent  by  its  acts  and  negotiations  to  bind  all 
the  colonics.  Further,  he  intended  that  they  should 
be  empowered  to  treat  with  the  conventions  or 
provincial  assemblies,  or  colonial  congresses, — with 
individuals  in  their  actual  civil  capacities  or  mili- 
tary commands,  without  any  cavil  as  to  allowing 
them,  and  addressing  them  by,  the  rank  they  held 
under  congress— to  treat  with  General  Washington 
or  any  other  officer — to  suspend  hostilities,  inter- 
mit the  operation  of  laws,  grant  pardons,  immuni- 
ties, and  rewards,  restore  charters  and  constitu- 
tions, and  nominate  governors,  judges,  magistrates, 
Ac.,  till  the  king’s  pleasure  should  be  known.  The 
bar  or  stumbling  block  of  independence  he  got  over 
in  a much  better  style  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Instead  of  admitting  the  claim  in  the  first  instance, 
to  combat  it  and  refuse  it  afterwards,  he  proposed 
that  a renunciation  of  independence  by  the  Ame- 
ricans should  not  be  insisted  on  in  limine,  nor 
debated  till  the  treaty  had  received  final  ratifica- 
tion by  the  king  and  parliament.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  a rea- 
sonable and  moderate  contribution  towards  the 
common  defence  of  the  empire,  when  reunited ; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  to  insist  on  this  slight 
contribution  aa  a tine  qua  sum.  He  contended  that 
these  concessions  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
tardy  result  of  defeat  or  of  weakness ; as  they  were 
substantially  the  same  as  be  should  offer  in  the 
height  of  victory.  He  allowed  that  the  events  of 
the  war  had  not  corresponded  to  his  expectation  ; 
but  he  denied  that  there,  was  any  truth  in  the  jere- 
miads of  the  opposition.  England,  if  not  split  by 
faction,  was  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  as  fertile  in 


resources ; she  was  in  circumstances  to  prosecute  the 
war,  to  raise  new  armies,  and  to  increase  her  navy, 
which  was  never  in  a better  condition.  Accord- 
ing to  Burke,  “ a dull  melancholy  silence  for  some 
time  succeeded  to  this  speech.  It  had  been  heard 
with  profound  attention,  but  without  a single  mark 
of  approbation  from  any  description  of  men,  or 
any  particular  man  in  the  House.  Astonishment, 
dejection,  and  fear  overclouded  the  whole  assem- 
bly." This  colouring  is,  perhaps,  too  strong ; but 
the  utter  renunciation  of  the  right  of  taxing,  and 
the  acknowledging  of  congress  as  a legal  body, 
were  highly  distasteful  to  the  country  gentlemen 
and  to  the  whole  Tory  party ; and  the  opposition 
held  that,  when  they  had  proposed  a similar  plan, 
at  a season  at  which  it  might  have  succeeded,  it 
had  been  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  reprobated 
by  the  minister,  who  was  now  following  it,  when 
too  late.  Fox  sarcastically  congratulated  North 
on  at  length  becoming  a proselyte  to  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  his  honourable  friend  (Burke)  three 

Sears  ago.  But  the  time,  he  said,  was  now  gone 
y,  the  plan  was  useless.  (We  are  convinced  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  useless  if  it  had  been 
adopted  when  Burke  recommended  it,  or  rather 
when  he  recommended  something  like  it.)  Fox 
attributed  all  the  mischief  that  hail  happened  to 
Lord  North’s  total  ignorance.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  informed  the  House,  that  a report 
had  obtained,  that  within  the  last  ten  days  France 
had  actually  signed  a treaty  with  the  Americans, 
acknowledging  their  independence,  and  entering 
into  a close  alliance  with  them.  The  minister 
remained  for  some  time  totally  silent.  The  ques- 
tion wns  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  been  apprised 
of  the  important  fact;  and  several  gentlemen 
called  upon  him  for  an  [answer.  As  North  con- 
tinued mute,  Sir  George  Savillc  pressed  him  in  so 
direct  and  positive  a manner,  that  at  last  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  received  the  same  intelligence ; 
but  he  added,  that  he  had  not  received  it  officially, 
and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  affirm  nor 
deny  its  authenticity.  The  opposition  proclaimed 
generally  that  North’s  plan  was  intended  not  to 
pacify  America,  but  to  amuse  and  delude  the 
people  of  England,  and  suspend  for  a time  the 
popular  vengeance  which  was  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  ministers.  They  again  furnished  the 
Americana  with  specious  arguments  to  justify  their 
contempt  and  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  They 
affirmed  that  weakness  and  fear  were  now  tlie 
active  feelings  in  the  breast  of  l/>rd  North,  and 
they  asked  whether  the  Americans,  after  resist- 
ing and  baffling  our  utmost  efforts,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  put  up  their  victorious  swords,  to  nego- 
tiate with  men  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
war  in  perfidy,  and  built  upon  that  with  cruelty. 
About  the  usual  majority  agreed,  however,  to  the 
motion,  and  the  two  bills  were  brought  in.  Oil 
the  first  reading  some  of  the  Tory  members  ex- 
pressed their  strong  disapprobation  of  our  wholly 
renouncing  the  right  of  taxing ; and  the  minister 
declared  clearly  that  the  not  exacting  the  renunci- 
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ation  of  independence  by  the  Americans  was  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  we  in- 
tended to  yield  the  point ; that  the  commissioners 
should  not  be  empowered  to  concede  that  point,  and 
that  the  Americans  would  be  expected  to  treat  as 
subjects,  and  not  as  a sovereign  state.  On  the  next 
day  a clause  was  inserted  in  the  first  of  the  bills, 
which  respected  taxation,  repealing  specifically  the 
act  for  taxing  tea.  On  the  third  reading — on  the  2nd 
of  March — the'opposition  mustered  in  full  strength, 
and  John  Wilkes  appeared,  charged  with  sarcasms, 
ribaldry,  and  drollery — he,  unfortunately,  not  being 
the  only  member  that  could  turn  a tragedy  into  a 
farce,  and  waste  his  time  in  passages  of  wit,  when 
the  state  of  the  nation  called  for  the  most  serious 
exercise  of  the  judgment,  for  candour,  coolness, 
and  circumspection.  The  ex-lord  mayor,  who  had 
not  yet  attained  to  the  comfortable,  tranquillising 
post  of  chamberlain  to  the  city,  but  who  was  en- 
gaged in  constant  mantnuvres  to  escape  out  of  the 
purgatory  of  duns,  or  to  draw  more  money  from  the 
purses  of  private  friends,  told  the  minister  that  no 
manoeuvres  in  the  world,  that  nothing  but  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities,  would  save  General 
Howe  from  the  fste  of  Burgoyne.  Other  men 
had  been  converted  before— Washington  and  Gates 
had  proved  powerful  apostles — but  the  minister 
had  not  been  converted  until  he  knew  the  success 
of  the  American  negotiations  with  France.  He 
said  that  the  whole  world  was  full  of  admiration 
of  the  firmness,  fortitude,  and  military  proweis  of 
the  Americans ; that  the  seal  of  France  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch ; and  that  Great  Britain  might 
repeat  to  America  the  verses  of  Horace : — 

“Te  c»do  jftudtmk*  BtiUnol 

ComptMitU  ?*oer*ntur  ami*.” 

The  third  reading  of  both  bills,  however,  was  car- 
ried without  any  division.  When  the  bills  were 
brought  up  to  the  Lords,  the  opposition  was  re- 
newed. The  Duke  of  Richmond  read  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  asked  ministers 
whether  they  meant  to  subscribe  to  the  assertions 
contained  in  it,  such  as,  that  the  king  was  a 
tyrant,  the  admiralty  courts  a grievance,  that 
the  king’s  tyranny  justified  their  withdrawing 
from  his  allegiance,  &c.  His  grace  maintained 
that  these’  bills,  instead  of  recovering  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Americans,  would  sound'  the  trumpet 
of  war  to  all  neighbouring  nations — that  the  Ame- 
ricans, at  a idte  and  tagadout  people,  would  dis- 
cover that  the  bills  were  merely  intended  to  delude 
them — and  that  it  was  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  alliance  that  had  iuduced  ministers  to 
moderate  their  tone.  He  stated  as  a positive  and 
notorious  fact,  that  they  had  sent  over  persons  to 
Paris  to  tamper  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane, 
and  that  those  envoys  of  the  new  republic  had 
rejected  their  offers,  including  the  two  new  bills, 
with  scorn.  He  further  stated,  as  a report  or  con- 
jecture, that  Franklin,  whose  opinion  was  absolute 
with  the  majority  of  congress,  had  forewarned 
tliat  political  body  of  the  insincere  and  contemp- 


tible plan  of  reconciliation  which  the  British 
cabinet  was  now  going  to  offer,  and  had  told  them 
that,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the 
French,  it  was  impossible  even  to  listen  to  them, 
or  to  enter  upon  any  treaty  whatsoever  with  Great 
Britain.  Earl  Temple  condemned  the  bills,  but 
upon  very  different  grounds.  He  execrated  them 
as  mean  and  truckling,  and  as  tending  to  pros- 
trate the  king,  the  parliament,  and -the  people  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Silas  Deane,  to  whom,  he  said,  ministers  had  paid 
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homage  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ! The  people  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  Bur- 
goync’s  reverses;  their  spirit  had  been  raised 
by  the  voluntary  offers  of  regiments,  by  the  new 
levies,  by  the  assurances  that  the  navy  was  in  a 
state  to  maintain  its  ancient  reputation ; and  now 
the  opposition  were  going  to  depress  this  spirit 
by  succumbing  to  an  arrogant  enemy.  His 
lordship  now  said  that  America  had  been  aim- 
ing at  independence  from  the  very  beginning; 
but  that  a recognition  of  their  claim,  though  even 
temporary,  would  for  ever  end  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Shelburne,  who  obeyed  more  imme- 
diately the  dictates  of  Chatham,  opposed  the  two 
bills,  because  their  tendency  was  to  separate  the 
two  countries.  He  said  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent that  America  should  be  independent  of  Great 
Britain ! lie  endeavoured  to  explain  the  grand 
theory  of  sovereignty  without  taxation,  coercion,  or 
intermeddling;  yet  in  his  vague  explanation  he 
could  not  leave  money  out  of  the  account.  He 
said  that  his  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  was,  thst  they  should  have  one 
friend,  one  enemy,  one  purse,  one  sword  ; and  that 
Britain,  as  the  great  controlling  power,  should 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  whole — that  both 
countries  should  have  but  one  will,  though  the 
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means  of  expressing  it  might  be  different.  And 
he  was  confidently  of  opinion  that  this  summum 
honum  (we  confess  for  our  own  parts  we  know  not 
what  it  means)  might  have  been  obtained  long  ago 
without  bloodshed  or  animosity.  He  repeuted  that 
he  would  never,  while  lie  had  the  use  of  his  reason 
and  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  consent  to  the 
separation  of  America  from  the  mother-country, 
and  that,  whenever  such  separation  took  place. 
Great  Britain  would  cease  to  be  rich,  powerful, 
respectable.  Both  bills  were  passed  without  a 
division,  and  the  protest  entered  aguinst  them  was 
signed  by  only  one  peer — Lord  Abingdon,  who 
evidently  considered  that  he  had  a genius  for  pro- 
testing. On  the  12th  of  March,  in  the  Commons, 
Mr.  James  Luttrcll  moved,  that,  if  the  king's  com- 
missioners should  find  that  the  continuance  in  office 
of  any  particular  minister,  or  ministers,  gave  such 
jealousies  to  the  Americans  as  might  obstruct  the 
happy  work  of  peace,  the  commissioners  might  be 
empowered  to  promise  the  instant  removal  of  such 
minister  or  ministers.  This  strange  and  humili- 
ating proposition  caused  some  blushes ; yet  it  was 
pressed  to  a division,  and  35  members  voted  for 
it,  in  the  face  of  150  who  voted  against  it.  A w iser 
motion,  and  one  which  ought  to  have  lieen  sup- 
ported by  better  arguments,  was  made  by  At  r. 
Powys,  for  enlarging  the  powers  and  giving  further 
instructions  to  the  commissioners.  In  the  debate 
upon  it  one  or  two  members  hinted  at  the  pro- 
priety of  conceding  independence ; but  the  muss 
of  the  opposition  joined  the  treasury  benches  in 
crying  down  so  uunational  and  monstrous  a notion : 
nnd  the  committee  broke  up  without  dividing. 

By  this  time  Lord  North  had  received  official 
information  of  Franklin’s  success  at  Paris.  On 
the  17th  of  March  he  delivered  in  the  House 
a message  from  the  throne,  'stating  the  receipt  of 
information  from  the  French  king,  that  he  had 
concluded  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
his  majesty’s  revolted  subjects  in  North  America; 
in  consequence  of  which  offensive  communication 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  been  ordered 
home ; and  that  hU  majesty  now  fully  relied  on  the 
zeal  and  affection  of  his  people  to  repel  the  insult 
and  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  country.  The 
note  of  the  French  ambassador — tire  uncle  of  La 
Fayette’s  wife — was  laid  before  parliament.  A 
more  curious  document  has  not  often  been  pre- 
sented, even  in  diplomacy.  It  was  to  this  effect — 
“The  United  States  of  North  America,  who  are  in 
full  possession  of  independence , as  pronounced  by 
them  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  having  proposed  to 
the  King  of  France  to  consolidate,  by  a formal 
convention,  the  connexion  begun  to  be  established 
between  tire  two  nations,  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  a treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  designed  to  serve  as  a foundation 
for  their  mutual  good  correspondence.  His  ma- 
jesty (the  French  long)  being  resolved  to  cultivate 
the  present  good  understanding  subsisting  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  by  every  means  com- 
patible with  his  dignity  and  the  good  of  his  sub- 
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jects,  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  his  proceeding 
known  to  the  court  of  London,  and  to  declare  at 
the  same  time  that  the  contracting  parties  have 
paid  great  attention  not  to  stipulate  any  exclu- 
sive advantages  in  favour  of  the  French  nation, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  reserved  the 
liberty  of  treating  with  every  nation  whatever  upon 
the  same  footing  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  In 
making  this  communication  to  the  court  of  London 
the  king  is  firmly  persuaded  it  will  find  new 
proofs  of  bis  majesty’s  constant  and  sincere  dispo- 
sition for  peace ; and  that  his  Britannic  majesty, 
animated  bv  the  same  friendly  sentiments,  will 
equally  avoid  everything  that  may  ulter  their  good 
harmony,  and  that  he  will  particularly  take  effectual 
measures  to  prevent  the  commerce  between  his 
(French)  majesty’s  subjects  and  the  United  States 
of  America  Rom  being  interrupted,  and  to  cause 
all  the  usages  received  between  commercial  nations 
to  be,  in  litis  respect,  observed,  and  all  those  rules 
which  can  be  said  to  subsist  between  the  two 
courts  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  this  just 
confidence,  the  undersigned  ambassador  thinks  it 
superfluous  to  acquaint  the  British  minister  that 
the  king,  his  master,  being  determined  to  protect 
effectually  the  lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  flag,  has,  in 
consequence,  taken  effectual  measures  in  concert 
with  the  Thirteen  United  and  Independent  States 
of  America.’’  It  required  some  periphrasis  to 
express  with  a semblance  of  decency  so  irregular 
a proceeding  as  recognising  the  revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  a friendly  power,  ami  concluding  a treaty 
with  states  which  were  not  de  facto  independent, 
but  which  were  only  struggling  for  independence 
— a condition  they  did  not  arrive  at  until  four 
years  later,  and  at  which  they  might  not  have 
arrived  for  a quarter  of  a century  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  French  treaty,  and  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  which  followed  it.  Franklin 
rejoiced  at  the  .indirect  wording  of  the  ambassa- 
dor’s notification;  and  Washington  said,  tliat, 
though  it  was  not  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  it 
must  certainly  lead  to  one.*  After  delivering  it 
the  French  ambassador  went  off'  for  Paris — “ not,” 
says  Gibbon,  “ without  some  slight  expressions  of 
ill-humour  from  John  Bull.”  In  fact,  the  people 
were  greatly  enraged,  and,  if  the  war  with  America 
w as  popular  before,  it  became  doubly  so  after  the 
French  had  joined  the  quarrel ; and  the  animosities 
and  antipathies  which  had  gradually  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  against  America  now  ob- 
tained their  full  height.  When  the  French  noti- 
fication was  read  in  the  House,  Lord  North  moved 
an  appropriate  address  to  the  king.  The  opposi- 
tion moved  an  amendment  requesting  his  majesty 
to  dismiss  the  ministry  ! But  the  original  address 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  263  against  113. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Governor  Pownall  pre- 
tended to  give  the  history  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  American  negotiations  with  France ; 
but  we  now  know  from  American  documents  that 
* Washington**  Letter*. 
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the  account  he  gave  was  widely  incorrect.  He 
said,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  the  treaty  had 
not  existed  six  months  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  the  negotiations  had  not  begun 
more  than  three  montlis  ago.  Now,  the  idea  had 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Jefferson,  Jay, 
Morris,  Franklin,  and  the  other  leaders,  for  at 
least  two  years ; it  had  been  proclaimed  in  con- 
gress two  years  ago;  Silas  Deane  had  been  at 
Paris,  attempting  to  negotiate,  nearly  two  years ; 
and  Franklin  had  been  there  with  the  same  object 
nearly  twelve  months.  It  was  not  owing  to  the 
Americans  and  their  agents,  but  to  the  scruples 
and  misgivings  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.,  who, 
in  signing  it,  built  up  part  of  the  guillotine  scaffold 
on  which  he  was  to  perish,  that  the  treaty  had  not 
been  concluded  twenty  months  earlier.  Governor 
Pownall  was,  however,  perfectly  right  in  stating  that 
the  French  at  the  first  had  tried  to  drive  a very 
hard  bargain,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  American's 
were  deplorably  weak  ; and  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s  army 
which  made  them  lower  their  demands  and  hurry 
on  such  a treaty  as  congress  desired.  Pownall 
even  stated  that  during  the  last  summer  or  autumn, 
when  the  latest  packets  from  America  were  those 
which  brought  intelligence  wholly  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  congress,  the  French  court  was  so 
high  and  yet  so  cold,  and  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane 
so  depressed  in  spirits,  that  they  attempted  through 
his  (Governor  Pownall’s)  means  to  open  a treaty 
with  Great  Britain ; declaring  that,  although  they 
considered  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence a sine  qua  nont  they  would,  upon  that  as 
upon  all  other  points,  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  save  the  honour  of  their  parent-country.  Pownall 
said  that  he  had  executed  their  commission  in 
causing  the  government  to  be  apprised  of  their 
overtures,  and  that  he  had  received  for  answer 
that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was  inadmissible.  In 
concluding  his  speech  Pownall  declared  that  the 
Americans  must  be  independent,  and  that  the  only 
way  of  procuring  peace  was  to  acknowledge  their 
independence — that  it  was  possible , if  parliament 
would  go  that  length,  the  Americans  might  in 
return  agree  to  a federal  treaty,  offensive,  defensive, 
and  commercial,  with  us.  He  added,  however, 
that,  in  treating,  one  of  the  first  demands  of  the 
Americans  would  assuredly  be  a reimbursement  of 
expenses  and  losses  sustained  by  them  during  the 
war  ; and  that,  os  to  pay  them  in  money  would  be 
impossible,  the  British  government  must  sacrifice 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  ! This,  he  knew,  would  be  insisted  on  by 
congress  / The  vast  majority  of  the  House  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  entrance  of  France  into  the  quarrel 
rendered  all  present  thought  of  negotiation  an 
absurdity  and  a meanness ; that  no  future  friend- 
ship could  be  hoped  from  a people  who,  though 
descended  from  us  and  bound  to  us  by  the  usually 
strong  ties  of  community  of  descent,  language,  and 
religion,  had  united  themselves  with  the  most  an- 
cient, inveterate,  and  most  powerful  of  all  our  enc- 
vol.  i. 
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mies.  Men  were,  as  usual,  divided  in  opinion  ns 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  holding  that  what  ought  never  to  be 
submitted  to  was  the  dictation  of  France.  This 
feeling,  this  old  national  passion,  reproduced  for  a 
moment  more  unanimity  than  had  been  known 
for  many  years.  But  the  opposition  could  not 
think  of  a French  war  without  thinking  of  Chat- 
ham ; and  he  was  again  named  as  the  real  scourge 
of  the  proud  House  of  Bourbon — as  the  proper 
man,  at  such  a crisis,  to  occupy  the  post  held  by 
Lord  North.1*  In  the  House  of  Lmls  the  same 
amendment  to  the  address  was  proposed  as  in 
the  Commons,  but  it  was  negatived  by  68 
against  25.  Addresses  were  also  returned  to 
a royal  message  intimating  his  majesty’s  intention 
of  calling  out  the  militia,  and  in  both  Houses 
without  division  or  debate.  There  had  already 
been  several  sharp  debates  on  the  state  of  our 
navy,  and  now  that  a war  with  France  was  cer- 
tain, they  were  renewed  with  great  acrimony. 
After  the  opposition  had  proposed  in  the.Ilouseof 
I^ords  the  recalling  all  our  troops  from  America — 
in  which  they  were  outvoted  by  two  to  one — 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
moved  a series  of  resolutions  explaining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  navy  during  the  last  eight  years ; the 
number  of  ships  broken  up,  built,  or  rejmired; 
the  precise  condition  and  expense  of  the  ordnance, 
&c.  His  lordship  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy, and  accused  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
of  gross  mismanagement.  Sandwich,  who  was 
sorely  assailed  during  the  whole  of  the  session, 
made  an  able  defence,  dwelling  in  generals,  and 
not  descending  to  inconvenient  particulars  about 
money.  lie  said  that  the  British  naval  force  con- 
sisted at  this  moment  of  373  ships  of  all  rates, 
which  was  a force  double  what  we  had  half  a cen- 
tury before.  Some  noble  lords  threatened  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  who  would  rise 
and  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  the  Dutch  had  treated 

• Conti*  to  tbo  Cunnlm  of  Chatham.  in  Chatham  Cone*p 
Thoma*  I ‘nulti  hail  not  yet  Inst  all  hope  of  the  great  political  advent. 
On  the  21*t  of  March  he  wrote  again  to  the  Count—  of  Chatham, 
hoptnif  tO  hear  favourable  aecount-.  of  her  lord's  health,  which  wa* 
becoming  ••  every  day  mere  interesting  in  the  present  desponding 
slate  of  the  people.”  *•  Every  rank.'  continued  the  treat  banker. 

" look*  up  toliim  with  the  only  (’learn  of  hope  that  remain*;  nor  do 
I meet  with  any  one  who  does  not  lament  and  wonder  that  hi*  m* 
jr*ty  ha*  not  ye*  publicly  desired  the  only  help  that  can  have  a 
rhance  to  extricate  the  country.”  Ho  then  mentioned  a coat o nation 
he  had  just  hail  with  the  Earl  of  Hoehfont.  whom  he  call*  one  of  the 
nu>*t  active  men  of  rank  he  ever  knew.  The  substance  of  the  con- 
versation v»n*.  that  hi*  lordship  would  he  happy  to  take  nay  part  In 
the  executive  portiou  of  Chatham'*  plan*  for  toe  food  of  Idscountry  ; 
Unit  he  had  nothing  to  wj.h  fur  himself,  but  thought  the  country  in 
imminent  danger,  from  which  only  Chatham  could  rescue  it.  L.nl 
Hncli fool  had  been  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  ho  had  displayed 
some  ability,  ami  detected  Cholvul**  Theme  for  burning  our  dock- 
yards. In  replying  to  l!outts,  Lady  Chatham  said  that  her  tmahnud 
always  eutertaimil  sentiments  of  esteem  nttd  regard  for  Lord  R>«ch- 
ford ; but  that  " the  uncertainty  and  indr<  isiou  of  thine*  in  the  pre- 
sent *tn»uge  crisis,  was  an  inexplicable  riddle  which  would  puxxlc  nil 
iKtlipui.”  On  the  25th  of  March  Coutt*  wrote  once  more  to  the 
countess,  to  inform  her  tiiat  he  had  waited  on  Lord  Koehford.  who 
had  repeated  his  anxious  wish  to  see  laird  Chatham  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  and  his  cheerful  readiness  to  eo-operatr  under  so  able 
am!  perxevering  n statesman.  The  hanker  expressed  hi*  joy  at  hear- 
ing favourable  nrcount*  of  Lord  Chutluun’*  health,  ami  said  that  it 
wo*  n melancholy  reflection  that  every  hour  the  king  delay. d to  *uh- 
mit  the  guidance  of  the  nation  eutircly  to  hi*  lordship  would  make 
the  task  mure  diflkult.  The  countess  said  iu  reply — ‘ The  inexpli- 
cable riddle  of  delay  i»  to  lie  solved  only  OUO  way  now  — hi/  dirrrt 
trcmchery  und  Cisrrwptum  .** 
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De  Witt.  Rut  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham** 
motions  were  all  negatived.  After  various  debates 
on  the  iniquities  of  contractors,  and  the  badness  of 
the  rum  and  provisions  they  furnished.  Sir  Philip 
Jennings  Clerke  introduced  a bill  for  excluding 
contractors  from  the  House  of  Commons  unless 
their  contracts  were  public  and  obtained  by  public 
competition.  In  the  debate  ministers  were  coupled 
with  these  publicans  and  sinners  ; and  Lord  George 
Gordon,  who  was  not  quite  so  mad  as  he  became 
a session  or  two  later,  dec  lared  that  Lord  North 
was  the  greatest  of  all  contractors — a contractor 
for  men,  a contractor  for  parliament,  a contractor 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people ! Lord  George 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  that  this  sad  minister 
would  think  of  saving  his  country  and  his  own  life 
— would  call  off  his  butchers  from  America — 
retire  with  all  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s  evil  advisers 
— and  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.  After 
some  struggle,  and  the  carrying  of  the  first  and 
second  rending  by  two  pretty  close  divisions,  the 
motion  for  committing  the  bill  was  on  the  5th  of 
May  negatived  by  a majority  of  115  to  113,  and 
the  bill  was  consequently  lost. 

During  this  session  some  laudable  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  trade-laws  which  af- 
fected the  sister  kingdom.  Ireland  was  much  in- 
debted at  this  moment  to  the  genius  and  abilities  of 
her  eloquent  son  Edmund  Burke,  who,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  laidlieforc  the  House  the  great  capabilities 
of  his  native  country,  and  the  injury  and  injustice 
she  had  been  made  to  suffer  by  Euglish  jealousy 
and  anti-commercial  regulations.  He  aud  his 
friend  Lord  Nugent  proposed  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  should  he  permitted  to  export  all  articles 
of  Irish  manufacture,  woollen  cloths  and  wool  ex- 
cepted, in  British  bottoms,  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  other  foreign  settlements,  and  to  import  from 
the  same  all  goods  except  indigo  and  tobacco ; and 
that  they  should  lie  further  allowed  to  export  to 
England,  duty  free,  cotton  yarn,  Irish  sail-cloth, 
and  cordage.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  having 
been  passed,  two  bills  founded  upon  them  were 
introduced.  Partly  through  the  injurious  effects 
which  our  commercial  restrictions  had  produced 
in  America,  and  partly,  perhaps,  through  some 
trifling  progress  made  in  the  science  of  political 
economy,  both  sides  of  the  House  seemed  to  agree 
in  the  propriety  of  adopting  these,  measures ; but 
the  commercial  body  took  the  alarm,  and,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  a number  of  counter-addresses 
and  petitions  were  prepared  in  various  parts  of 
England.  The  gTeat  trading  city  of  Bristol  was 
furious  against  Burke,  and  called  upon  him,  as 
her  representative  in  parliament,  to  correct  his 
commercial  heresy,  and  support  her  views  and 
interests.  Burke  manfully  refused,  and  continued 
to  co-opcrate  with  Lord  Nugent  in  his  praiseworthy 
task.  “If,”  said  he,  “from  this  conduct  I shall 
forfeit  their  suffrages  at  an  ensuing  election,  it 
will  stand  on  record,  an  example  to  future  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  one 
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man  at  least  has  dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his 
constituents  when  his  judgment  assured  him  that 
they  were  wrong.”*  llis  conduct  lost  him  the 
next  election,  the  “ gentlemen  traders  of  Bristol  ” 
not  being  as  yet  very  liberal  and  enlightened,  or 
capable  of  comprehending  the  axioms  which  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  them — that  restriction 
and  monopoly  were  not  so  advantageous  as  free 
trade,  and  that  the  gain  of  others  is  not  necessarily 
our  loss.f  Other  members,  who  would  not  so 
readily  forfeit  their  boroughs  and  places,  took  up 
the  jealous  cry  of  the  English  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, and  swamped  the  House  with  their 
lachrymose  petitions.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  independent  man  to  resist 
the  hills,  because  they  were  sanctioned  by  the 
minister ; other  members  thought  it  monstrous  to 
give  to  Irish  Papists  what  was  in  the  hands  of 
good  English  Protestants ; and  a strong  inclination 
was  shown  to  reduce  the  relief  to  a very  minimum. 
The  second  reading  of  the  two  bills,  however,  was 
carried  by  a considerable  majority.  The  peti- 
tioners then  claimed  to  he  heard  by  counsel.  This 
was  granted;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  the 
pleadings  of  the  close-trade  interest  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bills  found  themselves  obliged  to 
enter  into  a sort  of  compromise,  which  considerably 
diminished  the  amount  of  the  benefit  conferred  on 
Ireland.  While  these  bills  were  under  discussion, 
another  measure  was  proposed,  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people  were  deeply  interested.  A 
very  loyal  and  flattering  address  had  been  presented 
to  the  king  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  occur- 
rences in  America,  and  the  attempts  made  by 
Americans  to  excite  insurrection,  forced  on  men’s 
minds  the  urgent  necessity  of  tranquillizing  and 
attaching  the  Irish  people.  Accordingly,  when  Sir 
George  Saville  brought  in  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  repealing  certain  penal- 
ties  and  disabilities  created  by  the  10th  and  1 1th 
of  William  III.,  entitled  an  Act  for  preventing  the 
further  growth  of  Popery,  ministers  gave  it  their 
countenance,  Thurlow  spoke  eloquently  in  its  sup- 
port, and  it  was  carried  through  the  House  rapidly 
and  unanimously.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  spoke  of  the  great  danger 
to  the  Anglican  church  of  removing  the  law  which 
took  away  the  estate  from  the  elder  brother  and 
gave  it  to  the  younger,  if  the  younger  brother  only 
professed  himself  a Protestant ; but  the  opposition 
was  slight,  and  the  bill  was  passed  there  nlso. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  Charles  Fox 
moved  a resolution  of  censure  on  Lord  George 
Germaine,  as  the  chief  author  of  Burgoyne’s  cala- 
mity. This  proposition  was  rejected  by  164 
against  44;  whereupon  Fox  indignantly  tore  to 
pieces  a paper  containing  another  proposition,  and 
declared  that  he  would  make  no  more  motions. 

• Speech  in  the  Iiou**. 

t liurkc'*  Work*,  letters  to  Oeutlcnuut  in  the  CUy  of  IlrUtol. 

t It  wm  UKned  by  nine  Homan  Catholic  jh-it-.  by  I»rtl  Surrey, 
heir  to  the  ducal  hoiuue  of  Norfolk,  and  by  ono  hundred  and  uit)  - 
three  commoner*  of  wealth  and  cousidcrntiou. 
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The  solicitor-general  then  proposed  that  the  House 
should  specifically  exonerate  the  noble  secretary : a 
vote  was  carried  that  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
from  Canada  was  not  caused  by  any  neglect  in 
the  secretary  of  state  ; but  the  resolution  was  not 
reported.  By  this  time  Burgoyne  himself,  who 
had  gone  through  several  campaigns  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  who  was  no  mean  debater,*  was 
in  his  place  to  speak  for  himself.  The  Americans 
had  given  him  leave  to  return  home  upon  parole ; 
but,  in  bold  defiance  of  the  convention  Gates  had 
signed,  they  still  kept  Burgoyne’s  troops  as  pri- 
soners of  war ! On  the  26th  of  May  a motion  was 
made  in  the  House  for  a select  committee  to  con- 
sider the  transactions  of  the  northern  array,  the 
convention  of  Saratoga,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  general  had  obtained  his  release.  Burgoyne 
rose  to  supjxirt  the  motion  and  to  speak  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct.  He  explained  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians ; he  denied  that  uuy  great 
cruelties  had  been  perpetrated ; and,  as  a man  of 
honour,  he  dissipated  by  a breath  many  strange 
narratives  which  had  been  told  in  the  House  and 
all  through  the  country. t He  thought  that  the 
services  that  the  savages  could  render  in  the  field 
had  been  over-rated,  but  that  when  united  to  a re- 
gular army  and  kept  under  control,  as  he  had 
kept  them,  there  was  no  moral  enormity  in ’em- 
ploying them.  He  said  that,  during  his  whole 
progress  from  the  river  Sorel  to  the  Hudson,  no 
ravages  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  only 
place  set  on  fire  was  by  accident.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  fabrications,  which  injured  his  own  ho- 
nour and  the  honour  of  the  brave  men  Serving  with 
him.  Those  men  he  said  had  been  as  generous 
and  merciful  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  success  as 
they  proved  firm  in  adversity.  He. also  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  disagreement  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  between  him  and  Generals  Phil- 
lips and  Fraser — the  eyes  and  hands  with  which 
he  conducted  all  his  o]>eration8.  He  most  bitterly 
complained  of  his  treatment  in  parliament  during 
his  absence,  and  of  his  treatment  generally  since 
his  return.!  He  would  not,  however,  excuse  him- 
self one  jot  by  accusing  his  gallant  army;  if  there 
was  really  any  crime  he  alone  was  guilty,  and  he 
solicited  a full  inquiry,  putting  his  fortune,  his 
honour,  his  head,  almost  his  salvation,  on  the  issue. 

• SUm! man  mys  that  hU  parliamentary  qualities  lunl  obtained  for 
him  the  command  of  lli«  unfortunate  armv.  " Sir  Uuy  Carlotuii 
would  hate  Iweti  more  aware  of  the  difRcuitir,  to  be  encountered, 
and  better  prepared  for  surmounting  them.  But  General  Burgoyne 
era*  n mcmlier  of  parliament,  and  it  «u  one  of  Ihotc  miserable  ex- 
pedients which  tire  raiuiMer  *u  Instituted  fur  grandeur  of  design,  to 
hc»tow  »ne  of  the  moat  important  employment*,  both  military  and 
naval,  mi  men  who  wen*  in  thr  halnt  of  opposing  the  measure*  of 
admtoidmliou.  By  this  pitiful  i-olh-y  he  «u  enabled  to  nrrurv 
himself  against  parluunrnUiy  attack,  rand  to  rarr\  UU  measure*  more 
easily  in  toe  llouw  or  Commons." — //»*•  A mer.  if' nr. 

t It  give*  but  a menu  idea  of  the  candour  or  intellect  of  Monsieur 
te  Mari|oU  de  Lafra  volte.  to  find  him  inserting  in  his  aukddogra- 
phiml  sketch  the  follow  ing  childish  ogre  story :— **  Two  Americans 
were  actually  eaten  up  by  the  Search*  Indians,  and  a cuttmel  of  t he 
English  army  fr nr  a g*r>t  nt  (Ant  /rnrihle  rrpnu.  * It  is  thus.’  was 
often  said  to  tl»e  savages  hy  the  Kn-IUh  whilst  drinking  with  them  at 
their  war-councils,  * it  u IA«i  ter  aunt  drink  lAe  Mood  »f  rvMlT 
Uemoirt. 

t The  kin*  had  refuses!  to  receive  him  nt  court,  rand  had  asked 
why  he  had  atwndoned  his  army  : — why  he  had  left  his  officers  and 
men  behind  him  ? 
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Out  of  doors  Burgoyne  had  given  a wider  latitude 
to  his  tongue ; he  had  accused  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine of  being  his  personal  enemy,  and  bail  attri- 
buted the  failure  of  the  campaign  to  his  lordship, 
and  to  the  want  of  co-operation  by  Sir  William 
Howe.*  The  noble  secretary  now  said  in  the 
House,  that  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the 
compaign  would  be  a court  composed  of  military 
men.  Air.  Temple  Luttrell  brought  up  the  story 
of  the  court-martial  which  had  sat  upon  Lord 
George  himself,  after  the  battle  of  Minden,  and 
then  drew' a comparison  between  the  brave  and  en- 
terprising Burgoyne  and  his  lordship,  accusing  the 
latter,  not  merely  of  the  proved  fact  of  disobe\ing 
orders  in  the  field,  but  aboof  hiding  himself  from 
danger.  Lord  George,  in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  said 
he  would  for  once  descend  to  a level  with  the 
wretched  character  and  malice  of  his  despicable 
assailant — that,  old  as  lie  was,  he  would  meet  this 
lighting  gentleman  and  lie  revenged.  It  might 
have*  been  the  blindness  of  anger,  but  some  men, 
who  would  no  more  believe  in  I>ord  George’s  cou- 
rage than  they  believed  in  Luttrell's  virtue  and 
patriotism,  thought  that  he  hud  no  wish  to  fight, 
and  that  he  had  purposely  taken  the  proper  means 
of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  challenging.  The 
speaker  bent  his  heavy  brow  and  reprimanded 
both  members.  Iiord  George  made  a prompt 
apology;  but  Luttrell  attempted  to  escape  out  of 
the  House,  and  would  not  apologise  or  give  the 
pacific  assurance  expected  on  such  occasions,  till 
the  sergeant-at-arms  was  called  in. 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  leaders  of  opposition 
had  rather  openly  and  angrily  disagreed  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  debate  with  respect  to  Ame- 
rica. Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  whole 
thing  wfas,  as  it  had  been  all  along,  a fight  in  the 
dark.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham  at  length  took  a more  de- 
cided part,  and  became  convinced  that  the  only 
possibility  of  detaching  America  from  France 
and  avoiding  both  wars  was  by  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  colonics.  In  urriv- 
I ing  at  this  conclusion  they  did  not,  however,  pre- 
tend that  the  independence  of  America  would 
be  anything  else  than  a curse  to  the  mother- 
country.  Chatham  thought  that  this  curse  was  to 
be  avoided  at  all  hazards:  he  remained  firm  in  his 
old  high  doctrine,  and,  to  avoid  unpleasant  collision 
with  his  own  party,  he  staid  away  from  parliament. 
Lord  Shelburne  sided  with  Chatham,  as  did  also 
Lord  Camden,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  grant- 

• “ Th*  unfortunate  Burgoyne.”  iwy*  Stedman.  **  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  blame  of  HU  mbcarrt*j(<M  Upon  Sir  W illiam  llowe,  for  not 
having  wnt  a finw  for  ra  owralion  up  the  North  Rim  to  A 11  «ui y ; 
on  Lord  George  Germaine,  tlie  British  etrtlarj  or  Mate,  /«r  katmg 
tied  Up  Au  hands  by  orders  ponttre  and  tonpntbjted,  in  melameet  where 
hnim St  MmM  be  gxrm  to  a Mftal  I"  «t  MNn%  to  ; 

mil  un  tin1  ilownra  with  which  tin*  tirimum  iuul  mnrriicd  to  Ben- 
nington. the  centre  nodauarre  of  hi*  misfortune*.  But  it  w*»  urged, 
in  tniwer  to  all  the  general'*  citrum,  that  the  force  put  into  hi* 
hand*  for  the  intended  march  through  Canada  'wra*  oearlv.  if  not 
fully,  equal  to  what  lu*  him*elf  hail  demanded  ; that  he  ought  not, 
no  tiny  doubtful  ptoapCft  of  n co-operating  army  from  New  York,  to 
have  given  up  hi*  ennim  (miration  with  the  Lake*;  and  that  hi*  con- 
duct, in  sending  so  small  ra  detachment  to  Bennington,  rand  this  eon* 
listing  of  foreigucr*— and  of all  foreigners  the  tlixrttf  in  their  motume— 
was  au  atisurdity  bordering  on  infatuation." 
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ing  independence  to  the  Americans,  however  wise 
before,  would  be  useless  and  disgraceful  now  that 
the  French  had  joined  them.  But  Camden  was 
not  very  decided  in  his  opinion,  and  was  much 
discouraged  by  seeing  how  little  hope  there  was 
of  a new  Chatham  administration.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  strongly  expressed  his  regret  at 
Chatham’s  not  attending  business  in  the  House, 
and  at  the  appearance  of  a want  of  union  and 
confidence  between  them.  His  grace  endea- 
voured, by  letter,  to  explain  his  notion,  and  to 
convert  the  orator.  lie  hoped  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  were  rather  apparent  than  real,  and 
arose  only  from  want  of  opportunities  to  communi- 
cate and  to  explain.  “ For,”  said  he,  “ as  I be- 
lieve v«ur  lordship  and  those  I have  the  honour  to 
act  with  were  agreed  aa  to  the  impracticability  of 
compelling  America  to  subjection  by  war,  I think 
the  difference  could  only  be  as  to  the  more  or  less 
sanguine  expectations  we  might  form  of  what 
could  be  obtained  by  their  consent.  The  circum- 
stances are  much  changed  of  late,  and  may  pos- 
sibly now  make  our  degrees  of  hope  more  similar.** 
In  this  letter  he  enclosed  the  draught  of  a motion, 
which  he  intended  to  make  two  days  after,  and 
which  had  been  somewhat  altered  at  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  design  of  making  it  more 
agreeable  to  Chatham.  “ I Bhall  he  happy,** 
added  his  grace,  '*  if  it  meets  with  your  approba- 
tion, and  still  more  so  if  your  lordship’s  health 
should  enable  you  to  honour  it  w ith  your  support.*’ 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  April.  On 
the  6th  Chatham,  using  the  hand  of  his  eldest  son, 
Lord  Pitt,  returned  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond for  the  great  honour  of  the  communication  of 
the  motion  intended  to  be  made  by  his  grace. 
The  rest  of  the  short  note  ran  thus : — 11  It  is  an 
unspeakable  concern  to  him,  to  find  himself  under 
so  very  wide  a difference  with  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  between  the  sovereignty  and*  allegiance 
of  America,  that  he  despairs  of  bringing  about 
successfully  any  honourable  issue.  lie  is  inclined 
to  try  it  before  this  bad  grows  worse.  Some  weak- 
ness still  continues  in  bis  hands  ; but  he  hopes  to 
he  in  town  to-morrow\”  On  that  morrow — the 
7th  of  April,  1778 — Chatham  nppeared  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  for  the  fast  time.  Sickness  and 
age  hud  done  their  work : he  came  into  the  House 
leaning  upon  two  friends,  wrapped  up  in  flannel, 
pale  and  emaciated.  Within  his  large  wig  little 
more  was  to  he  seen  than  his  ncpiilinc  nose,  and 
his  penetrating  eve.  lie  looked  like  a dying  man  ; 
yet  never  w as  seen  a figure  of  more  dignity.*  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  made  his  motion,  which  was 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  recapitulating  the  ex- 
pense, loss,  and  misconduct  of  the  war,  and  en- 
treating his  majesty  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and 
withdraw'  his  forces  by  sea  and  land  from  Ame- 
rica. Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  opposed  the  motion ; and  then  Chatham  re- 
plied to  the  opposition — his  own  party — with  far 
more  effect.  He  rose  from  his  seat  with  slowness 
• Seward'*  AmetUAcs  of  DWWnguiahed  Persons. 
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and  difficulty,  leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  sup- 
ported under  each  arm  by  his  two  friends.  He 
took  one  hand  from  his  crutch  and  raised  it,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said,  “ I thank 
God  that  I have  been  enabled  to  come  here  this 
day — to  perform  my  duty,  and  to  speak  on  a sub- 
ject which  has  so  deeply  impressed  my  mind.  I 
am  old  and  infirm ; I have  one  foot,  more  than 
one  foot,  in  the  grave ; I am  risen  from  my  bed, 
to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country — perhaps 
never  again  to  speak  in  this  House.”  The  reve- 
rence, the  attention,  the  stillness  of  the  House  was 
most  affecting : if  any  one  had  dropped  a hand- 
kerchief the  noise  would  have  been  heard.  At 
first  he  spoke  in  a very  low  and  feeble  tone  ; but, 
as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  was  os  harmo- 
nious as  ever : oratorical  and  affecting,  perhaps 
more  than  at  any  former  period.*  “ My  lords,”  said 
he,  “ I rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me ; 
that  I am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the 
dismemberment  of  this  ancient  and  most  noble 
monarchy  ! Pressed  down  as  I am  by  the  hand 
of  infirmity,  I am  little  able  to  assist  my  country 
in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture ; but,  my  lords, 
w hile  I have  sense  and  memory,  I will  never  con- 
sent to  deprive  the  royal  offspring  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of 
their  fairest  inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  that 
will  dare  to  advise  such  a measure?  My  lords, 

I his  majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in  ex- 
tent as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  wc 
tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions  ? 
Shall  this  gfcat  kingdom,  that  has  survived  whole 
and  entire  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest, — that  has  stood 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada, — 
now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ? 
Surely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it 
was ! Shall  a people,  that  fifteen  years  ago  were 
the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell 
their  ancient,  inveterate  enemy — 4 Take  all  wc  have, 
only  give  us  peace?*  It  is  impossible!  I wage 
war  w ith  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I wish  for  none 
of  their  employments ; nor  would  I co-opcrate 
with  men  who  still  persist  in  unretracted  error; — 
who,  instead  of  acting  on  a firm,  decisive  line  of 
conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where  there  is 
no  middle  path.  In  God’s  name,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  declare  cither  for  peace  or  war, 
and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honour, 
why  is  not  the  latter  commenced  without  hesita- 
tion ? I nm  not,  I confess,  well  informed  of  the 
resources  of  this  kingdom  ; but  I trust  it  has  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights,  though  I know 
them  not.  But,  my  lords,  any  state  is  better  than 
despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one  effort ; and  if  w e 
must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men  !”  As  Chatham  was 
sitting  down,  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  who 
was  equally  averse  to  the  recognition  of  American 

• 5*ewnrd'»  Anecdote*  of  DUtin^uiehed  lVr*on», — These  particular* 
were  furnished  to  Mr.  Seward  by  a friend  who  was  iu  the  IIoum:  of 
Lorth  at  the  time. 
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independence,  said  to  him,  “ You  forgot  to  men- 
tion what  we  talked  of;  shall  I get  up?**  Chat- 
ham replied,  “ No,  no  ; I will  do  it  by-and-by.” 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  again,  and,  after  re- 
plying to  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  Lord 
Weymouth,  he  attempted  to  answer  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  professed  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
orator,  yet  was  evidently  disconcerted  and  irritated 
by  the  line  he  had  taken.  Wonders,  he  said,  had 
been  done  when  that  great  man  directed  the  war, 
but  the  name  of  Chatham  could  not  perform  im- 
possibilities or  restore  the  country  to  the  state  it  w as 
in  when  he , in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  was  called 
into  office.  Then  our  finances  were  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  the  result  of  the  eminent 
abilities  of  that  great  man  and  able  financier,  Mr. 
Pelham ; then  our  navy  was  in  an  admirable  con- 
dition, under  the  direction  and  care  of  a most  able 
officer.  Lord  Anson ; then  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  not  reached  its  present  alarming  and 
dangerous  height.  Wc  had,  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  war,  only  France  to  contend  with ; and  when 
Spain  commenced  hostilities  France  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  having  already  lost  her  navy 
and  the  best  of  her  colonies.  Then  America  fought 
for  us ; but  note,  instead  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  against  France  and  Spain,  France,  Spain, 
and  America  would  be  united  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. Lord  Chatham  himself  had  failed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  sustaining  so  unequal  a contest — 
had  confessed  he  knew  them  not.  No  person,  his 
grace  continued,  wished  more  earnestly  thun  him- 
self for  the  peqietuation  of  American  dependence ; 
but  being  convinced  of  its  impracticability,  he 
wanted  to  retain  the  colonies  as  allies,  because,  if 
they  were  not  gratified  and  secured  in  friendship 
with  us,  they  must  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  France ; and  if  we  declared  war  against  the 
French  on  account  of  the  late  treaty  between  them, 
the  Americans  would  consider  themselves  bound 
in  honour  to  assist  and  adhere  to  their  new  allies. 
He  would  join  the  noble  earl  in  calling  to  a severe 
account  those  who  had  caused  the  heir  apparent 
the  loss  of  a part  of  his  inheritance ; but  it  was 
in  vain  attempting  to  recover  those  possessions  by 
force  of  arms.  To  moderate  the  animosity  against 
France,  he  reminded  the  House  that  that  great 
sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  abetted  the  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  and  that  Philip  II., 
though  then  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe, 
had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  war  instantly 
against  her  on  that  account.  When  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  sat  dow  n Chatham  again  attempted  to 
rise,  but  the  violence  of  his  indignation  overcame 
him  ; his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  back- 
wards in  a kind  of  fit  or  swoon,  and  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  floor  but  for  the  prompt  support  of 
some  friendly  arms.  The  whole  House  was  agi- 
tated— every  one  pressed  round  him  with  anxious 
solicitude — and  the  debate  was  closed  without 
another  word.  His  youngest  son,  John  Charles 
Pitt,  a youth  of  seventeen,  was  very  active  in  the 
assistance  he  rendered.  His  lordship  was  carried 
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to  Mr.  Sargent's  house,  in  Downing-street,  and 
from  thence,  on  the  following  day,  he  was  carried 
home  to  Hayes,  and  put  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  again  rose.  He  lingered,  however,  rather 
more  than  a month,  expiring  on  Monday  the  11th 
of  May,  in  his  seventieth  year.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day,  his  frieud  and  disciple  Colonel  Barrd 
announced  the  sad  event  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  give 
direction  that  the  remains  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man should  be  interred  at  the  public  expense  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Rigby,  who  continued 
to  do  the  small  work  of  the  court  in  the  House, 
and  who  probably  fancied  that  a public  funeral 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  suggested  that 
a monument  to  his  memory  would  be  a better  tes- 
timony of  the  public  gratitude  or  admiration.  Dun- 
ning caught  at  the  w ords,  and  said  that  what  would 
be  best  of  all  would  be  to  agree  to  have  both  the 
monument  and  the  public  funeral;  and  he  pro- 
posed tacking  to  the  original  motion — “ and  that  a 
monument  be  erected  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  to  the  memory  of  that 
excellent  statesman,  with  an  inscription  expressive 
of  the  public  sense  of  so  great  and  irreparable  a 
loss ; and  to  assure  his  majesty  that  this  House  will 
make  good  the  expenses  attending  the  same.”  At 
this  moment  Lord  North  entered  the  House  in 
great  haste,  and  declared  his  happiness  in  arriving 
soon  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  the  motion,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  passed  unanimously.  His 
lordship  lamented  that  he  had  not  breath  enough, 
from  the  hurry  in  which  he  had  come  down,  to 
express  his  respect,  and  all  he  wished  to  say  on 
such  an  occasion.  The  amended  motion  was 
carried  without  one  dissenting  voice.  A funeral 
and  a monument  were  thus  secured  to  the  great 
orator ; but  Chatham  had  been  expensive  iu 
some  of  his  habits  and  negligent  in  money  mat- 
ters, and,  notwithstanding  places  and  pensions, 
and  the  10,000/.  left  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  large  fortune  bequeathed  him  by 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  he  had  died  in  debt.  On 
the  13th,  Lord  John  Cavendish  made  an  appeal  to 
the  gratitude  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  which 
he  hoped  would  not  stop  short  at  what  had  been 
done.  His  lordship  eulogised  the  exemplary  virtue 
and  disinterestedness  of  the  deceased  statesman, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  great  opportunities  of 
amassing  wealth,  had  left  his  family  destitute  of  a 
provision  suitable  to  their  rank  and  his  merits. 
His  lordship  trusted  that  the  House  would  take 
their  case  into  consideration,  and  not  suffer  the 
descendants  of  that  great  man  to  remain  in  such  a 
situation.  Lord  North  continued  to  give  his  assent : 
Burke  and  Fox  both  paid  their  tribute  to  the  me- 
mory of^Chatham,  who,  they  said,  had  raised  his 
country’s  glory  to  an  unrivalled  pitch;  and  the 
whole  House  seemed  to  participate  in  the  anxious 
desire  of  voting  money  to  the  family.  Colonel 
Barrtf,  who,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made,  entertained  a very  high  sense  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  money,  delivered  a long  harangue, 
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in  which  he  applauded  Chatham  a*  the  greatest  of 
war-ministers,  and  as  one  that  possessed  the  faculty 
of  giving  an  increase  of  courage  even  to  the  bravest 
of  warriors.  He  drew  rather  a curious  and  incon- 
sistent comparison  between  the  hero  of  Blenheim 
and  Chatham.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  said, 
had  obtained  for  his  first  great  campaign  a ducal 
coronet  and  5000/.  a-year,  clear  money ; for  his 
victory  of  Blenheim,  the  manors  of  Woodstock  and 
Wotten,  and  wherewith  to  keep  up  his  splendid 
palace.  When  Marlborough’s  eldest  son,  the 
Marquess  of  Bland  ford,  died,  his  generous  queen 
caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,  settling  the 
family  titles  on  his  heirs  female  and  their  heirs, 
in  order  to  secure  to  his  posterity  the  5000/.  a-year 
that  had  been  voted  to  go  with  the  title,  which  the 
descendants  of  the  Duke  enjoy  to  this  day.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Bam*,  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  England 
was  not  less  indebted  than  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, had  only  received  a paltry  nominal  pension  of 
3000/.  a-year  for  all  that  he  had  done  in  the  course 
of  his  noble  life.  The  3000/.  a-year  granted  pre- 
viously to  the  Countess  of  Chatham  was  not  taken 
into  this  account,  which  was  meant  more  especially 
to  contrast  the  liberality  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
parsimony  of  King  George.  Lord  Nugent  applied 
to  the  deceased  orator  and  patriot  the  lines  which 
had  been  addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Cobham,* 
the  uncle  of  Chatham’s  w ife  ; and  quoted  his  dying 
advice  to  his  eldest'  son,  Lord  Pitt,  who  had  again 
entered  the  army,  and  who  was  about  to  join  his 
regiment  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar.  According  to 
Lord  Nugent,  Chatham  had  said — “ Go,  my  son,  go 
whither  your  country  calls  you  ; let  her  engross  all 
your  attention ; spare  not  a moment  in  weeping 
over  an  old  man,  who  will  soon  he  no  more.”  It 
was  said,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  wits, 
and  most  adroit  of  politicians,  t that  a greut  orator, 
who  had  all  Chatham’s  fire  and  eloquence,  hut  few 
or  none  of  his  private  virtues  J,  “ dramatised  his 
death”  though  it  was  attended  with  the  acutest 
physical  anguish;  and,  notwithstanding  our  inner- 
most conviction  that  Chutham  had  an  English 
pride  and  a real  and  passionate  love  for  the  glory 
of  his  country,  we  are  not  disinclined  to  believe 
lliat  he  may  (more  than  half  unconsciously)  have 
dramatised  some  of  his  last  sad  scenes.  He  was 
an  orator  of  fifty  years*  standing ; the  habit  of  his 
profession  had  become  a part  of  his  nature ; and 
there  was  never  yet  a great  orator  but. was  a 
great  actor.  Backed  by  nearly  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend  moved  an 
address,  beseeching  the  king  **  to  make  such  a 
lusting  provision  for  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Chatham  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit,  as  a 
mark  of  the  sense  the  nation  entertained  of  the 
services  done  to  the  kingdom  by  that  aide  states- 
man.** The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
On  the  same  day  (the  13th  of  April)  Lord  Shel- 


* Ami  you,  bmvo  Coltham.  to  the  latMt  breath. 

Shall  feci  your  ruling  paction  strong  in  death: 

Such  in  those  moment*  u in  all  the  past ; 

• Oh ! save  my  country,  Hravtm  l*  dull  be  your  lart." 

I Mitabeau. 


t The  late  Prince  de  Talleyrand. 
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burnt  moved  in  the  Upper  House  that  the  peers 
should  attend  the  public  funeral ; but  this  was 
overruled  by  a majority  of  one,  a proxy  ; the  num- 
bers being  16  present  and  3 proxies  for  the  motion, 
and  16  present  and  4 proxies  against  it.  More 
than  two  years  and  a half  before  his  death  Chatham 
had  endeavoured  to  get  the  pension  he  enjoyed 
settled  in  reversion  on  his  second  son,  William 
Pitt,  a few  years  after  this  prime  minister  of  the 
empire ; and  the  proud  old  man  had  condescended 
to  employ  the  good  offices  of  Lord  North  to  bring 
aliout  the  desired  end.  The  king,  in  reply  to 
I strd  North’s  application,  wrote  the  following 
sharp,  severe,  and  characteristic  words — “ The 
making  Lord  Chatham’s  family  suffer  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  father  is  not  in  the  least  agreeable  to 
my  sentiments : but  I should  choose  to  know  him  to 
be  totally  unable  to  appear  again  on  the  public  stage 
before  I agree  to  any  offer  of  that  kind,  lest  it  should 
be  wrongly  construed  into  a fear  of  hint ; and  in- 
deed his  political  conduct,  tbe  last  winter,  was  so 
abandoned,  that  he  must,  in  the  eyes  of  the  dispas- 
sionate, have  totally  undone  ail  the  merit  of  his 
former  conduct.  As  to  any  gratitude  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him  or  his  family,  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives  has  shown  them  void  of  that  most  ho- 
nourable sentiment.  But,  nlicn  decrepitude  or 
death  puts  an  end  to  him  asa  trumpet  of  sedition, 
I shall  make  no  difficulty  in  placing  the  second 
son’s  name  instead  of  the  father’s,  and  making  up 
the  pension  3000/.”*  The  high-sounding  and 
noble-toned  trumpet  was  now  silenced  for  ever; 
and,  besides,  the  last  reveillt!  it  had  played  was 
grateful  to  the  royal  ear ; the  king  raised  no  ob- 
stacle, and  die  annuity  bill  settling  4000/.  a-vear 
upon  the  heirs  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  the 
title  should  descend,  was  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  without  the  least  opposition, 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  20,0001.  to  pay  off  his  lord- 
ship’s debts.  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  ns  a near  rela- 
tion, warmly  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  family 
for  all  this  liberality.  “ They  are  placed,”  said 
he,  “ through  your  liberality,  above  the  temptation 
of  interest ; and,  if  they  should  ever  for  a moment 
forget  what  they  owe  to  the  blood  they  spring  from, 
the  reflection  of  what  has  passed  this  day  will  be 
sufficient  to  recall  them  to  their  duty.  They  are 
in  a peculiar  manner  the  children  of  your  adoption, 
the  children  of  the  public ; and  to  the  service  of 
that  public  I trust  they  will  devote  themselves  as 
long  as  the  name  endures  amongst  us.”  The 
Lairds,  however,  were  not  so  unanimously  gene- 
rous, and  the  annuity  bill  was  rather  violently  op- 
posed in  the  Upper  House.  The  Duke  of  Chimdos 
called  it  an  unwarrantable  lavishing  of  the  public 
money,  in  times  of  great  distress ; and  condemned 
it  as  a dangerous  precedent.  Grants  in  perpetuity, 
or  to  descend  from  generation  to  generation,  were 
taxes  in  perpetuity,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiously ratified  by  parliament.  Ills  grace  urged 
that  the  families  of  many  other  distinguished  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  who  had  not  died  rich,  might 
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put  in  their  claims  on  the  strength  of  this  prece- 
dent. On  the  other  hand  the  extraordinary  merits 
of  Chatham  were  extolled,  as  justifying  au  unusual 
degree  and  length  of  liberality  to  his  descendants  ; 
and  some  bitter  things  were  said  against  men,  like 
the  Duke  of  Cliandns,  who  could  hold  sinecure 
places  themselves,  nnd  begrudge  the  nation’s  bounty 
to  the  family  of  so  illustrious  nn  ornament  of  the 
British  name.  The  debate  ran  out  into  a critical 
review  of  Chatham’s  politicul  character  and  per- 
formances. Some  noble  lords,  including  the  chan- 
cellor, severely  censured  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
political  conduct,  and  laid  to  his  charge  almost  all 
of  the  troubles  which  now  beset  the  nation.  The 
friends  of  the  family  were  under  the  greatest  anxiety 
lest  this  opposition  should  have  been  secretly  set 
on  foot  and  abetted  by  some  powerful  part  of  the 
court ; but  this  was  not  the  case ; and,  according 
to  J^jrd  Camden,  44  it  turned  out  to  be  a very  puny 
and  contemptible  effort  of  a few,  nnd  those  of  no 
note  or  consideration.”*  The  bill  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  whole  Rockingham  party,  nnd  it 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  42  to  1 1 . A short 
protest  was  entered  against  it  by  only  four  peers — 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  the  Duke  of  Clmn- 
dos.  Lord  Paget,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  possibly  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  de- 
ceased orator  for  calling  his  sermons  and  writings 
libels,  and  for  comparing  him  to  Sacheverel.  The 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  voted  u 
magnificent  cenotaph  and  statue  to  the  deceased 
orator  to  be  erected  in  Guildhull,  and  agreed  upon  an 
inscription,  which,  like  most  compositions  of  the 
kind,  exceeded  the  truth.  Before  this,  the  com- 
mon council  had  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  king  for  the  honour  of  receiving  his  re- 
mains nnd  interring  them  in  St.  Paul's;  but  the 
application  was  unsuccessful,  as  orders  had  already 
been  given  for  the  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  common  council  then  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  funeral  in  their  gowns ; 
but  they  took  offence  at  something  Baid  or  done  by 
their  old  antagonist,  the  lord  chnmlierlain,  and  let 
that  matter  drop.  The  body  lay  in  state  two  days 
in  the  painted  chamber,  and  after  that  scarcely 
commendable  exhibition  it  was  interred  in  the 
Abbey,  apparently  with  less  pomp  than  hud  been 
expected.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  says — 44  laird 
Chatham’s  funeral  was  meanly  attended,  and  go- 
vernment ingeniously  contrived  to  secure  the  double 
odium  of  suffering  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  of 
doing  it  with  an  ill  grace.”t  The  death  of  the 
great  orator  seemed  to  leave  a void  in  the  political 
world,  and  there  were  some  so  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  as  to  conceive  that  we  had  lost,  not 
merely  the  greatest  of  our  speakers,  but  the  greatest 
of  our  statesmen — that  in  Chatham  had  perished 
the  Inst  of  Englishmen  ! The  reader  may  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  his  character  ami  conduct 
from  the  copious  details  of  facts  which  wc  have 
given ; but  no  adequate  idea  can  lie  formed  of  his 

* IvttiT  to  the  Count***  of  Chatham ; in  Chat.  Com*. 
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genius  ns  an  orator,  from  the  defective  and  garbled 
reports  of  his  speeches ; and  the  voice  of  tradition 
is  now  becoming  mute  or  valueless,  os  few  are  left 
alive  that  witnessed  his  magical  displuys.  As  a 
private  man,  Chatham  appears  to  have  been  most 
exemplary  and  amiable.  We  quote  the  tribute 
paid  to  these  better  qualities  by  a great  living 
orator  : — 44  His  disposition  was  exceedingly  affee- 
lionate.  The  pride,  bordering  upon  insolence,  in 
which  he  showed  himself  incused  to  the  world,  fell 
naturally  from  him,  and  without  any  effort  to  put 
it  off,  os  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  own  door. 
To  all  his  family  he  was  civil,  kindly,  and  gentle. 
His  pursuits  were  of  a nature  that  showed  how- 
much  he  loved  to  unbend  himself.  He  delighted 
in  poetry  and  other  light  reading ; was  fond  of 
music ; loved  the  country  ; took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  gardening ; and  had  even  an  extremely  happy 
taste  in  laying  out  grounds.”* 


Chatham'*  Moxumutt.  Wrrommta’Aniwv. 


The  debate  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion, 
which  was  interrupted  by  Chatham’s  illness,  was 
resumed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  advocated  the  principles  laid  down  by 
his  dying  friend,  and  vehemently  opposed  the 
noble  duke.  Shelburne,  like  Chatham,  declared 
that  the  moment  Great  Britain  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  America  her  sun  was  set,  never  to 
rise  again  : he  held — ns  nearly  all  men  now  did — 
that  a war  with  France  was  unavoidable  ; and  he 
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reasoned  that,  in  these  circumstances,  nothing 
could  he  so  unwise  as  to  spread  despondence 
through  the  country  by  making  a confession  of 
weakness  or  betraying  a disposition  to  purchase 
p:ace  by  abasement.  He  expressed  his  own  inti- 
mate conviction  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  im- 
mense resources  properly  managed,  was  powerful 
enough  to  defy  America,  France,  and  Spain  ; and 
that  our  fleets  would  not  fail  of  supporting  the 
glory  they  had  gained  in  so  many  conflicts.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  doubt  of  our  ability 
to  cope  with  France  and  Spain,  but  he  said  that 
America  must  be  our  ally,  or  at  least  remain 
neutral ; and  he  therefore  proposed  the  immediate 
concession  of  independence.  The  whole  Rocking- 
ham party  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  this 
concession ; still  considering  it,  however,  in  no 
other  light  than  in  that  of  a dire  necessity.  Upon 
a division,  33  voted  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  55  against  him.  The  season  was  now'  fur 
advanced,  yet  in  both  Houses  motions  were  made 
to  put  off  the  prorogation.  But  these  motions 
were  lost,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  his  majesty  ter- 
minated the  session.  In  so  doing,  he  declared 
that  his  desire  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  had  been  uniform  and  sincere;  that  the 
faith  of  treaties  nnd  the  law'  of  nations  had  been 
his  rule  of  conduct ; and  that  it  had  been  his  con- 
stant care  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any 
foreign  power.  “ Let  that  power,”  said  he,  41  by 
whom  this  tranquillity  shall  be  broken  answer  to 
their  subjects  and  to  the  world  for  all  the  fatal 
consequences  of  war ! ” 

During  this  session  the  secretary-at-war  (Lord 
Barrington)  repeated  his  earnest  desire  to  retreat 
from  that  difficult  and  unthankful  post,  in  the 
duties  of  which  Lord  George  Germaine  was  evi- 
dently permitted  to  interfere  much  more  than 
became  him.  Barrington,  moreover,  was  heart- 
sick of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  he  implored 
rather  than  requested  I>ord  North  to  allow  him  to 
resign  his  seat  as  soon  as  the  army  supplies  had 
been  voted.  North  said  he  W’ould  mention  his 
request  to  the  king.  The  army  estimates  were  voted 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  but  upon  that  very  day 
the  news  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender  arrived ; and  then 
Barrington  felt  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to 
retire  and  leave  his  colleagues  in  the  lurch.  44  The 
next  morning,”  Bays  his  lordship,  in  an  account  of 
his  conduct  drawn  up  by  himself,  44  I went  to  Lord 
North  and  told  him  I had  intended  to  apply  for 
the  Chiltcm  Hundreds  the  day  following,  but  that 
I fell  such  an  hour  of  distress  and  difficulty  was 
not  proper  for  me  to  withdraw  myself  voluntarily 
from  any  business.”  On  the  7th  of  March,  when 
these  parliamentary  difficulties  were  over,  Barring- 
ton again  requested  North  to  provide  him  a suc- 
cessor. The  prime  minister  was  anxious  to  keep 
him  a little  longer  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
nnd  in  office,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain. 
On  the  21st  of  May,  when  Barrington  fancied  he 
had  done  ull  the  business  that  was  required  of 
him,  he  again  importuned  Lord  North  to  give 
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him  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  North  said  l.c  would 
mention  the  matter  to  the  king,  but  on  the  Sunday 
following,  when  Barrington  met  him  at  court  just 
ns  he  came  out  of  the  closet,  his  lordship  said  he 
had  forgotten  to  mention  the  request,  and  hoped 
Barrington  would  mention  it  himself.  This  the 
noble  Becretary-at-war  did  immediately.  He  told 
the  king  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  own 
inclination  to  the  least  wish  of  his  majesty  ; but  that 
things  were  come  to  such  a pass  that  he  could  no 
longer  reconcile  his  conduct  in  parliament  to  his 
honour  and  duty ; — that,  disapproving  many  of  the 
measures  of  administration  as  he  did,  he  could  not 
support  them  with  a good  conscience,  or  oppose 
them  without  affecting  his  honour,  ministers  being 
men  who  meant  well,  and  with  whom  he  had  long 
served  and  acted  ; and  that  in  these  circumstances 
he  hoped  his  majesty  would  allow  him  to  inform 
Lord  North  that  he  had  his  full  and  free  consent 
to  vacate  his  seat  in  the  Commons.  The  king 
graciously  assented,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  Bar- 
rington got  the  Chiltern  Hundreds ; but  the  king 
was  still  anxious  to  retain  him  at  the  war-officc, 
and  his  lordship  reluctantly  consented  to  continue 
there  until  his  majesty  should  find  what  he  con- 
sidered a proper  successor.*  We  believe  Lord 
Barrington  to  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  truly  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office ; but  w e know  that  business  is 
rarely  conducted  with  spirit  when  the  functionary 
is  sighing  and  groaning  for  rcti'eat,  and  when  the 
widest  differences  exist  between  him  and  his  col- 
leagues in  office.  Barrington  too  must  have  felt 
every  moment  the  confirmation  of  his  first  sound 
and  incontrovertible  opinion,  that  the  wax  with 
America  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  by  land,  nnd 
that  our  armies,  never  great  and  alwuys  divided, 
ought  not  to  be  exposed  on  that  vast  continent. 

The  Americans  and  the  war  party  in  France, 
which  was  highly  popular  in  8pite  of  the  mise- 
rably impoverished  state  of  that  country,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  very  utmost  to  induce,  not  only 
Spain,  but  also  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the 
other  despotisms,  to  become  the  allies  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  and  free  republic.  Arthur 
Lee,  who  had  been  a resident  agent  from  the  colo- 
nies al  London,  aud  who  had  presented,  with  Penn, 
the  famous  Olive  Branch  (a  piece  of  mockery  and 
deceit),  had  repaired  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of 
1777,  and, 'under  the  favour  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  that  court,  he  had  obtained  access  to  some 
of  the  Austrian  ministers  or  understrappers  of 
government.  Lee  had  no  credentials,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  propose  more  than  that  Austria  should 
permit  the  Americans  to  purchase  warlike  stores 
in  her  dominions.  But  in  the  autumn  he  returned 
to  Vienna  as  a diplomatist  accredited  by  congress, 
having  taken  Dresden  and  Berlin  on  his  road,  and 
having  at  the  latter  capital  made  certain  overtures  to 
the  great  Prussian  soldier  and  despot,  who  had  never 
forgiven  England  for  stopping  her  subsidies  at  the 

* Polit.  I.ife  of  Viscount  Barrington,  by  hit  brother,  Shiilc  Uialiop 
of  Durham. 
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end  of  the  lust  war,  and  who  now  was  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  accusing  George  III.  of  monstrous 
tyranny  and  obstinacy.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
Austrian  minister,  still  considered  Lee-as  a mere 
adventurer;  and,  notwithstanding  the  importunities 
of  the  French  ambassador,  he  would  never  honour 
him  with  more  than  a proud  and  silent  bow.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1777  the  Emperor  Joseph 
visited  his  sister,  the  fair  and  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  passed  some  time  in  France.  He 
discovered  that  that  country  was  in  an  uneasy  and 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  that  his  brother-in-law, 
Louis  XVI.,  was,  in  reality,  neither  desirous  of 
war  nor  prepared  for  it.  Joseph,  moreover,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  French  ministers,  who  seemed 
to  him  to  unite  the  rather  opposite  qualities  of  ex- 
treme rashness  and  extreme  duplicity;  and  lie 
learned,  from  better  sources  of  information  than 
French  gazettes  and  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of 
our  opposition  orators,  that  England  was  in  a nou- 
rishing and  improving  condition,  with  means  and 
resources  that  were  truly  gigantic.  On  the  30th 
of  December,  1777,  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  died  childless,  and  the  potentates  of 
Austria  and  Prussiu  lost  sight  of  all  other  political 
considerations  in  their  anxiety  to  get  possession  of 
his  inheritance.  The  Emperor  Joseph  revived 
the  old  claims  of  his  house;  the  Great  Frederick 
affected  to  set  himself  up  as  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  "of  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  disinte- 
rested opposer  of  the  usurpations  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  House  of  Austria.  A war  ensued 
between  the  two  great  powers,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded till  the  13th  of  May,  1779,  when  the  treaty 
of  Teschen  was  signed,  hy  which  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria,  after  some  slight  parings,  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  a branch  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Elector,  Maximilian  Joseph. 
At  one  stage  of  the  contest  a liberal  vote  of  Eng- 
lish subsidies  might  have  induced  the  Emperor  to 
prolong  the  struggle  and  to  declare  war  against 
France,  who  secretly  favoured  his  opponent,  Fre- 
derick the  Great.  After  all,  the  American  nego- 
tiators of  Paris  had  made  little  way  until  the 
arrival  of  Franklin.  But  the  avatar  of  the  repub- 
lican philosopher  blew  up  the  French  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy  into  a blaze,  and  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  French  capital  but  the  name  of  Franklin, 
and  hyperbolical  encomiums  of  his  genius,  his  re- 
publican simplicity,  and  more  than  patriarchal  in- 
tegrity and  single-mindedness.  It  was  what  the 
French  call  nit  engouement — unerase!  Every- 

thing about  him,  from  the  old-fashioned  cut  of  his 
wig  anti  coat  down  to  the  homely  buckles  of  his 
shoes,  became  matter  of  admiration  to  the  Pari- 
sians. All  classes  ran  after  him,  and  paid  him 
homage.  He  was  as  much  courted  in  saloons 
and  gay  assemblies,  and  by  beauty  and  fashion,  as 
in  scientific  academies,  where  there  were  men  who 
could  properly  appreciate  his  philosophical  disco- 
veries, or  in  political  conciliahulcs,  where  there 
were  other  men  who  already  aimed  at  trying  the 
great  American  experiment  in  government  in  old 
vou  i. 


France.*  If  these  hot  Philo- Americans — this  me- 
lange of  petits-maitres,  fashionable  ladies,  philo- 
sophies, and  sucking  republicans, — had  been  mi- 
nisters of  state,  and  had  only  been  able  to  overcome 
the  scruples  and  cooler  judgment  of  Louis  XVI., 
there  would  have  been  a declaration  of  war  at  once, 
without  any  diplomatic  message  or  prelude  what- 
soever, and  without  any  attention  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.  But  the  French  ministers,  rash  as 
some  of  them  were,  were  not  quite  ready  for  this 
madness.  For  many  months  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  had  been  discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and 
had  been  submitted  to  the  studious  consideration 
of  the  great  and  good  Turgot — a statesman  far  too 
good  and  wise  to  be  properly  appreciated  in  the 
France  of  that  period.  Turgot  had  considered  the 
whole  question  as  a Frenchman,  yet  still  as  a great 
political  philosopher  ; and  he  had  announced  the 
healing  doctrines,  which  now  seem  so  easy  and  so 
indisputable,  but  vyhich  were  then  a matter  of 
doubt  with  the  foremost  statesmen  in  the  world — 
that  colonies,  when  they  attain  a certain  growth, 
must  become  independent  of  the  parent  state ; and 
that  their  independence,  instead  of  being  ruinous  to 
the  mother-country,  would  be  beneficial  to  both, 
through  a liberty  of  trade.  As  early  as  the  month 
of  April,  1770,  Turgot  had  said  to  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XVI. — “ The  supposition  of  the  absolute 
separation  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
seems  to  me  infinitely  probable.  This  will  be  the 
result  of  it : when  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
shall  be  entire  and  recognised  by  the  English 
themselves,  a total  revolution  will  follow  in  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  between  Europe 
and  America;  and  I firmly  believe  that  every 
other  mother-country  will  be  forced  to  abandon 
all  empire  over  her  colonies,  and  to  leave  an  entire 
freedom  of  commerce  with  all  nations,  to  content 
herself  with  partahiny  with  others  in  the  advan- 
tages of  a free  trade,  and  with  preserving  the  old 
ties  of  friendship  and  fraternity  with  her  former 
colonists.  If  this  is  an  evil,  I believe  that  there 
exists  no  remedy  or  means  of  hindering  it ; that 
the  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  submit  to  the  ine- 
vitable necessity,  and  console  ourselves  as  best  we 
may  under  it.  I must  also  observe,  that  there  will 
be  a very  great  danger  to  all  such  powers  as  obsti- 
nately attempt  to  resist  this  course  of  events  ; that 
after  ruining  themselves  by  efforts  above  their 
means,  they  will  still  see  their  colonies  equally 
escape  from  them,  and  become  their  bitter  ene- 
mies, instead  of  remaining  their  allies .”t  As,  at 
this  point,  it  was  held  by  French  statesmen  that 
Spain  must  join  in  the  war,  Turgot  wisely  and 
honestly  added — “ Our  Spanish  allies  must,  from 
this  moment,  fix  their  reflections  on  the  possibility 
of  this  event,  and  familiarise  themBelves  before- 
hand with  a total  change  of  system  in  the  adminis- 

• French  Memoir*  of  the  Revolution. 

* Mem* rire  de  M.  Turcot,  k 1'ooraaion  dn  Memoire  remit  nar  M.  le 
Comte  de  Vergcnne*  tmr  U manirre  dont  U France  et  rKapagnc 
doivent  mvirager  lea  aiutw  de  U querelle  enfre  la  tirande  Hrctagne 
et  aea  Colonic*.  In  *•  Politique  de  toaa  lea  Cabinet*  de  I'Kurone 
pendant  lea  Rcgnca  do  Louia  XV.  et  de  Lout*  XVI."  I*nr  L- P. 
Segur  l'aiuc. 
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tration  of  their  commerce,  nnd  in  their  relations 
with  their  own  vast  colonies.***  But  Spain  was 
not  prepared  for  this  high  philosophy  ; she  looked 
upon  the  independence  of  her  own  colonies  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  her  ; and,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  encouraging  revolt  in  South  Ame- 
rica, she  was  still  hanging  back  from  a treaty 
which  was  to  consolidate  revolution  and  colonial 
independence  in  North  America.  And  so  far 
were  the  self-confident  charlatan  ministers  of 
France  from  taking  Turgot’s  great  lesson  to  heart, 
that  they  were  actually  contemplating,  as  the  first 
achievement  of  this  unprovoked  war,  to  obtain 
more  colonies  for  themselves  in  the  western  world 
by  force  of  conquest,  and  at  a necessarily  vast  ex- 
I>ense  of  money ; and  this,  too,  when  their  treasury 
was  empty  and  their  country'  in  a state  of  irreme- 
diable discredit  and  insolvency!  Turgot,  who 
was,  at  the  moment,  cumptroller-general  of  the 
finances,  knew  better  than  aiyf  one  the  broken  reed 
upon  which  these  men  were  resting;  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  the  cost  of  w ar,  and  the  train 
of  national  miseries  that  must  follow.  He  clearly 
showed  that  the  state  in  which  I /mis  XVI.  had 
found  the  finances  on  his  accession,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  called 
imperatively  for  delay  and  caution;  that  any  pre- 
mature attempt  would  prolong  the  actual  state  of 
weakness ; that  every  branch  of  administration 
must  be  regenerated  before  France  could  go  to 
war  with  safety  and  honour  to  herself;  that  the 
actual  deficit  would  render  any  sudden'  and  great 
exertion  perfectly  ruinous.  “ The  king,**  said 
he,  M knows  the  situation  of  his  finances.  He 
knows  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  economy  and  im- 
provement introduced  since  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  there  is  a difference  of  twenty  millions  of 
livres  between  our  annual  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture. The  goodness  of  the  king  and  his  love  of 
justice  have  made  him  constantly  reject  the  me- 
dium of  a bankruptcy ; an  augmentation  of  taxes 
he  has  equally  rejected ; nothing  remains  but 
strict  economy,  and  the  way  of  economy  is  still 
possible.  Besides  finding  his  finances  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  the  king  found  both  his  army 
and  navy  in  a state  of  weakness  difficult  to  be 
conceived ; and  now,  in  order  to  re-establish  them, 
the  king  must  spends  when  the  state  of  the  finances 
bids  him  save . He  ought,  therefore,  to  avoid  a 
war  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  since  it  would 
render  impossible,  for  a long  time  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  a reforip  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  state,  and  the  relief  of  the  overburdened 
people.  In  making  any  premature  use  of  our 
present  strength  we  shall  risk  the  eternizing  of  our 
weakness.”  But  the  French  ministers  shut  their 
ears  to  the  warning  and  prophetic  voice  of  the 
greatest  man  among  them ; and  the  weak  Louis 
was  flooded  with  arguments  or  torrents  of  words, 
until  his  scruples  and  his  better  judgment  were 
washed  down  the  stream.  They  represented  that 
it  would  be  wilfully  injuring  the  interests  of  the 

• Mr  moire  tie  M.  Turgot,  &c. 
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French  crown  and  people,  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  favourable  opportunity  for  effacing  the 
dishonours  and  retrieving  the  losses  of  the  last  war, 
and  for  curbing  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, the  hereditary  and  natural  enemy  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  One  great  apprehension  had 
obstructed  for  a time  the  course  of  diplomacy  with 
the  Americans : this  was  a dread  that  the  colonies 
would  accept  conditions  offered  by  the  British 
government,  give  up  their  claim  to  absolute 
independence,  and  again  unite  with  the  mother- 
country  against  France  and  the  world.  The  ad- 
dress, art,  nnd  eloquence  of  Franklin  were  now 
employed  to  convince  them  that  this  apprehen- 
sion w as  unfounded ; that  the  natural  ties  which 
had  bound  the  English  and  Americans  together 
were  burst  for  ever  ; that  a lasting  animosity  had 
succeeded  them ; and  that  the  Americans  would 
accept  of  no  conditions,  and  accede  to  no  tTcaty 
of  peace,  in  which  the  recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence was  not  the  first  clause.  The  doubt, 
however,  still  troubled  the  shallow  minds  of  the 
French  negotiators.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne’s 
army  was  hailed  with  rapturous  joy  : but  w hen 
Lord  North’s  new  plan  of  reconciliation  was  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  when  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  offer  such  extreme  concessions,  they 
fancied — and  it  was  now  the  office  of  the  adroit 
Franklin  to  inculcate  the  belief — that  the  colonists, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  consent  to  an  accom- 
modation which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and 
to  all  the  great  advantages  the  French  had  pro- 
mised themselves  from  its  prolongation.  Under 
this  impression  they  urged  upon  Louis  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  a union  with  America  ; and  the 
doomed  Bourbon  put  his  hand  to  a treaty  which 
eventually  brought  his  neck  under  the  guillotine, 
or  which,  at  the  very  least,  hastened  on  by  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  inevitable  revolution  of 
France.  This  treaty  of  union,  friendship,  and 
commerce  was  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
February,  the  French  having  made  it  a part  of 
their  agreement  that  the  Americans  should  never, 
upon  any  conditions,  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.*  By  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
French  people,  who  were  already  bent  to  the  earth 
with  imposts,  duties,  and  corvtJcs,  by  taking  the 
bread  from  half-famished  mouths,  means  were 

* According  to  I^fayettr,  who  had  remained  with  Washington 

at  Valley  Forge.  Ids  own  example  and  ioccttuit  exertion*  cniitri1niU.fi 
V4TV  muter  idly  to  the  treaty,  lie  tells  n«  that  hr  laboured  night 
auil  tiny  to  overcome  tlw  iucrcdiblo  prrjudicii  which  most  of  the 
American*  entertained  against  the  French,  nnd  to  remove  the  doubts 
and  objection*  which  weighed  with  the  French  government  against 
the  novel  connexion.  Whenever  he  wrote  to  Europe  lie  denied  the 
report*  made  there  unfavourable  to  the  Americana,  and  their  cause. 

" Hut."  any*  he,  " without  giving  * rlrcumttanlial  account  of  what 
ray  private  influence  achieved,  it  is  cert. tin  that  enlhiuiaam  for  the 
cause  atid  esteem  for  it*  defender*  had  electrified  all  France,  and 
that  the  affair  of  Saratoga  decided  the  miuietorinl  commotion.  Hill* 
of  conciliation  panted  in  the  KnglUh  parliament,  and  five  rnmmu- 
lionet*  were  named  to  offer  far  more  thnn  hnd  heen  demanded  nt 
fir*t.  Then,  no  longer  waiting  to  we  how  thing*  would  turn  out. 
M.  de  Mnurcpa*  yielded  to  the  public  wish;  and  what  hi*  luimuuo* 
mind  projected  llie  more  tteady  disposition  of  M.  de  Yergenne* 
carried  into  execution,  A treaty  km  generously  entered  into  with 
Franklin.  Deane,  anil  Arthur  la?e,  and  that  treaty  *ni  auiiumi.ed 
with  more  confidence  than  hud  l«en  displayed  for  some  time."  He 
add*,  that  the  American*  were,  at  that  moment,  on  the  very  brink  of 
ruin.— Jtfew'/tri,  trrirrr*  by 
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found  to  raise  armies  and  equip  fleets.  Fifty 
thousand  men  were  collected  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Britany  to  threaten  England  with 
invasion ; arms,  money,  and  men  were  sent  over 
to  America  ; and  the  navy  of  France  set  out  once 
more  to  contend  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  mastery  of  the  narrow  seas.  On  the  18th 
of  March  the  French  king  had  issued  an  edict  to 
seize  all  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  France ; and, 
nine  days  after,  our  government  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  French  ships  m British  porta.  This,  with 
the  withdrawing  oT  ambassadors,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  diplomatic  intercourse,  left  the  two 
countries  in  a state  of  open  hostility  ; but  heralds 
and  manifesto-makers  were  not  employed  by 
either  party  to  introduce  the  horrors  of  war  with 
the  usual  solemnities  or  farces.  As  the  French 
were  great  masters  in  these  arts,  and  accustomed 
to  employ  their  skill  iu  phrase-making  on  ull  oc- 
casions, we  must  conclude  that,  at  the  present  con- 
juncture, they  had  really  no  materials  for  n mani- 
festo, no  injuries  to  complain  of,  nothing  that 
could  justify  their  hostility.  Louis,  moreover, 
with  all  his  kindness  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
and  (as  we  believe)  sincere  desire  of  correcting  in 
his  own  states  the  abuses  of  despotism,  was  still 
an  absolute  monarch,  anxious  for  the  support  of 
the  kingly  character,  and  eutertaining  antiquated 
notions  concerning  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns 
iuid  the  duty  of  obedience  in  subjects  ; and  he  may 
have  been  deterred  by  the  hopelessness  of  the  task 
of  disguising  or  colouring  the  fact  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  a league  against  the  rights  of  kings,  and 
in  support  of  revolted  subjects.  Our  ministers 
had  certainly  better  materials  for  manifestoes  and 
declarations;  but  George  III.  was  no  admirer  of 
unnecessary  phrases,  and  his  cabinet  had  too 
many  serious  matters  on  their  hands  to  find  time 
for  making  them.  The  only  arguments  likely  to 
avail  were  to  be  spoken  from  “adamantine  lips.” 
On  the  1 7th  of  June,  twenty-two  days  before 
the  prorogation  of  parliament.  Admiral  Kcppel, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  on  the 
first  news  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  France  with 
the  Americans,  and  who  had  put  to  sea  with 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  discovered  in  the  Channel 
two  French  frigates,  4 1,a  Licorne/  and  4 La  Belle 
Poule,’  reconnoitring  his  fleet.  There  had  been 
no  declaration  of  war,  but  the  conduct  of  France 
seemed  to  call  for  and  to  justify  extreme  measures, 
and  Keppel  s instructions  were  ample.  He  made 
the  signal  for  chase,  and  in  the  evening  the 
4 Milford  * came  up  with  the  ‘ Licorne  * frigate, 
and  brought  her  into  the  fleet.  Keppel  directed 
Lord  Longford,  in  the  4 America,’  to  stay  by  her 
all  night.  The  next  morning  he  observed  prepa- 
rations making  on  board  the  frigate  to  get  oft,  and, 
after  some  remonstrances  with  the  French  captain, 
he  ordered  a gun  to  be  fired  over  her.  The  French- 
man replied  by  pouring  a whole  broadside  into 
the  4 America,*  and  he  then  struck  his  colours. 
Fortunately,  by  this  useless  discharge  for  the 
honour  of  arms,  only  four  of  our  men  were 


wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  1 Arethusa,* 
after  a hard  chase,  in  which  she  lost  right  of  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  came  up  with  the  4 Belle  Poule,* 
and  summoned  her  to  come  under  the  stern  of 
the  British  admiral.  The  4 Belle  Poule  ’ an* 
swered  the  summons  by  a broadside,  and  n des- 
perate engagement  ensued  : it  lasted  for  two  hours ; 
but  all  the  time  the  French  kept  edging  in  for 
their  own  coast,  and  they  finally  made  a small 
bay,  out  of  which  issued  a swarm  of  row-boats 
that  towed  them  into  a place  of  safety.  They  left 
the  4 Arcthusa  ’ with  her  mainmast  over  her  side. 
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nnd  otherwise  so  disabled  by  their  shots  that  she 
could  scarcely  clear  the  land.  The  next  morning 
the  ‘Valiant*  and  ‘Monarch*  joined  the  4 Are- 
thusa,*  and  towed  her  back  to  the  fleet.  The 
‘Alert  * cutter  engaged  nnd  took  a French  schooner ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  18th  a French  frigate  of 
32  guns  was  captured.  From  papers  found  on 
board  the  French  ships  Keppel  perceived  that  the 
Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line 
and  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  was  ready  for  sea  ; and 
this  determined  him  to  return  to  Portsmouth 
for  reinforcements.  On  the  27th  of  June  he 
anchored  at  Spithead.  The  reinforcements  he 
wanted  were  not  ready,  or  were  not  there.  On 
the  9th  of  July  the  Brest  fleet,  under  the  Count 
d’Orvilliers,  put  to  sea.  The  4 Lively,*  a 20-gun 
frigate,  that  had  been  left  by  Keppel  to  watch 
their  movements,  found  herself,  upon  the  clearing 
up  of  a fog,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  fleet.  She 
was  taken.  On  the  very  same  day  Admiral 
Keppel,  whose  fleet  had  been  augmented  to  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  departed  once  more  from  Spithead 
and  went  in  quest  of  d’Orvilliers.  By  the  23rd 
the  hostile  fleets  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  The 
French,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  showed 
no  inclination  for  battle.  The  English  continued 
chasing  and  manceuvcring  to  windward  for  four 
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day®,  but  on  the  27th  a dark  squall  brought  the 
two  fleets  close  together  off  Ushant.  The  signal 
was  instantly  made  to  engage,  and  a furious  can- 
nonade was  maintained  for  nearly  two  hours,  as 
the  two  fleets  passed  each  other,  going  on  contrary 
tacks.  D’Orvilliers  had  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line  in  action  to  oppose  Keppel ’s  thirty,  but  a 
much  more  considerable  disproportion  was  in  the 
number  of  the  French  frigates.*  The  French  lost 
most  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  the  English  were  more  injured.  When 
the  fleet  had  run  the  gauntlet  Keppel  wore  round 
to  renew  the  engagement ; but  Sir  Hugh  Palliser’a 
division,  which  had  been  closest  engaged,  and  had 
much  of  their  rigging  loose,  could  not  obey  the 
signal,  and  thereupon  Keppel  bore  down  to  join 
them,  and  formed  his  line  of  battle  a-head. 
During  this  delay,  d’Orvilliers,  who  claimed  a vic- 
tory because  he  had  not  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
edged  away  for  Brest.  Night  fell,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  Keppel's  fleet  were  in  pursuit,  all 
that  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  were  some 
of  the  slowest  of  the  French  standing  in-shore 
under  a press  of  sail.  Keppel  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  get  new  masts  and  new  rigging.  On  the 
18th  of  August  d’Orvilliers  again  put  to  sea  to 
traverse  the  Bay  of  Biscuy  and  cruise  off  Cape 
Finisterre.  On  the  23rd  Keppel  sailed,  but  he 
stretched  farther  to  the  westward,  to  protect  our 
merchant  fleets  returning  from  the  two  Indies,  and 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  French  fleet  getting 
to  America.  Our  East  Indiamen  and  our  West 
Indiamen  all  got  safe  home,  and  our  privateers 
and  cruisers  captured  a vast  number  of  French 
trading-vessels ; but  the  two  royal  navies  did  not 
again  come  into  collision,  and  the  year  ended,  to 
the  woful  disappointment  of  the  people,  without 
one  great  naval  victory  over  the  French.  Before 
d’Orvilliers  put  to  sea  the  first  time,Counfd*Estaing 
sailed  with  a squadron  from  Toulon  for  North 
America,  and  was  pursued  by  the  bold  but  un- 
lucky Admiral  Byron,  the  “ foul-weather  Jack”  of 
the  sailors,  who  believed  that  the  elements  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  and  that  he  could  never  go  to 
sea  without  a terrific  storm.  This  time  Byron’s 
ill-luck  lay  in  his  not  being  ready  in  time ; but  the 
tempest  and  hurricane  came  afterwards,  and  his 
squadron  was  scattered  and  crippled  between  the 
West  India  Islands  and  the  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land. Having  introduced  the  French  to  the  war, 
we  proceed  once  more  to  the  great  scene  of  hosti- 
lities in  the  western  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  disgraceful 
infraction  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  Congress 
had  scarcely  done  rejoicing  for  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  General  Gates,  when  they  determined  to 
break  the  bargain  he  had  made.  A man  of  a 
high  sense  of  honour  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
act  of  perfidy,  or  to  have  resigned  his  command 
and  commission  ; but  Gates  did  neither. t Boston 

• Arronlinj  to  liir  admiralty  return*  Kryjwl  had  only  aix  frigates 
— Iwn  of  32  gun*,  and  11m*  rest  of  JH. 
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■was  mentioned  in  the  convention  as  the  port  at 
which  Burgovne’s  army  was  to  be  embarked  for 
England ; but,  as  there  was  a difficulty,  which 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  English  general, 
in  reaching  that  port  early  in  the  winter,  Burgoyne 
applied  to  Washington  to  change  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  substitute  Newport,  in  Ithode 
Island,  or  some  other  place  on  the  Sound.  Bur- 
goyne added,  that,  if  any  unforeseen  objection 
should  be  made  to  this  proposal,  he  must  request 
the  indulgence,  at  least,  for  himself  and  bis  stall'. 
Washington  communicated  the  letter  to  congress, 
who  passed  u resolution  that  General  Washington 
should  be  directed  to  inform  General  Burgoyne 
that  congress  would  not  receive  nor  consider  any 
proposition  for  indulgence,  nor  for  altering  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  unless  imme- 
diately directed  to  their  own  body.  They  felt,  or 
pretended,  an  apprehension  that  the  army  which 
had  surrendered,  instead  of  sailing  for  England, 
would  only  go  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  to 
strengthen  General  Howe.  Burgoyne  and  the 
high-minded  British  officers  serving  with  him 
were  incapable  of  so  base  a design,  but  there  were 
members  of  congress  fully  capable  of  it,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  a real  fear  in  gome  of  them. 
But  it  appears  that  this  apprehension  was  very 
limited,  and  that  the  consideration  which  weighed 
with  congress,  and  kept  faith  and  honour  out 
of  sight,  was  this— that,  though  Burgoyne’s  three 
thousand  and  odd  men  might  all  keep  the  com- 
pact religiously,  their  arrival  in  England  would 
enable  the  government  to  send  out  an  equal 
number  of  troops  employed  in  the  home  ser- 
vice, or  on  some  other  station,  and  free  from 
any  convention  not  to  serve  in  America.  Making 
a loud  talk  abuut  the  uncirlainty  of  the  honour 
of  English  officers,  to  justify  or  cover  their 
own  predetermined  breach  of  faith,  they  passed 
a resolution  directing  their  general.  Heath,  to 
transmit  to  the  board  of  war  n descriptive  list  of 
every  person  comprehended  in  the  convention, 
“ in  order  that,  if  any  officer,  soldier,  jor  other 
person  of  the  said  army  should  hereafter  he  found 
in  arms  against  these  Slates  in  North  America 
during  the  present  contest,  he  might  be  convicted 
of  the  offence,  and  suffer  the  punishment  in  such 
case  inflicted  by  the  law  of  nations.”  Burgoyne 
and  his  officers  bitterly  resented  these  openly  im- 
plied suspicions  of  their  lionuur,  and  would  not 
use  their  authority  to  pass  the  army  before  the 
note-takers  and  personal-dcacription-makers  of 
congress.  The  ruling  and  absolute  majority  of 
that  sovereign  body  had  very  little  delicacy  or  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  a gallant  and  fallen 
enemy,  and  they  chose  to  represent  that  the  British 
officers  and  men  were  averse  to  having  an  accurate 
description  taken  of  their  persons  only  because 
they  intended  breaking  the  convention.  But,  after 
some  demur,  the  natural  effect  of  proud  and  ho- 
nouiable  feeling,  Burgoyne  waived  the  objection, 
and  his  army  was  described,  man  by  man,  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  a French  commissary  of 
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police,  or  of  a framer  of  passports  in  the  most 
rigid  and  suspicious  of  despotisms.  Higher  things 
might  have  been  expected  from  Washington, 
but  in  all  these  matters  he  went  hand  in  hand 
with  congress.  With  more  faith  in  American 
honour  than  circumstances  justified,  a number  of 
British  transports  came  round  to  take  Burgoyne 
and  his  troops  on  board.  The  wonder  was  that 
the  New  Englanders  did  not  take  these  ships,  and 
hold  them  as  fair  prizes ; but  the  attempt,  pro- 
bably, was  not  made  for  want  of  means  to  contend 
on  the  water  with  the  convoy.  Burke  was  right 
to  the  letter  when  he  called  all  these  people 
dabblers  in  law,  and  men  prone  to  chicanery. 
They  now  pretended  to  find  several  flaws  in  the 
clauses  of  the  convention  of  Sarutoga  ; they  pre- 
tended that  the  ships  were  not  sufficient,  or  suffi- 
ciently furnished  with  provisions  for  the  voyage  to 
Europe  ; and  that,  therefore.  General  Howe,  who 
sent  them,  must  contemplate  the  shorter  voyage  to 
Sandy  Hook  or  the  Delaware  ; and  they  further 
pretended  that  some  of  the  British  soldiers  had  se- 
creted “several  cartouche- boxes,**  which,  they  said, 
were  comprehended  in  the  technical  term  arms ; 
and  upon  these  narrow  premises,  too  contemptible 
for  the  stand  of  a pedlar,  they  built  up  —using,  in 
their  ordinary  way,  ns  cement,  the  law  of  nations 
— the  conclusion  that,  as  the  convention  stipulated 
that  the  arms  should  be  delivered  up,  the  English 
soldiers,  by  secreting  the  several  cartouche-boxes 
aforesaid,  had  broken  the  convention.  We  copy 
these  facts  from  an  American  writer,  who  says, — 
apparently  without  a blush, — “ this  was  deemed 
an  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  compact,  which, 
on  rigid  principle,  justified  the  measures  after- 
wards adopted  by  congress.’’*  The  British  officers 
denied,  most  emphatically,  that  there  had  been 
any  attempt  to  carry  off  a single  thing  that  could 
be  classed  under  the  denomination  of  arms  ; and 
many  of  them  complained  that  the  Americans  had 
shamefully  broken  the  convention  by  lightening 
them  of  their  baggage  on  their  road.  If  the  men 
hail  kept  a few  old  cartouche- boxes  and  gibemes, 
the  same  police  functionaries  that  took  the  men’s 
portraits  might  have  taken  and  stopped  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  a committee  of  congress,  who,  in  their 
report,  enumerated  their  suspicions,  and  dwelt 
with  great  force  upon  these  several  cartouche- 
boxes ; and  thereupon  congress  resolved  (on  the 
8th  of  January)  that  “ the  embarkation  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General Burgoyne,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  should  be  suspended  until  a distinct 
and  explicit  ratification  of  the  convention  of  Sara- 
toga should  l»e  properly  notified  by  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  to  congress.”  As  they  knew  that  this 
notification  could  not  be  made  they  threw  the  men 
into  prison,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  keeping 
them  there  till  the  war  should  be  ended.  They 
sent  two  copies  of  their  resolution  to  General 
Heath,  with  directions  to  deliver  one  of  them  to 
Burgoyne,  and  to  order  the  British  transports  to 
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quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  without  delay. 
Burgoyne  instantly  addressed  a letter  to  congress, 
but  he  appealed  to  the  sense  of  honour  and  soldierly 
faith  in  quarters  where  that  sense  was  very  dull ; 
and  he  iusisted  on  the  embarkation  of  his  army  as 
stipulated  in  the  convention,  which  was  the  thing 
congress  had  determined  ail  along  not  to  adhere 
to.  His  letter  was  referred  to  a committee,  who 
reported  that  nothing  therein  contained  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  congress  to  alter  their  resolutions. 
Burgoyne  then  demanded  that  he,  at  least,  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  England  upon  parole, 
stating,  rather  meanly,  tluit  his  health  required  it. 
This  request  was  readily  granted ; and  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  Burgoyne  had  been  allowed  to 
come  home,  leaving  his  army  behind  him, — a pro- 
ceeding which  apparently  inflamed  the  mind  of 
George  III.  as  much  as  the  blunders  of  his  cam- 
paign and  its  fatal  catastrophe.* 

While  these  ignoble  transactions  were  passing 
congress  were  sitting  in  the  town  of  York,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington 
was  lying  hutted  at  Valley  Forge,  suffering,  with 
his  whole  army,  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
mortal  endurance.  Here  the  great  man  again, 
and  most  indisputably,  shows  himself.  His  people 
were  left  destitute  of  provisions,  clothes,  shoes, 
and  everything  necessary  ; the  commissaries  of  the 
army,  patriots  and  republicans  as  they  were,  were 
scarcely  more  active  or  more  honest  than  the  com- 
missaries of  Kin);  George  ; and  the  population  of 
the  country  round  about,  who  were  not  very  re- 
publican in  their  principles,  preferred  selling  their 
stock  and  provisions  to  the  royal  army  to  giving 
them  to  their  countrymen  for  little  or  nothing.  At 
the  end  of  December,  when  Washington  contem- 
plated a movement  in  force,  to  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  foraging,  and  to  destroy  a large  quan- 
tity of  hay  on  Derby  CrCek,  lie  was  stopped  short 
by  the  alarming  disclosure  that  the  commissary’s 
store  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  last  ration  had 
just  been  delivered  to  his  half-famishing  soldiers. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  ordered  the  country  to 
be  scoured,  and  provisions  to  be  seized  wherever 
found.  He  then  applied  to  congress, who,  as  the  only 
support  they  could  give,  ordered  him  to  continue 
to  scour  the  country,  to  seize  provisions  wherever 
he  could  within  seventy  miles  of  his  head-quar- 
ters, and  cither  to  pay  for  them  in  paper- money 
— the  only  money  he  and  they  hail — or  in  cer- 
tificates, for  the  redemption  of  which  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  was  pledged.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  rather  unfortunately  for  the  credit 
of  this  good  faith,  that,  when  the  first  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  presented,  they  were  dishonoured,  as 
the  government  had  provided  no  funds  to  take 
them  up.  As  for  the  paper-money  of  congress,  it 
had  risen  to  the  maximum  of  discount  and  fallen 
to  the  minimum  of  value  : and,  as  Howe  continued 
to  pay  in  good  coined  money,  and  at  a liberal  rate, 
for  all  articles  of  provisions,  the  people  continued 
to  drive  their  carts  and  navigate  their  boats  to 
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Philadelphia,  at  times  over-stocking  the  market  to 
save  their  property  from  the  shnrp  hands  and 
stomachs  of  Washington’s  scourers  and  foragers. 
Setting  the  congress  laws  at  defiance,  and  exer- 
cising great  ingenuity,  the  country  people  concealed 
their  provisions,  showing  empty  house,  larder,  and 
store  whenever  an  American  soldier  presented 
himself,  and  contrived  for  a long  while  to  steal 
through  the  liues  thrown  out  to  intercept  them. 
Washington  continued  to  seize  what  he'could  reach ; 
hut  congress  thought  he  was  far  too  mild  and  con- 
siderate, and  that  he  did  not  seize  half  enough; 
and  while  the  people  were  cursing  him  for  taking 
forcible  possession  of  their  property,  and  for  de- 
priving them  even  of  the  bread  and  meat  they 
wanted  for  their  own  mouths,  congress  actually 
censured  his  forbearance,  and  sent  him  instructions 
for  the  rigorous  exertion  of  the  power  with  which 
he  was  invested  to  “ impress  ” from  the  people 
w hatever  the  army  wanted.  Washington  ventured 
to  state  that  provisions  had  been  impressed  very 
rxtensively,  and  to  suggest  that  such  seizures  might 
he  more  readily  submitted  to  by  the  people  if  exe- 
cuted by  the  civil  authority.  lie,  however,  in 
ol>cdicnce  to  congress,  issued  a proclamation  re- 
(piiring  all  the  farmers  within  seventy  miles  of 
Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one-half  of  their  grain 
by  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  rest  by  the  1st  of 
March,  under  the  penulty  of  having  the  whole 
seized  as  straw.  But  the  farmers  for  some  lime 
avoided  compliance,  and  continued  to  conceal  their 
corn  and  stock.  In  many  cases  they  defended 
their  property  against  the  hungry  foragers  with 
musket  and  rifle,  and  in  some  cases  they  burnt 
w hat  they  could  not  defend.  Washington  saw  that 
this  was  not  the  way  to  make  converts  to  the  new 
republic,  and  he  was  disgusted  with  the  rapine  and 
licentiousness  to  which  the  practice  directly  led. 
lie  told  congress  that  supplies  of  provisions  and 
clothing  must  be  procured  in  some  other  way,  or 
the  army  must  cease  to  exist  This  squeamish  ness 
was  not  likely  to  please  congress,  in  which,  more- 
over, a very  strong  party  had  been  formed  directly 
and  personally  against  the  commander-in-chief. 
This  section  madly  pretended  that  Washington 
ought  to  have  captured  the  army  of  General  Howe, 
as  Gates  had  captured  that  of  Burgoyne  ; and  that 
the  conduct  of  Gates  proved  that  he,  and  not 
Washington,  was  the  proper  man  to  have  the 
supreme  commund  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Gates  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and 
wrote  strongly  against  Washington  to  his  friends 
sitting  in  congress.  This  correspondence  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  Washington,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  party  in  congress  could  hardly  be  concealed 
from  him.  He,  however,  retained  in  a wonderful 
degree  the  affection  and  the  admiration  of  his  own 
army,  and  he  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  cause  he 
had  embraced  from  pique  or  jealousy.  In  a letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Laurens,  his  own  particular 
friend,  and  now’  president  of  congress,  he  pointedly 
explained  his  difficulties  and  justified  his  conduct. 
He  was  a proud  man,  and  he  spoke  contemp- 
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tuously  of  “a  malignant  faction,”  which  should 
not,  he  said,  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty: 
he  complained  of  an  anonymous  paper  exhibiting 
many  Berious  charges  against  him,  but  hoped  that 
that  paper  might  be  regularly  submitted  to  congress. 
Speaking  of  his  generalship,  he  said,  with  com- 
mendable modesty,  that  he  might  very  often  have 
been  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  and  have  deserved 
the  imputation  of  error ; but  no  man  had  endea- 
voured more  to  do  his  best,  and  had  more  at  heart 
the  public  good  and  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. For  the  present  the  voice  of  his  enemies 
was  silenced,  but  congress  did  little  to  remove  the 
hardships  under  which  he  was  labouring.  His 
men  remained  with  only  such  food  as  they  could 
seize,  without  clothes,  without  shoes,  without  blan- 
kets to  wurm  them  through  the  long  nights  of  the 
inclement  winter.  His  consequent  ill  humour 
against  the  comfortably  housed  and  well  provided 
gentlemen  who  were  playing  the  part  of  suffering 
patriots  vicariously,  and  who  were  realizing  Lord 
Barrington’s  prediction  by  obtaining  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  without  the  pain  of  it,  broke  out  occa- 
sionally in  forcible  or  pungent. language.  41  I can 
assure  those  gentlemen,”  said  he,  44  that  it  is  a 
much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  re- 
monstrances in  a comfortable  room,  by  a good 
fire-side,  than  to  occupy  a cold  bleak  hill,  and 
sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or 
blankets.  However,  although  they  seem  to  have 
little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers, 
I feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from  my 
soul  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in  my 
power  either  to  relieve  or  prevent.”*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  non-importation  agreement  and  of 
the  interruption  of  nearly  all  commerce  by  the 
war,  the  quantity  of  cloth  and  woollen  goods 
in  the  whole  country  was  very  inconsiderable, 
and  the  home  manufactures  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  scoured,  broad-cloth 
and  blankets  were  impressed  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  but  still  the  soldiers  remained 
badly  provided.  In  the  New  England  provinces, 
where  the  sca-coast  was  more  extensive  and  the 
art  of  smuggling  and  running  goods  better  under- 
stood, clothes,  arms,  and  other  commodities  were 
abundant ; but  the  New  Englanders  sought  to 
derive  a commercial  advantage  from  the  scarcity 
and  distress  of  the  south,  and  put  an  enormous 
price  upon  their  goods,  for  the  want  of  which 
Washington’s  array  were  absolutely  perishing. 
Congress  interfered  with  a strong  hand,  broke  a 
contract  which  had  been  concluded  by  the  clothier- 
general  of  M assachusetts,  and  ordered  the  state- 
government  to  seize,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  at 
prices  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature,  all  such  goods 

• In  the  Mime  letter  Washington  «ny* — “ Soap,  vinegar,  anil  other 
article*  allowed  by  congress,  we  «ec  none  of;  nor  hare  we  acen 
them,  t believe,  since  the  tattle  of  Brandywine.  The  find  l*nap), 
indeed,  we  have  little  occasion  for;  few  men  having  more  than  one 

abirt,  many  only  the  moiety  of  one.  and  some  none  at  all 

We  hav  e,  by  a Held  return  this  day  made,  Iwvidrt  a number  of  men 
confined  to  hospitals  for  want  of  ahoe%,  and  other*  in  former*'  house* 
on  the  same  account,  no  lea*  than  2898  men,  now  iu  camp,  unfit  for 
duty,  because  they  are  bare  foot,  and  otherwise  naked.” 
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as  the  army  wanted ! These  orders  were  extended 
to  the  other  States,  and  Washington  wrote  letters 
to  recommend  or  enforce  obedience  to  them,  repre- 
senting that  the  very  existence  of  the  army  and 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Bri- 
tain depended  upon  the  supplies.  These  were  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  increase  popular  discon- 
tent ; and  they  were  follow  cd  by  other  still  stronger 
measures.  Washington  saw  very  clearly  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  recruiting  his  forces  for 
the  next  year’s  campaign  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  he  recommended  the  immediate  employment 
of  coercion ; — that  is  to  say,  the  defenders  of  this 
free  and  matchless  democracy  were  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service,  as  we  at  the  time  impressed  a 
purt  of  our  seamen.  The  proposition  startled  even 
congress ; but  after  some  debate  it  was  agtbed  to. 
Washington  then  addressed  the  state  gnVfcHiments 
of  all  the  provinces  : W IhoSe  who  had  ndl  fesbrted 
to  the  coercive,  system  of  recruiting,  he  explained 
the  great  success  with  which  it  had  been  employed 
by  other  States ; and  he  urged  all  of  them  to  employ 
the  means  which  congress  had  approved,  so  ns  to 
enable  him  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  General 
Howe  early  in  the  spring.  Of  the  recruits  thus 
torn  from  their  homes,  many  deserted  and  joined 
the  British  forces.  Day  after  day  some  two  or 
three  half-naked,  half-famished  men  stole  away 
from  Valley  Forge  or  from  the  out-posts,  and  went 
over  to  Howe  with  their  arms.  By  means  of  these 
frequent  desertions,  the  English  general  must  of 
necessity  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  w retched, 
helpless  condition  of  that  army;  yet  he  never 
moved  from  his  comfortable  quurters  to  crush  it, 
or  dissipate  it  at  a blow ; and  be  allowed  Washing- 
ton to  molest  his  convoys  and  frequently  to  inter- 
cept his  supplies.  By  this  time  the  paper-money 
of  congress  was  refused  by  the  officers  serving  un- 
der Washington : many  of  them  who  had  no  pri- 
vate fortune  threw  up  their  commissions  in  disgust, 
and  most  of  those  who  remained  were  pennyless 
and  in  rags.  Thus  there  was,  at  least,  one  kind  of 
equality — the  officers  being  as  rngged  as  the  men. 
“ The  unfortunate  soldiers,”  says  Lafayette,  “ were 
in  want  of  every  thing ; they  had  neither  coats 
nor  hats,  shirts  nor  shoes ; their  feet  and  legs  froze 
till  they  became  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary 
to  amputate  them.  From  want  of  money  the 
officers  could  obtain  neither  provisions  nur  any 
means  of  transport;  the  colonels  were  often  re- 
duced to  two  rations,  and  sometimes  even  to  one. 
The  army  frequently  remained  a whole  day  with- 
out any  provisions  whatever.”  In  consequence  of 
Washington’s  representations,  congress  deputed  a 
committee  to  reside  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge 
during  the  rest  of  the  winter,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  army  and  devise  means  for  improving 
it.  The  commissioners  arrived  at  head-quarters 
early  in  January  ; but  they  arrived,  apparently, 
empty-handed,  while,  according  to  Washington, 
the  only  remedy  lay  in  solid  cash,  and  a suitable 
provision  for  the  officers.  As  the  whole  of  the 
country  had  been  actually  exhausted,  it  was  neces- 


sary to  forage,  levy,  and  impress  at  a great  dis- 
tance. Provisions  were  secured  and  brought  in, 
but  by  this  time  a terrible  putrid  fever  had  broken 
out  in  the  camp ; and  the  disease  carried  off  many 
men  already  attenuated  by  bad  living.  While  the  > 
army  at  Valley  Forge  was  in  this  condition,  the 
congress  at  York  Town,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
hoard  of  war,  composed  of  Gates,  Conway,  Starke, 
and  other  personal  enemies  of  Washington,  re- 
solved to  make  another  irruption  into  Canada. 

The  plan  was  completed  without  a word  of  inti- 
mation to  the  commander-in-chief.  Lafayette 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
Generals  Conway  and  Starke  were  to  serve  under 
him.  It  was  calculated  that  a young  Frenchman 
of  high  rnnk  would  have  a surprising  effect  upon 
the  French;  or  French-descended,  people  in  Ca- 
nada; but  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  such 
umbratiohS  politicians  as  the  members  of  congress 
should  ndb,  from  the  first  moment,  have  suspected 
thnt  Lafayette  might  make  the  Canadians  rise  in 
arms,  not  to  join  the  thirteen  United  States,  but 
to  restore  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  France,  and 
that  connexion  with  their  mother-country  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  the  chances  of  war  not 
twenty  years  before  this  period.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  suspicion  went  close  upon  the 
heels  of  Lafayette’s  appointment,  and  was  one  of 
the  weighty  causes  which  induced  congress  to 
neglect  this  cherished  scheme  of  conquest  or  en- 
largement. Washington  heard,  for  the  first  time, 
of  this  expedition  on  the  24th  of  January,  when 
he  received  a letter  from  his  rival,  Gales,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  w ar,  enclosing  another  letter 
to  the  French  marquis,  requiring  his  immediate 
attendance  on  congress  to  receive  his  instructions. 
Gates,  moreover,  ordered  the  commander-in-chief 
to  send  one  of  his  best  regiments  to  join  the  Ca- 
nada expedition,  which  was  to  be  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  New  Englanders.  Lafayette  repuired  to 
congress,  and  Washington  put  the  required  regi- 
ment in  motion  for  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  where 
the  force  was  to  be  assembled.  According  to  his 
own  account,  the  murquis  declared  to  congress 
that  he  must  require  circumstantial  orders,  a state- 
ment of  the  means  to  be  employed,  the  certainty  of 
not  deceiving  the  Canadians  into  an  unsupported 
and  hopeless  insurrection,  an  augmentation  of 
general  officers  to  serve  under  him,  and  employ- 
ment and  military  rank  for  several  Frenchmen. 

He  adds  that  the  first  condition  of  all  was,  that 
he  should  remain  subordinate  to  Washington — be 
considered  only  as  an  officer  detached  from  that 
commander-in-chief;  and  be  permitted  to  address 
all  his  bulletins  and  letters  to  him,  Bending  dupli- 
cates to  congress.  The  marquis  assures  us  that 
all  these  requests  were  granted,  and  that  at  Gates’s 
own  house  he  braved  the  whole  anti-Washington 
party,  and  threw  them  into  confusion  by  making 
them  drink  Washington’s  health!  The  French- 
man had  picked  up  a little  English  in  America, 
but  he  was  still  attended  by  his  German  inter- 
preter, Kalb,  who  now  wrote  colonel  as  well  as 
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baron  before  his  name.  The  marquis  was  told 
that  2500  men  would  be  assembled  at  Albany ; 
that  he  would  find  a great  body  of  militia  a little 
farther  up  the  Hudson;  that  he  should  have  a 
little  money  in  specie  and  2,000,000  of  dollars  in 
paper  ; that  from  the  head  of  the  Hudson  he 
must  proceed  to  l^ake  Champlain,  cross  that  water 
on  the  ice,  bum  the  English  flotilla  at  the  Isle  aux 
Noix,  and  then,  descending  the  Sorel  and  crossing 
the  St.  Lawrence,  repair  to  Montreal,  there  to  act 
as  circumstances  might  require.  These  orders 
could  scarcely  be  called  circumstantial,  yet  the 
confident  young  Fienchman  set  out  to  execute 
them.  On  arriving  at  Albany  he  found  that  con- 
gress could  mis  calculate : instead  of  2500  men, 
there  were  not  1200  there ; and,  as  for  the  militia, 
it  had  either  not  received  or  not  attended  to  the 
summons.  Clothes,  provisions,  sledges,  were  all 
wanting ; and  he  must  have  found  his  2,000,000 
of  paper  dollars  scarcely  worth  the  carriage.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  proper  preparations  had 
been  made  in  time  he  would  have  driven  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  Canada.  But  congress  now  could  not, 
or  would  not,  make  any  exertions  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  which  he  complained ; and  in  the 
month  of  March  the  lakes  began  to  thaw,  and  in- 
telligence arrived  that  the  English  were  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  him.  In  his  own  words — “ the 
enemy  were  in  a good  position,  and  General  Carle- 
ton  was  preparing  for  him  another  Saratoga. 
Forced  to  take  a decisive  step,  he  wrote  a calm 
letter  to  congress,  and  with  a heavy  sigh  gave  up 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  moment  congress, 
becoming  less  confident,  sent  him  some  wavering 


counsels,  which  amid  only  have  served  lo  commit 
him  and  justify  themselves  afterwards Having 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  paid  a visit  to  some  of  the 
wild  Indians  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  endea- 
voured to  engage  them  in  the  service  of  congress. 
He  confesses,  however,  that  a few  louis  d’or, 
which  he  distributed  with  some  stuffs  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  produced  but  little  effect  upon 
the  savages,  when  compared  with  the  presents 
they  had  received  from  England.  He  left  a 
French  officer  among  them  to  build  a fort ; and 
then,  returning  to  Albany,  he,  as  general  of  the 
district,  administered  to  the  population  a new 
form  of  oath,  which  had  been  devised  by  congress, 
and  which  included  a full  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence,  liberty,  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Stales,  an  eternal  renunciation  of  George 
III.,  and  every  King  of  England,  together  with  a 
promise  and  vow  to  defend  the  said  United  States, 
&c.*  After  these  performances  Lafayette  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  camp  of  Washington, 
for  whom  he  always  professed  the  greatest  affection 
and  esteem.  At  this  time  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army  obtained  a much  more  im- 
portant coadjutor  in  Baron  Steuben,  a Prussian 
officer  who  had  served  for  many  years  on  the  staff 
of  Frederic  the  Great.  Steuben  engaged  to  teach 
the  raw  troops  of  the  republic  the  system  of  field 
exercise  which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  intro- 
duced or  improved ; and,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 

• " It  inin*ular,"  says  Lafayette— and  we  mart  repeat  hi*  words, 
and  mv  it  was  tinpular  jndeed — " that  the  oath  of  renunciation  of 
tirent  Britain  and  her  kin^.  which  every  one  employed  in  the  Ame- 
rican service  was  compelled  to  take,  should  have  been  administered 
in  one  half  of  the  United  States  by  a Frenchman  imly  twenty  jrars  t/ 
ogt.” 
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pear,  considering  the  military  reputation  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Americans  now  began,  for  the  first 
timey  to  adopt  one  uniform  system  of  field  exercise. 
Washington  had  interest  enough  to  get  him  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  the  army,  in  lieu  of 
Conway,  who  had  been  intriguing  against  him  ; 
and,  as  Steuben’s  long  lessons  were  not  interrupted 
by  General  Howe,  the  American  troops  profited  by 
them,  so  as  to  present  a far  more  soldierly  appear- 
ance when  they  next  took  the  field.*  According  to 
every  rational  calculation  it  must  have  required 
some  very  extraordinary  exertion  of  stupidity  and 
misconduct  to  render  Howe  and  his  army  as  unpo- 
pular in  Philadelphia,  where  they  had  been  so  wel- 
comed at  their  coming,  as  Washington  and  his  army 
were  in  the  harassed,  plundered,  and  thorsughly 
oppressed  country  all  round  Valley  Forge,  and  all 
through  several  of  the  southern  States.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Howe  and  his  people  accom- 
plished this  undesired  end.  They  seem  to  have 
reversed  the  standing  maxim  of  Marshal  Turenne, 
and  to  have  thought  the  more  drinking,  gaming, 
and  licentiousness  in  a garrison  the  better.  The 
whole  winter  was  spent  in  idleness,  or  in  dissipa- 
tion and  revelry.  Every  regimental  mess  was  a 
scene  of  nightly  orgies.  The  men,  when  oppor- 
tunity served,  followed  the  example  of  their  officers, 
and,  on  duty  and  off,  got  most  loyally  drunk.  “ A 
want  of  discipline  and  proper  subordination,**  says 
Stedman,  “ pervaded  the  whole  army ; and,  if  dis- 
ease and  sickness  thinned  the  American  army  en- 
camped at  Valley  Forge,  indolence  and  luxury  per- 
haps did  no  less  injury  to  the  British  troops  at 
Philadelphia.  During  the  winter  a very  unfor- 
tunate inattention  was  shown  to  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  satisfaction  should  have  been 
vigilantly  consulted,  both  from  gratitude  and  from 
interest.  They  experienced  many  of  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  The  soldiers  insulted  and  plundered 
them ; and  their  houses  were  occupied  as  barracks 
without  any  compensation.  Some  of  the  first 
families  were  compelled  to  receive  into  their  habi- 
tations individual  officers,  who  were  even  indecent 
enough  to  introduce  their  mistresses  into  the  man- 
sions of  their  hospitable  entertainers.  This  soured 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were 
quakers Gaming  of  every  species  was  per- 

mitted, and  even  sanctioned.  This  vice  not  only 
debauched  the  mind,  but,  by  sedentary  confine- 
ment, and  the  want  of  seasonable  repose,  enervated 
the  body.  A foreign  officer  held  the  bank  at  the 
game  of  faro,  by  which  he  made  a very  consider- 
able fortune ; and  but  too  many  respectable  families 
in  Britain  had  to  lament  its  baneful  effects. 
Officers  who  might  have  rendered  honourable  ser- 
vice to  their  country  were  compelled,  by  what  was 
termed  a bad  run  of  luck,  to  dispose  of  their  com- 
missions and  return  pennyless  to  their  friends.** 
All  this  made  Franklin  say  that  Howe  had  not 
taken  Philadelphia,  but  Philadelphia  Ilowe.  All 
writers,  whether  English  or  American,  agree  in 
stating,  that,  if  this  indolent  and  incompetent  man 

• Stedman.— Marshall.— Lafayette.— Washington's  own  Letter*. 
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had  made  one  effort,  he  must  have  destroyed  Wash- 
ington, or  driven  the  forces  from  Valley  Forye 
with  its  much  ease  as  a swarm  of  half  frozen  flies 
are  swept  from  the  face  of  a dead  wall.  But  Howe 
seemed  resolute  to  do  nothing,  and  as  spring  ap- 
proached, the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  being  rein- 
forced chiefly  by  compulsory  recruits,  were  en- 
abled to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  even  to  reduce 
him  to  considerable  distress  for  want  of  fuel  and 
fresh  provisions.  Both  the  general  and  his  brother 
Lord  Howe  were  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment 
of  the  new  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  their  own  names  were  included  in 
the  commission  ; but  the  sloth  and  seeming  reck- 
lessness of  the  general  began  long  before  they  could 
possibly  have  received  intelligence  of  Lord  North’s 
last  conciliatory  plan,  under  which  the  new  com- 
missioners were  appointed.  It  appears  that  they 
resolved  not  to  act  under  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  commission.  The 
whole  sad  history  of  this  shamefully  conducted 
war  is  full  of  these  piques  and  jealousies;  but 
General  Howe’s  conduct  was  equally  censurable 
when,  to  all  appearance,  he  was  not  influenced  by 
any  such  feeling. 

Early  in  March,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mawhood, 
with  a detachment  from  the  main  army,  consisting 
of  two  regiments  and  some  New  Jersey  volunteers, 
embarktd  in  transports,  fell  down  the  Delaware 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Jersey  near  Salem.  The 
objects  of  their  expedition  were  to  procure  forage 
and  convey  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  American 
royalists,  who  were  groaning  under  the  harsh  regu- 
lations adopted  by  congress  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
increase  Washington’s  army.  Being  reinforced  by 
the  Queen’s  Rangers  and  about  thirty  cavalry, 
Colonel  Mawhood  began  to  forage  in  the  rear  of 
Hancock’a  and  Quintin’s  Bridges.  At  the  latter 
place  a slight  affair  took  place.  A considerable 
throng  of  Americans,  partly  militia,  and  in  part 
drawn  from  the  regular  army  at  Valley  Forge, 
were  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek. 
Mawhood,  by  a successful  feint  and  ambuscade, 
drew  them  over  the  bridge,  and  routed  them  with 
loss.  Some  were  taken  prisoners,  but  the  greater 
part  were  drowned  in  the  creek.  Their  command- 
ing officer,  who  proved  to  be  a Frenchman,  was 
among  the  prisoners.  The  only  man  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  a hussar,  and  he  was  most 
foully  slain.*  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
another  brush  took  place  at  Hancock’s  Bridge, 
where  about  thirty  of  the  Americans  were  killed. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  another 
body,  but  they  had  been  alarmed  the  preceding 
night  at  the  approach  of  a cow,  had  fired  at  it,  and 
then  fled.  The  whole  American  force  now  retired 
behind  another  creek,  sixteen  miles  off,  leaving  the 

• " Here  we  shall  give  place  to  an  anecdote,  authenticated  by  the 
authority  of  Colonel  Sltncoc.  who  aotnmanded  the  rangers,  that  af- 
fords a specimen  of  that  hasa  awl  ungenerous  spirit  with  w hich  many 
individuals  in  the  American  armies  showed  themselves,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  war,  to  be  actuated.  The  hussar  was  wounded  by  a man  whom, 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  he  had  passed,  and  given  quarter,  to 
him  without  disarming  him.  The  villain  was  killed  by  another 
h u war . ' ’ — SlrdmaM , 
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country  to  be  foraged  at  Insure  by  the  British 
detachment.  Having  procured  what  he  wanted, 
and  distributed  some  muskets  and  bayonets  to  the 
royalists,  Mawhood  returned  as  he  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. Other  excursions  were  made  in  different 
directions.  They  generally  succeeded  in  their 
petty  objects ; they  sometimes  engaged  advanced 
posts  and  detachments  of  Washington’s  army,  but 
they  never  attempted  to  make  any  impression  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  fighting  was  chiefly  for  hay 
and  corn,  clothes  and  blankets.  At  times  the 
American  prisoners  taken  exhibited  a ludicrous 
appearance,  being  decorated  with  eggs,  women’s 
shoes,  and  other  articles,  of  which  they  had  plun- 
dered the  country  people  going  to  market,  and 
thus  accoutred  they  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  to  prison.  • The  rancour 
between  the  contending  parties  was  now  extreme 
and  universal : it  was  a personal  feeling  in  every 
breast,  and  the  oldest  of  our  soldiers,  or  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  war,  and  the  common 
courtesies  and  tacit  agreements  between  belligerents, 
which  rob  war  of  many  of  its  horrors,  and  bring 
-brave  enemies  to  respect  one  another,  were  most 
inflamed  against  the  Americans  for  their  constant 
insensibility  to  those  courtesies,  and  for  their  con- 
tinual breaches  of  all  rules  or  agreements  whatso- 
ever. It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  members  of 
congress  were  more  delicate  than  the  soldiery, 
militia,  and  back-woodsmen : they  broke  nearly 
every  capitulation  or  convention,  large  or  small ; 
they  not  only  detained  Burgoyne’s  army,  but  they 
still  refused  to  recognise  the  agreement  entered  into 
at  the  Cedars  by  Arnold  with  Captain  Forster,  and 
refused  to  allow  the  stipulated  number  of  English 
prisoners  to  be  returned  in  exchange  for  the  Ame- 
rican prisoners  liberated  under  that  agreement. 
General  Howe  continued  for  some  time  to  press 
Washington  on  this  subject,  and  to  remind  him  of 
the  importance  of  a punctilious  observance  of  such 
engagements ; and,  as  no  effect  was  produced,  he 
very  properly  held  Washington,  as  commander-in- 
chief,  personally  bound  for  an  honourable  compli- 
ance with  military  stipulations  entered  into  by  an 
officer  acting  under  his  authority.  It  is  said  that 
Washington  felt  the  keenness  of  the  reproach,  and 
pressed  congress  to  alter  their  resolution ; but  that 
his  remonstrances  were  for  a long  time  ineffectual.t 
These  things  rendered  difficult  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  exchanging  prisoners,  and  the  difficulty 
was  further  increased  by  the  American  spirit  of 
chicane  and  quibble.  On  one  occasion  Howe  libe- 
rated a number  of  his  prisoners  confined  at  New 
York,  under  promise  of  receiving  back  an  equal 
number  of  English  prisoners.  Some  of  these  Ame- 
ricans died  on  their  way  home,  and  Washington 


f • Oo  one  orcaxion  an  American  royalist  out-wittccl  his  republican 
brethren  " Gcoeral  Washington  diewr  hit  supplies  of  fat  cattle 
Oom  New  England.  A drove  of  tlii*  kind  was  met  about  thirty  mile 
from  Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  by  a friend 
of  government,  who  |wmm1  himself  upon  the  drivers  for  one  of 
General  Washington's  commissaries,  billeted  them  at  a neighbour- 
ing twin,  and  then  immediately  galloped  to  Philadelphia,  from 
Whence  a party  of  dragoons  were  sent  for  the  cattle,  and  th«  whole 
drove  was  safely  conducted  to  Philadelphia.”— SlerfauM. 
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pretended  that  for  every  dead  American  a live  Eng- 
lishman should  be  kept  back,  as  the  disease  which 
occasioned  the  mortality  had  been  contracted  under 
confinement.  In  several  instances  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  our  hands  must  have  suffered  consider- 
able hardships;  for,  when  our  own  troops  were 
badly  and  insufficiently  supplied  with  provisions,  it 
could'  hardly  be  expected  that  the  American  pri- 
soners should  get  the  best  of  fare  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  congress  and  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  seem  very  sensible  to  their  sufferings.  Or,  if 
they  were  sensible  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  they 
could  not  divest  themselves  of  their  passion  for  bar- 
gaining and  over-reaching,  and  this  caused  the 
failure  of  arrangements  which  would  have  increased 
the  comforts  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The 
threat  of  treating  American  prisoners  as  rebels 
and  traitors  had  never,  in  one  single  instance,  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  empty  threat  itself  was  aban- 
doned at  a very  early  part  of  the  war,  though  very 
many  prisoners  were  taken  under  circumstances 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  would 
have  justified  the  British  government  in  turning 
them  over  to  the  provost-marshal  and  the  hang- 
man. For  example,  some  of  these  prisoners 
were  deserters  from  our  own  standard,  and  some 
were  men  fighting  without  a commission  from  con- 
gress, from  any  one  of  the  State  governments,  or 
from  any  constituted  authority  or  body  whatsoever ! 
Washington,  however,  complained  to  Howe  that 
he  was  starving  his  American  prisoners  almost  to 
death.  Howe,  who  was  a man  of  humanity,  indig- 
nantly denied  the  fact,  and  affirmed  that  the  same 
food  both  in  quantity  and  quality  was  issued  to 
the  prisoners  as  to  British  troops  when  not  on 
actual  duty,  and  that  every  tenderness  was  shown 
to  them  compatible  with  the  situation  of  his 
army.  Congress  took  up  the  subject,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  a manner  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
their  unfortunate  countrymen.  They  began  by 
attempting  to  make  Howe  consent  that  their 
paper-money  should  pass  current  in  Philadelphia, 
and  within  all  the  British  lines ; and  next  they 
resolved  that  no  British  commissary  should  be 
permitted  to  purchase  any  provisions  for  the  use  of 
British  prisoners  west  of  New  Jersey,  but  that  all 
supplies  for  persons  of  that  description  should  be 
furnished  from  British  stores.  Howe  remonstrated 
against  the  last  resolution,  and  with  truth  and 
justice  called  it  a decree  to  condemn  many  pri- 
soners, far  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
to  the  horrors  of  famine,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  supply  them  immediately  from  the  stores  in 
Philadelphia.  The  edict  was  not  likely  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  the  American  prisoners;  and 
congress  thought  proper  to  mitigate  its  severity  in 
some  degree,  by  ordering  that  the  British  commis- 
sary of  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  buy  provi- 
sions from  the  American  commissary  of  purchases, 
paying  for  the  same,  not  with  paper-money,  but 
with  specie.  As  the  Americans  had  adopted,  from 
the  beginning,  a systematic  retaliation,  and  as  they 
frequently  inflicted  the  revenge  without  ascertain- 
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ing  the  truth  or  the  amount  of  the  injury  said  to 
have  bceu  inflicted  upon  their  people,  the  British 
prisoners  of  war,  and  their  auxiliaries  the  Germans, 
were  made  to  suffer  very  severely.  Nor  could  it 
be  expected  that  men  who  wanted  clothes,  shoes, 
and  blankets  for  themselves  should  make  any  pro- 
vision for  the  prisoners  in  their  hands.  Washing- 
ton, after  several  strong  representations  from  Howe, 
consented  that  a quartermaster,  with  a small  escort, 
should  come  out  of  Philadelphia  with  clothes  and 
other  comforts  for  the  poor  British  prisoners.  The 
American  general  expressly  stipulated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  this  small  party,  and  gave  them  a passport 
signed  by  his  own  hand.  Yet  the  American  board 
of  war  ordered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  to  seize 
the  English  quartermaster  and  his  party,  together 
with  their  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  clothes 
and  provisions  destined  for  the  relief  of  their 
countrymen  in  captivity ; and  the  party  had  not 
gone  far  into  the  country  when  they  were  all 
no  zed,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  and  the 
passport  of  the  American  comraandcr-in* chief. 
The  order  from  the  board  of  war  had  been  issued 
with  the  usual  heat,  upon  incorrect  information  of 
Howe’s  having  prevented  provisions  being  sent  up 
by  water  for  the  use  of  the  American  prisoners  in 
Philadelphia.  Washington  knew'  that  the  report 
was  groundless — that  all  that  Howe  requested  was, 
that  .flags  should  not  be  sent  up  and  down  the 
river  without  his  previous  consent, — and  he  felt 
annoyed  at  the  disrespect  paid  to  his  pass  and  pro- 
mises. The  American  commandcr-in-chicf  took 
upon  himself  to  command  the  instant  release  of 
the  English  party  with  all  they  had ; but,  in  the 
mean  time,  some  hungry,  ill-clad  Americans  had 
made  free  with  the  provisions  and  clothes,  and  had 
disabled  the  horses ; and,  in  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  English  officers  refused  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  journey,  and  returned  'to  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  said  by  his  biographer,  that  this  un- 
toward event  was  much  regretted  by  Washington. 
When  he  wrote  again  to  Howe  to  propose  that 
American  prisoners  should  be  visited  by  American 
commissaries,  to  inspect  their  situation  and  supply 
their  wants,  the  English  general  very  naturally 
required  a similar  permission  for  his  commissaries 
to  visit  the  British  prisoners,  together  with  the 
assurance  of  General  Washington  that  his  autho- 
rity would  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  any 
interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  English  com- 
missaries, and  any  insult  to  their  persons.  When 
Howe  consented  to  Washington’s  making  a deduc- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  number  of  American  pri- 
soners who  had  died,  or  who  were  said  to  have 
died, — we  believe  that  many  of  them  came  to  life 
afterwards, — a cartel  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  generals,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  by 
both  sides  to  settle  the  details  of  the  exchange. 
But,  a few  days  after  this  agreement,  congress 
passed  a resolution,  which,  in  effect,  nullified  what 
their  commander-in-chief  had  done.  Washington 
thereupon  informed  IIowc  that  particular  circum- 
stances had  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  American 


commissioners  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, and  requested  that  the  meeting  should  be 
put  off  for  eleven  davs.  Howe  again  consented. 
Washington  then  addressed  himself  very  seriously 
to  congress,  who  had  been  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  so  many  engagements;  he  'urged  the  injury 
done  to  the  public  faith  and  his  own  personal 
honour  by  their  infraction  of  his  solemn  agreement, 
as  also  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  a system  which 
must  cut  off  for  ever  all  hopes  of  an  exchange, 
and  render  imprisonment  as  lasting  as  the  war : 
he  represented  the  bad  effect  such  a measure  must 
have  on  the  troops  on  whom  they  were  hereafter 
to  rely,  and  its  impression  on  the  friends  of  the 
men  already  in  captivity.  A majority  in  congress 
thereupon  repealed  the  previous  resolution ; the 
commissioners  met ; — but  here  a new'  difficulty 
arose.  Howe  insisted  that  the  cartel,  as  was  not 
unusual,  should  be  an  nffair  between  commandcr- 
in-chief  and  commander-in-chief, — that  he  should 
not  introduce  the  name  of  the  British  government, 
— and  that  the  cartel  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  and  duration  of  his  own  command. 
Washington,  who  was  furnished  with  special 
powers  from  congress,  refused  to  listen  to  these 
propositions ; the  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
broke  up ; and  the  unhappy  prisoners  on  both 
sides  were  left  to  languish  some  time  longer  in 
their  hard  captivity.  At  last  a partial  exchange 
was  effected  upon  the  principle  of  officer  for  officer, 
private  for  private,  and  a simultaneous  delivery.* 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the 
greater  part  of  an  American  brigade  commanded 
by  Lacy,  General  of  the  Pennsylvanian  militia,  took 
post  at  a place  called  the  Crooked  Billet,  upon  the 
high  road  about  seventeen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. Lacy  was  employing  himself  in  impressing 
and  foraging,  and  in  stopping  the  country  people 
from  going  to  the  Philadelphian  market,  when  he 
was  surprised,  taken  in  the  rear,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a British  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aber- 
crombie and  Major  Simcoe,  who  had  effected  a 
combined  movement  with  admirable  ability  and 
rapidity.  Lacy  lost  all  his  baggage  and  stores 
and  a considerable  number  of  men,  but  the  rest 
fled  by  a road  still  open  to  them,  and  far  too 
rapidly  to  be  overtaken  by  our  tired  men  or  worn- 
out  horses.  This  excursion  had  the  effect  of  inti- 
midating the  militia,  who  appeared  no  more  near 
Philadelphia  except  in  small  flying  parties.  On 
the  7th  of  May  nn  expedition  was  made,  by  sea 
and  land,  to  destroy  all  the  American  shipping  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Delaware  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Trenton.  Forty-four  American  vessels 
were  burnt,  some  of  them  of  value ; a considerable 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  was  destroyed ; 
and  an  inconsiderable  number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  19th  of  May  Washington  de- 
tached Lafayette  with  nearly  3000  men  to  take 

* Marshall,  Ufa  of  Waahinctou.  from  whom,  and  from  Washing- 
ton's own  Letters,  thrw  details  about  the  prinoners  of  war  are  en- 
tirely taken.  There  are  English  accounts  much  more  unfavourable 
to  American  honour  and  humanity. 
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post  at  Barren  Hill,  a position  seven  miles  in 
advance  of  Valley  Forge,  but  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  movement  had  no 
apparent  object,  and  the  position  was  singularly 
ill-chosen,  os  the  communications  between  it  and 
Valley  Forge  were  difficult,  and  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  an  active  enemy.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  Washington  thought  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  so  dilatory  an  enemy  as  Howe,  whose 
intention,  moreover,  of  abandoning  Philadelphia 
was  now  generally  known.  But,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  May,  Howe  sent  5000  of  his  choicest 
troops  to  look  after  the  young  Frenchman.  General 
Grant  reached  the  position  he  was  directed  to 
occupy,  about  a mile  in  the  rear  of  Lafayette,  and 
between  him  and  Valley  Forge,  before  sun-rise  : 
General  Grey,  who  had  pursued  a different  line  of 
march,  took  post  at  Chesnut  Hill,  between  two 
mid  three  miles  from  Lafayette’s  right  Hank,  and 
rather  nearer  to  Matson’s  Ford,  the  only  passage 
across  the  Schuylkill,  than  was  the  French  general’s 
position.  Lafayette  w*as  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, for  he  had  dispensed  with  the  precaution  of 
throwing  out  patrols  and  pickets.  There  was  no 
utility  in  his  being  where  he  was,  and  with  a little 
more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  English  he  could 
never  have  left  the  spot.  Washington,  from  Valley 
Forge,  by  means  of  glusscs,  discovered  J Lafayette’s 
imminent  peril : be  would  not  venture  frqm  his 
own  camp,  where  lie  had  scarcely  4000  men,  to 
his  relief,  but  be  began  to  fire  some  great  guns  to 
warn  the  marquis  of  his  danger.  The  French- 
man instantly  fied  pell-mell  with  his  detachment, 
leaving  on  his  way  six  field-pieces  : for  a time  it 
was  a race  between  him  and  Grey  which  should 
get  first  to  Matson’s  Ford  ; but  Grey’s  men  were 
fatigued  w ith  their  long  night-march,  that  general 
himself  lost  some  time  in  making  formal  and  use- 
less preparations  for  attack,  and  Lafayette  and  his 
people  got  across  the  ford  before  Grey  reached  it. 
General  Grant  also  w as  rather  slow  in  his  pursuit ; 
and  the  marquis  was  even  allowed  time  to  send 
some  of  his  men  back  across  the  water,  and  re- 
cover the  artillery  he  had  abandoned.  In  this 
operation,  however,  some,  forty  or  fifty  Americans 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  a few  more  taken 
prisoners.  Lafayette  then  placed  his  artillery  on 
some  high  and  broken  ground  which  rose  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  presented  a front  which  de- 
terred attack,  as  the  British,. to  get  at  him,  must 
cross  the  ford  under  his  guns,  and  then  ascend 
the  face  of  that  rough  eminence.  Thus  failed  an 
expedition  which  had  been  well  conceived,  at 
which,  with  a little  more  rapidity,  would  in  all 
probability  have  terminated  the  career  of  Lafay-  ! 
ettc,  who,  as  it  was,  had  had  a very  narrow*  escape,  | 
and  had  run  the  greatest  risk  without  any  percept-  | 
ible  object  and  without  the  least  military  skill  or  ! 
forethought.*  The  censure,  of  course,  extends  to 
Washington,  who,  so  far  from  considering  himself 
in  a condition  to  succour  him  in  the  field,  thought 

• Lafnvrtte  rxensea  liimwlf  bj  throwing  the  blame  on  *ime  Ame- 
rican militia. 
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the  case  hopeless,  and  broke  his  bridge  across  the 
Schuylkill,  lest  the  British,  after  annihilating  La- 
fayette’s detachment,  should  fall  upon  himself  at 
Valley  Forge.  These  were  the  last  military  opera- 
tions in  America  over  which  Sir  William  Howe 
presided,  and  that  general  was  now  looking  to  a 
speedy  return  home,  and  a different  sort  of  cam- 
paign in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  fully  re- 
solved, like  Burgoyne,  to  join  the  most  clamorous 
section  of  the  opposition,  and  to  lay  all  the  blame 
of  his  miserable  failures  and  gross  misconduct 
upon  ministers. 

The  king’s  troops,  who  had  entered  Philadel- 
phia with  assurances  that  they  came  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
rescue  the  whole  country  from  the  ravages  and 
oppression  of  the  revolutionary  congress  and  army, 
were  now  employed  to  levy  contributions  and  to 
seize  horses  for  the  use  of  the  king’s  army.  The 
royal  permission  for  Howe  to  retire  arrived  in  the 
month  of  April.  On  the  18th  of  May  his  officers 
cave  him  a grand  f&te,  as  a proper  leave-taking. 
As  everything  connected  with  the  celebration  was 
to  he  absurd  and  in  had  taste,  they  called  the 
thing  a MischianzaL,  an  Italian  word  signifying  a 
mixture  or  medley.  The  entertainment  is  said  not 
only  to  have  far  exceeded  anything  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  America,  hut  to  have  rivalled  even 
the  magnificent  exhibitions  of  that  vain-glorious 
monarch  Jjouis  XIV.  All  the  colours  of  the  army 
were  arranged  in  a grand  avenue  300  feet  long, 
and  lined  with  the  king’s  troops,  with  two  prin- 
cipal arches  for  the  two  brothers  (the  admiral  and 
general)  to  march  along  in  pompous  procession, 
followed  by  a numerous  train  of  attendants,  with 
seven  silken  Knights  of  the  Blended  Rose,  and 
seven  more  of  the  Burning  Mountain,  and  four- 
teen damsels  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  each 
knight  bearing  an  appropriate  motto  in  allusion  to 
the  damsel  of  his  choice.  From  this  avenue  they 
marched  into  an  open  space  150  yards  square, 
lined  also  with  the  king’s  troops,  far  the  exhi- 
bition of  a tilt  or  tournament,  or  mock  fight  of 
old  chivalry,  in  honour  of  the  two  heroes.  Lord 
Cat  heart  acted  the  part  of  chief  knight ; his 
device  being  Cupid  riding  on  a lion ; his  motto, 
“ Surmounted  by  Love  and  the  lady  he  pro- 
fessed to  honour,  Miss  Auchmuty.  On  the  top 
of  each  triumphal  arch  was  a figure  of  Fame  be- 
spangled with  stars,  and  (at  the  proper  time, 
when  it  was  dark)  blowing  from  her  trumpet,  in 
letters  of  light,  Tet  lauriers  sont  immorlcls . * 
How  the  elder  and  wiser  of  the  two  brothers,  who 
had  most  of  the  elements  of  real  greatness  in  his' 
character,  and  who  subsequently,  in  a different 
hemisphere,  gained  one  of  the  foremost  of  naval 
victories,  should  ever  have  consented  to  receive 
this  gi'oss  adulation,  and  to  parade  his  person  in 
such  a scene  of.  extravagance  and  folly,  we  cannot 
possibly  comprehend.  In  any  country,  or  under 
any  other  combination  of  circumstances  whatever, 
the  exhibition  must  have  provoked  contempt  and 

• "Thy  InurtU  are  immortal." 
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derision.  In  America  it  would  have  been  mis- 
placed and  revolting,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
contest,  which,  if  not  exactly  a civil  war,  was  very 
like  one,  even  if  the  Howes  had  been  constantly 
victorious,  and  had  finished  the  war  by  the  most 
brilliant  exploits.  But  the  general,  so  far  from 
being  victorious  and  finishing  the  war,  had  made 
any  prospect  of  a termination  appear  more  distant 
than  ever  : — since  the  affair  at  Brandywine  Creek 
he  had  achieved  nothing — he  had  been  revelling 
in  winter  quarters  from  October  to  the  middle  of 
May — he  was  now  prepnring  to  quit  the  command 
in  disgust,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing 
worth  commemorating,  and  also  conscious  that 
the  army  must  evacuate  Philadelphia,  the  sole 
fruit  of  his  last  campaign,  and  for  the  acquirement 
of  which  Clinton  had  been  kept  penned  up  in 
New  York,  and  Burgoyne  sacrificed  at  Saratoga ! 
As  twenty  and  more  generals  and  field-officers,  in- 
cluding men  of  mature  age  and — in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life — of  respectable  understanding, 
joined  their  purses  and  their  inventions  to  get  up 
this  pageantry,  fitter  for  Ast ley’s  or  Bartholomew 
Fair,  we  can  only  believe — and  there  are  other 
circumstances  and  lapses  of  conduct  which  tend  to 
justify  the  belief — that  there  grew  in  the  soil  of 
America  the  root  Shakspeare  speaks  of  as  having 
the  property  of  taking  44  the  reason  prisoner,”  and 
that  Howe  and  his  officers  had  all  eaten  of  it.* 
Six  days  after  the  ftte  Sir  William  Howe  took  his 
departure,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  arrived  from 
New  York  to  assume  the  chief  command.  Though 
guilty  of  such  egregious  follies,  Howe  was  much 
beloved  by  his  officers  and  men,  being  n jovial  and 
companionable  man,  and  on  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely careful  of  their  lives  and  attentive  to  their 
comforts.  His  over-indulgence,  which  more  than 
half  ruined  the  army,  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
severely  censured  by  the  majority  of  the  officers  of 
that  day.  The  parting  is  described  ns  tender  und 
affecting  ; the  bravest  of  the  hand  arc  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  the  general  stepped  into  his 

• Tlti*  MiuhUnn  caHi*d  forth  I ho  ridicule  of  Thomas  Pain**,  who 
put  a devri|rtu>ti  of  It  into  our  of  the  numlwr*  of  hi*  pa  per 

called  The  Cri»U.  " He  bounce*  oil,"  Potnr,  " «itli  hi*  bomb* 
nn<t  burning  lienrta  M-t  ii|*m  the  pillar*  of  hi*  triumphant  arch, 
wbi'  b.  at  the  proper  time  of  the  »how,  bur«lont  in  a *howcr  of  HjnilH 
and  cracker*  and  other  fireworks,  to  the  dclivht  and  nmniemrut  of 
Mi»a  t'rai^,  Mi**  Chew.  Mia  Rrdm.m.  aud  alt  the  other  miuv*, 
ilrea-tcd  out  .1*  the  fair  datnaeW  of  tin*  lllmdoi  Rose  and  of  the  Burn- 
ing Mountain,  for  thi*  farce  of  knight  errantry."  There  is  a very 
rluUiratr  nrrouut  of  the  Mbrti  limit  iu  the  Annual  Regi*tcr  for  l*T*. 
written  hv  oik*  m the  ofBccr% pint Pi.  The  affair  la»ted  all  dajr  at 
well  *1  all  night.  A grand  regatta  on  the  LMawarc  began  the  rn- 
teitainmcnt.  *ilh  alt  the  baud*  on  shore  playing  "God  save  the 
King.*’  After  the  moek  tournament,  thr  company  adjourned  " to  tea. 
lemonade,  and  other  cooling  liquor*  ; during  which  time  the 
knights  came  in,  "und  on  their  knee*  received  their  favour*  from 
their  respective  lad i-*."  This  was  followed  by  a hall— the  Faro 
table  not  (wing  omitted  — and  the  bull  by  the  firework*  and  a won- 
derful »np|ier  ! Ktghleen  liutre*.  with  twenty-four  light*  each,  were 
■u*pemb  d from  the  roof  of  the  temporary  Imnqiieting-hall ; 300  wax 
lapei*  were  disposed  along  the  tables,  where  there  were  430  covers 
and  IIP")  (li*l»r».  Twenty  four  black  slaves,  in  Orirnlal  dre*«>, 
whh  silver  evdtara  and  aimlcu,  were  ranged  in  two  line*,  and  bent 
themselves  hr  the  earth  as  the  general  and  admiral  approached  the 
talile.  Towards  the  end  of  the  supper  the  herald  01  the  Blended 
Romp,  attended  liy  hiv  trumpet*,  entered  tiie  saloon  and  proclaimed 
health*  to  the  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  the  army  and  navy 
with  their  respective  commauders,  the  knight*  and  their  ladies,  the 
ladies  in  general ; and  every  toast  was  followed  by  a flourish  of 
made.  Our  officer's  description  fills  thirteen  closely -printed  column* ; 
—but  Eht*  ’ jam  satif. 
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barge.  Admiral  Lord  Howe  was  almost  ns  eager 
to  return  home  as  his  brother  ; but  Lord  Sandwich 
had  assured  him  that  it  would  be  considered  a very 
great  additional  misfortune  if  the  advantage  of  his 
able  assistance  were  lost  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  affairs ; and  then  the  rumours  of  the 
French  war,  and  then  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  America,  induced  him  to  stay. 
Yet  it  appears  he  remained  reluctantly,  and  did 
not  alter  his  determination  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand.* 

On  the  6th  of  June,  only  a fortnight  after 
General  Howe’s  departure.  Lord  Carlisle,  Gover- 
nor Johnstone,  and  Mr.  Eden,  the  new  commis- 
sioners, arrived  at  Philadelphia  to  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  plan.  They 
made  application  to  Washington  for  a passport 
for  their  secretary,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  a most 
high-spirited  and  able  man,  whose  nnme  w-is 
already  advantageously  known  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  who  afterwards  devoted  himself  more 
closely  to  historical  literature,  and  left  a name 
which  the  world  will  not  let  perish.  Washington 
harshly  refused  the  pass,  which  was  only  to  enable 
Ferguson  to  lay  some  overtures  of  the  commission 
before  congress  ; and  he  forwarded  the  letter  of  the 
king’s  commissioners  to  congress  by  the  common 
military  post.  Ferguson,  who  had  a most  gallant 
spirit  in  a martial  frame  of  body,  and  who  was  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  to  fight  battles  as  to  describe 
them,  returned  from  Washington’s  outposts  iu  no 
small  disgust.  Congress,  after  deliberating  for 
some  few  days  on  the  communications,  replied  to 
the  king’s  commissioners,  through  their  president, 
that  the  act  of  parliament,  the  commission,  and 
the  commissioners*  own  letter  all  supposed  the 
people  of  the  American  States  to  be  still  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  all  founded 
upon  an  idea  of  dependence  which  was  utterly 
inadmissible  ; that  they  were  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  a treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  not  inconsistent  with  treaties  they  had 
previously  contracted  (Silas  Deane  had  just  arrived 
from  Paris  with  the  French  treaties  ratified, 
and  with  abundant  assurances  of  assistance 
and  co-operation),  whenever  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  should  show  a sincere  disposition  for  that 
purpose ; the  only  proof  of  which  would  be  an  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  or 
the  withdrawing  his  fleets  and  armies  from  the 
United  States.  They  expressed  their  full  appro- 
bation of  Washington’s  conduct  in  refusing  the 
passport  to  Dr.  Ferguson.  They  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  bold  if  they  had  not  expected  every 
moment  the  arrival  in  the  Delaware  of  the  fleet  of 
Count  d’Estaing,  with  a considerable  land  force  on 
board.  Irritated  at  what  they  considered  the  gross 
insolence  of  congress,  and  encouraged  by  the  well- 
known  weakness  of  Washington,  the  British  officers 
looked  with  impatience  for  the  moment  when  they 
should  be  led  on  to  Valley  Forge.  But  Sir  Henry 
Clinton — apparently  limited  by  his  instructions 
• Sir  John  Bsrrow,  Lift  of  Earl  Hove. 
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from  the  government  at  home — was  only  thinking 
of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  It  was  known  that 
Count  d’Estaing  was  at  sea,  and  hnd  the  start  of 
his  pursuer  Admiral  Byron,  but  it  was  not  known 
on  what  part  of  the  coast  he  might  throw  his  troops, 
or  whether  his  destination  might  not  be  our  West 
India  Islands.  Philadelphia  was  a very  bad  point 
from  which  to  watch  the  new  enemy,  or  to  throw 
reinforcements  to  such  places  as  might  be  menaced. 
New  York  too,  the  far  more  important  position, 
might  be  put  in  jeopardy,  if  the  French  should 
appear  in  great  force.  These  were  certainly  strong 
reasons  for  recommending  a retreat  to  the  Hudson, 
but  it  appears  to  us,  as  it  did  to  most  of  the  officers 
present,  that  before  beginning  the  retreat  Clinton 
ought  to  have  made  an  assault  on  Valley  Forge. 
Two  days  would  have  been  enough  for  the  march 
and  the  battle,  and  a day  and  a half  for  the  return 
to  Philadelphia.  If  Washington  had  staid  to 
fight  lie  must  have  been  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we 
believe  that  his  intention  was  to  have  staid  and  have 
risked  a battle.  As  it  was,  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  was  not  begun  till  the  17th  of  June, 
or  nearly  a month  after  the  departure  of  Howe. 
What  had  been  done  during  that  interval — in  a 
length  of  time  in  which  great  men  have  begun  and 
ended  a campaign,  and  with  it  a whole  war?  We 
know  not.  It  could  scarcely  have  happened  that 
Clinton  and  his  army  relied  on  the  effects  of  Lord 
North**  last  conciliatory  scheme,  or  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  kept  in  a state  of  inactivity  by  the 
procrastination  of  congress  in  replying  to  the  com- 
missioners’ letter.  But  even  after  the  reception  of 
their  reply,  there  waa  time  for  a movement  against 
Valley  Forge — u movement  which  ought  to  have 
been  made  for  the  honour  of  arms ; for  even  if  it 
had  been  uttended  with  no  other  consequence  than 
the  precipitate  flight  of  Washington,  it  would  have 
tended  to  deprive  the  contemplated  retreat  of  the 
British  of  several  of  its  circumstances  of  discourage- 
ment and  disgrace,  while  it  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  fighting  upon  the  rood  to  New'  York, 
when  the  army  would  he  encumbered  with  all  its 
t)a8gaSc»  broken  into  separate  divisions,  embar- 
rassed by  had  roads,  rivers,  creeks,  ravines,  and 
mountain-passes.  A day  or  two  more  or  less  could 
have  mattered  very  little,  and,  though  the  minis- 
terial order  was  peremptory,  it  did  not  name  the 
precise  day  for  beginning  the  retreat.  Nothing  of 
this  sort,  however,  was  done  or  attempted ; and  by 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  Philadelphia  was 
evacuated,  and  the  British  army  collected  on  a 
point  of  land  below  the  town,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  where  the  boats  and 
vessels  of  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  were  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  to  convey  them  over  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
whence  they  were  to  march  for  New  York.  The 
disheartened  troops  were  followed  by  along  and  sad 
train  of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  nearly  all  the 
royalists  of  Philadelphia,  who  carried  with  them 
their  merchandise  and  their  moveable  property. 
It  was  a hard  fate  thus  to  become  outcasts  and 
wanderers  with  an  army  which  had  encouraged 
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them  to  commit  themselves,  and  which  had  failed 
in  protecting  them  in  their  homes ; but  the  few 
who  ventured  to  remain  suffered  worse  things  at 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen : some  were  banished 
and  despoiled  of  all  their  property,  some  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  tried  for  their  lives,  and 
two — Roberts  and  Carlisle,  both  quakers  and  men 
of  respectable  character — were  hanged  as  traitors. 
From  the  Jersey  shore  the  march  of  the  army  was 
exceedingly  slow,  for  the  country  abounded  w ith 
rough  roads  and  difficult  passes,  and  Clinton  had 
very  properly  judged  it  necessary’  to  carry  with 
him  a heavy  supply  of  provisions 'and  baggage. 
A detachment  of  Americans  entered  Philadelphia 
at  one  end  as  the  last  companies  of  the  British 
marched  out  at  the  other,  and  Washington 
had  detached  General  Maxwell,  with  a brigade, 
into  New  Jersey,  with  orders  to  assemble  the 
militia,  break  down  the  bridges,  and  harass  and 
impede  the  British  troops,  until  he,  with  the  main 
army,  which  was  now  rapidly  receiving  reinforce- 
ments as  the  British  seemed  flying,  should  cross 
the  Delaware  to  fall  upon  their  rear.  But  the 
broken  bridges  were  soon  mended,  the  militia  were 
everywhere  driven  from  the  passes  they  occupied, 
and,  though  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and 
hung  upon  Clinton's  flank  and  rear,  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  him,  and  carefully  selected  for 
himself  such  ground,  and  such  a line  of  march,  as 
prevented  his  being  attacked  by  the  British. 
Several  days  passed  in  this  manner,  the  enemy 
pursuing,  or  following,  being  in  evident  fear  of  the 
army  that  was  retreating.  Washington,  it  appears, 
was  for  hazarding  a general  engagement ; but,  of 
seventeen  generals,  only  Wayne  and  Cadwalladcr 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  attacking  the  enemy. 
General  Lee,  the  deserter,  who,  instead  of  being 
bunged,  had  been  recently  exchanged,  as  if  the 
British  government  had  consented  to  the  annulling 
of  the  rules  of  war  and  laws  of  nations,  was  most 
decidedly  against  hazarding  either  a general  or 
partial  engagement,  vehemently  maintaining  theopi- 
nion  that,  though  Washington  had  now*  with  hitn 
from  10,000  to  12,000  fighting  men,  and  Clinton 
not  more  than  10,000  effective  men,  the  Americans 
must  inevitably  he  beaten.  He  said  that  it  would 
he  criminal  to  hazard  an  action  with  a force  so 
nearly  equal ; that  the  foreign  alliances  which  had 
been  contracted  placed  America  on  very  safe 
ground,  so  that  defeat  alone  could  now  endanger 
her  independence ; that  the  army  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a defeat ; that  any  attempt 
at  a partial  action  would  bring  on  a general  action, 
which  ought  not  to  be  fought  unless  every  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  which  he 
held  not  to  he  the  case  at  present,  although  the 
British  were  in  retreat ; and  he  repeated,  in  his 
earnest  and  rough  manner,  that  the  superior  disci- 
pline of  the  English  must  give  them  certain  vic- 
tory. As  a very  high  notion  was  entertained  of 
lice’s  military  skill,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  more  than  once  corrected  the  rashness  of 
Washington,  his  opinion  was  of  great  weight  in 
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the  American  camp.  The  Prussian  veteran  Steu- 
ben concurred  with  Lee,  as  also  did  Du  Portail,  a 
French  officer  of  some  reputation.  Young  La- 
fayette, who  considered  it  his  duty  as  a French- 
man to  abhor  Lee  ns  an  Englishman,  dissented 
from  him  in  opinion ; but  his  judgment  did  not 
meet  with  much  consideration,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  he  did  not  openly  embrace  Washington’s  idea 
of  bringing  on  a general  engagement.  These  de- 
liberations took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
retreat,  and  on  the  24th  of  June,  when  Clinton 
was  encamped  at  Allentown,  and  Washington 
within  a few  miles  of  him,  the  question  was  de- 
bated again  in  a council-of-war,  wherein  the  pro- 
position of  a general  action  was  again  negatived, 
and  a proposal  carried  to  strengthen  the  detach- 
ments which  had  got  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Bri- 
tish. And  accordingly  1500  picked  men  were 
thrown  in  the  direction  specified.  Washington, 
however,  still  clung  to  the  notion  of  fighting  more 
at  large,  and  he  secretly  determined  so  to  do  in 
spite  of  the  great  majority  in  the  council-of-war. 
Continuing  his  retreat,  Clinton,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  encamped  on  some  high  grounds  near  Free- 
hold Court-house,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth. 
The  American  corps  that  had  been  hovering  on  his 
left  flank  had  got  into  his  rear,  and  had  taken  post 
at  Englishtown,  a few  miles  off:  they  had  been 
gradually  increased  until  they  were  at  the  very 
least  4000  strong.  General  Lee  had  a right  to 
claim  his  tour  of  duty  and  take  the  command  of 
this  division ; but,  as  he  had  declared  himself 
against  hazarding  even  a partial  engagement,  and 
as,  the  council-of-war  having  decided  that  there 
should  be  no  battle,  he  very  naturally  supposed 
that  nothing  more  would  be  attempted  than  to 
keep  watch  over  Clinton,  restrain  his  foraging  par- 
ties, and  cut  off  his  stragglers,  he  showed  no  dis- 
inclination to  waive  his  claim  to  the  command,  and 
to  yield  the  tour  of  duty  to  Lafayette,  whom  Wash- 
ington proposed  because  he  knew  that  the  young 
Frenchman  would  second  his  heart’s  wish,  and 
bring  on  an  action,  -whereas  the  cautious  Lee  would 
not.  If  all  this  was  not  a trick  played  upon  the 
irritable  veteran,  we  know  nothing  of  deception  and 
juggling ; nor  can  we  possibly  conceive  how  any 
man,  though  far  less  irritable  than  Lee,  could  have 
avoided  resenting  such  conduct  when  it  was  dis- 
covered. Washington’s  orders  to  Lafayette  were 
to  attack  Clinton's  rear  or  flank  by  detachment,  or 
with  the  w'hole  force,  of  4000  men,  as  he  should  see 
fit.  But  the  Frenchman  was  scarcely  gone  to  take 
the  command  when  Lee  began  to  regret  having 
yielded  it  to  him  out  of  his  turn ; and,  pique  and 
jealousy  apart,  a veteran  might  see  serious  objec- 
tions to  committing  so  large  a part  of  the  army  to 
the  conduct  of  an  inexperienced  officer, one  who  had 
not  attained  the  legal  age  of  manhood,  and  who 
could  scarcely  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
he  was  commanding.  He  therefore  earnestly 
solicited  Washington  to  let  him  take  the  command. 
Washington,  after  some  hesitation,  sent  Lee  with 
two  additional  brigades  to  join  the  marquis  at 
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Englishtown,  with  the  strange  order,  if  true — 
which  we  greatly  doubt — to  take  the  command, 
which  was  every  way  his  right,  and  yet  to  carry 
into  execution  any  enterprise  already  formed  by 
Lafayette,  as  if  the  commanding  officer  had  not 
been  changed,  and  as  if  the  Frenchman  had  still 
the  supreme  voice.  We  believe  that  no  general 
officer  in  his  senses  would  have  submitted  to  such 
regulations  and  restrictions,  and  that  if  Lee  really 
submitted  to  them  he  had  no  right  to  complain  of 
what  happened  to  him  afterwards.  He  reached 
Englishtown  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  and  in- 
creased the  force  there  to  5000  men.  About  the 
same  time,  Morgan,  with  his  riflemen,  got  on 
Clinton’s  right  flank,  and  General  Dickenson 
hung  on  hi#  left  flank  with  about  a thousand 
militia.  Unless  Washington  had  been  reinforced, 
the  troops  which  he  retained  under  his  own  eye 
in  Clinton’s  front  must  have  been  considerably 
less  than  the  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
under  Lee  and  Lafayette.  On  the  21th  few 
or  no  changes  were  made,  but  the  Americans 
were  deceived  in  their  expectation  that  Clinton 
had  not  discovered  their  manoeuvres.  The  Eng- 
lish general,  however,  concluded,  from  the  cau- 
tion and  backwardness  they  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, that  they  intended  rather  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  baggage  than  to  risk  a general 
engagement ; and  he  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  28th  of  June,  at 
the  first  peep  of  daw  n,  he  continued  his  retreat  by 
sending  out  General  Knyphauscn’s  entire  division, 
consisting  of  the  German  troops  and  a battalion  of 
British  light  infantry,  making,  together,  4000 
fighting  men,  with  all  the  baggage,  and  with 
orders  to  move  quickly,  yet  compactly ; and  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  sooner,  in 
order  to  avoid  pressing  too  closely  upon  the  enor- 
mously long  line  of  baggage,  Clinton  moved  with 
the  other  division  of  his  army,  placing  to  defend 
• his  rear  the  brave  and  active  I/ord  Cornwallis. 
Cornwallis  had  scarcely  ridden  out  of  the  village, 
and  the  head  of  the  division  had  scarcely  descended 
into  a plain  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad, 
when  Washington  threw  forward  detachments  to 
the  heights  of  Freehold  Court,  from  which  Clinton 
had  moved.  Nearly  at  the  same  instant  intelli- 
gence was  brought  m that  large  columns  of  the 
enemy  were  marching  on  both  flanks  Clinton, 
who  was  riding  with  Cornwallis  in  the  rear,  called 
a halt,  formed  into  line,  and  checked  the  Ame- 
ricans who  were  running  after  him  down  the  hill. 
He  then  followed  them  to  the  heights  and  made 
them  fly  still  farther  back.  This  movement  brought 
him  in  sight  of  a second  detachment  drawn  up  in 
line  on  very  advantageous  ground  ; and  there  was 
another  strong  column  which  Lee  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  round  from  Englishtown  to  make  an 
attack,  not  on  the  baggage,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  but  upon  Clinton’s  rear.  As  I saw 
that  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  wrere  turning  on  their 
pursuers,  not  with  a weak  rear  division,  as  W ash- 
in  gton  had  calculated,  but  with  more  than  one- 
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half  of  their  army,  comprising  nearly  all  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  as  his  position  was  a bad  one,  and  as 
the  militia  appointed  to  support  him  betrayed 
much  unsteadiness,  Lee  retreated  by  a side  move- 
ment, leaving  the  British  to  gain  the  heights 
and  sweep  the  Americans  there  before  them  by 
a brilliant  charge.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone  in  rushing  up  the  hills  under  a 
burning  sun,  the  English  followed  the  fugitives  to 
some  distance.  A considerable  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  including  most  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments, was  in  a state  of  disorder  and  panic  when 
Washington  brought  up  his  main  body.  Having 
stopped  the  flight  he  galloped  to  the  spot  to  which 
Lee  had  retired,  and  assailed  him  with  some  bitter, 
reproachful  words  for  having  quitted  the  ground  to 
which  he  had  been  ordered — which  ground  was 
little  better  than  a morass,  with  a ravine  behind  it, 
into  which  Lee’s  column  would  assuredly  have  been 
driven  by  the  British  if  he  had  not  retreated  in 
time.  It  appears,  moreover,  perfectly  clear,  that 
Lee  still  conceived  that  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
council-of-war  w as  to  be  acted  upon ; that  no  great 
risks  were  to  be  run  in  bringing  on  an  engagement, 
and  that  the  real  object  was  to  stop  the  English 
baggage  and  to  cut  off  their  rear,  which  last  oper- 
ation was  rendered  altogether  impracticable  by 
Clinton’s  disposition  of  his  forces.  Lee,  who  had 
retired  with  admirable  quickness  of  decision,  and 
with  all  the  order  and  skill  worthy  of  a clever  and 
experienced  soldier,  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
language  of  Washington  ; but  he  obeyed  the  order 
now  given  to  wait  the  attack  of  a British  column 
on  the  ground  he  occupied,  and  so  check  the  pur- 
suit. Lee  was  swept  from  that  ground  also,  but 
not  until  he  had  made  a good  stand,  which  allowed 
Washington  time  to  concentrate  his  forces;  and 
when  he  retreated  it  was  again  in  an  admirable 
manner.  We  despise  the  man  and  his  unprin- 
cipled vagaries,  but  it  is  as  certain  that  Lee  was  a 
good  soldier  os  it  is  that  Washington  was  jealous 
of  him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
French  marquis,  who  was  with  Lee,  assumed  the 
credit  of  everything  that  was  well  done  by  this 
division.*  The  commander-in-chief  had  by  this 
time  posted  himself  upon  strong  high  ground  be- 
hind a morass,  with  the  so-called  Lord  Stirling  in 
his  left  wing,  well  provided  with  field-pieces.  His 
w hole  design  was  changed,  and  instead  of  attacking 
Clinton  he  only  thought  of  defending  himself.  As 
nearly  the  entire  mass  of  the  American  army  was 
collected  round  about  Freehold  Court-house,  Clin- 
ton was  under  no  apprehension  as  to  his  baggage 
escorted  by  the  van  and  4000  Germans,  and  he 
knew  that  a few  hours*  time  would  allow  Knyp- 
hausen  to  get  through  some  defiles,  where,  if  the 
Americans  had  been  in  any  force— if  Lee’s  advice, 
and  not  Washington’s,  had  been  acted  upon — they 
could  scarcely  have  failed  in  stopping  the  march 
of  Knyphauscn  and  getting  possession  of  a good 
part  of  the  baggage.  Clinton,  with  little  more 

• Ufaycttc's  account  of  the  battle  ia  vapouring  and  silly  in  the 
extreme. 


than  one  half  of  his  army  with  him,  dxmld  not 
contemplate  any  decisive  victory,  but  he  counted 
upon  saving  all  his  baggage  and  giving  Wash- 
ington a blow'  which  he  would  remember ; and 
in  both  these  objects  he  succeeded  very  com- 
pletely. In  spite  of  the  fire  of  Stirling’s  artil- 
lery, part  of  the  second  British  line  occupied 
some  ground  upon  Washington’s  left  flank,  which 
was  actually  turned  by  the  light  infantry  and 
Queen’s  Rangers;  but  still  more  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ; the  morass  in  the 
American  front  was  impassable ; and,  having  kept 
up  the  fight  for  some  hours,  Clinton  withdrew  his 
men,  exhausted  by  the  excessive  heat,  to  the 
ground  he  had  occupied  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
before  Washington’s  arrival.  In  the  various  en- 
gagements of  the  day  he  had  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  three  hundred  men, 
including  twenty  officers  :*  And  such  was  the  ter- 
rible heat  of  that  day,  that  three  sergeants  and 
fifty-six  privates  dropped  dead  without  u wound ! 
Washington’s  lose  was  somewhat  greater.  He  did 
not  dare  follow  Clinton,  and  nothing  more  was 
done  except  firing  a few  long  shots — a useless  ex- 
penditure of  powder  and  cannon-ball.  Having 
rested  till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the  English  general 
moved  from  his  position  and  marched  by  the  road 
lie  had  originally  chosen,  to  join  Knyphausen  and 
the  baggage,  which  was  all  perfectly  safe,  the 
Germans  having  beaten  off  a few  light  troops  and 
militia  men  who  had  attempted  to  stop  and  carry 
off  some  of  the  waggons.  Clinton’s  march  in  the 
cool  night  was  pleasant  and  wholly  unmolested — 
for  not  a single  American  ventured  to  follow  him, 
although  they  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  his 
movement,  as  they  had  spies  everywhere,  and  as  a 
ludicrous  accident  occurred  which  led  to  a dis- 
charge of  musketry  that  lasted  five  minutes  in  the 
British  camp.t  The  events  of  the  preceding  day 
had  fully  proved  that,  by  their  superiority  in  dis- 
cipline, one-half  bf  the  British  army  could  con- 
tend with  the  whole  of  the  American  : Washington 
had  expected  a triumph,  and  had  met  with  a 
check,  and  he  had  determined  to  hasten  to  the 
Hudson  by  another  road,  in  order  to  join  an  army 
collected  by  General  Gates,  instead  of  following 
Clinton.  Congress,  however,  celebrated  the  affair 
of  Freehold  Court-house  as  a great  and  glorious 
victory,  and  an  American  court-martial  suspended 

• The  moit  distinguished  and  mod  lamented  of  Clinton’*  office  i* 
wa*  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mourkloa,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadier*  in  the  execution  of  a mo*l  hatardou*  dutv. 
Ill*  men  gave  him  what  was  truly  a soldier*  burial.  •*  During  the 
confusion  of  a dangerous  cannonade,  the  battalion  in  jartics  relieved 
each  other,  until,  with  llieir  bayonet*  (being  destitute  of  more 
j to  per  tool*),  they  perfected  a grave,  where  they  laid  the  body  of 
their  tieloved  commanding  officer,  nlaciug  over  it  with  their  hind* 
the  earth  they  had  m»Utetied  with  tneir  tear*." — Sudma*. 

I Ju»t  as  the  Driti*h  were  beginning  to  move  off,  sonic  American 
cattle  were  ttraggling  through  a wood,  and  a battalion  of  our  light 
infantry, taking  them  for  the  enemy,  began  a sharp  Are  upon  them, 
which  continued  for  Are  minute*.  Yet  Washington,  in  hi*  letter  to 
congress,  says  that  Clinton  went  off  in  such  silrnre  and  secrecy,  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  la*  going ; ami  he  speak*  as  if  lie  would  have 
pursued  tile  Uritidi  if  he  had  kuown  of  their  departure  in  time 
Hut.  without  straggling  cow*  jor  horses,  a'ad  the  long  ecash  of  mus- 
ketry. he  must  have  been  aware  of  Clinton'*  movement,  for  be  t»ad 
out|w>*ts  cl -m*  to  the  British  position  and  patrols  going  round  it  to 
w-ateh  it.  It  was  not  a dark  winter  night,  bat  a beautiful  night  of 
June. 
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General  Lee  from  all  command  for  his  conduct 
during  that  day,  and  for  sharp  letters  written 
afterwards  to  Washington.* 

Clinton,  with  hag  and  baggage,  got  safely  to 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  July,  only  six  days  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French  Meet  under  Count 
d’Estaing,  who  had  lost  many  days  by  putting 
into  the  Delaware,  where  he  expected  to  find  both 
Clinton  and  Lord  Howe.  But  Lord  Howe  had 
come  round  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  now  lying 
there  with  six  ships  of  64  guns,  three  of  50,  two 
of  40,  and  a few  small  frigates  and  sloops.  Nearly 
all  of  these  vessels  were  okl  and  out  of  repair, 
and  the  crews  were  short  of  their  complements. 
D’Estaing’s  force  consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  and  three  or  four  heavy  frigates:  some  of 
his  ships  were  of  the  largest  class,  one  being  of 
IK)  guns,  one  of  80,  and  six  of  70  guns  each. 
Collectively  he  had  854  guns  to  oppose  to  Howe’s 
614,  and  the  weight  of  his  metal  and  the  size  of 
his  ships  were  greater  in  proportion  even  than  the 
numbers  of  the  guns.  From  his  great  superiority 
of  force  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  French 
admiral  would  attack  immediately,  but  he  lay  for 
eleven  days  at  anchor  outside  the  Hook,  doing 
little  or  nothing  except  landing  M.  Girard,  the 
ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.  to  congress.  During 
those  precious  days  Lord  Howe  put  his  ships  in 
order  and  recruited  his  crews.  English  seamen 
of  all  classes  volunteered  their  services.  “ Never, 
indeed,”  says  his  lordship’s  able  biographer,  “ did 
the  spirit  of  British  seamen  shine  forth  with  greater 
lustre  than  on  this  occasion.  A thousand  volun- 
teers were  immediately  dispatched  from  the  trans- 
ports to  serve  in  the  fleet ; others  were  daily  join- 
ing it ; masters  and  mates  of  merchantmen  offered 
their  services.  Every  disposition  was  made  for 
the  defence  of  the  fleet  and  the  multitude  of  Bri- 
tish shipping  in  the  bay,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
venturing  to  pass  the  bar.”t  As  d’Estaing  would 
not  come  to  them,  the  British  sailors  were  anxious 
to  go  to  him,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in 
ships  and  guns ; but  the  crisis  called  for  extreme 
caution — a defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
troops  on  shore — and  Howe  wisely  moderated 
their  ardour  and  impatience.  At  last,  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  d’Estaing  weighed  anchor,  just  at  the 
time  of  high  water,  when  his  largest  ships  might 
have  passed  the  bar  without  difficulty. \ All  hands 
in  Howe’s  fleet  expected  he  would  cross  the  bar, 
and  joyfully  prepared  for  a brush  with  the  French- 
men. But  d Estaing  had  no  such  intention  ; and, 
instead  of  entering  Sandy  Hook,  he  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  then  shaped  his  course  to  the  northward, 
to  attempt  the  much  easier  enterprise  of  reducing 
Rhode  Island.  A few  days  after  d’Estaing  had 
left  his  anchorage  outside  the  Hook,  some  two  or 
three  of  Vice-Admiral  Byron’s  fleet  joined  Howe, 
storm-beaten  and  crippled.  If  they  had  arrived  a 

• Manhill,— fiordon.— Stmlmnn.— Add.  Rcgirt,— Ram*ay.—  Carlo 
Nona. 

t Sir  John  "Harrow. 

j LafSyette,  with  M*  n«nal  accm.1c7.Vny*  th»t  there  «u  not 
water'vnoiixh  to  float  the  French  ahipt  over  the  liar. 
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few  days  sooner,  or  if  d’Estaing  had  staid  a few 
days  longer,  they  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
French.  Except  one  74,  the  * Cornwall’ — and 
she  was  in  no  good  condition — Byron's  ships 
were  little  better  than  wrecks.  Every  effort, 
however,  was  made  to  put  them  in  sailing 
and  fighting  trim  ; and  in  the  course  of  a very  few 
days  Howe  sailed  in  quest  of  d’Estaing.  That 
French  admiral,  having  been  joined  when  near 
the  coast  by  Lafayette  with  2000  American  troops, 
entered  the  Sound — the  narrow  passage  which  sepa- 
rates Rhode  Island  from  Connecticut — on  the  8th 
of  August,  and  prepared  to  land  near  Newport,  the 
principal  harbour  of  the  island,  where  four  Eng- 
lish frigates  were  lying  at  anchor.  As  the  defence 
or  flight  of  these  frigates  was  equally  impracticable, 
the  commanders  landed  their  crews  and  set  fire  to 
them.  The  American  general,  Sullivan,  who  hud 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Island  for 
some  months,  and  not  without  suffering  consider- 
able loss  from  the  British  troops  on  the  island, 
joined  Count  d’Estaing  with  some  thousands  of 
men  to  achieve  its  reduction.  Sullivan  considered 
that  the  supreme  command  ought  to  rest  with 
him  ; but  d’Estaing,  who  w as  a lieutenant-general 
as  well  as  admiral  in  the  French  service,  contended 
that  be  ought  to  command  over  Sullivan,  who  had 
only  the  rank  of  major-general.  As  the  Americans 
were  quite  as  punctilious  as  the  French,  a high 
quarrel  arose  between  the  two  allies,  and  they  were 
disputing  who  should  land  first,  and  who  second, 
or  whether  they  should  not  land  both  together  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  island,  but — for  the  sake  of 
etiquette — precisely  at  the  same  moment,  when 
Howe  hove  in  sight  with  the  English  fleet.  This 
was  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  before  any  troops 
had  been  landed  on  the  island.  The  wind  was 
blowing  directly  into  the  narrow  passage,  so  that 
d’Estning  could  not  issue  forth  to  meet  the  Eng- 
lish fleet ; but  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
wind  shifted  suddenly,  and  the  count  stood  out  to 
sea,  informing  Sullivan  that,  on  his  return  from 
beating  Lord  Howe,  he  would  land  the  French 
troops  he  had  on  board  to  co-operate  with  that 
general,  without  any  further  debate  as  to  prece- 
dence. The  Frenchman  came  out  with  his  whole 
fleet,  apparently  with  the  decided  intention  of 
engaging  Howe.  But  Howe  justly  considered  the 
weather-gage  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  given 
to  an  enemy  superior  in  force,  and  he  tacked  and 
manoeuvred  in  order  to  get  between  the  French 
and  the  wind.  D’Estaing,  not  wholly  confiding 
in  the  superior  size  of  his  ships  and  bore  of  his 
guns,  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  In  these  mancr.uvres  the  two  hostile 
fleets  ran  out  of  sight  of  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Connecticut  const ; and  Sullivan,  after  a violent 
quarrel  with  Lafayette,  who  was  very  eager  in 
supporting  what  he  called  the  honour  of  France, 
and  who  insisted  that  operations  ought  not  to  be 
commenced  before  tlie  return  of  d’Estaing,  landed 
in  the  island  with  10,000  men,  chiefly  militia,  und 
began  the  siege  of  Newport.  This  gave  rise  to 
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furious  dissensions  betwecnthc  Americans  and  their 
great  allies.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Howe,  seeing 
that  the  wind  was  steady,  and  that  he  could  not,  by 
manoeuvring,  gain  the  weather-gage,  hove  to,  formed 
into  line,  and  prepared  to  engage  d’Estaing  to  lee- 
ward. Whether  the  French  admiral  would  have 
accepted  the  challenge  or  not,  was  left  undecided 
by  a furious  storm  which  sprung  up  at  the  doubt- 
ful moment,  and  dispersed  both  fleets  over  the  face 
of  the  ocean.  Both  suffered  greatly,  but,  owing  to 
the  better  skill  of  our  seamen,  Howe’s  fleet  suffered 
least.  The  1 Languedoc,*  of  90  guns,  d’Estaing’s 
flag-ship,  was  dismasted,  and  other  French  ships 
were  left  in  an  unmanageable  state.  This  was  on 
the  12th  of  August.  The  next  day  only  seven  of 
Lord  Howe’s  fleet  were  with  him.  But  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  1 Renown,*  of  50  guns, 
fell  in  with  the  disinas  ed  4 Languedoc,*  and  at- 
tacked her  with  great  spirit ; and  Commodore 
Hotham,  in  the  * Preston,*  of  50  guns,  fell  in  with 
the  * Tonnant,*  of  80  guns,  who  had  only  her  main- 
mast standing:  both  these  French  ships  were 
cruelly  mauled,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  the 
timely  apparition  of  other  portions  of  d’Estaing*s 
scattered  fleet.  A day  or  two  after,  chance  brought 
together  two  other  ships  of  the  contending  parties, 
neither  of  which  had  suffered  materially  in  the 
hurricane.  These  were  the  4 Isis,’  of  50  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Rayner,  and  the  * Cfesar,* 
of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Bou- 
gainville. They  fought  desperately  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  being  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
close  alongside,  or  within  half  musket-shot  of  each 
other.  The  Frenchman  had  borne  down  in  full 


confidence  of  capturing  the  4 Isis,*  but  his  guns 
were  over-loaded  and  badly  served,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  he  made  off  before  the  wind,  with 
his  decks  strewed  with  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Bougainville  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye. 
The  4 Isis*  had  suffered  too  much  in  her  masts 
and  rigging  to  be  able  to  follow  the  French- 
man, but  she  had  only  one  man  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.*  The  storm  which  had  scattered  the 
fleets  had  done  no  small  mischief  to  Sullivan’s 
besieging  force  on  Rhode  Island,  44  the  Eden 
of  America:”  it  had  blown  down  all  the  tents, 
damaged  the  ammunition,  drenched  the  soldiers, 
and  caused  the  death  of  several  of  them.  When 
it  abated  Sullivan  renewed  his  siege ; but,  though 
the  garrison  of  Newport  amounted  only  to  some 
1200  men  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Pigott,  he  did  not  venture  upon  an  assault,  but  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  approaches.  The  re-appear- 
ance of  d’Estaing,  shattered  and  helpless,  did  not 
much  encourage  the  besiegers ; and,  when  the 
French  ndmiral  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
to  Boston  to  refit,  they  lost  all  hope,  and  began  to 
desert  and  cross  over  in  large  bodies  to  Connec- 
ticut. Sullivan  commissioned  Lafayette  to  wait  on 
d’Estaing,  'and  remonstrate  against  his  resolution; 
but  the  French  admiral  had  strict  orders  from  his 
government  to  be  very  careful  of  his  fleet ; he  had 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  Howe  had  received 
reinforcements,  and,  very  naturally  caring  more 
for  his  ships  than  for  the  reduction  of  so  insignifi- 
cant a place  as  Newport,  he  adhered  to  his  rcsolu- 

• Sir  John  Barrow,  life  of  Earl  Howe. — Captain  SchoLbrrg, 
Nav.  Chrou. — Ann.  RrgUl. 
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tion  of  getting  to  a place  of  safety.  Sullivan  then 
implored  him  to  leave  at  least  the  French  land 
forces  he  had  on  board.  The  bearer  of  Sullivan's 
letter  was  also  charged  with  a protest  written  in 
angry  terms,  and  complaining  of  the  desertion  of 
the  French,  and  signed  by  all  the  general  officers 
in  Rhode  Island  except  Lafayette.  But  Sullivan's 
entreaties  were  ineffectual ; the  protest  was  consi- 
dered as  insulting,  and  d'Estaing  sailed  away  for 
Boston.  General  Sullivan  then  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  retired  to  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Sir  Robert  Pigott  pursued  him  and  brought  him 
to  battle  on  the  29th  of  August.  The  loss  was 
about  equal ; but  Washington  ordered  Sullivan  to 
evacuate  the  island  immediately,  and  Sullivan 
passed  over  to  the  continent  in  great  haste  nnd 
disorder.  He  cleared  out  just  in  time  ; for  on  the 
following  day  a reinforcement  of  4000  men,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  arrived 
at  Rhode  Island.  Sullivan  attributed  his  failure 
solely  to  the  French,  and  he  published  some  letters 
reflecting  very  severely  on  the  conduct  of  d'Estaing, 
and  inserted  in  an  order  of  the  day  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  been  basely  abandoned  by  their  new 
allien.  These  animosities  rose  to  auch  a height 
that  d’Estuing  was  very  badly  received  at  Boston ; 
tumults  in  the  streets  followed  his  arrival;  the 
Yankee  seamen  hooted  the  French,  and  in  a 
scuffle  between  them  M.  de  Saint  Sauveur,  a 
French  officer,  was  killed.  Some  of  the  hottest 
men  in  congress  took  up  Sullivan's  quarrel  and 
complaints,  and  the  French  alliance,  which  had  re- 
cently been  so  popular  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  which  was  still  so  useful,  was  repro- 
bated and  reviled  with  a truly  democratic  licence 
of  language.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  other 
riots  happened  at  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina, 
between  American  and  French  seamen,  and  they 
did  not  end  till  several  lives  were  lost  on  both 
sides,  in  a hot  fire  of  artillery  and  ship-guns. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  king’s  commissioners 
had  published  certain  strong  reflections  on  the 
perfidy  of  the  French,  which  they  said  was  too 
universally  acknowledged  to  require  any  new  proof. 
Lafayette,  like  a vapouring  coxcomb,  challenged 
Lord  Carlisle  for  these  expressions,  so  dishonour- 
ing to  his  nation ; but  his  lordship  declined  the 
duel,  not  w ithout  marks  of  contempt  for  the  chal- 
lenger. After  relieving  Rhode  Island,  Clinton  re- 
turned towards  New  York  as  far  as  New  Ixmdon, 
on  the  Connecticut  coast,  where  he  proposed 
making  a descent  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a swarm  of  privateers.  But  the  weather  proved 
unfavourable,  and  he  continued  his  voyage  to 
New'  York,  detaching  Major-General  Grey  to 
Buzzard  Bay,  in  Massachusetts,  another  famous 
rendezvous  of  American  privateers.  Grey  per- 
formed this  duty  with  rapidity  and  success  ; — 
he  destroyed  seventy  sail  of  Bhips,  many  store- 
houses and  wharfs ; demolished  a fort  mounting 
eleven  pieces  of  heavy  cannon;  and  then,  pro- 
ceeding to  an  island  called  Martha's  Vineyard, 
he  took  or  burned  several  more  vessels,  dc- 
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stroyed  a salt-work,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  and  furnish  a contribution 
of  10,000  sheep  and  300  oxen,  with  which  season- 
able supply  of  provisions  he  returned  to  New 
York.  Shortly  after,  Major-General  Grey,  who 
had  enjoyed  a great  reputation  for  this  kind  of  en- 
terprises ever  since  his  surprising  General  Wayne 
in  the  wood  near  Brandywine  Creek,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  New  Jersey,  surrounded  an  American 
detachment  at  the  dead  of  night,  killed  most  of 
them,  and  took  the  rest,  including  the  commander, 
Colonel  Baylor,  prisoners ; and  a small  squadron, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Collins,  with  some 
land  troops  on  board  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Ferguson,  not  only  destroyed  a nest  of 
privateers  at  Little  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  but  also  cut  to  pieces  a part  of  the 
legion  of  Count  Pulawski.  These  petty  enterprises 
were  conducted  with  a very  rare  combination  of 
secrecy,  celerity,  bravery,  and  skill ; but  it  was  not 
by  such  operations  that  an  end  was  to  be  put  to 
such  a war.  A far  more  important  operat ion  took 
place  on  the  side  of  Georgia,  and  its  full  succcbs 
gave  a hope  that  the  war,  if  transferred  to  the 
southward,  might  be  more  successful  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  Some  of  these  southern  colonies 
were  a scene  of  anarchy  and  horrible  confusion, 
not  only  the  revolutionists  and  the  royalists  being 
in  arms  against  each  other,  but  province  fighting 
against  province,  sometimes  for  plunder  and  some- 
times for  revenge.  Between  the  people  of  East 
Florida,  who  remained  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  of  Georgia,  who  hail  been  the 
last  to  join  congress,  there  reigned  a demoniac 
hatred,  each  aiming  at  the  conquest  and  occupation 
of  the  territory  of  the  other.  They  had  but  re- 
cently been  combating  with  the  fierceness  of  tiger- 
cats,  when  Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  with  two  batta- 
lions of  British,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four 
battalions  of  North  and  South  Carolina  loyal 
militia,  and  a detachment  of  royal  artillery,  a force 
amounting  altogether  to  3500  men.  It  was  con- 
veyed thither,  and  afterwards  supported,  by  a good 
squadron  under  Sir. Peter  Parker.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's first  object  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  place  was  defended  or  covered,  by 
the  American  general,  Robert  How,  with  about 
1500  men,  who  wrere  daily  expecting  to  be  rein- 
forced. The  whole  country  between  Savannah 
and  the  sea  was  impassable  to  an  army,  being  low, 
marshy,  and  intersected  by  creeks  and  artificial 
water-courses ; and  the  ascent  of  the  river  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  on  account  of  sand-banks  and 
shoals.  Parker  therefore  conveyed  the  troops  up 
the  river,  and  after  some  delays  occasioned  by  the 
vessels  grounding,  he  contrived  to  land  them  at 
a plantation  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  The 
first  men  that  moved  on  from  the  river-bank  were 
a body  of  Highlandera  commanded  by  a Cameron. 
They  had  to  advance  along  a narrow  causeway, 
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with  swAinps  and  ditches  on  either  side,  and  with 
some  higher  ground  at  the  end  of  it,  where  the 
Americans  were  ensconced  in  force.  As  they  drew 
near  the  Americans  received  them  with  a general 
discharge  of  musketry,  which  killed  the  brave 
Captain  Cameron  and  two  of  his  company,  and 
wounded  five  others.  But  the  infuriated  clansmen 
did  not  allow  the  enemy  time  to  re-load ; they  rushed 
upon  them  with  a fierce  cry  for  revenge,  and  mndc 
them  scamper  into  the  woods  at  some  distance. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  on  his  force  even  before 
his  last  division  was  landed  from  the  ships,  and 
presently  fell  upon  How,  who  was  tolerably  well 
posted  outside  of  the  town,  with  swamps,  woods, 
trenches,  or  deep  rice-fields  nearly  all  round  him. 
But  Campbell  discovered  a private  path  leading 
through  the  swamp  which  covered  How’s  right 
flank,  and  he  sent  some  of  his  Highlanders,  light 
infantry,  and  New  York  volunteers  round  by  that 
path  under  the  guidance  of  a negro ; and,  when 
the  Americans  found  their  flank  turned  and  their 
front  assailed  by  British  infantry  and  artillery,  they 
quickly  gave  way  and  ran  for  their  lives.  They 
fled  in  confusion  through  the  town  of  Savannah, 
being  closely  pursued  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
made  many  prisoners.  Before  night  415  of  the 
fugitives,  together  with  38  commissioned  officers, 
were  brought  in  to  Colonel  Campbell,  whose  loss 
did  not  exceed  7 killed  and  19  wounded.  The 
town  and  fort  of  Savannah,  w ith  48  pieces  of  can- 
non. 23  mortars,  817  muskets,  together  with 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  a large  quantity  of 
indigo,  rice,  sugar,  rum,  &c.,  were  the  prize  of  the 
conquerors.  There  was  also  some  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  with  a great  quantity  of  provisions,  tim- 


ber, and  other  materials.  In  less  than  ten  days 
the  remnant  of  Robert  How’s  army  was  driven 
across  the  Savannah  river  into  South  Carolina,  the 
southern  bank  of  that  river  was  secured  for  fifty 
miles  up,  and  a great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
came  in,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George,  and  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
mother-country,  against  which  they  had  half  re- 
luctantly revolted  at  the  beginning.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell had  so  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
many  of  these  Georgians,  that  he  formed  them  into 
mounted  rifle-companies,  to  patrol  the  country  be- 
tween his  head-quarters  and  his  advanced  poBts. 
Other  w ise  regulations  were  adopted  to  tranquillize 
the  province,  and  to  render  the  king’s  government 
popular  in  it.  The  hot  dissenting  ministers,  who 
had  first  preached  the  Georgians  into  insurrection 
and  republicanism,  either  fled  across  the  river,  or 
changed  their  principles  for  the  nonce.  Colonel 
Campbell  did  not  hang  or  banish  them,  os  Wash- 
ington or  congress  had  banished  and  hanged 
royalists  and  quakers  at  Philadelphia.  When 
men’s  blood  was  up,  when  the,  troops  were  exas- 
perated by  long  Buffering  and  an  accumulation 
of  taunts,  insults,  and  injuries,  savage  deeds,  no 
doubt,  were  committed  in  the  field ; but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  urm  of  government  w as 
vindictive  or  cruel,  or  that  the  cool-blooded  severi- 
ties of  the  law  were  brought  in  as  an  appendix  to 
the  hot  cruelties  of  the  soldiery.  The  whole  of 
Georgia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists, 
except  the  town  of  Sunbury,  and  this  place  was 
reduced  by  General  Prevost,  who  had  collected  a 
little  army  in  Florida,  where  the  king’s  banner  had 
all  along  floated,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to 
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Savannah  to  take  the  chief  command.  A number 
of  suffering  royalists  fled  across  the  frontiers  of 
South  Carolina  into  Georgia,  to  seek  refuge  with 
General  Prcvost  or  to  increase  his  force  ; and  not 
a few  of  the  members  of  what  w as  termed  the  aris- 
tocratic party  of  Virginia,  disgusted  w ith  the  new’ 
regulations  of  church  and  state,  and  the  democratic 
constitution  composed  for  the  colony  by  Jefferson, 
retired  to  Savannah,  or  repaired  to  head-quarters 
at  New  York.*  The  animosities  between  Ame- 
ricans of  opposite  parties — between  the  republi- 
cans and  royalists — were  far  fiercer  than  those 
existing  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  ; 
and  a constant  irregular  war  carried  on  between 
them  at  various  points  was  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  the  deepest  atrocity.  The  expelled 
Tories  or  royalists  of  the  back  country  had,  in 
many  instances,  joined  the  savages  of  the  woods,  to 
lead  with  them  a wandering,  precarious  life,  to 
nurse  their  resentments,  and  to  increase  their 
ferocity  by  force  of  habit  and  the  example  of  the 
Indians.  These  refugees  for  political  opinions 
were  dispossessed  of  their  property,  driven  empty- 
handed  from  their  homes ; and  they  considered  it 
a natural  right  to  adopt  all  means  in  their  power 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  or,  at  least,  to  reta- 
liate on  their  brethren  of  the  triumphant  party 
who  had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  out- 
casts and  vagabonds.  These  desperate  men  always 
found  a ready  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, eager  for  spoil,  and,  like  themselves,  athirst 
for  revenge ; they  knew  the  country  they  had 
quitted,  and  where  to  lead  the  Indians  directly  to 
spoil  and  booty,  and  also  how  to  bring  them  otf 
without  danger ; they  had  a list  of  houses  and 
villages  where  their  personal  enemies  resided, 
or  where  property  was  deposited  ; and  they  could 
tell  to  a nicety  what  places  were  strong  and  pre- 
pared for  defence,  and  what  places  weak  and 
defenceless.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  Ame- 
ricans a great  number  of  expeditions  were  under- 
taken and  were  crowned  with  a melancholy  success, 
for  far  more  property  was  destroyed  than  could  he 
carried  ofl',  and  both  they  and  their  allies,  the  red 
men,  revelled  in  blood  and  cruelty.  Nearly  all  the 
new  settlements  at  the  back  of  the  northern  and 
middle  colonies  felt  the  terrible  infliction  of  these 
incursions.  But  there  is  one  particular  place 
which  the  genius  of  the  most  delicate  of  our  living 
poets  lias  made  a sort  of  hallowed  ground — at  least 
in  poetry.  We  need  scarcely  name, 

“ On  Suik|uvluoiui'i  tide,  fair  Wyoming ' " f 

This  naturally  beautiful  district  was  dotted  with 
eight  new  townships,  each  containing  a territory 
of  about  five  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Sus- 
quehanna. The  climate  was  genial,  the  soil  luxu- 
riantly fertile,  and  there  was  that  alternation  of 
hill  and  valley,  wood  and  water,  careful  cultivation 
and  natural  wildness,  which  constitutes  the  most 
picturesque  and  lovely  of  scenery.  But  this  ter- 
restrial paradise  had  been  inhabited  all  along  by 
• SU’dman.  t Thomai  Campbell ; Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
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J unquiet  spirits,  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  establishments  in  war,  and  who  had  been 
obliged  all  along  to  protect  them  with  the  sword. 
Romantic  travellers,  enchanted  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  tranquillity  of  the  spot,  fondly  fancied 
a peaceful,  happy  population,  in  harmony  w ith  the 
scene.  There  could  not  be  a greater  mistake. 

I The  district,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  or 
by  its  geographical  position,  seemed  properly 

! to  belong  to  Pennsylvania  ; but  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  claimed  it  in  virtue  of  an  old  grant, 
and  it  was  first  settled  and  cultivated  “ by  a nu- 
merous swarm  from  the  populous  hive  of  Connec- 
ticut.*’  * The  Pennsylvanians  instantly  set  up 
their  counter-claim,  and  referred  to  maps  and 
their  natural  boundaries  os  the  best  arguments  to 
support  it.  The  Connecticut  men,  who  always  held 
what  they  got  with  great  tenacity,  refused  to  relin- 
quish possession,  and,  after  many  long  and  angry 
debates,  the  two  colonies  actually  went  to  war  with 
one  another  about  Wyoming.  And  these  hostilities 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  were  prose- 
cuted with  such  earnestness,  that  they  lasted  even 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  w ar  with  England, 
and  were  only  suspended  by  the  near  approach  of 
a common  danger.  Several  Pennsylvanian  fami- 
lies had  obtained  a settlement  in  the  district : these, 
like  a very  large  portion  of  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  decided  royalists;  and  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Connecticut 
settlers  entertained  the  same  political  principles. 
But  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  revolutionary  party 
gained  an  ascendancy  which  they  were  incapable 
of  using  with  moderation.  The  fiercest  of  factions 
and  feuds  raged  through  all  the  townships,  convert- 
ing that  little  paradise  into  a very  hell.  These 
violent  animosities  were  not  confined  to  particular 
families  or  places,  or  marked  by  any  line  of  dis- 
tinction ; they  crept  under  every  roof ; they  divided 
father  from  son,  brother  from  brother ; they  made 
an  incessant  jur  and  discord ; they  poisoned  all  the 
sources  of  domestic  happiness,  and  they  converted 
the  denizens  of  the  spot  into  creatures  as  fierce  and 
savage  as  the  red  Indians,  or  the  wild  beasts  that 
had  formerly  occupied  it  or  prowled  over  it.  Such 
was  the  real  condition  of  Wyoming,  which  poets 
and  other-writers  have  described  as  one  of  the 
happiest  spots  of  human  existence!  The  revo- 
lutionary party,  after  oppressing  and  driving  out 
most  of  the  royalists,  sent  a large  reinforcement 
to  serve  in  the  army  of  congress,  and  thus  laid 
themselves  open  to  attack  from  the  savages 
and  from  their  expelled  brethren.  They  had 
built  some  little  forts,  but  these  were  unequal  to 
the  protection  of  the  district,  every  step  of  which 
was  familiar  to  the  exiles  ; and,  as  their  best 
men  had  gone  to  fight  against  the  British,  they 
had  but  indiiferent  garrisons  to  put  into  these 
forts.  They  had  received  repeated  warnings,  but 
they  continued  to  be  obstinately  blind  to  their  dan- 
ger, despising  the  Tory  fugitives,  and  relying  on 
delusive  promises  made  them  by  some  of  the 
* Durkc  in  Apd.  Krg. 
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Indian  tribes.  Early  in  July  they  were  roused 
from  this  dream  of  security  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  800  men  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Of  this  hostile  force  scarcely  more  than  one-half 
were  real  Indians,  the  rest  being  Anglo-Americans 
disguised  as  Indian  warriors.  The  outcasts  from 
Wyoming  had  been  joined  by  fugitive  royalists 
from  other  parts  of  the  back  settlements.  They 
were  reported  to  be  led  by  an  Anglo-American  par- 
tisan called  Colonel  John  Butler — the  same  who 
had  offered  General  Carleton  the  service  of  the 
Indians  in  Canada,  four  years  before — and  by  one 
Brandt,  half  Mohawk  and  half  American,  and  (as 
not  uncommon  with  such  hybrids)  said  to  be  a man 
of  great  cunning  and  ferocity,  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  blood.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  arc 
some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  Brandt  was  a man 
of  this  character,  and  whether  he  was  engaged  at 
all  in  the  fatal  Wyoming  incursion.*  But,  whoever 
were  the  conductors  of  the  expedition,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  monstrous  cruelty — nor  could  less  be 
expected  from  such  a combination  of  evil  passions 
and  habits.  The  imagination  and  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  Americans  were,  however,  employed 
in  the  appalling  narratives,  which  were  soon  after- 
wards spread  through  the  world  ; and  it  is  now 
established  by  the  best  authorities,  that  scarcely 
n tithe  of  the  horrors  that  have  figured  in  many 
books  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  also 
established  ns  an  unquestionable  fact  that  months 
before  the  irruption  into  Wyoming— early  in  the 
spring — congress  had  determined  upon  carrying 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Indians  (how*  mer- 
cilessly such  expeditions  were  conducted  had  been 
proved  the  preceding  year),  and  that  the  design  of 
extermination  had  only  been  suspended  through 
want  of  means  and  the  exigencies  of  war  in 
other  quarters. t On  the  appearance  of  the  hostile 

force  there  were  only  60  American  regulars  in 
the  district,  under  the  commund  of  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  said  to  be  of  the  same  family 
ns  the  Colonel  Butler  that  was  leading  on  the 

• Mr.  Thomas  Camplfe-ll,  who,  in  hi*  Gorirudi*  of  Wyoming,  had 
ninth*  itrnnt'.l  figure  a*  the  hero  of  miarhief.nfti-rwnrils  muife  the  amnuir 
A lOurraUt-  to  the  Imlf  wrte.  In  a note  to  a •nlwwiju.jil  edition  the  ltort 
aaya: — **  Some  yrsra  ■fl**t  ihU  poem  appeared,  the  *ui  of  Brandt,  n 
mart  interesting  and  it«telli<eut  youth,  time  aver  to  I'.nuland.  mil  1 
formed  nn  arquainUmv  with  him.  on  wlileh  I (till  look  hack  with 
pleasure.  He  appuli  J to  my  benw  of  honour  and  justice  ou  his  ow  n 
part  and  on  that  of  hW  muter,  to  retract  the  unfair  n»per»ion»  which, 
ntteonariotu  of  their  unfilrera,  I had  cant  on  hit  father**  memory. 
He  then  referred  mo  to  documents  which  com|  lelety  satisfied  me 
that  the  common  account*  of  Bmndt  » cruelth-s  at  Wyoming,  which 
1 had  found  in  book*  of  travel*,  nnd  in  Adolphus'*  and  similar  Hi* 
toriet  of  Kniflntid,  were  pro**  error*,  and  that,  in  point  of  fad, 
Brandt  wa.oot  even  present  at  tl»at  scene  of  desolation.  It  ia.  tin* 
happily,  fa > Hi  item*  and  A npln- American*  that  we  must  refer  the 
chief  Idatuc  in  this  horrible  bunnm.  1 published  a letter  espreaning 
thi«  belief  in  the  A Vrr  J LmtiUy  Mngnuar,  in  the  year  IMS,  to  which 
I mud  refer  the  reader — if  he  ha*  any  curiosity  on  the  Mthjivt  — tor 
an  antidote  to  my  fanciful  de*rri|dion  of  Brandt.  Among  other  ex - 
prenaron*  tit  you uk  llraudt,  I made  n*e  of  the  following  word*: — 
* Had  I learnt  all  thia  of  your  father  when  I «u  writing  my  poem, 
he  should  n**  have  figured  In  it  a*  the  beTo  of  ml«chiet.‘  It  was  Imt 
Imre  Justice  to  wy  thu*  much  of  a Mohawk  Indian,  who  spoke  Eng- 
lish elrujuently,  and  *ai  thought  capable  of  having  written  a History 
of  the  Hix  Nation*.  I ascertained,  al»>,  Ural  hr  often  strove  to  miti- 
gate the  cruelly  of  Indian  warfare.  The  name  of  Brandt.  therefore, 
retrains  ru  my  poem  a pure  and  declared  eharaeter  of  fiction."  Wash* 
ingtou*  biographer,  Marshall,  wlio  took  great  pains  in  collecting 
authentic  information  concerning  the  Wyoming  iumad,  say*,  how- 
ever, that  " the  Indian  chief  Brandt  ” commanded  the  savages. 
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invaders  ; but  the  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Dennison,  amounted  to  some  300  men. 
The  Indians  and  their  allies  entered  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  near  its  northern  boundary,  and  took 
without  resistance  one  of  the  forts  called  Winter- 
moots,  which  they  burned.  This  was  the  first 
notice  of  their  arrival.  The  militia  and  all  the  in- 
habitants capable  of  bearing  arms  assembled  at 
Forty-fort,  a stronger  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  four  miles  below  the  camp  of  the 
invaders.  Washington  was  actually  sending  some 
regular  troops  to  the  district ; but  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  rashly  resolved,  without  waiting  for  their 
arrival,  to  go  out  from  Forty-fort  and  fight  these 
real  and  sham  Indians.  He  found  them  well 
posted  in  a plain,  partially  covered  with  pine  trees, 
dwarf  oaks,  und  underwood  ; and,  while  he  was 
moving  on  in  single  column,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
fire  of  Indians  from  behind  bushes  and  trees. 
Zebulon  Butler,  however,  formed  into  line ; but 
a hotly  of  Indians  turned  his  left  flank,  which 
was  composed  of  the  militia,  und  poured  a destruc- 
tive fire  on  his  rear.  Upon  this  the  word  “re- 
treat **  w as  heard,  the  militia  broke,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  officers  to 
form  them  again.*  The  sixty  regulars  were  obliged 
to  join  in  the  flight ; but  they  could  not  take  the 
road  by  which  they  had  advanced  ; — the  enemy  was 
in  front,  and  on  one  side  was  a marsh  and  a moun- 
tain, and  on  the  other  the  deep  river.  As  soon  as 
their  line  was  broken  the  Indians  and  their  equally 
6avnge  allies  threw  down  their  rifles  and  muskets, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks.  The 
massacre  became  general — the  cry  for  quarter  and 
for  mercy  was  unheeded.  Rather  less  than  60 
men  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river,  hiding 
in  the  marsh,  or  climbing  the  mountain ; only 
three  prisoners  were  taken  and  preserved  alive  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  force,  regulars  and  militia,  offi- 
cers and  men,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  400, 
were  butchered  on  the  spot.  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler,  who,  as  a regular  officer,  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  more  judgment,  and  Colonel  Dennison, 
the  head  of  the  militia,  hud  the  good  fortune  to 
escape.  Butler,  understanding  that  no  quarter 
would  be  allowed  to  the  troops  of  congress,  fled 
from  Wyoming  with  his  very  few  surviving  men. 
Dennison,  seeing  the  inhabitants  so  terror-struck 
“ that  they  gave  up  the  matter  of  fighting,”  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  the  enemy 
grunted  to  the  inhabitants.  But  these  unfortunate 
people,  dreading  the  vindictive  visitations  of  their 
white  brethren  as  much  as  the  native  fierceness  of 
the  red  men,  generally  abandoned  the  fair  country, 
becoming  in  their  turn  outcasts  ^ and  wanderers, 
without  property  and  without  a home.  The  in- 
vaders collected  stock  and  produce,  seized  upon 
everything  that  was  moveable  and  worth  tlie 
carriuge,  burned  all  the  houses,  levelled  the  forts, 
destroyed  all  the  works  and  improvements  of  man, 
and  then,  on  the  appioach  of  a force  detached  by 

• Marshall,  Life  of  W*a*hington  —Letter  from  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  to  the  Board  of  War,  a*  quoted  by  Marshall 
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Washington,  retreated  back  into  the  wilderness, 
covered  with  human  blood  and  scalps,  loaded  with 
booty,  and  leaving  behind  them  a sadder  wilder- 
ness of  their  own  making — 

" Wlu-o  where  of  yesterday  n garden  bloom'd. 

Death  overspread  hi*  pall,  and  (darkening  itshe*  gloom'd."  * 

The  troops  of  congress  soon  retaliated ; the  regi- 
ments Washington  was  sending  were  reinforced  by 
a great  many  riflemen  of  Morgan’s  corps ; and  they 
rushed  upon  the  Indian  settlements,  destroyed 
their  corn,  burned  their  villnges,  exterminated  all 
they  could  surprise,  and  forced  the  rest  to  retire 
further  from  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies.  The 
red  men  who  escaped  awaited  another  opportunity 
for  revenge. 

After  collecting  his  ships,  scattered  by  the 
storm,  Lord  Howe  went  to  Boston  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  d’Estaing  in  that  water ; but  he 
found  the  anchorage  so  elfcctually  protected  by 
batteries  thrown  up  on  every  point  and  island  in 
the  bay  and  harbour,  as  to  render  any  successful 
attack  on  the  French  quite  impracticable;  and, as 
it  appeared  to  him  from  the  shattered  state  of  his 
Bhips,  and  the  position  taken  up  for  repairing 
them,  that  d’Estaing  had  no  further  intention  of 
engaging  in  active  hostilities,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  where  he  received  his  long- 
coveted  leave  of  absence.  He  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  assembled  at  New  York  to 
Rear-Admiral  Gambier.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Rhode  Island,  to  communicate  with  Vice-Admiral 
Byron,  who  had,  at  last,  come  up  in  person  from 
Halifax,  where  he  had  been  detained  a long  while 

• Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 


in  refitting.  To  Byron  Howe  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  station  as  commandcr-in- 
chicf ; left  Rhode  Island  in  the  * Eagle’  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  arrived  off  Portsmouth  on 
the  25th  of  October,  after  a narrow  escape  from  a 
whole  squadron  of  French  ships  of  the  line  near 
the  chops  of  the  Channel.  The  force  left  under 
Byron  was  very  respectable  ; for  the  fleet,  w hich 
had  been  brought  together,  partly  from  England, 
partly  from  the  West  India  Islands,  and  partly 
from  Hnlifax  and  other  stations,  now  composed  an 
armament  of  ninety-one  sail.  If  one-half  of  this 
force  had  been  collected  on  the  American  const  at 
the  end  of  June,  instead  of  the  end  of  September, 
d’Estaing  must  have  been  intercepted  and  anni- 
hilated, and  numerous  armed  ships,  both  French 
and  Americans,  that  had  been  conveying  stores,  or 
had  been  privateering,  must  also  have  been  taken 
or  destroyed.  The  fleet  now  consisted  of  one  ship 
of  90  guns,  eight  of  74,  seven  of  64,  five  of  50, 
and  three  of  44,  making  twenty- four  sail  of  the 
line,  as  they  were  then  reckoned,  thirty-one  from 
20  to  36  gunB,  twelve  sloops,  and  twenty  armed 
vessels,  bombs,  &c. ; to  which  there  remained  to 
be  added  about  20,000  tons  of  transport  shipping 
for  victualling  and  conveying  the  army.*  With  a 
part  of  this  force  Byron  went  from  Rhode  Island 
bock  to  Boston  to  look  after  the  French  : but  his 
usual  stormy  fortune  went  with  him ; and  he  was 
driven  off  the  coast  by  a violent  hurricane,  in 
which  his  ships  again  suffered  so  much  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  seek  a port  in  order  to  refit.  This 
storm  saved  the  French  fleet ; and  almost  as 
soon  as  it  moderated  d’Estaing  put  to  sea,  in  order 
* Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe. 
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to  undertake  operations  for  conquests  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  which  he  and  his  government  had 
at  least  us  much  at  heart  as  the  success  of  con- 
gress on  the  American  continent.  He  and  his 
countrymen  had,  however,  a very  strong  inclina- 
tion to  recover  Canada  ; they  had  induced  congress 
to  revive  the  scheme  for  invading  that  country, 
without  consulting  Washington  or  a single  mili- 
tary man  of  any  name  ; and  before  quitting  Boston 
d’Estaing  issued  a proclamation  to  the  French 
Canadians,  urging  them  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  English,  and  assuring  them  of  co-operation 
and  the  most  liberal  assistance.  The  proclamation 
was  skilfully  drawn  up,  so  ns  to  avoid  irritating 
the  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  by  appearing  to 
assume  that  the  Canadians  were  to  return  to  their 
old  colonial  connexions  with  King  Louis  and 
France ; hut  this  ambiguity  of  expression  had  the 
effect  of  damping  the  zeal  of  the  Canadians,  who 
had  no  more  love  for  congress  and  the  Americans 
than  they  had  testified  before,  and  who  therefore 
determined  to  remain  quiet  under  the  British  go- 
vernment, which  exercised  no  oppression,  and 
which  still  seemed  strong  enough  to  protect  them 
in  their  obedience.  D'Estaing  stole  out  of  Bos- 
ton on  the  very  same  day  that  Commodore  IJotham 
sailed  from  .Sandy  Hook  to  escort  Major-General 
Grant  with  5000  men,  detached  by  Clinton  to 
protect  our  West  India  Islands.  llotham  had 
only  five  ships  of  the  line,  a bomb  vessel,  and 
some  frigates;  and  with  this  inferior  force,  un- 
known to  him,  and  equally  unknown  to  the  French, 
he  for  several  days  steered  the  eame  course,  and 
moved  on  a parallel  line  with  d’Estaing.  A 
slight  shirting  of  the  wind,  or  the  necessity  of 
tacking,  must  inevitably  have  brought  the  two 
fleets  in  sight  of  each  other ; in  which  ease  the 
chance  of  llotham  and  of  the  5000  land  troops 
with  him  would  have  been  a desperate  one,  as  the 
French  were  so  greatly  superior  in  force.  But  this 
time  a tempest  was  favourable  to  the  English  ; it 
dispersed  d’Estuing’s  ships,  and,  as  llotham,  by  a 
mixture  of  skill  and  good  fortune,  kept  the  Eng- 
lish ships  and  transports  together,  and  on  their 
right  course,  he  made  Barbadoes  in  safety,  and 
joined  Admiral  Barrington  there  on  the  10th  of 
December/  Some  time  before  these  movements, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  breaking  out  of  war  w ith  England,  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies  ,had  been  busied  in  schemes, 
or  in  actual  operations,  for  seizing  all  the  sugar 
islands  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  This  was 
the  pet  project  of  that  portion  of  the  cabinet  of 
Veraadles  who  had  forced  Louis  XVI.  into  hosti- 
lities ; this  was  the  by-game  which  was  to  be  ployed 
under  colour  of  supporting  the  independence  of 
America  and  vindicating  the  wrongs  of  humanity ! 
On  the  7th  of  September  the  Marquis  de  Bouille, 
governor-general  of  Martinique,  landed  with  about 
20<X)  men  on  our  island  of  Dominica,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  different  batteries  and  forts 
by  land,  while  the  frigates  and  privateers,  French 
and  American,  which  had  brought  him  there,  and 
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covered  his  landing,  attacked  by  sea.  The  British 
government,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  island 
in  a time  of  war,  and  the  probability  that  the 
French  w ould  attack  it,  had  sent  a grand  supply  of 
aitillciv  and  stores  to  Dominica;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  forgot  to  send  men  to  man  these  guns : 
the  w hole  force  of  regulars  on  the  island  did  not 
exceed  a hundred  men  ; the  militia,  more  than  half 
blacks,  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  ; and,  after 
a gallant  but  useless  defence  of  some  out-works, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Stcwnrt  capitulated,  and  the 
island  remained  tranquilly  to  the  Marquis  de 
Bouilltf,  who  behaved  w ith  much  gentleness  and 
magnanimity.  As  one  island  was  thus  lost  before 
the  arrival  of  our  troops  from  New  York,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  another  inland  from  the  French  ; 
and,  without  suffering  the  troops  to  land,  Major- 
General  Grant  forthwith  proceeded  from  Barba- 
does to  St.  Lucie,  attended  by  the  joint  squadrons 
of  llotham  and  Barrington.  On  the  13th  of  De- 
cember five  choice  British  regiments,  with  all  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-General  Medows,  were  landed  at  the 
Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  an  inht  in  the  island  of  St. 
Lucie,  and  were  immediately  pushed  forward  to 
i the  hcightB  at  the  end  of  the  inlet,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  French  commandant,  the 
Chevalier  dc  Micnud,  with  the  regular  French 
troops  and  the  militia  of  the  island.  These  posts 
were  difficult  of  access;  the  force  collected  on 
them  was  equal  to  the  whole  of  our  detachment ; 
but  General  Medows,  admirably  seconded  by 
Major  Harris,  who  was  in  the  command  of  the 
grenadiers,  carried  the  posts,  took  a field-piece 
and  a four-gun  battery,  and  drove  Micuud  before 
him.  While  this  was  doing  Brigadier-General 
Prescott  landed  with  five  other  rcgimcnts,*to  recure 
the  whole  of  the  bay,  and  to  establish  posts  to  pre- 
serve a communication  with  Medows.  As  Medow  s 
advanced,  Prescott’s  men  took  possession  of  the 
battery  and  the  posts  left  in  their  rear ; and  Pres- 
cott, with  laudable  precaution  and  industry, 
strengthened  these  places,  and  put  them  in  a state 
of  immediate  defence.  Unthinking  men,  who  only 
saw  the  force  of  the  Chevalier  de  Micoud,  which 
was  retreating  before  them,  blamed  these  opera- 
tions as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  labour ; 
but  Prescott  knew  that  d’Estaing  could  not  be  far 
off  w ith  his  overpowering  fleet,  and  land  troops 
aboard ; that  through  his  superiority  in  ships 
d’Estaing  could  land  his  troops  on  the  island  ; and 
that  even*  possible  precaution  was  advisable.  On 
the  following  morning  Gencrul  Mcdowa  pushed 
still  farther  forward  under  the  heat  of  a scorching 
sun,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  post  of 
the  Yigie,  which  commands  the  north  aide  of  the 
'Cnrenagc  harbour.  Brigadier-General  Sir  Henry 
C alder  occupied  several  other  posts  upon  the 
mountains  which  looked  down  upon  and  com- 
manded the  south  side  of  the  Grand  Cul  dc  Sac  ; 
and  Major-General  Grant,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  lay  on  the  heights  called  the 
Morne  Fortune.  At  this  critical  moment  d’Estaing 
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arrived  off  the  island  with  his  twelve  sail  of  Ute 
line,  a numerous  fleet  of  frigates,  privateers,  and 
transports,  and  a land  force  which  had  been  raised 
hv  a vnrietyof  means  to  nigh  10,000  men,  includ- 
ing at  least  5000  French  veterans.  The  English 
admirals  instantly  collected  all  their  ships  in  the 
Grand  Cul  dc  Sac,  warped  the  transports  into  the 
hottum  of  that  hay  or  inlet,  to  keep  them  as  much 
out  of  danger  as  possible,  and  then  formed  a line 
close  and  compact  right  across  the  mouth  or  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  Our  ships  of  war  consisted 
only  of  the  ‘ Prince  of  Wales,’  of  74  guns;  the 
‘ Boyne,’  of  70 ; the  ‘ St.  Alban’s’  and  1 Nonsuch,’ 
of  64  ; the  ‘ Centurion’  and  ‘ Isis,’  of  50  each ; 
and  three  light  frigates.  It  was  evening  when 
d’Estaing  arrived,  and  he  lay  by  for  the  morning 
light.  It  Was  during  the  night  that  the  English 
sailors,  with  incredible  labour,  completed  the  work 
set  them,  and  that  the  troops,  on  shore  erected  a 
battery  or  two  to  bear  upon  the  approaches  to  the 
Cul  de  Sac.  In  the  looming,  when  d’Estaing 
stood  in,  in  gallant  trim,  for  the  month  of  the  har- 
bour, he  was  saluted  by  a tremendous  fire  from 
these  land-batteries,  which  did  some  mischief  to 
his  own  ship,  the  ‘ Languedoc,’  and  induced  him 
to  haul  off  immediately.  For  some  time  he  hove 
to,  uut  of  the  reach  of  our  guns,  apparently  uncer- 
tain os  to  what  he  should  attempt  next.  At  length, 
however,  lie  bore  down  with  ten  sail  of  the  line 
upon  the  British  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet.  A warm  but  Bhort  conflict  ensued,  and 
then  d'Esluing  hauled  up  again,  being  thoroughly 
repulsed  by  the  well-sustained  fire  of  our  sltipa 
and  land-batteries.  There  wns  then  a pause, 
which  lasted  for  some  hours ; but  nt  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  French  admiral  made  another 
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attempt : bearing  down  in  a different  line  of  battle, 
he  directed  his  efforts  more  to  the  right,  from  the 
leeward  point  of  the  British  line  to  its  centre.  Ilis 
cannonade  was  exceedingly  heavy;  its  whole 
weight  was  concentrated  within  u narrower  space 
than  before,  and  the  whole  attack  was  better  sup- 
ported and  of  longer  duration : but  he  could  mukc 
no  impression  ; his  own  ships  began  to  fall  into 
disorder,  and  he  retired  from  the  action  with  very 
considerable  loss.  On  the  following  day  d’Estaing 
showed  a disposition  to  hazard  another  attack,  but 
he  soon  plied  to  windward  and  anchored  off  Gros 
Islet,  alwut  two  leagues  to  the  northward  ; and  on 
the  following  morning,  confident  of  winning  by 
his  troops  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  his  ships, 
he  landed  his  soldiers  in  a bay  between  Gros  Islet 
and  the  Carenagc  Bay.  Five  thousand  picked 
troops  of  France  were  thus  thrown  between  Gene- 
ral Grant  on  the  Morne  Fortune,  and  Brigadier 
Medows  on  the  Vigie,  a sort  of  • peninsula. 
D’Estaing  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct 
his  entire  force  against  Medows,  whom  he  had 
cut  off  from  any  support  from  the  other  division  of 
the  British.  Medows  had  only  1300  men,  with  two 
twelve-pounders  (which  Micoud  had  left  behind) 
and  four  six-pounders,  to  defend  the  critical  posi- 
tion upon  which  the  safety  of  both  fleet  and 
army  might  be  said  to  depend ; but  his  small  force 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  veterans — of 
some  of  the  best  troops  that  had  been  serving  in 
America;  and,  notwithstanding  their  little  suc- 
cess, there  were  none  better  in  the  world.  The 
French  marched  up  to  the  attack  with  their  usual 
vivacity,  being  the  bolder  on  this  occasion  from  a 
belief  that  half  of  the  troops  in  their  front  were 
only  men  of  colour  collected  in  the  neighbouring 
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islands.*  The  British  reserved  their  fire  till  the 
French  were  almost  upon  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns ; but  then  there  was  a crash  and  roar  of 
musketry  nnd  artillery,  followed  closely  by  a 
bayonet  charge,  which  drove  the  enemy  fairly  off 
the  ground.  D’Estaing  formed  again,  and,  while 
the  rest  of  his  army  kept  watch  on  General  Grant, 
he  made  two  other  atttacks  upon  Medows  with  his 
5000  men.  But  he  was  foiled  and  lieaten  by  the 
gallant  1300;  nnd  when  the  British  division 
had  expended  nearly  their  last  cartridge  he  went 
about  with  all  that  was  left  of  his  column,  the 
French  retreating  as  fast  as  their  sense  of  honour 
would  allow — “ a feeling  which  the  gallant  soldier 
has  even  to  the  death,  that  his  enemy  may  not  dis- 
grace him  with  the  name  of  runaway. *'t  The  loss 
the  French  had  sustained  was  tremendous,  exceed- 
ing in  amount  the  whole  number  of  British  en- 
gaged : 400  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot ; 
500  were  so  desperately  wounded  as  to  be  rendered 
incapable  of  service,  and  600  more  were  slightly 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  wonder- 
fully small ; and,  though  many  were  wounded,  not 
n single  British  officer  lost  his  life  in  this  memo- 
rable action.  Harris,  whose  bravery  was  conspi- 
cuous even  where  all  were  brave,  says  decidedly 
that  the  twelve- pounders,  previously  taken  from 
the  Chevalier  de  Micoud,  determined  the  fate  of 
the  dny.  D’Estaing  continued  ten  days  longer  on 
the  island  in  a state  of  irresolution  and  inactivity : 
he  dart'd  not  attempt  another  attack  on  Barrington 
nnd  the  fleet,  nnd  he  had  had  quite  enough  of  the 
land  troops,  who,  moreover,  strengthened  their 
positions,  and  threw  up  some  very  deterring  bat- 
teries. At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, he  embarked  his  army  and  left  the  island 
to  its  fate,  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
swarm  of  American  privateers,  who  had  hoped  to 
share  in  the  spoil,  if  not  in  the  glory  of  the  enter- 
prise. As  his  fleet  disappeared,  the  Chevalier  dc 
Micoud  descended  from  some  heights  to  which  he 
had  retired,  came  into  the  British  camp  with  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  islund,  and  signed  a 
capitulation  with  General  Grant,  who  accorded 
very  mild  and  favourable  conditions.  Thus  was 
Dominica  lost  and  St.  Lucie  won.J 

In  consequence  of  the  large  drafts  made  upon  it 
for  service  in  Rhode  Island,  Georgia,  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  army  at  New  York  did  nothing  more 
this  year ; and  Washington,  who  had  his  head- 
quarters at  White  Marsh,  was  equally  inactive : 
he  would  not  venture  to  attack  the  British  on  York 
I slant!,  but  retired  rather  early  into  winter-quar- 
ters. The  main  body  of  the  Americans  was  can- 
toned in  Connecticut,  on  both  sides  the  North 
River,  about  West  Point  and  at  Middlebrook:  I 
light  troops  were  stationed  nearer  the  British 
lines ; nnd  the  cavalry  were  drawn  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  recruit  the  horses  for 
the  next  campaign.  A considerable  portion  of 
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the  men  were  again  hulled;  but  by  means  of  the 
supplies  sent  from  France,  they  were  tolerably  well 
provided  with  clothes  and  blankets,  and  other- 
wise enabled  to  pass  the  winter  with  comparative 
comfort.*  Soon  after  his  very  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Island,  the  Marquis  dc  Lafayette 
prepared  to  return  to  Europe ; but  his  departure 
was  delayed  by  a dangerous  illness  till  the  end  of 
the  year.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  re- 
turned merely  to  offer  his  sword  to  hia  own  sove- 
reign, who  was  now  engaged  as  a principal  in  the 
war,  and  to  induce  the  French  court  to  send  more 
considerable  succours  to  congress,  without  any  view 
to  the  conquest  or  appropriation  of  Canada ; but 
congress  certainly  continued  to  occupy  their  minds 
with  a grand  Canadian  expedition ; and,  as  we 
believe,  both  the  marquis  and  his  court  continued 
to  look  with  an  eager  eye  to  their  old  colony. 
Washington,  however,  very  decidedly  op|K>scd  any 
operations  upon  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  have 
mentioned  that  congress  hsd  revived  their  plan 
before  making  any  communication  of  it  to  their 
commandcr-in-chief,  although  they  certainly  con- 
sulted with  Lafayette,  t In  pursuance  of  this  very 
extensive  plan  of  operations,  one  corps  was  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Wyoming  against  Detroit  and 
Niagara  ; another  corps  wni  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Mohawk  River  during,the  w inter,  and  to  he  power- 
fully reinforced  in  the  spring,  when  it  was  to  seize 
Oswego  and  secure  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario, 
with  vessels  built  on  the  hanks,  as  had  been  done 
by  the  British  under  Carleton  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain ; and  another  corps  whs  to  penetrate  into 
Canada  by  the  old  route  pursued  by  Montgomery, 
whilst  still  another  was  to  throw  itself  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  Moreover,  the  conquest  of 
Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  occupation  of  New- 
foundland— where  in  the  course  of  this  vear  the 
English  shipping  had  destroyed  the  fishing  settle- 
ments allowed  the  French  by  the  lost  treat?  of 
peacej — was  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the'sulaluing 
of  Canada ; so  that  not  a spot  of  earth  in  North 
America  was  to  he  left  under  the  British  flag. 
For  these  great  ends  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  mar- 
quis were  to  request  Louis  XVI.  to  furnish  a 
well-appointed  army,  which  was  to  sail  from  Brest 
under  convoy  of  a good  fleet,  and  to  commence  its 
operations  with  the  reduction  of  Halifax  and  Que- 
bec. It  was  not  till  the  month  of  October  thnt 
this  magnificent  plan  was  transmitted  to  Washing- 
ton, who  at  one  glance  saw  the  absurdity  and 
danger  of  entering  upon  it.  It  came  to  him  from 
congress  with  a request  or  order  that  he  would 
forward  it  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  Lafayette,  together 
with  any  observations  he  might  have  to  offer  upon 
it.  Instead  of  complying,  Washington  instantly 
set  himself  to  work  to  drive  the  whole  scheme  out 
of  the  heads  of  the  men  who  had  framed  it.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  he  was  more  awake  than  con- 
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grew  to  the  danger  of  bringing  back  the  French  in 
force  as  neighbours— neighbours  with  whom  the 
Americans  had  never  been  able  to  live  in  peace 
and  amity.  The  old  popular  feeling  had  blazed 
out  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  and  was  raging 
at  the  very  moment  that  congress  were  devising 
their  grand  scheme : the  New  Englanders  had 
been  disquieted  by  the  arrival  of  the  inconsiderable 
land  force  which  d’Estaing  brought  with  him;  their 
antipathies  showed  themselves  on  every  occasion, 
and  many  of  their  chiefs  and  leaders  had  clamor- 
ously asserted  the  principle  that  no  French  troops 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  land  in  their  colonics. 
Indeed,  in  not  a few  instances  the  arrival  of  the 
white  flag,  which  all  the  men  of  a certain  age  had 
looked  upon  with  hatred  and  horror  in  their  youth, 
and  which  many  of  them  had  fought  against, 
effected  a partial  conversion  to  the  old  national 
flag  of  Britain.  Washington,  however,  in  treating 
the  question  merely  in  a military  point  of  view, 
advanced  very  strong  and  [convincing  arguments 
against  the  grand  scheme.  He  paid  an  unwilling 
homage  to  the  naval  force  of  England ; he  stated 
that  w ith  our  decided  superiority  at  sea  we  could 
not  fail  of  destroying  or  shutting  up  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  any  fleet  or  fleets  that  should  enter  it ; 
he  reminded  congress  that  their  ow  n soil  was  not 
yet  free  from  occupation  ; that  Clinton  had  an 
army  nearly  as  strong,  even  numerically,  as  his 
own,  while  some  of  their  provinces  were  still 
wavering  and  unsettled,  and  the  whole  country  was 
open  on  its  sea-board  to  attack.  He  further  showed 
them  that  their  plan  consisted  of  too  many  parts, 
to  he  prosecuted  from  Europe  as  well  os  from 
America,  by  land  as  well  as  by  water,  so  that  an 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole,  and  a per- 
fect coincidence  of  events,  could  not  be  counted 
upon.  He  added  to  his  long  letter  to  congress 
that  lie  had  disobeyed  their  order  for  delivering 
the  plan  to  Lafayette,  because  he  considered  it  re- 
plete with  hazard,  mischief,  and  danger.*  Con- 
gress then  receded  so  far  as  to  resolve  that  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  waa  not  to 
he  undertaken  until  the  United  States  were  evacu- 
ated by  the  Britiah  troops  : but  they  were  sanguine 
in  their  expectations  that  this  evacuation  would 
take  place,  without  fighting,  the  next  spring ; and 
their  report  concluded  with  recommending  41  that 
the  general  should  be  directed  to  write  to  the 
Marquis  dc  Lafayette  on  that  subject ; and  also 
to  write  to  the  minister  of  these  States  at  the  court 
of  Versailles  very  fully,  to  the  end  that  eventual 
measures  might  be  taken,  in  case  an  armament 
should  be  sent  from  France  to  Quebec,  for  co-ope- 
rating therewith,  to  the  utmost  degree  which  the 
finances  and  resources  of  these  States  will  admit.” 
In  reply  to  this  embarrassing  communication, 
Washington  wrote  a still  stronger  letter,  imploring 
congress  to  let  the  correspondence  with  France 
and  the  whole  scheme  drop  for  the  present ; and 
nt  the  end  of  his  remonstrance  he  requested  that 
they  would  grant  him  a personal  interview,  where- 
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in  he  might  fully  explain  the  state  of  the  army 
and  every  other  particular.  Notwithstanding 
their  hot  party  divisions,  congress  assented  to  this 
request ; appointed  a committee  to  confer  fully 
with  the  commandcr-in-chicf ; and  on  the  let  of 
January,  shortly  after  Washington’s  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  the  committee  agreed  in  a report — 
“ that  the  plan  proposed  by  congress  for  the  eman- 
cipation  of  Canada  in  co-operation  with  an  army 
from  France,  and  the  negotiations  upon  that  point 
with  ,the  court  of  Versailles,  should  be  deferred 
until  circumstances  rendered  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  more  certain,  practicable,  ami 
effectual.”  The  state  of  their  finances,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  army,  the  want  of  proper  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
wdth  a regular  army  by  land,  the  great  naval  supe- 
riority of  England,  the  hostile  temper  of  the  sur- 
rounding Indian  tribes,  and  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  sea-coasts  and  frontiers,  were  laid  down  as 
so  many  strong  arguments  for  giving  up  the  great 
enterprise,  which  w as,  however,  to  lie  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  : and  the  report  further  said  that 
every  preparation  would  be  mude,  nevertheless, 
for  acting  with  vigour,  and  every  favourable  inci- 
dent embraced  with  alacrity  to  facilitate  and  hasten 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  Canada.”  On 
Lafayette's  arrival  in  France  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received  by  nil  the  war  party.  44  I had  the 
honour,”  he  says,  in  his  old  French  style,  44  of 
being  consulted  by  all  the  ministers,  and,  what 
was  far  better,  embraced  by  all  the  ladies.  Those 
embraces  lasted  but  one  day ; but  I retained  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  the  confidence  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  1 enjoyed  both  favour  at  the  court  of 
Versailles  and  popularity  at  Paris.  I was  the 
theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle.”  As  a show 
of  royal  displeasure  for  his  disobedience  in  first 
going*  to  America,  he  was  ordered  not  to  quit  Paris 
for  some  days,  and  to  avoid  those  places  in  which 
the  public  44  might  consecrate  his  disobedience  by 
their  loud  applause.”*  But  the  young  queen 
showed  him  much  favour,  and  at  her  intercession 
he  was  almost  immediately  honoured  with  the 
command  of  the  dragoons  of  the  king’s  guard. 
Many  brilliant  fetes  were  given  in  honour  of  his 
return,  and  at  these  entertainments  Franklin  was 
generally  at  his  side,  to  take  advantage  of  Frenci)i 
enthusiasm,  and  to  put  in  his  witty  mot. 

The  commissioners  of  George  III.  gave  up  their 
useless  task,  and  returned  to  Europe  before  the 
French  marquis.  One  of  their  number — Governor 
Johnstone— who  had  been  a strenuous  advocate  in 
the  British  parliament  for  the  rights  (far  short  of 
independence)  originally  claimed  by  the  Ame- 
ricana, had  behaved  writh  remarkable  indiscretion, 
by  opening  a private  correspondence  with  some  old 
American  friends  who  were  now  sitting  in  con- 
gress. He  meanly  flattered  the  pride  of  these  men 
by  comparing  them  with  the  heroic,  upright  sena- 
tors of  ancient  Rome;  and  then  he  held  forth 
prospects  of  honour  and  wealth  to  these  patriots  if 
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they  would  forward  the  plan  of  reconciliation, 
which  looked  bo  like  an  indirect  offer  of  bribes, 
that  the  members  of  congress  may  be  excused  for 
giving  it  that  interpretation.'  * In  a letter  to  Robert 
Morris,  Johnstone  said — “ I believe  the  men  who 
have  conducted  the  affairs  of  America  incapable  of 
being  influenced  by  improper  motives.  But  in  all 
such  transactions  there  is  a risk,  and  I think  that 
whoever  ventures  should  be  secured,  at  the  same 
time  that  honour  and  emolument  should  naturally 
follow  the  fortune  of  those  who  have  steered  the 
vessel  in  the  storm,  and  brought  her  safely  to  port. 
I think  that  Washington  and  the  president  have  a 
right  to  every  favour  that  grateful  nations  can  be- 
stow, if  they  could  once  mure  unite  our  interests, 
and  spare  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war.  I 
wish,  above  all  things,  to  see  you,  and  hope  you 
will  so  contrive  it.  l)o  not  think  Great  Britain  is 
so  low ; remember  she  never  can  be  lower  than 
you  were  at  Trenton.  It  is  the  same  blunderers 
who  produced  the  war  who  have  conducted  it. 
When  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  roused,  believe  me 
she  can  make  struggles  that  few  have  conceived, 
but  which  I should  be  sorry  to  see  exerted  on  such 
an  occasion.”  He  wrote  another  letter  to  Henry 
Laurens,  another  old  friend,  and  now  president  of 
congress,  hoping  that  the  commissioners  would 
not  be  sent  back  without  a hearing,  and  that  he 
(Governor  Johnstone)  from  private  friendship 
might  be  permitted  to  see  the  country  and  the 
worthy  characters  Bhe  had  exhibited  to  the  world. 
Both  these  letters  were  immediately  laid  before 
congress,  and  both  friends  returned  very  cold  and 
haughty  answers.  Congress  passed  n resolution, 
“ That,  whereas  many  letters  addressed  to  indivi- 
duals of  the  United  States  had  been  lately  received 
from  England  through  the  conveyance  of  the  aiemv, 
and  were  found  to  contain  ideas  insidiously  calcu- 
lated to  divide  and  delude  the  good  people,  it 
should  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  authorities  of  the  several  States  to 
exercise  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  put  a 
stop  to  so  dangerous  and  criminal  a correspond- 
ence; and  that  the  commander-in-ehief  and  the 
commander  in  every  military  department  should 
be  directed  to  carry  the  necessary  measures  into 
execution.”  A short  time  after  this,  Mr.  Read,  a 
general  officer  and  member  of  congress,  with 
whom  also  Governor  Johnstone  had  been  corre- 
sponding, stated  in  his  place  that  a direct  offer 
had  been  made  to  him  by  a third  person,  of  n con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  of  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  if  he  would  co-operate  with  the 
commissioners  in  restoring  harmony  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Read  advanced 
no  proof,  and  congress  required  none.*  They  m- 


* ttswt’s  »'»>  «"  M Ciriou.  at  it  was  thort,  sod  it  <n,  Imnrotad. 
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Mid  that  her  offer  «u  lO.wtol.  in  mill.  and  nn\  office  it.  ihr  ro|n 
nios  the  kiug  could  bestow.  To  such  * person  and  Mich  tin  offer -if 
there  were  really  tiny  such -the  proper  reply  wo., 1,1  have  been  a 
U«Sh;  but  R.-n,l  n poite.!  to  rougre*.  Unit  he  told  the  Indy  * he 
not  worth  purchasing;  but  .itch  »«  he  «««,  the  king  of  Groat 
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Btantly  published  Governor  Johnstone’s  private 
letters  and  the  conversation  which  Read  said  had 
lieen  held  with  him,  and  they  declared  that  these 
were  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  their  honour  to  hold  any  manner  of 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  said  George 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  especially  to  negotiate  with  him 
upon  affairs  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in- 
terested. The  governor  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  commission,  declaring  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  find  congress  inclined  to  retract  their  former 
declaration  and  to  negotiate  with  others.  In  a 
public  act  executed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  he 
severely  recriminated  on  congress,  and  charged 
them  with  laying  hold  of  this  pretext,  to  avoid  re- 
turning an  answer  to  a requisition  just  made  them 
by  the  king*s  commissioners  on  the  subject  of  the 
detention  of  General  Burgovne’s  army,  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  a former  occasion  they  had  passed 
resolutions  about  the  cnrtouche-boxes  of  that  army, 
to  afford  a seeming  justification  for  breaking 
through  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  To  complete 
the  childish  part  of  his  performance,  he  declared 
in  all  quarters  by  tongue  and  by  pen,  and  in  letters 
to  his  ci-devant  friends,  that  lie  had  been  altoge- 
ther mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  them,  and  of  the 
body  politic  to  which  they  belonged  ; that,  so  far 
from  being  high-minded  patriots,  senators  like  the 
old  Romans,  they  were  a selfish  and  malicious  set  of 
men,  who,  to  work  out  their  own  spite  and  aggran- 
dizement, would  rather  sell  their  country  to  a French 
despot  than  reunite  with  the  most  free  country  in 
the  world,  w'hich  was  ready  to  grant  them  every 
advantage,  and  far  more  than  they  had  themselves 
demanded  or  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  The  other  commissioners — Lord  Car- 
lisle, Mr.  Eden,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton — trans- 
mitted a declaration  to  congress,  solemnly  stating 
that  they  were  utter  strangers  to  the  private  letters 
and  offers,  and  to  the  several  things  with  which 
Governor  Johnstone  w'os  charged,  until  they  had 
seen  them  published  in  the  newspapers ; that  they 
neither  meant  to  admit  the  construction  put  upon 
those  letters,  nor  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Johnstone,  whose  abilities 
and  integrity  required  no  vindication  from  them  ; 
hut  that,  in  justice  to  him  and  to  themselves,  ami 
for  the  honour  of  the  commission,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare  that,  in  all  the  conversations 
held  with  him  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  the 
principle  of  his  reasoning  seemed  to  he,  that  the 
terms  which  they  were  empowered  to  offer  to  Ame- 
rica were  calculated  to  promote  and  establish  liberty. 


Britain  wax  not  rich  enough  to  do  it.”  On  departing  from  America. 
Governor  Johnstone  wrote  to  Or.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  aide  and 
high-minded  secretary  of  (the  rommiainn,  denying  the  truth  of 
Read's  story.  Ferguson  published  the  letter  in  too  newspaper*, 
stating  that  the  governor  bad  placed  in  his  hands  proof*  and  docu- 
ment*. which  hr  was  prevented  from  publishing  only  bv  the  fear  i»r 
exposing  indiv  iduals  to  the  persecution  and  vengeance  of  cougre««. 
This  same  Read,  two  years  before,  had  written  to  a me  miter  of  con- 
great— *' Had  I known  the  true  posture  of  alfairs.no  consideration 
would  hair  tempted  me  to  I lave  taken  an  active  part  in  tl*i»  won- 
and  this  sentiment  is  universal.” — fatten  in  .4lmyr,‘ $ IUmembnmrcr, 
i n Ann.  nnrt  t»  Wwrfw’l  Hitt.  Amrr.  Ref. 
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peace,  opulence,  and  security,  and  that  no  other 
political  connexion  or  form  of  government  could 
he  so  advantageous  to  the  American  people  as 
their  re-union  with  England.  In  the  same  decla- 
ration the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  enforce 
their  former  argument,  that  the  connexion  with 
France  was  full  of  danger,  and  not  very  accept- 
able to  the  mass  of  the  American  people — that 
the  interference'  of  that  power  proceeded  rather 
from  enmity  to  Great  Britain  than  friendship  to 
America,  and  was  merely  intended  to  prolong  a 
contest  equally  injurious  to  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies,  and  to  frustrate  the  effects 
of  the  liberal  concessions  offered  by  the  British 
government.*  Congress  had  all  along  greatly 
feared  the  effect  of  this  reasoning  upon  the  popular 
mind.  On  a* former  occasion,  when  similar  reflec- 
tions were  made  in  a paper  from  the  commission- 
ers, the  majority  were  exasperated,  and,  pretending 
a lively  regaril  for  the  honour  of  their  new  ally, 
the  French  king,  they  suspended  the  reading  of 
the  clause  by  a direct  vote.t  The  present  decla- 
ration of  the  commissioners  was  accompanied  with 
a copy  of  their  former  remonstrance  on  the  deten- 
tion of  Burgoync’s  troops  ; and  these  were  the  last 
paj>cr8  they  addressed  to  congress.  The  majority 
of  that  body  had  hoped  that  nil  the  commissioners 
would  have  been  tired  out  before  this  time,  and 
would  have  broken  off  their  baffled  attempts, — a 
result  which  they  most  earnestly  wished,  as  they 
well  knew  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  colonies 
there  was  still  a moderate  party,  more  considerable 
by  their  projierty  and  character  than  by  their 
number, — though  this,  in  many  instances,  was 
large, — who  thought  that  the  terms  offered  by  the 
commissioners  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  the  con- 
nexion with  the  French  set  aside  at  once  as  in- 
compatible and  dangerous';  or  that,  since  America 
could  not  achieve  her  independence  without  the 
assistance  of  the  French  king,  and  without  long 
years  of  war,  it  was  better  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  England,  whose  terms  nnd 
conditions  would  leave  them  virtually  in  a state  of 
independence — a sovereign  state  in  almost  every- 
thing except  the  name.  Congress  were  also 
anxious  to  be  quit  of  the  discussions  about  the 
convention  of  Saratoga,  the  infraction  of  which 
would  not  well  bear  public  discussion.  But,  ns 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Eden  kept  their  temper, 
and  persevered  after  a torrent  of  abuse  poured 
upon  them  by  the  newspapers  of  congress,  and  by 
the  whole  republican  press,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  return  an  nnswer  to  the  commission- 
ers on  the  detention  of  Bnrgoyne’s  army.  Without 
attempting  to  repel  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  of  having  violated  the  laws  of  nations  nnd 
the  honour  of  war,  they  again  laid  hold  of  a sub- 
terfuge, and,  adhering  to  their  former  resolution, 
they  passed  another  on  the  4th  of  September, 
which  imported  that  no  ratification  of  the  convcn- 

• IKx'iinicntt  in  Ana.  Regiflt.,  Aimin'*  Bemembrfflicfr,  Slrdaua, 
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tion  of  Saratoga  that  might  he  tendered  by  the 
commissioners  in  consequence  of  powers  which 
might  reach  that  case  by  construction  and  impli- 
cation, or  which  might  subject  the  transaction  to 
the  future  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  could  he  accepted.  It 
must  he  remembered  that,  in  the  convention  be- 
tween Gates  and  Burgoyne,  there  was  nothing  about 
a ratification,  which  was  an  after-thought  of  con- 
gress, adopted,  together  with  the  objection  about 
the  old  cartouche- boxes,  to  give  some  colour  and 
disguise  to  their  breach  of  faith  in  setting  aside 
what  their  general,  with  proper  powers  for  all 
such  purposes,  had  agreed  to.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  their  last  resolution  was  adopted  with- 
out making  the  least  inquiry  into  the  powers  under 
which  the  commissioners  offered  to  renew  the 
convention  ; and  that,  for  anything  congress  knew 
to  the  contrary,  the  commissioners  might  have  had 
special  authority  delegated  to  them  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose,  and  independent  of  their  general 
commission.  The  British  commander-in-chief 
had  now  actually  such  powers  of  ratification  ; and, 
to  drive  congress  from  every  subterfuge,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  on  the  19th  of  September,  transmitted  to 
them  an  extract  from  an  instruction  sent  to  him 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  Lord  George  Germaine, 
by  which  he  was  authorised,  in  express  terms,  to 
demand  the  performance  of  the  convention  ns 
made  with  Burgoyne ; nnd,  if  required,  to  renew 
and  ratify  in  the  king’s  name,  all  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  it.  It  would  have  been  a curious 
calculation,  beforehand,  to  | guess  how  congress 
would  get  over  this  last  decisive  letter,  which  en- 
tirely did  away  with  their  former  objection  as  to 
the  ratification  by  the  British  government,  and 
which  left  them  absolutely  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  except  the  old  cartouche-boxes.  But  what 
they  really  did  was,  to  take  exception  at  some 
warm,  but  not  unmannerly,  expressions  in  Clin- 
ton’s letter,  by  which  that  general  meant  to  convey 
the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  honour- 
able soldiers  by  the  breach  of  the  convention 
and  the  false  accusations  against  gallant  troops  ; 
and,  with  a wondrous  assumption  of  dignity,  these 
equivocators  and  jugglers  directed  their  secretary 
to  w'ritc  to  the  British  general  “ that  congress 
gave  no  answer  to  insolent  letters.”  But  the  sub- 
stantial answer  of  congress  was,  their  continuing 
to  detain  Burgoyne’s  army  ! * 

Thus  ended  all  negotiation  with  congress.  The 
commissioners,  with  considerable  effect,  appealed 
to  the  American  ]>cople,  in  order,  principally,  to 
keep  alive  their  aversion  to  the  French ; and  the 
writing-men  of  congress  set  themselves  to  work  to 
counteract  these  appeals — to  prove  to  the  people 
that  the  United  States  could  not  in  honour  break 
their  alliance  with  France  ; that  the  British  com- 
missioners were  attempting  to  delude,  to  bribe, 
and  corrupt ; and  that  nothing  but  what  was  good 
and  honourable  could  be  expec  ted  from  the  French 
connexion  and  a manly  perseverance  in  the  war. 

• Si^d-nun. 
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On  the  3rd  of  October  the  commissioners  issued  n 
manifesto  and  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonics,  of  every  rank  and  denomination.  In 
this,  their  Iasi  paper,  they  recapitulated  all  that 
they  had  done  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
mission,  and  the  refusal  of  congress  even  to  open 
a conference  with  them.  They  again  declared  to 
the  members  of  congress,  that  they  were  ready  to 
concur  in  all  satisfactory  and  just  arrangements 
for  securing  to  them  and  their  respective  consti- 
tuents the  rc-cstablishmcnt  of  peace,  with  the  ex- 
emption from  any  imposition  of  taxes  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  and  the  irrevocable 
enjoyment  of  every  privilege  consistent  with  that 
union  of  interests  and  force  on  which  their  mutual 
prosperity  and  the  safety  of  their  common  religion 
and  liberty  depended.  They  again  asserted  that 
congress  were  not  authorised  by  their  constitution 
either  to  reject  their  offers  without  the  previous 
consideration  and  consent  of  the  several  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  their  constituents,  or  to  refer 
the  commission  to  jjrefcndeil  foreign  treaties, 
which  they  knew  were  dclurivcly  obtained  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  had  never  yet  been  fairly 
ratified  by  the  American  people : and  they  once 
more  reminded  the  members  of  congress  that  they 
were  responsible  to  their  own  countrymen,  to  the 
world,  and  to  God,  for  the  continuance  of  this  w nr, 
and  for  all  the  miseries  with  which  it  must  be 
attended.  They  called  upon  the  general  assem- 
blies and  conventions  of  the  different  colonies  and 
provinces,  and  separately  made  them  the  offers 
which  they  had  originally  transmitted  to  congress; 
and  they  urged  them  to  meet  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  w liethcr  every  motive,  poli- 
tical as  well  as  moral,  should  not  lead  them  to 
embrace  the  occasion  of  cementing  a free  and  firm 
coalition  with  Great  Britain.  “ It  has  not  been, 
nor  is  it,”  continued  the  commissioners,  **  our 
w ish  to  seek  these  objects  by  fomenting  popular 
divisions  and  partinl  cabals  ; we  think  such  con- 
duct would  be  ill-suited  to  the  generous  offers 
made,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  king 
and  the  stule  which  makes  them.  But  it  is  both 
our  wish  and  our  duty  to  encourage  and  support 
any  man,  or  bodies  of  men,  in  their  return  of  loy- 
alty to  our  sovereign  ond  of  affection  to  our  fellow- 
subjects.**  They  next  told  the  Americans,  with 
whom  the  honours  of  a military  life  had  become  an 
object, — and  this  was  the  case  with  many,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  the  highest  of  those  honours 
had  had  no  small  weight  in  hurrying  on  the  re- 
volution,— that  they  might  seek  those  distinctions 
under  the  banners  of  England,  and  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  United  Empire  against  their 
mutual  und  natural  enemy : they  told  the  pro- 
iWsorsof  religion  that  the  foieign  power  w ith  which 
congress  whs  endeavouring  to  connect  them  had 
ever  been  averse  to  toleration  ; they  told  the  agii- 
culturists,  the  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  that 
their  leaders  w ere  involving  them  in  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  without  having  either  a just  object  to 
pursue  or  a subsisting  grievance  which  might  not 
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instantly  be  redressed.  They  affirmed  that  the 
whole  nature  and  manner  of  conducting  this  war 
must  be  cl  anged  since  France  had  entered  into  the 
quarrel ; that  the  policy  as  well  as  the  l»eoevolence 
of  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  checked  the  extreme* 
of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a people  still 
considered  os  fellow -subjects,  and  to  desolate  a coun- 
try which  was  expected  to  become  again  a source 
of  mutual  advantage ; hut  now  that  America  was 
professing  the  unnatural  design,  not  only  of 
estranging  herself  from  England,  but  of  mortgag- 
ing herself  and  her  resources  to  the  enemy  of  both, 
the  whole  contest  was  altered,  and  the  question 
now  would  be  how  far  Great  Britain  might,  44  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  destroy  or  render  useless 
a connexion  contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France.**  As  to  the  sine  qua  non 
of  congress — the  recognition  of  independence — 
they  declared  that  they  neither  possessed  nor  ex- 
pected powers  for  that  purpose ; and  that,  if  Great 
Britain  could  ever  have  svuk  w lore  as  to  adopt 
such  a measure,  they  would  not  have  been  instru- 
ments in  making  a concession  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  calamitous  to  the  colonics  and 
disgraceful  as  w ell  os  calamitous  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  called  to  the  mind  of  the  colonists  their 
own  solemn  appeals  to  Heaven  in  the  beginning 
of  this  contest,  that  they  took  up  arms  only  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  ; and  that  it  would  be  their 
wish,  as  well  ns  their  interest,  to  remain  for  ever 
connected  with  Great  Britain:  they  asked  them 
whether  all  their  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  had 
not  been  redressed  ; and  they  insisted  that  the 
offers  they  had  made  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
cither  in  point  of  immediate  liberty  or  permanent 
security.  Notw  ithstanding  all  the  obstructions  and 
insults  w hich  they  had  encountered,  they  still  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  their  pacific  powers,  and  to  treat  not  only  with 
deputies  from  all  the  colonics  conjointly,  but  with 
any  provincial  assembly  or  convention  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  forty  days  from  the  date  of 
their  present  manifesto.  They  also  proclaimed  a 
general  pardon  for  all  and  all  manner  of  treasons, 
or  misprisions  of  treasons,  and  all  kinds  of  hostile 
or  rebellious  practices  committed  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  manifesto,  to  ail  such  per- 
sons, whatever  their  rank  or  condition,  whether 
civil  or  military,  as  should  within  the  said  term  of 
forty  day 8 withdraw  from  their  opposition  to  the 
British  government,  and  demean  themselves  for 
the  future  as  peaceable,  fuithful  subjects  to  his 
majesty ; denouncing  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  the  British  nation  against  such  as 
should  persist  in  their  rebellion,  or  be  instrumental 
in  executing  and  putting  to  death  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s subjects  within  the  colonies.  And,  in  order 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  manifesto  might  be 
fully  known,  copies  were  made  of  it  in  English 
and  in  German,  to  he  transmitted  by  flags  of  truce, 
and  the  commissioners  set  their  hands  and  seals 
to  thirteen  copies,  being  one  for  each  colonv.  Con- 
gress passed  a resolution  recommending  the  cxc- 
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cutivc  power  in  each  of  the  States  to  seize  and  im- 
prison all  such  persons  as,  under  pretence  of  a flag 
of  truce,  should  be  concerned  in  distributing  or 
delivering  the  manifesto,  as  violators  of  the  law  of 
nations  by  circulating  seditious  writings.  On  the 
30th  of  October  congress  replied  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  a manifesto  of  their  own.  They  too 
appealed  to  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  to  the 
omnipotent  Disposer  of  human  events.  They 
accused  Great  Britain  of  the  most  monstrous 
tyranny  and  oppression ; they  accused  her  troops 
of  incendiarism,  murder,  and  butchery ; they  as- 
serted that  they  themselves  had  been  models  of  for- 
bearance, moderation,  and  humanity.  They  ripped 
up  the  old  stories  and  letters  of  Governor  John- 
stone, Bnd,  applying  them  to  the  whole  commission, 
they  said  that,  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  freedom,  the  commis- 
sioners had  meanly  assailed  the  representatives  of 
America  with  bribes,  with  deceit,  and  the  servility 
of  adulation.  There  were  other  passages  equally 
strong — there  were  two  more  appeals  to  Almighty 
God — and  the  whole  thing  was  a recrimination  and 
defiance.  They  solemnly  declared  and  proclaimed 
that,  if  their  enemies  should  presume  to  execute 
their  threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  barbarity, 
they*  would  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as 
should  put  a stop  to  such  conduct.  This  bold  note 
of  defiance  was  published  in  all  their  newspapers, 
from  which  they  rigidly  excluded  the  manifesto  of 
the  commissioners.  They  adopted  every  precau- 
tion, they  resorted  to  all  the  strong  measures,  and 
all  the  secret  measures,  which  are  held  to  be  justi- 
fiable in  the  freest  countries  in  a state  of  revolution 
to  intercept,  put  down,  or  imprison  all  such  per- 
sons os  seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  British  government,  or  as  employed  them- 
selves in  circulating  the  papers  of  the  commis- 
sioners. These  functionaries  remained  at  New 
Y ork  some  little  time  beyond  the  forty  days ; and 
then,  after  making  some  regulations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  they 
closed  their  commission.  As  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  conceal  or  root  out  the  numerous  copies  of 
their  manifesto,  congress  at  lost  published  it 
themselves  in  their  newspapers,  but  most  co- 
piously interlarded  with  comments  and  diatribes 
to  disguise  its  meaning  and  counteract  its  effect. 
A vessel  bearing  a flag  of  truce  being  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  the  officers  and  crew  were  made 
prisoners  of  war ; and  the  requisition  of  Admiral 
Gambier  for  their  release,  in  consequence  of 
the  privilege  of  his  flag,  was  answered  by  a de- 
claration that  they  had  forfeited  the  benefit  of 
a flag  of  truce  by  having  on  board  seditious 
papers — that  is  to  say  printed  copies  of  the  mani- 
festo without  American  comments.  It  is  true  that 
congress  was  not  scrupulous  os  to  the  modes  by 
which  they  added  to  the  number  of  their  prisoners 
of  war ; but  it  seems  also  certain  that  they  were 
exceedingly  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  pro- 
mises and  the  anti-Gallican  reasoning  of  the  com- 
missioners ; und  that  that  paper,  in  spite  of  all 


their  efforts,  produced  a very  considerable  impres- 
sion in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Some  doubts, 
moreover,  got  abroad  as  to  the  integrity  and  proof 
against  bribery  of  several  conspicuous  members  of 
congress.  As  for  the  French  minister,  M.  Girard, 
and  his  6uite,  they  were  courted  and  consulted  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  overruling  ma- 
jority of  congress ; but  beyond  this  narrow  pale 
they  rarely  found  themselves  very  welcome  guests ; 
and  they  considered  that  they  had  many  reasons  to 
complain  that  the  people  they  had  come  to  serve 
and  befriend  treated  them  as  their  worst  enemies. 
Already  a significant  distinction  was  drawn  which 
has  lasted  ever  since  ; the  ultra-revolutionists  were 
called  the  French  party,  the  moderates  the  Eng- 
lish party.  It  moreover  became  evident  that  even 
the  French  party  could  not  always  agree  in  the 
plans  and  schemes  of  the  French  ambassador,  or  of 
the  ministers  at  Versailles. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November. 
The  king  in  his  speech  said,  it  was  a conjuncture 
which  demanded  the  most  serious  attention.  He 
then  proceeded  immediately  to  the  conduct  of 
France.  “ In  a time  of  profound  peace,”  said  the 
speech,  M without  pretence  of  provocation,  or  colour 
of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborn 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  violation  of  the 
faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights  of  sovereigns ; 
at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other 
aids  to  my  revolted  subjects  in  North  America, 
afterwards  by  avowing  openly  their  support  and 
entering  into  formal  engagements  with  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  and  at  length  by  committing  open 
hostilities  and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects, 
und  by  an  actual  invnsion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.”  The  speech  further 
said  that  his  majesty,  from  the  same  care  and  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people  which  had  induced 
him  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war, 
would  be  desirous  to  see  a restoration  of  peace 
whenever  it  could  be  effected  with  honour  and 
with  security  to  the  rights  of  the  country.  It  stated 
that  his  majesty  had  not  neglected  to  take  the  pro- 
per measures  for  disappointing  the  malignant  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  and  for  making  reprisals ; and 
that,  though  his  efforts  had  not  been  attended  with 
all  the  success  which  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
the  vigour  of  his  exertions  seemed  to  promise,  yet 
the  extensive  commerce  of  the  country  had  been 
protected  in  most  of  its  branches,  and  large  re- 
prisals had  been  made  upon  the  aggressors  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  fleets,  and  by  the  active  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  people.  It  then  alluded  to  the 
preparations  going  on  in  Spain,  and  said  that,  how- 
ever friendly  and  sincere  the  professions  made  to 
us,  it  was  a subject  that  must  necessarily  engage 
attention.  After  mentioning  the  complete  failure 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  conciliatory  mea- 
sures planned  by  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  par- 
liament, it  continued — “ In  this  situation  of  aflairs 
the  national  honour  and  security  call  so  loudly 
upon  us  for  the  most  active  exertions,  that  I can- 
not doubt  of  your  heartiest  concurrence  and  sup- 
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port.  From  the  vigour  of  your  councils  and  the 
conduct  and  intrepidity  of  my  officers  and  forces 
hy  sea  and  land,  I hope,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  derive  the  means  of  vindicating  and  main- 
taining the  honour  of  ray  crown  and  the  interests 
of  my  people  against  all  our  enemies.”  The 
speech  concluded  with  saying  that  his  majesty, 
according  to  the  powers  vested  in  him,  had  called 
out  the  militia  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  that  he  had  with  the  truest  satisfaction 
been  himself  a witness  of  that  public  spirit,  steady 
ardour,  and  love  of  their  country,  which  animated 
and  united  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  which 
could  not  fail  of  making  us  safe  at  home  and  re- 
spected abroad.  In  both  Houses  the  address  was 
warmly  opposed.  In  the  Commons  the  opposi- 
tion moved  an  amendment — 44  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  from  zeal  and  affection  that  House  was  ready 
to  give  the  most  ample  support  to  such  measures 
as  might  he  thought  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
those  kingdoms,  or  for  frustrating  the  designs  of 
that  restless  power  which  had  so  often  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe  ; but  that  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  inquire  by  what  fatal  councils  and  unhappy 
systems  of  policy  this  country  had  been  reduced 
from  that  splendid  situation,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  his  majesty’s  reign  made  her  the  envy  of 
all  Europe,  to  her  present  dangerous  state,  which 
had  of  late  called  forth  our  utmost  exertions  with- 
out any  adequate  benefit.”  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  blunders  of  administration  in  managing 
the  war — and  they  certainly  were  numerous  and 
palpable — were  most  severely  commented  upon. 
It  was  insisted  that,  considering  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  the  war  office,  and  the  admiralty,  the 
success  of  our  arms  had  been  fur  greater  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  inferiority  of 
our  Heels,  and  the  shameful  tardiness  of  our  pre- 
parations: that  taking  these  circumstances  into 
account,  our  escape  from  ruin  or  disgrace  was  quite 
marvellous ; and  that  consequently  the  speech 
from  the  throne  not  only  asserted  44  a falsehood ,” 
but  also  threw  44  a false,  unjust,  and  illiberal 
slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  service  of  the 
crown;  loading  them  with  a censure  which  ought 
to  fall  on  the  ministers  alone.”  Charles  Fox,  with 
great  spirit,  entered  into  the  details  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  grand  fleet  commanded  by  Keppel 
and  Palliser,  and  attributed  all  the  blame  of  its 
failure — the  escape  of  d’Estaing  to  America  and 
the  non-destruction  of  d’Orvilliers — to  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  ministers  and  the  admiralty,  who 
had  sent  the  fleet  to  sea  too  late,  and  inferior  in 
force  to  the  French.  This  was  a subject  which 
had  been  universally  discussed  in  the  country,  and 
almost  everywhere  with  angry  feelings ; though  the 
popular  opinion  was,  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  in  not 
answering  to  the  signals  made  by  Keppel,  and  in 
not  bringing  up  his  division,  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  failure.  Few  or  none  of  the  people 
seemed  disposed  to  allow  that  the  disparity  of  force, 
considerable  ns  it  was,  ought  to  have  prevented  the 
destruction  of  d’Orvillicrs;  and  very  few  weighed 
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the  winds  and  tidea,  or  sufficiently  reflected  on  the 
force  of  party  bias,  in  judging  between  the  Whig 
Keppel  and  the  Tory  Palliser.  At  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  the  amendment  was  rejected  hy  a 
majority  of  226  against  107.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  debate  was  equally  hot.  The  opposi- 
tion there  proposed  no  amendment  to  the  address, 
but  condemned  it  in  toto,  with  all  the  king’s  speech, 
to  which  it  was  a response,  und  proposed  putting 
an  absolute  negative  on  the  whole.  They  declared 
that  government  was  proceeding  upon  false  prin- 
ciples, upheld  by  obstinacy,  folly,  and  error,  and 
inevitably  tending  to  ruin  and  destruction;  that 
this  system  must  be  changed  and  effaced — that  new 
men,  new  measures,  must  be  adopted  before  we 
could  hope  for  success  in  war  or  honour  and  se- 
curity in  peace.  They  repeuted  that  ministers  had 
shown  themselves  wholly  incompetent  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  war  even  when  we  had  none  but 
the  Americans  to  contend  with,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  they  would  be  able  to  conduct  the 
war  when  France  had  already  joined  the  Americans, 
and  Spain  was  preparing  to  do  so.  The  Lords  in 
administration,  or  voting  with  it,  thought  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  refuse  addressing,  more  particu- 
larly as  the  speech  dwelt  solely  on  the  dangers  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  perfidy  of  France,  and  as 
the  address  went  no  further  than  a general  decla- 
ration to  suppor  this  majesty  in  a war  against 
France.  They  contended  that] a direct  negative  to  the 
whole  would  amount  to  a refiisal  of  that  support, 
and  would  include  a submission  to  all  the  machi- 
nations, claims,  or  injuries  offered  hy  France. 
The  opposition  lords  replied  that  refusing  to  ad- 
dress conveyed  no  negative  to  the  support  of  any 
system  of  war  or  politics ; that  it  only  conveyed 
their  determination  not  to  give  the  smallest  degree 
of  credit  or  support  to  the  present  ministers.  The 
address,  however,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  67 
against  35.* 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  sea-fight  off  Ushant 
was  brought  under  debate,  and  Mr.  Temple  Lut- 
trell  said  that  the  whole  of  that  transaction  de- 
manded a particular  and  close  inquiry,  ns  the 
country  at  present  could  not  discover  on  whom 
the  blame  of  that  failure  was  to  lie.  He  added 
that  the  two  admirals  were  both  in  the  House,  and 
were  bound  to  give  information,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  honour  as  for  the  sake  of  public 
tranquillity.  Some  weeks  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  published  a 
letter  in  the  newspapers  vindicating  his  own  con- 
duct, and  replying  to  some  violent  attacks  which 
had  been  made  in  the  papers  upon  it.  He  re- 
quired Keppel  to  authenticate  his  statements,  hut 
that  superior  in  command  declined  doing  anything 
of  thesort,  although  in  his  official  despatches  he 
had  approved  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  in  the 
battle.  When  called  up  in  the  House  by  the  re- 
marks of  Temple  Luttrell,  Admiral  Keppel  said, 
that  he  could  not  consider  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  had  been  tarnished  in  his  hands,  or 
* Auu.  Kept. 
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that  th<s  affair  off  Ushant  was  in  any  way  disgrace- 
ful : lie  declared  that  he  blamed  no  man,  and  was 
persuaded  that  Sir  Hugh  Pulliscr  had  shown  no 
t rant  oficouraije.  Keppel  next  read  a paper  de- 
scribing how  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, &c.  (He  had  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
opposition  to  command  the  Heet.)  He  hoped  he 
should  not  be  forced  to  answer  particular  questions 
about  individuals,  but  lie  was  ready  to  explain  his 
own  conduct  as  chief  commander  in  the  battle,  in 
that  House  or  elsewhere.  He  affirmed  that  nothing 
was  left  untried  to  living  the  French  to  a decisive 
action.  He  then  fell  upon  Palliscr  and  his  publi- 
cation in  the  newspapers : he  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment at  seeing  that  officer  appeal  to  the  public 
iu  such  a manner,  signing  the  letter  with  his 
name,  when  no  accusation  was  made  [against  him; 
he  said  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  to  render 
him,  his  superior  in  command,  unpopular  and 
odious ; and  he  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
embark  in  a fleet  with  such  an  officer,  who  could 
conduct  himself  in  a manner  so  destructive  of  all 
discipline  and  all  order.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 
could  hardly  remain  silent,  rose  and  said,  that  he 
was  as  eager  as  his  superior  for  inquiry — that  it 
was  his  interest  to  seek  it.  He  challenged  Keppel 
to  deliver  his  opinion  without  disguise,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  a full  answer.  If  the  news- 
paper letter  was  wrong,  he  alone  must  bear  the 
blame ; but  he  could  not  but  complain  of  the 
aspersions  thrown  upon  his  character.  He  said 
that,  though  his  courage  was  allowed,  insinuations 
had  been  thrown  out  that  he  might  have  been 
neglectful  or  disobedient  to  the  signals  of  his  supe- 
rior; that  he  had  vainly  sought  an  explanation 
from  Keppel  before  appealing  to  the  public  with  a 
detail  of  facts  by  which  he  would  stand  or  fall. 
He  solemnly  denied  that  he  had  refused  to  obey 
signals,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  feared  neither  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  nor  a public  trial.  Admiral 
Keppel,  speaking  again,  asserted  that  one  of  his 
signals  was  unobeyed,  though  it  was  flying  for  five 
hours  ; but  he  would  not  charge  the  Vice-Admiral 
Palliser  with  actual  disobedience,  as  the  condition 
of  his  ships  and  the  state  of  their  rigging  might,  as 
represented  by  him,  prevent  his  coming  up.  Im- 
mediately after  this  debate  Palliser,  who  was  as 
much  in  favour  with  government  ns  he  was  out  of 
favour  with  the  people,  presented  specific  charges 
against  Keppel ; and  thereupon  the  Admiralty 
ordered  a cuurt-martial.  This  conduct  of  govern- 
ment led  to  a most  violcut  debate  in  the  Commons, 
and  twelve  admirals,  including  Lord  Hawke, 
Admiral  Moore,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Admirals 
Graves,  Pigott,  and  llarland,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Admirals  Young,  Burton,  and  Geary,  Lord  Shuld- 
ham,  and  Admiral  Gayton,  subscribed  a strong 
memorial  to  the  king,  lamenting  the  injury  done 
to  Keppel,  and  to  the  service  at  large,  by  order- 
ing the  court-martial,  and  complaining,  in  no 
very  gentle  terms,  of  the  impropriety  of  Palli- 
scr’s  conduct.  This  memorial  was  presented  to 
his  majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  Temple 
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Luttrell  moved  an  address  for  the  trial'  of  Pal- 
liser. This  produced  a violent  altercation  be- 
tween the  two  admirals.  Palliser  accused  Keppel 
of  acting  ungenerously  and  unfairly,  and  said 
that  he  had  preferred  the  accusation  solely  from 
the  necessity  of  vindicating  his  much-slandered 
character.  Keppel  charged  the  vice-admiral  with 
mutiny,  and  thanked  Gotl  that  in  the  approaching 
court-martial  he  was  not  the  accuser.  The  whole 
body  of  opposition  warmly  took  part  with  Keppel, 
and  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  went  to  the 
same  side.  Burke,  who  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Keppel  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  who  always  looked  on  that  admiral 
as  ong  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his  age,  was 
particularly  warm  in  the  House,  and  he  afterwards 
accompanied  him  [to  Portsmouth  and  attended  him 
with  zeal  and  anxious  affection  “through  that  his 
agony  of  glorv” — the  court-martial.*  On  the  motion 
of  Admiral  Pigott  a special  act  wns  passed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Keppcl’s  health,  to  enable  the 
court-martial  to  sit  on  shore  instead  of  sitting  ns 
usual  on  board  ship. 

a.  d.  1779. — The  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel  com- 
menced in  the  governor’s  house  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  7th  of  January,  before  five  admirals  and 
eight  captains ; Sir  Thomas  Pye,  admiral  of  the 
white,  being  president.  It  lnstcd  thirty-two 
days.  The  charge  was  general  and  vague,  being 
little  more  than  that  he  had  lost  a glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  state, 
and  thereby  had  tarnished  the  honour  of  the 
British  nnvy.  On  the  11th  of  February  the 
court-martial  unanimously  gave  sentence  : — That 
it  was  their  opinion  the  charge  against  Ad- 
miral Keppel  was  malicious  and  ill-founded ; 
it  having  appeared  that,  so  far  from  having 
by  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  state, 
and  therefore  tarnished  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy,  he  had  behaved  as  became  a judi- 
cious, brave,  and  experienced  officer.  Upon  this 
acquittal  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were 
illuminated  two  successive  nights,  part  of  the 
lamps  and  candles  being  lighted  voluntarily  nnd 
spontaneously,  nnd  part  through  the  intimidation 
of  the  mob,  w ho  were  enthusiastic  in  their  friend- 
ship for  Keppel,  and  their  hatred  of  Palliser. 
The  portico  of  the  Mansion  House  was  illuminated 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  gluss  lamps;  the 
bells  of  several  churcheB  were  rung,  guns'  were 
fired,  and  other  manifestations  of  joy  were  made. 
In  apprehension  of  mischief,  a guard,  both  horse 
and  foot,  was  placed  before  the  house  in  Pall-Mall 
lately  occupied  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser;  hut,  this 
guard  being  withdrawn  a little  after  midnight — at 
the  choicest  hour  for  mischief — a mob  broke  all 
the  windows,  then  broke  open  the  door,  destroyed 
great  part  of  the  furniture,  and  threw  the  rest  out 
of  the  w indow.  The  troops  being  again  sent  for, 
some  of  the  rioters  were  taken  in  the  house  and 

* Burke,  Lrltrr  ton  Noltle  Lord  on  hi*  Petition. — ll  »ti  said  that 
Uuikc  assisted  Keppel  iu  drawiu;:  up  his  defence. 
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committed  to  prison.  In  other  directions  the  mob 
made  more  work  for  the  glaziers : the  window's  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  and  Jjord  North  were 
demolished,  as  were  also  the  windows  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. At  this  latter  point  the  spirit  of  mischief 
was  most  active ; the  mob  took  the  great  gate  from 
its  hinges,  collected  all  the  sedan-chairs  that  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  threw  them  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Admiralty,  and  made  a great  bonfire  of 
them.  Well-dressed  men  were  mixed  with  the 
rabble  and  assisted  in  these  performances.  Cap- 
tain Hood,  who  lived  in  Harley-street,  and  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  lived  in  Bcrkeleysquare,  also  sus- 
tained a great  loss  in  window-glass.  Effigies  of 
Palliscr  were  carried  about  suspended  by  the  neck, 
and  afterwards  burnt.  Between  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  mob  seemed  de- 
termined to  force  an  entrance  into  Lord  North's 
residence  in  Downing-strect,  a party  of  foot-guards 
and  a detachment  of  horse  were  assembled,  the 
riot  act  was  read,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  leaving 
sixteen  of  their  number  prisoners.  All  this  was 
on  the  night  of  the  1 1th.  On  the  12th  a court  of 
common  council  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Admiral 
Keppel,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  to 
be  presented  in  a box  made  of  heart  of  oak  richly 
ornamented ; and  that  evening  the  city  was  more 
brilliantly  illuminated  than  before,  and  the  Monu- 
ment was  decorated  with  coloured  lamps.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
voted  thanks  to  Keppel:  in  the  Commons  there 
was  only  one  dissenting  voice ; in  the  Lords  the 
vote  was  unanimous.  A day  or  two  after  Sir 
Hugh  Palliscr  demanded  a court-martial  on  him- 
self, vacated  his  scat  for  Scarborough,  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  the  govern- 
ment of  Scarborough  Castle,  and  his  colonelcy  of 
the  marines,  retaining  only  his  appointment  as 
vice-admiral.  Keppel,  though  called  on  by  the 
Admiralty,  refused  to  lay  any  accusation  against 
Palliscr ; yet,  when  the  court-martial  met,  Keppel 
was  of  necessity  a principal  witness.  The  trial 
lasted  twenty-one  days ; it  was  held  on  board  the 
4 Sandwich,  * in  Portsmouth  harbour ; the  court 
was  composed  of  two  admirals  and  eleven  captains, 
Sir  John  Darby,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  being  pre- 
sident. Their  sentence  was — that,  though  his 
conduct  and  behaviour  in  battle  had  been  in  many 
respects  highly  exemplary’and  meritorious,  they  at 
the  same  time  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  hnvc  made  known  to  his 
commander-in-chief  the  disabled  state  of  his  ship, 
to  which  he  attributed  his  not  joining ; hut  that, 
notwithstanding  his  omission  in  this  particular, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  in  any  other  re- 
spect chargeable  with  misconduct  or  misbehaviour, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  fully  acquitted  him.  The 
opposition  in  parliament,  a large  part  of  the  public, 
and  we  believe  Keppel  himself,  considered  that 
Sir  Hugh  had  been  let  ofT  thus  easily  through  the 
manoeuvres  of  ministers  and  in  order  to  give  satis- 
faction at  St.  James’s ; and  assumed  as  it  had  been 
all  along  as  a certainty  that  nothing  but  miscon- 
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duct  in  one  or  'other  of  the  commanders  could 
have  prevented  a most  decisive  and  glorious  vic- 
tory, it  was  asked  how*,  after  Keppel  had  been 
acquitted,  Pallirer  could  he  declared  almost  not 
guilty,  and  he  permitted  to  escape  with  so  slight  a 
reprimand.  At  the  same  time,  Keppel  complained 
of  the  cold,  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
ordered  to  resume  the  command  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
omission  in  the  letter  from  the  admiralty  board 
of  parts  of  the  sentence  w hich  were  most  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  sullen  reception  he  had  met 
with  at  court.  His  friends  in  opposition  con- 
tended that  the  whole  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  ministers  in  this  affair  went  to  confirm  an 
opinion  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  scan- 
dalous and  disgraceful  to  government,  namely, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  admiral's  life  and 
honour  was  the  effect  of  a combination  framed 
under  and  supported  by  the  sanction  of  authority. 
Fox  conducted  these  attacks  in  the  Commons,  and 
made  a variety  of  motions,  all  bearing  pointedly 
and  heavily  upon  Lord  Sandw  ich  as  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  On  the  3rd  of  March  Fox 
moved  lhat  the  sending  Admiral  Keppel  to  sea  in 
the  first  instance  with  only  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  at  a time  when  a French 
fleet,  consisting,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe,  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  certainly  of  twenty- 
seven,  with  a great  number  of  frigates,  was  at 
Brest  and  ready  to  put  to  sea,  was  a measure 
greatly  hazardous  to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
&c.  And  at  the  same  time  Fox  announced  his 
intention  of  moving  an  address  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  affirm- 
ing that  there  were  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
House  to  impeach  him.  In  this  debate  Admiral 
Keppel,  who  had  determined  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  grand  fleet,  gave  his  personal  testi- 
mony, which  was  not  very  favourable  to  Sandwich. 
Keppel  said  that  on  his  first  taking  the  command 
of  the  fleet  it  was  in  no  very  good  condition ; that 
afterwards  the  admiralty-board  made  very  laud- 
able exertions,  hut,  after  all,  had  sent  him  to  sea 
too  weak ; that  he  believed  the  French  fleet  to  be 
as  strong  as  was  represented  in  papers  found  on 
hoard  the  frigates  which  he  had  taken,  and  that 
upon  that  conviction  he  thought  himself  compelled, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  turn  his  hack  on 
the  enemy.  Lord  North  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  who 
was  a captain  in  the  fleet,  endeavoured  to  defend 
government,  and  to  throw  back  a good  portion  of 
the  blame  upon  Keppel : they  pretended  to  doubt 
w hether  d’Orvillicrs's  fleet  was  really  so  strong  as 
was  reported,  and  whether  the  English  admiral 
ought  not  to  have  waited  for  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  returning  to  Portsmouth  for  more 
ships.  In  the  end,  Fox's  motion  was  negatived, 
but  by  a less  majority  than  usual,  the  numbers 
being  204  against  170.  Five  days  after  this,  Fox 
moved  a resolution,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  France  the  state  of  the  navy  was 
unequal  to  what  the  House  and  the  nation  were 
led  to  expect,  as  well  from  the  declarations  of  mi- 
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nisters,  as  from  the  large  grants  of  money,  &c. 
In  hia  very  animated  speech,  Fox  said  that  nothing 
but  good  fortune  had  saved  the  country  from  in- 
vasion and  destruction.  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  re- 
plying, said  that  all  the  chance  and  good  fortune 
had  been  on  the  side  of  France — that  nothing  but 
good  fortune  had  saved  d’Orvilliere  from  Keppel, 
and  d’Estaing  from  Lord  Howe.  The  admiral 
last  named,  who  had  been  ordered  to  strike  his 
flag  on  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  was  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  well  as  Keppel,  and  was 
scarcely  in  a better  humour  with  the  administra- 
tion. His  natural  taciturnity  was  overcome  by  his 
feelings  and  resentments,  and  Howe  declared  that 
he  had  been  deceived  in  accepting  the  command  in 
America ; that  he  had  been  ill  used  while  he  held 
that  command  ; and  that,  from  all  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  would  never  return  to  active  service  un- 
der the  present  administration,  which  had  shown 
so  much  weakness  and  treachery.  Before  this, 
Howe  had  declared  strongly  for  Keppel  and 
against  Palliscr,  whose  whole  conduct  he  consi- 
dered to  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  continued  in  the  navy.  Fox’s  present 
motion  was  lost ; but  a few  days  after  he  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  moved  that  the  omission  to  re- 
inforce Lord  Howe  in  America  before  the  month 
of  June,  and  the  not  sending  a fleet  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  instances  of  gross  misconduct  and 
neglect.  He  was  again  out-voted ; yet,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  he  made  his  promised  motion  for 
dismissing  Lord  Sandwich  from  his  majesty’s 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.  This  motion,  too, 
was  negatived,  the  numbers  being,  upon  a divi-  i 
sion,  221  against  118.  A similar  motion  was 
made  a few  days  after  in  the  Upper  House  by  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  who  endeavoured  to  show  that, 
since  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hawke,  the  navy 
had  rapidly  decayed,  and  the  expenses  of  it  had  as 
rapidly  increased.  Here  Sandwich  was  present  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  justified  the  increase  of 
expense  by  stating  the  increased  size  of  the  ships 
and  the  great  accumulation  of  material  and  stores 
of  nil  kinds ; he  said  tjiat  during  the  management 
of  his  official  predecessor  the  stores  were  not  a 
sixth  of  what  they  now  were,  and  the  ships  then 
built  had  been  built  with  green  timber,  so  that, 
though  cheaper,  they  had  soon  become  rotten  and 
useless.  Upon  these  facts,  and  upon  the  principle 
that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the  use  of  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  Sandwich  made  a 
stand,  avoiding  the  question  of  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  our  ships,  and  screening  himself  behind 
the  determinations  of  the  cabinet  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  It  was  his  sole  duty  to  see  the  navy  in  a 
proper  condition,  but  in  all  beyond  that  he  had 
only  one  voice  among  many.  Lord  Bristol’s  mo- 
tion was  negatived,  like  Fox’s : the  ministerial 
majority  was  78  against  39.  Twenty- six  peer* 
entered  a protest.  Other  motions  mortally  hostile 
to  Sandwich  were  made  in  both  Houses,  but  they 
were  all  out-voted  by  majorities  of  nearly  two  to 
one,  which  was  now  about  the  relative  strength  of 
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administration  and  opposition,  and  no  longer  four 
to  one,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  Lord  North’s  go- 
vernment. The  resignation  of  Keppel  was  closely 
followed  by  those  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Captain 
Leveson  Gower,  Sir  John  Lindsey,  and  some 
other  officers  of  distinction,  who  declined  acting 
under  the  present  system.  It  was  even  reported 
and  believed  that  no  less  than  twenty  of  the  best 
captains  in  the  navy  contemplated  throwing  up 
their  commissions  on  one  day  in  a body.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  surprise  was  not  equal  to  the 
alarm,  when,  a few  weeks  after,  symptoms  of  mu- 
tiny appeared  among  the  Beamen  of  the  grand  fleet 
now  assembled  at  Toibay — symptoms  which  were 
not  suppressed  without  difficulty.* 

The  war-office  was  scarcely  left  more  tranquil 
than  the  admiralty.  Lord  Barrington  had  been 
at  last  allowed  to  escape  out  of  its  troubles  in  the 
preceding  month  of  November,  with  a pension  of 
2000/.  a-year ; and  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool)  had  been  named  secrctary-at-wnr 
in  his  stead.  Barrington  for  a long  time  had  dis- 
approved of  the  whole  management  of  the  war, 
and  had  evidently  thought  of  our  generals  as  Lord 
North  did,  who  said — “ I do  not  know  whether 
they  will  frighten  the  enemy,  but  1 am  sure  they 
frighten  me  whenever  I think  of  them.”  On 
one  occasion  Barrington  represented  to  the  king 
that  he  had  not  one  general  in  whom  his  majesty, 
the  nation,  or  the  army  would  place  confidence  in 
case  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland! 
General  Sir  William  Howe  was  now  in  the  House 
of  Commons  os  well  as  his  brother  the  admiral, 
and  much  more  inclined  to  make  long  speeches ; 
and  General  Burgoyne  was  improving  his  abilities 
as  a debater  by  frequent  practice.  At  the  first 
opening  of  the  session  Burgoyne  had  imputed  not 
only  his  own  misfortune,  but  the  failures  of  all 
commanders,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  to  the  inter- 
meddling, short-sighted,  and  incapable  ministry  ; 
and  he  had  moved  that  all  the  letters  written  by 
himself  and  other  commanders  to  government  since 
the  convention  of  Saratoga  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.  Lord  North  readily  granted  these 
papers,  which  brought  on  vehement  debates. 
Shortly  afteT  Burgoync’s  motion,  Sir  William  Howe 
made  a similar  one  for  copies  of  all  letters  that 
had  passed,  during  his  command,  between  him  and 
the  secretary  of  state  for  America.  Howe  excused 
Lord  North,  but  it  was  only  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  accusations  upon  the  unpopular 
secretary,  Lord  George  Germaine,  under  whom  he 
was  sure  the  war  could  never  be  properly  con- 
ducted. He  pointedly  charged  Lord  George  with 
interfering  on  all  occasions  with  the  management 
of  the  army  in  America,  of  imposing  restraints 
and  schemes  of  his  own,  conceived  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
war.  It  will  still,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
any  extent  of  presumption  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary  could  excuse  half  of  the  errors 
committed  by  the  general.  Howe’s  call  for  papers 
• Ana.  Regul. — Sir  John  barrow,  Li  fa  of  Earl  Hove. 
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was  ns  readily  granted  as  Bnrgoyne’s.  Lord  North 
further  consented  that  the  House  should  go  into 
committee  for  inquiring  into  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  American  war;  and  an  application  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords  to  permit  the  attendance  of 
Earl  Cornwallis,  a most  material  witness.  But, 
after  this,  North  endeavoured  to  quash  the  inquiry, 
paying  many  compliments  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
whose  character  he  said  was  fully  cleared  by  the 
letteis  produced,  and  by  the  repeated  assurances 
of  government  that  they  approved  in  the  warmest 
manner  of  his  services.  The  minister,  however, 
found  that  this  attempt  was  attended  with  great 
odium,  and  he  was  obliged  to  let  the  examination 
of  witnesses  go  on.  The  officers  examined  dwelt 
at  great  length  upon  the  physical  features  of  Ame- 
rica, which  must  make  every  wfar  by  land  exceed- 
ingly slow,  uncertain,  and  difficult.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis warmly  defended  the  generalship  and  whole 
military  conduct  of  Sir  William  Howe  ; and  other 
officers,  upon  better  grounds,  applauded  the  gTeat 
personal  a 1 lection  which  hud  constantly  existed 
between  Howe  and  his  army.  As  ministers  had 
not  been  able  to  quash  the  inquiry,  they  now 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  call  up  counter-evi- 
dence in  their  own  behalf ; and  Mr.  de  Grey 
moved  for  a summons  for  the  attendance  of  ten 
witnesses.  After  some  very  warm  words  from 
Burke,  who  seemed  to  think  that  witnesses  ought 
to  be  examined  only  on  one  side,  and  a speech 
from  Fox,  who  said  thut  the  more  people  examined 
the  worse  for  ministers,  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  witnesses  were  ordered  to  attend.  These 
individuals,  whom  Burke  stigmatized  as  refugees 
and  custom-house  officers,*  declared  that  Howe 
was  much  mistaken  in  describing  the  Americans 
as  united  and  unanimous ; that  two-thirds  of  the 
people  on  that  continent  were  still  attached  to  the 
government  of  this  country;  that,  if  a proper  use 
had  been  made  of  this  favourable  disposition  of 
the  multitude,  the  war  might  have  been  ended 
long  ago ; that  the  force  sent  out  would  have  been 
fully  competent  to  its  task  if  it  had  been  properly 
directed  ; tliat  Washington’s  army  had  been 
almost  always  inferior  in  number  to  Sir  William 
Howe’s;  that  Howe  had  made  a most  fatal  mis- 
take in  not  ascending  the  Hudson  to  Albany  to 
co-operate  with  Burgoyne ; that  ever  since  the 
atlair  of  Trenton  he  had  heaped  mistake  upon 
mistake.  Although  only  two  of  the  witnesses 
were  particularly  examined,  their  examination, 
being  intermixed  with  other  business,  ran  on  to 
the  end  of  June.  Sir  William  Howe  requested 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  attacks  made 
upon  his  character  in  this  evidence,  a day  might 
be  appointed  on  which  he  should  be  permitted  to 
bring  up  other  witnesses  to  disprove  the  charges. 
J his  w as  refused  by  Lord  North,  and  was  not 
much  approved  by  the  House,  who  had  grown 
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very  weary  of  the  business.  A large  majority  re- 
fused the  indulgence  ; hut  Howe  was  told  that  he 
might  cross-examine  the  witnesses  who  had  spoken 
against  him  as  much  as  he  pleased.  On  the  29th 
of  June  advantage  was  taken  of  the  absence  of  Sir 
William  Howe  to  dissolve  the  committee : as  he 
was  not  present  at  the  moment  to  cross-examine 
the  witnesses,  the  committee  was  broken  up  without 
coming  to  a single  resolution  upon  any  part  of  the 
business,  or  on  any  one  point'of  the  American  war. 
Burgoyne,  on  the  whole,  was  more  fortunate  than 
Howe  during  its  progress,  for  witnesses  were 
heard  in  his  favour,  and  none  against  him.  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  the  Earl  of  Baicarras,  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Major  Forbes,  Captain  Bloomfield, 
and  other  officers,  who  were  present  during  the 
whole  campaign,  deposed  that  no  general  could  be 
braver  or  more  beloved  by  his  army ; but  they 
did  not  say  [whether  his  orders  for  proceeding  to 
Albany  were  peremptory  or  conditional;  they 
could  not  give  a good  colour  to  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Bennington  ; they  could  not  make  out  a case  of 
good  generalship  in  his  crossing  the  Hudson  after 
that  expedition  ; and  their  evidence  only  proved — 
what  no  candid  man  doubted — that  Burgoyne  w as 
brave,  persevering,  and  humane,  and  that  in  ad- 
vancing to  Saratoga,  and  in  staying  so  long  ih  that 
neighbourhood,  he  had  acted  according  to  the  l>est 
of  his  judgment.  Some  of  the  officers  examined 
spoke  fairly  of  the  resolution  of  the  Americans  in 
action ; but  written  evidence  was  produced  to 
show  that  the  number  of  Gates’s  army  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  amounted  to  19,000  men,  of 
whom  from  13,000  to  14,000  were  regularly 
armed ; so  that  their  victory  over  3,500  half- 
famished  British  and  Germans  could  hardly  be 
accounted  a marvellous  exploit  in  war. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  ministerial  ear, 
usually  so  deaf  to  all  sounds  proceeding  from  that 
quarter,  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  least  mur- 
murs in  Ireland.  Much  more  was  asked  for,  and, 
but  for  commercial  jealousy  in  England,  some- 
thing more  would  have  been  granted ; but  two  acts 
were  passed  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco 
and  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  Ireland, 
and  a pecuniary  grant  was  made  in  consequence  of 
a message  from  the  throne.  The  boon  accorded 
was  insufficient,  and  there  werejmany  active  spirits 
in  Ireland  who  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
any  benefit  a hundred  fold  greater.  Some  of  these 
ardent  politicians  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
set  them  by  the  Americans,  and  a non-importation 
agreement  was  set  on  foot  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Kil- 
kenny, and  other  places,  the  subscribers  binding 
themselves  neither  to  import  nor  use  any  British 
goods  which  could  be  manufactured  in  Ireland,  till 
the  British  government  should  free  Irish  trade 
from  the  shackles  put  upon  it.  This  alarming  de- 
monstration was  accompanied  by  circumstances 
still  more  alarming : volunteer  associations  were 
formed  first  at  Dublin  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  country ; they  armed  and  accoutred  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense;  and  the  lurnour  of  in- 
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vasion  from  Franco,  ami  the  great  draughts  made 
upon  the  regular  army  in  order  to  furnish  troops 
for  America,  seemed  to  justify  and  to  call  for'such 
martial  preparation : but  ministers  knew  the  pre- 
vailing discontents — they  knew  how  busy  American 
agents  and  correspondents  had  bccu  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  dreaded  the  national  inflam- 
mability, and  they  saw  with  the  greatest  alarm  the 
progress  of  these  armed  associations,  being  for 
once  right  in  their  prognostic,  that  they  could  only 
end  in  insurrection  and  civil  war.  The  alarm  was 
common  to  the  whole  English  nation.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  as  early  as  the  1 1th  of  May, 
moved  an  address  in  the  Lords  for  the  production 
of  all  such  documents  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land as  would  enable  parliament  to  pursue  effec- 
tual measures  for  promoting  the  wealth  nnd  com- 
merce of  both  kingdoms.  He  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  government  in  Ireland,  both  civil  anil  mi- 
litary, ever  since  the  year  1155  ; and  in  truth  there 
was  little  in  that  time  but  merited  reprobation. 
He  laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  late  dangerous 
associations  upon  ministers  ; he  told  them  that  the 
necessity  for  the  military  association  should  have 
been  foreseen  and  prevented,  or  that  the  people 
should  have  been  legally  commissioned  to  take  arms 
under  officers  named  by  the  sovereign ; — that  the 
men  who  had  now  taken  up  arms  to  repel  inva- 
sion might  soon  think  of  employing  them  in  resist- 
ing injustice  and  oppression.  He  called  for  a re- 
dress of  grievances,  for  a remedy  to  the  deplorable 
distresses  under  which  the  Irish  people  were  groan- 
ing. He  was  listened  to  with  the  more  attention 
from  his  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  Ireland — knowledge  which  had  been  in 
jiart  infused  into  him  by  Burke,  his  former  secre- 
tary. He  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  and  the  only  ministerial  arguments 
urged  against  him  were,  the  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution, 
nnd  upon  minute  inquiry  and  investigation.  In 
the  end  there  was  a kind  of  compromise  between 
Rockingham  and  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
Earl  of  Gower  pledging  himself,  so  far  as  he  could 
venture  to  answer  for  others,  that  a proper  plan  for 
arranging  [the  affairs  of  I rcland  should  be  pre- 
pared and  digested  by  ministers  during  the  re- 
cess, nnd  be  ready  to  be  laid  before  parliament  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session.  After  these  de- 
bates Mr.  Thomas  Townahcnd,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  moved  for  an  address  praying  his  majesty 
not  to  prorogue  parliament  until  the  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  America  should  be 
finished.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  143  against 
10.  But  on  the  very  next  day  Lord  North 
gave  some  startling  information,  which  neces- 
sitated the  prolonging  of  the  session.  He  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador had  quitted  London,  after  delivering  to  the 
secretary  of  state  a hostile  manifesto,  which,  with 
a message  from  the  king,  would  be  laid  before 
I parliament  on  the  morrow.  And,  accordingly,  on 

I the  17th  the  royal  message  and  the  manifesto  were 
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introduced.  His  majesty  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke 
this  new  enemy ; that  his  desire  to  preserve  peace 
and  friendship  with  the  court  of  Spain  had  been 
uniform  and  sincere  ; and  that  his  conduct  towards 
that  power  had  been  guided  by  no  other  motives 
or  principles  than  those  of  good  faith,  honour,  and 
justice.  He  expressed  the  greater  surprise  at  the 
declaration  of  Spain,  as  some  of  the  grievances 
enumerated  in  that  paper  had  never  come  to  his 
knowledge  cither  by  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  king,  or  by  intelligence  from  any 
other  quarter ; and  in  all  those  cases  where  appli- 
cations had  been  received  the  matter  complained 
of  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  attention,  and 
put  into  a course  of  inquiry  and  redress.  The 
message  concluded  by  expressing  the  firmest  con- 
fidence in  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  parliament 
and  the  power  and  resources  of  the  uation.  The 
Spanish  manifesto  was  a loose  rigmarole,  in  which 
little  or  nothing  was  clear,  except  that  Spain  had 
taken  a decided  part  with  the  French  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  and  with  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  against  Great  Britain.  The  opposition 
instantly  took  credit  to  themselves  as  correct  pro- 
phets, and  taunted  ministers  with  their  folly,  igno- 
rance, anil  blindness,  in  believing  that  Spain  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  France.  Nevertheless 
both  Houses  were  unanimous  in  their  indignation 
against  Spain,  and  in  the  determination  of  support- 
ing with  spirit  the  war  against  the  whole  House  of 
Bourbon.  But  in  the  Commons,  when  the  address 
to  this  effect  was  agreed  to,  Lord  John  Cavendish 
moved  for  another  address  to  be  presented  at  the 
same  time,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  give 
immediate  orders  for  the  collecting  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  in  such  a manner  as  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  this  country 
against  the  united  force  of  the  House  of  Bourlion. 
The  new  secretary-at-war  asked  whether  the  words 
“ whole  force  **  were  intended  to  include  the  force 
actually  employed  in  America?  I-ord  John  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  and  thereupon  the 
secretary-at-war  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
was  carried  immediately  by  a mnjority  of  150 
against  80.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  address 
was  opposed  by  the  protesting  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
who  directly  and  positively  charged  ministers  with 
all  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  empire, 
and  with  pursuing  a nefarious  system  intended  to 
break  down  and  trample  upon  the  constitution. 
He  moved  an  amendment  praying  for  a total  change 
of  system  and  of  men,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving our  political  existence.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  intended  a motion  of  hit  own, 
entreated  Lord  Abingdon  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment ; hut  his  lordship  persisted  in  dividing  the 
House  upon  it.  It  was  rejected  by  62  against  23. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose  nnd  made  his 
motion,  which  was  to  this  effect — “ That  in  a mo- 
ment so  critical,  the  most  awful  this  country  had 
ever  experienced,  it  would  be  deceiving  his  majesty 
and  the  nation  if  they  were  not  to  represent  that 
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the  only  means  of  resisting  the  powerful  combi- 
nation which  threatened  the  country  would  be  by 
a total  change  of  that  system  which  had  involved 
us  in  our  present  difficulties  in  America,  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  home.”  In  the  long  speech  with 
which  his  grace  explained  the  necessity  of  his 
motion,  he  declared  that  his  idea  was  immediately 
to  abandon  the  American  war,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ; and  to  employ  our  great  military  force,  which 
was  doing  worse  than  nothing  there,  against  our 
enemies  of  Europe.  America,  he  said,  was  already 
worse  than  lost — it  wus  the  drain  of  our  treasure 
and  of  our  best  blood — it  was  the  great  cause  of 
division  And  heart-burning  in  parliament,  and  in 
the  nation.  If  that  war  were  once  abandoned,  and 
with  it  the  system  which  gave  it  birth,  we  should 
again  sec  union  at  home  and  successful  exertions 
abroad ; and  then,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Britain, 
as  she  had  often  been  before,  would  prove  more 
than  a match  for  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon. 
His  grace  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  and  other  lords,  who  said  that  by  a 
change  of  system  they  meant  also  a total  change  of 
men — that  those  phantoms  of  ministers,  those 
things  who  had  been  tricked  out  in  the  garb  and 
likeness  of  ministers,  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
delusion,  must  be  totally  done  away  with.  Never 
was  such  a torrent  of  accusation  and  vituperation 
as  they  poured  upon  Sandwich  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  He  was  charged,  directly  and  to  his  face, 
with  having  been  the  means,  through  ignorance, 
incapacity,  and  official  neglect,  of  inviting  the 
French  attack,  and  then  bringing  on  this  Spunish 
war.  After  a long  debate  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  was  negatived  by  57  against  32.  Twenty  of 
the  opposition  peers,  including  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, Devonshire,  Manchester,  and  Portland,  the 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
Scarborough,  Egremont,  Howard  of  Effingham, 
Radnor,  and  others,  signed  a long  and  argumenta- 
tive protest.  On  the  21st  of  June  Lord  North  pro- 
posed in  the  Commons  that  the  number  of  the 
militia  should  be  doubled,  and  that  individuals 
should  be  enabled  to  raise  loyal  corps  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  A bill  to  this  effect 
was  warmly  opposed,  but  it  finally  passed  through 
the  Commons.  The  Lords,  however,  by  a ma- 
jority of  39  against  22,  rejected  the  clause  enabling 
the  king  to  double  the  militia.  This,  as  Burke 
says,  was  taking  away  the  oiiginul  substance  and 
leaving  only  the  skeleton  of  the  hill.  When  the 
mutilated  frngment  was  brought  back  to  the  Com- 
mons Lord  North  was  cruelly  taunted  by  the  oppo- 
sition, who  observed  that  the  spirit  of  disunion  and 
discord  which  his  administration  had  so  success- 
fully spread  had  now  seized  the  cabinet  itself. 
North  was  deeply  chagrined,  yet  he  did  not  lose  his 
surpassing  temper : he  said  that  he  could  not  agree 
in  their  lordships'  judgment  in  considering  his 
proposition  impracticable ; that  his  own  experience 
in  the  county  where  he  was  lord-lieutenant  induced 
him  to  believe  that  the  militia  could  be  doubled 
without  hardship  or  difficulty ; but  that  his  experi- 
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encc  could  not  control  the  opinions  of  the  other 
House,  where  there  were  so  many  lord-1  icutenanta 
of  counties.  He  added,  that  he  was  glad,  however, 
to  accept  the  power  of  augmenting  the  home  force 
by  volunteer  corps,  and  that  he  did  accept  that 
boon  even  as  crumbs  falling  from  the  table  of  their 
lordships.  But  the  contest  about  the  bill  did  not 
terminate  here.  Some  of  the  opposition  insisted 
that  this  militia  bill  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a money-bill;  that  no  amendment  of  the  Lords 
could  be  admitted  in  such  a bill  without  a sur- 
render of  the  most  valuable  and  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  Commons;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bill  must 
be  totally  rejected.  Another  long  debate  followed, 
but  it  ended  in  the  bill  being  declared  no  money 
bill  by  a majority  of  63  against  45.  While  this 
militia  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  attorney- 
general  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  take 
away  for  a limited  time  certain  exemptions  from 
being  pressed  to  serve  on  board  the  navy,  which 
several  descriptions  of  men  and  of  apprentices, 
appertaining  to  the  sea,  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; and 
also  for  suspending  the  right  of  suing  out  writs  of 
halteas  corpus  for  such  breaches  of  those  exemp- 
tions as  had  already  taken  place,  or  as  might  still 
take  place  before  tire  passing  of  this  bill.  As  soon 
as  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  known  press-warrants 
had  been  issued  in  all  directions,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment press-gangs  were  actively  employed  in  man- 
ning the  navy  by  force — a cruel  necessity  which  has 
lasted  down  to  our  own  days,  and  which  may  recur 
if  other  and  'wiser  provisions  be  not  in  good  time 
adopted.  The  night  was  far  advanced  when  the 
attorney-general  introduced  the  subject;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  purposely  chosen  that 
late  hour  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  press-war- 
rants might  not  be  impeded  by  the  disclosure 
w hich  the  newspapers  would  have  made  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  order  that  the  grand  fleet, 
upon  which  our  sufety  and  honour  depended, 
might  be  manned  without  impediment.  The  op- 
position could  not  deny  the  necessity  of  dispatch 
in  putting  the  fleet  to  sea,  or  that,  as  matters  stood, 
there  were  no  other  means  of  manning  it;  but 
they  objected,  nevertheless,  to  the  bill  and  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  introduced,  after  the  midnight 
hour  and  to  a House  already  futigued  and  worn 
out;  and  they  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
advantage  to  be  obtuined  which  could  warrant 
some  of  the  stronger  parts  of  it.  The  bill,  how- 
ever— called  the  indttnxnity  bill,  from  its  retro- 
spective operation — was  read  twice  before  the 
House  separated,  and  was  committed  for  the  fol- 
lowing, or  rather  the  same,  day.  When  the  House 
met  again  it  was  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
who  agreed  to  it  after  inserting  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  the  colliers.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
together  with  the  militia,  or  rather  volunteer,  bill. 
Besides  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend’s  motion,  other 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  nbout  an  address 
against  a prorogation ; but  the  House  of  Commons 
was  already  thinned,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  remained  were  impatient  for  repose  after  a 
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very  arduous  session.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the 
king  went  down  to  parliament  to  pronounce  the 
liberating  words.  The  day  was  unusual,  being  a 
Saturday.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  his  ma- 
jesty returned  most  cordial  thanks  to  both  Houses 
for  their  great  services  and  their  long  attendance, 
lie  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  all  that 
they  had  done,  and  especially  of  their  attention  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
France,  he  said  that  the  events  of  the  war  had 
certainly  not  afforded  her  any  reason  'to  triumph 
in  the  consequences  of  her  injustice  and  breach  of 
public  faith ; and  he  trusted  that  that  ambitious 
power  might  be  brought  to  wish  that  she  had  not, 
without  provocation  or  cause  of  complaint,  insulted 
the  honour  and  invaded  the  rights  of  his  crown. 
With  respect  to  the  hostility  of  Spain,  he  repeated 
that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with. 
Paying  homage  to  the  high  national  feeling  of  the 
people,  he  said  that  he  considered  it  as  a happy 
otnen  of  the  success  of  his  arms ; that  the  increase 
of  difficulties  served  only  to  augment  the  courage 
and  constancy  of  the  nation.  In  the  last  clause  of 
all,  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
continuance  of  the  rebellion  in  North  America 
without  the  deepest  concern ; but  he  had  given 
such  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  sincere  disposi- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  those  troubles,  that  he  must 
still  hope  that  the  malignant  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  could  not  long  prevail 
against  the  evident  interests  of  those  unhappy 
colonies.* 

The  country  was  ringing  with  reports  of  inva- 
sion and  of  new  Spanish  armadas,  more  terrible 
than  that  sent  against  Queen  Elizabeth ; and,  as 
if  to  increase  the  alarm,  six  days  after  the  proro- 
gation, a proclamation  was  issued,  charging  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  and  cattle,  and  provisions 
to  be  driven  from  the  sca-coast  to  places  of  secu- 
rity, t It  had  required  all  the  family  influence  of 
the  greater  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
all  the  diplomatic  activity  and  skill  of  French  ne- 
gotiators, to  lead  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  had 
suffered  so  materially  from  his  last  short  war  with 
England,  into  this  new  and  certainly  unprovoked 
contest.  Charles  III.  could  not  but  be  alarmed 
for  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  colonies,  if  encou- 
raged by  the  example  of  successful  rebellion  ; and 
lie  also  shrunk  from  what  he  considered  the  un- 
kingly  action  of  fomenting  insurrection  and  allying 
himself  with  revolted  subjects.  He  assured  I»rd 
Grantham  that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  knew  nothing  of  that  matter 
until  it  was  made  public.  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
his  present  prime  minister,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  he  considered  the  independence  of 
those  colonies  as  n»  less  injurious  to  Spain  than  to 
Great  Britain  herself — an  opinion  which  was  en- 
tertained by  most  of  the  public  men  of  Spain, 
who  neither  followed  nor  knew  the  advice  of  Tur- 
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got.  When  closely  pressed  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, Florida  Blanca  confessed  that  many 
overtures  had  been  made,  hut  that  the  king  his 
matter  had  constantly  rejected  the  instances  of 
France  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  When  led  to  believe  that  revolu- 
tion might  flourish  in  North  America  without 
reaching  the  South  ; when  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
offers  of  co-operation  in  Spanish  schemes  of  con- 
quest made  by  the  court  of  Versailles ; and  when 
well  filled  with  the  credulous  hope  that  the  final 
hour  of  British  supremacy  at  sea,  and  consequently 
of  the  British  empire,  w as  at  hand,  and  that  the 
united  House  of  Bourbon  would  have  little  to  do 
but  to  divide  the  spoils,  Charles  III.  and  his  mi- 
nisters proceeded  in  a mean  and  duplex  manner, 
rather  in  order  to  give  a pretext  to  their  hostility 
than  from  any  other  motive.  His  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  first  breaking  out  of  w ar  with  France, 
pretended  the  greatest  anxiety  for  maintaining  his 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  for  drawing 
closer  the  ties  of  friendship.  He  expressed  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a compassionate  interest 
in  the  fate  of  his  brother,  George  III.,  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  the  extreme  proceedings  of  congress 
against  so  just  and  good  a prince.  After  these 
preludes  he  tendered  his  good  offices  as  a mediator, 
stating  that  the  interest  of  kings  would  not  be 
sacrificed  in  his  award.  When  the  British  mi- 
nister delicately  hinted  that  his  sovereign  could 
not  submit  a quarrel  between  him  and  his  ow  n 
subjects  to  another  prince,  Charles  offered  to  me- 
diate in  the  French  part  of  the  quarrel  alone,  and 
to  reconcile  the  unhappy  differences  between  the 
courts  of  St.  James’s  and  Versailles.  And  on  the 
reply  of  our  government  that  it  was  inconsistent 
w ith  national  honour  to  admit  the  interference  of  a 
third  power,  till  the  views  of  France  were  know  n, 
Charles  expressed  his  readiness  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation himself,  so  as  to  spare  both  parties  the 
humiliation  of  making  the  first  advance.  He  sug- 
gested that  each  government  should  transmit  its 
conditions  to  Madrid,  and  he  proposed  to  draw 
from  the  offers  and  demands  of  both  a plan  for 
the  conclusion  of  a definitive  treaty.  He  promised 
to  exercise  a strict  impartiality  in  his  own  person, 
and  to  promote  a free  and  dispassionate  discussion. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  what  points  there  were  to 
discusa  between  the  British  and  French  courts, 
except  the  question  of  the  colonies,  and  the  French 
league  with  them.  The  British  ministers,  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition,  confined  their  conditions  to 
one  single  article.  Assuming  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  treat  with  her  own  colonics  independently 
of  foreign  intervention  as  an  unquestionable  prin- 
ciple, they  declared  in  their  paper  transmitted  to 
Madrid,  that,  if  France  would  only  cease  her  own 
interference,  and  withdraw'  her  assistance  from  the 
Americans,  they  w ould  readily  concur  in  establish- 
ing the  harmony  which  had  subsisted  for  fifteen 
years  between  the  two  crowns.  The  French  mi- 
nisters, on  the  other  hand,  in  their  paper  required 
for  their  preliminary  that  England  should  acknow- 
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ledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
instantly  withdraw  all  her  forces.  Nor  was  this 
all : the  French  ministers  said  that  they  must  re- 
serve the  power  of  bringing  forward  additional 
demands,  for  amending  and  explaining  preceding 
treaties — by  which  they  meant  the  cancelling  of 
all  such  parts  of  former  treaties  as  they  considered 
detrimental  to  the  interests  or  to  the  honour  of 
France.  When  the  English  negotiators  asked  for 
n specification  of  the  pretensions  which  were  to  be 
reserved,  the  Frenchmen  declined  giving  auv 
answer.  With  regard  to  the  main  point,  the  most 
that  England  would  offer  or  promise  was  to  grant 
a general  amnesty  to  her  colonies,  and  to  treat 
with  them  ns  confederating  individuals,  for  the  re- 
storation of  legal  government  and  the  redress  of 
grievances.  After  listening  to  these  conflicting 
propositions,  Charles  III.,  as  umpire,  rejected  the 
modifications  offered  by  England,  and  offered 
three  different  proposals  of  bis  own,  as  proper  to 
produce  a pacification.  These  were — 1.  A truce 
between  England  and  the  colonies  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  a iicacc  might  he  negotiated, 
and  the  separate  articles  in  dispute  with  France 
amicably  adjusted;  2.  A truce  with  France  in- 
cluding the  colonics ; 3.  An  indefinite  truce  both 
with  the  colonies  and  with  France,  to  determine 
only  after  a year’s  notice,  during  which  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  France,  Englund,  and  America  might 
form  a congress  at  Madrid,  with  Spain  as  a fourth 
party : this  convention  to  he  signed  by  the  Ame- 
rican agents  at  Paris,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
congress,  which  France  was  to  pledge  herself  to 
obtain.  In  the  meanwhile  the  colonies  were  to 
enjoy  a freedom  of  trade  and  independence,  de 
facto , and  the  British  forces  were  to  he  w ithdrawn 
or  reduced.  The  British  ministers  observed  to  his 
Catholic  majesty  that  any  such  plan  of  peace 
“ seemed  to  proceed  on  every  principle  which  had 
been  disclaimed,  and  to  contain  every  term  w hich 
had  been  rejected. ’*  They  declared  that,  if  com- 
pelled to  grant  such  extreme  conditions,  it  would 
he  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  British 
nation  to  grant  them  directly  to  the  Americans 
themselves  without  any  foreign  intervention.  But, 
even  before  this  final  reply  reached  Madrid, 
Charles  and  Florida  Blanca,  having  matured  such 
preparations  as  they  could  make,  threw  off  the 
mask  and  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  quit 
the  British  court.  Some  time  before  the  rupture 
Almodovar  delicately  hinted  to  our  ministers,  that 
for  the  restitution  to  Spain  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar 
his  master  would  consent  to  remain  neutral ; hut 
this  price  was  thought  too  high  for  what  must 
have  been  after  all  a very  doubtful  neutrality. 
The  manifesto  which  Almodovar  left  behind  him  j 
was  indeed  a singular  composition,  minute  in  its 
details  of  grievances,  and  most  extensive  ns  to  time 
and  geographical  space,  for  it  ranged  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  enumerated  with  arith- 
metical precision  n curly  all  the  complaints  that 
Spain  had  ever  made.  The  turn  total  of  grievances 
wits  put  down  as  nearly  otic  hundred.  And,  as  a 
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novel  complaint,  it  was  asserted  that  Great  Britain 
had  grossly  insulted  Spain  by  rejecting  her  media- 
tion.* The  splendid  pen  of  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, had  been  employed  by  I^ord  North,  or, 
rather,  at  the  request  of  Thurlow,  now'  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  of  Lord  Weymouth,  to  drawr  up,  in 
French , an  expose  of  the  motives  of  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVI. ; lntt  no  such  reply  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  childish  manifesto  of  Spain. 

Again,  the  first  thoughts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
directed  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  To  facilitate 
this  grand  object  and  to  preserve  that  other 
pillar  of  Hercules,  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast, 
Florida  Blanca,  some  time  before  declaring  hosti-  < 
lities  against  England,  negotiated  with  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  entered  into  a regular  treaty  w ith 
the  Moors.  This,  he  calculated,  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  in  any  attempt  upon  Gibraltar, 
as  that  garrison  was  accustomed  to  draw  large 
supplies  from  the  Barbary  coast,  and  as  the  Moors, 
if  left  in  a state  of  hostility,  might  have  attacked 
Ceuta  while  the  Spaniards  were  trying  to  get 
Gibraltar,  or  by  their  piratical  cruisers  in  the 
Straits  have  deranged  all  measures  for  the  blockade 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  transport  of  provisions  to  the 
Spanish  camp.  A large  army  was  collected  at  St. 
Roque,  Algeziras,  and  the  Campo,  near  Gibraltar, 
even  before  the  negotiations  at  Madrid  were  ter- 
minated ; and  immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  this  force  began  its  very  laborious  operations 
for  the  reduction  of  the  wonderful  rock.  At  this 
time  Charles  III.  had  a licet  of  forty  sail,  exclu- 
sive of  ships  destined  for  the  protection  of  his 
colonies.  Florida  Blanca  had  warmly  proposed 
dispatching  this  fleet  to  join  the  fleet  of  Louis 
X\  I.  during  the  negotiation,  when  no  resistance 
could  he  offered  to  the  junction  by  the  English, 
who  were  wholly  unprepared  for  such  a movement, 
who  were  actually  treating  with  Spain  as  a friendly 
power,  mediating  a peace;  hut  some  remaining 
scruples  prevented  his  Catholic  majesty  from  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  his  minister.t  But,  when 
war  was  declared,  one  of  the  earliest  measures  was 
this  junction  of  the  fleets  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; 
and,  while  50,000  men  and  a swarm  of  transports 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  collected  on  the 
French  coast,  to  make  the  English  believe  that  an 
invasion  was  intended,  and  that  they  must  keep 
their  wooden- walls  dose  on  their  own  shore  to 
prevent  a descent,  d’Orvillicrs,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  hurried  out  of  Brest  with  30  French  sail  of 
the  line  and  bore  away  for  the  Spanish  coast.  He 
met  with  no  interruption  or  impediment,  except 
from  Spanish  pride  and  Spanish  laziness : he  got 
to  Cadiz  Bay,  w here  lie  was  joined  by  30  sail,  and 
returning  he  was  joined  off  Ferrul  by  8 mote 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  With  68  sail  of  the 
line  in  all,  and  many  frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 
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d’Orvilliers  came  on  our  coasts,  where  our  grand 
fleet,  since  the  resignation  of  Keppel  under  the 
commend  of  Admiral  Hardy,  did  not  exceed  38  sail 
of  the  line.  There  were  some  days  of  intense  anxiety. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  while  Hardy  was  cruising 
in  the  soundings,  the  French  and  Spaniards  ap- 
peared otf  Plymouth,  and  some  French  frigates, 
anchoring  in  Cawsand  Bay,  captured  a number  of 
coasting  vessels.  On  the  16th  the  ‘ Ardent,’  of  64 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Boteler,  standing 
down  Channel,  fell  in  with  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and, 
mistaking  it  for  the  British,  was  surrounded  and 
captured  within  sight  of  Plymouth.  After  parad- 
ing two  or  three  days  before  Plymouth  the  com- 
bined fleet  were  driven  out  of  the  Channel  by  a 
strong  east  wind  which  blew  for  several  days,  and 
prevented  Hardy  from  getting  in.  On  the  31st  of 
August  the  wind  shitted  to  the  westward,  and 
Hardy,  w ith  great  skill,  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel,  in  sight  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  French 
and  Spaniards.  If  they  could  have  kept  him  out 
of  the  Channel  they  would  have  fought  him  at 
large;  but  he  had  completely  out-manoeuvred 
them,  and,  though  they  followed  him  a few  leagues, 
they  would  not  hazard  a battle  in  the  narrow  sea, 
where  the  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers 
might  be  lost  for  want  of  sea-room,  and  where  the 
navigation  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous.  Hardy 
anchored  the  next  morning  at  Spithead — and  Eng- 
land  was  safe.  The  unmanly  panic  on  shore  baud 
lasted  but  for  a moment ; the  coast  was  now 
covered  with  troops,  militia,  and  volunteers ; fresh 
ships  were  fitting  out  with  almost  magical  rapidity, 
and  cruisers  at  sea  were  recalled  to  the  Channel. 
But  the  growth  of  this  strength  was  not  more  rapid 
than  the  progress  of  weakness,  and  decay,  and  dis- 
sension in  the  combined  fleet.  A terrible  sickness 
broke  out  among  both  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
their  commanders  dreaded  the  equinoctial  gales 
which  were  now  approaching.  After  cruising  a 
day  or  two  longer  about  the  Land’s-end  d’Orvilliers 
made  the  signal  for  retiring,  and  French  and 
Spaniards  ran  into  Brest  to  perish  there  of  disease. 
In  all,  above  3000  Spaniards  died  without  having 
done  anything,  end  the  loss  of  their  allies  was  still 
greater.  For  several  months  the  vast  armament 
lay  huddled  in  port  inactive  and  useless.  The  loss 
of  the  * Ardent’  was  soon  made  up  by  the  capture 
of  a large  Spanish  frigate  off  the  Western  Islands, 
another  Spanish  frigate  off  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
Spanish  register-shin  pierced  for  64  guns,  and 
carrying  a considerable  treasure  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  a rich  Manilla  ship — said  to  be  the  richest 
taken  since  the  famed  Manilla  galleon  captured 
by  l»rd  Anson, — another  plate-ship  with  neftrly 
200,000  dollars  in  specie,  a quantity  of  bullion  and 
other  valuable  merchandise,  together  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  small  Spanish  craft*  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  sent  their  fleet  to  sea  with  the 
most  extravagant  hopes,  already  found  that  this 
naval  war  with  England  was  to  follow  the  general 
rule,  and  cost  them  ships  and  wealth  which  they 
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could  ill  spare.  Nor  did  a gleam  of  success  attend 
their  exertions  in  front  of  the  obdurate  and  im- 
penetrable Rock  in  the  whole  course  of  this  year. 
Charles  III.  was  grievously  vexed  by  the  French 
refusing  to  co-operate  immediately  in  his  plans 
for  reducing  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  for  recover- 
ing the  Floridas,  and  for  reconquering  Jamaica. 
France  had  plans  of  her  own  : each  party  was 
greedy  for  separate  conquest  and  aggrandisement, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  selfishness  and  dis- 
regard of  the  true  principles  of  the  alliance  and 
family  compact.  Before  crossing  the  Atlantic  once 
more  to  scenes  where  war  was  earned  on  with 
far  more  vigour,  we  must  mention  an  attempt 
which  was  made  by  the  French  on  the  island  of 
Jersey.  On  the  1st  of  May  an  armament  with  a 
land  force  of  5000  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
Prince  Nassau  Siegen,  who  claimed  kindred  with 
the  ancient  line  of  Nassau,  appeared  off  the  island  ; 
but  the  landing  was  impeded,  the  whole  project 
was  thwarted,  and  the  French  returned  to  their 
own  near  shore.  At  the  first  report  of  the  danger 
General  Conway  quitted  London  and  hastened  to 
throw  himself  into  the  island,  but  his  valuable  ser- 
vices were  not  required  for  its  defence.  The  whole 
expedition  of  the  prince  with  two  names  was 
so  absurdly  managed  as  to  excite  ridicule  and 
laughter. 

In  the  western  world  the  earliest  movements 
commenced  among  the  sugar  islands.  On  the  6th 
of  January  Vice-Admiral  Byron  arrived  at  St. 
Lucie  with  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  there  joined 
Rear-Admiral  Barrington.  This  gave  the  British 
a decided  superiority  over  d’Estaing,  who  retreated 
from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  took  refuge  in  Mar- 
tinique, where  he  could  not  be  attacked,  and 
whence  he  would  not  issue.  He  was  joined  by  a 
French  squadron,  under  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
who,  on  his  way  thither,  swept  the  undefended 
English  forts  and  settlements  on  the  African  coast. 
[There  was  a handy-dandy  game  played  here  in 
the  course  of  the  year : to  fortify  Senegal,  which 
they  took  from  the  English,  the  French  weakened 
their  own  settlement  at  Goree,  and,  while  they  were 
holding  Senegal,  the  English,  under  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  took  Goree.]  Other  reinforcements  with 
fresh  land  troops  arrived  from  France ; but  Byron’s 
fleet  was  also  reinforced;  and  the  French  con- 
tinued to  avoid  an  engagement.  But  in  the  month 
of  June  Byron  sailed  away  to  escort  our  home- 
ward-bound West  India  fleet  to  a certain  latitude, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  d Estaing  detached  a 
small  force  to  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Carihs  joined 
the  French  and  forced  the  weak  English  garrison 
to  capitulate.  After  this  success,  d’Estaing,  with 
his  grand  fleet,  which  now  consisted  of  26  sail  of 
the  line  besides  frigates,  and  which  had  on  board 
9000  land  troops,  proceeded  to  Grenada,  where 
Lord  Macartney,  the  governor,  had  only  150  regu- 
lars and  two  or  three  hundred  militia  to  oppose 
to  him.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Byron,  who  had  re- 
turned from  escorting  the  trade,  appeared  off  the 
island,  determined  to  attempt  its  relief  and  to  bring 
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d’Estaing  to  action,  having  been  erroneously  in- 
formed that  there  were  not  more  than  19  French  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  in  that  quarter.  The 
French  admiral  came  out  with  25  ships  of  the  line 
and  12  frigates  to  fight  ByTon,  who  had  only  21 
ships  of  the  linfe  and  one  frigate,  and  who  w as  em- 
barrassed rather  than  assisted  by  a number  of  tran- 
sports. A loose  irregular  action  ensued,  d’Eaiuing 
uvoiding  a close  engagement,  and  keeping  his  fleet 
at  a cautious  distance  whenever  the  action  had  the 
appearance  of  becoming  general,  and  closing  only 
when  single  ships  of  the  British  fleet  became  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  several  of  his  own.  His  ships 
being  cleaner  than  the  English,  he  could  increase 
or  diminish  his  distance  with  the  more  ease.  The 
4 Prince  of  Wales,’  Barrington’s  ship,  the  4 Boyne,* 
and  the  4 Sultan,*  which  hud  begun  the  attack  con- 
siderably a-head,  and  before  d'Estaing's  great 
superiority  of  force  was  discovered,  sutlcrcd  very 
severely  ; and  the  4 Grafton,*  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Collingwood,  the  4 Cornwall,’  and  the  4 Lion,* 
happening  during  part  of  the  action  to  be  to  lee- 
ward of  the  British  line,  sustained  the  w hole  fire 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  were  greatly  disabled,  as 
was  also  the  4 Monmouth,*  Captain  Fanshawe,  who 
made  a gallant  attempt  to  stop  the  van  of  the  enemy 
and  bring  them  to  close  action.  Byron  seeing  the 
disabled  condition  of  so  many  of  his  ships,  kept  to 
windward,  and  formed  his  line  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  doubling  upon  him  and  cutting  off  his 
transports — an  intention  which  some  of  their 
movements  indicated.  Al>out  three  in  the  after- 
noon d*Estaing,  foiled  in  his  attempts  upon  the 
transports,  tacked  to  the  southward  with  his  whole 
fleet.  Byron  instantly  tacked  in  the  same  manner, 


in  order  to  protect  three  of  his  disabled  ships. 
One  of  these  ships,  the  * Lion,*  could  not  beat  to 
windward,  and  must  have  betn  taken  but  for 
d’Estaing’s  caution  and  unwillingness  to  risk  u 
close  engagement.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  action, 
the  French  fleet  being  then  about  three  miles  to 
leeward.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  English* 
ships  which  had  approached  nearest  to  St.  George, 
the  capital  of  Grenada,  had  seen  the  white  flag 
flying  over  that  place — a proof  that  Ixird  Macart- 
ney hud  been  compelled  to  surrender.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  Byron  Bent  oft  all  his  transports 
and  Captain  Fanshawe’s  ship,  the  4 Monmouth,* 
which  stood  in  need  of  immediate  repair,  to  St. 
Christopher,  remaining  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
between  them  and  the  enemy-  He  fully  expected 
that  d’Estaing  would  renew  the  fight  on  the  mor- 
row ; but,  when  the  morning  came,  the  French 
fleet  was  out  of  sight.  D’Estaing  had  gone  back 
to  Grenuda,  counting  a very  large  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  claiming  a great  victory,  though 
he  had  not,  in  reality,  fought  a decided  battle.* 
Byron  bore  away  to  St.  Christopher,  and  lay  there 
for  some  short  time,  during  which  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed  among  the  rest  of  our  West  India 
islands.  D’Estaing  had  boasted  that  he  would 
take  every  one  of  them  before  the  year  was  out ; 
but  he  soon  sailed  away  to  Hispaniola,  and  then  to 
the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  much  wanted  by  the  Americans,  who 
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•hips  lieing  crammed  full  of  troop*,  ww  prouigiou*.  amounting.  In 
killed  nl<me,  to  1200  men.  Byron’*  low  wn*  staled  at  1M  killed 
and  346  wounded.  including  4 ofliccr*  among  the  kUlcd.  and  4 
among  the  wounded. 
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teemed  at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  witnessing 
the  entire  subjugation  of  their  southern  States. 
In  the  month  of  January  congress  had  dispatched 
General  Lincoln  to  take  the  command  of  some 
regiments  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  unite 
them  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Georgia, 


Majok-Gknk.H4I.  Uscoijc.  From  * Painting  by  Colonel  Sargent, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Maa»achu*ett»’  HUtorical  Society. 


which  had  been  broken  up  by  Colonel  Campbell, 
in  the  affair  in  front  of  Savannah.  Lincoln,  who 
found  his  regiments  much  weaker  than  he  ex- 
pected, took  post  on  the  north  hank  of  the  river 
about  fifteen  miles  above  the  town  of  Savannah. 
His  presence  did  not  prevent  Colonel  Campbell 
from  undertaking  an  expedition  against  Augusta, 
the  principal  town  of  Upper  Georgia,  situated  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Upon  Camp- 
bell’s approach,  the  American  troops  fled  from 
Augusta,  and  the  inhabitants,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  townspeople  of  Savannah,  took  tlie 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  formed 
themselves  into  companies  for  their  own  defence. 
Here  Campbell  was  not  very  far  from  a part  of 
North  Carolina  where  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation were  known  to  be  decided  royalists.  He 
detached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  with  200 
infantry  mounted  on  horseback  to  encourage  those 
people  to  take  up  arms.  Hamilton  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  defeated  a body  of  500 
militia  from  the  province  of  South  Carolina.  This 
same  militia,  however,  defeated  at  Kettle-Creek  a 
number  of  royalists  from  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina,  who  were  attempting  to  force  their  way 
into  Georgia  to  form  a junction  with  the  British 
troops.  After  their  defeat  about  300  of  these 
royalists  found  means  to  join  the  British  army : 
seventy  of  them,  who  fled  into  South  Carolina  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  coun- 
trymen, were  tried  and  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  United  States.  Five  of  them  were 


executed  upon  this  sentence.  Shortly  after  this 
affair  Colonel  Campbell  quitted  the  country  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  Augusta  was  evacuated  as 
being  too  distant  a post  to  be  supported.  The 
American  General  Ashe  then  crossed  the  Savan- 
nah, entered  the  place,  and  followed  the  retiring 
garrison  down  the  river  as  far  as  Brier  Creek,  be- 
hind which  he  took  post.  Ashe  had  not  been  there 
long  when  General  Prevost,  with  about  900  men, 
partly  American  royalists,  made  a circuit,  crossed 
the  creek,  got  into  his  rear,  and  totally  routed  and 
dispersed  his  force.  About  150  fell  on  the  field 
or  in  the  retreat ; a brigadier-general,  the  second 
in  command,  was  made  prisoner,  together  with 
about  30  officers  and  200  men ; many  more  pe- 
rished in  the  river  Savannah ; most  of  those  who 
escaped  returned  to  their  homes,  and  when  Ashe 
joined  Lincoln  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  he  had 
with  him  only  450  men.  He  had  left  behind  him 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  several  stand  of  colours, 
almost  all  his  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage. 
These  disasters  spread  terror  through  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
republican  party  there  changed  their  governor, 
electing  John  Rutledge,  a person  of  great  decision 
of  character ; and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  em- 
powering him  and  the  council  to  do  everything 
that  appeared  to  him  and  them  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  Under  this  species  of  dictatorship 
great  exertions  were  made : the  militia  of  the  State 
were  all  called  out ; and,  as  the  militia-men  had 
thrown  away  their  arms  at  Brier  Creek  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  and  had  scampered  off  in  a 
very  unsoldier-like  manner,  severe  laws  were 
passed  by  the  local  congress  or  convention  to  pre- 
vent such  conduct  in  future.  Through  Rut- 
ledge’s exertions  General,  Lincoln  saw  his  army 
increased  to  5000  men.  Leaving  General  Moul- 
trie, who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  Sullivan  Island,  to  defend  the  lower  part  of  the 
Savannah,  Lincoln  with  his  main  body  marched 
up  that  river  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it  near 
Augusta,  and  then  descending  by  the  opposite  bank 
to  the  capital  of  Georgia.  On  the  28th  of  April 
General  Prevost,  with  the  view  of  obliging  Lin- 
coln to  return,  crossed  the  river  into  South  Caro- 
lina with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  British  army. 
Prevost  had  scarcely  landed  when  Moultrie  began 
a disorderly  retreat,  800  of  the  1000  men  Lincoln 
had  left  with  him  lieing  Carolina  militia,  who,  not- 
withstanding Rutledge’s  laws  and  commutations, 
refused  to  fight  or  to  defend  the  difficult  passes, 
among  swamps,  creeks,  gullies,  and  bogs,  through 
which  the  British  had  to  advance.  Lincoln,  who 
conceived  that  Prcvost’s  movement  was  a mere 
feint  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  march  up  the 
river,  merely  sent  Moultrie  a reinforcement  of  300 
men,  and  then,  crossing  the  river  into  Georgia,  he 
hurried  down  the  southern  bank,  making  doubly 
sure  of  capturing  the  town  of  Savannah,  which 
Prevost  had  left.  Prevost’s  original  intention  was 
indeed  nothing  more  than  to  make  a feint ; but, 
seeing  Moultrie  flying  before  him,  he  suddenly 
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changed  his  plan,  and,  encouraged  by  the  assu- 
rances of  many  of  the  country  people,  he  ven- 
turously continued  his  march  for  Charlestown,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  Thus,  on  one  side  of 
the  river  Lincoln  was  hurrying  to  take  Savannah, 
which  Prevost  had  just  quitted,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Prevost  was  pushing  on  to  take 
Charlestown,  which  Lincoln  had  been  defending. 
But,  as  soon  as  Lincoln  was  informed  of  the  bold 
movement  of  Prevost,  he  recrossed  the  river  into 
South  Carolina,  and  sent  reinforcements  forward 
for  the  defence  of  Charlestown.  If  Prevost  had 
not  been  delayed  by  wretched  roads  and  broken 
bridges  he  might  assuredly  have  taken  Charles- 
town by  a coup  de  main  ; for,  though  strongly 
situated,  and  fortified  towards  the  sea,  it  was  open 
towards  the  land,  where  no  enemy  had  been  ex- 
pected ; the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  within 
the  town ; the  royalist  party  began  to  murmur  and 
to  talk  of  rising,  the  republican  party  gave  way  to 
despondence.  But  Governor  Rutledge  arrived 
with  300  regular  troops  and  a great  body  of  militia  : 
the  negro  slaves  were  set  to  work  to  make  lines 
and  abattis  on  the  land  side ; the  suburbs  were 
burnt  down ; batteries  were  raised,  and  a great 
number  of  cannon,  collected  from  the  seaward 
forts,  were  turned  with  their  muzzles  inland.  Ge- 
neral Moultrie,  too,  who  had  been  retreating  faster 
than  Prevost  could  follow,  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  place  with  all  of  his  detachment  that  re- 
mained. On  the  11th  of  May  the  British  appeared 
before  the  lines  after  crossing  Ashley  River,  which 
almost  washes  one  side  of  the  town ; but  nearly  at 
the  same  moment  Count  Pulawski,  proceeding 
from  an  opposite  direction  and  crossing  Cooper 
River,  which  flows  close  by  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  entered  Charlestown  with  the  remnant  of  his 
legion.  General  Prevost,  with  an  army  less  by 
one-third  than  that  of  the  enemy  (counting  militia 
and  all),  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  and 
offered  favourable  terms  of  capitulation.  As  Go- 
vernor Rutledge  was  desirous  of  consuming  time 
so  as  to  bring  Lincoln  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers, 
he  returned  an  evasive  answer  to  the  summons, 
and  ingeniously  amused  Prevost  the  whole  of  that 
day  with  messages  and  answers.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Prevost,  after  a near  view  of  the  lines, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  force  collected  behind 
them,  could  never  have  thought  of  attempting  an 
assault,  with  little  or  no  artillery,  and  with  Lin- 
coln moving  in  his  rear  with  another  army  equal 
in  number  to  his  own ; and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  night  the  British  were  all  withdrawn 
across  Ashley  River.  After  foraging  there  for 
some  days  they  retired  towards  the  sea-coast,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  John’s  Island,  a small 
tract  of  ground  separated  from  the  Carolina  coast 
by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  commonly  called  Stono 
River.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  General  Lin- 
coln on  the  20th  of  June ; but  Lincoln  was  beaten 
off  with  great  loss,  and  never  again  attempted  to 
molest  their  retreat  to  Savannah.  General  Prevost 
carried  off  from  Carolina  a great  supply  of  provi- 
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sions,  and  left  behind  him  at  Beaufort,  in  the 
island  of  Port  Royal — a most  important  position 
on  the  Carolina  coast — a strong  garrison  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Maitland.  The  hot  and 
sickly  season  had  now  set  in,  and  nothing  of  any 
consequence  was  done  or  attempted  in  these  south- 
ern provinces  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  nor,  indeed,  until  the  arrival  of  the  grand 
French  Heet  under  d’Estaing.*  In  the  meanwhile 
Virginia  had  been  attacked  by  the  British  under 
Sir  George  Collier,  the  present  commander-in- 
chicf  of  the  naval  force  on  the  American  station, 
and  General  Matthews,  who  had  been  detached 
from  New  York  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By  the 
exports  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  by  the  Chesa- 
peak,  the  credit  of  congress  with  foreign  nations 
was  principally  supported ; and  by  the  inland 
navigation  of  that  deep  bay  the  produce  both  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  conveyed  to  the 
middle  colonies  for  the  support  of  Washington’s 
army.  A permanent  post  on  the  Chesapeak  would 
have  enabled  the  British  to  infiict  terrible  mis- 
chief ; but  Clinton  could  not  spare  any  very  con- 
siderable force,  and  all  that  General  Matthews 
took  with  him  to  the  bay  was  a detachment  of 
1800  men.  including  all  arms,  and  a small  regi- 
ment of  Irish  volunteers.  The  transports  on 
board  of  which  this  small  force  was  embarked 
were  convoyed  by  the  admiral  in  person  ; but  Sir 
George  Collier  only  took  with  him  one  ship  of  the 
line,  three  small  frigates,  a sloop,  a galley,  and 
some  private  vessels  armed  for  war,  and  acting  as 
privateers.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  fleet  entered 
the  Chesapeak,  and  the  next  day  anchored  in 
Hampton  Road,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  and  Gosport.  These  were  all 
thriving  places : Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  were 
the  principal  commercial  towns  in  Virginia ; and 
at  Gosjxirt  the  government  of  the  State  had  esta- 
blished a sort  of  arsenal  and  dock-yard,  in  which 
they  had  collected  an  immense  quantity  of  timber 
for  ship-building,  with  naval  stores  to  a consider- 
able amount.  To  protect  these  places  they  had 
distributed  a regiment  of  artillery  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay  and  on  the  banks  of  Elizabeth  River ; 
and  they  had  thrown  up  a number  of  fortifications, 
which  were  tolerably  defensible  on  the  side  of  the 
water,  but  weak  and  contemptible  on  the  land 
side.  The  most  important  of  these  forts,  called 
Fort  Nelson,  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Eliza- 
beth River,  and  was  commanded  by  a Major 
Matthews.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the 
greater  part  of  Collier’s  squadron  entered  the  river, 
and  landed  the  troops  towards  evening  about 
three  miles  below  Fort  Nelson.  The  weak  Ame- 
rican garrison  fled  from  the  fort  in  such  haste  that 
they  left  artillery  and  ammunition,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, behind  them : they  did  not  even  spare  time 
to  strike  their  flag,  but  left  it  flying.  They  took 
refuge  in  a deep  and  extensive  swamp  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  “ The  Dismals  ;**  and  Ge- 
neral Matthews,  who  did  not  expect  to  carry  the 
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fort  until  the  following  morning,  and  not  then 
without  a brush,  took  possession  of  the  place  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  of  the  prosperous 
town  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. Having  placed  part  of  his  small  army 
in  positions  where  they  could  not  be  attacked,  and 
where  they  established  his  communication  with 
Nelson  Fort  and  Admiral  Collier’s  ships,  he  em- 
ployed the  rest  on  excursions  to  Norfolk  and  Gos- 
port, where  all  the  vessels  except  such  as  were 
burnt  by  the  Americans  before  their  retreat,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores, 
merchandise,  and  provisions,  were  either  taken  or 
destroyed.  Detachments  were  also  sent  up  the 
Nanscmond  River  to  the  town  of  Suffolk,  where 
likewise  immense  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores, 
with  some  vessels  richly  laden,  were  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Cbcsa- 
peak  felt  the  cruel  visitation,  and  the  * Otter’ 
sloop  and  the  privateers,  going  far  up  the  bay,  took 
a great  number  of  prizes,  and  burned,  or  caused 
the  Americans  to  burn,  a great  many  more  vessels. 
In  the  end,  they  scarcely  left  any  American  craft 
floating  on  those  waters.  Before  their  flight  from 
Portsmouth  the  provincials  burned  a fine  ship  of 
war  of  twenty-eight  guns,  which  was  just  ready  for 
launching  ; but  the  British  found  eight  other  ships 
of  war  upon  the  stocks,  and  burned  them  all.  Tw  o 
French  merchantmen,  one  loaded  with  tobacco  and 
the  other  with  bale  goods,  were  set  on  fire  by 
their  own  crews  or  by  the  Americans.  Ports- 
mouth would  have  been  a most  important  position 
to  occupy,  and  it  might  easily  have  been  made  de- 
fensible and  strong ; but  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
thought  that  he  could  not  spare  troops  to  occupy  it, 
and  Collier  and  Matthews,  after  demolishing  the 
fort  and  destroying  the  navy-yard,  returned  to  New 
York,  from  which,  altogether,  they  had  been  ab- 
sent only  twenty-four  days.  A few  days  after  their 
arrival  from  Virginia,  Sir  George  Collier  and  Ge- 
neral Matthews  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with  a 
fresh  detachment  from  the  army  at  New  York; 
and  Clinton,  as  commander-in-chief,  accompanied 
this  expedition — the  object  of  which  was  to  drive 
Washington’s  people  from  Vcrplank’s  Neck  and 
Stoney  Point,  where  they  were  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. Early  in  June  a division  of  the  army  was 
landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  on  Ver- 
plank’s  Neck,  and  the  commander-in  chief  pro- 
ceeded with  the  other  to  Stoney  Point  on  the 
western  bank.  As  they  had  not  finished  their 
worksYhere,  the  Americans  fled  from  Stoney  Point 
without  firing  a gun.  Clinton  drew  up  some  heavy 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  commenced  a fire  upon 
Fort  Lafayette,  the  main  defence  of  Verplank’s 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  which, 
though  small,  was  a complete  work,  with  pali- 
sades, a double  ditch,  chevaux-de-frise,  abattis, 
and  a bomb-proof  chevalier  or  block-house  in  its 
centre.  While  Clinton  thus  fired  across  the  river, 
the  other  detachment  invested  the  fort  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  galleys  and  armed  vessels  battered  it 
with  close  shots  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 


bewildered  garrison  almost  immediately  surren- 
dered us  prisoners  of  war,  upon  no  other  condition 
than  a promise  of  good  usage.  In  acquiring  these 
two  important  posts,  which  commanded  the  Hud- 
son, and  by  means  of  which  Washington  had  kept 
open  a direct  communication  between  the  northern 
and  middle  colonies,  the  British  sustained  no  other 
loss  than  one  man  wounded.  Clinton  left  consi- 
derable garrisons,  with  instructions  to  complete  the 
fortifications  at  Stoney  Point  as  soon  ns  possible, 
and  then  fell  down  the  river  to  New  York.*  On 
the  4th  of  July  a fleet  of  transports  with  2600  land 
troops  on  board,  and  with  a frigate,  a brig,  and  a 
sloop  for  their  escort,  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Newhaven,  the  maritime  capital  of  Connecticut, 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  colonies,  and 
which,  from  its  populousness  and  productiveness, 
had  been  a principal  support  to  the  armies  of  con- 
gress. Clinton  proposed  inflicting  a severe  chas- 
tisement on  the  Connecticut  men,  and  tempting 
Washington  down  from  his  high-lands  on  the 
Hudson  to  defend  the  sea  coast.  The  command 
of  the  land  troops  was  given  to  Major-General 
Tryon,  late  governor  of  New  York,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country.  Tryon  landed  and 
took  possession  of  Newhaven  with  little  difficulty; 
but  when  his  troops  were  within  the  town  many 
shots  were  fired  at  them  from  the  windows.  On 
the  following  day  a proclamation  was  issued  call- 
ing upon  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance, and  threatening  destruction  to  all  that  per- 
sisted in  rebellion.  There  was  scarcely  a place 
on  the  American  continent  where  such  a procla- 
mation was  likely  to  be  less  heeded ; and  Tryon 
sailed  away  after  capturing  or  destroying  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  public  stores,  all  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  everything  round  about 
that  was  public  property.  A fort  was  dismantled, 
but  the  town  was  not  destroyed.  The  troops  were 
next  landed  at  Fairfield,  a place  on  the  coast,  nearer 
to  New  York,  where  a hot  reception  was  ptepared 
for  them.  The  town,  however,  was  carried,  and 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  expedition,  loaded  with 
spoil,  sailed  away  for  the  towns  of  Norwalk  and 
Greenfield,  which  were  both  captured  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Tryon  then  intended  to  make  a 
descent  at  New  London,  the  great  rendezvous  for 
the  Connecticut  privateers  ; but,  as  the  militia  of 
the  state  were  now  joined  by  some  regular  troops 
detached  from  Washington’s  main  army,  he  re- 
turned towards  New  York  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments. The  people  of  Connecticut  were  furious 
against  Washington  for  not  marching  with  his 
whole  army  to  their  relief,  and  for  leaving  their 
towns  to  be  burnt  by  the  enemy  ;t  but  the  Ame- 
rican commander-in-chief  undertook  operations 
upon  the  Hudson,  which  not  only  prevented  Clin- 
ton from  reinforcing  Tryon,  but  also  obliged  him 
to  recall  all  that  devastating  expedition.  Before 
the  garrison  left  at  Stoney  Point  could  put  that 
place  in  any  defensive  order,  Washington  dis- 
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patched  General  Wayne  with  a considerable  force 
to  fall  upon  it  by  night.  As  the  Americans  had 
so  recently  left  the  incomplete  works,  they  knew 
the  best  ways  for  re-entering  them ; and  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  of  500  or  600  men  were  not  so  vigi- 
lant as  they  ought  to  have  been  : they  were  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  after 
the  loss  of  about  150  of  their  number  in  killed  or 
wounded,  the  rest  surrendered,  and  the  American 
flag  was  once  more  hoisted  over  the  works.  Wayne, 
however,  did  not  carry  through  his  surprise  with- 
out loss,  and  he  was  himself  wounded  in  the  head. 
As  the  morning  dawned  he  opened  a fire  across 
the  river — as  Clinton  had  done  before  him — upon 
Fort  Lafayette,  expecting  to  see  another  strong 
detachment  from  Washington’s  army  appear  on 
the  land  side  of  that  fort.  But  this  l>esieging  force 
did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  the  garrison  there  gave 
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them  a very  discouraging  reception  when  they 
came.  Clinton  immediately  sent  a detachment  up 
the  river  in  transports  to  assist  that  garrison,  and 
soon  followed  himself,  in  force,  entertaining  a 
faint  hope  that  Washington  would  quit  the  high 
country  in  order  to  defend  Stoney  Point.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  the  transports  the  Americans 
gave  up  their  very  short  siege  of  Fort  Lafayette, 
retreating  with  some  loss  ; and  their  brethren  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  evacuated  Stoney 
Point  as  rapidly  as  they  had  retaken  it.  The  Bri- 
tish flag  w as  again  hoisted,  and  a stronger  garrison 
than  before  was  left  in  the  place.  Perceiving  that 
Washington  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  strong 
and  unassailable  position,  Clinton  returned  to  New 
York.  The  possession  of  Fort  Lafayette  and 
Stoney  Point  by  the  British  obliged  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  order  to  maintain  their  intercourse  be- 
tween the  provinces  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  Hudson,  to  make  a laborious  circuit  of 
more  than  sixty  miles  through  a rough  and  moun- 
tainous country.  Instead  of  carrying  their  plan 
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into  execution  against  the  town  and  privateers  of 
New  London,  the  British  were  obliged  to  proceed 
much  farther  north,  in  order  to  protect  an  infant 
town  of  their  own  from  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
New  Englanders.  In  die  month  of  June  General 
Francis  Maclean,  who  commanded  the  king’s 
troops  in  Nova  Scotia,  proceeded  with  a detach- 
ment of  050  men  in  transports  convoyed  by  three 
Bloops  of  war  to  the  Bay  of  Penobscot,  in  order  to 
form  a settlement  and  establish  a post  which 
might  serve  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  M ussa- 
chusetta  men  into  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  obtain 
ship-timber  for  the  use  of  the  king’s  yards  at  Hali- 
fax and  other  places.  Maclean  selected  a very 
strong  piece  of  ground  on  a peninsula  which  had 
on  one  side  of  it  a natural  harbour,  small  but  con- 
venient, and  easy  of  defence.  Having,  w ith  great 
labour,  cleared  the  spot  of  forest-trees  and  under- 
wood, Maclean  marked  out  the  outlines  of  a small 
fort ; but,  before  his  people  could  make  much  pro- 
gress, a hostile  armament  appeared  in  the  bay. 
This  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  who  hud  laid  an  em- 
bargo upon  all  the  shipping  in  Boston  Harbour, 
and  had  offered  unusual  bounty-money  to  all  the 
men  that  would  engage  in  the  expedition.  The 
force  actually  sent  amounted  to  nineteen  armed 
ships  and  brigantines  carrying  from  ten  to  thirty- 
two  guns  each,  and  twenty-seven  transports  having 
on  board  3000  land  troops  under  the  command  of 
a General  Lovel.  They  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Penobscot  on  the  25th  of  June;  but  they  were 
deterred  from  attempting  to  enter  the  harbour  by 
the  presence  of  the  three  English  sloops  of  war 
which  were  anchored  right  across  the  mouth  ; and 
they  lost  three  days  in  hesitation,  or  in  seeking  for 
a safer  landing-place.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  the 
28th,  they  climbed  up  some  steep  precipices  on 
the  other  side  of  that  tongue  of  land,  dragged  up 
some  artillery,  and  erected  a battery  w ithin  750 
yards  of  the  unfurnished  fort.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, Maclean  had  filled  up  his  bastions  with 
logs  of  timber,  had  carried  a sort  of  ehevaux-dc- 
frise  round  the  fort,  had  constructed  platoons  and 
mounted  his  artillery  ; and  he  now  returned  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  with  proper  vigour,  being  far 
from  despairing,  even  though  he  should  be  left  to 
himself.  To  co-opcrate  with  the  troops  on  the 
peninsula,  the  American  squadron  now  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  enter  the  harbour ; but  it  was  con- 
stantly repulsed  by  the  three  sloops  of  war  and  a 
small  battery  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  The  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  chiefly  militia,  or  raw,  undisci- 
plined, and  undisciplinable  recruits,  soon  grew 
weary  of  the  business  and  impatient  to  return  to 
their  homes.  This,  with  the  real  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, induced  Lovel  to  apply  to  General 
Gates  for  a reinforcement  of  400  regular  troops. 
Gates  complied,  and  ordered  a regiment  to  Pe- 
nobscot. But  before  this  force  arrived  Sir  George 
Collier  hove  in  sight  with  a squadron  and  land 
troops ; and  upon  his  appearance  the  Americans 
ran  from  their  works,  embarked  in  their  ships, 
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and  fled  in  the  most  miserable  disorder,  every  ship 
seeking  her  own  safety  without  heeding  her  con- 
sorts. Two  of  the  largest  armed  vessels  endea- 
voured to  run  out  of  the  bay  and  gain  the  open 
sea ; but  they  were  presently  intercepted,  when 
one  was  taken,  and  the  other,  running  on  shore, 
was  blown  up  by  her  own  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
American  ships  and  transports  ran  up  to  the  head 
of  the  bay  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot river,  where  troops  and  sailors  equally  aban- 
doned them  to  fly  for  their  lives  by  land.  The 
British  sailors,  close  in  their  wake,  took  or  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  the  ships,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  scarcely  a trace  was  to  be  seen  of  this 
Massachusetts  armament.  The  fugitives  had 
landed  in  a wild  country  without  provisions  or  any 


other  necessaries,  and  had  to  explore  their  way  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  miles  through  a pathless 
desert,  ere  they  could’  reach  any  supplies  or  any 
habitation.  On  their  dreary  way  a fierce  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  seamen  and  the  landsmen, 
and  a battle  was  fought  in  that  wilderness  which 
cost  the  lives  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  number.  A 
great  many  more  sunk  under  fatigue  and  famine, 
and  perished  miserably  in  the  woods.*  Having 
performed  this  service,  and  strengthened  and  sup- 
plied the  brave  Maclean,  Sir  George  Collier  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  found  himself 
superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
from  England.  Collier  returned  home,  not  leav- 
ing so  good  or  so  active  a naval  commander  be- 
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hind  him.  Arbuthnot  had  brought  out  an  addition 
to  the  fleet  and  a reinforcement  for  the  army ; but 
Clinton  was  prevented  from  pursuing  any  more 
active  operations  by  certain  intelligence  that 
d’Estaing,  with  the  whole  French  fleet,  was 
making  for  the  coast  of  Georgia,  intending  a later 
visit  to  New  York.  The  English  commander-in- 
chief even  withdrew  the  troops  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  left  that  place  to  the  Americans. 

About  the  beginning  of  September  the  French 
fleet,  which  counted  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line 
and  fourteen  frigates,  with  a considerable  land  force 
and  a long  train  of  French  and  American  pri- 
vateers, appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River,  where  an  English  50-gun  ship,  a small 
frigate,  and  two  store-ships  were  surprised  and 
captured,  though  not  without  some  desperate  fight- 
ing. As  soon  as  d’Estaing  thus  arrived,  General 


Lincoln  moved  from  South  Carolina  by  land, 
directing  his  march  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
Governor  Rutledge  assembled  all  the  militia  to 
follow  Lincoln,  and  dispatched  from  Charlestown 
a number  of  small  vessels  to  assist  the  French  in 
ascending  the  river  and  landing  their  troops. 
General  Prevost,  who  was  still  in  command  of 
Georgia,  called  in  all  his  garrisons  and  detach- 
ments, evacuated  Sunbury  and  Beaufort,  and  set 
every  soldier,  every  negro,  and  townsman  to  work 
to  put  the  town  of  Savannah  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  defence.  Captain  Henry,  who  commanded 
the  small  naval  force  upon  the  Savannah  river, 
which  consisted  oidy  of  four  brigs  and  a few 
galleys,  retired  towards  the  town  as  the  French 
crossed  the  bar,  and  when  they  came  nearer  he 
landed  his  ships*  guns  to  be  mounted  on  the 
batteries,  and  his  sailors  to  work  the  guns. 
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His  marines  were  incorporated  with  the  grenadiers 
of  a regiment  in  the  garrison.  Only  one  brig  re- 
tained her  guns,  and  she  was  placed  above  the 
town  of  Savannah,  so  as  to  cover  the  right  of  the 
British  line ; four  or  five  vessels  were  sunk  across 
the  channel  below  the  town  to  prevent  the  French 
frigates  from  coming  up ; and  some  smaller  vessels 
were  sunk  above  the  town,  and  a boom  was  thrown 
across  the  river  to  prevent  fire-rafts  coming  down. 
On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September  d’Estaing 
landed  about  3000  men  at  Beaulieu,  and,  marching 
straight  to  Savannah,  he,  on  the  following  morning, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Lincoln’s  army, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  do,  summoned  General 
Prevost  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  arms  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty.  The  step  was  premature, 
the  summons  flighty  and  ridiculous,  Bpeaking  of 
the  gTeatness  of  his  force  and  the  value  of  his 
troops,  who  had  lately  stormed  the  fortifications  at 
Grenada,  and  threatening  to  make  General  Prevost 
answerable  in  his  own  person  if  he  persisted  in  a 
fruitless  resistance.  Prevost  desired  twenty-four 
hours  to  make  up  his  mind  and  prepare  the  terms 
of  capitulation  ; and  the  vain  and  confident  French- 
man granted  him  the  delay,  nothing  doubting  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time.  Savannah  would  be 
his  without  losing  a man  or  wasting  a Bhot.  But, 
in  that  precious  interval  of  time,  the  brave  and 
able  Colonel  Maitland,  who  had  had  a long  march 
to  perform  from  Beaufort  through  a most  difficult 
country,  and  who  had  not  arrived  in  the  morning, 
finished  his  toilsome  journey,  and  threw'  himself 
into  the  town  with  800  veterans.  Upon  this  happy 
advent  Prevost  informed  the  count  that  the  place 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  General 
Lincoln,  with  the  South  Carolina  army,  did  not 
arrive  till  the  16th;  and  the  first  thing  he  did, 
upon  Arriving,  was  to  quarrel  with  d’Estaing  for 
not  wniting  for  him,  and  for  summoning  the  place 
in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  and  not  in  the 
name  of  congress.  Many  of  the  Americans 
whispered,  or  repeated  aloud,  the  old  suspicion, 
that  the  French  meant  to  conquer  for  themselves. 
A few  more  ingredients  of  dissension,  a little  more 
exasperation  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  these 
allies  might  have  fought  a pitched  battle  in  front 
of  the  English  garrison : but  d’Estaing  made 
explanations  and  excuses,  and  Lincoln’s  cholcr 
abated.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  the  American 
army  much  time  was  consumed  in  bringing  up  the 
heavy  French  artillery  from  the  ships,  and  across 
a deep  swampy  country,  where  neither  horses  nor 
carriages  could  be  procured,  and  where  nearly 
everything  was  to  be  done  by  strength  of  arm.  It 
was  the  23rd  of  September  before  the  allies  began 
to  break  ground ; and  it  was  the  4th  of  October 
before  their  batteries  were  ready  to  open.  The 
besieged  were  not  idle  during  the  interval : the 
defences  were  daily  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Moncricff,  an  able  officer  of  engineers ; 
and  two  very  successful  sorties  were  made  which 
cost  the  allies  a considerable  number  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Owing  to  the  second  of  these  sorties. 
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and  to  the  blunder  and  confusion  it  led  to,  the 
French  fired  upon  the  Americans,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans fired  upon  the  French.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  October  the  batteries  began  to  play  upon 
the  town  with  53  large  cannon  and  14  mortars; 
but,  though  this  fire  was  kept  up  almost  inces- 
santly, it  produced  no  visible  impression  on  the 
works,  and  did  not  even  do  much  injury  to  the 
houses  in  the  town.  Rutledge’s  militia,  counting 
on  an  easy  triumph  and  on  a part  of  the  spoil,  kept 
pouring  across  the  river,  and  raised  the  besieging 
armies  to  nearly  10,000  men  ! General  Prevost’s 
whole  force,  counting  regulars,  royalist  militia, 
sailors,  and  volunteers,  did  not  exceed  2500 
men ; but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  he 
contrived  to  mount  nearly  100  guns  of  all  kinds,  and 
Moncrieff,  with  remarkable  ingenuity,  strengthened 
all  the  open  or  weak  parts  of  the  town  with  impale- 
ments, traverses,  abattis,  and  redoubts,  the  last 
constructed  of  green  spongy  wood  and  trunks  of 
trees,  with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  mud  and 
sand.  It  is  said  that  when  the  French  first  landed 
there  were  not  in  all  Savannah  more  than  12 
pieces  of  artillery  mounted  and  ready.  D’Estaing 
became  impatient  and  extremely  uneasy,  for  he 
had  good  reason  to  apprehend  that,  while  he  was 
thus  trying  to  lake  Savannah,  the  British  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies  might  take  all  the  French  islands. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  congress 
had  prevailed  on  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  to  give 
the  count  positive  orders  to  afford  them  this  assist- 
ance ; and  the  orders  would  not  have  been  given  at 
all  except  under  the  hope  and  the  understanding 
that  the  assistance  was  to  be  fur  a very  short  time. 
Moreover  d’Estaing’s  sea-officers  urged  a variety 
of  doubts  and  fears: — if  the  British  fleet  were  to 
follow  them  to  the  Savannah  river,  the  cflect  might 
be  very  fatal,  as  they  had  landed  so  many  of  their 
men  to  assist  in  the  siege ; — if  they  remained  at  the 
stormy  season  of  the  year  upon  this  insecure  coast, 
the  fleet  might  be  scattered  by  a storm,  wrecked,  or 
destroyed  piecemeal  by  the  English!  All  these 
reasons  ana  apprehensions  induced  the  count,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Lincoln,  to  try  the  effects  of 
an  assault  by  storm,  instead  of  carrying  on  the 
siege  by  regular  approaches  ; and,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  October,  before  day-break,  after  a 
heavy  cannonade  and  bombardment,  and  a very 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden 
abattis,  which  were  of  green  moist  wood  that  would 
not  bum,  the  French  and  Americans  mixed,  in 
two  columns,  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  British 
lines.  The  tw’o  columns  together  were  5000  strong. 
The  principal  column  was  led  on  by  d’Estaing  and 
Lincoln;  the  lesser  one  by  Count  Dillon,  of  an 
Irish  family  long  in  the  service  of  France.  Dillon, 
in  the  darkness  and  fog  of  the  morning,  got  en- 
tangled in  a swamp,  and  could  not  extricate  him- 
self until  broad  daylight,  when  the  British  saluted 
him  with  so  terrible  a fire  that  he  was  never  able 
even  to  form,  much  less  to  penetrate  into  the  rear 
of  the  British  lines.  The  other  column  took 
a better  road  and  w as  somewhat  more  successful. 
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As  soon,  however,  as  they  were  discovered  they 
hecame  exposed  to  n continual  blaze  of  musketry 
from  a redoubt,  and  to  a murderous  cross-fire  from 
the  adjoining  batteries,  which  mowed  them  down, 
whole  ranks  at  a time,  and  threw  the  head  of  the 
column  into  confusion.  D’Estaing  and  Lincoln 
urged  on  other  men  to  fill  up  the  frightful  gaps. 
The  column,  sometimes  staggering  back  and  some- 
times running  forward,  gut  at  last  to  the  foot  of 
the  redoubt.  The  conflict  there  was  more  terrible 
than  ever.  At  one  moment  a French  and  an 
American  standard  were  planted  upon  the  parapet : 
but  they  were  soon  hurled  back,  and  the  assailants 
again  began  to  stagger,  and  the  whole  column  to 
reel  like  drunken  men ; for  the  well-posted  armed 
brig,  flanking  the  right  of  the  British  lines,  now 
joined  her  fire  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and 
Colonel  Maitland  issued  forth  with  the  mixed  corps 
of  grenadiers  and  marines,  and  charged  the  broken 
column  with  the  bayonet.  This  charge  decided 
the  atfuir:  French  and  Americans  were  driven 
out  of  the  ditch  and  far  beyond  it,  leaving  behind 
them  about  900  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  wounded  who  got  off  were  d’Estaing  himself,  a 
French  major-general,  and  several  of  the  French 
oflicers  of  rank.  The  Polish  count,  Pulawski,  here 
finished  his  career : he  received  a mortal  wound 
under  the  redoubt,  and  died  a few  days  afterwards. 
Thanks  to  the  skill  of  Captain  Moncrieff,  the  loss 
of  the  garrison  was  astonishingly  small,  not  exceed- 
ing 55  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  D'Estaing 
now  announced  to  Lincoln  that  he  could  not  think 
of  attempting  another  assault,  and  that  he  must 
forthwith  give  up  the  siege  and  look  to  the  security 
of  his  fleet  and  army.  Lincoln  remonstrated,  but 
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the  count  would  not  lose  a day  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  withdrawing  the  artillery  and  stores ; and 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  October  the  allies 
moved  from  their  ground  and  separated,  with 
no  very  friendly  feeling  on  either  side.  The 
French  got  on  board  their  ships  and  made  sail  for 
the  West  Indies;  the  Americans  recrossed  the 
Savannah  River  into  South  Carolina,  whence  they 
came.  D’Estaing  had  scarcely  embarked  when 
his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a storm  ; Lincoln  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  river  when  all  the  militia  ran 
home,  leaving  him  weak  and  disheartened.  The 
campaign  to  the  southward  ended  with  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Savannah,  which  was,  in  every 
sense,  highly  honourable  to  British  arms.* 

The  only  other  operations  of  any  great  im- 
portance that  took  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent in  the  course  of  this  year  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Spanish  movements  in  Florida), 
were  in  connexion  with  a campaign  made  by 
General  Sullivan  against  the  Indian  tribes, 
beyond  the  Mohawk  river,  and  upon  the  upper 
course  of  the  Susquehanna.  Sullivan  con- 
ducted with  him  no  fewer  than  5000  men.  On 
the  29th  of  August  he  came  up  with  a body  of 
800  savages  and  200  whites,  commanded  by 
Brandt,  Butler,  and  other  men  who  knew  the  art 
of  war,  and  who  made  a good  stand  in  spite  of 
their  inferiority  of  number.  After  their  retreat 
Sullivan  penetrated  into  the  very  heatt  of  their 
country,  which  his  parties  scoured  and  laid  waste 
in  every  direction.  Houses,  com-fields,  gardens, 
fruit  trees,  were  burned  and  destroyed ; — nothing 

• Stedman.— Gordon.— Marshall.—  Rarncay.— What  took  place  at 
Savannah.  By  a British  Officer  preaeut.— Ann.  Regut. 
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was  spared,  nothing  was  suffered  to  remain  that  I had  made  a scries  of  accusations  and  recrimi- 
could  afford  sustenance  to  man  or  beast.  Such  nations.  Some  of  them  were  recalled,  but  this 


were  the  positive  orders  of  congress,  who  found  in 
Sullivan  an  active  and  a willing  agent.  But, 
whilst  the  Americans  were  thus  spreading  de- 
vastation, and  laying  waste  the  Indian  towns,  the 
Indians  on  their  part  were  making  incursions  into 
the  provincial  settlements,  with  an  enlarged  appe- 
tite for  revenge,  and  with  the  plea  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  exceed  the  barbarities  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  white  men  in  their  territories. 
Congress  passed  a vote  fully  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sullivan  and  his  army ; but  afterwards 
all  parties  were  discontented  with  the  campaign, 
or  brought  to  lament  the  retaliation  which  was  the 
result  of  it  Washington,  whose  own  army  had 
betn  kept  weak  in  consequence  of  the  great  force 
sent  with  Sullivan,  and  who  sorely  felt  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  he  had  made 
no  important  movement,  and  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  towards  deciding  the  fate  of  the  war,  was 
in  an  ill  humour  against  the  whole  Indian  expedi- 
tion ; and  when  Sullivan  censured  the  govern-: 
ment  and  the  board-of-war,  and  then  complained 
of  ill  health  and  offered  to  resign  his  commission, 
congress  readily  gave  him  permission  so  to  do. 
He  retired  in  disgust  from  all  public  service. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  Wash- 
ington himself  was  dissatisfied  with  congress, 
believing  they  did  not  make  all  the  exertions 
they  might  have  done  to  increase  his  army. 
The  exhausted  state  of  a considerable  part  of 
the  union,  with  the  interruption  of  trade,  and, 
in  not  a few  places,  the  interruption  of  agricul- 
ture, must  have  made  any  great  exertion  exceed- 
ingly difficult;  but  it  appears  that  the  majority 
of  congress  considered  that  their  business  was 
done  and  finished  by  the  French  treaty,  and  that 
their  independence  could  no  longer  be  endangered 
by  Great  Britain,  who  would  yield  toiler  weakness 
and  necessities.  Most  of  these  men  sanguinely 
hoped  that  the  last  soldier  and  the  last  ship  in 
America  would  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  defend 
England  from  invasion.  Washington,  who,  in  his 
eagerness  for  more  troops,  may  possibly  have  over- 
rated the  resources  of  the  union  and  the  power  of 
congress,  certainly  took  a more  correct  view  of  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  ; and  he  continued  to 
represent  that  the  battle  was  not  over,  that  Ame- 
rica had  still  much  to  fear,  that  the  French  navy 
was  not  equal  to  a prolonged  contest  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unw  ise  to  expect 
too  much  from  France,  or  rely  solely  upon  the 
politics  and  events  of  Europe.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolution  had  not  gone  thus  far  without  splitting 
into  parties  and  factions;  and  their  contention  was 
carried  on,  at  times,  with  a violence  and  reckless- 
ness which  greatly  alarmed  the  commander-in* 
chief,  and  induced  many  persons  to  surmise  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  independence  would  be  under- 
mined by  it  and  brought  to  the  ground.  Most 
of  the  ministers  or  diplomatic  agents  of  congress 
in  Europe  had  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and 


did  not  end  the  turmoil,  as  their  conflicting  causes 
were  taken  up  by  their  respective  friends  in  con- 
gress. Silas  Deane  was  among  the  recalled  ; he 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  his  powers  in 
engaging  French  officers  to  go  to  the  United 
States  with  promises  of  rank  and  pay,  and  of 
proceedings  in  other  matters  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  America.  Deane  requested  congress 
to  examine  his  official  conduct,  and  to  pass  a 
resolution  either  of  approbation  or  of  censure, 
as  they  might  find  he  merited.  The  majority 
put  him  off  from  time  to  time ; and  Deane,  in 
his  rage,  published  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  not  only  justified 
his  own  conduct,  but  showered  the  foulest  accusa- 
tions of  selfishness,  chicanery,  and  ambition  upon 
the  heads  of  all  his  opponents,  not  excepting  even 
the  highest  names  in  the  revolution.  It  was 
apprehended  “ that  some  of  the  tall  trees  must  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots.***  Deane  supported  his 
charges  with  a long  array  of  circumstantial  facts, 
or  what  he  called  fucts.  If  half  of  them  were  true, 
then  were  the  patriots  of  America  as  corrupt  as 
any  ministers  or  public  men  in  the  worst  govern- 
ments in  Europe.  Deane  used  no  discretion  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  charges,  and 
was  altogether  regardless  of  official  decorum  and 
secrecy.  Thomas  Paiue,  who  was  still  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
who,  of  course,  had  access  to  all  the  foreign  dis- 
patches, took  up  his  caustic  pen  to  reply  to  Deane’s 
address,  and  to  retort  the  worst  of  the  charges 
therein  made.  He  accused  the  great  Silas  of  a 
fraudulent  attempt  to  enrich  himself  by  means  of 
his  agency,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  country.  In 
one  of  his  papers  signed  44  Common  Sense,**  Paine 
alluded  to  some  French  money  which  had  been 
sent  over  a considerable  time  before  Louis  XVI. 
entered  into  the  war  against  England,  and  he  de- 
clared that  that  money  was  a free  gift  from  the 
French  government,  and  not  a loan,  as  represented 
in  Silas  Deane’s  account:  and  he  said  that  this 
could  be  proved  by  correspondence  and  documents 
in  the  American  foreign  office.  The  French  mi- 
nister to  congress  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  this  declaration,  in  which  the  king,  his 
master,  was  openly  charged  with  sending  aid  to 
the  revolted  colonies  of  a power  with  which  he 
was  yet  in  alliance ; and,  as  the  charge  was 
known  to  come  from  Paine,  a person  connected 
with  the  American  government,  M.  Gerard,  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  congress.  We  suspect  that 
the  French  diplomatist  was  urged  on  by  his  old 
friend  Silas  Deane,  and  by  the  party  that  sup- 
ported him  ; for,  as  to  clandestine  aid  sent  by 
the  French  to  America  previously  to  any  intima- 
tion of  hostilities  to  Great  Britain,  the  matter  was 
too  notorious  to  be  discussed ; and  in  so  far  as 
regarded  the  honour  of  the  French  government,  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  money  sent  were  a loan, 

• Letter  from  Gouveroem  Morris  to  Jay. 
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as  stated  by  Silas  Deane,  or  a gift,  as  declared  by 
Thomas  Paine.  Paine,  however,  had  been  clearly 
guilty  of  an  indiscretion  in  quoting  diplomatic 
documents  to  prove  what  the  French,  and  many 
Americans  too.  wished  to  keep  secret ; and  he  was 
called  as  a delinquent  to  the  bar  of  congress.  He 
immediately  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  question.  When  he  withdrew  various 
resolutions  were  moved ; as,  that  the  declaration 
in  regard  to  France  was  false,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  foreign  committee  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
not  only  on  this  ground,  but  for  violating  his  oath 
of  office  and  misusing  his  trust,  in  publishing  selec- 
tions from  the  secret  correspondence  in  his  office. 
Ju  the  latter  respect  Paine  was  scarcely  more 
guilty  than  his  adversary,  Silas  Deane,  and  the 
other  discontented  diplomatists  ; but  the  great  pro- 
moter of  independence  — the  unrivalled  pamphleteer 
— the  prophet  and  champion  of  liberty,  as  he  had 
been  styled  three  years  before,  was  comparatively 
a pour  and  friendless  man,  and  he  was  made  a 
peace-offering  or  a scape-goat.  His  character,  his 
poverty,  the  history  of  his  life,  became  themes  of 
declamation  in  an  assembly  whose  interests  or 
views  he  had  so  essentially  served.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  the  warm  friend  of  Silas  Deane,  had 
been  treated  by  the  author  of  Common  Sense  with 
some  contempt ; but  never  in  the  most  aristocratic 
House  of  Commons  or  in  the  most  lordly  House 
of  Lords  was  a poor  man  of  obscure  origin  treated 
with  more  haughtiness  than  in  this  democratic 
assembly  was  the  Suffolk  staymaker  by  the  young 
New  York  lawyer.  The  speech  is  a study  for  the 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  republican  equality. 
Morris,  after  descanting  upon  the  dangerous  effect 
of  Paine’s  disclosures,  so  highly  dishonourable  to 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  because  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  repeated  assurances  of  neutrality 
given  to  the  British  court,  and  very  injurious  to 
America,  because  they  enabled  the  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  to  charge  France  with  a breach  of  treaties, 
and  call  upon  other  courts  for  the  performance  of 
engagements  entered  into  with  a view  to  that  con- 
tingency, exclaimed — “ And  who  is  the  secretary, 
st}  lmg  himself  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  ? And 
w hat  would  be  the  idea  of  a gentleman  in  Europe 
of  this  Mr.  Paine?  Would  he  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a man  of  the  most  affluent  fortune,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  a respectable  family,  with  wide 
and  great  connexions,  and  endued  with  the  nicest 
sense  of  honour?  Certainly  he  would  suppose 
that  all  those  pledges  of  fidelity  were  neces- 
sary to  a people  in  our  critical  circumstances. 
But,  alas ! what  would  he  think,  should  he  acci- 
dentally be  informed  that  this  our  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs  is  a mere  adventurer  from  Eng- 
land, without  fortune,  without  family  or  con- 
nexions, ignorant  even  of  grammar?”  [The 
young  lawyer  could  hardly  be  a very  impartial 
judge  of  Paine’s  grammar  and  diction,  as  he 
had  himself  very  recently  been  engaged  in  pam- 
phlet or  newspaper  controversy  with  the  author 
of  Common  Sense.]  Two  whole  days  were  devoted 


by  congress  to  this  important  matter.  Paine’s 
friends  said  that  they  ought  not  to  punish  a citizen 
unheard — that  they  ought  not  to  deprive  Mr. 
Paine  of  his  office  without  giving  him  a copy  of 
the  charge.  Moms  said  that  this  was  unneces- 
sary ; that  Paine  was  only  appointed  during  plea- 
sure; that  congress,  the  sovereign  power  who 
appointed  him,  might  remove  him  when  he  no 
longer  pleased  them.*  Even  after  the  two  days’ 
debate  no  decision  was  come  to ; but  before  the 
question  was  renewed  Thomas  Paine  thought  it 
proper  or  prudent  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Yet 
in  less  than  two  years  we  shall  find  congress  again 
availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  this  strange 
man.  At  the  present  moment  Paine’s  retirement 
was  very  far  from  producing  calm  and  union  in  the 
body  politic  : the  animosity  and  bitterness  of  p irty 
grew  and  spread  even  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  call  imperatively  for  unanimity;  so 
that  Washington  found  himself  obliged  to  declare 
that  friends  and  foes  were  combining  to  pull  down 
the  fabric  they  had  been  raising  at  the  expense  of 
so  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure. t The  storm 
had  been  augmented  by  the  publication  in  a New 
York  newspaper  (Rivington’s  Royal  Gazette) 
of  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, the  president  of  congress,  to  governor 
Huiston,  of  Georgia,  which  letter  had  been  found 
among  the  governor’s  papers  seized  by  the  Bri- 
tish invaders.  In  this  strictly  confidential  letter 
the  president  accused  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  congress  of  being  devoid  of  integrity  and 
patriotism.  44  Were  I to  unfold  to  you,”  said  the 
president,  41  the  scenes  of  venality,  peculation,  and 
traud  which  I have  discovered,  the  di&closure 
would  astonish  you:  nor  would  you,  sir,  be  less 
astonished  were  I by  a detail  to  prove  to  you  that 
he  must  be  a pitiful  rogue  who,  when  detected  or 
suspected,  meets  not  with  powerful  advocates 
among  those  who,  in  the  present  corrupt  time, 
ought  to  exert  all  their  powers  in  defence  and  sup- 
port of  these  friend-plundered,  much-injured,  and 
I was  almost  going  to  say  sinking  States.  Don’t 
apprehend,  sir,  that  I colour  too  high,  or  that  any 
part  of  these  intimations  are  the  effect  of  rash  judg- 
ment or  despondency : I am  warranted  to  say  they 
are  not : my  opinion,  my  sentiments,  are  supported 
every  day  by  the  declaration  of  individuals : the 
difficulty  lies  in  bringing  men  collectively  to  attack 
with  vigour  a proper  object.”  The  authenticity 
of  this  letter  was  never  for  a moment  doubted and 
the  most  the  Americans  could  hope  was,  that  their 
president,  notwithstanding  his  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary, had  written  it  in  a fit  of  despondency ; or 
that  he  applied  to  many  the  unpatriotic  vices  of  a 
few.  The  letter  was  read  everywhere,  and  failed 
nowhere  in  producing  comment,  doubt,  and  sus- 
picions, which  were  strongest  in  the  places  where 
the  people  had  been  most  harassed  and  plundered 
for  the  support  of  the  armies  of  congress. 

• Life  iind  Writing  of  Gouverneur  Morris:  Iki»ton,  1«33. 

t Washington'*  Letter* 

f Even  ibf  otw- tided  cuthu»Lastie  Gordon  uy*—1'  It  ***  known 
by  several  to  contain  a strong  mark  of  authenticity— the  truth.” 
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The  hopes  of  that  body  were  revived  and  their  ex- 
ertions diminished  when  Spain  threw  her  sword  into 
their  scale ; for  they  calculated  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
being  joined  to  the  French  must  inevitably  prove 
too  much  for  the  British  navy'.  Their  hearts  were 
rejoiced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  year  that  they  fully  ascertained  the  miserable 
failure  of  that  grand  armada.  In  other  quarters, 
however,  Spain  had  given  some  trouble  to  England. 
Soon  after  the  court  of  Madrid  announced  their 
union  with  France,  Don  Bernardo  Galvez,  go- 
vernor of  Louisiana,  who  had  been  preparing  be- 
forehand, having  formally  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Slates,  made  an  irruption 
with  2000  men  into  our  colony  of  West  Florida, 
w hich  was  defended  by  only  1600  men  scattered 
over  the  whole  country  in  different  forts  or  posts. 
Ascending  the  course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  one 
compact  column,  Don  Bernardo,  after  a siege  of 
nine  duys,  reduced  a British  fort  garrisoned  with 
500  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ibbeville.  After  this 
success,  which  was  decisive  of  the  campaign,  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Natches,  occupied  all  the  forts  and  settlements 
which  formed  the  western  barrier  of  the  province, 
and  overran  a fertile  but  very  thinly  peopled  coun- 
try 1200  miles  in  extent.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
province,  with  the  strong  fort  of  Mobile,  remained, 
however,  untouched.  At  the  same  moment  when 
Galvez  began  this  campaign  in  Florida,  the  go- 
vernor of  Yucatan  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  British  settlers  and  logwood  cutters  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  plundered  the  principal 
establishment  at  St.  George’s  Key.  But  in  doing 
this  the  Spaniards  got  into  a hornets’  nest.  The 
logwood  cutters,  consisting  chiefly  of  sailors  and 
men  of  the  most  daring  and  enterprising  spirit, 
retreated  and  kept  together  in  an  inaccessible  place, 
until  the  governor  of  Jamaica  (Dulling)  dispatched 
Captain  Dalrymple  w ith  a small  party  of  bold 
Irish  volunteers  to  the  Mosquito  shore  to  convey 
to  them  a supply  of  arms,  and  to  collect,  if  pos- 
sible, a more  considerable  force  for  their  assistance. 
At  the  same  juncture  Sir  Peter  Parker  dispatched 
the  ‘ Porcupine’  sloop-of-war  to  co-operate ; and 
this  sloop,  having  taken  on  board  Captain  Dal- 
rymple and  his  party,  presently  made  the  Spaniards 
evacuate  St.  George’s  Key  and  all  that  part  of  the 
coa.-t.  The  * Porcupine’  was  presently  joined  by  a 
small  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Honour- 
able Captain  John  Luttrell,  who  had  been  cruising 
to  intercept  some  rich  Spanish  register  ships,  which 
had,  however,  escaped  him,  and  taken  refuge  under 
the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa.  A 
very  little  consultation  between  Jaittrell  and  Puken- 
hara,  the  captain  of  the  4 Porcupine,’  Captain  Dal- 
rymple, and  the  chiefs  of  the  British  bay-men,  led 
to  the  bold  determination  of  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  the  attack  of  the  fort.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery that  they  could  land  and  carry  to  the  spot,  but 
they  thought  the  business  might  be  done  by  sur- 
prise and  assault,  without  any  cannon.  A motley 
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force  of  logwood  cutters,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  vo- 
lunteers, not  exceeding  altogether  500  men,  went 
to  St.  Fernando  de  Omoa,  which  had  a garrison 
of  600  men,  with  plenty  of  great  guns.  The  attempt 
at  surprise  failed ; the  garrison  discovered  the  ap- 
proach of  the  assailants;  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
works  were  carried  by  escalade,  the  sailors  climb- 
ing up  their  face,  with  single  ropes,  and  going  on 
in  spite  of  a hot  fire.  When  the  Spanish  governor 
was  told  that  they  were  on  the  ramparts  he  would 
scarcely  credit  die  fact ; but  when  he  attempted  to 
keep  his  own  men  to  their  guns  he  found  that  they 
were  jianic-stricken  and  incapable  of  further  re- 
sistance. One  hundred  of  them  csca]>cd  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  ussault,  ami  the  rest  threw  down  their 
arras  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Sailors 
and  soldiers,  logwood  cutters  and  Irish  volunteers, 
then  made  straight  for  the  harbour,  wherein  the 
register  ships  had  sought  refuge  ; but  the  Spaniards 
had  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  treasure,  which 
had  been  a temptation  for  the  attack,  and,  perhaps, 
the  occasion  of  some  additional  bravery,  to  a place 
of  safety.  This  was  a disappointment,  but  still 
there  remained  a galleon  in  the  harbour,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  quicksilver ; and  these,  with 
other  objects  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
uerors,  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  of  piastres, 
n consequence  of  this  signal  success  a convention 
was  arranged  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
officers,  for  the  liberation  of  the  settlers  and  log- 
wood cutters  who  had  been  taken  at  St.  George’s 
Key,  or  at  other  parts  of  the  buy,  and  who  hud 
been  treated  during  their  short  captivity  with  great 
severity.  A small  garrison  was  left  in  Fort  St. 
Fernando  de  Omoa,  hut  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
station  soon  led  to  its  evacuation,  after  the  guns 
had  been  spiked  and  the  works  in  part  blown  up. 

Nearer  home  the  valour  of  British  seamen  was 
tested  in  a very  desperate  action,  remarkable  in  all 
its  circumstances.  The  enemy  they  had  to  contend 
with  was  the  famed  John  Paul,  or,  as  he  called 
himself,  Paul  Jones,  a native  of  Scotland  and  the 
son  of  a gardener  of  Galloway.  This  adventurer, 
described  by  tradition  as  “a  short,  thick,  little 
fellow  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  of 
a dark  swarthy  complexion,”  had  taken  to  the  sea 
at  a very  early  age ; had  acquired  considerable  nau- 
tical skill ; had  gone  to  America,  made  some 
money,  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  1773.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  lie,  like 
so  many  other  natives  of  Britain  of  a higher 
condition,  offered  his  services  aguinBt  his  native 
country.  Congress  gave  him  a commhsion,  under 
which  he  cruised  among  our  West  India  Islands, 
picking  up  many  prizes,  and  showing  very  superior 
address  and  audacity.  In  short,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  best  of  all  corsair  or  privateer  cap- 
tains. In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  Congress  sent 
him  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  by  Frank- 
lin and  his  brother  commissioners  to  the  command 
of  a French-built  ship  under  American  colours. 
In  the  course  of  1778  Paul  Jones  sailed  upon  u 
cruise  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  picked  up  many 
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prizes  in  placet  where  the  American  flag  waa  un- 
known. Sailing  round  the  Land’s  End  he  ran  along 
the  western  coast  to  Solway  Frith,  which  washes 
the  coast  of  Galloway,  on  which  he  was  born.  He 


I’adl  Jojti*.  From  a French  Print. 


knew  that  coast  well,  and  the  defenceless  state  of 
all  itB  smaller  ports.  He  made  a descent  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  near  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  plun- 
dered the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  he 
made  another  descent  by  night  on  the  Cumberland 
coast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith,  at  the  small 
town  of  Whitehaven,  where  he  spiked  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  and  burnt  one  or  two  vessels.  For  some 
time  he  cruised  up  and  down  between  the  Solway 
and  the  Clyde,  scaring  the  whole  coast,  where  his 
name  to  this  day  is  mentioned  with  horror ; and 
then,  returning  to  Brest  with  200  prisoners,  he 
boasted  that  with  his  single  ship  he  had  kept  the 
north-western  coast  of  England  and  southern  coast 
of  Scotland  in  a state  of  alarm.  In  the  summer  of 
the  present  year,  1119,  he  returned  to  cruise  along 
our  eastern  coasts,  no  longer  with  a single  ship, 
but  with  a squadron, t manned  by  French  and 
Americans,  and  desperadoes  from  various  other 
countries,  tempted  into  the  service  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  enormous  amount  of  prize-money 
he  had  made.  Some  of  that  class  of  romance- 
writers  who  labour  to  confound  fact  and  fiction 
have  endeavoured  to  depict  this  John  Paul,  or 
Paul  Jones,  as  an  heroic  misanthropist,  or  as 
an  ardent  republican:  he  was  in  truth  nothing 
hut  a coarse  and  vulgar  corsair,  with  money  for 
his  bait,  with  a perfect  indifference  to  all  other 

* Hi*  carried  off  all  (he  plate  and  other  valuable  article*.  It  ic  nid 
that  Paul  a ti<i  hi*  father  Ltd  formerly  lived  in  the  house , in  Lord 
Selkirk'*  service. 

f Gordon  MV*. — "The  small  squadron  which  the  captain  com- 
manded in  Ills  was  lUted  out  at  the  expcn»<*  of  hi*  mott  Christina 
majrsly,  who  honoured  him  with  a French  commission.  Monsieur 
de  Surtioe,  the  minuter  of  tlie  marine,  requested  Dr.  Franklin  to 
strengthen  ihc  squadron  by  ordering  the  ' Alliance'  to  join  it.  which 
was  immediately  done  " Tin-  Alliance'  was  the  frigate  that  went 
round  aud  round  the  ' SerapL,'  raking  hrr  fore  and  aft,  while  she  waa 
engaged  with  the  * Boo  Homme  Richard.' 


conaiderations,  with  a brute  kind  of  courage,  and 
with  tome  sailor -skill, — a ruffian  who  would  have 
fought  under  the  coloura  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as 
readily  as  under  those  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty or  of  congress.  There  are  accounts  which  say 
he  had  taken  hit  final  leave  of  his  own  country  in 
order  to  escape  a final  exit  under  the  gallows-tree. 
In  his  present  cruise  he  alarmed  all  the  defence- 
less parts  of  the  eastern  coast  from  Flamborough 
Head  to  the  Frith  of  Tay ; hut  his  great  object  was 
to  intercept  the  Baltic  trade,  which  was  under  the 
convoy  of  Captain  Richard  Pearson  in  the  ship 
‘ Serapis’  of  40  guns,  and  Captain  Picrcy  in  the 
‘ Countess  of  Scarborough,’  an  armed  ship  of  20 
guns.  This  fleet  had  arrived  safely  off  the  York- 
shire coast,  when  the  bailiff  of  the  corporation  of 
the  town  of  Scarborough  sent  off  to  inform  Cap- 
tain Pearson  that  a flying  squadron  of  enemy’s 
ships  had  been  seen  the  day  before  standing  to 
the  southward.  The  English  commodore  then 
made  the  signal  for  his  convoy  to  bear  down  under 
| his  lee ; and  he  himself  made  wuy  to  get  between 
I the  enemy’s  ships  and  the  convoy.  It  wag  on  the 
23rd  of  September : and  at  one  o’clock  three  large 
ships  and  a brig  were  discovered  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  ' Serapis’  standing  to,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  prizes.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  aflernoon 
the  enemy  were  close  in  sight,  and  in  addition  to 
their  force  a cutter  appeared.  Answering  to  the 
signals  of  Captain  Pearson,  the  ‘ Countess  of  Scar- 
borough’ came  up,  and  the  merchant-vessels  made 
the  beat  of  their  way  in-shore.  The  * Serapis’  and 
the  ‘ Countess’  remained  between  the  flying  mer- 
chant men  and  the  advancing  enemy.  About 
seven  o’clock  Paul  Jones,  in  the  * Bon  Homme 
Richard,’  a two-decker  carrying  40  guns,  engaged 
Captain  Pearson  in  the  * Serapis’  within  musket- 
shot  ; and,  after  firing  two  or  three  broadsides, 
backed  hia  topsails,  dropped  within  pistol-shot  on 
the  1 ScrapisY  quarter,  and  then  filling  again  at- 
tempted to  board.  Captain  Pearson  repulsed  the 
corsair  in  this  attempt,  and  Jones  sheered  off ; but, 
after  one  or  two  manoeuvres,  and  mord  than  one 
accident,  the  two  ships,  the  * Bon  Homme  Richard’ 
and  the  ‘ Serapii,’  dropped  alongside  of  each  other 
head  and  stern,  and  so  close  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  touched  and  grated.  In  this  close  con- 
tact the  action  continued  with  the  greatest  fury 
from  half  past  eight  till  half-past  ten,  during  which 
time  Jones,  who  had  far  more  men,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  board,  and  the  ‘ Serapis’  was  set  on  fire 
ten  or  twelve  times.  Every  time  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished ; and  Captain  Pearson  had,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  of  the  battle,  when  one  of  the 
frigates,  after  assisting  in  disabling  the  * Countess 
of  Scarborough,’  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the 
* Bon  Homme  Richard,’  and  kept  constantly  sail- 
ing round  and  raking  the  ‘ Serapis’  till  almost  every 
man  on  the  quarter  or  main-decks  was  killed  or 
wounded.  The  calamity  was  increased  by  the  ac- 
cidental ignition  of  a cartridge  of  powder  near  one 
of  the  lower-deck  ports — the  flames  spread  from 
cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  and  blew  up 
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the  whole  of  the  officers  and  people  that  were 
quartered  abaft  the  main-mast.  After  a desperate 
and  last  effort  to  board  Paul  Jones,  Captain  Pear- 
aon  hauled  down  his  colours.  Two-thirds  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  his  main-mast 
went  by  the  board  just  as  he  struck.  But  the 
‘ Bon  Homme  Richard’  was  in  a still  more  pitiful 
condition : her  quarters  and  counter  on  the  lower 
deck  were  entirely  driven  in ; the  whole  of  her 
guns  on  that  deck  were  dismounted,  all  her  decks 
were  strewed  with  killed  and  wounded ; she  had 
scarcely  a fourth  of  her  crew  on  their  legs ; she  was 
on  fire  in  two  different  places,  and  had  seven  feet 
water  in  her  hold.  On  the  next  day  Paul  Jones  w as 
obliged  to  quit  her,  and  she  sank  at  sea  (it  is  said) 
w ith  a great  number  of  her  wounded  men  on  board. 
Captain  Piercy,  who,  in  his  anned  ship  of  20 
guns,  had  been  closely  engaged  with  a frigate  of 
32  guns,  a 12-gun  brig,  and  a cutter,  was  also 
obliged  to  strike;  but  his  defence  was  equally 
brave,  and  the  captors  suffered  most  severely.  The 
convoy  were  enabled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbours 
on  the  coast,  and  they  all  escaped.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  engagement  Paul  Jones  was  seen  with- 
out his  coat,  and  with  his  shirt- sleeves  tucked  up 
beyond  his  elbows,  running  about  his  ship,  and 
brandishing  a nuked  cutlass  to  keep  his  men  to 
their  guns.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Paul  to 
die  there  than  to  have  been  taken,  for  if  he  had 
been  brought  prisoner  into  Eugland  he  w'ould 
assuredly  have  been  hanged.  The  French  go- 
vernment publicly  gave  him  thanks  in  the  name 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  Merit.  A little  later  congress  sent  him  a vote  of 
thanks,  and  gave  him  the  command  ofa  ne  w ship 
called  the  * America.*  Captain  Pearson  upon  his 
return  to  England  was  knighted  by  George  III.; 
and  both  he  and  Captain  Piercy  received  several 
popular  tokens  of  gratitude  and  admiration  * On 
the  6th  of  October  an  action,  more  remarkable  for 
the  desperateness  with  which  it  was  fought  than 
for  the  force  engaged,  took  place  off  Ushant  be- 
tween the  ‘ Quebec, * Captain  Farmer,  of  32  guns, 
and  the  4 Rambler*  cutter,  and  a large  French 
frigate  and  cutter.  The  two  frigates  fought  at 
close  quarters  for  three  hours  and  a half — both 
were  totally  dismasted — when  the  4 Quebec,*  by 
firing  through  her  sails,  which  were  lying  over  her 
side,  took  fire  and  continued  burning.  Captain 
Farmer,  severely  wounded,  was  requested  to  leave 
his  ship,  but  he  refused,  and  was  blown  up  with 
her.  A good  many  men  had  been  killed  in  the 
action;  2 midshipmen  and  14  seamen  were  saved 
by  a boat  put  out  by  the  ‘Rambler*  cutter;  a 
Russian  vessel  which  happened  to  pass  soon  after 
picked  up  13  more  of  the  crew;  and  all  the  rest 
perished  in  the  air  or  in  the  water.  The  English 
cutter  had  beaten  off  the  French  cutter.  A pension 
was  conferred  on  the  widow  of  Captain  Farmer, 
and  his  son  was,  rather  unnecessarily,  made  a 
baronet.  In  other  naval  actions  which  took  place 

• Schomberg.— Gordon.— Steelman.— Aon.  Begirt.— Letter  of  Cap- 
tain Pawn  to  the  Admiralty . 
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in  the  course  of  the  year  success  was  almost  inva- 
riably in  favour  of  the  British.  The  East  India 
Company  built  at  their  own  expense,  and  pre- 
sented to  Government,  three  fine  'id-gun  ships, 
and  offered  bounty-money  for  raising  6000  sea- 
men. In  this  branch  of  history  there  remains  to 
be  mentioned  a little  circumstance  honourable  to 
France:  our  great  circumnavigator  Captain  Cook 
was  then  engaged  in  his  third  and  last  voyage  of 
discovery  and  survey  ; and  the  French  court  issued 
an  order  to  all  its  naval  commanders  not  to  molest 
or  interrupt  him  on  any  account,  as  his  pursuits 
were  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  operations  of  the  war  and  the  whole  course 
of  events  had  not  been  calculated  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  strength  to  the  administration,  or  to 
bring  up  Lord  North’s  parliamentary  majorities, 
which  had  been  declining  and  dwindling  for  the 
two  last  years.  From  four  to  one  they  had  fallen 
to  less  than  two  to  one ; and  wc  shall  soon  find 
North  contending  against  a minority  which  had 
nearly  all  the  eloquence  on  its  side  with  little  more 
than  thin  majorities  of  scores  or  tens.  Perhaps 
he  was  weakened  somewhat  by  the  elevation  of 
Thurlow  to  the  chancellorship  and  the  House  of 
Peers.  Wedderburn  had  succeeded  Thurlow  as 
attorneygeneral,  and  Wallace  had  taken  Wediier- 
burn’s  place  of  solicitor-general.  There  were  some 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  though  nut  any  likely  to 
increase  or  materially  decrease  its  strength.  The 
Earl  of  Suffolk  had  died  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  his  office  of  secretary-of-state  fur  the  northern 
department  was  filled  by  Lord  Weymouth,  who 
remained  secretary  for  the  southern  department  at 
the  same  time.  Weymouth  now  resigned  both 
secretaryships,  and  Lord  Hillsborough  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  southern  department,  and  Lord 
Stormont,  late  ambassador  at  Paris,*  became  secre- 
tary for  the  northern  department.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  late  commissioner  to  America,  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  trade  und  plantations  — or 
president  of  a board  which  had  but  recently  been 
revived  by  Lord  North,  and  which  was  soon  to 
fall  to  nieces  under  the  eloquent  attacks  of  Burke. f 
Earl  Gower,  lord-presideut  of  the  council,  re- 
signed that  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl 
of  Bathurst.  The  great  Bedford  party  had  for 
some  time  shown  strong  symptoms  of  falling  off 
from  I^ord  North;  and  it  was  understood  that  there 
were  greater  differences  among  ministers  them- 
selves. A most  immediately  alarming  subject  was 
the  disaffection  of  the  Irish,  which  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  limits  of  insurrection  and  rebellion. 

• Lord  Stormont  had  passed  his  life  in  diplomacy,  and  had  resided 
many  yearn  on  ihe  comment — at  the  t-ourO  of  Dresden  nnd  Vienna— 
before  tie  wai,  in  a difficult  moment,  removal  to  Itai*.  He  writs  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities  and  acquirements,  but  he  was  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  from  the  belief  that  he  had  been  slow'  in  delecting 
the  hostile  plans  of  France.  George  III.,  as  in  the  one  of  Lord 
George  Germaine,  Admiral  I’alhser,  and  others,  certainly  showed 
in  such  matters  an  unwise  disregard  of  popular  fei-ling  and  prejudice.- ; 
and  when  he  Itad  once  selected  a servant  it  was  difficult  to  procure  his 
rt-mov.,1. 

t The  Board  of  Trade  and  Klantations  had  for  some  years  been 
nhsoibed  and  included  in  the  new  office  of  Secretary  of  Stale  lor  the 
Colonies,  held  at  tins  moment  by  Lord  George  Germanic. 
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Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November. 
In  his  opening  speech  the  king  called  upon  the 
two  Houses  to  exert  their  efforts,  along  w ith  him, 
in  defence  of  the  country,  attacked  by  an  unjust 
and  unprovoked  war,  and  contending  with  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  ever  formed 
against  the  crown  and  people,  of  Great  Britain. 
His  majesty  had  no  decisive  victories  to  report; 
but  he  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  important 
fact  that  the  designs  and  attempts  of  France  and 
Spain  to  invade  this  kingdom  had  been  frustrated 
and  disappointed.  In  the  whole  speech,  which 
was  a short  one,  there  wa*  not  a syllable  about 
America  or  the  Americans.  It  stated  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards  were  still  menacing  us  with 
great  armaments  and  preparations ; but  his  majesty 
added,  that  he  trusted  we  were  welt  prepared  to 
meet  every  attack  and  repel  every  insult—  that  he 
knew  the  character  of  his  brave  people,  and  that 
national  spirit  which  had  so  often  checked  and  de- 
feated the  projects  of  ambition  and  injustice,  and 
preserved  the  liberties  of  Europe  from  the  en- 
croaching power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Ac, 
The  speech,  however,  dwelt  emphatically  upon  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  His  majesty  stated  that  he 
had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  state  of  that  loyal 
and  faithful  kingdom;  that  he  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  addresses  of  parliament  presented  to 
him  in  the  last  session,  ordered  such  papers  to  be 
laid  lie  fore  them  as  might  assist  their  deliberations 
on  this  important  business ; and  he  recommended 
it  to  them  to  consider  what  further  ben  Sts  and 
advantages  might  he  extended  to  that  kingdom, 
by  such  regulations  and  methods  as  might  most 
effectually  promote  the  common  strength,  wealth, 
and  interests  of  nil  hia  dominions.  The  Commons 
were  told  that  it  was  with  extreme  concern  that 
his  majeBtv  saw  the  great  nnd  inevitable  ovpcmes 
which  his  naval  and  military  f rce*  would  require ; 
and  the  speech  ended  with  the  declaration  that, 
“ trusting  in  divine  providence  and  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,”  his  majesty  was  firmly  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour.  The  address  was  op- 
posed in  the  Lords  by  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  declared  that  our  diplomacy  had  been 
conducted  without  skill,  and  our  fate  concealed 
from  tis  till  the  last  moment  by  the  shuttling  cabi- 
net— that  Lord  Stormont  had  been  deceived  ami 
duped  by  the  craft  of  France,  and  Lord  Grantham 
by  the  artifices  of  Spain.  The  address  spoke  of 
the  blessings  of  living  under  his  majesty’s  happy 
government.  This,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  was 
insulting  the  common  sense  of  the  House,  as  the 
blessings  were  all  turned  into  curses,  and  security 
and  honour  were  banished  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
membered what  glory  and  lustre  there  was  when 
his  majesty  first  ascended  the  throne ; and  he  at- 
tributed the  woful  change  which  had  taken  place 
to  a pernicious  system  of  unconstitutional  control. 
He  said  that  this  system  had  reduced  the  nation  to 
an  unexampled  degree  of  degradation.  He  attacked 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  with  invectives,  ar- 
guments, and  some  stubborn  facts.  He  was  asto- 


nished that  that  servant  of  the  crown  should  dare 
remain  in  office,  when  he  knew'  that,  at  this 
moment  of  imminent  danger,  the  greatest  and  the 
best  of  our  naval  officers  were  driven  from  the 
service  by  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
He  threw  Paul  Jones  and  hit  exploits  in  the  face  of 
Sandwich,  and  bitterly  reproached  him  for  leaving 
the  coasts  in  so  defenceless  a state.  He  attributed 
all  the  discontents  in  Ireland  to  the  procrastination, 
folly,  and  bad  faith  of  ministers,  who  had  promised 
to  do  what  they  had  not  done,  and  who  had  pro- 
voked the  intemperate  language  used  and  the  high 
demands  made  by  the  Irish  people.  Taking  up 
the  subject  of  America,  on  which  neither  the 
speech  nor  the  address  said  one  word,  the  marquess 
severely  censured  the  last  proclamation  issued  by 
the  king’s  commissioners,  which  he  called  an  ac- 
cursed manifesto,  the  forerunner  of  a war  of  the 
most  horrid  nature— a war  to  the  last  degree 
bloody,  malignant,  and  diabolical.  In  conclusion, 
Rockingham  moved  an  amendment,  omitting 
every  clause  and  word  of  the  address  except  the 
title,  and  inserting  instead  a prayer,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  reflect  on  the  extent  of  territory,  the 
power,  the  opulence,  the  reputation  abroad,  and 
the  concord  at  home,  which  distinguished  the 
opening  of  his  reign ; and  now  on  the  endangered, 
impoverished,  enfeebled,  distracted,  ami  even  dis- 
membered state  of  the  whole,  after  all  the  enor- 
mous grants  of  successive  parliaments ; and  re- 
questing his  majesty,  as  the  only  cure  left,  to 
resort  to  new  counsels  and  new  counsellors  without 
further  loss  of  time.  A precisely  similar  amend- 
ment was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish  ; and  in  both  Houses  the  arguments 
and  invectives  employed  were  very  nearly  the  same. 
Collectively,  and  even  after  deducting  party  exag- 
geration, they  formed  a mass  which  one  would 
have  thought  heavy  enough  to  crush  a much 
stronger  administration.  The  ministry  were  ac- 
cused of  ruining  both  army  and  navy  by  their  base 
compliances  with  court  predilections,  hy  their  fear 
and  jealousy  of  every  officer  of  merit,  by  their  cri- 
minal tardiness,  and  by  their  utter  want  of  a con- 
sistent plan  of  military  operations.  They  were 
told  they  did  well  in  mentioning  providence,  as 
they  had  no  other  ally.  It  was  said  that,  great  as 
tht-ir  imbecility  might  be,  it  was  scarcely  great 
enough  to  account  for  all  that  had  happened — that 
there  must  be  treachery  at  the  bottom.  Charles 
Fox  exclaimed  that  treachery,  and  not  ignorance, 
must  have  prevailed  in  the  national  councils,  to 
reduce  the  nation  to  so  miserable  a condition  ; the 
minister  might  flatter  himself  with  the  protection 
of  a majority,  or  with  security  from  the  law ; but, 
when  a nation  was  reduced  to  such  a state  of 
wretchedness  and  distrnction  that  the  laws  could 
aff  ord  the  people  no  relief,  they  would  afford  the 
ministers  who  had  caused  the  evil  but  little  pro- 
tection. What  the  law  of  the  land  could  not,  the 
law  of  nature  would  accomplish — the  people  would 
inevitably  take  up  arms ; and  the  first  characters 
in  the  kingdom  would  be  seen  in  the  ranks.  Lord 
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North  indignantly  replied  to  this  eharge  of  trea- 
chery, which,  he  observed,  had  lately  become  a 
favourite  topic  with  gentlemen  in  opposition.  He 
asked  why  they  did  not  come  forward  like  men, 
and  make  good  their  vague  accusations? — why 
they  did  not  follow  them  up  with  specific  charges? 
There  were  laws,  he  said,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocence ; and,  if  his  accusers  adhered  to  the  laws$ 
he  was  safe.  He  defended,  with  considerable  in- 
genuity, the  management  of  the  war ; he  showed 
that,  from  the  numerous  points  at  which  we  were 
assailed,  and  from  the  extensive  runge  of  our  ope- 
rations, it  was  impossible  to  keep  always  at  every 
one  point  a force  superior  to  the  enemy  : he  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  navy,  and  he  affirmed 
that  the  fleets  which  France  and  Spain  had  ruined  ' 
their  finances  to  raise  had  gained  no  honour  and 
no  decisive  advantage,  and  were  already  falling 
into  weakness  and  decrepitude.  Their  immense 
armaments,  he  said,  had  paraded  and  paraded  to 
no  purpose,  and  their  millions  had  been  spent  in 
vain.  In  both  Houses  the  amendment  was  rejected 
— in  the  liords  by  a majority  of  exactly  two  to 
one,  82  against  41  ; in  the  Commons  by  233 
against  134.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
troubled  state  of  Ireland  was  frequently  alluded 
to ; and,  with  oratorical  unfairness,  every  mischief 
there  was  attributed  to  the  present  ministry,  just 
as  if  Ireland  had  not  been  misgoverned  for  centuries! 
On  the  1st  of  December  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
moved  a resolution  declaring  ministers  highly  cen- 
surable for  having  neglected  to  take  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland,  in  conformity  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Lords  to  his  majesty  on  the 
11th  of  May  last.  In  introducing  this  motion 
Shelburne  declared  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
had  been  abdicated,  and  that  the  people  were  jus- 
tified by  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  by 
the  laws  of  self-preservation  in  taking  back  its 
powers  into  their  own  hands.  He  read  the  address 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which  de- 
clared that  nothing  less  than  a free  trade  would 
rescue  that  kingdom  from  ruin  ; and  he  asserted — 
w hat  was  perfectly  true — that  all  classes  and  creeds, 
Church  of  England  men,  Roman  Catholics,  Pres- 
byterians, and  dissenters  of  all  sorts,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  placemen,  pensioners,  and  country  gentle- 
men, concurred  in  this  opinion.  Lord  Hillsborough, 
the  new  secretary  of  state,  defended  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  maintaining  that  no  delay  could  be  fairly 
imputed  ; that  measures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
must  flow  from  parliament,  and  were  not  to  be 
entered  upon  without  proper  information  and  pre- 
paration ; that  ministers  had  been  earnestly  em- 
ployed in  collecting  information  and  making 
arrangements,  the  result  of  which  would  soon  be 
communicated.  The  debate  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  some  words  that  fell  from  Lord  Gower,  who 
had  so  recently  resigned  his  post  of  president  of 
the  council.  After  saying  that  he  must  in  fairness 
oppose  the  motion,  os  the  men  who  were  the  object 
of  it  seemed  to  require  a few  days  for  their  excul- 
pation, he  declared  that  he  had  seen  such  things 


[ pats  of  laic  at  the  council  table,  that  no  titan  of 
honour  or  conscience  could  any  longer  sit  there  ! 
Shelburne’s  motion  was  rejected  by  82  against  37. 
On  the  very  same  day  Lord  North  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  some  additional  papers 
respecting  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would, 
in  something  more  than  a week,  move  for  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  enter  upon  that  busi- 
ness. Notwithstanding  this  notice,  an  Irish  peer, 
the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  moved,  only  five  days  after — on  the  6th 
of  December — a vote  of  censure  upon  ministers  for 
their  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Middleton.  I^ord  North  was  there 
to  speak  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
ministry  never  w as  so  ably  defended  as  by  himself. 
He  reasoned  that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  could  not 
with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  present  or  to  any 
recent  administration ; that  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  originated  long  ago;  that  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Irish 
arose  from  our  general  system  of  trade,  a system 
narrow  but  old,  a short-sighted  policy  which,  though 
conceived  in  ignorance  and  founded  on  prejudice, 
was  so  confirmed  by  habit  that  it  seemed  to  have 
become  a part  of  our  very  constitution.  He  referred 
to  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  the  two 
preceding  sessions  to  obtain  a moderate  relaxation 
of  illiberal  restrictions;  and  he  showed  how  the 
strongest  prejudices,  both  within  the  House  and 
without,  had  been  armed  against  those  well-meant 
attempts.  He  said  that  the  few  members  of  parlia- 
ment who  had  undertaken  the  task  had  found  that 
it  was  a very  invidious  one,  and  that  their  consti- 
tuents, and  the  English  people  in  general,  and  the 
majority  of  the  house,  were  averse  to  the  affording 
any  favour  to  Ireland  which  they  fancied  could 
either  interfere  with  our  old  trade  laws,  or  affect 
any  branch  of  the  English  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures. Some  little  had  been  done;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  temper,  the  prejudices,  the  habits  of 
the  English  parliament  and  people  that  more  had 
not  been  done.  Still  he  could  say  that  the  present 
ministers  had  been  the  best  and  warmest  friends  to 
Ireland,  and  had  done  more  for  her  than  any  other 
cabinet  for  a century  past.  They  had  enlarged  the 
trade  of  the  Irish  ; they  had  given  bounties  to  en- 
courage the  Irish  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  to 
remote  the  growth  of  hemp  and  tobacco ; they 
ad  permitted  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth  and 
several  other  articles ; and  they  could  challenge 
the  praise  of  having  conferred,  with  warm  good- 
will, many  benefits  on  the  Irish  people.  Burke’s 
friend,  the  Irish  Earl  Nugent,  opposed  the  motion 
as  unfair.  His  lordship  seems  to  have  considered 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  to  ministers  the 
faults  of  the  English  nation,  and  all  their  mis- 
chievous errors  in  political  economy ; and  in  a calm 
and  rational  way  he  quitted  the  mere  struggle  of 
party,  to  explain  or  enforce  some  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  that  healing  science.  In 
general  the  opposition  pursued  tne  questionable 
and  dangerous  course  of  drawing  parallels  be- 
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tween  Ireland  and  America.  They  asserted,  that 
ministers,  because  they  had  failed  in  reducing  the 
colonies  by  force,  were  ready  to  make  large  con- 
cessions to  the  sister  kingdom ; but  that  Irelund 
had  suffered  more  from  the  loss  of  her  share  in 
the  trade  of  America  than  from  any  other  cause. 
They  said  that,  if  the  thunders  of  the  cabinet  had 
not  been  hurled  against  Ireland,  if  Dublin  had  not 
been  treated  like  Boston,  if  Cork  had  not  been 
burnt  and  Waterford  reduced  to  ashes,  like  so 
many  towns  in  America,  it  was  not  through  any 
lenity,  humanity,  or  a more  enlightened  policy  in 
ministers,  but  from  the  tremendous  appearance  of 
things,  and  the  real  dangers  of  the  present  awful 
moment,  which  had  compelled  their  insolence  and 
their  arrogance  to  give  way  to  fear  and  humili- 
ation.* Mr.  Fox,  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  since  his  recovery  from  a wound  received  in 
a duel  with  Mr.  Adams,  which  had  been  provoked 
by  some  words  that  fell  from  him  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  spoke  with  great  eloquence  and 
vivacity ; and  the  debate  was  prolonged  to  nearly 
an  hour  after  midnight,  when  Lord  Oasory’s  motion 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  173  against  100. 
Just  one  week  after  this  debate — on  the  13th  of 
December,  the  minister  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mised scheme  of  relief  to  Ireland.  It  consisted  of 
three  propositions.  1st.  To  allow’  a free  export  of 
wool,  woollens,  and  wool-flocks:  2nd.  To  allow  a 
free  export  of  gluts  and  all  kinds  of  glass  manu- 
facture whatever:  3rd.  To  allow  a free  trade  with 
all  the  British  plantations  upon  certain  considera- 
tions, the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  an  equality  of 
customs,  &c.  Lord  North,  who  had  roused  him- 
self to  an  unusual  degree  of  exertion,  supported 
his  propositions,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing relief  to  Ireland,  in  a speech  of  considerable 
length,  and  which  was  much  admired  for  its  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  entered  mi- 
nutely into  the  natural  and  inherent  rights  of  Ire- 
land ; he  combated  many  inveterate  prejudices, 
aud  he  proclaimed,  like  a statesman,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  two  countries  must  be  reciprocal,  their 
interests  mutual ; and  he  collected  very  happily 
into  one  point  of  view  all  the  more  liberal  notions 
of  commerce  aud  policy  which  Burke,  and  a few 

• While  the  armed  ttveocialion*  awl  the  nnn-importatiou  ajpree- 
ment*  wrr*  I'ontinuin’  in  full  force,  in  order  Mill  further  to  compel, 
through  the  mother  i»f  fear,  the  British  government  to  concede  a 
free  trade,  the  ln»h  from  nearly  every  county  nnd  loan  hail  in- 
structed their  reprraeututire*  in  their  own  parliament  to  tote  a 
money  hill  for  >ix  months  only,  inttead  of  for  two  yean,  at  had  been 
usual*.  Some  of  the  lest  friends  t>  that  country,  and  the  most 
sensible  nu  n in  it.  thought  that  this  ought  not  to  hr  done  until  mi- 
nisters had  refused  the  boon  asked  from  them.  Hut  the  Dublin  mob 
were  loo  impatient  to  wait  fur  anylhitu;,  and,  adopting  the  principle 
that  the  he»t  way  to  procure  the  Iren  trade  was  to  destroy  and  lerrtfy 
the  friemlsof  government,  or.  as  they  termed  them,  " the  enemies 
of  Ireland.*’ on  the  14th  of  November  they  broke  Ute  windows  and 
furniture  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  attorney-trneral.  then  marched  to  the 
Parliament  House,  and  detached  a IknIy  to  Ute  Pour  Courts  to  seise 
the  alUiroey-itrncral.  Sir  Henry  Catendish,  ami', Mr.  Monk  Mason. 
Fortunately  those  three  gentlemen  had  time  to  escape  and  conceal 
themselves.  The  mob  then  broke  some  more  window*,  ami,  station- 
in*  them  selves  in  front  of  the  Parliament  House,  and  uttering  ter- 
rible yells,  they  slopped  all  the  members  that  were  going  in,  aud 
swore  them  to  lie  true  to  Ireland,  and  vote  for  the  short  money  hill. 
That  bill  su  accordingly  carried  on  the  following  day  : and.  when 
the  attorney -general  complained  of  llie  populai  ncenn  and  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  he  found  liitle  sympathy  in  the  House. 
In  fact  the  riot  had  been  excited  and  directed  by  the  patriotic  mem- 
bers. 
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more  men  in  advance  of  the  political  economy  o f 
their  time,  had  laboured  to  make  familiar  to  a 
somewhat  obtuse  and  slow-learning  parliament  and 
public.  It  might  be  very  true  that  ministers  were 
moved  by  their  fears  and  apprehensions ; but  this 
also  must  have  been  the  case  with  a large  majority 
of  the  House,  with  men  on  both  sides  of  it ; — for 
the  very  individuals  who  had  voted  against 
commercial  concessions  to  Ireland  the  year  be- 
fore, now  supported  this  large  and  handsome 
instalment ; and  Lord  North’s  three  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  the  smallest  opposition. 
Bills  founded  on  the  two  first  propositions  were 
instantly  brought  in;  and  they  passed  both 
Houses  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  before  the  Christmas  recess.  As  the 
third  proposition  was  more  complex  in  its  nature 
and  seemed  to  call  for  a variety  of  inquiry,  it  was 
suffered  to  lie  over  the  holidays,  not  only  to  afford 
time  for  consideration  here,  but  for  acquiring  some 
knowledge  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  measure  ill  Ireland.  It  happened  fortunately 
for  both  countries  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  spite  of  some  stirring  harangues 
intended  to  prove  that  the  concession  was  not  large 
enough,  and  had  merely  been  given  in  dread  of  the 
bayonets  of  associated  Irishmeu,  chose  to  consider 
the  scheme  as  satisfactory,  to  receive  the  acts  as  a 
boon,  and  to  express  great  loyalty  and  affection. 
The  third  proposition  was  therefore  soon  carried, 
and  a few  other  benefits  w’ere  conferred  on  the 
Irish,  such  as  allowing  them  to  become  members 
of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  company,  to  export  English 
gold  coin,  and  to  import  foreign  hops.* 

A general  outcry  had  been  raised  against  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  last  few  years,  and  as 
early  as  the  7th  of  December  an  unexpected  motion 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Upper 
House  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  majesty  to 
reflect  on  the  manifold  distresses  and  difficulties 
of  the  country  ; to  represent  that  the  waste  of  the 
public  treasure  required  instant  remedy,  that 
profusion  was  not  vigour,  and  that  it  was  become 
indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  that  true  economy 
which,  by  reforming  all  useless  expenses,  creates 
confidence  in  government,  gives  energy  to  its  exer- 
tions, and  provides  the  means  for  their  continuance ; 
— and  humbly  to  submit  to  his  majesty,  that  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  civil  list  would  be  an 
example  well  worthy  his  majesty’s  paternal  affec- 
tion for  his  people  and  his  ow  n dignity,  and  could 
not  fail  of  diffusing  its  influence  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  state; — and  further  to  assure  his 
majesty  that  that  House  would  readily  concur  in 
promoting  so  desirable  a purpose,  and  that  every 
one  of  its  members  w ould  cheerfully  submit  to  such 
reductions  of  emoluments  in  any  office  he  might 
hold  os  his  majesty  might  think  proper  to  moke. 
His  grace  entered  into  a detailed  statement  of 
the  present  vast  military  establishment  by  sea 
and  land,  which,  he  said,  would  not  fall  much 
short  of  300,000  men,  a force  exceeding  the 

* Ann.  Rrgis. 
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ability  of  any  power  in  Europe  to  support  for 
a continuance.  He  showed  by  a number  of  cal- 
culations that  the  American  war  since  its  be- 
ginning had  added  63,000,000/.  to  the  national 
debt,  and  that  the  standing  interest  of  the  whole 
debt  would  not  amount  to  less  than  8,000,000/. 
a year.  Deceived  like  others  by  the  semblance  of 
success  which  attended  the  financial  operations  of 
Necker  in  France,  and  exaggerating  the  conse- 
quences of  some  economical  measures  adopted  in 
that  country',  his  grace  represented  that  our  for- 
midable and  neighbouring  enemy  was  rising  to 
wealth  as  fast  as  we  were  sinking  in  poverty.  It 
was  now,  he  said,  by  economy  and  by  economy 
alone  that  we  could  hope  to  work  out  our  national 
sal  vation.  It  must  begin  somewhere,  and  he 

thought  that  the  example  would  come  best  from  the 
sovereign.  It  would  then  have  a general  effect, 
and  he  could  not  doubt,  that  after  such  a beginning 
there  would  not  be  one  of  their  lordships  but  would 
cheerfully  relinquish  such  a part  of  his  pay  or  pub- 
lic emoluments  as  his  majesty  might  think  proper 
to  recommend ! The  example  would  go  still  further. 
It  would  spread  through  the  different  departments 
of  the  state,  and  through  all  classes  of  society, 
and  it  would  tend  to  restrain  that  boundless  pro- 
fusion in  expenditure  which  now  prevailed.  He 
had  no  wish  to  abridge  the  splendour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown ; and  he  was  certain  that  his  motion 
could  not  produce  that  effect.  Parliament  only  a 
few  years  before  had  augmented  the  civil  list  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  900,000/.  a-ycar,  and  he 
only  proposed  to  bring  it  back  again  to  that  state 
in  which  both  the  honour  and  splendour  of  the 
crown  had  been  well  supported  in  much  happier 
times.  His  grace  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
deducting  from  the  pensions  settled  on  persons  who 
had  wasted  their  fortune*  in  the  service  of  the 
country;  and  that  the  Pelhams,  the  Walpoles,  the 
Pitts  were  names  remembered  with  sufficient  gra- 
titude to  make  their  pensions  sacred.  [The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  was  indeed  said  to  have  spent 
500,000/.  of  his  own  during  nearly  the  half-century 
he  clung  to  office;  but  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham 
had  little  or  no  fortune  to  waste,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Walpole,  and  still  more  of  Pitt, 
who,  beside*  the  pension  conferred  on  his  family 
after  his  death,  had  enjoyed  pensions  to  his  wife 
and  pay  and  pensions  to  himself,  and  had  gained 
during  his  life-time,  and  solely  as  a politician,  good 
funded  money  and  a large  estate.  We  are  not 
aware  what  may  have  been  the  amount  of  the 
national  bounty  conferred  on  the  Pelhams,  but 
one  of  Walpole’s  sons  alone — the  well-known 
Hornce — was  enjoying  at  this  very  moment,  in 
sinecure  places,  more  than  6000/.  a-year  of 
the  public  money.]  The  lords  in  administra- 
tion were  compelled  to  confess  that  our  ex- 
enditurc  was  enormous,  and  even  that  there 
ad  been  some  want  of  economy  under  the  present 
ministry  ; but  they  observed  that  war  was  ever  ex- 
pensive, and  that  England  at  present  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  con- 
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federacies  Europe  had  ever  known.  They  wished 
to  see  a more  clear  and  satisfactory  method  adopted 
in  stating  the  public  accounts ; and  they  also  wished 
fora  strict  economy  ; but  they  opposed  the  motion, 
particularly  from  a conviction  that  it  could  not  be 
of  any  great  service,  or  at  all  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed.  They  insisted  that  the  civil  list 
could  not  bear  any  diminution,  and  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  parliament,  after  so  recently  voting 
an  augmentation,  to  declare  that  they  were  unable 
to  continue  the  income  which  had  been  so  freely 
granted.  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  doubted  whe- 
ther the  nation  were  so  poor  or  reduced  as  repre- 
sented by  the  noble  mover.  He  asked  who  knew 
of  those  distresses?  and  how  weire  they  before  the 
house  ? upon  what  investigation  was  such  a con- 
clusion drawn  ? He  remarked  that  the  complaint 
of  the  waste  of  the  public  money  wus  also  vague 
and  not  substantiated  by  any  kind  of  proofs.  Very 
few  of  their  lordships  were  prepared  for  retrench- 
ment in  their  own  emoluments,  and  some  who  voted 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  would  have  been  in  a 
consternation  if  his  motion  had  been  carried.  It 
was  rejected  by  17  against  36,  including  ten  proxies 
on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other.  Eight  days 
later — on  the  15th  of  December — the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne drew  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  recently  set  down  as  extra- 
ordinuries  of  the  army,  and,  after  a long  speech,  in 
which  he  compared  these  expenses  to  those  con- 
tracted in  former  wars,  and  in  which  he  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  was  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public  to  be  put  into  the  pockets  of 
the  minister’s  contracting  friends,  he  moved  a re- 
solution to  the  effect,  that  the  alarming  addition 
annually  making  to  the  present  enormous  national 
debt,  under  the  head  of  extraordinaries  incurred  in 
the  different  services,  required  immediate  check 
and  control,  as  the  increasing  the  public  expense 
beyond  the  grants  of  parliament  was  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  as  the  present  re- 
duced and  deplorable  state  of  the  landed  and  mer- 
cantile interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
rendered  the  utmost  economy  indispensably  neces- 
sary. The  defence  on  the  part  of  ministers  is 
described  as  having  been  extremely  short  and  dry. 
The  conduct  of  the  noble  premier  in  the  other 
house  was,  however,  warmly  vindicated : it  was 
said  that  he  was  clean-handed  in  the  most  eminent 
degree,  and  that  he  w ould  go  out  of  office  in  a state 
of  poverty,  if  that  event  were  to  happen  on  the 
morrow.  Nobody  who  knew  anything  of  Lord 
North  could  fancy  that  he  was  greedy  lor  money, 
or  in  the  habit  of  making  any  by  unfair  means ; 
but  what  was  suspected — and  it  might  have  been 
proved — was,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  government  in  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  in  boroughs  and  corporations,  if  not 
by  direct  drafts  upon  the  treasury,  by  appliance* 
of  the  civil  list  or  of  the  extraordinarica  money, 
and  by  allowing  shameful  abuses  in  Army  and 
navy  contracts  and  government  bargains — a system 
which  has  been  pursued  since  North’s  time  by 
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ministers  who  were  as  indifferent  to  money  as  he, 
and  who  died  in  a state  of  pauperism  or  insolvency. 
Shelburne’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
SI  including  21  proxies,  against  41  including  four 
proxies.  The  noble  'mover  then  acquainted  the 
House  with  the  purport  of  a second  proposition, 
which  was  for  appointing  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  several  branches  of  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  consider  what  reductions  or  savings  could 
be  made  ; and  he  moved  that  this  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  8th  of  February.  This 
was  agreed  to.  On  the  same  1 5th  of  December 
Burke  tooTc  up  the  subject  of  economical  reform, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave  notice  that 
after  the  Christmas  recess  he  would  propose  some 
very  important  regulations.  This  was  the  first 
opening  of  that  plan  of  public  economy  which 
gained  him  so  much  celebrity.  His  speech  was 
wonderfully  fine  and  infinitely  varied.  His  friend 
and  disciple  Fox  came  in  and  spoke  also  with 
great  eloquence,  deploring  that  there  was  not  virtue 
enough  within  those  walls  to  carry  through  the 
dan  of  reformation  which  his  honourable  friend 
lad  to  propose,  though  the  virtue  of  necessity  must 
at  last  animate  the  people,  and,  through  them,  ani- 
mate and  correct  that  house.  And  by  this  time 
the  people  were  animated  or  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion speeches  in  both  houses  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  expenditure  and  the  necessity  of  eco- 
nomy. Thanks  from  the  city  of  London  were 
voted  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  for  their  past  motions,  accompanied  with 
full  approbation  of  the  motion  announced  for  the 
8th  of  February,  and  with  an  assurance  of  every  con- 
stitutional support  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  give. 
Meetings  were  called  and  held  in  various  counties ; 
strong  petitions  were  framed,  and  associations 
were  entered  into,  with  the  object,  not  merely  of 
obtaining  a reduction  of  expenditure  and  taxation, 
but  also  a reform  of  parliament.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  devoted  to  this  work.  The  great 
county  of  York  led  the  way  and  set  the  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  being  guided  and  directed 
by  its  veteran  member.  Sir  George  Saville.  On  the 
30th  of  December  a very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
gentlemen,  clergy,  and  freeholders,  including  some 
of  the  richest  men  and  the  noblest  in  the  county, 
was  held  in  the  city  of  York.  Their  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ran  in  these  strong  terms  : 
“ That  this  nation  hath  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  a most  expensive  and  unfortunate  war; 
that  many  of  our  valuable  colonies,  having  actually 
declared  themselves  independent,  have  formed  a 
strict  confederacy  with  France  and  Spain,  the 
dangerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain ; 
that  the  consequence  of  those  combined  misfor- 
tunes hath  been  a large  addition  to  the  national 
debt,  and  heavy  accumulation  of  taxes,  a rapid 
decline  of  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  land-rents 
of  the  kingdom.  Alarmed  at  the  diminished  re- 
sources and  growing  burthens  of  this  country,  and 
convinced  that  rigid  frugality  is  now  indispensably 
necessary  in  every  department  of  the  state,  your 


petitioners  observe  with  grief,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  calamitous  and  impoverished  condition  of  the 
nation,  much  public  money  hath  been  improvidently 
squandered,  and  that  many  individuals  enjoy 
sinecure  places,  efficient  places  with  exorbitant 
emoluments,  and  pensions  unmerited  by  public 
service,  to  a large  and  still  increasing  amount; 
whence  the  crown  has  acquired  a great  and  uncon- 
stitutional influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  may 
soon  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  country. 
Your  petitioners,  conceiving  that  the  true  end  of 
every  legitimate  government  is  not  the  emolument 
of  any  individual,  but  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  considering  that  by  the  constitution  of  this 
realm  the  national  purse  is  intrusted  in  a peculiar 
manner  to  the  custody  of  this  honourable  house, 
beg  leave  further  to  represent,  that,  until  effectual 
measures  be  taken  to  redress  the  oppressive  griev- 
ances herein  stated,  the  grant  of  any  additiomd  sum 
of  public  money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  pre- 
sent taxes,  will  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  and  derogatory  from  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  parliament.  Your  petitioners  there- 
fore, appealing  to  the  justice  of  this  honourable 
House,  do  most  earnestly  request,  that,  before  any 
new  burthens  are  laid  upon  this  country,  effectual 
measures  may  be  taken  by  this  House  to  inquire 
into  and  correct  the  gross  abuses  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money,  to  reduce  all  exorbitant  emo- 
luments, to  rescind  and  abolish  all  sinecure  places 
and  unmerited  pensions,  and  to  appropriate  the 
produce  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  shall  seem 
meet.”  Before  the  meeting  separated  a permanent 
committee  of  61  members  was  named,  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  correspondence  for  effectually  pro- 
moting the  object  of  the  petition,  and  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  association,  on  legal  and  constitutional 
grounds,  in  order  to  support  a laudable  reform  and 
the  restoration  of  freedom  of  parliament.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  several  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Chester,  Hants,  Hertford,  Sussex,  Huntingdon, 
Surrey,  Cumberland,  Bedford,  Essex,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Norfolk,  Berks, 
Bucks,  Nottingham,  Kent,  Northumberland,  Suf- 
folk, Hereford,  Cambridge,  and  Derby,  held  meet- 
ings of  the  same  kind,  drew  up  petitions  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  and  entered  into  associations  and  cor- 
respondence. The  great  cities  of  York  and  Bristol, 
the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Nottingham,  Newcastle, 
Reading,  and  Bridgewater,  also  petitioned ; and 
the  county  of  Northampton  agreed  to  instruct  their 
members  on  the  points  of  the  petition. 

a.d.  1780.  In  the  city  of  London  the  whigs 
had  no  loneer  that  absolute  supremacy  which  they 
had  enjoyed  a few  years  before ; but,  though  some- 
what late,  the  metropolis  was  equally  warm  when 
it  began.  On  the  10th  of  February  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  took  into  consideration  the  ruin- 
ous expenditure  of  public  money  and  other  griev- 
ances, and  carried  unanimously  a motion  for  a 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  a committee  of  eight  aldermen  and  ( sixteen 
3 r 2 
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commoners  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  petition, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  reforming  associations 
and  committees  of  the  several  counties.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  these  their  votes  and  resolutions  should 
be  published  in  the  newspapers.  Efforts  were 
made  by  the  ministerial  party  to  get  up  counter- 
petitions  and  protests ; and  in  the  counties  of  Sus- 
sex and  Hertford  a considerable  number — repre- 
sented os  the  majority— of  the  nobility  and  land- 
interest  signed  a protest ; and  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  counter-meetings  were  held,  with 
the  intention  of  proving  that  the  county  associa- 
tions and  corresponding  committees  were  asserting 
more  than  was  true,  and  hazarding,  for  party  pur- 
poses, an  insurrection  or  revolution.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  these  efforts  were  considered  as  a 
failure.  The  strong  petition  from  York  and  the 
numerous  other  papers  of  the  same  kind  were 
pouring  into  the  House,  when  Burke — on  the 
11th  of  February — rose  to  introduce  his  pro- 
mised plan  of  economical  reform.  His  speech  on 
this  occasion  was  even  more  admired  than  his 
prelude  delivered  on  the  15th  of  December.  It 
was  considered  as  placing  him  not  merely  in  the 
first  rank  of  orators,  but  also  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  practical  statesmen.  “It  must  remain,”  said 
Dunning,  “ as  a monument  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  of  his  uncommon  zeal,  unrivalled  industry, 
astonishing  abilities,  and  invincible  perseverance.” 
Burke  had  indeed  entered  into  every  detail  of  pub-  j 
lie  accounts ; and,  with  a few'  excusable  lapses,  he 
treated  the  whole  matter  as  an  admirable  man  of 
business,  and  as  a reformer  who,  in  the  heat  and 
vehemence  of  projection,  could  respect  and  revere 
vested  rights  and  collective  interests.  This  ad- 
mirable speech  was  immediately  printed  and 
passed  through  a great  number  of  editions;  and 
it  may  still  be  read  with  instruction  and  delight. 
In  the  House  it  was  listened  to  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  astonishment  and  admiration;  the  voice 
of  part)’  was  hushed,  and  the  orator  was  applauded 
even  by  men  whose  purses  were  immediatelv 
touched  or  menaced  by  his  eloquence.  The  whole 
of  the  scheme  was  comprised  in  five  bills,  which 
were  afterwards  brought  severally  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  which  embraced — the  sale  of  forest-lands 
belonging  to  the  crown  ; the  abolition  of  the  infe- 
rior and  perplexed  royal  jurisdictions  of  Wales, 
Cornwall,  Chester,  and  Lancaster ; the  abolition  of 
the  court  offices  of  treasurer,  comptroller,  cofferer, 
keepers  of  the  stag,  buck,  and  fox-hounds,  ward- 
robe, jewels,  robes,  &c.,  &c. ; the  abolition  of  the 
recently  created  office  of  third  secretary  of  Btate ; 
the  diminution  of  offices  in  the  ordnance  and 
mint  departments;  the  abolition  of  the  patent 
offices  of  the  exchequer;  the  regulation  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  pension  pay  offices,  with  some 
other  departments  not  under  proper  control ; and, 
above  all,  a better  arrangement  of  the  civil  list,  so 
as  to  prevent  for  the  future  any  accumulation  of 
debt,  and  so  as  to  secure  punctual  and  fair  payment 
to  the  least  powerful  claimants,  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  himself, 
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the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &c.,  being  the 
last  to  be  paid.  With  reference  to  this  last  point, 
and  to  the  difficulty  that  poorer  or  weaker  claim- 
ants encountered  in  getting  their  money,  Burke 
said, — 44  As  things  now  stand,  every  man,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  consequence  at  court,  tends  to  add 
to  the  expense  of  the  civil  list,  by  all  manner  of 
jobs,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  for  his  dependents !” 
Irord  North,  after  passing  very  high  encomiums  on 
the  author  of  the  plan,  assured  the  House  that  no 
member  in  it  was  more  zealous  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  system  of  economy  than  he 
was ; but  then  he  intimated  that  subjects  so  nume- 
rous and  various  required  time  for  reflection  ; and 
he  added  that  some  of  them  affected  the  king's 
patrimonial  income,  on  which  latter  account  he 
thought  the  crown  should  be  consulted.  He  there- 
fore proposed  postponing  the  bills  which  related 
to  the  crown  lands,  and  to  Wales  and  the  coun- 
ties palatine  of  Chester  and  i^ancaster ; and  this 
was  agreed  to  after  some  debate.  All  the  other 
bills  were  brought  in ; but  the  last  of  them,  for 
uniting  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown,  was 
withdrawn  by  mutual  consent,  as  the  rights  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  nearly  concerned  in  it,  and  as 
his  royal  highness,  being  a minor,  could  not  give 
a legal  assent.  The  portions  of  the  plan  submitted 
to  deliberation  occupied  a considerable  part  of  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  animated  debates  and  several  very  close 
divisions.  The  clause  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
third  secretary  of  state  was  negatived  by  a ma- 
jority of  only  seven.  On  the  13th  of  March 
a majority  of  207  to  199  carried  the  clause  abo- 
lishing the  board  of  trade.*  In  the  mean  time 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  had  made  his  motion  pro- 
mised for  the  8th  of  February,  for  the  appointment 
of  a committee,  to  consist  of  members  of  both 
Houses  possessing  neither  employments  nor  pen- 
sions, to  examine  the  public  expenditure  and  the 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  same ; more  particularly 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  making  all  contracts ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into  consideration 
what  saving  could  be  made,  consistent  w ith  public 
dignity,  justice,  and  gratitude,  by  an  abolition  of 
old  and  newly  created  offices,  &c.  His  lordship 

• The  great  »avin^  thus  made,  for  a time — the  board  of  trade  Iving 
subsequently  restored  — was  about  61KXW.  per  annum.  The  Lord*  Com- 
missioners of  Trade  and  1’litntation*.  ns  they  were  called,  acre  eight 
in  number,  with  net  salaries  varying  from  700/.  to  BtH.'/.  each,  la 
former  days  they  had  done  some  service  to  the  country-,  and  thev  had 
included  in  their  body  the  illustrious  n-irac  of  John  Locke.  <lir  late 
year*  they  had  been  considered  a*  useless  appendages  of  the  ministry 
— aa  roru  that  drew  aalarira,  toted  with  icovernment.  and  did  litUe 
el»e.  Gibbon,  who  «ai  one  of  them,  and  whore  private  fortune  was 
iima]!  and  reduced,  could,  nevertheless.  join  in  tlie  bnigli  created  by 
Iturke’s  sallies.  " The  fancy  of  a hoatile.  orator,"  aaya  the  amiable, 
easy-tempered  hittorian,  *•  aright  paint,  in  the  stronir  colour*  or 
ridicule,  • the  perpetual  virtual  adjournment*  and  tlie  unbroken 
sitting  vacation  of  the  hoard  of  trade  l’  But  it  must  be  allowed  that 
our  duty  waa  out  intolerably  aeverc,  and  that  i enjoyed  many  day* 
and  weeks  of  repose,  without  being  called  away  from  my  library  to  the 
oilier.  • • • • 1 can  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffu- 
sive and  ingenious  orator.  Mr.  Burke,  waa  heard  by  all  aide*  of  the 
House,  anil  rven  by  those  who*c  existence  lie  proscribed.  TV  lords 
of  trade  blushed  at  their  insignificancy,  and  Mr.  Kdeu’a  appeal  to  the 
Mro  sA.au/nid_/nv  hundred  volumes  of  our  report*  served  only  to  e&cite 
a general  laugh  " — Mrnunrt.  Gibbon  had  only  been  appointed  in 
the  month  of  July  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Ins*  of  Ins  place  in- 
duced him  to  retire  to  Lausanne,  where  he  .finLhrd  his  Histnrv. 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatic  writer,  was  secretary  to  the 
board. 
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declared  that  a regard  to  the  constitution  was  as 
strong  a motive  with  him  in  making  this  pro- 
position as  a regard  to  economy — that  the  mo- 
ney wasted  went  to  subvert  the  honour  and 
rights  of  parliament — that  his  chief  object  was  to 
annihilate  that  undue  influence  operating  upon  both 
Houses  which,  if  not  eradicated,  would  prove  the 
destruction  of  this  country.  He  supported  his 
motion  by  precedents,  showing  that  commissions 
of  accounts  had  been  pnssed  almost  regularly 
through  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  and  down 
to  the  first  year  of  George  I.,  when  they  were  dis- 
continued. The  Earl  of  Coventry  seconded  the 
motion,  and  described  the  country  as  being  in  very 
distressed  circumstances,  rents  falling,  the  value  of 
land  sinking,  and  farmers  going  to  ruin.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  also  affirmed,  as  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a very 
bad  condition ; that  there  was  nothing  but  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  ; and  that  the  petitions  re- 
cently presented  spoke  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  I/>rd  Ches- 
terfield, who  had  a place  at  court,  declared  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  prosperous  and  satisfied 
under  the  present  government,  and  that  the  county 
petitions  and  associations  were  the  last  struggles  of 
an  expiring  faction.  laird  Mansfield,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  and  others,  urged  that  the  motion 
was  a violation  of  the  inherent,  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  other  House  to  control  the  public  expen- 
diture. Upon  a division,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  101  against  55.  Colonel  Bam;  then 
proposed  the  subject  in  a more  proper  place. 
Three  days  after  the  introduction  of  Burke’s  plan, 
the  colonel  stated  in  the  Commons,  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  reform  sufficiently  extensive ; that  he 
thought  it  iniquitous  to  leave  men  of  overgrown 
wealth  in  possession  of  great  salaries  for  which  they 
did  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing ; that  the  army 
extraordinaries  were  excessive,  and  to  him  unin- 
telligible ; and  that  therefore  he  should  on  some 
early  day  move  for  a committee  of  accounts,  to 
consist  only  of  a few  men  acting  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  fixed 
upon  them.  To  the  surprise  of  all  sides  of  the 
House,  Lord  North  highly  applauded  the  pro- 
posal, expressing  his  own  surprise  that  a mea- 
sure of  such  obvious  utility  had  not  been  thought 
of  sooner.  He  declared  that  no  man  could 
be  more  ready  than  himself  to  adopt  any  plnn 
that  appeared  likely  to  promote  economy,  and 
reduce  the  public  expenses  to  order  and  limit. 
The  opposition  congratulated  the  minister;  and 
Barn!  said  he  would  bring  in  a bill  for  the  pur- 
pose. Lord  North,  however,  set  to  work  himself, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  March  brought  in  a bill  of  his 
own  framing,  proposing  as  commissioners  of  ac- 
counts gentlemen  who  had  no  scat  in  parliament. 
Barre  bitterly  complained  of  this  procedure,  which, 
he  said,  was  unfair,  and  altogether  new  in  parlia- 
mentary history.  But,  after  these  expressions  of 
personal  feeling,  he  declared  that  he  would  concur 
and  rejoice  in  the  measure  though  the  merit  should 


be  imputed  to  another.  A great  portion  of  the  op- 
position, though  they  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
pared to  support  the  propositions  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  Barre,  now  spoke  against  the  whole 
measure,  calling  it  a ministerial  trick  to  create  new 
places  and  salaries,  and  insisting  that  the  com- 
mission would  do  no  good.  The  bill,  however, 
was  carried  through  the  House;  and  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  late  governor  and  commander-in-chief  in 
Canada,  and  five  other  less  known  gentlemen,  were 
appointed  commissioners  of  accounts.  On  the 
15th  of  February  Sir  George  Saville  moved  that 
an  account  of  all  places  held  by  patent  from  the 
crown,  with  the  amount  of  the  salaries  annexed  to 
them,  and  a list  of  the  persons  at  present  holding 
them,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  This 
motion  being  agreed  to,  he  next  moved  that  an 
account  of  all  subsisting  pensions,  granted  by  the 
crown  during  pleasure  or  otherwise,  specifying 
the  amount  of  such  pensions  and  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  granted,  should  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Sir  George  observed  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Burke,  with  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  had  not 
included  in  his  plan  of  economy  any  inquiry  into 
subjectsof  this  nature;  but  that,  however  laudable 
such  tenderness  might  be,  the  people,  roused  by 
their  feelings  and  their  necessities,  demanded  a 
strict  and  rigid  inquiry.  But  here  Sir  George 
Saville  encountered  a most  determined  opposition. 
The  debate  was  broken  off  by  a sudden  illness  of 
the  speaker;  and,  when  the  subject  was  revived, 
the  minister  moved  an  amendment,  restricting 
the  account  to  such  pensions  only  as  were  paid 
at  the  exchequer,  and  excepting  those  paid  out 
of  the  privy  purse.  When  he  saw  that  this 
proposal  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  he  qualified 
it  by  moving  in  addition  that  the  general  amount 
of  all  pensions,  however  paid,  should  be  given, 
but  without  any  specification  of  names,  and 
without  stating  the  sums  paid  to  each  parti- 
cular person,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were  paid  from  the  exchequer.  He  argued  that 
it  would  be  wanton  and  cruel  to  expose  the  neces- 
sities of  ancient  and  noble  families,  whose  fortunes 
were  too  narrow  for  the  support  of  their  rank-wto 
expose  the  man  who  had  a pension  to  the  envy  and 
malice  of  the  man  who  had  none — to  hold  him  up 
to  private  malice  and  party  malevolence  ns  the 
price  for  the  favour  conferred  on  him  by  the 
crown — to  furnish  out  matter  for  a feast  to  news- 
papers and  party  writers,  to  be  dressed  up  by  them 
in  their  own  manner,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  noblest  and 
perhaps  most  meritorious  members  of  the  state. 
He  said  that  the  true  nature  of  the  pension-list 
was  very  little  known  and  understood — that  all  was 
not  pension  that  appeared  on  that  list — that  several 
large  salaries  were,  in  exchequer  language,  classed 
under  that  denomination — that,  if  these  payments, 
for  which  services  were  rendered,  were  deducted 
from  the  list,  together  with  the  four  shillings-in- 
the-pound  tax  taken  off  all  places  and  pensions, 
the  total  remaining  would  not  be  found  to  exceed 
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50,000/.  a-year,  which  was  10,000/.  a-year  less  than 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  economical  reform,  thought  rea- 
sonable to  allot  to  that  article  of  public  expense. 
He  said  he  was  certain  that,  if  the  people  of  Eng- 
land only  knew  that  all  that  could  possibly  be 
gotten  by  exposing  the  names  of  several  honour- 
able persons  on  the  pension-list  would  amount  to 
no  more  than  a few  thousands  a-vear,  their  hearts 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a motion.  He 
also  urged  that  the  money  granted  to  the  sove- 
reign on  the  civil  list  was  granted  without  control, 
and  became  his  personal  property,  of  which  he 
could  as  freely  dispose  as  any  private  owner  dis- 
posed of  the  rents  of  his  estate.  The  opposition 
answered,  that  pensions  granted  for  honourable 
service  were  not  marks  of  disgrace,  and  that  none 
who  had  any  good  claim  to  the  public  bounty 
could  be  ashamed  of  seeing  their  names  published 
to  the  world.  They  represented  that  in  Ireland, 
where  the  holders  of  jjensions  were  as  proud  and 
as  delicate  as  Englishmen  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, the  pension-list  was  every  second  year  laid 
before  parliament,  and  published  in  all  the  Irish 
newspapers,  without  any  of  the  painful  effects  on 
individuals  which  the  minister  spoke  of.  The 
debate  became  exceedingly  warm,  and  for  some 
time  Lord  North  was  left  singly  to  bear  the  heat 
and  brunt  of  the  day.  At  last  Wedderbum,  the 
attorney-general,  and  his  friend  and  countryman 
Mr.  Dundas,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  (afterwards 
Lord  Melville),  entered  the  lists  with  their  chief. 
Upon  this  Colonel  Barre  remarked  that  the  mi- 
nister could  find  no  Englishman  base  enough  to 
support  him,  and  that  his  only  help  was  in  Scots- 
men. This  national  remark  and  direct  personality 
caused  a great  uproar  in  the  House.  Upon  a 
division,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Lord  North’s  amendments  were  car- 
ried; but  by  a majority  of  only  2,  the  numbers 
being  188  against  186.  The  opposition  expected 
a victory,  and  attributed  their  defeat  to  the  acci- 
dental absence  of  a few  of  their  friends.  On  the 
10th  of  March  a similur  motion  was  made  in  the 
Upper  House  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  but 
it  was  there  negatived  by  51  against  24.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  some  strong  reflect  ions  were 
cast  on  the  p.iujierizcd,  dependent  condition  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Scottish  peerage — a 
case  which  party  itself  could  scarcely  exaggerate. 
As  Mr.  Fox  hud  fought  a duel  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  duelling  seemed  likely  to  become  a fashion  of 
this  session.  In  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
harsh  removal  of  two  lords-lieutenants,  apparently 
on  account  of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  county 
petitions  and  associations,  and  of  votes  given  in 
parliament.  Lord  Shelburne  moved  for  an  address, 
to  desire  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  acquaint  the  House  whether  he  had  been 
advised,  and  by  whom,  to  dismiss  the  said  two 
noble  lords  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.  The 
motion  was  negatived  on  a division  by  92  against  39. 
But  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  which  ranged  over 
promotions  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
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army,  Shelburne  indulged  in  some  personalities  at 
the  exjiense  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  member  for  Plymp- 
ton,  and  late  secretary  to  l^ord  Stormont  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Paris.  Fullarton  bad  just  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a newly  raised  regiment ; and 
Shelburne  spoke  contemptuously  of  his  soldiership, 
calling  him  a commis , a mere  clerk,  and  one  who 
had  little  regard  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his 
country.  A few  days  after  this  explosion  Fullarton 
complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  un- 
gentlemanlike behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
who,  he  said,  with  all  the  aristocratic  insolence 
that  marked  his  character,  had  asserted  in  the  other 
House  that  he  and  his  regiment  were  as  ready  to 
act  against  the  liberties  of  England  as  against  her 
enemies.  Two  days  after — on  the  22nd  of  March 
— the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fullarton  met  in 
Hyde  Park  with  seconds  and  pistols ; and  his  lord- 
ship  w as  w’oundcd  at  the  second  shot.  As  soon  as 
the  news  was  heard  in  the  city  the  committee  of 
common  council  recently  appointed  to  correspond 
with  the  county  committees,  &c.,  sent  a message  to 
his  lordship,  to  express  their  anxiety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  valuable  life  of  so  true  a friend  of 
the  people  and  defender  of  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  respectfully  to  inquire  after  his 
lordship’s  safety,  endangered  in  consequence  of 
his  upright  and  spirited  conduct  iu  i parliament. 
Other  addresses  of  the  same  kind  came  up  from 
the  corresponding  committees  in  the  country.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  duel  was 
fought.  Sir  James  Lowther  observed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  this  method  of  fighting,  in  conse- 
quence of  parliamentary  debate  und  hasty  words, 
seemed  growing  into  such  a custom,  that  it  behoved 
the  House  to  interpose  their  authority  and  put  an 
end  to  what  must  otherwise  put  an  end  to  all 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  reduce  the  British 
parliament  to  the  condition  of  a Polish  diet.  Mr. 
Fullarton ’s  friends  said  it  would  be  indelicate  to 
enter  into  the  business  in  that  gentleman’s  absence : 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne’s  friends  contended  that  the 
words  spoken  by  that  noble  lurd  were  strictly  par- 
liamentary, and  contained  no  impropriety,  or 
nothing  to  be  interpreted  in  a private  or  persona] 
manner.  Fox’s  recent  duel  was  introduced  in  the 
same  conversation,  which  ended  in  nothing,  except 
the  hope  expressed  that  duels  and  wounds  would 
make  men  in  parliament  “ speak  with  better 
manners Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  repro- 
duced his  hill  for  excluding  contractors  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  this  time  it  was  carried 
and  passed  through  all  its  stages  with  little  oppo- 
sition from  ministers.  On  the  5th  of  April  there 
arose  a hot  debate  on  the  army  estimates  and  the 
new’  levies.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  ex- 
claimed against  the  Cinque  Ports  regiment,  which, 
he  said,  the  minister,  as  Lord  Warden,  had 
raised  himself,  and  to  the  command  of  which  he 
had  appointed  his  son,  who  had  never  before  held 
any  military  command.  Lord  North’s  son  was  in 
the  House,  and  immediately  rose  to  speak  for  him- 
self. It  was  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  listened 
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to  with  interest.  He  declared  that  he  neither  re- 
ceived any  pay,  nor  was  entitled  to  any  future  rank 
in  the  army,  so  that  the  trouble  and  expense,  and 
the  honour,  were  all  that  he  could  possibly  derive 
from  the  command.  The  debate,  however,  was 
continued,  and  was  extended  to  other  newly  raised 
corps,  particularly  the  regiments  embodied  by  Mr. 
Fullarton  and  by  Colonel  Holroyd,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Gibbon  the  historian,  and  soon  afterwards 
made  an  Irish  peer.*  Holroyd  defended  himself 
with  much  animation,  retorting  sharply  on  Fox, 
who  was  his  principal  assailant.  He  declared  that 
when  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  off  our 
coasts,  and  threatening  us  with  an  invasion,  he  had 
offered  to  raise  some  light  troops  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  country — that  this  business  had  cost 
him  a considerable  sum  of  money — that  all  the 
officers  had  come  from  old  regiments — that  he  had 
looked  for  no  remuneration,  and  that  government 
had  nothing  in  their  gift  which  could  compensate 
for  the  necessary  neglect  of  his  private  affairs  and 
the  desertion  of  his  home,  a home  which  he  had 
scarcely  seen  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  present 
war.  He  further  declared,  that  no  man  in  that 
House,  or  in  England,  was^’more  independent  than 
he  was  in  principle,  disposition,  and  situation — 
that  he  was  not  personally  known  to  any  member 
of  the  administration,  but  thut  in  the  present 
crisis  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  public  against  those  who  were  endeavouring 
to  take  the  government  by  storm.  The  county 
petitions,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  a committee  of  the  whole  House, 
gave  rise  to  many  debates,  and  to  some  unman- 
nerly personalities,  which  proved  that  the  hope  ex- 
pressed of  some  improvement  in  that  respect  was 
illusory  or  premature.  On  the  6th  of  April  a great 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Westminster,  with  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  the  corresponding  com- 
mittees in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  giving  weight  to  the  county 
petitions,  w hich  were  already  heavy  enough  to  make 
the  speaker’*  table  groan  under  them.  Mr.  Fox 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Portland,  and  other  great 
oppositionists.  He  read  a report  of  the  correspond- 
ing committee,  and  commented  on  it  with  a very 
exciting  eloquence.  Government  chose  to  consider 
that  this  great  assemblage  of  people  was  intended  I 
to  overawe  parliament;  some  magistrates  fancied 
it  must  end  in  a riot;  and  therefore  troops  were 
drawn  out  and  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster  Hall.  A few  days  after  a loud  outcry 
was  raised  against  the  ordering  out  of  the  troops ; 
but  for  the  present  afternoon  and  night  the  House, 
sitting  in  committee,  was  occupied  in  discussing  the 
famous  resolution  moved  by  Dunning, — That  the 
influence  of  the  crown  had  increasedy  was  increas- 
ing, and  ouqht  to  be  diminished.  Dunning  said, 
that  all  the  petitions  agreed  in  the  one  great  fun- 

* By  th*  title  of  Baron  Sheffield.  Lord  SbHIirM  obtiteed  an  Ka>- 
liah  barony  in  l!»2,  and  »iu  made  Earl  of  Sheffield  in  the  Irion 
peerage  in  IS  16. 


i damental  point,  that  limits  ought  to  be  set  to  the 
alarming  influence  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  by  means  of  which 
that  vast  increase  of  influence  had1  been  obtained. 

I He  sharply  criticised  the  conduct  of  ministers  with 
regard  to  the  economical  plan  of  Burke,  which 
they  were  reducing  to  a nullity — to  a thing  naked 
and  shorn,  which  could  be  of  little  or  no  benefit 
to  the  country.  He  trusted,  however,  that  the 
people  of  England  would  resent  the  insult  they  had 
received  from  men  who  added  mockery  and  con- 
tempt to  oppression  and  neglect.  Those  who  sup- 
ported him  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
it  was  solely  through  the  corrupt  influence  of  the 
crown  that  Lord  North  had  been  enabled  to  keep 
his  office ; that  his  whole  business  for  years  past 
had  been  to  frame  excuses  and  expedients  in  order 
to  find  supplies  from  year  to  year;  and  that  he 
had  no  method  in  his  finance,  no  comprehensive 
scheme  of  any  kind.  The  speaker,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  who  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  ministers 
upon  personal  grounds  and  interests,  and  who  ha 
shown  his  animosity  on  a preceding  evening,  now 
supported  Dunning's  motion,  and  proclaimed  his 
own  inward  conviction,  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  exorbitant,  and  corrupt  influence  on 
the  increase.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Dundas  to  finish  the  debate.  Lord 
North  rose  to  defend  his  own  conduct  He 
spoke  at  considerable  length  and  with  some  feel- 
ing; declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  retire  from 
office  whenever  his  sovereign  and  the  people 
wished  it ; and  adding  that,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued so  long  at  his  post,  it  was  because  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  no  high  opinion  of 
the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  his  opjtonents,  but 
knew  them  to  be  men  who  had  formerly  acted 
against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
who  were  now  pursuing  measures  subversive  of 
the  constitution.  When,  however,  he  looked 
round  the  House  he  could  not  but  perceive  that 
his  strength  had  declined  and  was  declining,  and 
that  Dunning’s  motion  must  be  carried  against 
him.  The  ingenious  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
again  came  to  his  rescue,  but  fighting  or  parrying 
in  a very  curious  manner,  which  was  in  itself  an 
additional  confession  of  weakness  and  instability. 
Dundas  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  prefix  to 
Dunning’s  proposition  the  words — “ That  it  is 
now  necessary  to  declare.”  His  aim  appears  to 
have  been  to  strengthen  the  original  proposition  in 
such  a manner  as  to  render  it  unpalatuble  to  some, 
and  thus  secure  its  rejection ; or,  it  may  be,  that 
he  counted  upon  nothing  more  than  prolonging 
the  debate  so  as  to  weary  out  the  House.  Unex- 
pectedly the  opposition  readily  acceded  to  the 
amendment ; and  at  a late  hour  the  motion  in  that 
shape  was  carried  by  233  against  215.  Dunning 
then  moved  a second  proposition — That  it  was 
competent  to  that  House  to  examine  into  and  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list 
revenues,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  whenever  it  should  seem  expedient  to 
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the  wisdom  of  the  House  so  to  do.  Lord  North 
requested  that  the  committee  would  not  proceed 
any  farther  that  night ; but  the  question  was, 
nevertheless,  put,  and  carried  without  a division. 
Nor  did  the  business  of  the  night  end  here.  The 
leaders  of  the  new  majority,  who  had  been  for  so 
many  years  in  a seemingly  hopeless  minority,  re- 
solved  to  take  advantage  of  this  flood  of  tide  ; and 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  another  resolution — That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  provide,  as  far  as  might  be, 
an  immediate  and  official  redress  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  the  different  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  The  minister  now  implored  that 
they  would  not  proceed  any  farther  that  night ; 
but  the  triumphant  opposition  were  obdurate,  and 
this  resolution  also  was  put  and  carried  without  a 
division.  Nor  was  Lord  North  even  yet  allowed 
to  retire  to  his  peaceful  slumber — for  Mr.  Fox 
stood  up  and  moved  that  the  three  resolutions 
should  be  immediately  reported.  The  perplexed 
minister  said  that  this  was  unusual,  violent,  arbi- 
trary ; but  the  torrent  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted ; the  resolutions  were  severally  reported 
and  received,  and  were  agreed  to  and  passed  by  the 
House  without  a division.  On  the  10th  of  April — 
the  House  being  again  in  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  petitions,— Dunning,  continuing 
his  vigorous  attack,  moved  another  resolution — 
That,  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  par- 
liament, and  obviate  all  suspicion  of  its  purity,  the 
proper  officer  should  lay  before  the  House,  within 
seven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  every 
session,  an  account  of  all  monies  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list,  or  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  to  or 
for  the  use  of  or  in  trust  for  any  member  of  par- 
liament, since  the  last  recesB.  A faint  resistance 
was  made,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  Commons, 
by  passing  resolutions  which  were,  in  fact,  tests, 
might  occasion  a difference  with  the  other  House ; 
and  then  the  resolution  was  carried  triumphantly. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Dunning  proposed  ano- 
ther resolution : — That  the  persons  holding  the 
offices  of  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  treasurer  of  the 
household,  master  of  the  household,  clerkships  of 
the  green  cloth,  with  all  their  deputies,  should  be 
rendered  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  produced  a long  and  earnest  debate 
in  a very  full  House  ; but  when,  at  a late  hour, 
the  question  was  called  for,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried. though  only  by  a majority  of  two,  the  num- 
bers being  215  against  213.  Three  days  after 
the  opposition  received  a further  check  hy  the 
rejection  of  a bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Crewe  lor  ex- 
cluding all  revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections 
of  members  of  parliament ; and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  Lords  threw  out  Sir  George  Saville’s 
contractors*  bill.  On  the  14th  of  April  it  was 
announced  that  the  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
who  was  in  a very  ill  humour  with  the  administra- 
tion, was  bodily  and  seriously  ill ; and  this  an- 
nouncement led  to  an  adjournment  of  ten  days,  in 
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spite  of  some  strong  objections  urged  by  the 
minister.  Dunning  moved  the  adjournment, 
and  the  whole  body  of  opposition  supported 
it.  When  the  House  re-assembled — on  the  24th 
of  April — Dunning  moved  an  address  request- 
ing his  majesty  not  to  dissolve  or  prorogue  par- 
liament until  proper  measures  should  be  taken 
by  that  House  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  to  correct  the  other  evils  complained  of 
in  the  petitions  of  the  people.  Dunning,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
were  in  evident  fear  that  their  recently  found  ma- 
jority would  fall  away  from  them  on  this  extreme 
question ; and  they  laboured  hard  to  show  that 
those  new  converts  to  their  political  creed  had  com- 
mitted themselves  by  their  former  votes  and  reso- 
lutions— that  they  had  gone  so  far  that  they  must 
go  farther,  and  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
character  for  principle  and  consistency  if  they 
hung  back  from  this  question.  A few  of  these 
gentlemen,  however,  declared  that  they  could  not 
hold  themselves  fettered  in  their  conduct  by  any 
former  resolutions  or  opinions;  but  that  they 
should  estimate  every  question  that  came  before 
them  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  consider  its 
probable  consequences  without  retrospect  or  refer- 
ence to  other  motions.  They  said  it  did  not  ne- 
cessarily follow*  that  those  who  had  supported  the 
resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  were  bound  to  ap- 
prove the  address  now  proposed ; they  had  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  procure  redress  for  the 
people ; but  they  did  not  thereby  give  up  the 
right  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  that  great  end,  or  upon 
the  measure  of  redress  which  it  might  be  right 
and  necessary  to  obtain.  The  ministerial  benches 
cheered  on  these  old  or  new  friends,  and  re- 
proached the  opposition  as  guilty  of  unfair  and 
unparliamentary  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  put 
gentlemen  out  of  countenance  by  reminding  them 
of  their  former  conduct,  opinions,  and  votes.  The 
debate  ran  out  to  a great  length,  but  when  the 
question  was  put,  at  midnight,  in  a very  full 
House,  Dunning’s  motion  was  rejected  by  a majo- 
rity of  51 — the  numbers  being  254  against  203. 
Hereupon  Mr.  Fox  rose  and  spoke  with  a heat 
and  a bitterness  which  seemed  to  import  that  he 
had  expected  the  address  w*ould  have  been  carried, 
and  that  he  was  now  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment. A loud,  rude  roar  of  voices  was  raised  to 
put  him  down — raised  by  the  majority,  as  the  mi- 
nority affirmed,  through  their  unwillingness  to 
hear  the  deserters  treated  as  they  merited.  But 
Fox  would  not  be  silenced,  and  his  friends  ap- 
pealed to  the  chair  to  stop,  by  its  authority,  the 
unmannerly  disorder.  And  then  the  speaker  knit 
his  heavy  brows  and  raised  his  sonorous  voice, 
and  culled  on  every  side  of  the  House  “ To  order ! 
to  order  ! ” And,  having  ordered  the  officers  to 
clear  the  bar,  he  insisted  that  every  member 
should  take  his  place  and  hold  his  tongue.  The 
accomplished  orator  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
what  was  considered  the  keenest  philippic  ever 
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heard  in  that  House.  No  calls  to  order  could 
check  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  or  restrain  the 
bitterness  of  his  invective.  He  declared  that  the 
vote  of  that  night  was  scandalous,  disgraceful, 
treacherous ; that  it  was  impossible  to  contem- 
plate, without  a mixture  of  the  greatest  surprise 
and  indignation,  the  conduct  of  a set  of  men  who, 
after  resolving  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished — that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  ought  to  be  redressed — 
who,  after  pledging  themselves  to  that  House,  to 
the  nation,  to  their  constituents,  to  each  other,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  redress  the  grievances  com- 
plained of— had  now  shamefully  fled  from  that 
solemn  engagement.  It  was  shameful,  it  was  un- 
manly, it  was  treacherous!  The  gentlemen  he 
meant  were  not  those  who  had  all  along  voted  with 
ministers,  but  men  who  sate  on  his  side  of  the 
House,  and  who  had  voted  with  him  on  the  6th  of 
April.  He  held  in  the  greatest  contempt  the  re- 
gular ministerial  phalanx — they  were  slaves  of  the 
worst  kind,  because  they  sold  themselves ; yet, 
base  as  they  might  be,  they  had  some  virtues 
to  pride  themselves  on — fidelity  to  their  leader, 
and  consistency  in  their  conduct ; and  they  had 
not  added  to  their  other  demerits  the  absurdity 
and  treachery  of  one  day  resolving  an  opinion  to 
be  true,  and  the  next  day  declaring  it  to  be  a 
falsehood.  They  had  not  deceived  their  patrons, 
their  friends,  or  their  country  with  false  hopes  and 
delusive  promises.  Dunning  spoke  after  Fox,  and 
with  equal  heat,  if  not  with  equal  eloquence.  He 
declared  that  the  division  of  that  night  was  deci- 
sive as  to  the  petitions  of  the  people ; that  it 
amounted  to  a total  rejection  of  their  general  and 
ardent  prayer,  and  that  all  hope  of  obtaining  re- 
dress for  the  people  from  that  House  was  at  an 
end.  Lord  North  replied  to  Fox  in  a long  speech, 
in  which  he  laboured  to  show  that  his  opponents* 
attacks  and  fears  were  equally  unfounded ; that 
the  giving  a negative  to  a single  proposition,  which 
went  to  interfere  with  the  most  important  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  could  not  be  considered  as 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  petitions,  and  as  amounting 
to  a rejection  of  the  whole.  He  said  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  6th  of  April  were  still  in  being ; that 
other  measures  might  be  proposed  on  them  ; and 
that  those  who  did  not  approve  of  the  means  of 
redress  proposed  this  day  might  readily  concur  in 
others.  For  some  time  the  opposition,  dispi- 
rited by  their  defeat,  were  undecided  as  to  the 
means  they  should  next  adopt ; but  on  the  19th 
of  May  Sergeant  Adair  moved  the  withholding  the 
grant  of  any  further  supplies  till  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were  redressed.  The  House  was  now 
much  thinned  ; there  was  little  or  no  debate,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  89  against  54.  A 
week  later  Dunning  was  outvoted,  by  177  against 
134,  on  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  bringing 
up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  10th  of 
April.  The  amendment,  being  for  the  chairman 
to  leave  the  chair,  put  an  end  to  the  committee. 
Except  incidentally,  the  affairs  of  America  were 
VOL,  1. 


not  debated  at  any  great  length  during  this  ses- 
sion ; but  on  the  5th  of  May  General  Conway 
brought  in  a bill  for  restoring  peace  with  the  colo- 
nies. This  plan  pleased  neither  ministers  nor  the 
opposition,  and  it  was  got  rid  of,  without  a direct 
negative,  by  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  House  began  to  be  very  thinly  attended, 
and  the  debntes  but  languid,  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  a madman,  and  an  outbreak  of  popular 
fanaticism,  called  many  members  back  from  the 
country,  and  gave  a new  animation  to  the  great 
centre  of  our  politics.  It  had  not  been  suspected 
that  there  existed  such  a stock  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  in  the  nation  ; yet,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year,  some  proof  of  its  existence  had 
been  given  in  the  part  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Tweed.  The  act  passed  in  1778  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  Roman  Catholics  did  not  extend  to 
Scotland  ; but,  as  the  papists  in  that  country  were 
more  persecuted  and  oppressed  than  their  co- 
religionists in  England,  and  ns  they  had  high 
claims  upon  government  and  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  their  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
exemplary  behaviour,  it  was  wisely  determined  to 
bring  about  their  admission  into  the  benefits  of  the 
repealing  act.  To  their  honour,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Scottish  church  rejected  by  a large  majo- 
rity a proposal  to  petition  and  remonstrate  against 
the  bill  while  it  was  pending  in  parliament.  But 
this  liberality  of  sentiment  was  alien  to  the  breasts 
of  all  the  sour  fanatics  in  Scotland,  and  a cry  of 
horror  and  alarm,  and  a confident  assertion  that 
popery  was  to  be  re-established,  were  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  country.  A dissenting 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  a fiery 
pamphlet,  which  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
a society  calling  itself  a “ Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge.**  The  precious 
composition  was  printed  by  thousands  at  a time, 
and  was  industriously  circulated  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  the  lowlands : branch  societies 
were  formed,  and  other  pamphlets,  hotter  than  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  were  printed  and  distributed, 
so  that  in  a brief  space  of  time  the  one  constant 
vision  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  the  monstrous 
trio  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville,  the  original  mover  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Unhappily  some  of  the  inferior  church 
courts  differed  widely  in  their  opinion  from  the 
majority  of  the  general  assembly ; and  not  a few 
of  the  most  popular  preachers  took  up  the  cry 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  and  anti-Christ 
coming  back,  and  made  the  pulpit  ring  and  shake 
with  terrible  warnings  and  comminations.  The 
synod  of  Glasgow  adopted  resolutions  for  opposing 
any  bill  which  might  be  brought  into  parliament 
for  any  relief  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland ; and 
other  synods  and  presbyteries  followed  the  ex- 
ample, denouncing  the  curse  of  God  and  the  hatred 
and  vengeance  of  the  people  against  all  such  as 
should  attempt  to  revise  the  old  penal  statutes 
against  papists.  But  the  synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and 
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which  included  men  distinguished  for  their  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  their  literature,  and  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  toleration  inseparable  from  such 
acquirements,  positively  refused  to  sanction  any 
measure,  or  to  join  in  any  outcry  for  impeding  the 
just  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  their  determination  led  directly  to  the  forma- 
tion in  Edinburgh  of  a “ Committee  for  the  Pro- 
testant Interest;”  and  this  body,  consisting  chiefly 
of  shopkeepers  and  apprentices,  whose  heads  had 
been  turned  by  a one-sided  study  of  a gloomy  di- 
vinity, soon  outstripped  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  and  all  other  religious  assemblages.  They 
established  committees  of  correspondence  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ; they  filled  the  newspapers 
with  their  votes  and  resolutions;  and  their  zeal 
was  soon  rewarded  with  disgraceful  riots  and  sharp 
persecutions.  The  unfortunate  Romanists  thought 
it  needful  to  entreat  Lord  North  to  forego  any  in- 
tention of  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
their  brethren  in  England,  as  such  an  attempt 
would  evidently  endanger  their  lives  and  properties 
and  the  whole  peace  of  the  country.  A letter  to 
this  effect  was  published  in  the  newspapers  ; but 
the  zealots  determined,  nevertheless,  to  continue 
their  holy  war.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
January  of  the  preceding  year  (1779)  copies  of 
the  following  letter  were  dropped  in  the  streets, 
lanes,  and  closes  of  Edinburgh : — “ Men  and 
brethren,  whoever  shall  find  this  letter  will  take 
it  as  a warning  to  meet  at  Leith  Wynd,  on 
Wednesday  next,  in  the  evening,  to  pull  down 
that  pillar  of  popery  lately  erected  there.  Signed, 
A Protestant.  P.  S.  Please  to  read  this  care- 
fully, keep  it  clean,  and  drop  it  somewhere  else. 
For  king  and  country.  Unity.”  — The  sum- 
mons was  obeyed,  and  at  the  time  appointed  all 
the  rabble  of  that  ancient  city  assembled  at  the 
pillar  of  poperv,  which  was  the  habitation  of  a 
Catholic  priest  with  a chapel  attached  to  it.  Their 
first  operation  was  to  break  all  the  windows ; but 
they  soon  broke  open  the  doors.  The  magistrates 
came  to  the  spot,  but  they  could  not  prevent  the 
mob  from  continuing  their  work  of  destruction — 
the  furniture  and  everything  in  the  house  was 
demolished,  and  then  they  set  fire  to  the  house 
itself.  On  the  following  morning  a party  of  the 
same  champions  of  Christianity  repaired  to  another 
Catholic  chapel  situate  in  Black  Friars  Wynd,  and 
there  they  broke  everything  to  pieces,  and  either 
destroyed  as  barbarians,  or  carried  off  os  thieves, 
a valuable  collection  of  books.  This  over,  they 
paraded  through  the  streets,  breaking  the  windows 
of  every  house  that  harboured  or  was  supposed  to 
harbour  a papist  or  a friend  to  papists.  In  the 
evening  they  assembled  in  still  greater  numbers 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  knocking  down  the 
house  of  Principal  Robertson,  whose  labours  as  an 
historian  had  gained  for  him  a European  reputa- 
tion, and  whose  private  virtues  had  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Fortunately  for  that  amiable, 
author  and  divine  a party  of  dragoons  arrived  in 
time  to  save  his  honse  and  library  ; and  through 
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this  timely  arrival,  and  the  assurances  of  the 
magistrates  that  all  thoughts  of  bringing  in  the  bill 
were  laid  aside  in  London,  the  rabble  dispersed 
and  went  quietly  home.  In  all  these  transactions 
it  was  evident  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
magistracy  of  Edinburgh  partook  of  the  mob  feel- 
ing. The  provost  issued  a tardy  proclamation 
against  riots,  turned  out  of  the  city  a lieutenant  of 
the  navy  in  command  of  a press-gang  who  offered 
to  quell  them,  and  also  objected  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  in 
command  of  a fenciblc  regiment.  Even  in  his  pro- 
clamation the  provost  yielded  the  question,  stating 
that,  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions of  many  wall-meaning  people , he  informed 
them  that  the  bill  for  repealing  the  penal  statutes 
against  papists  in  Scotland  was  totally  thrown  aside ; 
and  that  therefore  it  was  expected  that  the  good 
people  of  Edinburgh  would  avoid  connecting  them- 
selves with  any  tumultuous  assembly  for  the  future. 
The  alarmed  or  suffering  Catholics  found  no  sup- 
port in  the  provost  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
magistracy,  and  when  the  riots  were  over  they  were 
still  obliged  to  skulk  and  conceal  themselves. 
Glasgow,  which  had  still  more  of  the  Covenanting 
and  Cameronian  spirit,  would  have  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner,  but  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  there  and  not  a priest  to  be  found  ; however, 
the  mob  fell  ujion  the  house  of  Mr.  Bagnal,  a 
gentleman  front  Staffordshire,  w ho  had  established 
a very  advantageous  pottery,  and  who  was  sus- 
pected of  popery;  and  they  destroyed  his  pro- 
perty, grossly  insulted  himself  and  his  family,  and 
drove  them  from  their  homes.*  The  whole  matter 
was  too  important  to  escape  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. Wilkes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked 
the  lord  advocate  (Dundas)  whether  it  was  intended 
to  keep  a promise  made  to  puss  a bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland?  Dundas  replied, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  violence  in  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  had  been  agreed  to  defer  any 
bill  of  that  kind  until  popular  prejudices  should 
have  somewhat  subsided.  Shortly  after  Burke 
presented  a petition  from  the  Catholics  of  Edin- 
burgh for  compensation  for  the  damages  they  had 
sustained,  and  for  future  security.  Charles  Fox, 
in  urging  the  House  to  attend  to  the  petition, 
broadly  announced  the  doctrines  of  complete  reli- 
gious toleration,  maintaining  that,  undeterred  by 
broils  and  paltry  insurrections,  parliament  ought  to 
repeal  the  penal  laws  intolo.  By  this  time  the  flame 
of  fanaticism  had  been  kindled  in  England  also ; 
and  eighty-five  Christian  corresponding  societies, 
affiliated  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Lord  George  Gordon 

• Annual  Register. — Narrative*  of  the  late  Uinta  in  Edinburgh  — 
Sketches  of  Popular  TumulU,  Illustrative  of  the  Evils  of  Social 
Itfnorjnee.— It  was  shortly  after  these  disgraceful  riots  that  Paul 
Jones  appeared  off  Scotland,  and  tlie'pn»ple  of  Galloway  and  other 
parts  of  the  coasts  held  in  dread  and  plundered  by  that  adventurer 
applied  la  government  for  arm*,  ammunition,  ler  , to  repel  the 
attacks.  fiovernmenl  declined  complying  with  the  demand,  and 
were,  on  that  aeeouut.  bitterly  censured  by  the  opposition.  Their 
implird  excuse  was.  that  it  was  not  salt*  to  put  arms  into  the  ! lands  of 
men  who  might,  in  the  fury  of  their  intolerance,  make  a very  had 
use  of  them.  Hence  the  coasts  w ere  scon  rued  by  a handful  of  ma- 
rauders, the  Scottish  shipping  captured,  and  their  fisheries  int  erru  inert 
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(brother  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon),  who  had  thrown 
his  straw  and  rubbish  into  the  fire  in  Scotland,  to 
kindle  the  blaze,  wag  chief  superintendent  of  the 
conflagration  in  England.  This  noble  lord,  who 
was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  had  been  sitting  for 
some  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
was  chiefly  known  by  his  eccentric  habits,  strange 
slovenly  dress,  and  by  a progressive  insanity  which 
sometimes  looked  like  oratorical  inspiration.  The 
fanatics  and  madmen  of  England  chose  this  noble 
Scots  madman  for  their  president,  and  he  under- 
took to  raise  hand  and  voice  in  parliament 
against  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  Sir  George  Saville, 
and  all  the  monstrous  men  who  thought  it  wrong 
to  imitate  the  intolerance  of  the  ancient  religion. 
And  many  were  the  wild  speeches  the  madman 
made  about  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  in- 
tolerance and  cruelty  of  popery.  In  replying  to 
Fox  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  highly  inex- 

Stdicnt,  and  next  to  impossible,  to  give  to  the 
athulics  in  Scotland  the  same  measure  of 
toleration  which  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  and  Englund : and  towards 
the  end  of  the  session — in  May,  1779 — he  moved 
that  the  petition  presented  by  Burke  should  be 
thrown  over  the  table.  In  the  speech  with  which 
he  introduced  and  supported  this  motion,  he 
declared  that  every  man  in  Scotland,  except  a few 
papists,  was  ripe  for  insurrection,  and  would  die 
rather  than  submit!  He  had  accustomed  himself 
for  some  time  to  speak  of  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Protestant  Association,  and  of  coming  down  to  the 
House  backed  by  150,000  men,  and  of  presenting 
petitions  to  the  king,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  with  far  more  and 
infinitely  better  signatures  than  such  documents 
had  ever  borne.  On  one  occasion  he  said  in  the 
House  that  he  would  present  a petition  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  speaker’s  chair  to  the 
centre  window  at  Whitehall, — out  of  which  Charles 
I.  had  walked  to  his  execution.*  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session — in  November,  1779— he 
had  made  a very  inflammatory  speech,  asserting, 
among  other  extravagances,  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land were  thoroughly  convinced  Inc  king  ir<<»  a 
upist ; and  during  the  whole  course  of  the  session 
e hail  continued  to  give  stronger  and  still  stronger 
proofs  of  his  insanity.  He  interrupted  a great  many 
debates  with  threats  and  warnings,  and  he  not  un- 
frequently  divided  the  House  upon  questions  about 
religion,  wherein  he  stood  nearly  or  entirely  alone. 
The  House  laughed  at  him,  and  apprehended  no 
danger  from  his  threats.  He  had  presented 
several  anti-Catholic  petitions  from  the  county  of 
Kent,  when  he  thought  proper  to  make  a loud 
appeal  to  the  fanatics  of  London,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a longer  and  stronger  petition  from  them. 
Aided  by  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Association 
he  canvassed  the  capital  and  the  neighbourhood ; 
and,  as  president  and  champion,  he  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  for  signatures,  and  for  a hearty 
concurrence  against  popery  and  a papisticaliy  in- 
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dined  government.  He  told  them  that,  if  they 
united  as  one  man  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  unhappy  kingdom 
might  yet  experience  the  blessing  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, and  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  love 
among  brethren  ; hut  that,  if  they  continued  ob- 
stinate in  error  or  permitted  the  spreading  of 
idolatry  and  corruption,  nothing  could  be  expected 
except  division  among  the  people,  distraction  in 
the  senate,  and  discontent  in  the  camp,  with  all 
the  other  calamities  attendant  on  those  nations 
whom  God  has  given  up  to  arbitrary  power  and 
despotism.  Like  the  associations  for  economical 
and  parliamentary  reforms,  this  Protestant  Associ- 
ation had  its  ramifications,  its  committees,  and 
its  correspondents,  in  most  parts  of  England,  while 
to  Scotland  it  looked  as  to  a tower  of  strength.  As 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  very  poor,  other  leas 
noble  fanatics  furnished  funds  to  support  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  His  inflammatory  harangues  at 
the  meetings  of  the  protestant  Association  were 
printed,  published,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 
He  told  all  good  protestants  that  for  his  part  he 
would  run  all  hazards,  and  that  if  they  were  too 
lukewarm  to  run  all  hazards  with  him  they  must 
look  out  for  another  president  and  leader — that,  in 
presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  a proper 
protestant  petition,  he  expected  to  be  backed  by  a 
host  of  good  Christians — that  if  he  was  attended 
by  less  than  20,000  men  he  would  not  present  the 
petition  at  all — and  then,  like  a quarter-master- 
general  of  the  protestant  world,  he  appointed  the 
places  where  they  should  assemble  on  the  great  day, 
and  the  lines  of  march  they  should  pursue  in  order 
to  concentrate  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment.* St.  George’s  Fields  was  to  be  the  chief 
starting  place,  and  every  man  was  to  wear  a blue 
cockade.  On  the  26th  of  May  he  had  given  notice 
in  the  House  that  he  meant  to  present  a petition, 
and  to  come  down  to  the  House  with  all  those  who 
had  signed  it.  On  the  appointed  day — the  2nd  of 
June — 60, (XX),  or,  according  to  some  accounts, 
100,000  petitioners  and  assoc iators  met  in  St. 
George’s  Fields,  and  ranged  themselves  in  four 
separate  bodies,  one  of  which  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Scotsmen.  After  a stirring  harangue 
from  Lord  George,  the  several  columns  struck  off 
by  different  roads  for  Westminster,  the  largest  one 
marching  through  Newington  Butts  and  the 
Borough  to  London  Bridge,  and  thence  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  walking  six  a-breast,  and  being 
preceded  by  a very  tall  protestant,  who  carried  on 
his  head  the  anti-popery  petition,  said  to  be  signed 
by  1 20,000  names  and  marks  made  by  such  en- 
lightened protestants  as  could  not  write.  The 
columns,  as  appointed,  concentrated  near  the 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  tilled  and  blocked  up 
all  the  streets  and  avenues  leading  to  them.  The 
honest  madmen  were  by  this  time  joined  by  all  the 
knaves  and  cut-purses  of  London ; and,  while  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Association  shouted 
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“No  Popery!  no  Popery !”  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  of  thieves  picked  pockets,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  create  a profitable  riot.  As  the 
peers  and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
came  down  they  were  compelled  to  put  on  blue 
cockades,  and  to  join  the  cry  of  “ No  Popery  1” 
But  many  of  them  were  not  let  off  so  easily.  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  sundry  bishops,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  various  temporal  peers, 
were  treated  with  great  indignity;  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  had  his  gown  torn  from  his  back ; the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (brother  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow),  after  having  his  carriage  demolished,  fled 
into  a house,  and,  being  pursued  (though  perhaps 
only  by  his  own  fears),  went  out  of  the  garret  win- 
dow (some  said  disguised  as  a woman)  and  over  the 
roof  into  another  house ; Lord  Stormont  and  Lord 
Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  and  were 
moBt  rudely  handled.  At  this  very  moment,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  Lords,  was  introducing 
a motion  for  annual  parliaments,  und  something 
very  like  universal  suffrage.  The  universal  rabble 
without  threatened  to  rush  into  the  House;  but 
the  door-keepers  shut  them  out.  A motion  was 
made  by  Lord  Townshend  that  the  peers  should 
issue  forth  in  a body  to  rescue  their  brethren  out- 
side ; but  thereupon  there  arose  a debate,  whether 
the  mace  should  go  with  them  or  not ; and  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative,  for  fear  the  mace 
should  be  broken  or  stolen,  and  should  never 
return.  Nest  their  lordships  indulged  in  accusa- 
tions and  recriminations  : the  opposition  charged 
the  ministers  with  being  the  original  cause  of  all 
this  mischief,  by  their  scandalous  and  cowardly 
concessions  to  the  No-Popery  rioters  in  Scotland, 
and  called  them  loudly  to  account  for  not  having 
provided  for  the  present  evil,  of  which  so  much 
previous  notice  had  been  given.  Lord  Hillsborough 
replied  that  orders  had  been  given  on  the  preced- 
ing day  for  the  attendance  of  the  magistrates.  One 
of  the  magistrates,  being  called  to  their  lordships’ 
bar,  declared  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  only 
a very  few  constables,  and  that  no  civil  force  could 
put  down  a mob  so  immense  and  so  determined. 
Yet  Lord  Shelburne  and  other  oppositionists  vio- 
lently reprobated  a suggestion  to  call  out  the  mili- 
tary to  act  under  the  magistrates.  Nothing  was 
done  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  multitude ; and 
the  peers  retired  one  by  one,  until  the  House  was 
left  with  no  one  in  it  except  Lord  Mansfield  and  a 
few  servants.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
was  far  more  excitement  and  violence,  for  the 
noble  madman  went  in  as  a member  to  present  the 
petition,  while  his  followers  outside  the  House  tore 
the  clothes  from  the  backs  of  scverul  gentlemen 
who  were  known  to  have  voted  for  Sir  George 
Savillc’s  bill,  and  kept  up  n deafening  and  inces- 
sant roar  of  “ Repeal  the  bill ! Repeal !”  “ No 

Popery  ! No  Popery !”  “ Lord  George  Gordon ! 
Lord  George!”  And,  when  Lord  George  had 
been  for  some  short  time  within  the  House,  they 
began  to  thunder  at  the  doors  and  to  threaten 
to  break  them  open.  Several  members  threatened 
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him  with  instant  death  if  the  sanctity  of  the  House 
should  thus  be  violated  by  the  mob  he  had  collected ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  followed  I/ird  George  closely 
with  that  avowed  determination,  and  that  General 
Murray,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  a 
relation  of  Lord  George,  held  his  sword  ready  to 
pass  it  through  the  madman  on  the  first  irruption 
of  the  mob.*  General  Conway  also  declared  that 
he  would  defend  the  entrance  into  the  House  with 
his  sword,  and  die  on  the  threshold,  before  the 
rioters  should  enter.  When  something  like  order 
was  restored,  Lord  George  moved  for  bringing  up 
and  immediately  considering  the  petition ; and  he 
was  seconded  by  Alderman  Bull.  The  first  pro- 
position was  granted  as  a matter  of  course ; but 
the  second  was  instantly  met  by  an  amendment,  to 
put  off  the  consideration  of  the  petition  for  four 
days.  During  the  debate  Lord  George  went  more 
than  once  into  the  lobby  to  harangue  the  mob,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  persevere,  inasmuch  as  terror 
would  be  sure  to  induce  the  king  and  ministers  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  He  also  told  the 
mob  what  members  were  speaking  against  the 
petition,  and  gave  a false  account  of  what  they  had 
said  or  were  saying.  When  he  returned  into  the 
House  Colonel  Holroyd  took  hold  of  his  lordship, 
saying  that  he  had  hitherto  imputed  Ilia  conduct  to 
madness,  but  now  found  there  w as  more  of  malice 
than  of  madness  in  it,  and  that  if  he  repeated  such 
proceedings  he  would  immediately  move  for  his 
commitment  to  Newgate.  Lord’  George  then 
lamented  that  a person  for  whom  he  had  so  much 
respect  should  consider  him  in  that  light.  His 
lordship  went  no  more  into  the  lobby,  but  ad- 
dressed the  mob  from  the  top  of  the  gallery  stairs. 
It  is  said  that  he  particularly  denounced  Mr. 
Burke  as  one  of  the  most  popishly  inclined  mem- 
bers of  that  House  and  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
posers  of  the  petition.  The  frouzy  multitude,  who 
said  thev  were  assembled  for  the  honour  of  God, 
continued  to  make  “ a prodigious  smelT’t  in  the 
lobby,  and  a most  fiendish  uproar,  and  to  threaten 
destruction  to  all  who  opposed  their  will  and  the 
protestant  interest.  But,  undeterred  by  these 
menaces,  the  House  adopted  the  amendment;  and 
onlv  six  men  were  bigots  or  cowards  enough  to 
vote  with  Lord  George.  Their  names  and  their 
disgrace  should  always  be  recorded  : they  were — 
Alderman  Bull,  Lord  Vemey,  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerke,  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  Sir  James  Low- 
ther.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Mr.  Polhill,  and  Mr. 
Tollemachc.  On  the  other  side  were  192  members. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  before, 
Mr.  Addington,  on  active  Middlesex  magistrate, 
arrived  in  Palace-vard  with  a party  of  horse  and 
foot  guards,  who  were  hissed  and  hooted  by  the 
mob.  When,  however,  Addington  addressed  them, 
told  them  he  would  order  the  soldiers  away  if  they 
would  promise  to  be  quiet,  and  actually  sent  off 
the  cavalry  at  a hand-gallop,  the  mob  gave  him 

• Sir  N.  Wraxall,  Memoir*. 
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three  cheer«,  and  immediately  began  to  diaperae. 
The  House  then  adjourned.  As  the  associated 
protestanta  returned  to  their  homes  one  diviaion  of 
them  passed  by  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian  ambas- 
sador in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square,  broke  it 
open,  destroyed  what  was  in  it,  and  set  fire  to  the 
building ; and  another  body  did  the  same  by  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Duke-street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  arrived,  but  not 
in  time  enough  to  prevent  the  mischief.  Although 
the  following  day  was  a Saturday  the  Lords  met ; 
but  the  Commons  did  not,  having  adjourned  till 
Tuesday,  the  6th.  Lord  Bathurst,  now  lord  presi- 
dent, who  had  been  rudely  used  and  kicked  by  the 
mob  on  the  Friday,  moved  an  address  praying  his 
majesty  to  give  immediate  orders  for  prosecuting, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  authors,  abettors, 
and  instruments  of  the  outrages  committed  on  the 
preceding  day,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses 
of  parliament  and  upon  the  houses  and  chapels  of 
several  of  the  foreign  ministers.  Everything  in 
London  and  Westminster  seemed  perfectly  quiet ; 
and  their  lordships  probably  conceived  that  all 
danger  was  over.  But,  whatever  was  their  im- 
pression, the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne made  the  subject  a party  matter,  and  ex- 
pressed sentiments  calculated  to  rekindle  rather 
than  to  quench  the  fanatic  fire  out  of  doors. 
Richmond  criticised  the  religious  part  of  the  Que- 
bec Act ; and  Shelburne  said  that  the  Catholics 
had  received  more  than  a protestant  government 
ought  to  have  given.  I/jrd  Bathurst’s  motion 
was,  however,  agreed  to;  and,  after  despatching 
some  other  business,  the  House  adjourned  till  the 
6th.  No  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal,  received  any 
molestation.  But  late  that  night,  when  men  had 
got  their  weekly  pay  and  their  Saturday’s  drink, 
a mob  assembled  in  Moorficlds  and  did  some 
mischief  to  the  poor  Catholics  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. On  Sunday  morning  troops  were  sent 
to  the  spot,  but  they  had  strict  orders  not  to  fire  ; 
and  their  efforts  to  seize  the  ringleaders  were  badly 
seconded  by  the  civic  authorities,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  either  partook  in  the  prevailing  fanaticism 
or  were  afraid  of  provoking  the  fanatics.  A popish 
chapel  and  Beveral  houses  occupied  by  Catholics 
were  completely  destroyed ; and,  while  the  fanatics 
were  demolishing  altars  and  crosses,  the  thieves 
picked  pockets,  and  the  more  decent  kind  of  zealots 
looked  on.  “ The  mob,”  says  a writer  of  the 
day,  “ knew  the  military  did  not  dart  to  lire  with- 
out the  command  of  the  civil  power.  The  mili- 
tary, seeing  they  were  not  to  be  used  effectually, 
endeavoured  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  those 
who  might,  with  impunity,  as  they  did  in  many 
places,  pull  their  noses  and  spit  in  their  faces. 
Hence  reports  at  the  time,  as  if  the  soldiery  had 
in  some  measure  joined  with  the  mob.”*  Con- 
spicuous among  the  fools  or  cowards  that  permitted 
the  growth  and  extension  of  these  disgraceful  ex- 
cesses was  the  lord  mayor — one  Kennett,  who  did 

• Fanaticism  and  Treason,  an  octavo  volume  of  tba  day,  u quoted 
in  Sketches  of  Popular  Tumults. 


nothing  himself,  and  permitted  nothing  to  be  done 
by  others.  A single  charge  by  one  troop  of  horse, 
a few  broken  heads,  would,  at  this  stage  of  the 
business,  have  scattered  the  mob  and  prevented 
further  mischief.  On  the  following  morning — 
Monday,  June  the  5th— a privy  council  was  held 
at  St.  James’s  ; but  nothing  was  done  except  the 
issuing  of  a proclamation  offering  a reward  of 
500/.  for  the  discovery  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  concerned  in  demolishing  and  setting  fire  to 
the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  chapels.  After  the 
council  there  was  a grand  drawing-room,  as  his 
majesty’s  birthday*  was  to  be  celebrated ; and  a 
wretched  ode,  written  by  the  very  worst  rhymester 
that  ever  figured  even  among  poet-laureates, t was 
to  be  “ chaunted  and  recitatived  by  a parcel  of 
hoarse  and  squeaking  choristers,  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  bishops,  pages,  maids  of  honour, 
and  gentlemen-pcnsioners. ”{  In  the  course  of 

the  morning,  however,  some  rioters  who  had  been 
apprehended  were  fully  committed  to  Newgate 
by  the  magistrates.  A party  of  the  Guards, 
who  escorted  the  delinquents  to  prison,  were 
pelted  by  the  mob.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  the  house  of  Sir  George  Savdle  in  Lei- 
cester-fields  was  attacked  and  stripped : part  of 
the  furniture  was  burned  before  the  door,  a more 
valuable  portion  was  carried  off  by  the  thieves,  and 
fire  was  set  to  the  building.  A column  of  the 
rioters  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  Welbeck-strect,  and  regaled  his  lord- 
ship  with  a bonfire  made  of  materials  brought 
from  Catholic  houses  and  chapels  in  Moorfields. 
Another  party  went  to  Virginia-lane,  Wapping,  and 
a third  to  Nightingale-lane,  East  Smithfield,  where 
they  severally  destroyed  the  Catholic  chapels,  and 
committed  other  outrages.  Two  respectable  and 
intelligent  tradesmen — Mr.  Rainsforth,  of  Stan- 
hope-street, Clare-market,  and  Mr.  Maberly,  of 
Little  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — who 
had  been  active  in  apprehending  some  of  the 
rioters,  and  who  had  appeared  as  evidence  against 
the  prisoners  now  in  Newgate, — experienced  the 
vindictive  fury  of  the  mob : their  houses  and  shops 
were  hroken  open  and  stripped,  and  such  parts  of 
their  property  as  were  not  stolen  were  committed 
to  the  flnmes.  The  whole  of  that  night  saw  the 
great  capital  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  mob. 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  courage  to 
attend  their  parliamentary  duty  notwithstanding 
the  threats  of  the  crowd  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  They  found  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
avenues  to  the  House  lined  with  military,  horse 
and  foot.  Some  of  the  Lords  also  met.  Lord 
Sandwich,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  House,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  which  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  was  then  almost  torn  to  pieces  himself. 
Mr.  Hyde,  a justice  of  the  peace,  hastened  to  his 

* Hi#  l>i Hilda y had  UH  Imvh  kept  on  the  real  day— the  4th  of 
Jnnc — 'xmuar  it  «ra»  a Sunday. 

t William  Whitehead, 

{ See  Letter  of  the  Utr  Duke  of  Buarleut’h  to  Walter  Scott,  in 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott. 
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rescue  with  a small  party  of  light  horse,  and  found  j 
his  lordship  at  the  end  of  Parliament-street,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob,  and  severely  wounded  on  the 
head.  There  was  a resolute,  impudent  fellow,  with 
a bludgeon  in  his  hand,  who  said  that  if  he  did  not 
murder  him  then  he  would  murder  him  before  he 
had  done  with  him.  Most  of  the  rabble  had  now 
oaken  sticks  in  their  hands  as  well  as  blue  cockades 
in  their  hats.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a flag  or 
banner  with  the  motto,  “ No  Popery”  — words 
which  they  chalked  on  the  carriages  of  all  the 
lords  and  members  that  went  down  to  the  Houses 
in  coaches.  When  Justice  Hyde  had  rescued 
Lord  Sandwich,  he  attempted  to  disperse  the  mob 
by  riding  among  them ; but  the  light  horse  did 
not  even  strike  with  the  flats  of  their  sabres.  As 
the  crowd  was  giving  way  a fellow  hoisted  a flag, 
and  called  out,  44  To  Hyde’s  house  a-hoy !”  That 
gentleman  lived  in  St.  Martin’s-strcct ; and  in  a 
very  short  time  his  house  was  pulled  down.  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  appears  to  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  effects  of  his  own  madness,  had  issued  a 
hand-bill,  in  the  name  of  the  Protestant  Associa- 
tion, to  disavow  the  riots,  and  had  gone  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with' the  blue  cockade  in 
his  hat.  Colonel  Herbert  bade  him  take  off  that 
badge  of  sedition,  and  threatened  to  do  it  himself 
if  he  refused.  Lord  George  instantly  obeyed, 
and  put  the  cockade  in  his  pocket.  Burke,  in  an 
animated  speech,  bewailed  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion to  which  parliament  was  reduced,  with  a 
bludgeon- mob  waiting  for  them  in  the  streets,  and 
a military  force  with  fixed  bayonets  at  their  doors 
to  support  the  freedom  of  debate  ! A few  resolu- 
tions, however,  were  passed,  one  being  an  assertion 
of  their  own  privileges ; the  second  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  outrages  and  to  dis- 
cover their  authors,  promoters,  and  abettors ; the 
third,  ordering  a prosecution  by  the  attorney-ge- 
neral ; and  the  fourth  for  an  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  reimbursement  of  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, to  the  amount  of  the  damages  they  had  sus- 
tained by  the  rioters.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates Burke,  Sir  George  Saville,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  opposition  left  off  opposing  ministers,  and 
strongly  recommended  unanimity  and  defensive 
associations.  Burke  insisted  that  in  a moment  of 
such  danger  the  ministers’  hands  ought  to  be 
strengthened,  and  other  political  differences  for- 
gotten ; but  his  friend  Fox  still  clung  to  party- 
feeling, refusing  to  support  government,  and  pro- 
claiming that  society  and  its  laws  were  dissolved 
by  the  vices  and  monstrous  follies  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Sinking  the  dignity  of  parliament  in 
their  fears,  the  majority  of  the  House  agreed  to 
another  resolution,  which  was  moved  by  the  mi- 
nister— That,  when  the  present  tumults  were  sub- 
sided, they  would  take  into  due  consideration  the 
petitions  from  many  of  his  majesty’s  protestant 
subjects.  At  this  moment  dreadful  news  arrived 
from  the  city,  and,  after  some  talk,  which  came  to 
nothing,  about  codling  Lord  George  and  com- 
mitting him  to  the  Tower,  the  House  adjourned  in 
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haste  and  confusion.  At  a much  earlier  hour  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  entering  upon  any  busi- 
ness, had  adjourned  till  the  19th* 

The  mob  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
marched  down  Holhorn  to  New’gate,  declaring 
that  they  would  release  their  brother  rioters. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  prison  they 
demanded  their  comrades,  and  when  the  keeper, 
Mr.  Akerman,  refused,  they  began  to  break  the 
windows  [of  his  house,  and  to  batter  the  gates  of 
the  prison  with  sledge-hammers  and  pick-axes. 
But,  soon  tiring  of  this  hard  wrork,  they  collected 
firebrands  and  whatever  combustibles  they  could 
find,  and  Hung  them  into  the  keeper’s  dwelling- 
house.  The  names  spread  rapidly,  and  the  yell  of 
the  mob  without  was  joined  by  the  maddening 
cries  of  the  felons  within,  agitated  in  different  wap 
by  the  hope  of  escape  und  liberty,  and  the  dread  of 
being  burned  to  death.  The  fire  spread  from  the 
keeper  s house  to  the  chapel,  and  thence  to  some 
doors  and  passages  leading  into  the  wards  and 
cells.  Part  of  the  mob  then  rushed  in,  showing  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  prison,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  tempo- 
rary habitation  of  many  of  them,  and  still  held 
their  friends  or  kindred.  Their  activity  was 
amazing ; they  dragged  out  the  prisoners  by  the 
huir  of  their  head,  by  the  legs  or  arms,  or  what- 
ever part  they  could  lay  hold  of ; and  it  appears 
that  of  three  hundred  and  more  delinquents,  four 
of  whom  were  under  sentence  of  death  and  OT<lered 
for  execution  on  the  Thursday  following,  not  one 
perished  in  that  rapid  and  tremendous  conflagra- 
tion. In  the  space  of  a few  hours  nothing  was 
left  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  prison  iu 
England,  which  had  been  recently  rebuilt  at  the 
cost  of  140,000/.,  except  some  bare  stone  w ulls  too 
thick  and  strong  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire.  On 
the  same  Tuesday  evening  the  new  prison  at 
Clerkcnwell  w as  broken  open  and  all  the  felons 
and  other  prisoners  there  were  turned  loose  upon 
society — their  first  impulse,  of  course,  being  to 
join  the  mob  and  increase  the  havock,  to  plunder, 
drink,  burn,  and  destroy.  The  decent  fools,  the 
real  members  of  the  Protestant  Association,  had 
retired  before  this,  and  were  now  w ringing  their 
hands  at  the  mischief  they  had  made : the  rioters 
were  composed  of  the  lowest  rabble  of  Loudon  and 
its  populous  neighbourhood,  who  cared  more  for  a 
pot  of  beer  or  a glass  of  gin  than  for  the  whole  pro- 
testant interest ; but  w hen  these  fellows  were  joined 
by  all  the  highwaymen  and  footpads,  cut-purses, 
and  professional  housebreakers — by  all  the  inmates 
of  all  the  prisons — their  excesses  became  far  more 
frightful.  As  a proper  object  of  their  spite  the 
felons  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Fielding, 
the  ac'jve  police  magistrate,  who  had  committed 
many  of  them  to  the  ccIIb  from  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  they  destroyed  or  stole  furniture, 
books,  papers,  and  everything  in  it.  At  about 
twelve  o’clock  at  night  another  desperate  gang 
attacked  the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  vener- 
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able  lorrl  chief  justice,  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
Having  broken  down  the  doors  and  windows,  they 
Hung  the  superb  furniture  into  the  square,  where 
great  fires  were  kindled  to  destroy  it.  They 
then  proceeded  to  his  lordship’s  library — rich  in 
other  books  besides  those  of  law — and  they  de- 
stroyed many  thousand  volumes,  together  with 
many  valuable  manuscripts,  papers,  and  deeds. 
The  rich  wardrobe  of  wearing  appnrel  and  some 
very  fine  pictures  they  burned ; but  the  wine  in 


the  cellar  they  drank  till  they  were  raving  mad. 
Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield  made  their  escape 
through  a back  door,  a few  minutes  before  the 
rioters  broke  in,  and  they  were  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  to  a house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
When  this  gentleman  returned  to  Bloomsbury 
Square,  and  when  nearly  all  the  mischief  was 
done,  he  found  that  a detachment  of  Foot  Guards 
had  at  last  arrived  on  the  spot.  He  requested  the 
officer  in  command  to  enter  the  house  with  his 
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men ; the  officer  replied  that  the  justices  of  the 
peace  had  all  run  away,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  military  to  act.  “ It  seems, 
in  fact,”  says  a recent  writer,  who  has  carefully 
collected  the  particulars  from  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses and  from  legal  depositions,  “ to  have 
been  some  hours  after  this  before  a magistrate  was 
found ; and  during  the  time  that  was  thus  lost  the 
fury  of  the  mob  was  increased  to  such  a pitch  by 
the  liquor  they  had  drank,  that,  when  the  soldiers 
at  last  fired,  even  the  sight  of  their  companions 
falling  dead  beside  them  produced  little  or  no 
effect.  The  business,  certainly,  could  not  have 
been  worse  managed.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  the  first  time  the  rioters  had  transformed 
themselves  almost  into  actual  madmen  by  drink ; 
and  it  was  when  they  were  in  this  state,  careless  of 
what  hcfel  them,  and  almost  unconscious  of  what 
they  were  doing,  that  the  authorities,  hitherto  so 
patient,  for  the  first  time  determined  to  use  force 


against  them.  How  much  more  effective,  in  the 
way  of  intimidation  and  repression,  would  some- 
thing like  this  vigour  have  been  if  earlier  resorted 
to — how  much  less  cruel  in  reality  to  its  infatuated 
objects  themselves  ! The  scene  here  altogether  ap- 
pears to  have  been  terrific  in  the  extreme.  The 
violence  and  ferocity  of  the  ruffians,  armed  with 
sledge-hammers  and  other  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, who  burst  into  the  house — the  savage  shouts 
of  the  surrounding  multitude — the  wholesale  deso- 
lation— the  row  of  bonfires  blazing  in  the  street, 
heaped  with  the  contents  of  the  sacked  mansion, 
with  splendid  furniture,  books,  pictures,  and 
manuscripts,  the  loss  of  which  was  irreparable — 
the  drunken  wretches  staggering  against  each 
other,  or  rolling  on  the  ground — the  pealing  of 
the  musketry,  followed  the  next  instant  by  the 
screams  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  the 
roar  of  vengeance  from  ten  thousand  throats — soon 
after'  this,  the  fires  lighted  in  every  room,  and, 
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finally,  the  flames  rushing  upwards  from  windows 
and  roof  in  one  magnificent  conflagration ; — all 
these  horrors  may  well  be  conceived  to  have 
formed  a picture,  or  rather  a succession  of  pic- 
tures, which,  thus  exhibited  under  the  dark  sky 
of  midnight,  would  seem  hardly  of  this  world. 
The  inhabitants  thronged  from  every  part  of  the 
town  to  the  spot ; and  during  this  night,  indeed, 
all  London  w as  awake,  the  houses  in  many  parts 
being  lighted  up  as  in  a general  illumination.”* 
The  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  follow  ing  day — 
Wednesday  the  7th  of  June — were  still  more 
dreadful.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  bits  of  blue 
silk,  by  way  of  flags,  were  hung  out  at  most  houses, 
w ith  the  words  “ No  Popery”  chalked  on  the  doors 
and  window-shutters,  in  the  view  of  deprecating 
the  fury  of  the  sovereign  mob,  who  now,  however, 
plundered  and  ill  treated  all  classes,  only  giving 
the  Catholics  the  preference. t Fellows  armed 

with  iron  bars  torn  from  the  railing  in  front  of 
Lord  Mansfield’s  house  went  through  the  town 
extorting  money  from  all  they  met,  and  shouting, 
11  No  Popery !”  One  fellow  in  particular,  who 
was  mounted  on  horseback  (and  who  was  pro- 
bably a highwayman  by  profession),  refused  to 
take  anything  but  gold.  A party  on  their  way 
to  burn  Lord  Mansfield’s  villa,  at  Caen  Wood, 
Highgate,  were  met  and  turned  back  by  a detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  The  King’s  Bench  Prison,  the 
New  Gaol,  the  Borough  Clink,  the  Surrey  Bride- 
well, the  Fleet,  were  all  bumed  to-day,  and  not  a 
prison  was  left  standing  in  London  except  the 
Poultry  Compter.  Two  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
by  a strong  body  of  soldiers  who  had  now  orders 
to  use  their  arms,  and  w ho,  at  this  particular  point, 
killed  and  wounded  a great  many.  The  Mansion 
House,  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  Tower,  were  all  set  down  in  written  lists, 
circulated  among  the  mob,  for  attack  and  destruc- 
tion. But  by  this  time  there  were  25,000  men, 
between  regulars  and  militia,  in  London ; and  the 
king  taking  upon  himself,  or  rather  forcing  upon 
them  a responsibility  which  ministers  were  evi- 
dently afraid  of,  had  issued  a proclamation  authoris- 
ing the  military  to  act  where  necessary,  although 
the  magistrates  should  not  attend  to  read  the  Riot 
Act.  Some  of  the  first  to  act  w'ere  a party  of  militia 
who  had  marched  twenty-five  miles  during  the 
day,  and  who  proceeded  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Holrovd  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  into 
Holborn,  which  was  then  the  great  centre  of  mis- 
chief.J  A Mr.  Langdale,  who  lived  at  Holborn 
Bridge,  was  doubly  exposed  as  a Catholic  and  as  a 

• Sketch**  of  Popular  Tumult*.  Illustrative  of  tha  Evil*  of  Social 
Igtiornnor. — I/>nd.  1*37. 

t It  was  no  time  for  laughin',';  but  ludicrous  circumstance*  were 
not  wanting.  The  jtoor  foreign  Jf tr#  in  Hotiodmlitch  chalked  in 
larire  Idler*  on  their  door*.  “ Tola  House  i»  « true  protestant.”  Au 
Italian  clown  - * precursor  of  the  great  Joseph  Grimaldi— chalked 
on  Au  door,  " No  religion.” 

} Uibhon.  writing  on  the  kth.wiv*— *’The  tumult  ha*  been  dreadful ; 
and  even  the  remedy  of  military  force  and  martial  lawi*  unpleasant. 
Uul  government,  with  15,000  regular*  in  town,  and  every  grn'leman 
(but  one)  on  their  *ide.  must  extinguish  the  flame.  The  execution 
of  U*l  night  wu  severe ; perhaps  it  nmu  be  repeated  to-night  .... 
Colonel  Holroyd  wa*  all  lust  night  in  Holborn  among  the  flame* 
with  the  Northumberland  militia  — 
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great  distiller ; his  extensive  premises  were  broken 
open  in  the  evening,  and  everything  was  destroyed 
except  the  gin  and  other  intoxicating  spirits  which 
were  drunk  by  the  rioters,  many  of  whom  literally 
drank  themselves  dead.  In  one  place  the  kennel 
of  the  street  ran  down  with  these  ardent  spirits, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  on  their 
knees  drinking  them  as  they  flowed.  Fire  was 
set  to  the  distillery  and  warehouse,  and  many,  too 
drunk  to  move,  perished  in  the  flames  they  had 
kindled.  Mr.  Langdole’s  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly 
100,000/.  The  fire,  according  to  an  eye-witness, 
mounted  in  the  air  like  the  irruption  of  a volcano.* 
Six-and-thirty  great  fires  were  blazing  in  different 
quarters  of  the  tow  n,  and  nothing  but  the  serenity 
of  the  night  saved  London  from  destruction.  In 
streets  wrhere  there  were  no  fires,  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  seen  removing  their  goods  and  effects  at 
midnight,  and  a universal  panic  prevailed,  as  no 
man  could  know-  how  long  the  merciful  wind 
w’ould  be  still,  or  to  wdiat  point  the  mob  would 
next  carry  their  fury.  The  tremendous  roar  of 
the  countless  rabble  was  heard  at  one  instant,  and 
at  the  next  the  dreadful  report  of  soldiers’  muskets 
as  if  firing  in  platoons ; and  in  various  places 
everything  seemed  to  betoken  universal  anarchy 
and  approaching  desolation.  Sleep  and  rest  were 
things  not  thought  of: — the  streets  were  swarm- 
ing with  people,  and  uproar,  confusion,  and  terror 
reigned  in  every  part.f  Some  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  had,  however,  recovered  from  their 
strange  consternation,  and  had  formed  themselves 
into  armed  associations,  which  acted  with  the 
regular  troops  and  the  militia.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, where  the  rabble  had  procured  arms,  the 
fire  of  the  troops  was  returned  ; but  nothing  like 
a determined  resistance  was  made  anywhere.  A 
detachment  of  the  Guards  soon  beat  them  from 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  where,  with  an  evident  eye  to 
plunder,  they  had  attacked  and  set  fire  to  the  toll 
gates  : several  of  them  were  killed  at  this  point  by 
musketry,  and  others  were  thrown,  or  in  their 
panic  threw  themselves,  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Thames.  The  Fleet  prison  w’as  set  fire  to  in  the 
course  of  the  night ; but  the  fire  was  not  extin- 
guished, nor  was  the  mob  in  that  quarter  dispersed, 
until  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops  dis- 
charged their  muskets  right  into  the  crowd. 
Among  those  who  were  shot  here  was  a young 
chimney-sweeper,  who  had  forty  guineas  in  his 
pocket  1 In  the  course  of  this  day — Thursday  the 
8th  of  June — various  encounters  took  place,  at- 
tended with  numerous  wounds  and  no  inconsider- 
able loss  of  life ; but  before  night  a mournful  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  immense  rabble, 
which  had  so  recently  appeared  irresistible,  was 
scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  und  those 
who,  upon  the  appearance  of  such  a numerous 
banditti,  wondered  whence  they  came,  now  ex- 

• Wraxall. 

f A !Maiu  and  Succinct  Narrative  of  the  late  Riou.  See.  ThU 
work  bear*  the  name  of  William  Vincent,  hut  was  re. illy  written  by 
Thomas  Holcroft.  the  well-known  novelist  and  dramatki.  author  of 
Uic  • Hoad  to  Ruin,’  kc..  .nut  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  frag- 
ment* of  autobiography  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  |>en  of  man. 
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pressed  as  much  wonder  whither  they  could  be 
gone.  The  return  of  killed  made  to  Lord  Am- 
herst, the  commander-in-chief,  amounted  to  210, 
of  wounded  to  248 ; but  this  account  was  certainly 
defective,  as  many  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
removed  by  their  friends ; and  no  list  could  be 
taken  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  fires  or  by 
the  abuse  of  unrectified  spirits.  “Powder  and 
ball,”  says  a writer  at  the  time,  “do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  fatal  to  them  as  their  own  inordinate 
appetites.  Numbers,  it  is  said,  and  at  various 
places,  died  of  inebriation  ; especially  at  the  dis- 
tilleries of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Langdale.  • . In 
the  streets  men  were  lying  upon  bulks  and  stalls, 
and  at  the  doors  of  empty  houses,  drunk  to  a state 
of  insensibility  and  to  a contempt  of  danger ; boys 
and  women  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  many 
of  the  latter  with  infants  in  their  arms.”  The 
House  of  Commons  met  on  the  following  day — 
Friday  the  9th — but,  although  the  riot  was  entirely 
quelled,  the  House  declined  entering  upon  business, 
as  Westminster  was  thronged  with  troops,  and  us 
the  whole  capital  had  the  appearance  of  being 
under  martial  law;  and  they  adjourned  till  the 
19th,  the  day  fixed  by  the  Lords.  The  metro-  : 
polls,  in  fact,  resembled  in  many  places  a city 
recently  stormed  and  sacked ; all  business  was  at 
an  end, — the  Royal  Exchange,  and  other  public 
buildings,  were  occupied  by  the  troops, — the  shops 
were  all  shut  up, — the  streets  were  silent  and  empty, 
except  where  firemen  were  labouring  to  extinguish 
the  smouldering  fires.  On  Saturday  the  10th  Lord 
George  Gordon  w as  apprehended  upon  a warrant 
from  the  secretnry-of-state,  and  after  a short 
examination  before  several  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  behaved  like 
a driveller  and  a coward,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
attended  to  the  place  of  his  confinement  by  a 
stronger  guard  than  was  ever  known  to  attend  any 
state  prisoner;  but  his  mad  adherents  were  so 
completely  discomfited,  and  the  mass  of  the  re- 
spectable people  were  so  thoroughly  awake,  that  a 
couple  of  constables  would  have  been  escort 
enough.* 

On  the  19th  of  June,  when  both  houses  reas- 
sembled, the  king  delivered  a long  speech  from 
the  throne  to  explain  and  justify  the  strong  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted,  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  adopted  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning  instead  of  on  Thursday,  would  in- 
fallibly have  stopped  the  riot  with  far  less  cost 
of  human  life.  He  stated  that  he  had  directed 
copies  of  the  proclamations  to  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, and  he  concluded  with  declaring  that 
he  considered  it  his  first  duty  and  chief  glory 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  established  reli- 
gion. This  speech  was  generally  approved  on  all 

• Ann.  RcgUl. — " Our  danger,"  say*  Gibbon,  a few  day*  after. " U 
at  an  end,  but  our  disgrace  will  be  lasting  ; and  the  month  of  June, 
1780,  will  ever  be  marked  by  a dark  and  diabolical  fanaticism, 
width  I bail  Mppoaed  to  bo  extinct,  but  which  actually  snhviat*  in 
Great  Britain,  perhaps  beyoud  any  other  country  in  Europe."— 
JLettert. 
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sides,  and  the  customary  addresses  were  carried 
without  opposition.  There  was,  however,  no  small 
degree  of  censure  thrown  upon  the  administration 
for  negligence  and  delay ; and  they  were  blamed 
for  not  employing  the  troops  sooner,  by  the  very 
men  who  would  have  raised  a terrible  outcry 
against  any  premature  recourse  to  arms.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  the  Upper  House,  justified  the  pro- 
clamations, and  explained  that  the  metropolis  was 
not  and  never  had  been  under  martial  law.  He 
said  that  the  late  riots  amounted  to  overt  acts  of 
high-treason,  and  were  besides  accompanied  with 
felonies,  as  the  burning  of  houses,  plundering  of 
property,  4c.,  and  that  this  was  sufficient  legal 
ground  for  the  king’s  proclamation  calling  out 
the  military.  He  showed  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  military  must  act  with  and  under  the 
civil  power,  and  that  if  the  soldiers  exceeded  their 
proper  power  they  were  to  be  tried  and  punished 
not  by  martial  law,  but  by  the  common  and  statute 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  great  and  aged  lawyer  made 
one  slight  allusion  to  his  own  serious  losses  which 
affected  all  present : he  said  that  he  had  formed 
hia  opinions  without  consulting  his  books,  adding, 

“ Indeed  I have  no  books  to  consult.”*  On  the 
following  day,  June  20th,  the  Commons  went  into 
a committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  petitions 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  Sir  George  Saville’s 
tolerating  act.  Wilkes,  who  was  now  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  and  who  had  behaved  with  great  spirit 
and  judgment  during  the  riots,t  vehemently  at- 
tacked a petition  from  the  city  which  had  been 
brought  up  by  Alderman  Sawbridgc ; and  he  also 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Alderman  Bull,  declaring  (and  with  perfect  truth) 
that,  if  the  chief  magistrate  had  done  his  duty, 
the  riot  would  have  been  suppressed  in  its  be- 
ginning at  Moorfields.  But  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  hia  negligence,  and  'convicted,  hud 
done  worse  than  nothing : and  Alderman  Bull, 
an  intolerant  bigot  himself,  had  permitted  the 
constables  of  his  ward  to  wear  the  blue  cockades 
of  the  Protestant  Association,  and  had  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  at  the  very  height  of 
the  riot  linked  arm-in-arm  with  Isml  George 
Gordon.  Several  of  the  zealots  in  the  House 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  petitions,  but  not  one  of 
them  had  the  face  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  complained  of.  Alderman  Bull  and  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey  were  the  chief  speakers  on  the  side 
of  intolerance;  but  Lord  North,  Lird  Beauchamp, 
Sir  George  Saville,  Wilkes,  Burke,  and  Fox  spoke 
for  the  first  time  all  on  the  same  side,  and  sup- 
ported  the  doctrine  of  toleration  on  grounds 
much  larger  than  those  on  which  Sir  George 

• " The  metmiire*  of  government."  Hyi  Gibbon.  “ have  been  sea- 
■onablr  nnd  vigorou* ; and  evin  the  opposition  have  been  forced  to 
3>nre»  that  the  military  power  wa»  applied  and  regulated  with  the 
utmost  propriety."—  Ixttrrt. 

fOn  the  night  of  the  8th.  John  Wilkes  mounted  guard  in  St- 
Sepulchre's  churchyard,  with  a good  party  of  home  and  foot  and 
armed  inhabitant*  of  hi*  ward.  Some  one  said,  that  he.  who  had 
rained  so  many  molt*,  could  unt  well  tie  afraid  to  quell  them.  But 
Wilke*'*  sagacity  must  have  told  him  the  wide  difference  between  «• 
citing  and  calming— raising  and  quelling. 
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Savillc  had  framed  his  bill.  Burke  spoke  for  three 
hours,  and  Fox  utmost  as  long.  Burke,  after  ex- 
pressing the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England — the  fanatic  rabble  for  some  time  past  had 
been  calling  him  a Jesuit  in  disguise — declared  his 
detestation  of  everything  like  persecution  and  intoler- 
ance, and  moved  five  resolutions  in  favourof  freedom 
of  conscience  and  in  reprobation  of  the  late  disgrace- 
ful excesses,  which  had  begun  in  bigotry  and  ended 
in  a sink  of  all  the  vices  that  disgrace  humanity. 
These  resolutions  were  all  agreed  to.  Many  mem- 
bers, however,  thought  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  petitioners,  and  to  remove 
the  dread  of  popery ; and  Lord  Beauchamp  moved 
a series  of  resolutions,  importing,  that  the  effect 
and  operation  of  Sir  George  Saville’s  act  had  been 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood — that  the  said 
ct  did  not  repeal  or  alter  the  several  statutes 
against  the  popish  religion  previous  to  the  statute 
of  the  11th  and  12th  of  William  111. — that  no 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority 
was  given  by  the  said  act  to  the  pope  or  the  see 
of  Rome — that  the  House  of  Commons  did,  and 
ever  would,  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  prolcs- 
tant  religion  with  the  most  unremitting  attention — 
and  that  all  attempts  to  seduce  the  youth  of  this 
kingdom  from  the  established  church  to  popery 
were  highly  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  in  force, 
and  were  a proper  subject  for  further  regulation, 
&c.  And,  as  a consequence  or  sequel  to  this  last 
resolution,  a bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  for  more  effectually  pre- 
venting papists  from  teaching,  or  taking  upon 
themselves  the  education  or  government  of.  the 
children  of  protestants.  Burke,  who  considered  that 
this  was  going  hack  on  the  road  of  toleration,  drew* 
up  a strong  petition  against  this  hill  to  the  other 
House — a petition  which  is  said  to  have  had  a very 
powerful  effect  on  the  Chancellor  Thurlow.  When 
the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  it  was  op- 
posed not  merely  by  many  lay  lord*,  but  also  by 
most  of  die  bench  of  bishops,  who  expressed  very 
improved  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty.  Some  timid  peers  seemed  to  think  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  pass  the  bill  in  order  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  protestant  petitioners;  but 
other  lords,  in  a higher  spirit,  said  that  it  would 
be  u great  indignity  to  puss  a bill  which  would 
have  the  appearance  of  being  forced  upoii  them  by 
outrage  and  threats.  It  is  certain  the  bill  never 
had  a chance  of  getting  through  that  House.  On 
the  4th  of  July  a motion  for  postponing  the 
third  reading  for  a week  w as  carried  by  a majority 
of  27  to  19;  a decision  which  was  equivalent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  bill.  Four  days  after  the  king 
prorogued  parliament,  as  their  lordships  knew  he 
intended  to  do.  In  his  speech  his  majesty  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  recent  disturbances ; and 
he  thanked  parliament  for  their  magnanimity  and 
perseverance  in  prosecuting  the  war,  which  he 
again  called  a just  and  necessary  w ar.  **  These 
exertions,**  said  he,  “ have  already  been  attended 
with  success  by  sea  and  land ; and  the  late  import- 


[Book  I. 

ant  and  prosperous  turn  of  affairs  in  North  Ame- 
rica affords  the  fairest  prospect  of  the  returning 
loyalty  and  affection  of  my  subjects  in  the  colonies, 
and  of  their  happy  re-union  with  their  parent 
country.**  This  royal  hope  proved  illusory;  but 
we  shall  presently  see  that  the  events  of  the  war  had 
given  some  grounds  for  its  indulgence. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  fell  upon  the  rioters : 59  were  capitally 
convicted,  more  than  20  were  executed,  and  the 
rest  were  transported  for  life.  The  trial  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  delayed  till  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary 1781,  when  it  appeared  to  the  jury  that  his 
case  did  not  amount  to  high  treason,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  He  was  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Kenyon 
and  Mr.  Erskine ; but  the  best  excise  he  had  to 
plead  was  the  fact  of  his  insanity.  Of  this  he  soon 
after  gave  many  indubitable  proofs,  his  last  and 
strangest  freak  of  all  being  to  turn  Jew. 

We  proceed  to  the  mixed  and  complicated  story 
of  war  and  foreign  policy.  As  the  Spaniards  per- 
severed in  their  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  their 
treaty  with  the  Barbary  States  stopped  the  supplies 
of  provisions,  the  garrison  began  to  feel  the  ap- 
proaches of  want,  and  it  became  necessary  to  send 
out  supplies  from  England.  Sir  George  Rodney, 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  chief  naval 
command  in  the  West  Indies,  was  ordered  on  his 
way  thither  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  was  block- 
aded by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  Rodney  had  a fine 
squadron,  and  more  good  fortune  than  had  of  late 
attended  our  navy.  On  the  8th  of  January,  when 
he  had  only  been  a few  days  at  sea,  he  fell  in  with 
a rich  Spanish  convoy  going  from  St.  Sebastian  to 
Cadiz,  and  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  merchantmen, 
a fine  new  64,  four  frigates,  and  two  other  armed 
vessels,  every  one  of  which  was  taken.  The  greater 
part  of  these  vessels  were  laden  with  wheat,  flour, 
and  other  provisions,  much  wanted  by  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar: — these  he  took  with  him,  sending 
the  rest  to  England.  On  the  16ih  of  January, 
being  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  under  Don 
Juan  de  Langur  a,  who  had  fancied  he  would  be 
strong  enough  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  he 
knew  the  English  were  sending  to  Gibraltar.  But 
when  the  Spaniard  discovered  that  Rodney  was  far 
superior  in  force,  he  attempted  to  escape.  He  was 
favoured  by  a rough  gale,  a terrible  sea,  and  a 
dangerous  coast ; but  Rodney,  with  great  daring 
and  still  more  ability,  got  between  him  and  the 
shore,  changing  the  signal  for  a line  of  battle  abreast 
to  that  for  a general  chase,  with  orders  to  engage 
as  the  ships  came  up  by  rotation.  The  headmost 
ships  came  up  with  the  Spaniards  about  four 
o’clock  in  die  evening,  and  began  the  engagement 
with  fury.  Night  soon  fell,  and  it  was  a dark  one  ; 
— the  tempest  increased,  and  the  shore  under  the 
lee  was  one  dreaded  by  sailors,  being  the  shoal  of 
St.  Lucar.  Nevertheless  the  action  was  continued, 
and  the  Spaniards,  unable  to  avoid  a close  engage- 
ment, fought  for  a long  time  with  the  greatest 
braver)-.  Rather  early  in  the  action  the  ‘ San 
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Domingo*  of  70  guns  and  600  men  blew  up,  and 
nearly  involved  in  her  ruin  the  English  ship  with 
which  she  was  engaged.  It  was  two  hours  after 
midnight  before  the  battle  was  over.  The  Spanish 
admiral’s  ship  of  80  guns  was  taken,  and  three  other 
ships  of  the  line  also  struck  to  Rodney,  and  were 
carried  safely  into  port.  Two  other  70-gun  ships 
ran  upon  the  breakers  and  were  totally  lost,  and  of 
the  whole  Spanish  fleet  only  four  ships  escaped 
into  Cadiz.  From  this  terrible  blow  the  Spanish 
navy  did  not  recover  during  the  war.  Rodney  pro- 
ceeded triumphantly  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and 
after  lying  there  for  some  weeks,  and  sending  up 
the  Mediterranean  supplies  for  our  garrison  at 
Port  Mahon,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  West 
Indies  with  a part  of  the  fleet,  while  the  other 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Digby, 
returned  to  the  Channel.  On  his  way  home  Digby 
captured  a French  ship  of  the  line,  and  two  or  three 
vessels  laden  with  military  stores.*  The  battle  of 
St.  Vincent  raised  the  spirit  of  the  country  ; but  it 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a very  serious  loss.  Florida 
Blanca,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  apprised  by  his 
spies  in  England  that  the  united  fleets  of  East  and 
West  Indiamen  were  about  to  sail  under  a very 
weak  escort;  and  he  detached  Admirals  Cordova 
and  Gaston,  with  every’  ship  he  could  spare,  to  in- 
tercept these  fleets  at  their  point  of  separation 
off  the  Azores.  So  successful  was  this  operation 
that  scarcely  a vessel  escaped  except  two  English 
ships  of  war  that  were  giving  convoy.  Nearly  60 
sail  were  carried  into  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  which 
had  never  before  seen  so  rich  a prize.  In  the 
East  Indiamen  were  1800  soldiers  to  recruit  the 
troops  of  the  king  and  thq  company;  and  in  the  West 
Indiamen  were  valuable  goods  and  warlike  stores. 
The  booty  in  stores  and  merchandise  alone  was 
estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000/.  sterling.t 

If  Rodney  had  succeeded  in  crippling  the  navy 
of  Spain,  there  were  certain  schemes  now'  actively 
pushed  for  raising  us  new  enemies  at  sea,  and  with 
the  decided  intention  of  overthrowing,  along  with 
our  maritime  power,  the  whole  code  of  laws  which 
we  had  established  for  the  regulation  of  maritime 
affairs  in  times  of  war.  The  Spanish  cabinet  claimed 
the  merit  of  the  system  of  “Armed  Neutrality;** 
and,  if  that  idea  had  long  before  presented  itself  to 
the  minds  of  various  continental  statesmen,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Florida  Blanca  was  most  active  in 
recommending  it.  and  giving  it  actual  operation. 
In  consequence  of  the  large  shipments  of  ammu- 
nition and  other  materials  of  war  made  to  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  by  neutral,  and,  professedly , friendly 
states,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Dutch,  Eng- 
land had  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  exercised 
the  right  she  claimed  of  stopping  and  searching 
neutral  vessels  wherever  she  could  find  them ; and, 
when  the  French  joined  the  war,  she  attempted  to 

• Cijit.  Shoraberg,  Nav.  C’hron. — Anu-  Reg.— tienoral  Monday. 
Life  or  Lord  Rodney.  In  private  letters  Rodney  hinted  that,  in  spite 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  tempest,  anil  tlie  terrible  lee  shore, 
he  might  have  done  a good  ileal  more  in  tire  battle  off  St.  \ inrent.  if 
hr  had  lietm  lartter  seconded  by  his  captains. 

f Archdeacon  Cuxc,  Memoirs  of  Spanish  Kings  of  House  of  Boar* 
bon. 
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stop  neutral  vessels  going  to  the  French  ports  with 
warlike  stores,  &c.  She  had  also  acted  upon  ano- 
ther established  principle — established  at  least  by 
her  own  admiralty  courts — that  a neutral  flag  could 
not  cover  or  protect  the  cargoes  and  property  of 
subjects  of  a state  with  which  she  was  at  war;  and 
her  cruisers  bad  stopped  Dutch  and  other  vessels 
carrying  French  and  American  property.  Hence 
she  had  involved  herself  in  muny  quarrels  with 
neutral  powers,  who  pretended  that  a neutral  flag 
ought  to  exempt  all  ships  from  search  or  detention.* 
The  first  or  most  violent  quarrel  was  raised  by  the 
Dutch,  who  quoted  all  their  great  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  but  who  had  themselves  infringed 
nearly  all  the  laws  of  nations,  pursuing  a line  of 
conduct  wholly  incompatible  with  neutrality. 
They  not  only  permitted  the  exportation  to  Ame- 
rica of  ammunition  and  arms,  but  they  also  gave 
open  encouragement  to  the  American  privateers 
which  frequented  the  Dutch  West  Indian  islands 
to  dispose  of  the  English  prizes  they  had  made ; 
and,  as  early  os  the  year  1776,  one  of  their  West 
Indian  governors  had  seemed  to  recognise  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  by  firing  a salute 
to  their  flag.  When  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  remonstrated  in  high  language, 
the  States  General  recalled  their  governor,  and 
denied  any  intention  of  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  or  doing  anything  contrary  to 
the  friendly  and  close  alliance  which  united  them 
with  Great  Britain.  But,  by  degrees,  the  French 
party,  always  powerful  in  Holland,  gained  the  as- 
cendency ; the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  other  great  trading  towns  were  determined 
not  to  forego  a commerce  from  which  they  derived 
enormous  profits ; and,  as  soon  as  there  appeared  a 
probability  of  success  in  braving  the  over-engaged 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  their  envoy  Count  Welderen 
was  instructed  to  complain  to  the  court  of  St. 
James’s ; and  their  ships  continued  their  voyages 
to  France  and  to  America,  with  whatever  goods  or 
stores  those  states  required.  The  British  govern- 
ment, in  reply  to  Count  Welderen,  represented  the 
vital  necessity  of  vigilance  and  caution  ; admitted 
that,  possibly,  in  some  cases,  too  much  rigour  might 
have  been  exercised  by  our  cruisers  in  intercepting 
neutral  vessels,  and  promised  full  indemnification 
in  any  case  where  the  cargo  seized  was  not 
strictly  contraband,  or  the  property  of  an  enemy. 
Shortly  after  this — on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1778— -Sir  Joseph  Yorke  delivered  a memorial  to 
the  deputies  of  the  States  General,  in  which  he 
represented  that  the  moderation  and  equity  of 
the  king,  his  master,  would  not  permit  him  to 
disregard  the  complaints  of  the  subjects  of  their 
high  mightinesses,  and  that  his  majesty  had 
declared  his  intention  to  release  the  Dutch  vessels 
under  conditions  the  most  amicable  and  the  least 
disadvantageous — that,  the  war,  however,  still  eon- 

• No  power  luut  w>  rigorously  initiated  on  the  right  of  search  a* 
Spun  had  duno.  in  order  to  protect  her  anti -Burial  monstrous  mono- 
poly in  her  South  Ameriran  colonies;  but  Florida  Hlanca  main- 
tained that  Spain  had  a right  to  prevent,  by  all  moan*,  tmngghng  to 
her  o*u  territories;  and  that  British  search  and  Spanish  search  were 
different  thiugs. 
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timiing,  and  his  enemies  striving  to  push  matters 
to  extremities,  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  guard 
against  danger — that,  wishing,  nevertheless,  to  in- 
volve his  good  neighbours  and  allies  ns  little  ns 
possible,  his  majesty  still  forbore  to  claim  such 
succour  from  their  high  mightinesses  as  they  were 
bound  to  grant  by  the  most  explicit  and  solemn 
treaties,  whenever  such  succours  might  be  on  his 
part  required,  namely,  the  treaty  of  1678  and  the 
separate  article  of  1716 — that  he  was  ordered  by 
his  majesty  to  propose  an  amicable  conference 
respecting  such  warlike  articles  as  Great  Britain, 
without  yielding  to  her  enemies,  could  not  possibly 
suffer  them  to  be  supplied  with — that  it  w hs  not  his 
majesty's  intention,  nor  was  it  his  wish,  to  cause 
the  least  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  Holland 
usually  carried  on  with  France,  except  in  warlike 
and  naval  stores ; and  even  this  restriction  would 
be  exercised  with  every  possible  degree  of  gene- 
rosity. “ I therefore,**  concluded  Sir  Joseph, 44  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  request  an  audience,  to  know 
whether  their  high  mightinesses  are  resolved  to 
open  a conference  with  me.  On  my  part  1 entreat 
you  to  assure  their  high  mightinesses,  that,  as  well 
from  my  being  authorized  by  his  majesty  as  from 
my  being  personally  disposed,  after  a residence  in 
this  country  of  twenty-seven  years , their  high 
mightinesses  will  find  in  me  every  readiness  to 
attend  to  their  complaints,  and  every  regard  for 
their  welfare ; and  I flatter  myself  that  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  1 shall  convince  them, 
that,  whatever  forced  and  affected  turn  may  have 
been  given  to  the  conduct  of  my  court,  it  has  been 
founded  on  justice,  moderation,  and  the  necessity 
of  our  situation.**  Sixteen  days  after  this  the 
Duke  de  Vauguyon,  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  presented  a counter-memorial,  to  show  their 
high  mightinesses  how  anxious  the  king,  his 
master,  was  to  perpetuate  the  perfect  harmony 
subsisting  between  France  and  the  States  General, 
and  how  desirous  he  was  that  they  should  continue 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  neutrality  and  a 
free  trade,  and  all  the  liberty  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  them  os  an  independent  state.  But  he 
demanded  a clear  and  explicit  answer,  whether 
they  intended  to  maintain  or  annul  the  reciprocal 
regulations  which  the  French  court  desired  to  con- 
solidate ; and  he  informed  them  that  the  least 
departure  from  those  principles  would  oblige  his 
majesty  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  advantages  which 
he  had  promised  to  their  flag.  As  the  States 
General  hesitated  to  give  an  open  compliance  to 
the  will  of  France,  w hich  would  have  provoked  an 
immediate  war  with  England,  the  French  court,  on 
the  14th  of  January  following,  issued  an  order 
revoking  all  the  benefits  promised  to  the  Dutch 
flag,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  ships  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  said  to  have 
made  44  the  most  patriotic  exertions**  to  persuade 
the  republic  to  procure  from  the  court  of  London 
that  unlimited  liberty  of  trade  which  belonged  to 
their  flag,  and  which  wais  uphefri  by  the  rights  of 
nations.  In  the  following  month  of  April  (1779) 
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Sir  Joseph  Yorke  presented  another  memorial  to  the 
States  General,  in  which,  after  appealing  again  to 
the  ancient  treaties  between  Great  Britain  uud  the 
United  Provinces,  he  warned  them  that,  by  listen- 
ing to  the  proposals  of  France,  they  would  not  only 
infringe  those  treaties,  but  undermine  their  own 
independence  and  sap  the  very  basis  of  their  go- 
vernment. 44  Your  high  mightinesses,**  said  he, 
14  are  too  well  instructed  not  to  feel  that  a foreign 
pow  er,  w hich  takes  upon  itself  the  right  of  granting 
particular  favours  to  part  of  your  government  (the 
city  of  Amsterdam)  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest, 
can  have  no  other  view  than  to  sow  discord,  and 
to  break  the  tics  which  unite  you ; and  that,  if 
other  powers  were  to  follow  the  same  example,  the 
republic  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  an  internal 
combustion,  and  a universal  anarchy  would  suc- 
ceed  What  right  has  France  to  dictate  to 

your  high  mightinesses  the  arrangements  you 
ought  to  make  with  England?  When  and  how 
has  that  court  obtained  any  such  right  ? The  treaty 
which  your  high  mightinesses  do,  and  which  the 
king  might,  reclaim  contains  nothing  of  that  kind ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  in  the  ambitious 
views  of  that  power  which  has  made  a league  with 
the  rebels  of  America,  and  now  endeavours  to 
bring  other  states  into  it  with  them.**  He  repre- 
sented that,  while  the  French  had  gone  so  fur  as  to 
dictate  to  them  what  they  were  to  do  during  the 
present  troubles,  his  Britannic  majesty,  far  from 
imitating  any  such  arbitrary  conduct,  only  proposed 
a conference  with  his  ambassador,  which  their  high 
mightinesses  had  thought  proper  to  decline.  He 
dwelt  again  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  stop- 
ping the  export  of  those  materials  which  might  en- 
able the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  to  redouble  their 
efforts ; he  assured  them  that  the  other  branches  of 
their  trade  should  be  respected,  notw  ithstanding  the 
advantages  that  might  result  from  it  to  the  enemy ; 
but  he  added  that  his  sovereign  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  excepting  the  transportation  of  naval  stores, 
and  particularly  timber , to  the  ports  of  France, 
even  if  they  were  escorted  by  Dutch  mcn-of-war. 
The  king  of  Great  Britain,  he  said,  always  thought 
it  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  sovereignty  to 
sow  discord  in  any  neighbouring  state;  but  he 
hinted  that,  if  the  republic  condescended  to  adopt 
the  views  of  France,  and  to  submit  to  her  favour- 
ing one  part  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  his  majesty 
might  be  obliged  to  take  methods  for  making 
amends  to  those  members  of  the  republic  that 
might  be  hurt  by  the  partiality  of  his  enemies. 
But,  as  littie  attention  was  paid  to  these  repre- 
sentations, Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  instructed  to 
demand  from  the  States  General  the  succours  sti- 
pulated by  the  treaties — a demand  which  might 
have  been  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  W'hich  had  not  been  made  only 
out  of  a delicate  regard  to  the  weakness  of  Holland, 
which  would  have  left  her  open  to  a Freuch  inva- 
sion. As  Spain  had  now  joined  the  confederacy, 
Sir  Joseph,  in  his  memorial,  declared  that  the 
moment  was  now  come  which  was  to  decide  whe- 
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ther  Great  Britain,  which  had  spent  so  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  succour  other  states  and  maintain 
the  reformed  religion,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  Iter 
most  ancient  friends  and  allies,  and  left  unpro- 
tected, except  by  her  own  courage  and  internal 
strength,  to  contend  against  the  w hole  House  of 
Bourbon.  Four  months  passed  without  any  an- 
swer being  returned  to  this  paper;  and  when 
about  three  months  of  the  time  had  elapsed  the 
Dutch  gave  a fresh  provocation  by  admitting  into 
their  ports  Paul  Jones,  with  the  English  prizes  he 
had  made  off  Scarborough.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
demanded  the  detention  of  the  ships  and  crews, 
representing  that  Paul  Jones  was  a subject  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  a rebel,  and  a pirate.  Their 
high  mightinesses  replied  that  they  would  not  ex- 
amine this  question,  or' whether  the  prizes  tuken 
were  legal  or  illegal ; that  they  were  not  autho- 
rised to  pass  judgment  either  upon  the  prizes  or 
the  person  of  Paul  Jones;  but  that  they  would 
oblige  him  to  put  to  sea  again  without  unloading 
the  English  ships  or  disposing  of  what  was  in 
them.  Sir  Joseph  then  renewed  his  demand  in  a 
more  pressing  manner,  trusting  that,  at  least,  our 
two  ships  of  war,  the  4 Serapis’  and  the  4 Countess 
of  Scarborough,*  would  be  delivered  up ; but  he 
received  no  other  reply  than  that  their  high 
mightinesses  would  in  no  respect  take  upon  them 
to  be  judges  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  those 
who  had  on  the  open  sea  taken  any  vessels  which 
did  not  belong  to  their  country  ; thnt  they  only 
opened  their  ports  to  give  them  shelter  from  storms 
or  other  disasters,  and  then  obliged  them  to  put  to 
sea  again  with  their  prizes,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  liable  to  be  retaken  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  w ere  taken,  &c.  On  the  26th  of  November  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  again  required  the  succours  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  and  received  for  answer  a flat  re- 
fusal, accompanied  by  fresh  complaints  of  the 
stoppage  of  their  ships  and  the  interruption  of 
their  trade.  The  British  government  remon- 
strated ; but  by  this  time  the  Dutch,  besides  giving 
ear  to  the  French,  had  listened  to  the  grand  pro- 
ject of  Florida  Blanca,  and  in  common  w ith  other 
nations  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  blockade  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  Straits.  Charles  III.  had  been  in- 
duced to  order  that  all  vessels  carrying  English 
property,  whether  under  a neutral  flag  or  not, 
should  be  detained  or  conducted  into  Spanish 
ports,  in  order  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  as 
was  practised  by  the  English  against  neutral  ves- 
sels carrying  Spanish  .property,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  the  allies  of  Spain.  By  this  regulation 
Florida  Blanca  hoped  to  obtain  one  of  two  things 
— to  restrain  the  conduct  of  the  English,  or,  by 
way  of  reprisals,  to  compensate  for  the  losses  in- 
curred by  Spain  and  her  allies.  As  he  had  cal- 
culated, he  was  attacked  by  all  the  neutral  powers, 
by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Prussisi,  and  Hol- 
land, who,  together  with  the  trading  states  of 
Italy,  demanded  that  a stop  should  be  put  to  mea- 
sures so  injurious  to  their  commerce.  The  Spa- 


nish minister  answered  that,  if  these  neutral  powers 
would  defend  their  flags  against  the  English  when 
conveying  Spanish  effects,  then  the  Spaniards 
would  respect  their  flags  even  when  carrying  Eng- 
lish effects ; but,  if  they  allowed  the  English  navy 
to  detain  and  confiscate  Spanish  property  under  a 
neutral  flag,  Spain  must  persist  in  her  present 
course.*  During  the  active  correspondence  which 
Florida  Blanca  carried  on  with  every  court  in 
Europe  upon  this  subject,  Catherine,  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  forgetting  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
friendship  ond  assistance  of  England  that  she  had 
been  enabled  to  create  a little  navy,  entered  with 
her  usual  warmth  into  the  project  of  abridging  our 
naval  power,  and  proposed  drawing  up  a maritime 
code  of  her  own,  for  the  benefit  of  all  trading 
neutral  nations.  The  basis  of  this  code  was  to  be 
the  principle  that 44  free  bottoms  make  free  goods,’* 
or,  that  neutral  states  were  to  carry  on  their  usual 
commerce  with  belligerent  powers,  and  even  to 
convey  from  one  port  to  another  of  a belligerent 
power  all  goods  whatsoever,  except  what  could  be 
deemed  contraband  in  consequence  of  previous 
trcnties.f  But,  before  the  czarina  issued  her  cele- 
brated Manifesto  in  favour  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, the  English,  no  longer  keeping  any  terms 
with  the  Dutch,  sent  out  Commodore  Fielding 
with  a good  squadron  to  intercept  a Dutch  fleet 
(said  to  be  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  but,  in 
reality,  chiefly  destined  for  French  ports  with 
stores,  &c.)  under  the  convoy  of  Count  Beyland. 
On  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year  (1780) 
Fielding  came  up  with  these  Dutchmen  a little  to 
the  westward  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  examine  the  merchant 
vessels.  The  Dutch  admiral  refused,  and  fired  on 
the  boats  which  were  sent  off  to  search  the  vessels. 
The  English  commodore  then  fired  a shot  a-hcad 
of  the  count’s  ship,  and  the  Dutchman  replied  by 
a whole  broadside.  Fielding  then  fired  a broad- 
side himself,  upon  which  Beyland,  who,  besides 
the  merchantmen,  had  only  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  struck  his  colours.  The  English 
seized  seven,  of  the  trading  vessels,  which  were 
principally  laden  with  warlike  or  naval  stores; 
but  the  rest  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  got  safe  into  Brest.  Count  Beyland  w os  given 
to  understand  that  he  might  hoist  his  colours  and 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  He  hoisted  his  flag  and 
saluted  the  British  flag ; but  he  declared  he  could 
not  proceed  unless  the  seven  merchant  vessels 
were  restored  to  him ; and  he  sailed  into  Spit- 
head,  and  came  to  anchor  close  to  Fielding’s  squa- 
dron. In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch 
ambassador  tnc  British  cabinet  stated,  that,  as  the 
Dutch  not  only  refused  to  England  the  aid  they 
were  bound  to  give,  but  also  continued  to  assist 
the  enemy  with  naval  stores,  they  could  no  longer 
expect  the  benefits  of  friendship  and  alliance. 
They  were  also  told  that,  if  the  House  of  Bourbon 

• Florid*  Blanca's  Representation  (MS.),  as  riled  by  Archdeacon 
Cox*.  Memoir*  of  the  Kins*  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
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succeeded  in  their  present  endeavours,  the  ruin  of 
Holland  and  of  all  the  United  Provinces  would 
sjtcedily  follow  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain.  But  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  neutral  powers  the 
affair  with  Count  Beyland  was  held  to  be  a violent 
and  unwarrantable  agression  that  justified  and 
called  for  an  immediate  concert  among  nations ; 
and,  backed  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  by 
Sweden,  and  by  Denmark,  and  eager  for  the  glory 
of  giving  maritime  laws  to  Europe,  Catherine,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  published  her  Manifesto. 
In  addition  to  the  principle  already  mentioned,  she 
laid  it  down  that  no  port  was  to  be  considered  as 
blockaded  or  closed  to  neutral  vessels,  unless  there 
was  present  a sufficient  naval  force  to  maintain  the 
blockade,  and  to  render  any  entrance  into  the  port 
difficult  and  dangerous.  [Before  this  period  Great 
Britain  had  insisted  upon  the  virtues  of  a paper 
blockade.]  And  the  declaration  ended  with  the 
announcement  that  her  imperial  majesty  had 
equipped  her  navy,  and  was  determined  to  protect 
the  honour  of  her  (lag  and  the  trade  of  her  sub- 
jects. This  hostile  announcement  was  the  more 
unpalatable  as,  when  she  had  begun  her  naval  prepa- 
rations, Catherine  had  intimated  that  she  intended 
them  to  assist  England,  expressing  the  greatest 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  her 
extreme  abhorrence  of  our  revolted  subjects  in 
America,  and  of  the  kings  in  Europe  who  were 
assisting  them.  At  one  time  there  was  even  a 
negotiation  on  foot  for  sending  Russian  troops  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  British  in  North  America.  The 
King  of  Spain  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  new 
maritime  code,  and  France  declared  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  manifesto  were  conformable  to  those 
which  Louis  XVI.  was  making  war  to  maintain. 
The  Dutch,  though  they  applauded  the  manifesto, 
were  deterred  by  their  fear  or  their  caution  from 
committing  themselves  by  any  express  adhesion  to 
the  league  by  which  its  principles  were  to  be  sup-  I 
ported ; and  they  continued  for  some  time  to  ex- 
change diplomatic  notes  w ith  England,  as  if  still 
anxious  for  a return  to  their  old  friendly  footing. 
On  the  21st  of  March  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  addressed 
another  memorial  to  the  States  General,  reminding 
them,  among  other  matters,  of  their  strange  con- 
duct in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  provisions 
for  the  use  of  the  besieged  British  garrison  of 
Gibraltar,  while  they  were  actually  conveying  am- 
munition and  stores  fur  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
besiegers  ! He  declared  that,  unless  the  Dutch, 
within  three  weeks,  gave  a satisfactory  answer  to 
the  demand  for  succours,  their  conduct  would  be 
considered  as  a total  breach  of  their  alliance  with 
England.  The  States  General  replied  that  they 
could  [not  consult  the  several  states  of  the  United 
Provinces  within  so  short  a time  as  three  weeks — 
taking  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  bad  already 
had  eight  months  for  deliberation.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  three  weeks  the  British  court  declared 
that  the  particular  stipulations  favourable  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  1674,  were  pro  tempore 
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suspended.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  however,  continued 
at  the  Hague,  and  Count  Welderen  in  London. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  Prussia  was, 
rather  reluctantly,  included  in  that  league.  Frede- 
rick endeavoured  to  engage  Catherine  in  a treaty 
to  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  in  case  England  should  declare 
war  against  them.  The  czarina  shrunk  from  this 
proposition ; but  it  became,  nevertheless,  certain 
that  Holland  would  soon  be  included,  not  merely 
in  the  Armed  Neutrality,  but  among  the  open 
enemies  of  England  and  close  allies  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  the  great  Frederick  had 
been  able  to  control  the  personal  caprices  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  there  would  have  been  a gene- 
ral war  or  crusade  agninst  England.* 

In  America  the  British  army  had,  for  once, 
attempted  an  active  winter  campaign.  In  the 
last  days  of  December  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leaving 
General  Knyphausen  to  take  care  of  New  York, 
sailed  away  from  Sandy  Hook  for  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  having  5000  men  w ith  him,  und 
a good  escort  of  ships  of  the  line  commanded  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot.  But  the  ships  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  were  driven  from  their  course 
by  a long  and  terrible  storm.  Some  of  the  trans- 
ports were  taken  by  the  enemy,  others  were  lost, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  damaged.  One  vessel, 
carrying  the  heavy  ordnance  for  the  siege  of 
Charlestown,  foundered  at  sea;  nearly  all  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
perished  during  the  passage ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  1 1th  of  February  that  Clinton  was  enabled  to 
disembark  on  John’s  Island,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Charlestown.  Owing  to  other  necessary  de- 
lays it  wras  the  29lh  of  March  before  the  advance 
of  Clinton '8  army  crossed  Ashby  River,  and  landed 
on  Charlestown  Neck,  and  the  1st  of  April  before 
ground  was  broken  in  front  of  the  American 
works.  Having  had  long  w arning  of  the  uncom- 
fortable visit  they  were  to  expect,  the  Americans 
had  greatly  strengthened  positions  which  were 
very  strong  by  nature.  They  had  built  a chain  of 
redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries  right  across  the 
peninsula  from  Ashby  River  to  Cooper  River,  and 
had  mounted  upon  them  eighty  cannons  and  mor- 
tars. In  front  of  this  line  they  had  dug  a deep 
canal,  which  was  filled  w’ith  water,  and  besides 
this  they  had  thrown  two  rows  of  abattis,  and 
made  a double  picketed  ditch.  And  in  the 
centre  of  their  works  they  had  erected  a kind  of 
citadel,  strongly  built  and  bomb-proof.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  defences  on  the  only  side  on  which 
Charlestown  could  be  approached  by  land,  they 
had,  on  the  water-side,  erected  numerous  batteries 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  ships.t  But  a still 
more  effectual  protection  on  that  side  was  the  bar 
or  sand-bank  that  rendered  the  approach  imprac- 

* Manifestos  aud  other  State  Tapers,  as  published  in  Ann.  Resist., 
Aliuon'*  Remembrancer,  fce.  &c. 

♦ The  defence*  of  Charleston  n had  been  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  a Frenchman — one  M.  Laumajr— in  the  service  of  con- 
great. 
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ticable  to  our  largest  ships  of  war,  and  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  smaller  craft.  Yet,  just  within 
the  bar,  there  was  a place  called  Five-Fathom 
Hole  with  a sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float 
second  or  third-rate  ships ; and  there  was  moored 
the  American  commodore,  Whipple,  with  nine 
ships,  the  largest  carrying  forty-four  and  the 
smallest  sixteen  guns.  And  then  again,  behind 
the  bar  and  Whipple’s  squadron  was  Fort  Moul- 
trie, upon  Sullivan  Island,  which  was  far  stronger 
now  than  when  (in  1776)  it  had  repulsed  Clinton 
and  cut  up  Sir  Peter  Parker’s  ships.  Within  the 
lines  of  Charlestown  was  the  American  General 
Lincoln,  with  a force,  including  militia,  of  5000 
men.  But  even  before  ground  was  broke — on  the 
very  first  appearance  of  Arbuthnot’s  squadron — 
Whipple  quitted  his  station  and  retired  to  Sullivan 
Island,  leaving  the  English  to  pass  the  bar  at  their 
leisure.  In  some  instances  Arbuthnot  was  obliged 
to  lighten  his  Bhips  by  taking  out  their  guns,  pro- 
visions, and  jwater,  during  which  he  was  never 
molested  except  by  a few  shots.  Almost  as  soon 
as  the  English  got  into  Five-Fathom  Hole  Whipple 
retired  from  Sullivan  Island  to  Charlestown,  und, 
while  he  kept  some  of  his  ships  afloat  in  Cooper 
River,  he  sank  the  rest  across  the  mouth  of  it. 
This  was  a most  important  precaution — for,  if  the 
British  ships  had  been  permitted  to  enter  Cooper 
River,  the  American  lines  might  have  been  raked 
by  them ; and  the  only  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  country  would  have  been  cut  off. 
As  soon  as  Clinton  had  finished  his  first  parallel 
and  begun  to  erect  his  batteries,  Arbuthnot,  taking 
advantage  of  a strong  southerly  wind  and  flowing 
tide,  sailed  past  Fort  Moultrie  towards  the  town. 
In  his  whole  squadron,  which  consisted  of  one  50- 
gun  ship,  two  of  44,  four  frigates,  and  a sloop,  he 
only  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  27  men,  and  his 
ships  were  but  little  injured.  Being  unable  to 
enter  Cooper  River,  he  anchored  just  without  range 
of  the  shot  from  the  town  batteries.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  then  summoned  Lincoln  to  surrender. 
The  American  general  replied  that  he  would  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity;  and  he  had 
scarcely  sent  this  message  when  he  was  reinforced 
by  General  Woodford,  who  crossed  Cooper  River 
and  entered  the  town  with  700  regular  troops. 
The  English  batteries  were  now  opened,  and  soon 
made  a very  visible  impression.  To  assist  in  pre- 
serving his  communications  Lincoln  had  sent  atf 
his  cavalry  outside  the  lines,  with  orders  to  tra- 
verse and  keep  open  the  country  beyond  Cooper 
River.  Clinton  being  accurately  informed  as  to 
the  station  and  condition  of  this  force,  detached 
Colonel  Tailcton,  one  of  the  most  active,  daring, 
and  successful  of  cavalry  officers,  to  cut  off  Lin- 
coln’s horse.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April 
Tarlcton  surprised  them  at  a place  called  Biggins 
Bridge,  about  thirty  miles  from  Charlestown,  gave 
them  a complete  rout,  and  took  all  their  stores, 
camp-equipage,  and  baggage.  Tarleton  also  secured 
some  two  or  three  hundred  horses,  which  were 
greatly  wanted  in  the  English  camp ; but  some  of 


bis  dragoons  disgraced  their  success  by  violence 
and  cruelty.  It  should  appear  that  the  flying  Ame- 
ricans left  a quantity  of  rum  behind  them,  and 
that  the  fellows  drank  of  this  till  they  were  mad. 
By  this  defeat  a passage  was  opened  across  the 
head  of  Cooper  River,  and,  as  a reinforcement 
arrived  from  New  York,  Clinton  sent  a much 
stronger  detachment  to  occupy  or  scour  the  coun- 
try beyond  that  river,  under  the  command  of  Earl 
Cornwallis,  who  performed  the  duty  so  effectually 
as  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  Charlestown  and  all 
hopes  of  retreat  for  Lincoln  and  his  garrison.  A 
council-of-war  was  then  called,  and  by  their 
advice  Lincoln  made  an  offer  to  surrender  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  thought  too  favour- 
able by  Clinton,  and  instantly  rejected.  The 
engineering,  and,  in  a manner,  the  whole  of  the 
siege,  was  under  the  direction  of  Moncrieff,  who 
had  so  ably  defended  Savannah.  The  British  con- 
tinued their  approaches,  girding  the  lines  more 
and  more  closely.  A second  parallel  was  com- 
pleted by  the  20th  of  April — a third  by  the  6th 
of  May  ; and  on  this  same  day  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivan  Island,  surrendered  to  Cap- 
tain Hudson  of  the  navy,  and  the  broken  remains 
of  Lincoln’s  cavalry,  which  had  been  collected 
with  great  pains  by  Colonel  White,  were  oguin 
defeated  and  completely  routed  by  Colonel  Tarleton. 
Clinton’s  third  parallel  was  pushed  so  near  to  the 
American  works  as  to  touch  the  canal,  and  this 
canal  was  drained  by  means  of  another  excavation. 
There  was  nothing  but  consternation  and  despair 
in  the  town.  In  order  to  spare  the  towns- people 
the  horrors  of  an  assault  and  storm,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  in  his  conditions  of  surrender,  which 
were  not  unnecessarily  severe,  or  more  than  cir- 
cumstances justified.  But  the  garrison  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  humbled  ; the  conditions  were  re- 
jected, and  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  addi- 
tional fury.  During  a terrible  .fire,  which  lasted 
almost  .without  intermission  for  two  days,  the 
besiegers  advanced  to  tnc  very  verge  of  the  ditch 
and  drove  the  Americans  from  several  of  their 
guns.  The  terrified  inhabitants  then  joined  in  a 
petition  to  Lincoln,  imploring  him  to  accept  the 
terms  which  had  been  offered,  and  probably  using 
the  stronger  arguments  which  arc  not  uncommon 
in  such  situations.  Lincoln  sent  out  a flag  of 
truce  to  implore  for  the  terms  which  he  had  so 
recently  refused.  Clinton  did  not  raise  his  de- 
mands, but  instantly  signed  the  capitulation.  The 
garrison  were  allowed  some  of  the  honours  of  war ; 
they  were  to  march  out  and  deposit  their  arms  be- 
tween the  canal  and  their  lines ; but  the  drums 
were  not  to  beat  a British  march,  nor  were  the 
colours  to  be  reversed ; the  regular  troops  and 
seamen,  keeping  their  baggage,  were  to  remain 
prisoners  of  war : the  militia  were  to  return  to 
their  homes  as  prisoners  on  parole : the  citizens 
of  all  descriptions  were  also  to  be  considered  as 
prisoners  on  parole,  but  their  property  was  to  be 
respected  as  long  as  they  kept  their  word : the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  to  retain  their 
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servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  baggage,  unsearchcd, 
&c.  On  the  same  day — the  12th  of  May — the 
garrison  piled  their  arms,  and  General  Leslie’s 
division  took  possession  of  Charlestown.  The 
British  loss,  during  the  siege,  amounted  only  to 
76  killed  and  189  wounded.  The  besieged,  who 
had  made  on  the  whole  but  a spiritless  defence, 
lost  about  an  equal  number.  But  the  prisoners 
presented  a very  imposing  total : there  were 
the  deputy-governor,  half  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  province*,  seven  generals,  a com- 
modore, three  battalions  of  art i Her)',  and  5000 
men ; to  which  remain  to  be  added  about  1000 
American  and  French  seamen.  Nearly  400  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  taken,  and  the  whole  naval  force 
collected  there  was  cither  captured  or  destroyed. 
The  blow'  completely  paralyzed  all  the  southern 
States,  and  carried  doubt  and  dismay  to  every  part 
of  the  union.t  Congress  had  expected  assistance 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  assistance  from 
the  French  Heet  in  the  West  Indies ; but  these  allies 
were  too  much  occupied  with  schemes  of  conquest 
for  themselves  to  bestow  much  thought  on  Charles- 
town. [Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sailed  from  New  York,  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galveshad  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with  a strong 
squadron,  and  a united  army  of  Spaniards,  negroes, 
and  mulattos,  to  reduce  Fort  Mobile,  which  he  had 
not  touched  during  his  campaign  in  Florida  the 
year  before.  Mobile,  which  had  scarcely  any 
fortifications  deserving  the  name,  and  no  other 
garrison  than  a company  of  the  60th  regiment, 
36  sailors,  45  militia  men,  and  60  blacks,  was  in- 
vested in  form,  and  compelled,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  who j thus 
remained  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Florida, 
with  the  exception  of  Pensacola,  a place  of  some 
strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mobile.] 
Sir  Henry,  Clinton  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  representing  that, 
upon  his  first  arrival  in  that  province,  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  excite  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
rise  in  favour  of  government,  ns,  whilst  his  troops 
were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charlestown,  he 
might  have  been  unable  to  assist  them,  and  he 
was  particularly  desirous  not  to  draw  the  king’s 
friends  into  danger  whilst  there  was  any  doubt  of 
his  success ; but  that  now'  that  his  success  was 
proved  he  trusted  that  one  and  all  would  heartily 
join  him,  as  the  helping  hand  of  every  man  was 
wanted  to  re-establish  peace  and  good  government. 
He  suggested  that  those  who  had  families  might 
form  a militia  to  remain  at  home  to  preserve  peace 
and  good  order  in  their  several  districts ; whilst 
the  young  and  unmarried  might  assist  the  king’s 
troops  in  driving  their  oppressors , and  all  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  of  congress,  far  from 
the  province,  intimating  that  they  might  serve 
under  officers  of  their  ow  n choice,  and  be  allowed, 
while  on  service,  the  same  pay,  ammunition,  and 

• Rutldlg**,  thr  governor,  nod  the  other  hair  of  tin*  memlier*  of 
the  t'ouncil,  hut  tin  I out  of  tin*  lo»n  while  the)  were  able  so  to  do. 
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provisions  as  the  king’s  troops,  and  never  be 
obliged  to  march  beyond  North  Carolina  on  the 
one  side  or  Georgia  on  the  other.  A few  days 
alter  this  address  Clinton  issued  a proclamation, 
promising  effectual  countenance,  protection,  and 
support  to  all  faithful  and  peaceable  subjects,  and 
denouncing  exemplary  severity,  with  confiscation 
of  property,  against  those  who  should  hereafter 
appear  in  arms  within  the  province,  or  who  should 
attempt  to  compel  others  to  do  so,  or  should 
hinder  or  intimidate  any  of  the  king’s  faithful  and 
loving  subjects  from  joining  his  forces  or  perform- 
ing any  of  those  duties  which  their  allegiance 
required.  In  the  mean  while  he  had  undertaken 
three  expeditions,  with  the  object  of  clearing  the 
country  of  all  the  remaining  forces  of  congress — 
the  first  and  most  considerable,  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, towards  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina ; 
the  second  to  the  district  called  Ninety-Six,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river  Santee  ; and  the  third 
up  the  Savannah  River,  towards  Augusta,  where 
Lincoln  had  left  a garrison.  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  Colonel  Buford,  who  had  arrived  too  late  U> 
be  able  to  throw  succours  into  Charlestown,  had 
taken  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee  with  a con- 
siderable body  of  horse  and  foot.  His  lordship 
instantly  detached  the  active  and  daring  Tarleton, 
who  made  a march  of  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
in  fifty-four  hours,  surprised  Buford  at  the  Wax- 
haws,  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  surrounded 
him  and  summoned  him  to  surrender,  offering  the 
same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Lincoln 
at  Charlestown.  Buford  refused  the  terms,  and 
then  sustained  one  of  Tarleton’s  fiercest  charges, 
which  broke  his  ill-prepared  and  dispirited  corps 
to  pieces.  The  American  colonel  fled  headlong  from 
the  field  with  a few  cavalry  ; about  a hundred  in- 
fantry, who  were  in  the  advance,  escaped  also ; but 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  killed  on  the  spot  or  taken 
prisoners,  together  with  all  the  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  baggage.  Tarleton,  w ho  was  a sort  of 
partisan  officer,  who  made  war  like  a guerilla,  ami 
whose  legion  was  composed  of  the  desperadoes  of 
the  army,  never  preserved  that  degree  of  disc  ipline 
which  was  common  to  the  rest  of  the  army : his  own 
character,  the  character  of  his  men,  and  the  despe- 
rate, dare-devil  service  on  which  they  were  almost 
constantly  employed,  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
milder  spirit  and  gentler  habits  of  troops  of  the  line, 
kept  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  staff.  On  the  present  occasion  their 
victory  seems  to  have  been  disgraced  by  a slaughter, 
which  was  the  less  pardonable,  as  their  own  loss 
was  so  very  trifling,  amounting  only  to  five  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.  But  Buford,  who  had  be- 
haved without  skill  and  without  courage,  not  con- 
tent with  exclaiming  against  Tarleton  for  cruelty, 
falsely  and  most  absurdly  accused  him  of  treachery 
and  perfidy,  in  order  to  cover  his  defeat.* 

After  this  sharp  afl'air  at  Waxhaws,  there  was 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  oppo&itiou  in  South  Coro- 

* Stcdman,— Marshall. 
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lina  and  Georgia : the  troops  of  congress  were  pri- 
soners, were  scattered  or  destroyed ; the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance seemed  broken  ; and  the  people  in  almost 
every  part  of  that  country  seemed  willing  to  sub- 
mit. Clinton's  two  other  detachments  never  saw 
an  enemy ; but  they  received  the  submission  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  either  gave  their  paroles  to 
the  commanding  officers,  or  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. On  the  1st  of  June  a joint  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral 
Arbuthnot  as  commissioners  for  restoring  peace, 
assuring  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  would  return 
to  their  allegiance  a full  and  free  pardon,  with  all 
those  rights  and  immunities  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  with  an  exemption  from  all  tax- 
ation whatsoever,  save  by  their  own  legislature; 
but  excepting  such,' and  only  such,  as  were  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citizens  shed  under 
the  mock  forms  of  justice  fur  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign  and  their  attachment  to  the  British 
government.  Most  of  the  people  round  Charles- 
town came  in  and  offered  to  take  up  arms ; and 
not  a few  actually  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
old  banner.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  town  agreed  in  an  address 
of  congratulation  on  the  return  of  the  province  to 
its  old  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  This  paper 
was  strongly  drawn,  and  it  resented  the  arbitrary 
high-handed  practices  of  the  fugitive  governor 
Rutledge,  which  had  made  as  many  converts  as 
the  success  of  Clinton’s  arms.  It  declared  that, 
although  the  right  of  taxation  by  parliament  had 
been  all  along  odious  to  the  Americans,  the  people 
of  that  province  had  never  relished  the  notion  of 
independence,  which  was  first  promulgated  in  the 
northern  colonies — that  they  looked  back  with 
painful  regret  to  a quarrel  which  had  subverted 
their  old  constitution  and  form  of  government,  and 
produced  a rank  democracy,  which,  however  fine 
in  theory,  had  in  practice  exhibited  a system  of 
tyrannic  domination  only  to  be  found  among  the 
uncivilised  part  of  mankind — and  that  they  re- 
gretted the  rejection  of  the  king’s  overtures  for 
reconciliation,  and  were  determined  to  make  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority.  On  the 
4th  of  June*  Clinton  issued  a third  proclamation, 
declaring  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
who  were  prisoners  on  parole,  except  those  who 
had,  been  in  the  military  lines  in  Fort  Moultrie 
or  in  Charlestown  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
or  who  were  in  actual  confinement,  should  be 
freed  and  exempted  from  their  paroles,  and  be 
restored  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens 
and  inhabitants.  On  the  next  day  Clinton  em- 
barked for  New  York,  having  received  information 
that  a French  armament  was  expected  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  to  co-operate  with  General  Washing- 
ton. He  left  behind  him  about  4000  men  under 
the  command  of  Ixjrd  Cornwallis,  whose  principal 
care  for  some  time  was  devoted  to  civil  affairs  and 
the  re-establishment  of  order  and  government. 

• It  *ra«  dated  on  the  3rd,  but  u*ued  on  the  4tb,  the  king'*  birth* 
day. 
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Cornwallis  kept  up  a correspondence  with  the 
royalists  in  North  Carolina,  requesting  them  to 
attend  to  their  harvest,  collect  provisions,  and 
remain  quiet  until  he  could  enter  their  province 
with  the  king's  troops,  which,  on  account  of  the  hot 
and  unhealthy  season  and  other  circumstances,  he 
could  not  do  till  the  beginning  of  September.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  prudent  warning  some  over- 
eager  royalists  assembled  in  arms  towards  the  end 
of  June,  and  were  immediately  attacked  and  dis- 
persed by  the  militia  of  the  province.  This  pre- 
mature insurrection  brought  on  a frightful  perse- 
cution of  the  royalists  in  every  part  of  North 
Carolina:  they  were  thrown  into  prisons,  their 
property  was  seized,  and  many  of  them  were 
tried  and  hanged  as  traitors.  For  some  weeks 
not  a day  passed  without  an  execution.  To  escape 
this  extreme  fate,  or  the  insupportable  perse- 
cutions, 800  of  the  North  Carolina  royalists, 
instead  of  wailing  for  Cornwallis,  assembled  under 
a Colonel  Bryan,  and,  marching  by  an  indirect 
road,  joined  a detachment  of  the  British  army  sta- 
tioned at  the  town  of  Camden,  in  South  Carolina. 
They  arrived  in  a dreadful  plight.  “ Upon  their 
marching  into  Camden,”  says  an  eye-witness, 
“ they  presented  to  our  view  the  horrors  of  a civil 
war.  Many  of  them  had  not  seen  their  families 
for  months,  having  lived  in  the  woods  to  avoid  the 
persecution.  Numbers  of  them  were  in  rags.  Most 
of  them  were  men  of  property : there  were  men 
in  Bryan's  corps  who  possessed  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land,  farmB  highly  cultivated  and  well 
stocked;  these,  with  families  and  friends,  they 
had  abandoned,  to  manifest  their  attachment  to 
the  British  government.”*  At  the  same  time 
extraordinary  exertions  were  made  by  the  republi- 
can party  in  Virginia  to  reinforce  their  brethren  in 
North  Carolina;  and  congress  ordered  Washiugtou 
to  detach  a considerable  part  of  his  army — the 
troops  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  1st 
regiment  of  artillery,  all  under  the  command 
of  Kalb,  the  German — in  that  direction.  With 
this  encouragement,  and  with  a total  disregard  of 
their  paroles  or  oaths  of  allegiance,  the  republicans 
of  Charlestown  and  South  Carolina  begun  to  con- 
cert measures  for  overwhelming  Cornwallis,  and 
driving  every  British  soldier  and  ever)'  American 
royalist  out  of  the  country.  And,  when  intelligence 
was  received  that  Kalb  had  reached  the  heart  of 
North  Carolina  and  united  his  force  with  3000 
militia,  and  that  the  government  of  Virginia  had 
voted  5000  men,  several  American  officers,  who 
had  been  employed  by  Cornwallis,  began  to  desert. 
One  Lisle,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  obtained  rank  and  command,  waited  until  his 
battalion  of  militia  was  supplied  from  the  royal 
stores  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  then  de- 
camped with  all  his  men  to  join  the  republicans. 
A similar  instance  of  treachery  occurred  in  another 
part  of  the  province.  A colonel  of  militia,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  escort  of  some  sick  and 
wounded  English  soldiers,  instead  of  conveying 

• Stalman.  f * 
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them  to  Charlestown  carried  them  into  North 
Carolina,  and  gave  them  up  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
Kalb.  As  it  was  determined  to  make  an  extreme 
effort,  congress  sent  General  Gates  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  of  the  south,  and 
on  the  25th  of  July  Gates  reached  the  camp  in 
North  Carolina,  and  on  the  27th  he  put  the  army 
in  motion.  In  consequence  of  these  movements 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  commanded  the  advanced  de- 
tachments of  the  British,  abandoned  several  out- 
posts and  concentrated  his  force  at  Camden. 
Here  he  was  joined  early  in  August  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  brought  a few  men  with  him  ; but 
still  the  entire  force  at  Camden  did  not  exceed 
2000  men.  After  some  skirmishing,  and  two 
attacks  on  detached  positions,  one  at  Rocky  Mount 
and  the  other  at  Hanging  Rock — both  conducted 
by  Colonel  Sumter,  assisted  by  Lisle,  and  both 
unsuccessful — Gates,  with  a force  of  6000  men, 
moved  forward  to  Camden  with  a full  assurance 
of  victory.  Instead  of  retreating  or  waiting  for 
him,  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  advanced  some  miles 
to  meet  him ; and  on  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of 
August  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies 
rather  unexpectedly  met,  and  tired  upon  each  other 
in  the  dark.  But  both  were  presently  halted  and 
formed  into  line,  and  the  tiring  ceased  ns  if  by 
mutual  consent.  The  two  generals  had  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  the  dawn  of  day.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  Cornwallis  discovered  that  the  ground 
which  lie  occupied  was  exceedingly  favourable, 
and  such  as  to  render  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  enemy  of  less  consequence.  Two  swamps 
secured  his  flanks  and  narrowed  the  ground  in 
his  front  by  wrhich  Gates  must  advance.  The 
royal  army  now  formed  in  two  lines,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions  under  I>ord  Raw  don  and 
Colonel  Webster,  with  two  three- pounders  and  two 
six-pounders;  the  second  consisting  of  the  71st 
regiment  with  two  six-pounders,  and  of  some 
squadrons  of  horse.  Gates's  arrangement  was 
nearly  the  same.  But  he  made  some  movements 
on  his  left  as  if  intending  a change  of  disposition ; 
and,  seizing  the  moment,  Cornwallis  ordered 
Colonel  Webster  to  advance  and  charge  the  enemy 
on  their  left.  This  order  was  executed  with  so 
much  spirit  that  the  Virginia  militia,  which  chiefly 
composed  Gates's  left,  threw  down  their  loaded 
muskets  and  fled  from  the  field  without  firing 
them,  and  their  example  was  presently  followed 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Carolina  division, 
which  formed  Gates's  centre.  The  American 
sccund  line  or  reserve  was  now'  brought  into  action ; 
and  Gates,  riding  after  his  militia,  endeavoured  to 
rally  them— but  all  in  vain ; the  militia-men  ran 
on  like  a torrent,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves 
through  the  woods  in  every  direction.  Gates,  be- 
lieving that  all  was  lost,  never  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  but,  accompanied  by  only  a few 
friends,  fled  to  Charlotte,  about  SO  miles  off.  On 
the  side  of  the  Americans  none  fought  or  behaved 
like  men  except  two  brigndcs  of  regular  troops, 
who  were  left  under  Kalb  without  support  and 
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without  orders  what  to  do.  Kalb  had  some  artillery, 
of  which  he  made  good  use  when  Lord  Rawdon 
advanced  to  charge  him : he  kept  his  gTound  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sustained 
more  than  one  bayonet  charge  without  yielding  an 
inch;  but  Kalb  himself  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
and  then  his  men  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions, 
being  pursued  by  Cornwallis’s  cavalry,  who  fol- 
lowed them  all  the  way  to  Hanging  Rock,  or  nearly 
22  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  action.  Never  was 
victory  more  complete.  All  Gates's  corps  were 
broken  and  scattered,  and  of  his  6000  men  it 
would  have  been  difficult  that  evening  to  have  col- 
lected 60  on  any  one  point,  except  as  prisoners 
in  the  British  camp.  The  militia  had  fled  too 
soon  and  too  fast  to  lose  many  lives  or  to  leave 
many  prisoners  ; but  between  800  and  900  Ame- 
ricans were  killed  in  the  action  and  in  the  pursuit, 
and  about  1000  were  taken,  of  whom  many  were 
wounded.  Kalb's  wounds  proved  mortal.  Gates 
lost  all  his  baggage  and  camp  equipage,  many 
stands  of  colours,  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions 
collected  in  1 50  waggons.  The  loss  of  the  British 
amounted  to  about  70  killed  and  250  wounded,  the 
greatest  loss  being  sustained  by  the  33rd  regiment 
under  Webster  and  the  volunteers  of  Ireland  under 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  borne  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  the  action.*  •*  The  road  for  some  miles,*' 
says  Stedman,  “ was  strewed  with  the  American 
wounded  and  killed,  who  had  been  overtaken  in 
the  pursuit.  The  number  of  dead  horses,  broken 
waggons,  and  baggage,  scattered  on  the  road, 
formed  a perfect  scene  of  horror  and  confusion : 
the  arms,  knapsacks,  and  accoutrements  found 
were  innumerable ; such  was  the  terror  and  dis- 
may of  the  Americans.  The  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  exceeded  the  number  of 
British  regular  troops  in  the  action  by  at  least 
300.”  The  American  prisoners  and  wounded 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.  Con- 
gress, who  had  dispatched  Gates  with  the  confident 
assurance  that  the  •*  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,”  as  he 
was  called,  would  prove  the  saviour  of  the  south, 
were  greatly  cast  down,  and,  in  their  dejection, 
began  to  discover  that  Gates  was  not  a very  wise 
or  very  great  general,  and  that  Washington  was 
right  in  affirming,  as  he  still  continued  to  do,  that 
militia  regiments  were  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  a contest  with  regular  troops.  Bui  not  even 
Washington  could  have  expected  such  shameless 
pusillanimity  as  had  been  shown  in  this  affair. 
When  Gates  began  his  flight  Colonel  Sumter 
(the  American  Tarleton)  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Wateree,  with  the  intention  of  striking  into  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina.  After  the  battle,  Corn- 
wallis detached  Tarleton  with  some  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  to  intercept  and  cut  off  the  ad- 
venturous partisan.  Sumter,  warned  of  Gates’s 
defeat,  had  begun  his  retreat  towards  North 
Carolina,  and  was  within  a few  hours'  march  of 
a friendly  settlement,  and  thought  himself  already 
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out  of  danger,  when  Tarleton  fell  upon  him,  be- 
fore hia  men  could  arm  or  mount.  He  loat  150 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  300  in 
prisoners,  all  his  stores,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
artillery,  and  1000  stand  of  arms.  Tarleton  had 
moved  so  rapidly  that  he  had  left  half  of  his  de- 
tachment behind  him,  overpowered  with  heat  and 
fatigue.  He  made  his  attack  with  only  100  dra- 
goons and  60  of  the  light  infantry ; and  the  only 
loss  he  sustained  amounted  to  nine  killed  and  six 
wounded.  Most  of  Sumter’s  people  were  militia. 
]>ord  Cornwallis  now  sent  again  emissaries  into 
North  Carolina  to  assure  the  royalists  that  he  would 
march  into  their  country  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
up  some  necessary  supplies  from  Charlestown,  and 
to  invite  them  to  fly  to  arms  and  seize  the  most 
violent  of  their  persecutors,  with  all  the  magazines 
and  stores  collected  for  the  use  of  the  republican 
army.  But  before  he  began  his  march  he  gave 
some  examples  of  severity.  The  estates  of  all 
those  who  had  broken  their  parole  or  their  oath, 
and  who  had  left  the  province,  were  ordered  to  be 
sequestered : a commissioner  was  appointed  to 
seize  upon  them,  and,  after  an  allowance  for  the 
support  of  the  wives  and  families  of  such  delin- 
quents, the  residue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
estates  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service. 
Instant  death  was  denounced  against  those  who, 
after  taking  protections  and  accepting  service  under 
the  British  government,  should  _ desert ; and,  to 
show  that  this  would  not  remain,  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  a mere  threat,  he  hanged  some  few  of  the 
South  Carolina  militia  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
battle  near  Camden  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
British  protections  in  their  pockets : and  as,  by  let- 
ters found  upon  some  of  the  officers  of  Gates’s  army, 
it  was  discovered  that  sundry  persons  of  superior 
rank,  who  had  been  prisoners  upon  parole  in  Charles- 
town, had  been  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  put  on  board  the  prison. ships. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Cornwallis  began  his 
march  from  Camden  into  the  back  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  while  Major  Ferguson,  with  a corps  of 
American  loyal  militia,  was  toadvance  right  through 
the  country  towards  the  frontiers  of  Virginia, 
and  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry  and  the  light  infan- 
try to  pursue  an  intermediate  course.  For  some 
time  all  went  on  well,  and  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Tarleton  having  effected  a junction  with 
the  chief  division  of  the  army,  Cornwallis  took 
possession  of  Charlotte.  There  was  hardly  any 
lighting ; but  the  patroles  and  couriers  were  fre- 
quently shut  at  and  killed  from  behind  trees,  and 
the  foraging  parties  were  generally  thinned  by 
American  rifles,  fired  by  men  who  lay  in  ambush 
and  then  fled  into  the  woods.  Cornwallis  was  pre- 
paring to  advance  farther  into  North  Carolina, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Fergu- 
son had  been  defeated  and  killed,  and  the  Ame- 
rican royalists  with  him  cut  to  pieces  or  made  pri- 
soners, by  an  overwhelming  force  of  hardy  moun- 
taineers from  the  extreme  western  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia und  North  Carolina,  and  wild  and  fierce  men 


from  Kentucky  and  other  settlements  westward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  who  were  in  good  part 
mounted  on  fleet  hurscs,  and  urmed  with  rifles.  The 
victors  hanged  on  the  spot  ten  of  their  prisoners, 
and  treated  the  rest  with  abominable  cruelty.  In 
consequence  of  this  reverse  Lord  Comwullis  fell 
back  upon  South  Carolina.  It  was  a difficult  and 
disastrous  retreat: — it  rained  for  several  days  with- 
out intermission,  the  roads  were  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water,  the  men  had  no  tents  and  very  little 
food — sometimes  they  had  beef  and  no  bread,  at 
other  times  bread  and  no  beef— for  five  days  they 
hud  nothing  but  Indian  corn,  which  they  collected 
as  it  stood  in  the  field.  Lord  Cornwallis  fell  sick 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
retreat  to  Lord  Rawdon,  who,  as  upon  every  other 
occasion  in  this  miserable  war,  behaved  with  great 
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energy  and  no  inconsiderable  military  skill.  At 
the  end  of  the  retreat  the  army  was  obliged  to  ford 
the  Catawba  River,  where  it  was  600  yards  wide, 
and  in  some  parts  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.  On  the 
20th  of  October  they  took  up  a position  between 
Camden,  the  point  from  which  they  had  started, 
and  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  Cornwallis  waited 
there  for  the  arrival  of  General  Leslie,  who  had 
been  detached  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  penetrate 
into  Virginia,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Corn- 
wallis, but  who  was  now  ordered  round  by  sea 
to  Charlestown.  While  the  main  body  remained 
near  Camden,  Tarleton,  with  his  usual  flying 
column,  drove  back  an  enterprising  partisan 
named  Marion,  and  gave  another  defeat  to  his  old 
adversary  Sumter,  who  was  so  badly  wounded  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  field.  General  Gates  was 
superseded  by  General  Greene,  whom  Washington 
would  have  sent  to  the  south  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  Greene  found  himself  in  no  condition  to 
advance  into  South  Carolina,  and,  as  Cornwallis 
was  too  weak  to  act  on  the  offensive,  the  campaign 
in  the  south  was  ended  for  the  year. 

On  the  side  of  New  York  a variety  of  uncon- 
nected petty  enterprises  had  been  undertaken 
during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
Charlestown.  The  winter  had  been  unusually 
severe : the  rivers  from  Virginia  northward  had 
been  frozen  up  for  nearly  three  months,  and  even 
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the  arms  of  the  sea  had  been  in  many  places  pass- 
able upon  the  ice.  By  the  middle  of  January  the 
part  of  the  Hudson  called  the  North  River,  which 
forms  the  greatest  natural  defence  of  New  York, 
was  so  completely  covered  with  thick  ice,  that  the 
largest  army  with  the  heaviest  artillery  and  bag- 
gage might  have  crossed  it  with  ease.  By  this 
intense  frost  the  communication  between  the  city 
and  the  sea  was  cut  off,  the  ships  of  war  that 
remained  for  the  defence  of  the  garrison  and  all 
the  other  vessels  being  frozen  in  and  immoveable. 
Knyphausen,  who  expected  that  Washington 
would  avail  himself  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances to  attack  with  his  whole  force,  made  every 
preparation  in  his  power  to  receive  him  : he  landed 
all  the  seamen  from  the  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, and  formed  them  into  companies,  and  he 
embodied  the  inhabitants,  who  took  their  turn  of 
duty  with  the  regular  troops  and  the  royal  militia. 
But  Washington  was  not  in  a state  to  attempt  any- 
thing so  bold  and  important : his  army  had  been 
weakened  by  draughts  made  upon  it  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  south  ; he  had  scarcely  bread  or  clothes, 
or  blankets  for  the  men  that  remained  with  him  ; 
and  not  only  discontent  but  open  mutiny  began  to 
reign  in  his  camp.  Much  of  this  misery  arose 
from  the  desultory  but  destructive  expeditions  of 
the  British  in  the  preceding  year  against  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  but  much  also  was  attributable 
to  the  neglect  and  to  the  errors  of  congress,  and 
still  more  to  the  destruction  of  their  credit,  and 
the  general  refusal  of  their  paper  money.  If 
Washington  had  not  resorted  to  a system  of  forced 
supplies,  his  weak  army  must  have  gone  to  their 
homes  or  have  perished  of  famine.  In  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  a good  booty  in  provisions,  and  sur- 
prising the  garrison  there,  he  detached  Lord  Stir- 
ling to  Staten  Island.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  January  Stirling  crossed  over  the  ice  from  the 
Jersey  shore,  surprised  a small  post,  and  made  a 
few  prisoners ; but  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  quit 
the  island  and  run  back  over  the  ice ; and  in  his 
retreat  he  lost  some  of  his  own  men,  who  served 
to  exchange  for  the  prisoners  he  hud  taken.  In 
the  month  of  February  the  English  from  New 
York  made  an  ice-march,  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  a post  at  Young’s  house,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  White  Plains.  It  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  but  ended  in  complete  success ; 
for,  though  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their 
artillery  behind  them  buried  in  snow,  the  post  was 
stormed  and  carried,  40  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
and  90,  including  the  lieutenant-colonel,  com- 
mandant of  the  district,  were  made  prisoners. 
Meanwhile  Washington’s  distresses  and  the  loss 
of  credit  of  congress  continued  on  the  increase. 
There  were  whole  days  on  which  that  general  had 
no  bread  or  biscuit  to  give  his  men  : the  supplies 
of  forage  had  failed,  and  a gTeat  proportion  of  his 
horses  had  perished  or  been  rendered  unfit  for 
service.  There  were  no  funds  or  credit  to  procure 
others,  and  his  quarter-master-general  was  unable 
to  transport  provisions  from  remote  magazines 
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into  camp.  “ This  circumstance,”  says  Wash- 
ington’s best  biographer,  “ reduced  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  painful  necessity  of  calling 
on  the  patriotism  of  private  citizens,  under  the 
penalty  of  a military  impressment  should  a volun- 
tary contribution  be  refused,  for  those  means  of 
conveyance  which  the  government  could  not  sup- 
ply”*— which  means  that  private  individuals  were 
invited  to  furnish  horses,  waggons,  &c.,  and  were 
told  that  if  they  did  not  send  them  voluntarily 
they  would  he  taken  by  force.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  officers  of  the  Jersey  brigade,  long  with- 
out pay  and  incumbered  with  debts,  had  delivered 
a remonstrance,  declaring  that  unless  their  com- 
plaints were  attended  to  within  three  days  they 
must  be  considered  as  having  resigned  their  com- 
missions. Washington  implored  them  to  renounce 
this  dangerous  resolution,  or  at  least  to  bear  up  a 
little  longer  under  their  privations  and  difficulties. 
His  personal  influence  was  great — greater  perhaps 
than  was  ever  obtained  by  a man  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances ; — but  the  officers  did  not  extend  to  the 
legislature  the  high  respect,  the  veneration,  they 
entertained  for  the  commander-in-chicf.  “At 
length,”  said  they,  “ we  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  legislature.  Reason  and  experience  forbid 
that  we  should  have  any.  Few  of  us  have  private 
fortunes ; many  have  families,  who  are  already 
suffering  everything  that  can  be  received  from  an 
ungrateflil  country.  Are  we  then  to  suffer  all  the 
inconveniences,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  a military 
life,  while  our  wives  and  our  children  are  perishing 
for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home  ? . . . 
We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  excellency  that  we 
have  the  highest  sense  of  your  ability  and  virtue  ; 
that  executing  your  orders  has  ever  given  us  plea- 
sure ; that  we  love  the  service  and  love  our  coun- 
try ; but,  when  that  country  gets  so  lost  to  virtue 
and  justice  as  to  forget  to  support  its  servants,  it 
then  becomes  their  duty  to  retire  from  its  service.” 
Compelled  by  their  terrors  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  at  last  made  a financial  effort,  and  furnished 
the  suffering  officers  with  some  part  of  their  arrears. 
But  similar  complaints  were  continually  recurring 
among  other  portions  of  the  army.  For  a long 
time  Washington’s  earnest  remonstrances  met 
with  little  attention  from  the  civil  patriots  sitting 
in  congress,  who,  suffering  no  positive  privations 
themselves,  seem  to  have  entertained  a notion  that 
the  power  of  endurance  of  the  soldiery  was  bound- 
less : but  at  last  a committee  of  three  was  sent  to 
Washington’s  camp,  and  these  civilians  reported 
that  the  army  had  received  no  pay  for  five  months ; 
that  everything  was  wanting ; that  every  depart- 
ment of  tiic  army  was  pennyless,  and  had  not  even 
the  shadow  of  credit  left;  and,  finally,  that  the 
patience  of  the  soldiers,  tried  by  long  and  compli- 
cated sufferings,  was  on  the  point  of  being  wholly 
exhausted.  Congress  then  passed  a resolution 
declaring  that  it  would  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  original  pny  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  and 
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that  the  entire  pay  should  be  finally  made  good. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  wanted  hard  dollars  in 
hand,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  paper  promises, 
and  the  less  so  as  they  doubted  the  ability  of  con- 
gress  to  perform  those  promises.  On  the  25th  of 
May  two  Connecticut  regiments  paraded  under 
arras,  declaring  that  they  would  either  return  home 
or  obtain  subsistence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Although  the  men  of  Washington's  other  regiments 
did  not  actually  join  the  mutineers,  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  suppress  the  mutiny.  By  grent 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  by  the 
timely  appearance  of  a brigade  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  leaders  were  secured  and  the  two  regiments 
brought  back  to  their  duty.  But  Washington  and 
the  whole  staff  were  alarmed  by  the  temper  of 
the  men,  and  the  loud  complaints  proceeding 
from  every  one  of  the  regiments,  who  declared  that 
their  sufferings  were  too  great  to  be  borne — that 
they  wanted  immediate  relief,  and  must  have  some 
present  substantial  recompense  for  their  services.* 
A paper  moreover  was  found  in  the  camp,  which 
apparently  had  been  brought  in  from  New  York, 
containing  sundry  arguments  and  representations 
to  induce  the  men  to  abandon  a cause  which  was 
desperate,  and  incompetent  and  dishonest  leaders 
who  left  them  to  starve.  No  other  man  in  America 
rould  have  prevailed  over  these  discontents  of  the 
array;  and  any  other  general  would  have  quar- 
relled long  before  with  congress ; but  Washington, 
with  marvellous  temper  and  forbearance,  continued 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  the  feelings  of  affection 
and  devotedness  with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
officers  and  men  preserved  the  weak  army  from 
dissolution.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted — and 
Washington  himself  admitted  the  fact — that  with- 
out the  pecuniary  and  other  aids  now  coming  from 
France  the  hope  of  the  republicans  was  altogether 
forlorn.  Encouraged  by  reports  of  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  American  troops,  and  of  the  dis- 
contents of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  harrowed  and  impoverished  by  a continual 
repetition  of  impressments  and  forced  levies, 
General  Knyphausen  detached  a considerable  force 
under  Brigadiers  Mathew  and  Stirling,  who  landed 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  and  early  next  morning  marched  up 
the  country  towards  Springfield.  But  they  were 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  the  people 
joining  them  ; they  were  attacked  in  a loose  bush- 
fighting manner  by  the  militia,  mixed  with  bodies 
of  regulars,  whom  Washington  had  detached  in 
that  direction  ; and  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Elizabethtown.  It  was  a few  days  after 
this  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from  Charles- 
town. He  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  move- 
ment which  Knyphausen  had  ordered ; but,  as  the 
troops  were  there,  and  as  Washington  had  come 
down  to  the  hills  near  Springfield  to  protect  the 
Jerseys,  he  resolved  to  attempt  bringing  him  to 
action.  Deceived  by  some  feints  made  by  the 
British,  Washington  marched  towards  Pompton 
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to  defend  West  Point,  leaving  General  Greene  at 
Springfield.  Clinton,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
moved  right  on  to  Springfield  in  two  columns,  and 
entirely  defeated  Greene  before  Washington  could 
get  back  to  his  assistance.  The  British  then  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
But  Washington  could  not  be  brought  to  action, 
and  Clinton,  who  expected  every  hour  the  arrival 
of  the  French  armament,  withdrew  from  the 
Jerseys  and  passed  over  to  New  York  on  the  25th 
of  June.  In  the  mean  time  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, the  forerunner  of  good  news,  had  arrived 
at  Washington's  head  quarters  with  the  assurance 
that  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  sending  a con- 
siderable land  force  as  well  as  fleet  to  co  operate 
in  the  United  States.  The  intelligence  gave  new’ 
life  and  hope  to  congress  and  the  several  state 
legislatures,  and  extraordinary  efforts  were  made 
to  raise  and  procure  money  in  order  to  give  the 
army  some  appearance  of  respectability  before  the 
arrival  of  their  French  allies.  There  were  no 
longer  any  jealous  murmurs  as  to  the  admission  of 
these  foreign  troops,  for  nearly  every  man  felt 
that  without  their  assistance  the  struggle  was,  at 
least  for  the  present,  next  to  hopeless.  Bills  were 
drawn  on  Franklin  and  Jay  at  Paris,  and  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  demanded  from  the  states  of  the 
union  within  thirty  days.  The  several  state  legis- 
latures'passed  laws  and  did  what  they  could  ; but 
the  money  came  in  slowly ; and,  as  late  as  the  end  of 
June,  Washington's  army  were  shoeless  and  shirt- 
less. On  the  13th  of  July  the  anxiously  expected 
French  armament  arrived  at  Rhode  Island : it 
consisted  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  some  frigates, 
and  a number  of  transports,  having  on  board  tiOOO 
veteran  troops ; the  fleet  being  commanded  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Ternay,  and  the  troops  by  the  Count 
dc  Rocliambeau,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years*  war, 
and  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Minden.  To 
obviate  the  quarrels  about  rank  and  precedence, 
which  had  rnged  so  fiercely  between  M.  Suffrein 
and  the  American  commanders — possibly  the  latter 
might  have  been  found  less  punctilious  now — 
Washington  received  a commission  from  Louis 
XVI.  as  a lieutenant-general  of  France ; and,  as  the 
French  troops  were  to  be  considered  as  auxiliaries, 
they  were  to  cede  the  post  of  honour  to  the  Ame- 
ricans, Count  de  Rocliambeau  placing  himself 
under  the  American  commander-in-chief.  Wash- 
ington hastened  to  welcome  the  count ; an  inter- 
change of  the  warmest  professions  of  esteem, 
friendship,  and  confidence  took  place  between  the 
French  and  the  Americans,  and,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Washington,  his  officers,  as  a sym- 
bol of  affection,  engrafted  on  the  American  cock- 
ade, which  was  black,  the  white  cockade  of 
France.  Some  perceptible  differences,  how- 
ever, arose  at  once : the  Americans  thought  that 
the  French  had  come  over  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  French  complained  that  the  American  army 
were  not  ready  to  co-operate,  late  as  it  was.  Wash- 
ington pressed  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  New 
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York  ; but  this  could  not  be  attempted  without  a 
decided  superiority  at  sea;  and  before  anything 
could  be  done  Admiral  Graves  arrived  at  Sandy 
Hook,  and  gave  that  superiority  to  the  British. 
De  Teroay  found  himself  blockaded  in  Newport 
harbour  and  unable  to  move;  but  Rochambeau 
had  so  fortified  himself  on  that  island  that  he  could 
not  be  well  attucked  by  any  force  that  Clinton 
could  spare  from  New  York.  Yet  while  de  Ter- 
nay  lay  inactive  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
the  Count  de  Guichcn  with  another  and  much 
stronger  fleet,  consisting  both  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  8000  men 
and  proceeded  to  Huntington  Bay,  in  the  Sound, 
intending  an  attack  upon  Rochambeau  if  a landing 
could  be  effected,  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with 
the  fleet,  sailed  round  Long  Island  in  order  to 
co-operate  by  sea.  But  the  English  admiral,  on 
a near  view  of  the  French  fleet,  thought  it  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  assailed  ; some  disagreements 
broke  out  between  him  and  Clinton,  and,  during 
their  absence  from  New  Y'ork,  Washington,  who 
had  been  greatly  reinforced,  suddenly  passed  the 
North  River  and  approached  King’s  Bridge  ns  if 
intending  an  attack  on  New  York  ; and  thus  Clin- 
ton thought  himself  compelled  to  return  for  the 
protection  of  that  city.  Arbuthuot  remained  to 
block  up  the  French  flept,  and  as  soon  us  Clinton 
returned  to  New  York  Washington  retreated  to 
his  old  positions.  It  was  evident  that  little  could 
be  done  or  attempted  by  the  allies  during  this 
campaign,  for  by  this  time  it  was  known  that  the 
combined  fleet  under  de  Guichen  was  not  likely 
to  make  the  coast  of  America  this  year,  and  there- 
fore that  the  naval  superiority  must  remain  with 
the  British.* 

The  operations  'of  the  great  hostile  fleets  had 
been  confined  to  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, sailing  from  Gibraltar,  reached  St.  Lucie  on 
the  27th  of  March,  and,  having  joined  Admiral 
Hyde  Parker,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a re- 
spectable fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-two  sail  of  the 
line  and  six  frigates.  The  French  admiral,  de 
Guichen,  had  been  for  several  days  parading  in 
sight  of  St.  Lucie,  and  had  only  quitted  that  water 
a few  hours  before  Rodney’s  arrival,  to  retire  to 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique.  On  the  2nd  of 
April  Rodney  with  his  whole  force  appeared  off 
Fort  Royal  and  continued  there  for  two  days  offer- 
ing the  enemy  battle.  But,  as  de  Guichen  did  not 
choose  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  as  he  was  too 
advantageously  posted  to  be  attacked  at  his  anchor- 
age, Rodney  returned  to  St.  Lucie,  leaving  some 
fast-sailing  vessels  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  de  Guichen 
put  to  sea.  Rodney,  warned  of  the  fact,  put  out 
after  him  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  On  the 
evening  of  the  10th  the  British  were  near  enough 
to  count  the  French  fleet,  which  then  consisted  of 
twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  a 
lugger,  and  ti  cutter.  Night  coming  on,  Rodney 
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formed  his  fleet  into  the  line  of  battle  a-head, 
keeping  sight  of  the  enemy,  who,  by  their  ma- 
noeuvres, seemed  to  wish  to  avoid  fighting.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th  the  wind  favoured  the 
British,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.  Rodney,  under  a press  of  sail,  neared  the 
French,  and  a little  before  the  hour  of  noon  he 
threw  out  his  signal  for  every  ship  to  bear  down 
and  attack  the  rear  of  the  French  as  closely  as  she 
could,  in  order  to  break  their  line  and  beat  them 
in  parts.  But  several  captains  w ho  had  not  be- 
haved very  well  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent  were 
not  sufficiently  obedient  to  this  signal : the  spirit 
of  political  party  reigned  in  the  fleet;  Rodney 
was  hated  or  envied  as  a Tory  and  a friend  of  mi- 
nisters, and  other  feelings  of  jealousy  or  irritation 
checked  the  efforts  of  men  who  did  not  want  cou- 
rage, but  who  were  sufficiently  destitute  of  prin- 
ciple and  patriotism  to  permit  these  base  motives 
to  interfere  with  their  duty.  Meanwhile  Rodney, 
in  the  * Sandw  ich,’  came  to  close  quarters  with 
the  French,  and  began  a tremendous  lire  about 
one  o’clock,  repeating  his  signals  to  his  captains 
to  follow  his  example.  But  several  ships  con- 
tinued at  a cautious  distance,  and  the  admiral  was 
left  to  contend  for  some  time  with  three  French 
ships  of  the  line.  Having  beaten  de  Guichen’s 
ship  fairly  out  of  the  line,  and  having  compelled 
two  others  to  bear  away,  he  had  fully  succeeded  in 
his  plan  of  breaking  the  line  or  separating  the 
French  fleet  into  two  unequal  parts  ; and,  if  his  in- 
feriors in  command  had  done  what  they  ought,  the 
exploit  performed  two  years  later  upon  Count  de 
Grssse  would  have  been  achieved  this  day.  But 
only  five  or  six  of  Rodney’s  captains  exerted  them- 
selves ; the  French  were  allowed  time  to  haul  off 
after  their  admiral  and  re-form  their  line ; and 
then  de  Guichen,  who  had  not  wished  to  fight  at 
all,  stood  away  with  the  whole  fleet  under  a press 
of  sail.  The  ‘ Sandwich,*  Rodney’s  ship,  was  in 
no  condition  to  pursue,  for  she  had  sustained  so 
much  damage  in  her  unequal  action,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  be  kept  above  water.* 
On  the  whole  this  was  a day  disgraceful  to  the 
British  navy.  The  slight  inferiority  of  force  ought 
not  to  have  weighed  w ith  any  of  the  captains,  and 
when  Rodney's  grand  idea  was  actually  worked 
out,  and  the  French  line  broken,  the  destruction 
of  the  greater  part  of  de  Guichen’s  fleet  was  ine- 
vitable, and  a work  of  comparative  ease,  if  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  had  attended  to  the 
often- repeated  signal.  In  his  dispatches  Rodney 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  captains  as  it  deserved ; 
but  the  admiralty  thought  it  proper  or  prudent  to 
suppress  the  passage.  In  his  private  letters  to 
his  wife  he  complained  moBt  bitterly.  In  the  end, 
however,  one  of  his  captains  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial  and  broken ; and  gradually  the  other 
commanders  were  brought  to  a better  sense  of 
their  duty.  Perhaps  not  one  of  these  men  could 
be  accused  of  any  deficiency  in  courage  and  enter- 
prise ; but  the  madness  of  faction  had  got  among 
9 Schombcrg,  Nav.  Chros- 
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them.  A*  de  Guichen  hail  disappeared  Rodney 
made  every  possible  effort  to  refit  the  ships  that  had 
been  disabled,  and  to  put  a better  spirit  into  those 
which  had  kept  aloof  during  the  heat  of  the  action. 
On  the  20th  he  again  got  sight  of  the  French,  and 
pursued  them  for  three  successive  days  without 
effect.  Their  object  was  to  make  Fort  Royal  Bay, 
in  Martinique,  where  alone  they  could  conveni- 
ently repair  their  ships,  some  of  whi  h had  been 
cruelly  battered  in  the  action,  particularly  by  the 
• Sandwich.’  Rodney,  however,  succeeded  in 
cutting  them  off  from  Martinique ; and,  rather 
than  risk  another  engagement,  de  Guichen  took 
shelter  under  Guadaloupe.  Rodney  then  returned 
to  St.  Lucie  to  refit  and  to  land  his  wounded.  He 
had  lost  about  120  in  killed,  and  his  wounded 
amounted  to  about  350.  I)e  Guichen  had  suffered 
far  more  severely.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  hostile 
fleets  again  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  sea,  lie- 
tween  St.  Lucie  and  Martinique.  De  Guichen 
avoided  coming  to  a general  action,  and  his  ships, 
being  superior  in  sailing  qualities,  were  enabled  to 
tantalise  the  English  with  near  approaches  and 
sudden  retreats.  Twice,  however,  the  van  of  the 
French  ventured  too  near  and  were  brought  under 
Rodney’s  guns  to  their  manifest  disadvantage.  On 
the  2ist  the  French  were  again  out  of  sight,  and, 
having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  at  last  got 
into  tiic  long-deaired  harbour  of  Fort  Royal.  Rod- 
ney, full  of  anxious  thoughts,  ran  into  Barbadoei, 
being  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  fleet  from 
Spain  to  join  the  French.  Having  improved  the 
condition  of  hit  own  fleet  as  much  as  tiro  short- 
ness of  time  would  permit,  he  left  Barhadoes,  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  tire  Spaniards  on  their 
route  to  Martinique,  and  destroying  them  before 
the  French  should  he  apprized  of  their  fate.  But 
the  cautious  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Joseph  Solano, 
instead  of  tailing  direct  to  Martinique,  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  stopped  short  at  Guadaloupe,  and 
dispatched  a frigate  to  inform  de  Guichen  of  his 
whereabout.  The  French  admiral  immediately 
sailed  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  and,  keeping 
to  leeward  of  the  islands,  joined  Solano,  who  had 
brought  with  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  several 
frigates,  and  a swarm  of  transports,  containing 
from  10,000  to  12,000  land  troops  and  a consi- 
derable tram  of  artillery.  Before  this  vast  supe- 
riority of  force  Rodney  w as  obliged  to  retire  ; anil 
he  retreated  with  the  sad  conviction  that  the 
French  and  Spaniards  united  must  be  strong 
enough  to  capture  every  British  island  in  those 
seas.  But  the  Spaniards  had  so  overcrowded  their 
transports,  and  had  been  so  careless  of  the  health 
of  their  men,  that  a terrible  sickness  broke  out 
among  them,  and  extended  its  ravages  to  the 
French  fleet.  The  men  perished  by  scores  and 
then  by  hundreds  in  a day.  In  order  to  check  the 
frightful  mortality,  u was  agreed  to  land  toe  troops 
and  part  of  the  seamen ; and  to  this  end  the  com- 
bined fleet  proceeded  to  Fort  Royal  Bay,  in  Mar- 
tinique, where  some  time  was  consumed,  and 
where  tierce  dissensions  and  old  national  animo- 


sities broke  out  between  the  French  and  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  commanders,  moreover,  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  line  of  operations  to  he  pur- 
sued. All  these  circumstances  saved  Jamaica 
and  our  other  islands,  -mid  condemned  the  Ame- 
ricans, de  Ternay,  Rochamheau,  and  all  the 
French  serving  in  America,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  ardent  hopes  of  a prompt  co-opera- 
tion, On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  the  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  out  of  Fmt  Royal  Bay  without 
making  signals  >r  showing  lights,  and  directed 
their  course  to  St.  Domingo.  Here,  to  all  appear- 
ance sorry  that  they  had  ever  met,  they  separated, 
de  Guichen  returning  to  Europe  with  the  home- 
ward-bound convoy  from  the  French  sugar  islands, 
mid  .Solano  w ith  the  Spanish  fleet  proceeding  to 
the  Havannah  to  assist  in  the  military  operations 
which  his  countrymen  were  carrying  on  in  Florida. 
Rodney,  having  detached  part  of  his  force  to 
Jamaica,  set  sail  for  New  York  with  eleven  ship* 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  The  news  of  his  ap- 
proach ami  of  the  retreat  of  de  Guichen  overthrow- 
all  the  plans  of  Washington,  de  Ternay,  and 
Rochamheau.  To  concert  some  new  scheme  of 
operation,  these  commanders  had  a personal  inter- 
view, upon  the  21st  of  September,  at  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut.  But,  under  circumstances  so  discou- 
raging, neither  Washington  nor  Rochamheau 
knew  what  to  propose,  and  all  the  visions  of  hope 
which  had  been  raised  carlv  in  the  year  by  the 
favourable  dispositions  of  Spain,  the  combined 
force  in  the  West  Indies,  the  declaration  of  I’russia, 
and  the  armed  neutrality — “ acceded  to,”  says 
Washington,  “ by  other  powers  of  Europe  for  hu- 
miliating the  naval  pride  and  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain”— the  momentary  superiority  of  France  and 
Spain  at  sea  in  Europe,  the  Irish  claims  and  the 
English  disturbances,  now  seemed  vanishing  into 
thin  air,  and  Washington  himself  concluded  that 
his  campaign  must  this  year,  as  the  last,  end  in- 
actively and  ingloriously.* 

During  his  absence  at  Hartford  a plot  was  ma- 
tured which  had  well  nigh  multiplied  to  a fatal 
extent  his  embarrassments  and  difficulties.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  who  from  the  condition  of  a horse- 
dealer  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a major- 
general,  and  who  had  displayed  more  real  mili- 
tary genius  and  inspiration  than  all  the  gene- 
rals put  together,  American  or  English,  engaged 
in  this  war,  together  with  the  most  undaunted 
personal  courage,  had  conceived  himself  harshly 
used  by  congress,  and  had  opened  a secret  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  to  the  king’s  sen-ice  with  some  of 
the  troops  he  commanded,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  the  strong  and  important 
post  of  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  about  sixty 
miles  above  New  York,  which  he  was  then  occu- 
pying. In  order  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
wounds  he  had  received  in  various  battles,  and  to 
settle  some  long  ami  large  accounts  with  congress, 
Arnold  had  been  appointed  to  the  tranquil  post  of 
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military  governor  of  Philadelphia  as  soon  ns  the 
British  had  evacuated  that  city  in  1778.  There 
he  kept  open  house,  living  in  a most  sumptuous 
mnnner  ; and  his  lavish  hospitality  soon  came  to  be 
criticised  even  by  those  who  showed  no  reluctance 
to  partake  of  it.  This  train  of  life,  with  all  the 
costly  pnraphernalin  of  horses,  equipages,  and  ser- 
vants, soon  swelled  his  debts,  which  w ere  not  incon- 
siderable before.  As  eager  for  money  as  he  was 
lavish  in  spending  it,  he  entered  into  various  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  took  shares  in  several 
privateers : but  his  privateers  brought  him  no 
profit — his  genius  for  trade  was  not  equal  to  his 
genius  for  w ar,  or  circumstances  were  not  equally 
favourable  for  its  display, — and  everything  went 
wrong  and  plunged  him  still  deeper  in  debt. 
These  details  are  derived  from  unfriendly  sources — 
from  men  who  were  almost  maddened  by  his 
treachery  to  their  cause ; but  we  believe  it  must 
be  admitted  as  a proved  fact,  that  Arnold  was  an 
extravagant  and  unprincipled  man,  who  never  at 
any  time  of  his  life — not  even  when  shedding  his 
blood  like  water — acted  upon  a high  or  noble 
motive.  From  his  first  exploits  with  Ethan  Allen 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  his  wondrous  march  up 
the  Kennebec  River,  down  to  the  affair  of  Sara- 
toga, to  the  success  of  which  he  had  so  capitally 
contributed,  bis  life  had  been  a series  of  dashing 
exploits  and  incessant  exertions : his  claims  on  con- 
gress were  therefore  large,  and  possibly,  in  his  ima- 
gination and  self-appreciation,  were  illimitable.  But 
congress,  in  their  poverty,  refused  to  allow  him 
the  sums  of  money  he  claimed  for  his  past  ser- 
vices and  disbursements,  and  submitted  his  ac- 
counts to  the  revision  of  some  economical  and 
harsh  commissioners,  who  reduced  the  sum  total 
very  considerably.  Arnold  then  appealed  to  con- 
gress ; congress  appointed  a special  committee  to 
re-examine  the  accounts,  and  this  committee  ended 
by  declaring  that  the  commissioners  had  not  allowed 
too  little,  but  too  much,  and  that  Arnold’s  balance 
ought  to  be  reduced.  Hereupon  Arnold  gave  way 
to  bitter  complaints  of  ill  usage  and  ingratitude, 
attacking  sundry  members  of  congress  who  were 
rather  famed  for  exercising  a licence  of  speech 
themselves  than  for  patiently  enduring  it,  at  their 
own  cost,  in  others.  As  quickly  as  the  echo  in 
a proper  place  follows  the  original  sound,  accu- 
sations and  charges  were  got  up  in  thnt  legis- 
lature against  the  hot  and  incautious  general ; 
and  Arnold  was  soon  brought  before  a court- 
martial,  under  arrest,  to  answer  for  various 
frauds  and  peculations  on  the  funds  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  and  for  extortion  on  the  good 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  he  had  been 
living  and  revelling.  We  cannot  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  evidence  produced  against  him  on 
his  trial.  Arnold,  of  course,  maintained  that  it 
was  false  and  malicious,  invented  or  bought  by 
his  personal  enemies;  and  that  in  the  state  of 
faction  and  fury  in  which  men’s  minds  then  were, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  voice  of  justice  to  make 
itself  heard.  The  executive  government  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  exhibited  the  charges  against  him ; and 
the  court-martini  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  commander-in-chief — a sentence  which  cut 
the  more  deeply  ns  Arnold  considered  himself  far 
superior  as  a soldier  to  Washington,  and  fancied 
that  Washington  had  been  jealous  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired.  The  sentence,  however,  was  ap- 
proved by  congress  and  actually  carried  into  exe- 
cution. How,  after  this  blow  to  the  feelings  of  a 
man  who  was  known  to  be  excessively  proud  and 
excessively  resentful,  congress  and  Washington 
should  have  continued  to  employ  him  in  the  army, 
and  to  entrust  to  his  care  a place  of  vital  import- 
ance, passes  our  comprehension.  But  so  it  was ; 
the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  given  in 
January,  1779,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present 
summer  Arnold,  with  all  his  military  rank,  w as 
invested  w ith  the  command  of  West  Point  on  the 
Hudson,  upon  the  possession  of  which  depended 
all  direct  communication  between  the  northern  and 
middle  states.  Some  time  before  obtaining  this 
important  command  he  had  written  a letter  to 
Colonel  Robinson,  an  officer  on  Clinton’s  staff,  to 
intimate  that  his  political  principles  had  undergone 
a change,  and  that  it  was  now  his  heart’s  wish  to 
restore  himself  to  the  favour  of  his  king  by  some 
signal  service.  This  letter,  of  course,  opened  the 
way  to  a correspondence  with  the  British  coni- 
mandtr-in-chief,  who,  as  every  other  commander 
would  have  done,  encouraged  a disaffection  by 
which  lie  was  to  profit.  The  officer  of  most 
literary  acquirements  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  amiable  men  in  the  British  army,  was 
Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-general  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  Sir  Henry.  Poor  Andre,  who  had  not 
been  born  and  bred  a soldier,  scents  not  to  have 
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been  aware  that  such  services,  however  useful  or 
necessary,  are  not  coveted  by  officers  who  pique 
themselves  on  their  honour.  It  is  to  be  noted. 
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however,  tliat  he  was  bound  by  strong  ties  of  gra- 
titude and  affection  to  his  commander-in-chief, 
and  that  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise  Arnold 
would  naturally  require  the  agency  of  an  officer  of 
high  consideration,  and  in  the  close  confidence  of 
Clinton.  After  corresponding  for  some  time  with 
the  American  general  under  the  disguise  of  mer- 
cantile language  and  feigned  names,  Andrt?  un* 
dertook  to  confer  personally  with  Arnold  in  order 
to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a conclusion.  For  this 
purpose  he  repaired  on  board  the  * Vulture’  sloop 
of  war,  which  had  been  sent  up  the  river  to  a 
station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near 
as  to  excite  suspicion.  The  house  of  a Mr.  Smith, 
without  the  American  posts,  and  upon  what  was 
strictly  neutral  ground,  was  chosen  for  the  inter- 
view ; and  there,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the  2'2nd 
of  September,  while  Washington  was  conferring 
with  the  French  general,  Andrd  and  Arnold  met 
and  arranged  everything  for  the  delivery  of  West 
Point  to  the  British  on  the  Monday  following. 
Before  the  conference  ended  daylight  appeared ; 
and,  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  Arnold  proposed 
that  Andre  should  remuin  concealed  until  the 
return  of  darkness.  Andre  agreed  ; but,  it  is  said, 
refused  peremptorily  to  be  carried  within  the 
American  posts:  but  we  believe  that  he  had  no 
occasion  to  refuse,  and  that  no  such  proposal  was 
ever  made  by  Arnold,  who  could  have  no  possible 
motive  for  conducting  him  within  the  posts,  but 
the  strongest  reasons  in  the  world  to  keep  him  out 
of  sight.  They  continued  together  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  during  which  Arnold  placed  some 
necessary  papers  in  the  hands  of  Andre.  At  night 
when  Andre  went  down  to  the  hank  of  the  Hudson 
to  get  on  board  the  * Vulture*  sloop,  the  American 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  refused 
to  carry  him  back  : according  to  one  account  their 
suspicions  were  excited,  according  to  another  they 
objected  because  the  1 Vulture*  had  shifted  her  an- 
chorage during  the  day  in  consequence  of  a gun 
which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  shore  to  bear 
upon  her  without  the  knowledge  of  Arnold.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Andre  resolved  to  travel  to 
New  York  by  lund ; and  Arnold,  who  still  lin- 
gered at  the  house,  insisted  that  he  must  lay  aside 
his  English  uniform,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn 
under  a surtout,  and  put  on  plain  clothes,  in  order 
to  avoid  detection.  Andre  very  reluctantly  as- 
sented ; and  then,  with  a pass  from  Arnold,  autho- 
rizing him,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  to 
proceed  on  the  public  service  to  the  White  Plains, 
or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  and  with  Mr.  Smith 
for  his  guide,  the  major  took  the  road  for  New 
York.  When  he  reached  the  next  American  post 
he  found  himself  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent 
suspicion,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  to  remain  there  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  he  continued  his  journey,  and  Smith, 
having  conducted  him  within  view  of  the  English 
lines,  left  him  a little  below  Pine’s  Bridge,  a 
village  on  the  Croton.  Andrt*  rode  on  alone,  and 
by  virtue  of  Arnold’s  pass  he  had  passed  the  last 
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of  the  American  posts,  and  was  about  entering  the 
village  of  Jarrytown,  on  the  neutral  ground  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  with  the  agree- 
able feeling  that  all  danger  and  necessity  of 
disguise  were  over,  when  three  men,  who  had 
been  lurking  behind  some  bushes,  rushed  out  upon 
the  road  before  his  horse’s  head,  and  took  hold  of 
the  rein.  The  unfortunate  Andre  either  fancied, 
from  the  locality  and  its  nearness  to  New  York, 
that  they  were  royalists,  or  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  altogether : he  hastily  asked  the  men  whence 
they  were,  and,  being  answered  44  From  below,'* 
which  in  the  language  of  the  district  signified  from 
New  York,  and  suspecting  no  deception,  he  an- 
swered 44  So  am  I,”  This  was  quite  enough 
for  the.  Americans,  who  instantly  began  to  search 
his  person  for  papers.  Finding  out  his  mis- 
take too  late,  he  offered  them  a purse  of  gold 
and  his  watch  to  allow  him  to  pass  on ; but  the 
bribe  was  rejected,  and  no  attention  paid  to  his 
more  tempting  offer  of  getting  them  promotion 
in  the  British  army,  or  an  immense  reward  in 
money  from  government  if  they  would  accompany 
him  to  New  York.*  They  found  concealed  in  his 
boots  the  various  papers  which  Arnold  had  written, 
and  which  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of 
the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West  Point, 
and  a copy  of  some  interesting  statements  which 
had  lately  been  laid  before  a council  of  war  by 
General  Washington.  The  three  men,  who  be- 
longed to  the  republican.  New  York  militia,  im- 
mediately carried  him  before  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Jameson,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouting 
parties,  or  the  out-posts.  Andre’s  great  anxiety 
was  not  for  himself,  but  for  Arnold.  It  is 
said  that,  maintaining  his  assumed  character 
of  John  Anderson,  he  deceived  the  American 
colonel  and  induced  him  to  dispatch  an  ex- 
press to  Arnold  as  his  commanding  officer,  with 
the  intelligence  that  John  Anderson  was  stopped 
and  taken.  But  this  can  hardly  be  true  : if  the 
militia  men  were  not  acquainted  with  Arnold’s 
handwriting,  or  sensible  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
correspondence — and  we  suspect  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  shrewdness  of  these  men  to  charge 
them  with  any  such  ignorance — •Jameson  must  have 
known  the  writing  well,  and  have  been  fully  aware 
of  its  tendency,  and  to  what  a capital  extent  it  in- 
volved Arnold : therefore  if  Jameson  sent  an 
express  to  Arnold,  he  must  have  done  so  merely  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger  and  give  him  time  to 
escape.  But  it  appears  that  Jameson’s  express 
was  not  sent  to  Arnold  at  all,  hut  to  Washington  ; 
and  that  his  letter  announced  the  seizure  44  of 
several  interesting  and  important  papers,  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  General  Arnold and  we  arc 
inclined  to  believe  that  Andrd,  or  some  other 
person  interested  in  the  fate  of  Arnold,  found  means 
to  give  him  quick  notice  of  his  danger.  But,  how- 
ever warned,  Arnold  certainly  received  intelligence 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  just  in  time  to  permit 

• Tti<*  name*  of  these  me  a were  John  Paulding.  David  William*, 
and  Itaac  Vanwcrt. 
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him  to  make  his  escape,  and  only  a few  hours 
before  Washington  arrived  at  West  Point  from 
Connecticut.  He  instantly  took  a hurried  leave  of 
his  wife  and  infant  child,  left  his  wife  in  u swoon, 
mounted  the  horse  of  his  aide-de-camp,  which  was 
ready  saddled,  galloped  down  to  a part  of  the  river 
where  he  had  a barge  in  readiness,  and  rowed  off 
to  the  * Vulture*  sloop.  As  soon  as  Andre  thought 
that  he  was  out  of  danger  he  announced  his  own 
name  and  rank  in  the  British  army ; and,  with  more 
anxiety  for  his  military  honour  than  for  his  life,  he 
wrote  a letter  to  Washington,  to  secure  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  having  assumed  a mean 
character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest. 
44  The  request  I have  to  make  to  your  excellency,” 
said  he,  “ and  1 am  conscious  that  I address 
myself  well,  is,  that,  in  any  rigour  policy  may 
dictate,  a decency  of  conduct  towards  ine  may  mark 
that,  though  unfortunate,  I am  branded  with  nothing 
dishonourable;  as  no  motive  could  he  mine  but  the 
sti  vice  of  my  king,  and  ns  I w as  involuntarily  an 
impostor.**  He  then  mentioned  the  condition  of 
the  American  gentlemen  at  Charlestow  n,  w ho,  being 
either  on  parole  or  under  Lord  Cornwallis’s  pro- 
tection. had  engaged  in  a conspiracy  against  the 
British.  “ Though,”  said  he,  41  their  situation  is 
not  similar  to  mine,  they  are  objects  who  may  be 
sent  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the 
treatment  I receive  may  affect.”  The  letter  con* 
eluded  with  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  Washington’s  mind.  After  reinforcing 
the  garrison  of  West  Point  with  a strong  detach- 
ment from  his  army,  and  adopting  various  precau- 
tions which  he  deemed  necessary,  as  he  knew  not 
how  far  Arnold’s  disaffection  might  have  extended, 
and  strongly  suspected  some  officers  on  that  gene- 
ral’s staff.  Washington  attended  to  the  case  of 
Andrtf,  nnd  appointed  a hoard  of  general  officers 
to  inquire  into  it.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  soon  as 
he  was  aware  of  Andre’s  arrest,  wrote  a letter  to 
Washington,  stating,  that  he  had  permitted  Mujor 
Andre  to  go  to  Major-General  Arnold  at  the 
particular  request  of  that  general  officer ; that  he 
landed  with  a Hag  of  truce  sent  by  Arnold,  and 
that  he  trusted  Washington,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  immediately  liberate  him.  In 
Clinton’s  letter  was  enclosed  a note  to  him  from 
Arnold,  in  which  the  lutter  affirmed  that  he  had 
sent  Major  Andre  a flag  of  truce,  and  finally  given 
him  passports  for  his  safe  return ; all  which,  he 
said,  he  had  then  a right  to  do,  being  in  the 
actual  service  of  America,  and  commanding 
general  at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies. 
Washington  did  not  reply  to  Clinton’s  letter, 
which  was  written  on  the  26th,  until  the  30th, 
when  his  hoard  of  general  officers  had  already 
declared  Andrt*  to  be  a spy.  That  court  had  con- 
sisted of  Major-General  Greene,  president ; Lord 
Stirling,  major-general ; Lafayette  the  Frenchman, 
Steuben  the  Prussian,  ten  other  American  generals, 
and  John  Ltiwrcns  the  judge-advocate.  This 
hoard  reported  that  Andre*  hud  come  on  shore  on 
an  interview  with  General  Arnold  in  a private  and 
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secret  manner ; that  he  had  changed  his  dre*s 
within  the  American  lines ; and  under  a feigned 
name,  and  in  a disguised  habit,  had  passed  the 
American  works  at  Stony  and  Verplank’s  Points  ; 
and  that  when  taken  he  had  in  his  possession 
several  papers  which  conveyed  intelligence  for  the 
enemy.  Andre,  though  he  confessed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  suppose  he  could  be  pro- 
tected by  Arnold’s  flag  of  truce,  pleaded  that  his 
being  in  disguise  and  within  their  lines  at  all  had 
arisen  out  of  a train  of  accidents  which  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  anything  concerning  himself,  but  he 
would  divulge  nothing  which  might  involve  others. 
His  whole  behaviour,  candid,  open,  and  manly, 
impressed  with  admiration  the  very  men  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  put  him  to  an 
ignominious  death.*  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
general  officers  were  overcome  by  their  feelings, 
and  that  the  sentence  of  the  board  was  not  unani- 
mous. Sir  Henry  Clinton  instantly  wrote  to 
W ashington,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  hoard 
of  general  officers  to  w horn  he  had  referred  the  case 
could  not  have  been  rightly  informed  of  all  the 
circumstances  ; and  that  he  thought  it  of  the  highest 
moment  to  humanity  that  his  excellency  should  be 
perfectly  apprized  of  the  whole  state  of  the  matter 
before  proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  into  execution. 
And  to  this  end  he  said  he  was  sending  Lieutenant- 
general  Robertson,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Elliot,  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  and  the  Hon.  William  Smith, 
chief-justice  of  New  York,  to  wait  upon  his  excel- 
lency, to  give  him  a true  state  of  facts,  and  to  declare 
his  own  sentiments  and  resolutions.  When  this  de- 
putation went  up  the  Hudson  with  a flag  of  truce, 
Washington  refused  to  permit  any  one  to  land  ex- 
cept General  Robertson,  and,  instead  of  meeting 
that  general  himself,  he  deputed  General  Greene  to 
hold  the  conference.  To  Greene  General  Robert- 
son represented  that  he  could  prove,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  the  4 Vulture,’  and  by 
General  Arnold’s  own  letter,  that  Major  Andre  went 
on  shore  w ith  a flag  of  truce,  with  the  knowledge 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  general  command- 
ing the  district ; that  he  had  taken  no  step  while 
on  shore  but  by  the  direction  of  General  Arnold, 
under  whose  direction  he  necessarily  was  while 
within  his  command.  Using  a much  better  argu- 
ment, General  Robertson  represented  the  conduct 
of  hit  commander  in  a somewhat  parallel  case, 
showing  that  a Captain  Robinson  of  the  American 
army  had  been  delivered  up  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
as  a spy , and  undoubtedly  teas  such;  but  that , it 
being  signified  to  Sir  Henry  that  General  Wash- 
ington tcai  desirous  the  man  should  be  exchanged , 

• " He  «u  an  important  person,”  any*  Lafayette,  writing  at  the 
moment.  " the  friend  and  confidant  of  General  Clinton.  He  behaved 
with  bo  much  frankness.  courage,  and  delieacv,  that  I could  not 
I ur Ip  lamenting  his  unhappy  fate  " — J-etlrr  to  A/iidomo  Infayrtte,  m 
Mt-mUn,  (’'orftjMmdence,  ft<\,  publn/ud  by  k:t  family.  Hut.  if  Lafayette 
lamented,  he  did  nothing  to  avert  the  fate  of  the  l rave  and  arcom- 

liahed  tuan.  Some  of  the  American  general*,  too,  lamentrxi.  but 

C|it  twisting  the  rope  that  to  hang  him  all  the  while.  There 
an-  accounts  which  aay  that  the  deep  sympathy  and  regret  was  all  a 
farce ; and  that  Andre,  who  wu*  a wit  ami  a poet,  was  most  cordially 
hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  some  witticisms  and  satirical 
Versos  at  Uieir  espouse. 
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he  had  ordered  him  to  be  exchanged  as  a prisoner 
of  tear,  instead  of  allowing  martial  law  to  have 
its  course.  As  General  Greene  was  unmoved  by 
arguments,  facts,  and  appeals  to  his  feelings, 
Robertson  proposed  that  two  foreign  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations 
might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  named  as  proper  referees  the  German 
general,  Knyphausen,  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
and  the  French  general,  Rochambeau,  who  had  not 
been  invited  to  attend  Washington’s  board  of  gene- 
ral officers.  General  Robertson  further  told  Greene 
that  he  wished  that  an  interchange  of  such  civilities 
as  the  rules  of  war  admit  of  might  be  allowed  to 
take  off  many  of  the  horrors  of  war ; that  Major 
Andre  had  a great  share  of  his  commander’s  esteem; 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  be  infinitely  obliged 
by  his  liberation,  and  would  in  return  liberate  any 
person  whom  Washington  might  please  to  name. 
“ I added,”  says  Robertson,  “ that  Sir  Henry  Clin - 
ton  had  never  put  to  death  any  person  for  a breach 
of  the  miles  of  war , though  he  had  and  now  has 
many  such  persons  in  his  power.”  The  evident 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  was  equally  applica- 
ble to  Sir  William  Howe,  Clinton’s  predecessor 
in  the  chief  command,  and  the  notorious  irregula- 
rities and  breaches  of  the  rules  of  war  which  the 
undisciplined  Americans,  partly  through  ignorance, 
partly  through  heat  and  a contempt  for  all  such 
regulations,  had  been  guilty  of  all  through  the  con- 
test, ought  by  Washington  and  his  brethren  to 
have  been  allowed  some  weight  in  favour  of  their 
interesting  prisoner— but  they  were  allowed  none. 
The  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
victim  of  his  plot,  Arnold  wrote  a long  and  earnest 
letter  to  Washington  to  avert  the  doom.  He  gave 
a certificate  of  facts,  tending  to  exculpate  the  pri- 
soner; he  declared  that  it  was  at  his  pressing 
instance,  and  with  much  reluctance,  that  Major 
Andre  had  changed  his  uniform ; that  he  had 
furnished  him  with  a horse  and  saddle  and  pointed 
out  the  route  by  which  he  was  to  return ; and  he 
insisted  that  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do  all 
this  at  the  time.  Arnold  further  told  Washington 
that,  if  the  board  of  general  officers  adhered  to  their 
former  opinion  after  this  candid  representation,  he 
must  suppose  their  conduct  proceeded  from  pas- 
sion and  resentment ; and  that,  if  Major  Andre 
suffered  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  he  should 
think  himself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  ho- 
nour, to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  Wash- 
ington’s army  as  might  fall  within  his  power.  He 
next  warned  Washington  that  40  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  had  justly  forfeited 
their  lives,  which  had  hitherto  been  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  could  not  in 
justice  extend  his  mercy  to  them  any  longer,  if 
Andre  were  put  to  death.  “ Suffer  me,”  said  Arnold 
in  conclusion,  “ to  entreat  your  excellency,  for  your 
own  and  the  honour  of  humanity,  and  the  love 
you  have  of  justice,  that  you  sutler  not  an  unjust 
sentence  to  touch  the  life  of  Major  Andre.  But,  if 
this  warning  should  be  disregarded,  and  he  suffer, 


I call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  your  excel- 
lency will  be  justly  answerable  for  the  torrent  of 
blood  that  inay  be  spilt  in  consequence.”  But 
Washington,  who  had  not  bated  a jot  of  his  resolu- 
tion through  the  representations  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  General  Robertson,  and  others,  was  not 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  appeals  and  menaces  of 
Arnold.  Opinions  may  possibly  be  divided  as  to 
his  conduct  thus  far : some  may  applaud  his 
military  or  republican  stoicism,  others  may  accuse 
him  of  too  strict  an  adhesion  to  the  forms  of  mili- 
tary law,  and  even  suspect  that  his  excess  of  severity 
proceeded  from  his  recent  mortifications  and  bitter 
disappointments,  or  from  a not  very  noble  submis- 
sion to  w'hat  he  knew  to  be  the  sense  of  the  majority 
of  congress  and  of  the  ardent  republicans  in  the 
country  ; but  we  believe  few,  at  the  present  day, 
will  venture  to  approve,  or  even  to  excuse,  the  ad- 
ditional harshness  and  rigour  which  followed.  The 
day  before  his  execution  the  unfortunate  Andrt*,  in 
a letter  which  draws  tears  to  the  eyes,  implored 
that  the  degrading  part  of  his  sentence  might  be 
changed,  and  that  he  might  be  shot  as  a soldier 
instead  of  being  hanged.  “ Buoyed  above  the 
terror  of  death,”  wrote  Andr6  to  Washington,  “ by 
the  consciousness  of  a life  devoted  to  honourable 
pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give 
me  remorse,  I trust  that  the  request  I make  to  your 
excellency  at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to 
soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected. 
Sympathy  towards  a soldier  will  surely  induce 
your  excellency  and  a military  tribunal  to  adapt 
the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feelings  of  a man  of 
honour.  Let  me  hope,  Sir,  that,  if  aught  in  my 
character  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards  me,  if 
aught  of  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of 
policy,  and  not  of  resentment,  I shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast,  by 
being  informed  that  I am  not  to  die  on  a gibbet.” 
To  this  touching  appeal  Washington  returned  an 
evasive  answer ; but  he  held,  with  a most  unsea- 
sonable sternness,  that  the  practice  and  usage  of  war 
were  against  granting  the  request,  and  when,  on 
the  following  morning — the  2nd  of  October — 
Andrt?  was  led  forth  to  suffer,  it  was  under  a gibbet. 
He  exclaimed  in  an  agony,  “Must  I then  die  in 
this  manner?”  but,  soon  recovering  h is  composure, 
he  added,  “It  will  he  but  a momentary  pang,”  and 
he  gave  no  further  expression  to  his  feelings.  He 
died  nobly,  and  tears  are  said  to  have  been  shed 
by  those  who,  without  any  great  stretch,  might 
have  saved  his  life,  or  lessened  the  anguish  of  his 
last  moments.  Washington  reported  in  a letter  to 
a friend  that  he  met  his  fate  “ with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man 
and  a gallant  soldier ;”  and  Washington’s  mili- 
tary secretary,  Colonel  Hamilton,  employed  his 
pen  on  a brief  record  of  the  virtues,  abilities, 
elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  and  rare  accom- 
plishments of  their  victim,  who  was  only  in  his 
29th  or  30th  year,  when  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  the 
plots  of  Arnold  and  the  obduracy  of  Washington.* 
• Correspondence,  as  Riven  in  Aon.  Remembrancer,  and 
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Five  days  after  his  death,  or  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, Arnold,  who  had  received  the  rank  of 
ma  jor-general  in  the  king’s  service,  issued  what  he 
called  “A:i  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,’* 
to  account  for  his  conduct  and  to  invite  others  to 
imitate  it.  Some  of  his  assertions  might  have 
made  a little  impression  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  conduct  so  flagitious,  or  by  a name  so 
laboriously  and  universally  reprobated  among  his 
countrymen.  He  represented  that  to  those  who 
were  suffering  under  the  tyranny  of  congress  his 
conduct  could  require  no  vindication,  and  that,  as 
to  the  class  of  men  who  were  criminally  protract- 
ing the  war  from  sinister  views  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  he  preferred  their  enmity  to  tneir  ap- 
plause— that  he  had  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
countrymen  when  the  love  of  their  country’  animated 
their  arms— that,  when  he  quitted  domestic  happi- 
ness for  the  perils  of  the  held,  he  conceived  that 
the  rights  of  his  country  were  in  danger,  and  that 
duty  and  honour  called  him  to  her  defence — that 
a redress  of  grievances  was  his  only  object  and  aim 
— that,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of 
independence,  he  thought  that  measure  precipitate, 
and  no  longer  to  he  persevered  in  when  Great 
Britain  offered  every  redress.  He  attributed  his 
entire  disgust  to  the  French  alliance  and  the  em- 
ployment of  French  arms.  He  declared  that,  up 
to  that  point,  he  considered  the  war  a defensive  one 
— that  congress,  with  impolicy,  tyranny,  injustice, 
and  a sovereign  contempt  of  the  people  of  America, 
had  studiously  neglected  to  take  the  collective  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  on  the  British  propo- 
sitions of  peace  and  reconciliation — that  they  had 
laboured  to  conceal  the  real  conditions  offered  by  the 
second  commission  from  England,  which  exceeded 
' the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  Americans — that 
at  the  time  America  was  in  reality  not  bound  to 
France,  and  that  the  pretended  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Versailles  then  amounted  to  no  more  than  an 
overture — that  the  people  of  America  had  never 
given  any  authority  to  conclude  a treaty,  nor  had 
yet  sanctioned  it  by  their  ratification — that,  since, 
as  before,  the  insidious  offers  of  France,  he  had 
constantly  preferred  the  conditions  offered  by  Great 
Britain,  thinking  it  wiser  and  safer  to  place  confi- 
dence in  her  justice  and  generosity  than  to  trust  u 
monarchy  too  feeble  to  establish  independence  in 
America — a monarchy  that  was  the  enemy  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  that  held  her  ow  n subjects  in 

other  publications  of  the  time.— Washington's  Letter*. — Mis*  Se- 
ward’s  Letter*  auU  Note*  to  her  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Major  Andre. 
— Art  Andre,  in  Peii.  Cyelo.— Marshall'*  Life  of  W’a*hio}:U»n. 

Andre  hail  liepin  life 'in  the  peaceful  calling  of  a merchant,  hut 
an  untortuuuli-  attachment  induced  him  to  quit  hi*  profession  and 
hi*  country,  lie  obtained  a commission  in  a regiment  destined  for 
North  America,  where  hU  bravery,  abilities,  and  accomplishment* 
soon  raised  him  to  distinction.  Tne  lady  of  hi*  love,  the  beautiful 
and  nccoraplUhrd  Honors  Sneyd,  the  bosom  friend  of  Anne  Seward, 
became  the  tveond  wife  of  that  man  of  manv  wives,  K.  L.  Edgeworth. 
Esq.  the  father  (hv  his  first  wife)  of  Miss  fcdgeworth.  the  admirable 
novelist;  but  the  died  of  consumption,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1*110,  Ats 
months  and  two  days  before  the  execution  of  Andre,  wno  appears  to 
huvr  hcvu  ignorant  of  the  sad  event.  When  taken  and  stnpped  of 
everythin!:  by  the  Americans,  he  concealed  n small  miniature 
portrait  of  the  lady  in  hi*  mouth.  On  the  2A»h  of  December  of  the 
same  year — Just  seven  month*  and  twenty-five  days  alter  the  death 
of  Honors — Edgeworth  married  her  sister,  Mias  Elisabeth  Sneyd. 

Amlre  excelled  In  painting  and  music.  As  a poet  he  was  above  the 
mediocrity  of  bit  day. 


[Book  I. 

| vassalage  and  chains,  while  she  was  pretending  an 
affection  for  the  liberties  of  mankind.  With  these 

I principles,  he  said,  he  had  determined  to  retain  his 

! arms  and  command  till  an  opportunity  should  offer 
for  surrendering  them  to  Great  Britain  ; and,  in 
concerting  his  measures  for  a purpose  which  in  his 
opinion  would  have  been  beneficial  to  his  country,  he 
had  been  only  solicitious  to  accomplish  an  event  of 
decisive  importance,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  added  that  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  his  old  fellow-soldiers  and 
citizens  that  he  found  solid  ground  to  rely  upon 
the  clemency  of  his  sovereign,  and  abundant  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  intention  of  Great  Britain 
not  only  to  leave  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
colonies  and  their  perpetual  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion unimpaired,  but  to  superadd  such  further 
benefits  as  might  consist  with  the  common  prospe- 
rity of  the  empire.  “ In  short,”  said  Arnold,  “ I 
fought  for  much  less  than  the  parent  country  is  as 
willing  to  grant  to  her  colonies  os  they  can  be  to 
receive  or  enjoy.”  He  soon  followed  up  this  appeal 
to  the  public  by  ft  proclamation — “To  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  continental  army,  who  have  the 
real  interests  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who  are 
determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of 
congress  or  of  France.”  He  undertook  to  offer  those 
who  would  join  the  British  standard  rank,  bounty- 
money,  and  a liberal  allowance  for  their  horses, 
arras,  and  accoutrements.  He  imputed  their  pre- 
sent distress,  want  of  pay,  hunger,  and  nakedness 
partly  to  the  contempt,  and  partly  to  the  corruption, 
of  congress.  America,  he  said,  w as  now  a land  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  beggars ; and,  if  the  mother- 
country  should  cease  her  exertions  to  reclaim  her, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  security  for  that  reli- 
gion for  which  the  ancestors  of  the  American 
people  had  braved  the  ocean,  the  heathen,  and  the 
wilderness.  As  one  who  knew  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  New  Englanders  on  this  point,  he  dwelt  at 
greater  length  upon  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
dangers  of  popery ; and  he  declared  that  he  had  him- 
self lately  seen  the  mean  and  profligate  congress 
at  mass  for  the  soul  of  a Roman  Catholic  in  pur- 
gatory,* and  participating  in  the  rites  of  a church 
against  whose  antichrbtian  corruptious  the  pious 
ancestors  of  the  Americans  would  have  w itnessed 
with  their  blood.  He  concluded  by  representing 
that  the  step  he  invited  them  to  take  was  the  only 
measure  that  could  restore  peace,  real  liberty,  and 
happiness.  These  declarations  were  met  by 
congress  and  the  American  press  with  stTong  ex- 
posures of  the  selfish  motives  from  which  Arnold 
had  acted,  and  with  fresh  accusations  of  baseness 
and  dishonesty.  He  was  said,  even  during  his 
short  command  at  West  Point,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  little  as  well  as  great  villanies,  to  have  practised 
every  dirty  act  of  peculation,  and  even  to  have 
stooped  to  connexions  with  the  suttlcrs  of  the 
army  to  defraud  the  soldiers  and  the  public. t His 

* W>  *ti]ipo><*  thia  ran  only  allude  to  the  ittndani‘i>of  members 
of  conifie**  at  the  funeral  service  performed  for  some  foreign  officer 
who  hail  died  in  their  came. 

1 Letters  of  Washington  and  CoL  Hamilton. 
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address  produced  no  visible  effect,  and  certninly 
not  one  man  of  any  name  or  note  abandoned  the 
cause.  He,  moreover,  soon  experienced  the  usual 
fate  of  traitors,  which  is,  to  be  regarded  with  shy- 
ness, aversion,  and  contempt,  even  by  those  who 
profit  by  the  treachery.  He  was  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  because  it  w ns  considered 
that  he  possessed  sonic  peculiar  advantages  of  local 
knowledge  and  connexions,  and  liecause  his  great 
military  skill  and  his  bravery  remained  equally 
indisputable ; but  the  British  officers  shunned  his 
society,  and  the  British  soldiers  on  guard,  bound 
to  salute  his  uniform  and  respect  his  rank,  gene- 
rally whispered  as  lie  passed,  “There  goes  the 
traitor  Arnold.”  Notwithstanding  the  threats  held 
out  when  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  stop  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre',  no  reprisals  were  made 
after  his  death  : — not  one  of  the  many  Americans  in 
the  power  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  condemned  by  a military  tribunal  for 
their  flagrant,  and,  in  some  instances,  repeated 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  war ; and  the  forty  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  of  Charlestown  were  merely  carried 
from  the  prison-ships  to  Pensacola  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  Florida,  where  paroles  were  again  allowed 
to  them,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  their  con- 
duct had  rendered  necessary.  In  the  course  of 
the  autumn  congress  found  itself  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  American  captives 
of  war,*  and  an  agreement  for  a general  exchange 
of  prisoners  was  finally  settled,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  between  Major-General  Phillips,  of  the 
British  army,  who  had  been  prisoner  ever  since 
the  convention  of  Saratoga,  and  Major-General 
Lincoln,  of  the  American  army,  w ho  had  surren- 
dered at  Charlestown.  But  even  now  the  release 
of  the  privates  of  Burgovne’s  army  was  refused  ; 
congress  would  not  depart  from  their  former  un- 
grounded and  equivocating  resolutions ; and  those 
poor  fellows  were  kept  in  captivity  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.f  Washington  continued  to 
press  congress  for  more  troops  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a system  of  permanent  supply  and  recruiting, 
not  by  voluntary  enlistment,  which  was  found 
altogether  insufficient,  but  by  forced  drafts  on  the 
population — in  short,  by  something  very  like  the 
conscription  which  France  adopted  iv  little  later — 
not  by  engaging  the  men,  as  had  been  the  American 
practice,  for  a limited  period,  but  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  war.  lie  represented  that,  if  some- 
thing of  this  sort  were  not  adopted,  they  might  cx- 

* *’  Til-  congTPM  had.  from  polley,  hitherto  teiosted  all  proywK.il* 
for  a general  exchange  upon  MiniuM*  lottos.  They  knew  tko  «■*• 
putts*  that  attended  rirvruituiv  the  Ilnliah  army  from  Kuniyip  ; tljov 
knew  also  that  their  own  army  would  rervive  no  jirent  Iranian  of 
strength  by  n release  of  the  A merWtUU detained  a*  prisoner*,  boeftnsQ 
lino  short  period*  for  which  the  American  aoldiSTS  aalinted.  during 
lh©  first  yeirs  of  the  war.  would  hav*  morally  expired  before  «n 
«•*« ■hauge  roiil.l  have  Wen  vlTVclrd.  Hut  the  rlntnour*  nf  their  people, 
so  lunt;  detained  in  captivity,  and  tor  wboM  rele^te  they  riaii 
shown  y>  much  lodiffereaea,  had  now  becoma  so  h*u«l— so  many  of 
ibvir  regular  soldier*  bad  been  tnade  prisoners  by  the  capture  of 
Charlestown,  and  the  defeat  of  Genera]  (jutes  at  (\uittlrn — and  in 
WHUrajiiHWH  «f  those  diMMttrra  so  mnrh  difficulty  had  W-rn  experienced 
ta  recruit  mu  their  army  during  th«  premt  year,  that  iireeaafcty. 
rather  than  choitw.  obliged  them  at  Inst  to  y ield  to  an  equitable 
arrwojcemeiit,"— i'tcdtNOJi,  tint,  Amirion  War. 
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pect  soon  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition 
of  seeing  the  cause  of  America,  in  America,  upheld 
by  foreign  arms  alone  ; that  the  resources  of  Great 
Britain  were  still  wonderfully  great ; that,  notwith- 
standing her  numerous  open  and  secret  enemies, 
she  was  still  in  a state  to  prosecute  the  war,  so  that 
a speedy  peace  was  not  to  be  expected  in  America. 
He  repeated  that  in  several  instances  nothing  but 
the  infatuation  of  the  British  generals  had  saved 
the  whole  cause  of  independence  from  ruin.*  If 
one  party  in  congTess  entered  fully  into  the  views  of 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  reposed  the  fullest 
confidence  in  his  civic  virtue,  there  was  another, 
nearly  equally  strong,  and  at  times  stronger,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  army,  jealous  of  the  general, 
and  apprehensive  that  with  it  powerful  standing 
army  at  his  disposal  he  might  erect  himself  into  a 
dictator,  and  gradually  raise,  like  Cromwell,  a 
kingly  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  This 
latter  party  were,  however,  reduced  to  temporary 
silence  by  the  strong  representations  of  nearly  every 
general  officer  in  the  army ; and  two  great  principles 
were  adopted  by  congress— 1 . That  the  army  should 
he  engaged  fur  the  whole  war  ; 2.  That  the  officers 
should  have  half-pay  for  life.  But  it  was  more 
easy  to  vote  these  resolutions  than  to  execute  them  ; 
for  some  time  they  were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  all ; 
ami  such  was  the  poverty  or  the  mismanagement 
of  congress,  that  the  army  was  still  left  badly  pro- 
vided, and  Washington  was  obliged  to  discharge 
some  of  the  new  levies  in  consequence  of  not  hav- 
ing bread  for  their  subsistence.  All  the  belli- 
gerents went  early  into  quarters,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  paltry  expeditions  for  forage 
and  plunder  made  by  each  party,  Clinton’s  army 
during  the  winter  remained  at  New  York  and  its 
dependencies,  doing  nothing;  Washington  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  old  station  on  the  high  lands 
above  the  Hudson,  doing  nothing  ; and  the  French 
troops  under  Rochambeau  staid  at  Rhode  Island, 
doing  nothing. 

The  brightest  gleam  of  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  now  perceive  was  in  the  probable  effects 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  breaking  out  of 
open  war  between  the  English  ami  the  Dutch, 
which  they  hailed  with  delight,  and  to  wliirh  they 
had  mainly  contributed.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Dutch,  as  we  have  seen,  had  secretly 
favoured  their  cause,  or  had  at  least  sought  a com- 
mercial advantage  in  supplying  some  of  their 
wants.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1178  William 
Lee,  onre  an  alderman  of  London,  hut  then  a 
diplomatic  agent  for  the  American  congress,  being 
at  Aix-la-Cnitpelle,  held  several  conferences  with 
John  de  Neufville,  a merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Van  Berke),  grand  pensionary  of  that  city,  on  the 
subject  of  a free  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States.  These 
conferences  ended  in  the  drawing  up  of  certain 
provisional  articles  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
regular  treaty  might  be  formed  hereafter.  These 
artieles  were  signed  by  Lee,  Neufville,  and  Van 
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Berkel,  and  duplicates  were  transmitted  to  Hol- 
land and  America.  Great  secrecy  was  observed, 
to  hide  the  transaction  from  the  British  court.  It 
ha«l  been  supposed  that  the  States  General  intended 
to  leave  these  clandestine  arrangements  in  their 
unfinished  state  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
as,  under  them,  the  Dutch  could  carry  on  their 
profitable  trade,  and  as  at  the  end  of  the  war  they 
might  cither  confirm  or  disavow  articles  which  they 
had  never  signed.  But  congress  had  now’  come  to 
the  conviction  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  Ame- 
rica without  a foreign  loan,  and  that  that  loan  w as 
only  to  be  raised  among  the  great  capitalists  in 
Holland;  and,  os  they  could  not  expect  these  capi- 
talists to  lend  their  money  to  a distressed  people 
whose  sovereignty  and  independence  were  not  yet 
acknowledged  by  the  States  General,  they  resolved 
to  send  a minister  plenipotentiary  to  tempt  the 
States  into  a recognition,  by  offering  them  even 
more  commercial  advantages  than  were  stipulated 
in  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  Lee,  Neufville, 
and  Van  Berkel.  The  minister  they  selected  for 
this  purpose  was  Henry  Laurens,  their  late  presi- 
dent. Laurens  embarked  at  Philadelphia  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  Holland,  carrying  with  him  all  j 
the  papers  that  related  to  the  object  of  his  mission,  I 
and  particularly  those  provisional  articles  which  ■ 
had  been  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  ! 
the  two  countries  for  tw*o  years.  But  his  voyage 
was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  packet  was  soon 
discovered  and  pursued  by  two  British  cruisers, 
the  ‘ Vestal’  frigate  and  the  4 Fairy'’  sloop  of  war. 
As  soon  as  Laurens  perceived  the  English  armed 
boats  making  up  to  the  packet,  he  threw  the  box 
that  contained  his  papers  overboard  ; but  the  lead 
he  attached  tp  it  was  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  it 
immediately,  and  one  of  the  English  sailors  leaped 
from  the  boat  into  the  sea  and  caught  it  as  it  was 
sinking.  When  the  box  was  opened  the  contents 
w ere  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that  they  were 
instantly  forwarded  to  the  British  government, 
together  with  Ex-president  Laurens.  On  the 
6th  of  October  Laurens  was  brought  in  a hackney- 
coach  to  Lord  George  Germaine’s  office,  where  he 
underwent  an  examination  of  six  hours  before  the 
three  principal  secretaries  of  state,  attended  by  the 
solicitor-general.  The  three  secretaries  signed  a 
warrant  committing  him  a close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  on  a charge  of  high  treason.  Our  govern- 
ment then  transmitted  his  papers  to  their  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague,  and  instructed  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  to  present  a memorial  to  the  States  General, 
requiring  them  to  disavow  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pensionary  Van  Berkel  and  his  accomplices,  and 
to  inflict  upon  them  a punishment  suitable  to  their 
offence.  On  the  10th  of  November  Sir  Joseph 
presented  his  paper,  and  demanded  a prompt  satis-  \ 
faction ; stating  that,  if  their  high  mightinesses 
refused  so  just  a demand,  or  endeavoured  to  elude 
it  by  silence,  the  king  his  master  could  not  but 
consider  the  republic  itself  as  approving  of  those 
outrages  which  they  refused  to  disavow  and  to 
punish,  and  would  find  himself  under  the  necessity 
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of  taking  those  measures  which  his  own  dignity 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  people  demanded. 
Instead  of  returning  an  immediate  answer  to  this 
complaint,  the  States  General,  six  days  after,  pre- 
sented a complaint  of  their  own,  of  insults  and 
violences  committed  by  the  British  navy  at  their 
Island  of  St.  Martin  on  the  9th  of  last  August. 
Some  American  privateers  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
port  of  that  island,  and  some  English  men -of- war 
captured  them  under  the  cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort, 
threatening,  according  to  this  memorial,  that,  if  any 
resistance  was  made  by  the  fort,  they  would  destroy 
it,  together  with  the  whole  town  or  village.  Their 
high  mightinesses  said  that,  if  an  independent  power 
was  to  be  exposed  to  such  insults  as  these,  all 
liberty  and  security  would  only  depend  upon 
force — that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
troubles  in  America  they  had  not  refused  to  re- 
strain their  subjects  from  trading  with  North 
America — and,  finally,  that  they  must  protest  so- 
lemnly against  the  treatment  received.  On  the 
12th  of  December,  a month  and  two  days  after 
presenting  his  complaint.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  sent 
in  another  memorial,  expressing,  in  diplomatic 
language,  his  astonishment  at  not  receiving  an 
answer  to  his  first  paper.  u The  king,”  said  Sir 
Joseph,  “ has  never  imagined  that  vour  high 
mightinesses  had  approved  of  a treaty  with  his 
rebellious  subjects.  That  had  been  raising  the 
buckler  on  your  part — a declaration  of  war.  But 
the  offence  has  been  committed  by  the  magistrates 
of  a city  which  makes  a considerable  part  of  your 
state ; and  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power  to 
punish  and  give  satisfaction  for  it.  His  majesty, 
by  his  complaint,  has  placed  the  punishment  and 
the  reparation  in  your  hands;  and  it  will  not  be 
till  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a 
denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  a refusal,  that  the  king  will  take  them 
upon  himself.”  But  still  no  answer  was  given. 
The  fact  was  that  the  great  trading  interest  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  whole  French  party  in  Hol- 
land, were  eager  for  the  completion  of  the  Ame- 
rican treaty,  and,  if  not  exactly  eager  for  a war, 
were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that,  through  the 
number  and  power  of  her  enemies,  and  through 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  Great  Britain  must  succumb. 
The  Stadtholder  approved  neither  of  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  nor  of  the  war  with  England  ; 
but  his  limited  power  was  completely  borne  down 
by  a busy  and  potent  party.  On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember a royal  manifesto  was  issued,  declaring  that 
Great  Britain  had  issued  letters  of  reprisal  against 
the  Dutch,  and  justifying  her  conduct  in  taking  this 
hostile  step.  It  uccused  the  States  General  of 
returning  friendship  with  ingratitude,  an  open  con- 
tempt of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  a 
repeated  violation  of  public  faith — of  infringing 
their  treaties  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive — 
of  giving  every  secret  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain — of  attempting,  in  concert  with 
France,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  us  in  the  East 
Indies — of  giving  every  protection  and  assistance 
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to  die  Americans  in  the  West  Indies,  receiving  in 
their  harbours  their  privateers,  allowing  them  to 
refit,  supplying  them  with  arms  ami  ammunition, 
and  permitting  them  to  sell  their  prizes,  recruit 
their  crews,  &c.  It  imputed  all  this  conduct 
chiefly  to  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  leading 
magistrates-  of  Amsterdam,  whose  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Americans  was  suspected  long 
before  it  was  made  known  by  the  discovery  of  the 
treaty.  It  declared  that  there  was  an  end  to  die 
faith  of  all  treaties  if  Amsterdam  was  permitted  to 
usurp  the  sovereign  power  and  pled  ye  the  States 
to  engagements  directly  contrary  to  those  treaties, 
and  so  to  league  the  republic  with  the  rebels  of  a 
sovereign  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the  closest 
ties ; that  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
the  meanest  member  of  any  country,  gave  the  state 
injured  a right  to  demand  satisfaction  and  punish- 
ment— but  much  more  so  when  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  committed  by  leading  and  pre- 
dominant members  in  the  state ; that,  from  a regard 
to  the  Dutch  nation  at  large,  the  king  wished  it 
were  possible  to  direct  his  hostile  measures  solely 
against  Amsterdam — but  this  could  not  be,  unless 
the  States  General  would  declare  that  Amsterdam 
should,  upon  this  occasion,  receive  no  assistance 
from  them,  but  be  left  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
its  aggression.  The  manifesto  dosed  by  affirming 
that  the  Dutch  system  had  been  subverted  by  a 
powerful  faction,  conspiring  with  France  against 
the  true  interests  of  the  republic,  no  less  than 
against  those  of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Joseph  Y'orke 
was  of  course  recalled  by  the  king.  Or  the  29th 
of  Deccmlier  Count  Weldcrcu,  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sador at  the  British  court,  demanded  his  passports; 
but  in  so  doing  he  proposed  laying  before  the  secre- 
tary of  state  some  fresh  papers  from  the  States 
General,  and  even  requested  a personal  interview. 
But  Lord  Stormont  stated  that,  since  till  connexion 
between  the  two  nations  was  broken  off  hv  the 
aggression  of  tire  Dutch,  and  since  he  hod  officially 
notified  to  the  count  his  mnjesty’s  manifesto,  all 
ministerial  communications  between  them  must 
necessarily  cense.  It  appears  that  the  States 
General  had  no  sooner  thrown  the  die  than  they 
were  visited  by  apprehensions  and  misgivings,  and 
something  like  a foresight  of  the  loss  and  degra- 
dation this  war  was  destined  to  bring  down  upon 
them.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  March,  1781, 
that  they  put  forth  their  answer  to  the  manifesto 
of  hi*  Britannic  majesty. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  whose  end  saw 
Holland  added  to  our  enemies,  some  idea  had  been 
entertained  of  detaching  Spain  from  the  hostile 
league  by  making  sacrifices,  or  exchanges  which 
the  English  people  would  assuredly  have  considered 
ns  sacrifices.  It  was  known  that  the  chief  motive 
which  had  led  Spain  into  this  its  into  preceding 
wars  was  the  national  and  passionate  desire  to 
recover  possession  of  Gibraltar.  Commodore 
Johnstone,  being  on  the  Lisbon  station,  hinted  that 
Lord  North  might  possibly  he  induced  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  Spain  by  the  cession  of  the  for- 


midable rock.  These  words  were  carried  to 
Madrid,  and  repeated  to  Florida  Blanca,  who 
induced  his  sovereign  to  make  a direct  though 
clandestine  proposal  to  England,  through  the 
channel  of  Mr.  Hussey,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had 
formerly  been  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, Count  Almodovar,  and  who  stiil  remained 
in  London,  either  acting  as  spy  himself,  or  in  a 
suspiciously  close  connexion  with  spies.  This 
Hussey,  by  meansofa  third  person,  made  the  over- 
tures known  to  Mr.  Richard  Cumberland,  the  well- 
known  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  author,  who 
was  then  acting  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  though  his  merits  deserved  a better 
master.  Cumberland  reported  the  propositions 
made  to  him  both  to  Lord  George  Germaine  and 
Lord  North  : they  were  simply  that  Spain  would 
not  only  withdraw  from  the  French  alliance,  but 
would  make  liberal  concessions  in  territory,  ships, 
and  treasure,  if  England  would  only  restore  to  her 
that  rocky  and  barren  corner  of  her  dominions, 
Gibraltar.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
1779,  when  the  afTairs  of  England  seemed  to  be 
in  a deplorable  condition.  But  it  is  not  dearly 
proved  whether  laird  North  and  his  colleague, 
Lord  George,  were  inclined  even  then  to  accede  to 
the  proposition,  or  only  entered  upon  a negotiation 
in  order  to  create  jealousies  between  Spain  and 
France,  whose  mutual  confidence  had  never  been 
very  strong,  and  whose  objects  and  interests  were 
in  most  respects  opposite  and  incompatible.  With 
the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  king  Lord 
George  Germaine  wrote  a letter  to  the  I rislt  priest, 
stating  that,  as  he  understood  that  he  w as  about  to 
undertake  a journey  to  Madrid,  where  he  might 
have  opportunities  of  conversing  with  persons  in 
trust  and  office,  he  hoped  he  would  attempt  to 
improve  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  any  dis- 
position he  might  discern  in  the  Spanish  ministry 
towards  a renovation  of  that  harmony  which  had 
of  late  been  interrupted  to  the  prejudice  of  both — 
that  both  laird  North  und  himself  would  receive 
any  representations  he  might  have  to  make  from 
Spain  with  the  most  friendly  attention — and  that, 
if  he  should  be  warranted  to  convey  any  overture 
towards  a pacification,  it  would  be  entertained  here 
with  all  possible  sincerity  and  good  faith.  There 
was  not  a syllable  in  the  letter  touching  Gibraltar, 
nor  was  Hussey  authorized  to  make  any  promise 
of  a cession  or  an  exchange.  Hussey  reached 
Madrid  on  the  29:h  of  December,  1779,  and  pre- 
sently showed  Lord  George’s  letter  to  Florida 
Blanca.  That  minister  said  he  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  British  cabinet;  and  added  that 
Gibraltar  must  lie  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
negotiation.  He,  however,  addressed  to  Hussey 
a pacific  letter  resembling  Lord  George  Germaine’s, 
and,  like  it,  resting  on  generals.  The  Spanish 
monarch  also  admitted  tlie  Irish  priest  to  his 
resence,  gave  him  some  private  instructions,  bade 
im  return  to  London,  and  at  parting  conferred  on 
him  his  blessing,  telling  him  to  comeback,  if 
possible,  with  a peace.  The  active  priest  was 
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again  in  London  by  the  29th  of  January  (1780), 
when  he  instantly  saw  Lord  George  Germaine, 
and  opened  to  him  the  instructions  with  which  he 
wus  furnished.  The  negotiation  was  now  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  four 
successive  councils  were  dedicated  to  the  subject. 
It  appears  from  Cumberland's  account  that  the 
cabinet  now  really  discussed  the  equivalents  for 
which  Gibraltar  might  be  ceded ; and  that  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  suggested: — 1.  That  Spain 
should  yield  and  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  2.  That  she  should  also 
yield  and  guarantee  the  fortress  of  Omoa,  in 
Honduras,  and  its  territory.  3.  That  she  should 
likewise  yield  and  guarantee  a harbour  and  ter- 
ritory sufficient  for  erecting  a fortress  in  the 
bay  near  Oran,  on  the  African  coast  4.  That 
she  should  not  only  purchase  at  the  full  price  nil 
the  stores  and  urtillery  left  at  Gibraltar,  but  should 
also  pay  before  she  was  put  in  possession  not  less 
than  two  millions  sterling  for  what  Great  Britain 
had  laid  out  on  the  fortifications.  5.  That  she 
should  make  a separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and  renounce  all  engagements  with  France. 
6.  That  she  should  engage  in  the  clearest  and  most 
solemn  manner  not  to  assist  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  not  to  receive  any  minister  or  agent  from 
them,  not  to  suffer  their  ships  to  enter  into  any  of 
her  ports ; — agreeing  aUo  to  assist  Great  Britain  in 
reducing  the  said  colonies  to  obedience;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be,  to  bind  herself  not  to  harbour  in 
her  dominions  any  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty 
that  were  deemed  rebels,  but  compel  them  to 
depart  in  a week's  time  after  requisition  made 
by  the  king's  minister.  This  last  stipulation  to  be 
mutual,  and  the  King  of  England  to  take  a like 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  Spain. — Yet  even  these  high  demands  as  an 
equivalent  did  not  seem  enough  for  so  extreme  and 
unpopular  a measure  as  the  giving  up  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  when  the  secretaries  of  state  held  a personal 
conference  with  Hussey,  Lord  Stormont,  “ not 
without  some  vehemence  of  speech  and  action," 
declared  that,  “ if  Spain  would  lay  before  him  the 
map  of  her  empire,  to  take  kis  choice  of  an  equi- 
valent, and  three  weeks  to  fix  that  choice,  he  should 
not  be  able  in  that  period  to  find  in  all  the  domi- 
nions of  Spain  what,  in  his  judgment,  would 
balance  the  cession  of  Gibraltar."  And  Hussey 
was  further  informed  that  Commodore  Johnstone 
had  never  had  any  authority  given  to  him  to  speak 
of  Gibraltar,  or  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or 
overture  whatsoever.  At  the  same  time  the  priest 
was  assured  that  the  British  Government  was 
exceedingly  anxious  for  a peace  with  Spain,  and 
that,  if  she  wished  for  a closer  connexion  by  a re- 
ciprocal cession  of  territory,  they  would  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  receive  her  proposals.  Hussey  was 
entirely  disconcerted  by  this  conference,  and,  de- 
claring to  Cumberland  that  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  pacific  disposition  in  the  British  ministry,  he 
threatened  to  break  off  all  negotiation,  and  to  inform 
the  Spanish  court  that  he  had  unwillingly  and 


unwittingly  deceived  them.  The  amiable  dramatist 
calmed  the  priest,  and  even  induced  him  to  write 
a very  different  letter  to  Florida  Blanca,  flattering 
that  minister  with  the  assurance  that,  although  the 
British  cabinet  would  nut  grant  the  tender  of 
Gibraltar  as  a previous  and  indispensable  article  of 
the  treaty,  he  really  believed  that  they  would 
eventually  cede  it;  stating,  however,  that  for 
this  he  had  no  authority  from  the  British  ca- 
binet, either  written  or  verbal.  All  this  while 
Spain  had  been  continuing  the  siege  of  Gibraltar; 
but  just  as  Hussey’s  letter  reached  Madrid  they 
had  news  there  of  Rodney's  victory  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  of  the  consequent  relief  of  Gibraltar. 
Thus,  despairing  of  acquiring  that  famous  rock  by 
force  of  arms,  the  Spanish  minister  was  inclined  to 
place  some  hope  in  Hussey's  half-assurances. 
After  some  other  pour-parlerst  it  was  arranged  by 
laird  George  Germaine,  with  the  tacit  permission 
of  laird  North,  that  his  private  secretary,  Cum- 
berland, should  repair  with  Hussey  to  the  neutral 
port  of  Lisbon,  and  remain  there  while  the  priest 
went  on  to  Madrid  to  ascertain  whether  Florida 
Blanca  would  not  enter  upon  a private  negotiation 
without  insisting  upon  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  as 
a basis.  It  is  apparent  from  the  beginning  that 
the  poor  secretary  permitted  his  poetical  imagina- 
tion to  delude  him  into  a belief  that  what  was  and 
could  have  been  only  a secret  agency  was  an 
ambassadorial  mission;  and  that  he,  Richard 
Cumberland,  was  to  achieve  a grand  diplomatic 
triumph  by  detaching  Spain  from  the  hostile  con- 
federacy, even  without  ceding  the  Rock.  He  talks 
of  his  being  “ accredited,”  whereas  his  only  cre- 
dentials appear  to  have  been  some  note  or  notes  from 
Lord  George  Germaine.  To  Lisbon,  however, 
Cumberland  went  with  the  Irish  priest,  and  from 
the  Portuguese  capital  the  priest  travelled  by  land 
to  Madrid,  boasting  on  his  journey  “ that  he  had 
got  Gibraltar  in  his  pocket."  Florida  Blanca, 
without  giving  any  direct  answer  os  to  negotiating 
without  the  demand  of  Gibraltar  as  a preliminary, 
gave  Cumberland  to  understand  that  he  might 
proceed  to  Madrid  under  pretence  of  passing 
through  Spain  into  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Lpon  this  weak  encouragement,  but 
probably  with  a strong  confidence  in  his  untried 
diplomatic  abilities,  the  author  of  the  “ Wheel  of 
Fortune"  went  on  to  the  Spanish  capital,  and  esta- 
blished himself  there  with  the  train  and  magnifi- 
cence of  an  ambassador.  We  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  ever  hail  a shadow  of  hope  of  conciliating 
Spain  without  yielding  Gibraltar ; but  he  was  then  of 
a sanguine  temperament,  or,  at  least,  he  says  him- 
self that  he  was  not  without  hope  until  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  excesses  committed  in  London 
by  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob — excesses  which 
the  Spaniards  were  silly  enough  to  think  be- 
tokened a revolution  in  England.  And  to  this 
was  soon  added  the  arrival  of  a French  fleet  at 
Cadiz  with  the  strongest  assurances  from  France  of 
an  active  co-operation  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  then  there  came  the  capture  of  the  British 
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East  and  West  India  fleets,  which  certainly  elated 
the  Spaniards  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  prize 
being  so  great,  and  such  a success  so  rare  in  any 
war  with  England.  Cumberland  says  that  after 
all  these  inauspicious  events  the  tone  of  the  Spanish 
minister  was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  no  longer  seemed  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  Rut  it  was  the  Rock  that  lay  as  heavily 
at  the  heart  of  all  Spain  as  the  real  gigantic  mass 
lies  upon  the  Mediterranean  shore ; and,  notwith- 
standing French  assurances  of  co-operation,  it  was 
still  doubted  whether  any  siege — the  present  hud 
already  lasted  more  than  a year — could  succeed  in 
striking  dowm  the  British  banner  from  O’Hara’s 
Tower,  and  placing  the  flag  of  Spain  in  its  stead. 
In  one  interview  with  Cumberland  Florida  Blanca 
exclaimed, — “ Gibraltar  is  an  object  for  which  the 
king  my  muster  would  break  the  family  compact, 
and  every  other  engagement  with  France;**  and, 
as  if  to  give  force  to  his  asseveration,  he  threw  a 
paper  on  the  floor,  and  trampled  it  under  foot 
But  not  even  his  impetuous  employer  Lord  George 
Germaine  had  ventured  to  authorize  any  offer, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  of  giving  up  Gibraltar ; 
and,  as  Cumberland  adhered  strictly  to  Lord 
George’s  instructions,  no  negotiation  was  ever  pro- 
perly entered  upon;  and,  after  staying  eight 
months  in  Spain,  spending  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  borrowing  more,  the  poor  private  secretary 
returned  to  England  to  claim  from  government 
4500/.  for  his  expenses,  of  which  he  says  he  never 
got  one  farthing.*  We  would  not  be  harsh  tow  ards 
an  amiable  man,  who  was  indisputably  a man  of 
genius,  and  who  suffered  bitterly  in  consequence  of 
his  expenditure  in  this  expedition  to  the  land  of 
Dun  Quixote ; but  wc  cannot  avoid  the  impression 
that,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  proper  and 
humble  capacity,  and  had  not  sought  to  dazzle  the 
Spaniards  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  establishment, 
the  graces  of  his  daughter’s  horsemanship,  &c.  (he 
had  his  family  with  him  at  Madrid),  400/.  or  500/. 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses. A sum  of  money  was  given  to  him  at 
starting ; and  wc  are  not  informed  that  Lord 
George  Germaine  instructed  his  private  secretary 
to  live  at  Madrid  with  the  magnificence  of  an 
ambassador.  But,  if  Lord  George  ever  gave  any 
such  order — which  we  much  doubt — Cumberland’s 
claim  for  reimbursement  would  have  been  upon 
his  lordship,  and  not  upon  the  cabinet  or  the 
country. 

The  parliament,  prorogued  on  the  8th  of  July, 
was  dissolved  on  the  lBt  of  September  by  a sudden 
and  unexpected  proclamation.  In  the  new  elec- 
tions Mr.  Fox,  after  a hard  contest  with  Lord  Lin- 
coln, was  returned  for  Westminster;  Burke,  in 
consequence  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  the 
Irish  trade  acts,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relief 
bill,  and  to  other  measures  of  a liberal  and  noble 
nature,  was  ousted  from  the  representation  of  the 
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great  commercial  city  of  Bristol,  and  compelled  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  humble  borough  of  Mahon. 
In  other  places  several  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers were  thrown  out  of  their  seats  ; and  the  elec- 
tions went  upon  the  whole  much  in  favour  of  the 
court.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  new  men  ob- 
tained seats.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on 
the  31st  of  October,  when  a curious  squabble  took 
place  about  the  speakership.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
had  given  unpardonable  offence  to  ministers  by 
his  conduct  during  the  last  session  ; and  therefore 
Lord  George  Germaine,  pathetically  lamenting  the 
very  prccaiious  state  of  Sir  Fletcher’s  health, 
moved  that  Mr.  Cornwall,  “ a gentleman  eminently 
endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  necessary,” 
should  be  chosen  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
and  his  friends  begged  to  sny  that  his  henlth  was 
now  perfectly  re-established,  and  that  they  thought 
Lord  George’s  pretence  a mockery  of  the  House ; 
and  Dunning,  seconded  by  Thomas  Townshend, 
moved  that  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  should  be  con- 
tinued speaker.  After  a warm  and  very  personal 
debate  the  appointment  of  the  ministerial  nominee, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  wns  carried  by  203  against  134. 
On  the  following  day  the  king  del ivered  his  speech, 
in  which  he  complained  again  of  the  unprovoked 
aggression  of  France  and  Spain,  who  were  exert- 
ing all  their  power  to  support  the  rebellion  of  his 
colonies,  to  destroy  the  commerce  and  give  a fatal 
blow  to  the  power  of  Great  Britain : but  he  added 
that  the  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  his  armies  had 
enabled  him  to  withstand  their  formidable  attempts; 
and  that  lie  hoped  the  late  successes  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina  would  have  important  consequences 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a happy  conclusion.  The 
opposition  denied  that  the  successes  obtained  in 
America  were  important  or  likely  to  be  decisive ; 
and  Fox  and  other  orators  represented  Clinton’s 
capture  of  Charlestown  and  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
victory  at  Camden  as  things  to  be  deplored,  and  not 
rejoiced  at.  Their  amendment  to  the  address  w as, 
however,  negatived  by  212  against  130.  In  the 
Upper  House  there  was  but  little  debate ; and  the 
original  address  was  curried  by  68  against  23. 
The  army  and  navy  esti  mates  were  carried  by 
triumphant  majorities,  wfhich  served  to  remind 
Lord  North  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  efface  the  recollections  of  the  narrow 
divisions  and  occasional  minorities  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  parliament.  On  the  13th  of 
November,  upon  the  proposition  being  made  that 
91,000  men,  including  marines,  should  be  the 
naval  force  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Fox 
pledged  himself  to  the  House  to  move,  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  afterwards  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment : and  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
found  these  motions  on  two  different  causes : — 
1 . For  Sandwich’s  having  advised  his  majesty  to 
promote  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  the  government  of 
Greenw  ich  Hospital ; 2.  For  his  having  shamefully 
neglected  the  navy. — Apparently  in  order  to  speak 
for  himself,  Palliser  hud  again  got  into  parliament, 
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talcing  his  scat  for  Huntingdon,  and  many  vehe- 
ment personal  altercations  took  place  between  him 
and  the  opposition — more  particularly  with  Fox. 
On  the  4th  of  December  Thomas  Townshend  said 
it  was  highly  necessary  that  the  House  should 
inquire  why  in  this  season  of  great  public  danger 
the  nation  was  deprived  of  the  services  and  profes- 
sional abilities  of  such  men  as  the  Admirals  Keppel, 
Lord  Howe,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Pigot,  Campbell, 
and  Barrington.  Fox  took  up  the  idea,  and  again 
censured  the  promotion  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
going  over  the  whole  story  of  the  late  court-martial, 
which,  he  said,  amounted  only  to  a bare  acquittal. 
Lord  North,  as  usual,  defended  the  unpopular 
admiral,  and  Palliser  himself  read  a long  defence 
of  his  own  conduct  in  the  affair  off  Ushant  and 
since.  The  debate  w as  conducted  in  a fierce  party 
spirit  ill  calculated  to  remove  from  the  navy  those 
dissensions  which  every  one  complained  of,  and 
which  had  recently  frustrated  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Rodney.  The  only  immediate  result  was  a 
resolution  that  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  held  upon  Pal- 
liser should  be  laid  before  the  House.  An  un- 
usually early  recess  took  place,  the  House  adjourn- 
ing on  the  6th  of  December  to  the  23rd  of  January. 

a.  n.  1781. — It  was  during  the  recess  that  the 
royal  manifesto  against  Holland  was  issued ; and 
on  the  same  day  general  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  were  granted  against  the  Dutch.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  the  second  day  after  the  renssem- 
bling  of  parliament.  Lord  North  delivered  a mes- 
sage from  the  throne  and  presented  a copy  of  the 
manifesto  and  sundry  other  papers.  Burke  be- 
gan the  business  of  condemnation.  He  declared 
that  ministers  had  been  in  fault  rather  than  the 
Dutch,  and  that  the  paper  found  in  Laurens’s 
box  was  nothing  more  than  a project  or  draft  of  a 
treaty  which  possibly  the  Dutch  would  never  have 
completed : — he  said  that,  as  far  us  they  knew,  it 
might  be  no  more  than  “ a speculative  essay,”  “ a 
mere  contemplative  prospect,”  and  that  therefore 
it  was  no  justifiable  or  assignable  ground  for  going 
to  war  with  the  Dutch.  This  refined  view  of  the 
case  suited  only  the  conceptions  of  opposition  ; and 
a majority  not  far  short  of  two  to  one  agreed  with 
Lord  North  and  the  manifesto,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  insolence,  the  selfishness,  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  States  General.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
two  protests  were  entered,  one  signed  by  nine,  the 
other  by  eight  peers,  against  this  new  w-ar  with 
“ the  ancient  and  natural  allies  of  this  kingdom.” 
On  the  1st  of  February  Fox  again  brought  the 
battery  of  his  eloquence  to  bear  upon  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser.  As  the  conclusion  to  a long  speech  and 
many  facts  or  arguments,  he  represented  that  the 
late  promotion  of  a man  under  such  circumstances 
to  a place  of  honour  and  emolument  was  in  the 
highest  degree  ruinous  to  the  naval  sendee ; and 
he  moved  that  it  should  be  declared  by  that  House 
a measure  totally  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and 
derogatory  to  the  honour,  of  the  navy.  Lord  North, 
with  his  usual  parliamentary  adroitness,  moved  an 
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amendment,  which,  while  it  retained  a few  of  the 
words  of  Fox’s  motion,  introduced  many  new 
words,  and  wholly  changed  its  bearing.  His 
lordship  spoke  of  both  court-martials — of  the  one 
obtained  by  Palliser  upon  Keppel,  and  of  the  one 
ordered  upon  Palliser  himself — and  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  two  apparently  conflicting  sen- 
tences. Admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  was  in  the 
House,  calmly  observed  that  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon  had  taken  great  pains  to  prove 
that  the  sentence  of  the  second  court-martial  was 
an  honourable  acquittal  of  Palliser  ; but,  for  him- 
self, though  he  had  read  that  trial  through  very 
attentively,  he  could  not  comprehend  or  under- 
stand the  sentence,  which  stated,  first,  that  the 
vice-admiral’s  conduct,  in  many  instances,  had 
been  highly  meritorious  and  exemplar}' — then 
charged  him  with  an  omission  of  duty — and  next 
acquitted  him ! What  puzzled  him,  he  said,  was 
to  find  out  of  what  the  vice-admiral  was  acquitted. 
In  the  charges,  as  they  were  called,  upon  which 
he  had  been  tried,  there  appeared — at  least  to  him 
— no  accusation.  The  vice-admiral  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  could  be  said  neither  to  be  con- 
victed nor  acquitted.  Between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  the  minister’s  amendment 
was  carried  by  214  against  149.  Late  as  it  was. 
Fox  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment ; 
but  the  motion  was  defeated  by  the  House  agreeing 
to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  After  some  long 
debates  on  the  affairs  of  India  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  reproduced  his  scheme  of 
economical  reform,  which  had  met  with  so  little 
success  in  the  preceding  session.  He  opened  his 
proposition  by  stating  many  powerful  motives 
which  called  upon  him  to  resume  that  undertak- 
ing : he  mentioned  the  three  celebrated  resolutions 
of  the  6th  of  April  of  the  preceding  year ; he  spoke 
of  the  general  temper  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
expectation  and  impatient  desire  for  a diminution 
of  taxation  and  expenditure;  and  he  alluded  to 
direct  applications  made  to  himself  and  others  by 
several  counties  and  associations.  These  associ- 
ations, in  fact,  had  acquired  considerable  strength 
and  consistency ; they  were  urgent  not  merely  for 
a reduction  of  expenditure,  but  for  what  was  after- 
wards called  a “ Radical  Reform  ” of  the  House 
of  Commons ; and  they  had  appointed  delegates 
to  transact  their  business  in  the  capital.  Con- 
tinuing his  speech,  Burke  proclaimed  that  the 
nation  was  involved  in  expenses  which,  if  they  did 
not  exceed,  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the  public 
ability ; and  that,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  have  originally  framed  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion such  a scheme  of  economy,  so  it  was  now 
their  interest  to  secure  themselves  from  punish- 
ment by  making  some  amends  for  their  former 
neglect.  He  displayed  some  address  in  his  ap- 
peal to  this  new  House : the  three  resolutions  of 
the  last  parliament  were  a valuable  legacy  be- 
queathed to  the  public,  and  an  atonement  for  pre- 
vious servility — they  formed  a body  of  maxims 
authorising  the  people  to  expect  from  their  pre- 
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sent  representatives  that  which  was  declared  to 
be  necessary  by  their  predecessors : the  late  parlia- 
ment had  been  prematurely  dissolved,  but,  if  the 
present  parliament  neglected  to  accomplish  what 
the  other  had  appeared  to  design,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences would  be  charged  upon  them;  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  would  stand  upon 
the  journals  as  public  monuments  of  exculpation 
to  their  predecessors,  and  of  disgrace  to  them. 
He  again  applauded,  with  all  the  warmth  and  full- 
ness of  his  oratory,  the  economical  achievements 
and  the  financial  measures  of  M.  Necker,  and  held 
up  the  example  of  France,  both  as  a warning  and 
an  encouragement.  As  a beginning  he  moved — 
“ That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  majesty’s  civil  establish- 
ments and  of  certain  public  offices ; for  the  limit- 
ation of  pensions  and  the  suppression  of  sundry 
useless  expenses  and  inconvenient  places ; and  for 
applying  the  moneys  saved  thereby  to  the  public 
service.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  and  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  granted 
without  opposition,  Lord  North  declaring  that  he 
would  reserve  his  objections  till  the  second  reading. 
That  second  reading  came  on  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  there  was  a long  and  animated  debate, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
second  son  of  the  late.Earl  of  Chatham,  spoke  for 
the  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  an  ardent  reformer  and  lover  of 
strict  economy.  The  son  of  so  great  an  orator  was 
sure  to  be  listened  to  with  interest,  and  the  atten- 
tion was  the  greater  as  it  was  well  known  that,  from 
his  mere  boyhood,  Pitt  had  been  admitted  into  the 
political  councils  of  Iris  father,  and  had  given 
remarkable  signs  of  precocious  ability.  It  was  in 
reply  to  Lord  Nugent,  who  was  speaking  on  the 
ministerial  side,  that  William  Pitt  first  broke 
silence  from  under  the  gallery  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House.  According  to  a member  pre- 
sent, the  same  composure,  self-possession,  and 
dignity  of  manner,  which  afterwards  characterised 
him  when  seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  distin- 
guished him  in  this  first  essay,  though  he  was  then 
only  in  his  22nd  year.*  In  the  progress  of  his  speech 
he  gave  vent  to  a kind  of  witticism  in  which  he 
did  not  often  indulge  afterwards,  but  which  derived 
its  strength  from  a pride  of  manner  and  spirit 
that  never  quitted  him.  Lord  George  Germaine 
having  some  verbal  communications  to  make  to 
Welbore  Ellis,  who  sate  near  him,  they  entered  into 
a conversation  in  whispers,  which  irritated  the 
young  orator.  Looking  round  the  house,  which  was 
all  ear,  he  said,  in  a tone  more  impressive  than  the 
matter  of  the  reproof,  “ I shall  wait  till  the  Aga- 
memnon of  the  present  day  has  finished  his  consul- 
tation with  the  Nestor  of  the  treasury  bench.”  The 
effect  was  electric ; even  the  haughty  and  supercili- 
ous Lord  George  was  cowed  ; and  both  he  and  Ellis 
sate  down  in  some  confusion  to  preserve  a breathless 
silence.t  Pitt  declared  that  nothing  but  economy 
and  the  adoption  of  Burke’s  scheme  could  save  the 

* Sir  N.  W,  Wraxall , Memoir*.  f Id, 


country  from  ruin  ; that,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
Blow  request  of  au  overburthened  people,  ministers 
should  have  made  a voluntary  surrender  of  useless 
revenue;  that  the  House  ought  to  insist  upon 
retrenchment  and  economy,  and  advise  the  king  to 
part  with  useless  ostentation  in  order  to  preserve 
necessary  power ; that  it  could  not  derogate  from 
the  real  glory  of  the  crown  to  accept  their  advice 
and  yield  to  the  respectful  petitions  of  the  people ; 
that  the  people,  who  afforded  the  civil-list  revenue, 
were  justified  in  resuming  a part  of  it,  under  the 
pressing  demand  of  altered  circumstances  and 
great  suffering.  Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Lauderdale)  also  made  his  first  speech  in  parlia- 
ment on  this  occasion,  and  spoke  with  consider- 
able ability  on  the  same  side  as  William  Pitt.  Two 
other  memorable  names — Sheridan  and  Wilber- 
force — had  both  attained  scats  for  the  first  time, 
and  both  divided  with  the  opposition,  who  were, 
however,  outvoted  by  a majority  of  43,  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  being  negatived  by  233 
against  1 90.  By  a subsequent  resolution  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Burke’s  bill  was  put  off  for 
six  months.  The  other  popular  attempts  of  the 
last  session — the  bills  for  excluding  contractors 
and  revenue  officers  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  depriving  revenue  officers  of  their  right  of  vot- 
ing iu  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  and 
for  imposing  a tax  on  places  and  pensions — were 
all  revived  and  were  all  defeated  by  considerable 
majorities.  On  the  1th  of  March,  when  the  mi- 
nister opened  the  budget,  he  w as  severely  censured 
for  the  mode  in  which  he  had  managed  the  loan 
for  the  present  year.  He  had  added  12,000,000/. 
to  the  national  debt,  and  had  granted  such  advan- 
tageous terms  to  the  lenders,  that  the  price  of  the 
new  stock  had  suddenly  risen  to  from  9 to  1 1 per 
cent,  above  par.  Fox  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  money  might  easily  have  been  raised  upon 
much  better  terms ; and  that  the  direct  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  public  by  the  bargain  Lord  North  had 
made  was  comparatively  but  a small  part  of  the 
evil.  He  calculated  the  profits  of  the  loan  at 
something  near  1,000,000/. ; and  he  said  that  that 
great  sum  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister,  to  be  granted  in  douceurs 
to  the  members  of  that  House,  cither  as  compen- 
sations for  the  expenses  of  their  late  elections,  or 
ns  bribes  for  future  services.  Fox  also  objected 
in  strong  language  to  a proposed  lottery — a part  of 
the  loan  scheme — as  a means  of  raising  money  for 
the  public  service.  He  delivered  an  impressive 
harangue  on  the  vice  of  gambling,  w hich,  perhaps, 
excited  the  more  attention  as  his  own  love  of  play 
had  reduced  him  to  a miserable  state  of  embarrass- 
ment and  dependence.  He  declared — and  it  is 
sad  to  reflect  how  long  the  solemn  truth  of  his 
declaration  was  unattended  to — that  lotteries  were 
the  most  pernicious  of  all  species  of  gaming,  as 
they  immediately  affected  the  morals,  habits,  and 
circumstances  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  moved  that  the  clause  respecting  the  lottery 
should  be  omitted.  Lord  North  defended  the  loan, 
3 l 2 
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and  the  lottery  ns  part  of  it — a lottery,  he  said, 
being  always  “ a favourite  part  of  every  douceur 
with  all  money-lenders.”  He  positively  asserted 
that  the  12,000,000/.  could  not  at  the  time  have 
been  obtained  upon  easier  conditions.  As  to  the 
ideas  that  the  loan  was  a source  of  ministerial 
influence,  and  that  half  of  the  shares  had  been 
taken  in  that  House,  he  treated  them  as  ridiculous 
— the  loan  had  been  a public  loan,  and  very  indis- 
criminately taken.  Fox’s  amendment  was  rejected 
by  169  against  111,  and  the  minister’s  measures 
were  all  passed.  The  debates  upon  the  loan  did 
not,  however,  end  here.  Sir  Philip  Jennings 
Clerke  moved  for  recommitting  the  report,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  amend  the  terms,  and  pre- 
vent what  he  called  a shameful  and  extravagant 
prostitution  of  the  public  money.  He  repeated  the 
charge  that  the  loan  had  been  so  managed  as  to 
give  the  minister  the  means  of  gratifying  his  crea- 
tures ; anti  he  assured  the  House  that  Jxml  North’s 
“ favoured  contractor”  had  no  less  than  3,300,000/. 
of  the  loan  placed  at  his  disposal.  Clerke  was 
supported  by  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Byng,  Burke, 
Fox,  and  others,  who  said,  among  other  strong 
things,  that  the  minister  was  endeavouring  to  turn 
arliament  into  a court  of  registry,  which  w as  to 
ave  no  other  concern  with  taxes  and  loans  than  to 
give  a sort  of  official  sanction  to  whatever  bargain 
the  minister  thought  proper  to  make.  I^ord  North 
repeated  that  he  had  made  the  best  bargain  he 
could  for  the  public  : if  the  House  did  not  approve 
of  it,  it  would  not  be  binding  either  on  him  or  on 
them  : — though  the  committee  had  agreed  to  it,  if 
the  House  did  not  choose  to  confirm  their  resolu- 
tion, he  should  be  released  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  loan,  and  the  public  from  the  w hole  bargain. 
Then  those  who  thought  themselves  more  com- 
petent might  make  a better  bargain  ; but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  any  reduction  now  made 
from  the  profits  of  the  subscribers  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  public  credit,  and  throw  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  future  loans,  os 
it  would  show  that  the  minister  had  not  authority 
to  give  security  to  a bargain,  and  that  the  lenders 
were  liable  to  be  stripped  of  the  benefits  for  the 
chance  and  hope  of  which  they  had  advanced  their 
money.  He  denied  that  his  44  favoured  contractor” 
— this  was  a Mr.  Atkinson — had  any  such  enor- 
mous share  in  the  loan.  The  motion  for  the  re- 
commitment was  waived ; but  the  lottery  was 
again  attacked.  On  the  12th  of  March  Mr.  Byng 
moved  that  a list  should  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan,  specifying 
the  sums  subscribed  by  each ; and,  in  order  to 
enable  the  House  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair, 
he  stated  his  intention  of  following  up  this  motion 
with  two  others — for  the  production  of  a correct 
list  of  all  those  persons  who  had  offered  to  become 
subscribers,  but  whose  offers  had  been  rejected — 
and  for  copies  of  all  letters,  notes,  or  papers,  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  minister,  his  secretaries,  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  any  other  persons, 
conveying  applications  or  proposals  for  any  part 
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of  the  loan.  All  this,  he  said,  was  intended  to 
show'  that  ministers  might  have  borrowed  money 
at  5 per  cent. ; that  the  fair  offers  of  wealthy  and 
responsible  men  had  been  rejected  with  contempt; 
and  that  the  new  loan  had  been  managed  with  no 
I other  view  than  that  of  corrupt  influence  in  par- 
liament Lord  North  said  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  first  motion  ; but  that  the  second  w as 
useless,  and  the  third  unfair  and  improper — that 
calling  for  the  key  of  his  escritoire,  in  order  to 
examine  his  private  letters  and  papers,  was  pro- 
posing a new  species  of  inquisition,  and  such  as 
could  never  be  countenanced  in  a British  House  of 
Commons.  He  admitted  that  members  of  that 
House  would  be  found  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  loan ; but  this,  he  said,  was  no  proof  of  cor- 
ruption, and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  aid  of  monied  men,  merely 
because  they  happened  to  be  members  of  parlia- 
ment. The  charges  of  partiality  towards  this 
class  of  subscribers  could  not  be  proved,  and  were 
not  capable  of  proof;  but  he  could  solemnly 
assure  the  House  that  no  improper  management 
had  been  used  by  him.  The  first  motion  being 
agreed  to,  the  second  w as  rejected  by  a majority,  and 
the  third  negatived  without  a division.  The  debates 
made  a deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
no  assurances  could  root  out  the  belief  that  certain 
members  of  parliament,  who  always  voted  with 
ministers,  had,  on  this  as  on  other  occasioos,  been 
allowed  to  make  a very  profitable  bargain  for 
themselves.* 

We  believe  that  the  only  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  our  readers  os  to  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  suppressing  the  London  riots  of  the 
preceding  summer  must  be,  that  that  force  was 
not  employed  soon  enough ; but  Mr.  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  had  begun  to  win  applause 
by  his  dashing  and  brilliant  oratory, t rose  in  the 
House  to  declare  that  the  military'  ought  not  to 
have  been  employed  at  all.  He  moved  three  propo- 
sitions:— the  first  declaring  that  the  military  force 
could  not  justifiably  be  applied  in  dispersing  tu- 
multuous assemblies  without  waiting  for  directions 
from  civil  magistrates,  unless  outrages  had  broken 
forth  with  such  violence  as  to  overbear  civil 
authority,  and  threaten  the  subversion  of  legal 
government;  the  second  affirming  that  the  un- 
precedented order  to  the  military,  on  the  Ith  of 
June  last,  afforded  strong  presumption  of  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  police;  and  the  third,  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  civil  power  during 
the  riots.  The  whole  police  of  London  and  West- 
minster was,  indeed,  ks  it  continued  to  be  for  half 
a century  longer,  in  a most  inefficient  and  dis- 
graceful state;  but  not  only  was  the  first  of  Sheri- 
dan’s motions  withdrawn,  but  the  other  two,  which 
might  have  led  to  important  inquiries  and  valu- 
able reforms,  w ere  negutived  by  die  House.  Sheri- 

* Annual  Register. 

t He  had  spoken  in  the  House  for  the  tint  time  on  the  80th  of 
November. 
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dan,  however,  obtained  what  he  had  most  at  heart, 
the  reputation  of  a first-rate  orator. 

The  delegates  of  the  county  associations  were 
not  inactive  during  their  stay  in  London : they 
attended  numerous  popular  meetings,  got  up  meet- 
ings of  their  own,  and  prepared  a petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  attempted  to 
condense  all  the  complaints  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  the  prayers  for  economical  and 
parliamentary  reform.  Their  exertions  had  been 
matter  of  frequent  allusion  during  the  session  ; the 
friends  of  government  representing  them  as  the 
factious  labours  of  men  whose  political  existence 
as  delegates  was  unconstitutional,  and  ought  never 
to  be  acknowledged  ; the  opposition  applauding 
them  as  enlightened  and  devoted  patriots,  who 
would  obtain  for  the  people  a new  order  of  things, 
and  force  upon  the  court  and  ministry  the  aban- 
donment of  an  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  ruinous 
system.  As,  however,  the  general  sense  was 
against  any  avowal  of  their  delegated  character  or 
power,  these  gentlemen  were  induced  to  sign  the 
petition  merely  as  individual  freeholders.  It  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  2nd  of  April,  by 
Mr.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
county  of  York;  but  it  was  left  to  lie  upon  the 
table  until  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Duncombe Js  col- 
league, Sir  George  Savilie,  who  had  undertaken  to 
move  for  referring  the  petition  to  a committee. 
On  the  8th  of  May  Sir  George  was  in  the  House, 
and  introduced  the  business  with  a long  and  able 
speech,  in  which  he  Btated  the  causes,  progress, 
and  history  of  petitions  in  general,  and  recited  the 
famous  resolutions  of  the  Gth  of  April  last,  as 
affording  a clear  sanction  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  as  pledging  the  House  to  a speedy  re- 
dress of  their  grievances.  But,  though  the  dele- 
gates had  signed  as  private  gentlemen,  their  pre- 
ceding performances  and  exhibitions  had  excited 
tome  disgust  and  probably  some  alarm ; and  the 
majority  of  the  House  had  not  been  taught  by  the 
protestant  associations  and  the  riots  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  and  the  Irish  associations  which  had 
caused  such  disturbances  in  Dublin,  to  respect 
combinations  which  had  begun  in  the  American 
colonies,  where  they  had  brought  on  war  and  re- 
volution. Sir  George  Savilie  was  told  that  his 
friends  had  acted  in  an  unconstitutional  manner, 
by  assembling  in  London  as  delegates  and  com- 
mittee-men, by  publishing  their  resolutions  in  the 
newspapers,  and  by  acting  as  a representative 
body  independent  of  parliament ; all  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a design  to  inflame  the  people, 
to  intimidate  parliament,  and  to  introduce  a go- 
vernment of  clubs  and  associations.  In  the  end. 
Sir  George  Saville’s  motion  was  rejected  by  212 
against  135. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Lord  Beauchamp  brought 
in  a bill  in  the  Commons  for  amending  a clause 
in  the  marriage  act  of  1751,  which,  it  had  been 
found  by  a late  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  a pauper  settlement  case,  rendered  un- 
lawful all  marriages  whereof  the  banns  had  been 
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published  in  churches  or  chapels  erected  since  the 
passing  of  the  act.  As  the  effect  of  this  decision, 
if  the  legislature  did  not  interfere,  would  be  to 
dissolve  thousands  of  marriages  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  good,  and  to  bastardize  their  offspring. 
Lord  Beauchamp’s  bill  was  hurried  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  early  in 
June.  Fox,  who  inherited  his  father’s  dislike  to 
the  whole  of  the  marriage  act,  wished  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  Lord  Beauchamp’s  bill 
much  farther  ; but,  as  it  w as  not  considered  pru- 
dent to  run  the  risk  of  delaying  his  lordship’s  bill 
by  clogging  it  with  other  matters  sure  to  be  op- 
posed, Fox  waited  until  it  was  passed ; and  then 
brought  in  a bill  of  his  own,  for  amending,  or 
rather  repealing,  the  entire  marriage  act.  The 
amendments  he  proposed  would  have  left  nothing 
of  the  law  of  1751  except  what  related  to  the  re- 
gistering of  marriages.  Fox,  who,  like  his  father 
(the  first  Lord  Holland  of  the  name),  could  never 
forget  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s family  to  his  mother’s  mnrriagc,  denounced 
the  existing  law  as  monstrously  ariatocrutic,  as  im- 
politic and  pernicious  in  its  restrictions,  and 
tyrannical  in  its  tendency.  He  observed  that,  by 
the  recently  discovered  flaw  in  that  act,  and  the 
late  legal  decision  upon  it,  many  of  the  clergy  of 
this  kingdom  had  been  ignorantly  guilty  of  felony, 
by  celebrating  marriages  in  the  new  churches  and 
chapels ; so  that  we  might  soon  expect  to  see  even 
some  of  our  prelates  either  transported  to  America, 
or  sent,  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  to  work  on  board 
the  ballast-lighters!  Burke,  very  warmly,  and 
on  the  whole,  very  wisely,  took  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  opposed  the  motion  of  his  friend 
and  disciple.  He  recurred  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  law,  or,  rather,  no  law,  that  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  act  of  1751,  and  painted  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  it : he  contended  thut  the  act  of 
1751  had  pretty  justly  hit  the  medium  between 
close  and  mischievous  restraint  and  the  former 
laxity  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  disorders ; 
and  that,  as  the  period  of  free  agency  in  this  im- 
portant matter  was  only  reduced  to  that  of  legal 
discretion  in  other  respects,  there  could  be  no 
complaint  on  either  side.  Fox’s  bill  was  rejected 
without  a division,  and  the  discussion  was  only 
remembered  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  flrst  time  that  Burke  and  he  were  opposed  to 
each  other  in  debate. 

On  the  30th  of  May  Colonel  Hartley,  who  fan- 
cied that  some  kind  of  conciliation  was  still  pos- 
sible, had  moved  for  leuve  to  bring  in  a bill  vesting 
the  crown  with  suflicient  powers  to  treat,  consult, 
and  finally  agree  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
peace  with  the  provinces  of  North  America ; but 
this  motion,  after  a grand  display  by  Fox  and 
Burke,  had  been  rejected  by  10b  agaiust  72.  A 
few  days  afterwards  intelligence  had  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  which  tended  to  prove  that,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  victories,  we  were  losing 
ground  in  that  quarter.  This  gave  additional  en- 
couragement to  the  opposition ; and  on  the  12th 
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of  June  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  I 
itself  into  a committee,  to  consider  of  the  American 
war : and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  he 
intended  to  move  in  committee — u That  his  ma- 
jesty’s ministers  ought  immediately  to  take  every 
possible  measure  for  concluding  peace  with  our 
American  colonies.”  Fox  maintained  that  success 
by  force  of  arms  was  hopeless  and  impossible; 
but  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Americans 
would  have  treated  upon  far  more  moderate  and 
honourable  conditions  than  they  ever  entertained  a 
notion  of  admitting.  The  origin  of  the  dispute, 
the  whole  history  of  the  war  was  gone  over  by  the 
orators  on  both  sides,  without  much  novelty  of  re- 
mark. One  great  object  of  the  opposite  parties 
was  to  throw  blame  upon  each  other : the  oppo- 
sitionists blamed  the  ministerialists  for  having  first 
provoked  the  war  like  tyrauts,  and  for  then  having 
conducted  it  like  fools ; the  ministerialists  blamed 
the  oppositionists  for  having  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  revolt  in  America  and  everywhere  else,  and  for 
having  done  their  best,  or  their  worst,  to  prevent  that 
strong  national  unanimity  which  would  have  given 
success  to  the  war,  or  made  the  burthen  and  expenses 
of  it  more  endurable ; and  they  did  not  forget 
their  old  argument — that  the  quarrel  with  America 
had  not  been  begun  by  themselves,  but  under  the 
administration  of  their  opponents.  In  this  process 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  the  memory  of 
the  great  Chatham  was  treated  rather  disrespect- 
fully; and  some  men,  with  more  truth  than  elo- 
quence, affirmed  that  he  had  been  one  cause  of  the 
unhappy  dispute,  or  of  the  ill  success  which  had 
attended  its  management;  that  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  his  notions  were  contradictory;  and, 
finally,  that,  if  one  of  his  leading  principles  was  to 
be  followed,  the  war  could  never  end.  William 
Pitt,  with  proper  filial  reverence,  rose  to  defend  the 
conduct  of  his  father ; but  his  eloquence  could  not 
reconcile  the  manifest  and  manifold  contradictions 
in  thatstatesman’scharacter  and  proceedings.  When 
lie  had  performed  this  duty,  Pitt  proceeded  to  state 
his  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
war.  He  held  that  war  to  be  wicked,  barbarous, 
cruel,  unjust,  and  diabolical, — conceived  in  in- 
justice, nurtured  in  folly — a monstrous  thing  that 
contained  every  characteristic  of  moral  depravity 
and  human  turpitude — as  mischievous  to  the  un- 
happy people  of  England  as  to  the  Americans. 
Still,  however,  many  men  insisted  that  the  Ame- 
ricans might  yet  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  and 
many  more  doubted  whether,  at  this  moment,  when 
they  were  backed  by  Holland  as  well  as  by 
France  and  Spain,  they  would  agTee  to  treat  upon 
any  conditions  that  England  could  possibly  listen 
to;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  House  there  were 
men  who  still  shrunk  from  the  recognition  of  in- 
dependence, even  though  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  effect  of  detaching  the  United  States  from  the 
European  confederacy.  It  was,  moreover,  debated 
whether  that  House  could  or  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  which  was 
vested  the  power  of  j>eace  and  war,  and  whether 
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they  could  bind  the  sovereign  by  their  resolution, 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  other 
House.  At  midnight  the  House  divided,  when 
Fox’s  motion  was  rejected  by  172  against  99. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  king  prorogued  parlia- 
ment, thanking  them  for  their  long  attendance, 
their  loyalty,  and  good  affection.  As  the  pros- 
pect of  brilliant  successes  had  opened  in  India — as 
there  was  already  a sign  and  a promise  that  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  British  would  build 
up  in  the  east  a vaster  empire  than  what  they  were 
clearly  losing  in  the  west — his  majesty  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
warmly  applauded  measures  adopted  or  iu  progress 
for  checking  abuses  in  those  distant  possessions, 
and  for  making  our  conquests  equally  advantage- 
ous to  the  natives  and  ourselves.  With  respect  to 
the  old  and  perplexing  subject  of  America,  he  said 
— “While  I lament  the  continuance  of  the  present 
troubles,  and  the  extension  of  the  war,  1 have  the 
conscious  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  constant 
aim  of  my  councils  has  been  to  bring  back  my 
deluded  subjects  in  America  to  the  happiness  and 
liberty  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  see  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  restored.  To  defend  the  dominions 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  this  country  was  on 
my  part  the  sole  cause  and  was  the  only  object  of 
the  war.  Peace  is  the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart  •' 
but  I have  too  firm  a reliance  on  the  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  and  the  powerful  assistance 
of  my  parliament,  and  the  protection  of  a just  and 
all-ruling  Providence,  to  accept  it  upon  any  other 
terras  or  conditions  than  such  as  may  consist  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  per- 
manent interests  and  security  of  my  people.”  There 
was  no  want  of  petitions  to  shake  the  king’s  reso- 
lution to  continue  the  war.  The  West  India 
planters  and  merchants  represented  that  all  our 
West  India  islands  were  exposed  to  imminent 
danger,  and  left  almost  destitute  of  protection; 
that  several  of  them  had  been  lost,  and  that  the 
rest  were  certain  to  be  attacked.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,  returning  to  s 
style  of  petition  resembling  that  of  Wilkes’s  day, 
told  his  majesty  that  he  had  been  deluded  by  the 
false  assertions  and  fallacious  suggestions  of  his 
ministers  into  the  present  unnatural  and  unfortu- 
nate war — that  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
were  declining — that  the  landed  property  through- 
out the  kingdom  had  been  depreciated — that  pri- 
vate credit  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  enormous 
interests  given  in  the  public  loans,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  French, 
under  the  Baron  de  Rullecourt,  had  made  another 
attempt  upon  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  had 
captured  by  night  its  little  capital,  with  the 
lieutenant-governor,  Major  Corbet,  who,  with  too 
much  precipitation,  signed  a capitulation  of  sur- 
render for  the  whole  island.  Fortunately  there 
were  braver  men  than  Corbet  in  Jersey.  Major 
Pierson,  collecting  all  the  force  he  could,  fell  upon 
the  French  invaders  in  the  market -plucc  of  St. 
Heliers,  and,  being  assisted  by  tl»e  townspeople, 
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who  kept  up  a warm  fire  from  the  houses,  he  killed 
a good  many  of  them  and  compelled  all  the  reat  to 
surrender  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  gallant  young 
Pierson  w as  himself  killed  by  almost  the  last  ahot 
that  was  fired  by  the  French.  The  Baron  de 
Rullecourt  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  action  received 
three  or  four  wounds,  and  he  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  surrender.  Nearly  800  French 
were  either  killed  or  tuken.  They  had  begun  their 
expedition  with  nearly  2000,  but  their  vessels  had 
been  scattered  by  a terrible  storm,  about  200  had 
perished  at  sea  or  nrnong  the  rocks  and  breakers, 
and  a great  many  had  been  driven  back  to  their 
own  ports.  Major  Corbet  paid  dearly  for  his  folly 
or  cowardice.  The  French  pretended  that  his  capi- 
tulation ought  to  be  binding  on  all  the  island,  with 
all  the  officers  and  troops  in  it ; and  at  one  part  of 
the  action  they  placed  him  in  their  front  line,  to 
deter  the  troops  from  firing.  He  was  not  killed 
or  w ounded  in  that  strange  position  ; hut  he  was 
soon  afterwards  tried  by  a court-martial,  which 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  of  lieutenant- 
governor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besieged  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar were  again  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
persevering  Spaniards:  the  supplies  which  Rodney 
had  thrown  i n the  year  before  were  nearly  exhausted ; 
nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Barbary,  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  continued 
true  to  his  bargain  with  Florida  Blanca;  some 
vessels  which  had  been  accustomed  to  run  down 
from  Minorca,  and  clandestinely  from  some  of  the 
Italian  ports,  were  seized  and  stopped  by  French 
and  Spanish  cruisers,  or  by  the  blockading  force 
which  had  again  gathered  in  the  bay,  and  therefore 
the  only  hope  of  receiving  succour  was  to  get  it 
direct  from  England.  To  this  important  service 
Admiral  Darby  was  appointed.  After  escorting 
the  East  and  YVest  India  trade  to  a certain  latitude. 
Darby  about  the  middle  of  April  arrived  off  Cadiz, 
and,  looking  into  the  harbour,  saw  the  graud  Spanish 
fleet  gathered  there,  and  lying  peaceably  at  anchor. 
Cordova,  the  Spanish  admiral,  had  talked  of  meet- 
ing the  English  fleet  at  sea ; but  he  now  considered 
his  force  not  sufficiently  superior  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement, and  he  determined  to  remain  where  he 
was.  Darby  forwarded  the  convoy  with  provi- 
sions, stores,  Ac.,  to  Gibraltar,  with  some  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates  to  cover  them,  and  remained 
with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  cruising  between  Cadiz-bay 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  watching 
Cordova  and  preventing  the  passage  of  any  hostile 
ships.  The  100  vessels,  with  the  staff-of-life  on 
board,  were  hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  half- 
famished  British  soldiers  stationed  on  the  rocky 
heights;  and,  as  they  became  discernible  to  those 
below,  a shout  of  joy  and  three  good  English  cheers 
ran  from  battery  to  battery — from  the  old  Moorish 
castle  and  the  Devil’s  Tongue  battery  to  Europa 
Point.  The  brave  fellows  did  not  much  fear  the 
Spaniards,  but  they  had  a true  English  aversion  to 
reduced  rations  and  short-commons.  Darby’s  con- 
voying captain*  presently  scattered  the  swam  of 


Spanish  gun-boats  that  attempted  to  sink  the  tran- 
sports, and  the  succours  w ere  landed  with  very  little 
difficulty.  Having  performed  this  service  Darby 
returned  to  the  Channel  station.  The  Spaniards 
were  mortified  and  disheartened  by  these  successes, 
and  by  the  conviction  that  their  grand  fleet  had 
skulked  before  an  inferior  force ; but  again  they 
were  re-encouraged  by  promises  of  co-operation 
from  France. 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  tbc  earliest  events  of  the 
year  seemed  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January 
an  open  and  almost  universal  revolt  broke  out  in 
Washington’s  line.  For  some  months  all  disci- 
pline had  been  relaxed  ; the  officers  were  almost 
as  dissatisfied  as  the  men,  and  all  had  been  con- 
demned to  a near  approach  of  starvation,  notwith- 
standing the  resolutions  passed  by  congress.  On 
the  night  in  question,  the  division  called  lire  Penn- 
sylvania line,  which  was  hutted  at  Morris  Town  in 
the  Jerseys,  turned  out  to  the  number  of  1300 
men,  including  most  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  and,  parading  under  arms,  they  declared 
that  they  would  march  to  the  scat  of  congress,  and 
either  obtain  redress  or  serve  no  longer.  In  an 
attempt  to  suppress  this  mutiny.  Captain  Billing 
was  killed  and  several  other  officers  were  wounded. 
General  Wayne  drew  his  pistol  and  threatened 
some  of  the  ringleaders  ; but,  with  a bayonet  pre- 
sented to  his  own  breast,  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire  and  leave  his  people  to  their  own  courses. 
With  six  field-pieces,  and  with  most  of  the  stores, 
the  men  marched  away  tow.irds  Princeton.  On 
the  following  day,  the  2nd  of  January,  Wayne  and 
his  staff,  with  many  other  officers  w ho  w ere  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
army,  rode  after  the  mutineers,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  them  back  to  their  duly,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  sow  dissensions  among  them.  When  \V  ajne 
came  up  with  them  near  Middle  Brook,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  appoint  one  man  from  each 
regiment  to  confer  with  him  upon  their  grievances. 
The  men  of  each  named  a sergeant ; and  these 
delegates  met  Wayne  and  hia  officers  at  their 
quarters.  On  the  following  day  the  mutineers 
continued  their  march  and  arrived  at  Princeton. 
At  that  place  the  propositions  of  Wayne  were  re- 
ported to  them,  and  ncommittee  of  sergeants  stated 
their  claims.  These  were,  1st,  a discharge  for  all 
those  who  had  served  three  years,  under  their  ori- 
ginal engagements,  and  who  had  not  re-culisted 
for  tire  war ; 2nd,  an  immediate  payment  for  all 
arrears  of  pay  and  clothing,  as  well  to  those  who 
should  be  discharged  as  to  those  who  should  con- 
tinue to  serve ; 3rd,  the  residue  of  their  bounty- 
money  and  future  real  pay  to  those  who  should 
continue  in  the  army.  General  Wayne  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  sny  such  engagements, 
and  gave  up  all  authority  by  referring  them  to  con- 
gress. A committee  of  that  body  prepared  im- 
mediately to  consult  with  the  executive  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ; and  after  some  conference  the  committee 
of  congress,  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  some 
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members  of  the  council,  left  Philadelphia  for  the 
camp  of  the  mutineer*.  Washington,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, did  not  move  from  his  head- 
quarters. It  has  been  suspected  that,  as  he  was 
fully  conscious  that  the  men  had  just  grounds  for 
their  complaints,  and  that  his  own  frequent  repre- 
sentations had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  he 
was  not  unwilling  that  congress  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  these  grievances  must  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  army  must  be  treated  with  more  respect. 
We  think  it  evident  that  Wayne  and.  most  of  the 
officers  who  had  followed  the  mutineers  were  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  this  kind.  Strong  reasons 
have,  however,  been  adduced  to  show  why  Wash- 
ington should  not  make  a single  movement : the 
river  was  open,  and  Clinton  might  at  any  moment 
make  an  attempt  upon  West  Point;  strong  symp- 
toms of  discontent  had  Bhown  themselves  uinong 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  he  could 
not  tell  how  far  the  contagion  of  example  would 
spread ; if  he  went  to  the  mutineers*  camp  without 
a sufficient  and  a sufficiently  steady  force  to  put 
them  down,  his  authority  might  receive  a mortal 
blow  by  being  set  at  defiance ; if  he  collected 
a strong  force,  he  must  leave  his  long  occupied  and 
cherished  positions  in  the  highlands  open  and  un- 
defended ; and  the  appearance  of  any  such  force 
might  disperse  the  mutineers  altogether,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  collect  them  again 
for  the  service  of  congress,  or  it  might,  in  their 
irritation  and  despair,  even  drive  the  mutineers  to 
the  royal  standard.  On  the  4th  of  January,  Sir 
Henry'  Clinton,  fully  informed  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing, sent  from  New  York  to  Princeton  three  emis- 
saries with  very  tempting  oilers  to  the  revolted 
troops,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  a position  behind  the  South 
River,  where  he  would  soon  cover  them  by  de- 
tachments from  the  royal  army  in  New  York.  But, 
whatever  was  the  amount  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  congress,  the  mutineers  were  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  any  compact  with  the  English  general. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  have  determined,  with 
their  usual  national  adroitness,  to  make  something 
by  Clinton’s  overtures : they  seized  his  three 
emissaries  and  communicated  their  proposals  to 
General  Wayne,  with  assurances  of  their  utter  de- 
testation of  the  idea  of  going  over  to  the  common 
enemy,  the  British  ; but  at  the  snme  time  they 
kept  the  emissaries  in  their  own  hands ; they  re- 
fused to  cross  the  Delaware,  or  to  march  out  of 
Princeton;  they  refused  to  permit  any  of  their 
former  officers  to  enter  their  camp  ; and  they  or- 
dered Lafayette,  General  St.  Clair,  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens,  who  had  presented  themselves  as 
mediators,  to  quit  Princeton  immediately.  Affairs 
were  in  this  state  when  the  committee  of  congress, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a part  of  his 
council,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Princeton, 
to  negotiate  with  the  revolters.  If  the  army  of 
the  republic  had  been  composed  of  materials  like 
those  which  had  been  dreamed  of  at  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution,  the  proceeding  might  not 
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have  worn  quite  so  humiliating  a character ; but 
these  mutineers,  who  defied  the  powers  of  the 
government,  and  assumed  to  treat  on  a footing  of 
equality,  through  their  sergeant  delegates,  with  the 
delegates  of  the  sovereign  congress,  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  men  raised  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  enlistment,  bounty-money,  and  conscrip- 
tion. A conference  took  place  outside  of  Princeton 
between  the  sergeants  and  the  committee.  The 
latter  offered  certain  propositions  which  the  ser- 
geants agreed  to  distribute  among  the  troops  for 
consideration.  The  proposition*  were — that  con- 
gress would  discharge  all  those  who  had  enlisted 
for  three  years,  and  accept  the  oath  of  the  soldier 
as  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  when  other  evi- 
dence was  not  procurable  ; and  that  congress  would 
give  immediate  certificates  for  the  depreciation  on 
their  pay,  settle  their  arrears  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  furnish  the  men  imme- 
diately with  such  articles  of  clothing  as  they  most 
wanted.  After  due  deliberation  the  mutineers 
agreed  to  march  from  Princeton  to  Trenton,  with 
their  sergeants  for  their  officers  and  commanders. 
At  Trenton  they  accepted  the  terms  offered  by 
congress,  but  not  until  the  committee  agreed  that 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  soldiers,  and 
chosen  from  the  line,  should  constitute  part  of  the 
board  authorized  to  settle  their  claims.  And  when 
this  bargain  was  concluded,  but  not  before,  the 
mutineers  gave  up  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  three  emis- 
saries, who  were  all  hanged  as  spies.  The  ser- 
geants retained  the  entire  command  until  the  board 
decided  what  men  were  entitled  to  their  discharge. 
As  this  state  of  things  alarmed  and  embarrassed 
the  government,  and  tended  to  commit  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  republican  army,  the  board  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  haste  to  liberate  all  such  as 
chose  to  swear  that  they  had  enlisted  for  only  three 
ears.  Even  before  the  rolls  of  enlistment  could 
e brought  to  Trenton,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery and  of  the  five  first  regiments  of  infantry  of  this 
Pennsylvanian  line  were  discharged  upon  their  own 
oaths.  • When  the  enlistment  rolls  were  produced, 
it  was  found  that  far  the  greater  part  of  these  men 
had  preferred  perjury  to  future  service,  having 
been  enlisted,  not  for  three  years,  but  absolutely  for 
the  whole  war.  There  was,  however,  no  remedy, 
no  power  of  correction  : the  discharges  given  re- 
mained good  ; and  the  few  men  who  were  too 
scrupulous  to  forswear  themselves,  received  fur- 
loughs for  40  days.*  The  success  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian line  encouraged  that  of  Jersey  to  follow' 
their  example.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, a part  of  the  Jersey  brigade  stationed  at  Pomp- 
ton  flew  to  arms  and  marched  away  to  Chatham, 
where  another  part  of  the  same  brigade  was  can- 
toned. They  asked  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Pennsylvanian 
mutineers.  But  this  time  Washington,  who  must 
have  seen  that  such  revolts  would  speedily  disor- 
ganize and  scatter  the  whole  army,  sent  General 
IIow  after  the  brigade  to  Chatham,  with  a con- 
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siderable  force,  and  with  positive  orders  to  make 
no  terms  with  the  mutineers  while  in  a state  of 
resistance.  He  further  instructed  How,  as  soon  as 
the  brigade  should  surrender,  to  seize  a few  of  the 
most  active  leaders,  and  put  tiiem  to  death  on  the 
spot.*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  another  emissary 
to  offer  to  the  Jersey  brigade  the  same  terms  which 
he  had  proposed  to  the  mutineers  at  Princeton ; and 
he  detached  General  Robertson  with  3000  men  to 
Staten  Island,  in  order  to  cross  over  into  Jersey,  if 
the  temper  of  the  brigade  should  encourage  such  an 
advance.  But  Clinton  had  been  a fatal  employer 
to  his  secret  agents ; and  this  time  his  emissary 
betrayed  him,  and  delivered  his  papers  to  the  first 
American  officer  he  met : and  the  American  gene- 
ral, How,  perceiving  that  the  revoltcrs  were  not 
1300  strong,  like  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but  scarcely 
200  in  all,  surrounded  them  in  their  quarters,  ex- 
ecuted two  or  three  of  their  ringleaders,  and  re- 
duced the  rest  to  submission. 

After  these  very  alarming  symptoms  con- 
gress contrived  to  raise  three  months’  pay  in 
specie,  which,  together  with  some  clothes,  they 
forwarded  in  haste  to  the  troops.  But,  if  the 
soldiers  were  satisfied  for  the  time,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  distressed  and  made  desperate  by 
the  daily  calls  upon  them  for  contributions,  and 
the  constant  seizure  of  their  property,  their  pro- 
duce, their  carts,  horses,  &e.,  by  way  of  impress- 
ment. As  the  negotiations  in  the  United  Provinces 
for  a treaty  with  them  and  for  a good  Dutch  loan  were 
suspended,  by  Ex-president  Laurens’s  seizure  and 
detention  in  the  Tower  of  London,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adopt  other  means  for  raising  money  in 
Europe.  Congress  now  conceived  that  money 
might  be  obtained  in  France,  and  thither  they 
agreed  to  despatch  Lieutenant- colonel  Laurens,  a 
son  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  who  had 
been  serving  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  Be- 
fore his  departure  General  Greene  told  him  in  a 
letter  that,  if  France  did  not  lend  a speedy  aid  to 
the  distressed  people,  he  greatly  feared  the  country 
would  be  lost  for  ever;  and  Washington  furnished 
the  colonel  with  good  arguments  to  convince  the 
court  of  Versailles  that,  if  provided  in  time,  Ame- 
rica would  be  well  able  to  discharge  any  debts  she 
might  now  contract — that  experience  had  demon- 
strated the  impracticability  of  maintaining  a paper 
credit  w ithout  funds  for  its  redemption — that  the 
people,  being  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
supporting  the  war,  might  lose  the  sentiments  with 
which  they  had  begun  it — that  the  patience  of  the 
army  was  now  exhausted,  which  demonstrated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a speedy  relief,  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  country  to  afford — that  next  to  a 
loan  of  money  a constant  naval  superiority  on  the 
coast  of  America  was  the  most  important  object — 
and,  finally,  that  an  additional  succour  of  French 
troops  would  be  extremely  desirable.  Lafayette 
gave  Colonel  Laurens  a letter  to  M.de  Vergennes, 
the  French  minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  with 
a naval  inferiority  it  was  impossible  to  make  war 
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in  America,  or  to  employ  effectively  the  troops 
under  Rochambeau.  In  this  letter  Lafayette  as- 
sured the  French  minister  thnt  the  resources  of 
the  country,  great  as  they  were,  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  money  were  sent ; that  the  last  campaign 
had  been  conducted  without  a dollar ; that  all  that 
credit,  persuasion,  and  actual  force  could  achieve 
in  the  way  of  getting  supplies  had  been  done,  but 
that  this  course  could  be  pursued  no  longer.  He 
further  demanded  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition ; 
and  represented  that  a great  fleet  and  a new  divi- 
sion of  about  10,000  Frenchmen  ought  to  be  sent 
against  New  York,  as  a means  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  English  on  that  continent.*  Well 
furnished  with  letters,  with  instructions  and  advice, 
Colonel  Laurens  took  his  departure  for  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  Thomas  Paine,  ex-secretary  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  affairs,  who  claimed,  and  who 
really  seems  to  have  been  entitled  to,  the  merit  of 
conducting  the  negotiations  with  success.  At  the 
same  time  pressing  instances  were  made  to  the 
court  of  Spain  for  co-operation  and  direct  assist- 
ance ; and  Mr.  Jay,  the  young  lawyer,  who  was 
now  installed  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  was  instructed  to  tempt  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  offer  of  the  cession  of  certain  territo- 
rial and  maritime  rights  which  the  Americans  pre- 
tended to,  such  as  their  claim  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi  below  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  to  a free  port  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  In 
this  resolution,  however,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  North  Carolina  had  dissented  from  the 
other  nine  states  ; and,  when  still  further  conces- 
sions were  proposed  to  bring  Spain  into  a treaty, 
they  were  negatived  by  all  the  states  of  the 
union. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  had  to 
sustain  the  war  without  this  foreign  money  and 
additional  assistance.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
when  the  Pennsylvanian  line  were  beginning  their 
revolt.  General  Arnold  appeared  in  Hampton  Road, 
on  the  Chesapeak,  to  carry  devastation  into  Virgi- 
nia. He  had  with  him  about  1200  men,  partly 
Americans  like  himself,  but  who,  unlike  him,  had 
always  been  steady  to  one  side.  With  this  small 
force  Arnold  proceeded  up  James’s  River,  and 
landed  at  Wcstover,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia.  Jefferson,  who 
was  then  governor  of  that  state,  called  out  the 
whole  of  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  counties ; 
but,  though  there  were  in  all  50,000  enrolled 
militia  men  in  Virginia,  only  a few  hundreds  could 
be  collected,  so  that  Jefferson  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish all  hope  of  defending  the  capital  city.  To 
save  some  of  the  public  property,  he  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  the  country  above ; and,  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  he,  with  his  council,  secretaries,  and 
officers,  fled  from  Richmond  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation, for  they  all  knew  the  rapidity  of  Arnold’s 
movements,  and  dreaded  being  made  prisoners  by 
so  vindictive  an  enemy.  That  night  Arnold,  who 
had  landed  only  800  or  9l)0  men,  encamped  at 
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Four-mile  Creek,  only  twelve  miles  below  Rich- 
mond. On  the  following  morning  he  very  boldly 
marched  his  small  band  up  to  Richmond,  which  he 
entered  about  the  hour  of  noon,  some  200  militia- 
men and  a few  regular  troops  evacuating  the  town  at 
his  approach.  He  presently  despatched  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Richmond  to  Governor  Jefferson,  with 
an  offer  not  to  burn  the  town,  provided  British 
vessels  were  permitted  to  come  to  it  ^unmolested, 
and  take  off  the  tobacco  there  deposited.  Jefferson 
rejected  the  offer.  Arnold  then  detached  Colonel 
Simcoe  with  nearly  half  of  his  small  force  to 
Westham,  to  bum  and  destroy  a valuable  cannon- 
founder}',  boring-mill,  powder-magazine,  and  other 
buildings  containing  military  stores,  &c.  Simcoe 
executed  his  commission  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  destroyed  also  some  archives  and  papers 
belonging  to  the  state  government,  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  Westham  as  a place  of  security ; and, 
returning  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation,  he 
rejoined  Arnold  at  Richmond  on  the  same  day. 
Arnold  then  set  fire  to  all  the  public  buildings,  and 
to  all  the  tobacco  stores;  and,  with  an  atmosphere 
that  smelt  as  if  a million  of  pipes  and  a million  of 
cigars  were  smoking  together,  he  quitted  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  and  encamped  at  Four-mile 
Creek.  On  the  7th  he  returned  to  his  shipping  at 
Westovcr,  having  thus  penetrated  thirty-three 
miles  into  the  country  from  the  place  of  debarka- 
tion, and  completed  his  destructive  incursion,  w ith- 
out  loss,  in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his 
first  landing.  On  the  following  day,  the  Sth  of 
January,  Governor  Jefferson  returned  to  the  half- 
consumed  city  of  Richmond  ; and  Arnold  detached 
a party  of  horse  to  Charles  City  Court  House, 
where  150  militia-men  were  surprised  and  routed. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Arnold  re-emburkcd 
his  little  army  and  began  to  descend  James 
River.  In  the  mean  time  Baron  Steuben,  the 
Prussian,  had  collected  a number  of  the  militia  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  hoped  to  cut  off  Arnold 
on  his  retreat,  or  at  least  to  give  him  some  annoy- 
ance ; but  the  wind  was  propitious  to  that  daring 
American,  and  the  Virginia  militia  were  no  heroes. 
On  one  occasion  Arnold  was  tempted  to  land  300 
men,  and  Simcoe,  who  had  the  command  of  them, 
was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  a Colonel  Clarke. 
By  a single  fire  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Bri- 
tish were  killed  or  wounded  ; but  Clarke’s  militia- 
men would  not  stand  to  give  a second  fire,  Hying 
as  the  British  advanced  with  their  bayonets  fixed. 
On  the  '20th  of  January  Arnold  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  joined  by  more  men,  who 
raised  his  force  to  nearly  2000.  For  some  time  it 
appeared  that  he  intended  to  establish  himself  at 
that  important  post,  which  commanded  or  checked 
the  navigation  of  the  Chcsapeak.  Jefferson  was 
very  severely  censured  for  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion.* 

The  capture  of  the  arch-traitor,  os  Arnold  was 
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styled,  had  been  a cherished  object  with  the  Ame- 
ricans ever  since  his  flight  from  West  Point.  Two 
modes  of  getting  possession  of  his  person,  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  the  gallows,  had  been  suggested  : 
one,  that  a few  daring  individuals  should  carry  him 
off  by  making  a sudden  incursion  into  his  camp ; the 
other,  that  he  should  be  blockaded  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  so  closely 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.  Jeffer- 
son now  thought  that,  while  he  was  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  first  plan  might  be  practicable,  and  he 
gave  instructions  for  choosing  some  “ select  men” 
for  the  purpose,  offering  a reward  of  5000 
guineas  in  the  event  of  success.  But  Arnold,  w ho 
knew  that  such  schemes  were  entertained,  and  who 
accused  congress  of  hiring  assassins  to  take  his 
life,  was  circumspect  and  vigilant,  and  the  44  select 
men”  never  had  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  plan  of  seizing  Arnold  had 
suggested  itself  previously  to  Washington,  and  had 
actually  been  attempted,  but  without  any  chance  of 
success.*  But  the  American  commander-in-chief 
now'  essayed  the  other  plan,  being  favoured  by  it 
furious  storm,  which  tow  ards  the  end  of  January 
scattered  and  damaged  part  of  the  British  fleet  that 
was  blockading  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode  Island. 
44  The  French  squadron,”  says  Lafayette,  writing 
at  the  time,  “had  remained  constantly  blockaded 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  I imagine  that  the  Chevalier 
de  Ttrnay  died  of  grief  and  chagrin  in  consequence 
of  this  event.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  posi- 
tively dead.”  t The  command  of  the  French  ships 
had  devolved  to  M.  Destouches,  who,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Washington,  agreed  to  venture  part  of 
his  fleet  at  sea,  to  sail  up  the  Chcsapeak  and 
blockade  Arnold  in  Portsmouth,  while  Lafayette, 
who  was  to  descend  from  the  head  of  the  Chesa- 
pcak,  blockaded  him  on  the  land  side.  Washington 
wished  Destouches  to  take  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  fleet  on  this  service;  but  the  Frenchman  was 
apprehensive  that  Admiral  Arbuthnot  might  have 
collected  and  repaired  his  damaged  ships,  and  he 
positively  refused  to  risk  more  than  one  64-gun 
ship  and  two  frigates,  which  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  de  Tilley.  This  French 
naval  force  sailed  for  the  Chcsapeak  on  the  *Jth  of 
February ; but  they  found  Arnold  so  well  posted 
as  to  defy  attack,  and,  after  making  a vain  attempt 
to  enter  Elizabeth  River,  they  returned  to  Rhode 
Island.  De  Tilley,  however,  on  his  way  back, 
met  with  an  accidental  success ; for  near  the  Capes 
of  Virginia  he  fell  in  with  and  captured  the 
4 Romulus,*  a 50-gun  ship  going  fromjCimrlestown 
to  the  Chcsapeak.  But  the  great  scheme  for  cap- 
turing Arnold  was  not  abandoned.  A personal 
conference  was  held  on  the  6th  of  March  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  between  Washington,  Rochnm- 
benu,  Destouches,  and  other  officers,  French  and 
Americans ; and  it  was  there  resolved  to  embark 
part  of  Rochambcau’s  army,  under  the  command 
of  Count  de  Viomiuil,  and  to  risk  the  whole  of  the 
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French  fleet  to  escort  it.  The  wind  was  favourable 
to  the  French  and  adverse  to  the  British;  yet 
Destouches  did  not  sail  until  the  evening  of  the 
8th.  Admiral  Arbuthnot  won  followed  him,  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  he  overtook  him,  and  brought 
him  to  action  off  Cape  Henry.  After  fighting  for 
about  an  hour,  the  French  bore  up  and  ran  to 
leeward.  Next  day  Destouches  called  a council  of 
war,  wherein  it  was  resolved  neither  to  risk  another 
action  nor  attempt  ascending  the  Chesapeak,  but 
to  return  instantly  to  Rhode  Island,  whence  they 
came.*  On  the  26th  of  March  General  Phillip 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  there,  over  Arnold.  The  defence  of 
Virginia  was  now  committed  to  Lafayette,  who  col- 
lected his  forces  on  the  Elk  River.  But,  these  forces 
being  principally  composed  of  New  Englanders, 
who  had  a great  dislike  and  a dread  of  a campaign 
in  the  hot  south,  desertion  became  so  prevalent, 
that  it  appeared  at  one  moment  as  if  Lafayette 
would  he  left  with  none  with  him  except  his  staff. 
The  ardent  Frenchman  made  strong  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  or  pride  of  the  New  Englanders,  telling 
them,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  that  he  w as  about  to 
enter  on  a service  of  great  importance,  danger,  and 
difficulty,  and  felt  persuaded  that  they  would  not 
abandon  him  ; but  that  if  any  individual  was  un- 
willing to  accompany  him  he  would  give  him  a 
permit  to  return.  But  what  probably  had  more 
effect  was  the  circumstance  of  his  obtaining  a 
supply  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  shoes, 
shirts,  spirits,  and  some  other  articles  for  the  use 
of  the  detachment.  This  money  he  raised  among 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore  on  his  ow  n private  bills 
and  credit  t Desertion  was  thus  cheeked,  and 
I *a  layette  with  all  possible  expedition  marched 
into  Virginia,  where  his  presence  was  greatly 
needed ; for  the  few  regular  troops  in  that  state 
could  nowhere  make  a stand  against  the  British, 
and  the  militia  seemed  resolved  to  fight  nowhere. 
After  making  some  additions  to  the  fortifications 
which  Arnold  had  raised  at  Portsmouth,  General 
Phillips  embarked  about  2500  men,  ascended 
J ames  River,  and  landed  at  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Williamsburg,  on  the  20th  of 
April.  Williamsburg  was  taken  and  all  the  public 
property  in  it  destroyed.  York  Town  was  also 
taken,  and  a ship-yard  there,  and  some  armed 
vessels  and  stores  were  also  burnt,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  opposition.  As  the  detachment  spread 
itself,  all  the  lower  part  of  that  neck  of  land  which 
is  formed  by  York  and  James  Rivers  was  ravaged 
and  laid  waste.  Phillips  then  re-cmharkcd  his 
troops,  and,  on  the  24th,  they  were  landed  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Apponmtox,  not  fur  from 
Petersburg.  On  approaching  the  last-named 
place,  Steuben,  with  all  the  militia  he  could  get 
mid  keep  together,  attempted  to  give  Phillips 
a check,  and  posted  his  people  behind  a river; 
but  after  a very  little  fighting,  at  long  shots,  the 
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militia-mcn  decamped,  Steuben  retreated  towards 
Richmond,  and  Phillips  took  nuict  possession  of 
Petersburg,  where  he  burned  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  all  the  tobacco  in  store.  Then, 
dividing  their  forces,  Phillips  marched  to  Chester- 
field-Court-house,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
new  troops  raising  in  Virginia,  where  he  destroyed 
the  baiTacks  and  the  stores  ; while  Arnold  marched 
through  Osbornes  (where  he  destroyed  the  tobacco) 
to  Warwick,  just  above  which  place,  and  between 
it  and  Richmond,  a respectable  American  flotilla 
had  been  collected.  But  no  sooner  had  Arnold 
fired  a few  field-pieces  from  the  hank  than  the 
crews  set  fire  to  these  vessels  or  scuttled  them,  and 
then,  escaping  to  the  opposite  shore,  joined  a body 
of  militia  and  fled  with  them.  Phillips  and  Arnold 
again  united  their  forces,  and  marched  together 
without  any  interruption  to  Manchester,  a town  on 
the  southern  hank  of  James  River,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Richmond.  Having  burned  all 
the  tobacco  and  stores  in  Manchester,  they  thought 
of  crossing  the  river  to  Richmond  ; but  Lafayette 
had  reached  that  place  the  preceding  evening, 
and  his  regular  troops  had  been  joined  there 
by  2000  militia  and  some  dragoons.  Phillips 
nnd  Arnold,  therefore,  retraced  their  steps  to 
Warwick,  and,  having  burned  all  the  tobacco  there, 
together  with  several  mills,  a rope-yard,  some 
stores,  and  shipping,  they  retired  to  Bermuda 
Hundred,  and  soon  afterwards  rc-cmbarked  their 
troops,  and  fell  down  the  river  to  Hog  Island,  w here 
they  remained  until  Lord  Cornwallis  gave  them 
notice  that  he  was  about  marching  into  Virginia 
from  the  Carolinas,  and  expected  their  co-opera- 
tion.* 

Gates,  who  was  subjected  by  congress  to  a court 
of  inquiry  for  his  defeat  at  Camden,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Greene,  who  collected  what 
force  he  could  in  North  Carolina,  aud  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Charlotte.  During  the  mouth 
of  January  several  encounters  took  place  beween 
outposts  and  detachments  of  the  two  armies.  On 
the  17th  of  that  month  Tarleton  was  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  in  one  of  his  rapid  and  daring 
expeditions — at  a place  called  the  Cow-pens — by  a 
very  superior  force  under  General  Morgan  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Washington,  nephew'  of  the 
American  commander-in-chief,  who  had  got  to- 
gether a respectable  l>ody  of  cavalry.  Shortly  after 
this  affair  General  Greene  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  been  joined  by 
General  Leslie  with  some  fresh  troops,  resolved 
to  cross  the  Catawba  and  give  him  battle.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February  the  British 
forced  a passage  over  that  broad  river,  scattered 
the  North  Carolina  militia  that  were  stationed  on 
the  opposite  bank  to  defend  the  ford,  and  killed 
many  of  them,  with  General  Davidson  their 
commander.  Greene  rapidly  retreated  to  the  Yad- 
kin ; but  the  British  were  so  close  upon  his  heels 
that  he  sustained  some  loss  in  the  act  of  crossing 
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that  deep  river.  After  some  delay,  and  many 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  swollen  state  of  the 
river,  and  the  want  of  boats,  which  had  all  been 
conveyed  by  Greene  to  the  opposite  bank,  Lord 
Cornwall  ib  got  across  the  Yadkin,  and  took  up  a 
position  between  Greene  and  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  the  American  general  was  ex- 
pecting supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  across 
which  he  intended  to  retreat  in  case  of  necessity. 
A variety  of  manoeuvres  and  rapid  marches 
through  a wild  country,  and  snow  and  rain,  en- 
sued ; but  Greene  succeeded  in  placing  the  river 
Dan  between  him  and  his  enemy,  and  getting  on  a 
line  of  march  which  would  lead  him  to  Virginia 
without  the  necessity  of  risking  a battle.  But  so 
close  was  the  pursuit,  that  Greene’s  rear  had 
scarcely  touched  the  northern  hank  of  the  Dan 
when  Cornwallis’s  van  reached  the  southern  bank. 
During  his  retreat  the  militia  hud  nearly  all  de- 
serted Greene,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  Dan 
he  had  not  more  than  eighty  of  that  force  with 
him.  As  the  American  general  retired  into  Vir- 
ginia Cornwallis  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to 
Hillsborough,  then  the  capital  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  raised  the  royal  standard  and  issued 
proclamations  to  the  people.  For  a moment  the 
whole  of  North  Carolina  6ecmed  at  his  feet,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  resistance  in  any  part  of  the 
country ; but  Greene,  who  had  been  recruited  on 
the  Virginian  frontier,  soon  returned,  intending  to 
keep  the  field,  but  to  avoid  a general  engagement 
against  an  enemy  “ who  had  demonstrated  his 
capacity  for  rapid  movement  and  hardy  enter- 
prise.”* He  found  that  all  the  royalists  of 
North  Carolina  were  already  in  motion,  and  form- 
ing themselves  into  independent  companies  to 
serve  with  Tarleton’s  legion.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lee,  with  his  American  legion,  recrosscd  the  Dan 
on  the  2l8t  of  February,  and  Greene  followed  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  the  next  day.  Lee,  by  a 
rapid  movement  with  the  cavalry  of  his  legion, 
surprised  a body  of  North  Carolina  royalists  in  a 
long  hollow'  lane.  These  unfortunate  men  mistook 
Lee’s  horse  for  Tarleton’s  dragoons,  and  when 
they  discovered  their  error  they  also  perceived  that 
the  lane  was  blocked  up  at  both  ends,  that  they 
were  enveloped,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
escape.  They  then  culled  out  for  quarter ; but  no 
quarter  was  granted  ; and  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  of  them  were  butchered  on  the  spot  in  the 
act  of  imploring  for  mercy ! Such  is  the  account 
given  by  Stedman,  who  was  with  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  the  time.  The  American  accounts  differ  from 
this,  and  also  among  themselves.  Marshall  says — 
“ Lee  was  mistaken  by  them  (the  royalists)  for 
Tarleton,  to  whose  encampment  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  w hose  corps  was  then  taking  refresh- 
ment, not  much  more  than  a mile  distant  from 
them.  Perceiving  their  mistake,  Lee  received 
their  expressions  of  joy  and  attachment,  and  had 
just  reached  their  colonel,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  make  communications  which  might  have  enabled 
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him  to  proceed  on  his  design  of  surprising  Tarle- 
ton, when  the  infantry,  who  followed  close  in  his 
rear,  were  recognised  by  the  insurgents  (the  royal- 
ists), and  a firing  took  place  between  them.  It 
being  apparent  that  this  circumstance  must  give 
the  alarm  to  the  British,  Lee  changed  his  plan, 
and,  turning  on  the  royalists,  w'ho  still  supposed 
him  to  he  a British  officer,  cut  them  to  pieces 
while  they  were  making  protestations  of  loyalty, 
and  asserting  that  they  were  ‘ the  very  best  friends 
of  the  king.’  More  than  a hundred,  among  whom 
was  Colonel  Pyle,  their  leader,  fell  under  the  swords 
of  his  cavalry.  This  terrible  but  unavoidable 
carnage  broke,  in  a great  measure,  the  spirits  of  the 
Tories  in  that  part  of, the  country.*’*  This  account 
is  in  some  respects  contradictory  in  itself.  Tarle- 
ton, who  lay  so  near,  never  heard  the  fire  of  in- 
fantry here  spoken  of;  for,  if  he  had  heard  it,  a 
very  few  minutes  would  have  brought  him  and 
his  cavalry'  to  the  spot,  as  he  was  contem- 
plating at  the  very  moment  a surprise  on  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  was  always  ready  to  fight,  however 
great  the  odds.  Besides,  if  the  royalists  had  once 
been  assailed  by  the  infantry,  they  could  no  longer 
have  mistaken  Lee’s  horse  for  British,  and,  in- 
stead of  making  protestations  of  loyalty,  they  must 
have  died  imploring  for  mercy.  But,  if  Marshall’s 
account  were  even  true  to  the  letter,  the  atrocity  of 
the  whole  affair  must  still  remain  indisputable ; 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  enumeration  will  give  no 
ground  for  reducing  the  real  number  of  the 
victims  that  were  butchered — butchered  in  cold 
blood,  and  with  sabres  and  bayonets  or  other  white 
arms — for  if  fire-arms  had  been  used  Tarleton 
must  have  heard  them.  At  midnight,  when  Tarle- 
ton, still  ignorant  of  the  affair,  got  his  men  under 
arms  to  march  on  his  design  of  surprising  some 
of  the  Americans — a body  of  militia  known  to  be 
advancing  from  Virginia — he  received  orders  from 
Cornwallis  to  return  instantly  to  head-quarters, 
which  were  about  to  be  changed.  The  country 
about  Hillsborough  was  completely  exhausted. 
The  army  of  Gates  and  Greene,  who  had  been 
there  before  the  British  took  possession,  had  con- 
sumed nearly  everything,  and  Cornwallis  would 
not  have  been  able  to  remain  so  long  as  he  had 
done  if  he  had  not  fed  his  troops  upon  unwholesome 
salted  provisions.t  The-  Americans  had  killed 
and  eaten  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  royalists  were  now  greatly  offended  be- 
cause the  British,  in  their  necessities,  had  killed  a 
few  of  their  draught-oxen  and  had  levied  some 
provisions  in  the  town.J  Quitting  Hillsborough, 
Lord  Cornwallis  crossed  the  river  Haw,  and  en- 
camped on  Allamance  Creek,  in  order  to  afford 
protection  to  the  gTeat  body  of  royalists  who 
resided  between  the  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers.  Here 
he  complained  that  he  found  himself  among  irre- 
solute friends  and  adjoining  to  inveterate  enemies  ; 
and  that,  between  the  two,  he  was  left  destitute  of 
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proper  information  as  to  the  movements  of  his  ad- 
versary, Greene*  That  American  general  now 
advanced  a little;  and,  having  crossed  the  Haw 
near  its  source,  took  post  between  Troublesome 
Creek  and  Reedy  Fork ; but,  notw  ithstanding  all  his 
reinforcements,  he  most  carefully  avoided  getting 
too  near  the  British,  and  he  changed  his  position 
every  night.  On  the  6th  of  March  Cornwallis 
carried  his  army  across  Allamance  Creek,  and 
marched  with  Iiib  usual  celerity  towards  Reedy 
Fork,  m hopes  of  beating  up  the  quarters  of 
Greene’s  light  troops.  But  Greene  had  better 
scouts  and  spies  and  sources  of  information  than 
the  British  general,  and  he  hastily  called  in  his 
detachments.  At  one  {joint,  however,  some  of  his 
light  troop*  attempted  to  make  a stand  upon  the 
creek  of  Reedy  Fotk  ; but  they  were  quickly  dis- 
lodged with  considerable  slaughter.  During  this 
affair  Cornwallis  half  expected  that  the  American 
general  would  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  this 
corps ; but  Greene  was  retreating  as  fast  as  he 
could  over  the  Haw,  in  order  to  preserve  his  com- 
munication with  roads  by  which  he  expected  sup- 
plies and  still  farther  reinforcements.  When  these 
expected  forces  came  up  he  considered  himself 
strung  enough  to  face  Cornwallis ; and,  recrossing 
the  Haw,  he  moved  forward  to  Guilford  Court- 
house. Cornwallis,  who  was  then  only  twelve 
miles  off,  instantly  prepared  to  meet  him  ; and  on 
the  15th  of  March  the  advanced  guards  of  both 
armies  encountered  each  other,  the  one  being  com- 
manded by  Tarleton,  and  the  other  by  Lieute- 
nant-colonel Lee,  who  had  massacred  the  royalists 
in  the  lane.  Lee  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and 
his  people,  consisting  of  his  own  legion  of  horse 
and  foot,  with  some  mountaineers  and  Virginian 
militia,  made  a better  stand  before  the  regular 
troops  of  the  king’s  army  than  was  expected ; but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  23rd  regiment,  which 
was  advancitsg  to  support  Tarleton,  they  turned 
their  backs  and  retired  in  haste  and  disorder.  In 
the  mean  time  Greene  had  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  very  commanding  ground.  His  front 
line,  composed  of  North  Carolina  militia,  were 
posted  on  the  edge  of  a wood,  behind  a strong  rail 
fence,  with  an  extensive  open  field  in  front ; his 
second  line,  consisting  of  Virginian  militia,  were 
drawn  up  entirely  iu  the  wood,  under  cover  of 
trees,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  behind  the 
first  line ; and  his  third  line,  composed  of  regular 
troops,  were  drawn  up  obliquely  some  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  rear  of  the  second.  In  the  front 
line  there  was  some  artillery,  and  on  either  flank 
there  were  some  light  horse  and  some  riflemen: 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  British  column  came  in 
front  of  the  first  line  of  the  Americans  a cannonade 
was  begun  from  two  six  pounders,  which  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  the  royal  artillery.  During 
this  cannonade  Cornwallis  rapidly  made  his  simple 
disposition  for  the  attack.  The  'list  British  regi- 
ment with  the  Hessian  regiment  of  Bose,  led  by 
General  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the  1st  battalion 
• Steelman. 


of  the  Guards  under  Colonel  Norton,  formed  the 
right ; and  the  23rd  and  33rd  regiments,  led  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  and  supported  by 
Brigadier-general  O’Hara,  with  the  grenadiers 
and  second  battalion  of  the  Guards,  farmed  the  left. 
The  light  infantry  of  the  Guards  with  the  Yagers, 
or  Gentian  riflemen,  posted  on  the  left  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  cavalry  in  column  behind  it,  formed  a 
corps  of  observation  and  reserve.*  As  soon  as 
they  were  formed  the  line  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance and  reserve  their  fire  till  they  were  close  up 
to  the  enemy.  Rarely  have  orders  been  better 
obeyed : the  men  moved  forward  over  the  open 
field  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  artillery — when  at 
the  distance  of  about  140  yards  they  received  the 
fusillade  of  Greene’s  entire  first  line — they  con- 
tinued to  advance  neither  faster  nor  slower — when 
within  a much  closer  distance  they  delivered  their 
own  fire  in  one  unbroken  tremendous  crash — and 
then  they  rapidly  charged  with  their  bayonets. 
The  Americans  did  not  wait  the  shock,  but  re- 
treated behind  their  second  line  and  the  protecting 
trees.  The  second  line,  fighting  under  cover — and 
the  American  mililia  never  fought  well  unless  with 
that  advantage — made  a stouter  resistance,  and 
for  some  time  kept  up  a galling  fire,  which  did 
great  execution  on  the  British,  whose  shot  could 
not  reach  them.  But  Cornwallis  brought  up  nearly 
the  whole  mass  of  his  infantry,  and,  after  some 
judicious  manoeuvres,  the  Americans  were  out- 
flanked, the  riflemen  on  their  wings  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  the  wood  was  entered,  and  bayonets 
were  fixed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  behind  the 
trees.  Upon  this  General  Stevens,  who  had  received 
a ball  in  his  right  thigh,  and  who  knew  that  his 
militia  would  not  stand  the  bayonet,  ordered  his 
brigade  to  retreat,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  whole 
of  Greene’s  second  line  was  completely  routed.f 
Without  a moment’s  pause  the  British  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  third  line,  consisting  of  regular 
troops  ; but,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  woods, 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  to  their  having 
extended  themselves  far  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  outflank,  the  British  divisions  got 
separated,  and  the  foremost  of  them  began  their 
attack  a few  minutes  too  soon.  This  was  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Guards,  commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart,  who  reached  the 
open  ground  at  Guilford  Court-house,  and  instantly 
attacked  a body  far  superior  in  number,  that  had 
been  formed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  that  soon 
fled,  leaving  two  six-pounders  behind  them.  But 
the  victorious  battalion  pursued  them  with  too  much 
ardour  towards  another  wood  that  lay  in  their  rear. 
By  the  side  of  that  wood  a strong  body  of  Ame- 
ricans, who  were  fresh  and  well  posted,  received 
them  with  a steady  fire ; some  of  the  runaways 
faced  about,  and  presently  Lieutenant-colonel 
Washington  came  up  with  all  his  cavalry,  and 
charged  the  battalion  with  great  spirit.  Stuart  was 
thus  driven  back  with  some  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of 
the  two  six-pounders  he  had  taken.  But  Lieutenant 
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Macleod  now  reached  the  open  ground  at  Guilford 
Court-house  with  the  royal  artillery,  and  presently 
checked  the  pursuit  of  the  Americana;  the  71st 
regiment  was  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  on 
the  right ; and  the  23rd  made  its  appearance  on  the 
left.  Then  the  Americans,  horse  and  foot,  took  to 
flight  and  abandoned  the  two  six-pounders,  which 
were  retaken.  The  71st  pushed  forward  to  an 
eminence  on  the  left  Hank  of  Greene.  Colonel 
AV  eb8ter  came  up,  after  driving  an  American  divi- 
sion before  him,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  British 
line  was  united  in  most  of  its  parts,  and  ready  to 
make  a compact  charge.  But,  although  his  third 
line  of  regular  troops  exceeded  in  number  the 
whole  of  the  British  army — and  several  corps  of  the 
British  were  still  engaged  at  a distance— Greene 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  stand  this  charge ; 
and,  abandoning  the  advantageous  ground  on  w hich 
he  stood,  he  retreated  in  tolerably  good  order,  being 
pursued  for  some  short  distance  by  two  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a few  troops  of  horse.  But  a tiring 
was  still  heard  on  the  British  right,  where  the  first 
battalion  of  the  Guards  and  the  Hessiun  regiment 
of  Bose  had  been  impeded  in  their  advance  by  the 
excessive  thickness  of  the  woods,  which  covered  the 
broken  militia  and  riflemen  of  the  enemy,  and  ren- 
dered the  British  and  Hessian  bayonets  of  little 
use.  It  was  in  this  bush-fighting  that  Cornwallis’s 
people  suffered  their  greatest  loss.  After  firing 
from  one  thick  part  of  the  wood  the  Americans 
retreated  to  another  cover,  and  then  to  another, 
resting  their  rifles  and  muskets  against  the  trees, 
and  firing  point-blank ; but  they  never  stopped 
w hen  the  bayonet's  point  came  near  their  breast, 
and  they  were  at  length  driven  out  of  the  wood  all 
but  a few  riflemen,  who,  lurking  behind  trees, 
occasionally  fired  their  pieces  ; and  these  few  rifles 
were  silenced  as  soon  as  Lord  Cornwallis  detached 
Tarlelun  with  part  of  the  cavalry  of  his  legion. 
Dashing  through  the  boles  of  the  thick  wood,  Tarle- 
tmi  dislodged  the  very  last  of  the  lingerers ; he 
himself  received  a slight  wound,  hut  not  one  of  his 
men  w as  hit.  In  proportion  to  the  number  he  had 
brought  into  the  field  Lord  Cornwallis’s  loss  was 
serious:  93  were  killed  in  the  action,  413  were 
wounded,  and  26  missing.  As  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Americans,  particularly  in  their  bush-fight- 
ing, to  pick  out  the  British  officers,  that  class  of 
the  army  suffered  severely : the  Hon.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Stuart  of  the  Guards  and  four  other  officers 
were  killed ; Brigadier  - generals  O’Hara  and 
Howard  ; Lieutenant-colonels  Webster  and  Tarlc- 
ton ; nine  captains,  four  lieutenants,  five  ensigns, 
and  two  adjutants — one  of  the  latter  being  a 
younger  brother  of  Charles  Fox — were  among  the 
wounded.  General  Greene  had  left  upon  the  field  | 
from  200  to  300  dead,  who  were  counted  by  the  I 
British  after  their  victory;*  the  number  of  his 
wounded,  taking  the  usual  proportions,  must  have 
been  very  great ; and,  as  for  the  missing,  nearly  all 
the  militia  and  all  the  bark-woodsmen  were  to  be 
included,  for  they  fled  by  hundreds  during  the 
• Lord  Cornwall!*’*  Dispatch. 
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action,  and  by  thousands  after  it,  all  taking  the 
nearest  way  to  their  homes ; so  that  Greene,  when 
he  rallied  behind  Troublesome  Creek,  had  scarcely 
a man  with  him  except  his  regular  troops.  General 
Huger,  who  commanded  the  regulars  of  Virginia, 
was  wounded;  Major  Anderson  of  Maryland  was 
killed ; and  about  thirty  other  officers,  including 
those  of  the  militia,  were  killed,  wounded,  or 
missing.  The  Americans  left  behind  them  all  the 
artillery  they  had  in  the  field  and  two  ammunition 
waggons.  Counting  militia,  mountaineers,  back- 
woodsmen, and  all  classes,  they  had  begun  the  action 
with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  7000  men  ; whereas  Ioorti 
Cornwallis’s  whole  force,  including  his  cavalry, 
which  took  very  little  part  in  the  action,  fell  short 
of  1800  men.  “No  battle  in  the  course  of  the 
war,”  says  an  American  writer,  “ reflects  more 
honour  on  the  courage  of  the  British  troops  than 
that  of  Guilford.  On  no  other  occasion  "had  they 
fought  with  such  inferiority  of  numbers  or  disad- 
vantage of  ground.  Estimating  his  first  line  at 
iiuihing,  General  Greene’s  army  consisted  of  3200 
men,  posted  on  ground  chosen  by  himself;  and 
his  disposition  was  skilfully  made.”*  “ History,” 
says  an  English  writer,  “ perhaps  does  not  furnish 
an  instance  of  a battle  gained  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages which  the  British  troops,  assisted  by  a 
regiment  of  Hessians  and  some  Yagers,  had  to 
contend  against  at  Guilford  Court-house.  Nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  on  the  records  of  history,  an  in- 
stance of  a battle  fought  with  more  determined 
perseverance  than  was  show  n by  the  British  troops 
on  that  memorable  day.  The  battles  of  Crecv,  of 
Poicticrs,  and  of  Agincourt, — the  glory  of  our  own 
country,  and  flic  admiration  of  ages, — had  in  each 
of  them,  either  from  particular  local  situation,  or 
other  fortunate  and  favourable  circumstances, 
something  in  a degree  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers:  here  time, place,  and  numbers 
all  united  against  the  British.  The  American 
general  had  chosen  his  ground,  which  was  strong, 
commanding,  and  advantageous ; he  had  time  not 
only  to  make  his  disposition,  but  to  send  aw  ay  his 
baggage  and  every  incumbrance.  His cannoii  and 
his  troops,  in  numbers  far  exceeding  the  British, 
were  drawn  out  in  readiness  to  commence  the 
action  when  Lord  Cornwallis  approached  to 
attack  him.f 

But  frightful  was  the  amount  of  human  suffering 
by  which  we  hud  obtained  this  triumph — useless 
as  far  as  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  the  colonies 
was  concerned,  but  not  so  in  raising  the  military 
reputation  of  the  nation,  which  can  never  be 

• Marshall,  Life  of  Washington.  — Even  the  Americans  did  not 
compute  Cornwallis'*  army  at  more  than  *000  rank  and  file.  Ac- 
coiiiint;  to  tire  return  of  the  British  adjutant  „f  the  day.  the  tronns 
engagetl  in  tho  action  nmonnted  to  only  >445.  Gordon,  who  too* 
the  nnm)M*r*  frutn  official  American  document*,  the  force  of 


Regular* . . ....  lira 

Militia  ......  *753 

Cavalry  ......  *oo 

Total  . . 441.1 


But  in  thJ*  total  he  doe*  not  include  a bort  of  wild  fellow*  front  the 
mountain*  ami  l*tck.- woods,  under  the  command  of  Colonels  C.*!! 
bell  and  l’r»**Ui«.  wmp- 
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lowered  for  any  length  of  time  without  exposing  us 
to  calamities  still  more  dreadful.  The  wounded 
were  collected  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  action, 
they  lay  scattered  over  a great  extent  of  ground, 
and  many  perished  before  any  assistance  could  be 
rendered  to  them,  or  before  they  could  be  found. 
Unfortunately  the  army  was  destitute  of  tents,  and 
there  was  not  a sufficient  number  of  houses  near 
the  field  to  receive  the  wounded.  The  night  which 
ensued  was  a remarkably  dark  one,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  There  were  no  provisions  of  any 
kind  to  give  to  the  troops,  who  had  marched  many 
miles  and  fought  so  hardly;  nor  was  it  until  three 
o’clock  ill  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  that 
they  obtained  a scanty  allowance  of  very  lean  beef 
and  some  flour.  Near  fifty  of  the  wounded,  sinking 
under  their  aggravated  miseries,  expired  before  the 
morning.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
who  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
night  were  most  dreadful*  When  the  extent  of 
his  loss  was  fully  ascertained,  Cornwallis  felt  that 
he  was  not  in  a condition  to  follow  up  his  victory; 
and,  as  he  could  obtain  no  provisions  where  he  w as, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating  to  a 
quarter  where  supplies  could  be  obtained.  He  left 
about  seventy  of  his  wounded,  who  could  not  be  re- 
moved, at  a quakers*  meeting-house,  under  the 
protection  of  a flag  of  truce  ; and  on  the  third  day 
after  the  battle  of  Guilford  he  began  to  retire  by 
easy  marches  towards  Cross  Creek.  About  this 
time  Stedman  had  a curious  conversation  with  a 
qiiuker  of  the  country,  who  described  in  a striking 
manner  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  American 
royalists.  The  quakor  said  that  it  was  the  general 
wish  of  the  people  to  be  at  peace  and  reunited  to 
Britain;  but  that  they  had  been  so  often  deceived 
in  promises  of  support,  and  the  British  had  been 
so  frequently  obliged  to  relinquish  posts,  that  the 
people  were  now  afraid  to  join  the  army,  lest  they 
should  leave  the  province  altogether,  in  which  case 
the  resentment  of  the  revolutionists  would  be  ex- 
ercised with  more  cruelty  than  ever ; for,  though 
the  men  might  escape  or  go  with  the  army,  their 
families  would  be  made  to  sutler.  The  quaker 
further  said,  that  the  English  were  not  acquainted 
w ith  all  the  conduct  of  their  enemies  towards  such 
Americans  as  wished  well  to  their  cause;  that 
some  of  these  men  had  lived  for  two  and  even 
throe  years  in  the  woods  w ithout  daring  to  go  to 
their  homes;  that  others,  having  walked  out  of 
their  houses  under  a promise  of  being  safe,  had 
proceeded  but  a few  yards  before  they  had  been 
shot ; and  that  others  had  been  tied  to  trees  and 
cruelly  whipped.  Stedman  replied,  that  these  cir- 
cumstances were  indeed  horrid,  but  that  they  would 
be  put  an  end  to,  if  the  British  government  were 
restored.  “True,”  rejoined  the  quaker,  “ but  the 
people  have  experienced  such  distress,  that  I be- 
lieve they  would  now  submit  to  any  government  in 
the  world  to  obtain  peace.1*  And  Lord  Cornwallis 
found  that  the  dispirited  and  nearly  ruined  roy- 
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alists  would  venture  neither  to  take  up  arms  nor  to 
supply  him  openly  with  provisions.  Before  ad- 
vancing into  North  Carolina,  his  lordship  had 
detached  from  Charlestown  a small  force  under 
Major  Craig,  to  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  n 
town  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  about  100 
miles  below  the  settlement  of  Cross  Creek,  which 
lies  upon  a branch  of  the  same  river.  Craig 
proceeded  by  sea,  made  himself  roaster  of 
Wilmington  with  very  little  fighting,  and  fortified 
that  post  as  well  as  his  limited  means  would 
permit ; and  he  had  extended  his  authority  several 
miles  up  Cape  Fear  River,  in  the  direction  of  Cross 
Creek,  which  had  now  become  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
head-quarters.  As  there  was  a friendly  settlement 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  many  other  known  royalists,  as  the  situation 
was  healthy  and  central,  and  as  he  hoped  to  esta- 
blish his  communications  with  Major  Craig  by 
means  of  the  river,  his  lordship,  who  arrived  at 
Cross  Creek  towards  the  end  of  March,  resolved  to 
remain  there  for  some  time  to  recover  his  sick  and 
wounded.  He  issued  a proclamation  reciting  his 
victory,  calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  join  him, 
and  promising  protection  to  all  others  (murderers 
excepted)  who  woidd  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  surrender  with  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
with  permission  to  return  to  their  homes  upon 
parole,  and  a promise  of  a speedy  restoration  of 
all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  a legal  and  con- 
stitutional government.  But  the  eflfect  of  the 
victory  at  Guilford  had  been  dimmed  by  the 
necessity  of  retreat,  and  the  proclamation  was  of 
little  or  no  avail.  Except  in  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  poor  Highland  settlers — who,  in 
spite  of  tiie  persecutions  they  hud  undergone  in 
consequence  of  their  previous  and  unfortunate  in- 
surrections, still  retained  a warm  attachment  to 
their  mother-country,  and,  during  the  short  stay  of 
the  army  amongst  them,  brought  in  and  readily 
bestowed  their  provisions  and  spirits,  und  all  such 
comforts  as  they  possessed,  so  that  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  plentifully  supplied — Cornwallis  was 
disappointed  in  all  his  hopes  as  to  the  position  of 
Cross  Creek.  Provisions  and  forage  were  scarce ; 
the  river,  narrow  and  running  between  high  banks, 
could  not  be  converted  into  a means  of  communi- 
cation with  Craig  at  Wilmington,  as  nearly  the 
whole  population,  on  both  sides,  were  invcterately 
hostile.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  march  with  the  whole  army  to  Wilmington, 
which  was  open  to  the  sea,  and  could  be  supplied  ut 
all  times  by  those  who  had  the  mival  superiority. 
During  the  march  towards  Wilmington  the  brave 
Colonel  Webster,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
army,  and  three  other  officers,  died  of  the  wounds 
they  had  received  at  Guilford.  The  rest  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington  on  the  7th  of 
April.  General  Greene,  who  had  been  slowly 
moving  in  the  rear  of  Cornwallis  us  far  as  Ram- 
sey’s Mills,  two  or  three  marches  from  Cross 
Creek,  with  an  army  as  badly  provided  as  the 
British,  no  sooner  learned  that  Cornwallis  had 
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descended  towards  the  sea-coast,  than  he  resolved 
to  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina,  which  he 
calculated  would  compel  hia  lordship  either  to 
follow  him,  and  thus  evacuate  all  North  Carolina, 
or  to  give  up  all  his  important  pusta  in  the  upper 
parts  of  South  Carolina.  Cornwallis,  aware  of  this 
movement,  sent  an  express  to  Lord  Rawdon,  whom 
he  had  left  in  command  in  the  upper  parts  of 
South  Carolina,  and  who  was  occupying  canton- 
ments, with  the  town  of  Camden  for  his  centre. 
But  Greene  reached  Camden  before  this  express, 
and  Lord  Rawdon  was  left  to  act  entirely  on  hia 
own  judgment.  By  calling  in  his  detachments, 
and  by  arming  every  man  in  the  garrison,  drum- 
mers, musicians  and  all,  Rawdon  mustered  an 
effective  force  of  about  900  men.  Greene,  although 
he  had  never  been  able  to  collect  a fourth  part 
of  the  militia  that  had  fled  from  the  battle  at 
Guilford,  had  about  1500  regular  troops,  and 
some  corps  of  new  militia.  He  did  not,  however, 
venture  either  to  storm  Camden  or  even  to  invest 
it ; but  he  took  up  a position  on  Hobkirk’B  Hill, 
about  two  miles  from  the  British  lines,  and  en- 
camped there  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lee  and  the  independent  par- 
tisan Marion,  each  with  a considerable  force. 
Lord  Rawdon,  who  knew  or  guessed  Greene’s  ex- 
pectations, resolved  to  sally  forth  before  they  should 
be  realized,  and,  seizing  his  opportunity  when 
some  of  the  militia  were  sent  from  Hohkirk’s  Hill 
to  bring  up  some  heavy  baggage,  his  lordship,  at 
nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April, 
marched  out  front  Camden  with  his  whole  force, 
and,  by  making  a circuit  under  cover  of  some 
woods,  he  gained  G reenc’s  left  flank  undiscovered. 
The  driving-in  of  their  pickets  gave  the  Americans 
the  first  alarm  of  the  unexpected  attack  of  his 
lordship,  who  moved  up  the  hill  as  the  Americans 
formed  and  descended  it  to  meet  him.  Greene 
attempted  to  out-flank,  and  Colonel  Washington, 
with  some  cavalrv,  to  get  into  his  rear ; but  l»rd 
Rawdon  quickly  extended  his  front  by  bringing  up 
the  Irish  volunteers,  the  New  York  volunteers,  and 
some  other  American  corps,  and,  forming  nearly 
all  his  little  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  South 
Carolina  regiment  and  a squadron  of  horse,  into 
one  line,  he  frustrated  both  attempts.  The  Ame- 
ricans then  fought  in  line  to  defend  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  being  well  supported  by  a fire  of  grape- 
shot  from  their  cannon  : hut  the  British  and  their 
American  allies  kept,  nevertheless,  advancing,  and 
they  never  stopped  till  they  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  drove  the  Americans,  cannon  and  all, 
down  the  opposite  side  of  it.  Greene’s  militia 
behaved  as  the  militia  always  did ; some  of  his 
regular  troops  rallied  several  times  and  returned 
to  the  charge ; but  each  time  they  were  broken 
and  driven  down  the  hill-side.  As  Lord  Rawdon 
was  advancing  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Colonel 
Washington,  with  his  dragoons,  got  into  his  rear, 
made  a few  stragglers  prisoners,  and  exacted 
paroles  from  two  or  three  British  officers  who  lay 
wounded  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; but  when  he  saw 
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the  British  flag  flying  in  Greene’s  elevated  camp, 
he  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  and  galloped  after 
Greene’s  routed  infantry.  Lord  Rawdon  had  not 
sufficient  cavalry  to  attempt  any  pursuit.  But 
Greene’s  loss  in  the  action  had  been  very  severe  : 
from  200  to  300  of  his  people  were  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  about  100  were  made  prisoners. 
On  the  side  of  Lord  Rawdon,  although  only  38 
were  killed  on  the  field,  the  whole  loss,  including 
the  wounded  and  missing,  amounted  to  258 — a 
number  which  could  be  ill  spared  out  of  so  weak 
a force.  Greene  retreated  to  a creek  about  1 2 
miles  off,  and  there  encamped  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, to  attend  to  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
levy  supplies  for  his  half-famished  men.  For  some 
days  he  did  nothing  else,  except  despatching  emis- 
saries to  call  the  population  to  arms.* 

In  the  mean  time  Ixtrd  Cornwallis  had  resolved 
to  march  from  Wilmington  right  through  North 
Carolina  (which  Greene  had  quitted  to  invade  the 
south)  into  Virginia,  to  join  his  force  with  those 
serving  under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  Many  con- 
siderations induced  him  to  adopt  this  bold  ami 
hazardous  plan  : to  remain  where  he  was  would  be 
useless ; to  return  to  South  Carolina  by  land  would 
be  accompanied  with  many  hazards ; to  return  by 
sea  would  probably  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  horses,  and,  besides,  there  were  no  transports 
ready  to  convey  him ; his  whole  force  was  reduced 
to  1435  men,  and  was  thus  far  too  weak  to  act 
offensively  by  itself ; his  advance  into  Virginia 
would,  he  thought,  induce  Greene  to  follow  him, 
and  leave  North  Carolina  again  clear;  and  he  felt 
assured  that  long  before  Greene  could  get  near  him 
he  could  effect  his  junction  with  Phillips  and 
Arnold,  and  be  in  a state  to  defy  him  and  whatever 
other  American  force  might  be  collected  in  Vir- 
ginia. Cornwallis  also  was  of  opinion,  that  vigorous 
measures  pursued  in  Virginia  would  tend  more  to 
the  reduction  of  the  southern  states  than  anv 
campaign  carried  on  elsewhere.  He  had  onlv  a 
choice  of  difficulties,  and  it  seems  to  us  that* he 
chose  wisely.  He  instructed  Phillips  and  Arnold 
to  ascend  the  Chesapeak  and  await  his  coming  st 
Petersburg ; and  on  the  25th  of  April,  while  Lord 
Rawdon,  unknown  to  him,  was  fighting  Greene 
at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  he  began  his  long  and  laborious 
march  from  Wilmington.  Cornwallis  traversed 
the  whole  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Virginia,  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition, and  on  the  20th  of  May  he  reached  Peters- 
burg, and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a force 
which  was  far  superior  to  anything  Lafayette  could 
show  in  that  country.  General  Phillips  had  died 
of  sickness  on  the  very  day  he  led  his  troops  to 
Petersburg,  so  that  the  chief  command  of  them 
had  again  fallen  to  Arnold,  who  had  displayed  his 
usual  activity  and  skill.  He  had  compelled 
Governor  Jefferson  and  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
to  fly  from  Richmond  to  the  village  of  Charlottes- 
ville ; and  he  had  driven  Lafayette  along  James 
River  to  a post  a few  miles  below  Richmond. 
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Notwithstanding  his  laborious  march,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis allowed  himself  only  three  days’  rest,  march- 
ing from  Petersburg  on  the  24th  of  May,  and 
crossing  James  River,  at  Westovcr,  about  30  miles 
below  Lafayette's  encampment.  The  river  where 
he  crossed  was  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  the 
passage  was  effected  by  swimming  the  horses  over 
a part  and  wading  through  the  rest.  At  his  ap- 
proach Lafayette  decamped  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  retired  towards  the  back  country,  inclining  his 
route  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  effect  a junction 
with  General  Wayne,  who  was  marching  through 
Maryland  with  800  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.* 
On  the  banks  of  James  River  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  reinforced  by  the  43rd  regiment,  sent  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  from  New  York ; and  the  same 
convoy  conducted  another  British  regiment  and 
two  battalions  of  Anspach  troops,  who  were 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  and  left  there  to  strengthen 
that  garrison.  As  the  Virginia  planters  had  a 
great  love  for  horses,  and  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  excellent  breeds,  Cornwallis,  by 
seizures,  was  enabled  not  only  to  remount  his 
cavalry  in  a very  superior  manner,  but  also  to  have 
horses  for  mounting  his  infantry  destined  for  rapid 
expeditions.  With  a force  mounted  in  this  man- 
ner of  180  dragoons  and  70  infantry,  Tarletonwas 
detached  to  beat  up  Jefferson  and  the  assembly, 
who  were  busy  in  Charlottesville  voting  taxes  and 
making  more  paper-money,  draughting  the  militia, 
and  making  an  addition  to  the  Virginia  line. 
Tarleton  and  his  men  went  across  the  country  at  a 
hand-gallop,  overtook  and  destroyed  on  their  way 
12  waggons  loaded  with  arms  and  clothing,  dashed 
through  the  Rivanna,  a branch  of  James  River 
that  washes  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Charlottes- 
ville stands,  rode  over  some  militia  that  were 
stationed  as  guards  on  the  opposite  bank,  spurred 
up  the  hill  into  the  village,  and  took  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  prisoners.  The  rest  of  that 
legislature  made  their  escape  by  getting  upon 
fresher  horses.  Governor  Jefferson  had  not  left 
his  house  on  horseback  ten  minutes  before  some  of 
Tarleton’s  men  entered  it : his  books,  papers,  and 
other  property  were  all  respected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  good  drink  in  his  cellars,  which  a 
few  of  the  troopers  got  at  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  commanding  officer.t  The  fellows  must 
have  been  heated  by  their  hard  ride  in  that  sultry 
climate ; and  ns  it  was  the  4th  of  June  they  were 
probably  anxious  to  drink  the  king’s  health. 
Tarleton’s  rapid  movement  had  not  given  the  Ame- 
ricans time  to  remove  their  stores:  1000  new 
firelocks,  upwards  of  400  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
some  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  some  clothing  for 
the  army,  were  captured  and  destroyed.  Having 
performed  this  service,  Tarleton  proceeded  down 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  Lieutenant  Simcoe, 
who  had  been  detached  with  500  infantry  to  destroy 
the  military  stores  deposited  at  the  Point  of  Fork, 
fifty  miles  above  Richmond.  But  Baron  Steuben, 
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having  received  some  warning,  removed  the  stores 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Fluvanna,  and  when 
Simcoe  reached  the  Point  of  Fork,  he  found  that 
Steuben’s  whole  force  had  followed  the  stores, 
except  ahout  thirty  men  who  were  made  prison- 
ers on  the  bank.  By  some  ingenious  stratagems 
Simcoe  made  the  Prussian  believe  that  the  entire 
British  army  were  advancing  against  him ; and 
upon  this  Steuben  left  the  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site to  the  Point  of  Fork  covered,  with  arms  and 
stores,  and  retreated  in  disorder,  leaving  some 
patrols  behind  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
British.  On  the  following  morning  about  twenty  of 
Simcoe’s  light  infantry  and  four  hussars  were  era- 
burked  in  some  small  canoes  which  had  been 
procured  and  sent  across  the  river,  the  hussars 
carrying  their  saddles  with  them.  As  soon  as  this 
handful  of  men  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Fluvanna  the  hussars  were  mounted  upon  some 
stray  horses,  and  placed  in  picket,  as  if  in  front 
of  a great  force : at  sight  of  them  the  American 
patrols  fled  after  Steuben,  who,  though  already 
thirty  miles  from  the  Fluvanna,  continued  his 
retreat  twenty  miles  further.  In  the  mean  time 
the  light  infantry  employed  themselves  in  carrying 
off  or  destroying  the  stores  which  the  Prussian  had 
abandoned.  Steuben  joined  Lafayette,  who  fled 
so  fast  across  the  Rapidan  River  that  no  pursuit 
was  attempted.  It  should  appear  that  he  too  had 
mounted  his  infantry  at  least  for  a part  of  this 
retreat.  He  effected  his  junction  with  General 
Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  line;  and  he  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  Rapidan,  in  order  to  protect 
a great  deposit  of  military  stores  at  Albemarle  Old 
Court-house,  hi£h  up  that  river,  to  which  place 
Lord  Comwalliswas  now  advancing  with  his  main 
body.  By  taking  a short  road  which  had  long 
been  disused,  Lafayette  was  enabled  to  cross  the 
Rapidan  and  the  Rivanna,  and  to  take  up  a strong 
position  in  front  of  Albemarle  Old  Court-house 
some  few  hours  before  Cornwallis  could  reach  the 
spot.  He  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  he  joined 
there  by  a numerous  band  of  hardy  and  .fierce 
back-woodsmen,  who  had  rode  down  from  their 
mountains  with  their  rifles  slung  at  their  backs, 
and  their  hatchets  and  tomahawks  stuck  in  their 
girdles.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  a general  battle,  and  he  had  just  received 
orders  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  part  of  his 
troops  back  to  New  York,  as  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief had  learned,  by  intercepted  letters 
written  by  Washington  to  Congress,  that  the 
Americans  and  the  French  were  contemplating 
a joint  attack  upon  New  York  as  soon  as  the 
Count  de  Grasse  should  arrive  with  a fresh  fleet. 
Cornwallis,  therefore,  slowly  retired  to  Richmond, 
and  afterwards  to  Williamsburg,  being  cautiously 
and  timidly  followed  by  Lafayette  and  Wayne, 
who,  although  they  were  reinforced  nearly  every 
day  by  militia  corps,  had  no  intention  of  risking 
an  action.  A slight  attempt  was  made  upon 
the  British  rear  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  aland 
six  miles  from  Williamsburg,  but  the  Americans 
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were  beaten  off  "with  low.  On  the  4th  of  July 
Cornwallis  marched  from  Williamsburg  to  a ford 
across  James  River,  and  sent  part  of  his  army  to 
the  opposite  bank  in  the  direction  of  Portsmouth. 
On  the  following  day  these  operations  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  wheel  carriages  were  transported 
to  the  other  side.  On  the  6th  the  b&t-  horses  and 
baggage  were  all  passed  over.  Lafayette,  who 
fancied  that  nothing  was  left  on  his  side  the  river 
but  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  armv,  now  came 
on  by  forced  marches  to  strike  a blow.  Corn- 
wallis, warned  of  his  approach,  ordered  his  pickets 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  in,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Frenchman’s  belief.  Some  of  his  out- 
posts w ere  attacked  by  four  in  the  afternoon  ; but 
Lafayette  did  not  make  his  apf>carance  till  near 
sunset,  when  he  and  Wayne  came  down  to  the 
bank  with  900  regulars,  GOO  militia,  and  some 
artillery,  and  began  to  form  in  front  of  the  British 
camp.  When  they  found  out  their  error,  and  that, 
instead  of  a rear-guard,  the  main  body  of  the 
British  were  there,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  gladly  have 
been  gone ; but  it  was  too  late.  On  the  right  the 
affair  was  soon  over,  for  there  were  only  militia- 
men there,  and  they  behaved  as  usual ; but  on  the 
left,  where  Lafayette  had  his  regular  troops  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  action,  though  not  long,  was 
sharp  and  bloody  while  it  lasted.  But  Jjafayctte 
was  routed,  his  cannon  were  taken,  and  his  people 
fled  in  great  confusion  behind  a morass.  As  it 
was  now  dark  no  pursuit  was  ordered.  Cornwallis 
had  five  officers  wounded  and  about  70  privates 
killed  or  wounded : the  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  estimated 
at  300 ; and  even  according  to  their  own  account 
they  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  10  officers  and 
108  privates.  Lafayette  retired  up  the  river  to 
repose  his  harassed  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  Cornwallis  crossed  the  river  and  repaired  to 
Portsmouth.  Great  was  the  discontent  and  dismay 
that  he  and  Arnold  before  him,  had  created  through- 
out the  vast  country  of  Virginia.  In  his  bold  and 
rapid  march  from  North  Carolina  [much  private 
as  well  as  public  property  had  been  destroyed,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  black  slaves  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  leaving  the  plantations  to  go  to  rack  and 
ruin  through  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  It 
was  calculated  that  30,000  slaves  were  taken  from 
the  state  of  Virginia  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vasions; and  that  without  counting  the  losses 
sustained  by  previous  expeditions  up  the  Chesa- 
peak,  the  w’holc  amount  of  property  carried  off  or 
destroyed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year 
amounted  in  value  to  three  millions  sterling.  In 
many  parts  the  growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco 
were  destroyed  on  the  ground,  the  bams  were 
burned,  and  all  the  fences  and  land-marks  of  the 
lantations  knocked  down  and  consumed.  In 
orses  there  w as  a vast  loss ; and  the  Virginians 
accused  our  troopers  of  cutting  the  throats  of  such 
colts  as  were,  too  young  for  service.*  Governor 

* Tucker,  Life  of  Je Horton. 
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Jefferson  was  held  accountable  for  much  of  this 
loss  and  disgrace ; and  the  legislature,  which,  after 
Tarleton’s  sharp  visit,  had  reassembled  in  Staunton, 
smarting  under  the  mortification  of  being  twice 
driven  from  their  place  of  sitting,  fell  in  with  the 
popular  clamour,  and  one  of  the  members  formally 
proposed  the  impeachment  of  Jefferson.  It  ap- 
pears that  orator  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Virginia  before,  who  hated  Jefferson, 
and  who  now  aspired  to  be  a pro  tempore  dictator, 
indirectly  encouraged  this  attack,  which,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  except  an  exhibition  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  faction  and  party  spirit  among  these  politi- 
cal experimentalists.  The  treasurer  of  Virginia 
had  recently  been  authorized  to  issue  tw-enty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  bills,  redeemable  in  1792,  and 
Jefferson  five  millions  more  at  the  same  long  date; 
but  well  knowing  that  these  eleven  year  bills  would 
not  be  very  current,  they  had  voted  that  each 
officer  in  the  Virginian  army  should  receive  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  tobacco  in  lieu  of  salary.  But  by 
this  time,  owing  to  the  numerous  seizures  and 
burnings,  tobacco  was  becoming  almost  as  scarce 
as  money. 

At  Portsmouth  Lord  Cornwallis  embarked  the 
troops  that  were  required  at  New  York  ; but  be- 
fore they  sailed  he  received  fresh  orders  from  the 
commandcr-in-chief,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  keep 
them  where  they  were,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  fear 
of  Washington  or  Rochambeau.  Sir  Henry^  a/so 
directed  Cornwallis  not  to  think  of  quitting  the 
Chesapcak,  but  to  occupy  a good  defensive  post, 
and  one  capable  of  protecting  ships  of  the  Hue, 
somewhere  on  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Williams- 
burg is  situated,  suggesting  that  probably  such  a 
post  might  be  found  either  in  Old  Point  Comfort 
on  Hampton  Road,  or  York  Town  on  York  River. 
Clinton  moreover  intimated  that  os  soon  as  the 
season  permitted  he  might  probably  send  more 
troops  to  the  Chcsapeak.  upon  receiving  these 
dispatches  Cornwallis  sent  some  engineers  and 
navy  officers  to  examine  and  report  upon  Old  Point 
Comfort.  The  report  he  received  was  unfavourable  ; 
and  as  Portsmouth  was  not  proper  for  the  reception 
and  defence  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  it  was  not  such  a post  as 
was  desired  by  the  commander-in-chief,  his  lord- 
ship  resolved  to  proceed  to  and  fortify  York  Town 
on  York  River.  Part  of  the  army  proceeded  up 
the  Chesapcak  and  took  possession  of  York  Town, 
and  Gloucester  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  1st 
of  August ; and  the  evacuation  of  Portsmouth  hav- 
ing been  completed  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  his 
lordship’s  entire  force  was  concentrated  at  York 
and  Gloucester  on  the  22nd.  Eight  days  after  the 
Count  de  Grasse  arrived  in  the  Chesapeak,  with 
the  new  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  having  on  board 
3,200  land  troops  brought  from  the  W'est  Indies.* 
Sir  George  Rodney,  who  still  commanded  the  Bri- 

• " The  French  army/’  *ay»  Lafayette,  " i*  compoaed  of  the  mod 
race! lent  regiment*:  they  have  with  them  a C'»rpa  of  hu$wr»,  which 
mav  lie  of  immediate  uae."  Letter  to  fViuhi*gUM,  c f t he  MA  of  Hepi. , 
ia  Stemoin,  Cvrrttpo*dmct,  tfC., 
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tish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  had  not  been  able  to 
intercept  or  meet  de  Grasse ; but  he  dispatched 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  New  York  with  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line,  which,  with  the  fleet  then  at  New  York, 
it  was  thought  would  be  a match  for  any  force  the 
Count  could  bring.  Hood  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  28th  of  August,  and  found  only  seven  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  harbour  at  New  York,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Graves,  Arbuthnot  having 
returned  to  England  a short  time  before.  Of  these 
seven  ships  only  five  were  ready  for  sea,  the  other 
two  being  under  repair ; but,  as  it  was  now  ascer- 
tained that  de  Grasse  was  in  the  Chesapeak,  or 
making  for  it.  Admiral  Graves  came  out,  joined 
his  five  ships  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood’s  fourteen, 
and,  taking  the  command  as  senior  officer,  sailed 
from  Sandy  Hook  on  the  31st  of  August,  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  first  cutting  off  the  French 
Rhode  Island  squadron  now  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Barras,  who  had  ventured  out  to  sea,  and 
then  beating  de  Grasse,  whose  force  he  believed  to 
be  far  weaker  than  it  was.  Graves  first  examined 
the  entrance  of  the  Delaware  by  means  of  his  fri- 
gates, and,  finding  no  enemy  there,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Capes  of  Virginia.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  September  his  frigates  announced  by  signals 
that  a French  fleet  was  at  anchor  within  the  Capes. 
It  was  the  fleet  of  de  Grasse,  who,  after  com- 
municating with  some  officers  sent  down  by 
Lafayette,  had  sent  the  transports  with  the  land 
troops  up  the  river  to  join  the  marquis,  had  de- 
tached four  line-of-battle  ships  and  some  frigates 
to  co-operate  by  water  and  to  block  up  York 
River,  and  was  now'  lying  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
just  within  the  Capes.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  ships  approaching  him  were  not  the  Rhode 
Island  squadron  which  he  was  expecting,  but  a 
British  fleet,  he  gave  orders  to  his  own  ships,  which 
were  lying  huddled  together  in  a very  unseaman- 
like fashion,  to  slip  their  cables  instantly  and  form 
the  line  promiscuously  as  they  could  get  out,  with 
their  heads  to  the  eastward.  It  is  &aid  that  Graves, 
who  was  favoured  by  a fine  leading  wind,  might, 
if  he  had  been  quick  and  daring  enough,  have 
fallen  upon  de  Grasse  while  he  was  in  confusion 
and  have  cut  off  seven  of  the  French  ships  that,  in 
tacking  to  get  out  to  sea,  got  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  But  Graves  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  into  some  consternation  by  seeing  that  de 
Grasse  had  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  to  oppose 
to  his  nineteen;  and  the  fact  of  the  Rhode  Island 
squadron  being  at  sea,  and  likely  to  come  up  with 
the  fresh  and  favourable  wind  that  was  blowing, 
seemed  to  recommend  caution.  Graves,  however, 
gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  his  ships  stretched 
in  ; but  when  his  rear  was  nearly  even  with  the 
enemy’s  van  he  made  the  signal  for  the  whole  fleet 
to  wear,  by  which  manoeuvre  he  put  himself  upon 
the  same  tack  with  de  Grasse,  and  lay  to  windward 
in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  him.  Both  fleets  now 
steered  to  the  eastward,  and,  as  they  got  clear  of  the 
Capes,  Graves  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  was 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  before  the  action  began, 
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and  even  then  it  was  by  no  means  general,  the 
vans  and  parts  of  the  centres  being  the  only  ships 
engaged.  This  partial  battle  continued  till  night- 
fall, when  the  French  van  seemed  much  worsted, 
and  bore  away  to  get  more  in  a line  with  their 
centre ; and  as  it  grew  dark  the  two  fleets  separated. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  amounted  to  90 
killed  and  246  wounded.  Graves  kept  the  wen- 
ther-gage  during  the  night,  and  intended  to  renew 
the  action  in  the  morning ; hut,  as  several  of  his 
ships  had  suffered  much  in  their  masts,  suits,  and 
rigging,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  to  to  repair.  The 
‘Terrible,*  a 74-gun  ship,  proved  so  leaky  that  a 
day  or  two  after  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon 
her ; and,  her  crew  and  stores  being  removed,  she 
was  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  The  ‘ Ajax’  was  also 
extremely  leaky.  The  fleets  out  at  sea  remained 
in  sight  of  each  other  for  five  days,  and  were  occa- 
sionally very  near ; but  de  Grusse  showed  no  incli- 
nation to  renew  the  battle,  wjiich  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  chosen,  as  the  wind  shifted  more 
than  once  and  gave  him  the  advantage  of  the  wea- 
ther-gage, and  as  the  British  fleet  was  too  much 
cut  up  to  get  out  of  his  way  (had  Graves  been  so 
inclined)  by  sailing.  On  the  10th  de  Grasse  bore 
away  for  the  Chesapeak,  and  the  next  day  took  up 
his  old  anchorage  within  the  Capes,  where  he  found 
M.  de  Barrns  with  the  Rhode  Islund  squadron, 
consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  fourteen 
transports  laden  with  heavy  artillery  and  all  sorts 
of  military  stores  proper  for  a siege,  which  had  all 
got  into  the  Chesapeak  while  the  two  fleets  were 
out  at  sea.  De  Grasse  had  another  piece  of  good 
fortune,  for  on  his  way  back  he  intercepted  and 
took  two  English  frigates  which  had  been  sent  in 
to  cut  away  the  buoys  from  the  French  ships* 
anchors.*  After  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
French  fleet  Graves  returned  to  New  York.f 

As  it  had  been  previously  concerted  that  the  w hole 
united  power  of  the  Americans  and  their  allies  was 
to  be  directed  against  York  Town,  Washington 
determined  to  intrust  the  defence  of  the  Hudson  to 
General  Heath,  and  to  take  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  collected  and  collecting  on  the 
Chesapeak  and  York  River.  All  the  French  under 
Rochambeau,  and  a detachment  of  2000  men  from 
the  army  of  the  north,  were  destined  for  this  service. 
For  some  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  thought  that 
Washington  wTas  not  going  to  the  south  at  all,  but 
was  intending  once  more  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
New  Y'ork  while  Lafayette  and  the  naval  force  of 
France  were  blockading  Lord  Cornwallis.  But 
this  latter  blockade,  however  successful  it  might  be, 
was  not  likely  to  gratify  the  great  revenge  of  the 
Americans  by  putting  Arnold  in  their  power, — for 
that  general  had  left  Virginia  shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  was  now  safe  at 
New  York.  And,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  became 
at  last  aware  of  the  real  intentions  of  Washington, 

• It  appear*  that,  in  their  burry  and  confmiou  on  Orave*’»  first  ap- 
l hornr  of  the  French  tliip*  did  not  merely  r/ip  but  rat  their 

cable*.  In  cither  rate  tlu?  buo)«  were  ncccutry  to  enable  them  to 
find  their  anchor*  nun  in. 

f Schombcrg. — Stetlmnn.— Marshall.— Ann.  Regi*t. 
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he  thought  no  man  more  likely  to  perform  a ser- 
vice that  might  induce  Washington  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  the  north  than  Benedict  Arnold. 
On  the  6th  of  September  Arnold  landed  near 
New  London,  in  Connecticut — the  country  of  his 
birth — with  two  British  regiments,  a battalion  of 
New  Jersey  volunteers,  n detachment  of  Yagers, 
and  artillery.  A redoubt  from  which  the  enemy 
had  begun  a cannonade  was  abandoned  at  Arnold’s 
approach ; Fort  Trumbull,  which  commanded  the 
harbour,  was  presently  carried  by  four  companies 
of  British,  who  entered  it  through  a shower  of 
grape  shot ; a small  body  who  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  with  a field-piece  were  swept  away  in 
a minute ; and  New  London  was  occupied.  There 
remained,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the  har- 
bour, Fort  Griswold,  a strong  square  fortification, 
with  most  of  the  accessaries  of  a regular  work, 
defended  by  Colonel  Ladyard  with  a garrison  of 
some  200  men.  Bu^  this  was  presently  assaulted 
on  three  sides  by  the  two  British  regiments,  who, 
after  a terrible  struggle,  forced  their  way  in 
through  the  embrasures  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
Americans  then  were  driven  from  the  ramparts, 
and  a horrible  retaliation  was  inflicted  upon  them 
for  the  great  mischief  they  had  done  the  assailants. 
In  all  85  were  killed,  including  Ladyard,  their  com- 
mander ; 60  were  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally; 
and  10  were  made  prisoners.  But  the  British  in 
their  desperate  assault  had  lost  their  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Eyre ; Major  Montgomery,  the 
second  in  command,  fell  as  he  was  entering  one  of 
the  embrasures;  46  men  were  slain, and  8 officers 
and  1 35  soldiers  wounded.  Ten  or  twelve  ships,  pri- 
vateers and  traders,  were  burnt ; and  a great  num- 
ber of  store-houses,  containing  an  immense  amount 
of  European  and  West  India  goods,  were  subjected 
to  the  same  fate.  A vast  number  of  cannons, 
muskets,  pikes,  &c.,  and  large  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition and  military  stores,  were  all  captured  or 
destroyed.  The  terrible  conflagration,  spreading 
on  all  sides  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  New  London 
to  ashes.  It  was  asserted  by  the  British  that  this 
wholesale  destruction  was  occasioned  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  some  gunpowder  which,  unknown  to 
them,  was  concealed  in  .warehouses  within  the 
town ; but  the  Connecticut  men  always  held  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  determined  malice  and  dia- 
bolical spite  of  their  countryman  Arnold.*  But, 
terrible  as  was  this  blow,  it  did  not  check  the 
southward  march  of  Washington.  He  went  on  to 
the  head  of  Elk  River,  which  falls  into  the  Chesa- 
peak.  Transports  from  tire  French  fleet  were 
there  to  receive  his  forces,  and,  having  seen  them 
embarked,  he  and  Rochambcau  proceeded  by  land 
to  Williamsburg,  where  Lafayette  was  encamped, 
with  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the  bay.  On  their 
arrival  a council  of  war  was  held  on  board  Count 
de  Grasse’s  ship,  the  ‘ Ville  de  PariB,’  and  mea- 
sures were  concerted  for  reducing  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  York  Town  with  all  possible  speed,  the 
French  Admiral  innmating  that  he  could  not,  and 

* Stexlman— M»r«hull. 


would  not  on  any  account  remain  long  on  the  sta- 
tion.  It  was,  however,  thought  necessary  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  Washington’s  and  Rochambeau’a 
forces ; and  it  was  the  5lh  of  September  before 
the  transports  could  land  them  at  Williamsburg. 
Through  the  caution  'and  the  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  Count  de  Grasse  there  was  yet  one  short 
glimmering  of  hope  for  Lord  Cornwallis.  The 
French  admiral  received  intelligence  that  Graves’s 
fleet  at  New  York  had  been  reinforced  by  six  ships 
of  the  line  under  Admiral  Digby ; and,  feeling 
confident  that  everything  would  be  attempted  for 
the  relief  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  that  Graves  aud 
Digby  would  soon  be  upon  him  with  a force  not 
much  inferior  to  his  own,  he  told  W ashington  that 
he  did  not  like  fighting  in  the  narrow  water  of  the 
Chcsa peak— -that  he  should  leave  a few  frigates  to 
block  up.York  River,  and  put  to  sea  with  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  meet  Graves  and  Digby  where  there 
was  more  sea-room,  or,  if  they  had  not  yet  left 
New  York,  to  block  them  up  there.  These  repre- 
sentations filled  Washington  with  alarm ; — for,  if  de 
Grasse  put  to  sea,  the  winds  and  other  accidents 
might  prevent  his  returning  to  the  Chess peak ; 
during  his  absence  the  British  fleet  might  run  into 
those  waters ; and  then  York  Town  and  the  army 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  for  the  capture  of  which  such 
costly  preparations  and  such  immense  efforts  had 
been  made,  would  be  safe  and  unassailable;  and 
he  reasoned  and  implored  until  the  French  admiral 
agreed  to  remain  where  he  was.  While  fleets  and 
armies — Frenchmen  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  Americans  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west — were  gathering  round  him,  Lord 
Cornwallis  continued  to  fortify  his  positions  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  be  enabled,  by  means  of 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby,  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  bring  round  to  the  Chesapeak  such  a 
force  of  men  and  ships  as  would  turn  the  scale 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  British. 

York  Town,  ns  it  was  called,  was  nothing 
but  a small  village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  York,  standing  where  the  long  peninsula 
between  the  York  and  the  James  is  only  eight  mile* 
wide.  The  southern  bank  of  York  River  is  high ; 
and  on  the  opposite  shore,  on  a tongue  of  land 
projecting  far  into  the  river  and  narrowing  it  to 
the  space  of  one  mile,  stands  Gloucester,  another 
village,  which  Cornwallis  had  also  occupied  and 
fortified.  The  communication  between  these  two 
posts,  and  that  passage  of  the  river  which  was  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  was 
commanded  by  batteries  which  his  lordship  had 
erected,  and  by  a squadron  of  British  ships,  unfor- 
tunately very  small,  which  lay  under  his  guns.  The 
main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  on  the  open 
grounds  round  about  York  Town,  within  a range  of 
outer  redoubts  and  field-works,  calculated  to  com- 
mand the  peninsula  and  impede  the  advance  of  the 
assailants,  but  both  too  weak  and  too  extensive  to 
be  defended  by  such  an  army : and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dundas  held  the  post  at  Gloucester  Point, 
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York  Town.  From  a Drawing  by  Mrs.  Simcot*. 


on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  water,  with  a detach- 
ment of  600  or  700  men.  It  was  on  the  28th  of 
September  that  the  combined  army  of  French  and 
Americans  appeared  in  sight,  having  marched  from 
Williamsburg  that  morning.  They  encamped  that 
night  about  two  miles  from  the  outer  works,  and 
the  next  morning  began  extending  themselves 
towards  Lord  Cornwallis’s  left,  but  at  a cautious 
distance,  and  with  the  evident  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding with  circumspection.  The  British  pickets 
and  some  troops  of  horse  slowly  retired  within  the 
outer  lines  as  they  approached,  and  scarcely  a gun 
was  fired  that  day.  In  the  evening  an  express 
arrived  with  dispatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at 
New  York,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  September, 
and  informing  Cornwallis  that,  at  a council  of  war 
held  that  day,  it  had  been  agreed  that  upwards  of 
5000  troops  should  be  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  both 
by  the  army  and  navy  to  relieve  his  lordship.  The 
dispatch  further  stated  that  the  fleet,  consisting 
only  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  might  he 
expected  to  sail  by  the  5th  of  October;  and  a 
postscript  was  added  to  state  that  Admiral  Digby 
had  really  arrived  a few  hours  before.  But,  instead 
of  six  ships  of  the  line,  Digby  had  brought  only 
three,  so  that  the  inequality  of  force  remained  very 
great,  Graves  having  only  twenty-six  ships  to  carry 
to  the  Chesapeak  against  the  thirty-five  ships  of  de 
Grasse  and  de  Barras.  After  receiving  those  dis- 
patches, Cornwallis,  under  cover  of  night,  withdrew 
his  army  from  the  outer  works,  and  concentrated 
them  within  the  works  close  round  the  village  or 
town.  On  the  next  day,  September  the  30th,  the 
works  lie  had  evacuated  were  occupied  by  strong  de- 


tachments from  the  combined  army;  and  2000  men, 
French  and  Americans,  the  former  under  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun,  the  latter  under  General  Weedon,  took 
up  a position  in  front  of  the  British  at  Gloucester 
Point.  As  de  Lauzun  approached  the  lines  there, 
Colonel  Dundas  sallied  and  made  a brilliant  charge, 
which  cost  the  duke  a good  number  of  men  ; but 
the  British  then  retired  within  the  lines ; and,  as 
Dundas  was  reinforced  by  Colonel  Tarleton  with 
part  of  his  legion,  the  French  and  Americans  gave 
up  all  thought  of  assault  and  storm,  and  converted 
their  operations  into  a mere  blockade.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  day  York  Town  was  regularly 
invested;  and  in  the  roune  of  the  following  night 
the  enemy  began  to  break  ground,  the  French 
making  their  approaches  on  the  right  of  it  and  the 
Americans  on  the  left.  Six  days  were  spent  in 
landing  from  de  Grasse’s  ships  the  heavy  artillery, 
military  stores,  and  other  materials,  which  seem 
all  to  have  been  as  complete  as  if  York  Town, 
instead  of  a mere  post,  had  been  a first-rate  fortress. 
There  was  no  want  of  any  kind  of  means — there 
was  no  longer  any  want  of  money,  for  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  had  induced 
the  French  court  to  grant  the  Americans  a subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  also  to  guarantee  a 
loan  for  ten 'millions  from  the  Dutch.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  October  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans began  making  the  first  parallel  within  600 
yards  of  Cornwallis’s  lines ; and  they  are  said  to 
have  worked  with  so  much  silence  and  with  so  much 
speed  that  the  besieged  did  not  discover  what  they 
had  been  doing  until  the  return  of  daylight,  when 
the  trenches  were  in  such  forwardness  as  to  cover 
the  besiegers.  By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  their 
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well-garnished  batteries  were  completed,  and  an 
incessant  cannonade  was  commenced  against  the 
town,  accompanied  by  the  fire  of  many  mortars 
throwing  shells  in  showers.  On  the  next  day, 
the  10th  of  October,  still  more  batteries  were 
opened;  and  the  shells  and  the  red-hot  balls 
set  fire  to  the  * Charon,*  a British  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns— one  of  the  small  force  posted  to  de- 
fend the  passage  between  York  Town  and  Glou- 
cester Point — which  was  consumed,  together  with 
three  large  British  transports.  In  the  night  of 
the  11th  the  combined  army,  which,  exclusive  of 
the  seamen  from  the  French  fleet,  was  14,000 
strong,  and  which,  moreover,  was  assisted  by  a 
whole  host  of  country  people  and  black  slaves 
compelled  to  work  in  the  trenches,  commenced  their 
second  parallel  within  300  yards  of  Convwallis*s 
works.  It  took  them  three  days  to  complete  this 
second  parallel,  during  which  time  they  suffered 
more  loss  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  siege,  the 
British  opening  new  embrasures  for  guns,  and 
keeping  up  a constant  fire  with  all  their  howitzers 
and  small  mortars.  The  men  in  the  trenches  were 
particularly  annoyed  by  two  advanced  redoubts, 
which  flanked  the  second  parallel  and  kept  up  a 
steady  fire.  It  became  necessary  either  to  storm 
these  redoubts  or  to  abandon  the  approach.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th  two  detachments  were 
marched  against  the  redoubts ; and,  for  the  sake  of 
emulation,  one  of  them  consisted  of  Americans,  the 
other  of  French  ; but  in  both  cases  the  commanding 
officers  were  Frenchmen,  Lafayette  leading  the  first 
and  the  Baron  dc  Viominil  the  second.  The  works 
to  be  assailed  had  been  thrown  up  in  a hurry,  and 
were  defended  by  a mere  handful  of  men.  The 
miserable  work  against  which  Lafayette  led  his 
strong  American  column  was  held  by  Major 
Campbell,  with  some  inferior  officers,  who  had  only 
forty-five  men  ; yet,  before  the  assailants  could 
cam’  it,  they  had  nine  of  their  number  killed  and 
thirty-two  wounded.  The  other  redoubt,  attacked 
by  the  French  under  Viominil,  had  more  defenders, 
and  caused  greater  mischief  to  the  enemy,  who  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  more  men  than  were  within 
the  works.  During  the  night  these  two  redoubts 
were  included  in  the  second  parallel  of  the  besiegers, 
and  howitzers  and  bomhs  were  placed  in  them,  and 
turned,  with  the  artillery  that  had  been  taken, 
against  York  Town.  The  situation  of  Cornwallis 
was  now  becoming  desperate  : his  works  were 
sinking  and  crumbling ; nearly  all  the  guns  on  his 
left  were  silenced,  even  before  the  second  parallel 
was  finished.  To  retard  its  completion  he  directed 
n sortie  of  350  men,  under  the  direction  of  Licu- 
tenant-colonel  Abercrombie,  who  gallantly  led  this 
column  against  two  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  that 
seemed  in  the  greatest  forwardness,  and  that  were 
guarded  by  veteran  French  troops.  Toe  assault, 
made  a little  before  daybreak  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, was  impetuous  and  irresistible;  the  French, 
after  losing  above  a hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
were  driven  out  of  both  batteries,  the  guns  were 
spiked,  and  Abercrombie  returned  within  the  lines, 
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with  very  little  loss,  though  now  closely  pressed  by 
an  overwhelming  force.  But,  unluckily,  the  men 
who  spiked  the  guns  did  not,  in  their  hurry,  per- 
form the  work  effectually ; the  cannons  were  soon 
made  again  fit  for  use ; and  before  evening  the 
batteries  opened,  and  the  second  parallel  seemed 
complete  and  unassailable  by  any  further  sorties. 
On  the  next  day  Lord  Cornwallis  could  scarcely 
show  a mounted  gun  on  the  side  of  attack  ; and  his 
shells  were  ncurly  expended.  As  a completion  to 
his  calamities,  sickness  had  broken  out  in  bis 
camp,  and  a considerable  portion  of  his  men, 
besides  the  wounded,  were  laid  up  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  fleet  and 
troops  from  New  York  which,  lie  hud  been  led 
to  hope  would  have  sailed  on  the  5th  of  October, 
and  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Chesajicak 
before  the  15th.  But  the  brave  are  slow  to  de- 
spair. He  looked  across  the  York  River  and  to 
the  wide-spreading  country  beyond  it ; and  he  yet 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  save  at  least  part 
of  his  army  by  a hold  manoeuvre  and  a rapid 
movement.  The  French  blockading  force  on  the 
Gloucester  side,  now  commanded  by  de  Choi  si,  lay 
at  some  distance  from  the  front  of  the  works. 
Cornwallis  resolved  to  attack  them  before  break  of 
day,  and,  after  cutting  to  pieces  or  dispersing  this 
force,  to  mount  his  infantry  on  the  horses  taken 
from  the  French,  who  had  a considerable  cavalry 
corps,  and  on  other  horses  to  lie  collected  on  the 
road,  and  then,  by  a rapid  march,  to  gain  the 
fords  of  the  great  rivers,  and  force  his  way  through 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Jersey,  to  New  York. 
This  plan  of  course  implied  the  sacrifice  of  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  baggage,  together  with  that  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  that  of  the  rear-guard  ; hut 
it  would  be  something  to  save  even  half  the  men 
and  escape  the  mortification  of  a surrender.  On 
the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  Octolier 
the  light  infantry,  the  greater  part  of  the  Guards, 
and  part  of  the  23rd  regiment,  were  embarked  in 
boats  and  transported  to  Gloucester  Point,  without 
being  discovered  either  by  the  French  on  that  side, 
or  by  the  Americans  and  French  on  the  York  Town 
side.  But  they  were  scarcely  landed  when  a 
violent  storm  arose,  which  prevented  the  boats 
from  returning,  and  deranged  the  whole  scheme. 
At  break  of  day  the  enemy’s  batteries  were  opened 
on  York  Town,  and,  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
British  force,  there  were  scarcely  people  enough  to 
man  the  lines.  Lord  Cornwallis  recalled  the 
troops  which  had  been  embarked  in  the  boats,  and, 
as  the  wind  moderated,  they  got  back  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon  without  great  loss,  although  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  now  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my’s fire.  In  the  mean  while  the  British  works 
were  knocked  to  pieces,  so  that  not  a gun  could  be 
fired  from  them,  and  the  last  of  the  bombs  and 
shells  were  counted,  and  found  not  to  exceed  100. 
After  consulting  with  his  engineers  and  other 
officers,  who  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  place  was 
assailable  in  many  places,  and  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  stand  an  assault  with  a garrison  cx- 
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hausted  by  incessant  fatigue,  and  reduced  by  sick- 
ness even  mure  than  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  French 
and  Americans,  Curnwallis,  about  the  hour  of 
noon  on  the  17th,  !>cat  a parley,  and  proposed  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours,  in 
order  that  commissioners  might  meet  in  the  rear 
of  the  first  parallel  to  settle  terms  for  the  surrender 
of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester.  Washington, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  army,  re- 
plied that  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  spare  the  fur- 
ther effusiun  of  blood  ; but,  as  in  the  present  crisis 
he  could  not  lose  a moment  in  fruitless  nego- 
tiation, he  must  desire  that,  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners,  his  lordship  would 
transmit  in  writing  his  proposals,  for  which  pur- 
pose a suspension  of  hostilities  for  two  hours  would 
he  granted.  At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon 
Lord  Curnwallis  sent  a written  letter,  stating  that 
the  time  limited  by  Washington  would  not  admit 
of  his  entering  into  the  details  of  articles,  but  that 
the  basis  of  his  proposals  would  be,  that  the  gar- 
risons of  York  and  Gloucester  should  he  prisoners 
of  war  with  the  customary  honours ; that  the  Bri- 
tish should  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  Germans  to 
Germany,  under  engagements  not  to  serve  against 
F ranee,  America,  or  their  allies,  until  released  or 
regularly  exchanged ; that  all  arms  and  public 
stores  should  be  delivered  up ; but  that  the  usual 
indulgence  of  side-arms  to  officers,  and  of  retain- 
ing private  property,  Bhould  be  granted  both  to 
officers  and  soldiers ; and,  finally,  that  the  interests 
of  individuals  in  civil  capacities,  and  connected 
with  the  British,  should  be  attended  to.  By 
these  civilians  his  lordship  meant  the  unfortunate 
American  royulists  who  had  been  following  his  for- 
tunes, and  who  had  everything  to  fear  from  the 
vindictive,  unpardoning  spirit  of  their  countrymen. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  through  the 
ensuing  night  the  firing  of  the  batteries  was  hushed ; 
and  on  the  following  morning— the  1 8th  of  Octo- 
ber— Washington  replied  to  his  lordship  and  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  He  said  that 
the  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester,  including 
the  seamen,  would  be  received  prisoners  of  war ; 
that  the  condition  of  sending  the  British  and  Ger- 
man troops  to  the  parts  of  Europe  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged  was  inadmissible,  instead  of 
which  they  would  he  marched  to  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  could  most  conveniently  provide  for 
their  subsistence,  where  the  benevolent  treatment 
of  prisoners  which  was  invariably  observed  by 
the  Americans  would  be  extended  to  them  ; that 
the  same  honours  would  be  granted  to  the  surren- 
dering army  as  had  been  granted  to  the  American 
garrison  of  Charlestown ; that  the  shipping  and 
boats  with  everything  belonging  to  them  should  be 
delivered  up  in  their  present  state  ; that  the  artil- 
lery, arms,  accoutrements,  public  stores,  and  mili- 
tary chest,  should  be  consigned  unimpaired,  &c. 
He  allowed  that  the  officers  should  be  indulged  in 
retaining  their  side-arms,  and  that  both  officers 
and  soldiers  should  preserve  their  baggage  and 
effects,  with  tills  reserve,  that  property  taken  by 
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them  in  the  country  would  be  reclaimed.  Wash- 
ington could  not  possibly  misunderstand  the  clause 
regarding  the  royalists  ; but  upon  this  head  he 
said — “ With  regard  to  the  individuals  in  civil 
capacities  whose  interests  your  lordship  wishes 
may  be  attended  to,  until  they  are  more  particu- 
larly described  nothing  definitive  can  be  settled.” 
He  allowed  only  two  hours  for  consideration,  and 
rather  unnecessarily  declared  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  hostilities  would  be  recommenced. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  British  save  a compliance 
with  his  terms;  but  Cornwallis  stated  that  he 
should  expect  to  receive  a compensation  in 
arranging  the  articles  of  capitulation  for  the  sur- 
render of  Gloucester  in  its  present  uninjured  state 
of  defence  ; and  that  he  should  in  particular  de- 
sire that  the  * Bonetta’  sloop-of-war  might  be  left 
entirely  at  his  disposal,  to  receive  an  aide-de-camp 
to  carry  his  dispatches  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with 
such  soldiers  as  he  might  think  proper  to  send  as 
passengers  in  her,  to  be  manned  with  fifty  men  of 
her  own  crew,  and  to  be  permitted  to  sail  without 
examination ; his  lordship,  on  his  part,  engaging 
that  the  said  sloop-of-war  should  be  brought  back 
and  delivered  up  if  she  escaped  the  dangers  of  the 
sea ; that  the  crew  and  soldiers  sent  in  her  should 
be  accounted  for  in  future  exchanges  as  prisoners 
of  war ; and  that  she  should  carry  off  no  officer 
without  Washington’s  consent,  nor  public  property 
of  any  kind.  His  lordship  further  desired  that 
the  traders  and  inhabitants  might  preserve  their 
property,  and  that  no  person  might  be  punished 
or  molested  for  having  joined  the  British  troojis. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  his  lordship  deputed 
Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross  to  meet  the  Vis- 
count de  Noailles,  of  the  French  army,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laurens,  of  the  American  army, 
and  finish  the  capitulation.  Some  discussion  took 
place  and  seemed  leading  to  a delay,  which  both 
French  and  Americans  were  determined  not  to 
permit,  as  they  knew  how  soon  the  British  fleet 
and  the  land  force  from  New  York  might  be  at 
their  backs,  and  as  their  fears  were  increased  by  a 
belief  or  a doubt  that  Admiral  Graves  was  far 
stronger  than  reported.  Washington,  therefore, 
early  the  next  morning  sent  a fair  copy  of  his 
conditions  to  Cornwallis,  informing  his  lordship 
that  he  expected  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven, 
and  that  the  garrison  would  march  out  and  pile 
their  arms  by  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  last 
difficulty  with  his  lordship  was  the  case  of  the 
royalists,  to  whom  Washington  would  promise  no 
favour  or  mercy,  affirming  that  tliat  matter  be- 
longed to  the  civil  power ; but,  as  he  agreed  to  the 
proposition  about  the  ‘ Bonetta’  sloop-of-war, 
Cornwallis  embarked  as  many  of  the  royalists  as 
he  could  on  board  that  vessel,  and  finally  agreed 
to  all  the  other  conditions.  By  these  articles  the 
army,  artillery,  arms,  money-chest,  and  stores  of 
every  denomination,  were  surrendered  to  General 
Washington  for  the  United  States;  but  the  ships 
and  seamen  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  for  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  Louis  XVI.  On  the  day  pre- 
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vious  to  the  surrender,  the  rank  end  file  of  the 
British  garrisons  amounted  to  5950 ; but  of  these 
only  4017  were  reported  fit  for  duty.  They  had 
lost  about  500  men  in  killed  and  wounded  during 
the  siege.  The  French  and  Americans  had  lost 
about  an  equal  number;  but,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant arrival  of  recruits,  volunteers,  and  militia- 
men, they  had  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  nearly 
18,000  men  under  arms.  Cornwallis’s  large  train 
of  artillery,  which  included  many  fine  brass  guns, 
his  arms,  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  and  provi- 
sions, formed  altogether  a good  prize  for  the  Ame- 
ricans ; but  the  French  got  only  one  frigate,  two 
sloops-of-war,  and  a few  transports.  It  was  the 
first  triumph  the  uncongenial  allies  had  obtained 
together,  and  they  were  not  very  modest  in  their 
boasts  and  congratulations.  Congress  for  some 
time  attended  to  no  other  business  except  voting 
thanks  to  Washington,  to  Rochambeau,  to  de 
Grasse,  to  the  officers  of  the  allied  army  generally, 
and  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  in  par- 
ticular. They  resolved  that  a marble  column 
should  be  erected  at  York  Town,  with  emblems  of 
the  close  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  with  an  inscrip- 
tion narrating  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
4c.  Furthermore,  congress  determined  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church, 
to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  crowning 
the  allied  arms  with  such  success ; and  they  also 
issued  a proclamation,  appointing  the  13th  of  De- 
cember as  a day  of  general  thanksgiving  and 

E,  on  account  of  “ this  signal  interposition  of 
: Providence.”* 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  em- 
barked 7000  of  his  best  troops  to  succour  Corn- 
wallis ; but  owing  to  sundry  delays,  the  causes  of 
which  do  not  Beem  to  be  sufficiently  explained,  the 
fleet  did  not  leave  Sandy  Hook  until  the  19th  of 
October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  capitulation 
was  completed  at  York  Town;  and  it  was  the  24th 
before  it  reached  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  Clin- 
ton received  some  vague  accounts  which  led  him 
to  suspect  the  sad  truth.  Admiral  Graves,  who  had 
now  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  two  50-gun  ships, 
and  eight  frigates,  to  oppose  to  de  Grasse’s  thirty- 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  frigates,  did  not  venture 
up  the  Chesapeak.  but  lay  off  the  mouth  until  the 
29th,  when  he  and  Clinton  agreed  to  return  to 
New  York,  it  having  been  fully  proved  to  them 
that  they  had  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Cornwallis.  Shortly  after  Graves  resigned  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Rear-Admiral  Digby,  and 
proceeded  to  Jamaica.  As  a sequel  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Americans  and  French,  there  remained,  on 
the  side  of  the  British,  the  painful  office  of  accusa- 
tion and  recrimination  among  the  different  officers 
engaged.  Lord  Cornwallis  blamed  Sir  Henry 

• SOSman.  -Gordon.-  Ranany.— Warahall,— Lrttora  of  Waihing* 
ton  *0.1  Lulu  yell*. — Writing,  oo  Itie  troth  of  Ortobrr.  the  dav  "tier 
the  surrender,  to  the  Stench  minuter  Maurepaa,  Laravette'say,,— 
" Tire  play.  air.  ii  over  1— the  llfth  act  ha*  just  heen cloud.  I a,,  in 
an  ankvrard  violation  during  the  Brat  actaf’  For  hr.  performance* 
in  Virgin;*  Louie  XVI.  conferred  on  Ibe  marquia  the  rank  of  Field- 
Maralral  in  the  armiee  of  France. 
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Clinton  for  not  sending  him  proper  support  in 
time,  and  Clinton  blamed  his  lordship  for  ventur- 
ing into  Virginia  at  all ; the  officers  of  the  army 
condemned  the  slowness  of  the  navy,  and  -the 
officers  of  the  navy  retorted.  All  this  was  sad 
work,  nor  would  it  be  very  advantageous  now  to 
apportion  the  blame  due  to  the  several  services  and 
commanders — a difficult  and  delicate  task,  for  the 
performance  of  which  many  materials  and  means 
arc  still  wanting.  It  appears,  however,  tolerably 
clear  that  Clinton  was  really  to  blame  in  allow  ing 
himself  to  be  so  long  deceived  as  to  the  real  move- 
ments contemplated  by  Washington,  and  in  not 
following  him  by  land  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
covered his  destination.  As  to  the  navy,  at  a later 
period,  the  disparity  of  force  would  not,  in  such 
circumstances,  have  prevented  a general  engage- 
ment in  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Chesapeak  ; but 
Graves,  though  a brave  man,  was  no  Nelson. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Washington 
endeavoured  to  induce  Count  de  Grasse  to  co- 
operate in  an  expedition  against  Charlestown  in 
South  Carolina,  or  at  the  least  in  an  expedition 
against  Wilmington  in  North  Carolina,  which  was 
still  occupied  by  Colonel  Craig’s  small  detach- 
ment. He  felt  that  General  Greene  might  easily 
reduce  Wilmington,  but  his  great  object  was  to 
reinforce  that  commander  promptly  by  means  of 
troops  sent  by  sea,  instead  of  undergoing  the  long 
fatiguing  land  march ; and  this  detachment  could 
only  be  trusted  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
fleet.  After  writing  a very  earnest  letter,  the  Ame- 
rican commandcr-in-chief  paid  the  French  admiral 
a long  visit  on  board  the  * Villc  de  Paris but  he 
failed  altogether  in  his  attempt,  as  de  Grasse 
stated  that  he  had  peremptory  orders  from  his 
court  to  execute  other  projects,  and,  that  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Spaniards  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  remain  any  longer  on  that  coast. 
He  even  refused  to  take  on  board  the  troops  de- 
signed to  reinforce  Greene ; and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  covered  the  transportation  of  Washington’s 
own  troops  and  of  the  ordnance  to  the  Head  of 
Elk,  he  hastened  down  the  Chesapeak,  and  there 
made  all  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  He,  however, 
left  the  French  troops  he  had  brought,  who  con- 
tinued in  Virginia  with  Rochambeau’s  army  from 
Rhode  Island.  Greene’s  reinforcement,  under  the 
command  of  General  St.  Clair,  were  marched  off 
by  land,  with  orders  to  capture  Wilmington  on 
their  way.  In  that  direction  Lord  Rawdon  had 
continued  to  make  a good  stand,  though  the  British 
posts  were  assailed  simultaneously  by  Greene’s 
army,  and  by  strong  bodies  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers from  the  mountains.  After  gaining  the  vic- 
tory at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  Lord  Rawdon  saw  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Camden  and 
concentrating  all  the  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
except  the  garrison  of  Charlestown,  w ithin  a nar- 
row compass.  Fort  Watson,  a post  on  the  Santee 
River,  with  a small  garrison  without  any  artillery, 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  the  23rd  of  April. 
But,  after  an  extraordinary  march,  500  men  sue- 
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cccded  in  joining  Rawdon,  who  then  went  in  pur- 
suit of  Greene,  who  was  encamped  behind  Twenty- 
five-mile  Creek.  Greene  was  warned  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  retreated  to  a greater  distance  and  to 
a much  stronger  position,  where  Rawdon  could 
not  attack  him.  About  the  middle  of  May  his  lord- 
ship  stationed  himself  at  Monk’s  Corner,  consider- 
ably nearer  to  Charlestown  than  was  his  old  post 
at  Camden ; for  the  garrison  of  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina  was  numerically  weak,  more  than 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
again  taking  up  arms  against  the  British,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  cover  and  protect  the  purl  of  the 
country  from  which  alone  forage  and  supplies 
could  be  drawn.  In  consequence  of  this  retreat 
several  small  forts  on  the  rivers  were  reduced  by 
Colonel  Lee,  Sumter,  and  Marion.  Extending  his 
operations,  Greene  detached  a considerable  part  of 
his  army  to  lay  siege  to  Augusta  in  Upper  Georgia, 
and  murched  himself  with  the  rest  to  reduce 
Ninety-six.  The  British  in  Augusta  were  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown,  who  had 
nlready  stood  one  siege  in  the  place,  and  repulsed 
his  assailants.  But  this  time  the  besiegers  resorted 
to  a mode  of  attack  which  they  had  tried  before  at 
Fort  Watson  : they  constructed  works  sufficiently 
high  to  overlook  the  fort,  and  sufficiently  near  for 
the  fire  of  rifles ; and,  placing  their  best  riflemen 
on  the  top  of  them,  they  opened  a most  galling 
fire.  Colonel  Brown  hail  none  of  those  projectiles 
which  might  have  dislodged  these  “ dead  shots’’ 
in  a trice,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  desti- 
tute of  common  artillery.  The  riflemen  from  their 
advantageous  post  took  a deliberate  aim  and  hit 
nearly  every  British  soldier  that  showed  himself  in 
the  place ; and  on  the  5th  of  June  Brown  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  But  General  Greene  was 
not  so  successful  at  Ninety-six,  where  the  garrison 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cruger  made  very  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  building  block-houses  in  the 
village,  making  traverses,  stockades,  &c.,  fortify- 
ing the  county  prison,  and  improving  a small  star 
fort  which  had  been  erected  the  preceding  year. 
Cruger’a  whole  force  consisted  only  of  about  150 
regulars  and  200  Loyal  Jersey  volunteers;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Ninety-six  were  decided  royalists, 
and  about  200  of  them  ns  militia  joined  the  garri- 
son.* On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  May,  General 
Greene  encamped  in  a wood  within  cannon-shot 
of  the  village,  and  in  .the  course  of  the  night  some 
of  bis  people  threw  up  two  works,  in  a very  bold 
but  very  slovenly  manner,  within  seventy  pares  of 
the  fortifications.  They  despised  the  garrison ; 
but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent.  By  eleven 
o’clock  of  the  following  miming  a platform  was 
prepared  in  one  of  the  salient  angles  of  the  star 
fort,  right  opposite  to  the  American  works,  three 
pieces  of  artillery  were  put  upon  it,  and  under 
cover  of  their  steady  fire,  und  peals  of  musketry 

• The  rr;ular*  had  been  ral»ed  in  the  northern  province*,  ao  that 
nearly  tho  whole  force  in  Nlnrt)-»i*  were  Marine  Amnica**.  Hut 
mo*t  "of  them  hail  been  under  arm*  for  lour  or  five  )'«»»,  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined,  and  had  »een  a good  deal  of 
•at  ice. 
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from  the  parapet,  a party  of  only  thirty  men 
sallied  from  the  star,  entered  the  American  works, 
and  bayoneted  every  one  they  found  in  them. 
This  sortie  was  immediately  followed  by  another 
party  from  the  Loyal  Militia,  who  demolished  the 
works  and  loaded  several  negroes  with  the  en- 
trenching tools  of  the  enemy.  Greene  put  his 
whole  army  in  motion  ; but  the  work  was  done  so 
expeditiously  that  both  detachments  were  back  in 
the  fortifications  before  any  of  the  Americans  could 
reach  the  spot.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
May,  Greene’s  people  again  broke  ground ; but 
this  time  at  the  respectful  distance  of  400  yards, 
and  behind  a ravine.  Although  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  sharp  sallies,  they  completed  their 
second  parallel  by  the  3rd  of  June,  and,  after  sum- 
moning Cruger,  they  opened  a heavy  cross  fire, 
pushed  on  a mine  against  the  star,  and  continued 
to  advance  their  batteries,  one  of  which  was  raised 
forty  feet  high,  so  as  to  overlook  the  works  of  the 
garrison  and  afford  a post  to  the  rifles.  On  the 
8th  of  June,  Colonel  Lee  airivcd  at  Greenes  camp 
with  some  of  the  British  prisoners  that  he  had 
made  at  Augusta.  These  prisoners  he  marched  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison,  with  martial  music  ami 
a British  standard  reversed.  The  insult,  instead 
of  discouraging,  gave  fresh  vigour  and  animosity 
to,  the  besieged.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June, 
they  made  a sortie  in  two  strong  parties,  entered 
the  American  entrenchments,  discovered  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  put  a number  of  the  Americans  to 
the  bayonet,  and  still  more  to  flight,  and  then  re- 
turned again  with  hardly  any  loss.  On  the  12th, 
Lee,  in  a fury,  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the 
abattis  of  the  stockade  on  the  left,  by  means  of 
combustibles  ingeniously  prepared  ; but  every  man 
he  sent  on  that  duty  was  killed  by  the  garrison, 
who  had  riflemen  and  marksmen  as  good  as  those 
of  the  besiegers.  A few  days  after  this  Lee  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  his  artillery ; and  on  the 
17th  the  stockade  w as  abandoned,  but  without  loss. 
The  greatest  sufferings  of  the  garrison  arose  from 
want  of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  procured,  in 
very  scanty  supplies,  by  sending  out  negroes  in  the 
night  to  a rivulet  within  pistol  shot  of  the  enemy. 
But  Colonel  Cruger  knew  the  gallantry  and  acti- 
vity of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  confidently  relied  on  a 
prompt  relief ; and,  at  a critical  moment,  an 
American  royalist,  in  open  day,  and  under  the  fire 
of  the  besiegers,  galloped  through  their  pickets, 
reached  the  village,  and  delivered  a verbal  mes- 
sage from  his  lordship  that  he  had  passed  Orange- 
burg and  was  in  full  march  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
opportune  arrival  of  three  regiments  from  Ireland 
had  enabled  Rawdon  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
Charlestown  and  his  own  little  army ; and  he  was 
coming  on,  with  all  the  expedition  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  weather  would  permit,  with  about  1800 
foot  and  150  horse.  General  Greene,  who  had 
very  early  notice  of  his  movements,  determined 
not  to  wait  his  arrival,  unless  he  could  carry  Ninety- 
six  by  assault  previously.  Abandoning,  therefore, 
the  scheme  of  regular  approaches,  he,  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  18th  of  June,  began  a heavy  cannonade, 
and  at  noon  sen}  out  two  parties  to  make  a lodg- 
ment in  the  ditch  and  storm  the  works.  But  both 
these  parties  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  loss,  the 
besieged  sallying  forth  and  bayoneting  them  in 
the  ditch.  After  this  failure  Greene,  who  had 
already  sent  off  his  baggage,  and  who  knew  that 
Lord  Rawdun  must  be  near,  abandoned  the  siege 
and'  retreated  with  great  expedition  towards  the 
river  Saluda.  He  had  lost  more  than  150  men, 
besides  militia,  in  his  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Ninety-six,  where  the  garrison  had  27  killed  and 
58  wounded.  Rawdun  arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  June,  and,  finding  Greene  gone, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  him  in  spite  of  the  scorching 
heat,  and  the  fatigue  he  had  already  gone  through 
in  his  rapid  advance  to  Ninety-six;  and  that  same 
evening  the  trumpet  sounded  boot  and  saddle,  and 
the  small  cavalry  corps  set  off  and  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  infantry.  His  lordship  conducted 
them  as  far  as  the  river  Ennora,  but  he  could  not 
overtake  any  part  of  Greene’s  army.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Ninety-six  and  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  that  post,  as  being  too  remote  to  be  supported. 
The  American  royalists  of  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  behaved  with  so  much  steadi- 
ness and  bravery,  were  told  that  every  possible  care 
should  be  taken  for  removing  them  and  their 
families  within  the  new  lines  his  lordship  was 
seeking  to  establish ; and  to  a man  they  agreed  to 
follow  the  army  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  their  republican  brethren,  who 
had  felt  the  effects  of  their  rifles  in  the  late  siege. 
They  immediately  began  to  collect  all  their  move- 
able property ; and  Lord  Rawdon,  leaving  more 
than  half  his  force  to  give  them  a valid  escort  when 
they  should  be  ready  to  begin  their  journey, 
marched  himself  with  800  foot  and  60  horse  to- 
wards the  Congaree  River.  * His  generous  atten- 
tion to  the  unhoused  and  unhomed  royalists  was 
well  nigh  costing  him  very  dearly;  for  Greene  no 
sooner  learned  that  his  lordship  was  dividing  his 
forces  than  he  left  off  retreating,  and  hurried  across 
the  country  to  the  Congaree.  Rawdon  had  just 
arrived  on  that  river  when  one  of  his  foraging 
parties  was  surprised  by  Colonel  Lie’s  legion,  and 
about  40  of  the  60  men  who  composed  his  cavalry 
were  surrounded  and  captured.  Rawdon.  then 
retired  from  the  Congaree  and  fell  back  upon 
Orangeburg,  where  he  expected  to  find  a reinforce- 
ment from  Charlestown.  But  Colonel  Lee  with- 
his  legion  had  got  between  the  Congaree  and 
Orangeburg,  and,  with  the  main  division  of  Greene’s 
army  pressing  on  his  rear,  Raw  don  had  to  fight  his 
way  and  to  cross  a creek  in  face  of  Lee,  nnd  at 
broad  noonday.  But  his  lorilship  nevertheless 
reached  the  place  of  destination  w'ith  very  little 
loss,  scattering  Lee’s  legion,  and  making  a few 
prisoners;  and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was 
joined  by  the  3rd  regiment  from  Charlestown 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart.  But 
Greene,  who,  besides  Lee’s  legion,  had  sortie  1200 
or  1300  men  with  him,  was  joined  on  the  Con- 
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garee  by  Sumter  and  Marion  with  1000  more  men  ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  July  he  advanced  towards 
Orangeburg  with  the  intculion  of  attacking  the 
British  in  that  place.  But  the  American  general 
halted  five  miles  short  of  the  town,  and  having 
reconnoitred  Rawdon  *s  position,  and  probably  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Cruger  was 
advancing  to  join  his  lordship  with  the  half  of  the 
army  which  had  been  left  at  Ninety-six,  he  de- 
camped in  the  night,  fell  back  upon  the  Congaree, 
and  even  recrossed  that  river  to  take  up  a position 
on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  to  refresh  his  heat- 
exhausted  troops,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh 
reinforcements.  Greene,  however,  detached  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  Lee,  to  threaten  the  lower  posts  of  the 
British  at  Monk’s  Comer  and  Dorchester.  Dor- 
chester w as  abandoned  before  their  approach  ; but 
Monk’s  Corner,  which  Lord  Rawdon  intended  to 
maintain  as  a part  of  his  new  line  of  posts,  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Coates,  and  Lee  was 
there  foiled  nnd  defeated.  Great  discontent  broke 
out  among  the  men  composing  these  flying  co- 
lumns, and  many  of  Marion’s  and  Sumter’s  people 
deserted  them  and  returned  to  thefr  homes  sick 
and  thoroughly  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  the  still 
increasing  heat.  In  that  sultry  climate,  war,  as 
wc  have  seen,  is  suspended  by  summer  beat,  as  in 
other  climates  by  winter  cold.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  July,  and  neither  army  could  any  longer 
support  active  operations.  Moreover  lx>rd  Raw- 
don’s own  health  seemed  seriously  affected  ; and 
in  this  interval  of  inactivity  he  availed  himself 
of  a permission  obtnined  some  time  before  to  em- 
bark for  Europe.  At  his  departure  the  command 
of  the  small  army  in  the  field  fell  to  Colonel  Stuart, 
who  had  only  recently  arrived  in  the  country  with 
the  3rd  regiment,  called  the  Buffs.*  During  the 
rest  of  the  month  of  July,  nnd  the  whole  of  the 
scorching  month  of  August,  nothing  was  done  or 
attempted  by  the  regular  army  ; but  there  was  no 
cessation  to  the  fierce  hostilities  carried  on  between 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  waging  war  in  its  most 
savage  forms,  and  really  making  it  a war  of  exter- 
mination. “The  whole  country,”  said  General 
Greene,  “ is  one  continued  scene  of  blood  and 
slaughter.”  It  was  in  vain  that  that  commander 
attempted  to  put  a stop  to  these  atrocities  on  the 
part  of  the  republican  party,  and  equally  vain  were 
Colonel  Stunrt’s  endeavours  to  calm  the  Ameri- 
can royalists.  Orders  of  the  day  and  all  other 
commands  and  prayers  were  set  at  defiance  by  men 
whose  passions  were  inflamed,  and  whose  hearts 
had  become  insensible  to  mercy.  Colonel  Grierson, 
of  the  royal  militia,  was  shot,  while  a prisoner  of 
war,  by  some  unknown  marksmen ; and  although 
a reward  of  a hundred  guineas  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  would  give  information,  the  assassins 
were  never  discovered.  When  Augusta  surren- 
dered to  Lee,  the  American  legion  and  the  militia 
were  bent  upon  cutting  the  throats  of  Colonel 
Brown  and  of  all  the  Americans  with  him ; and 

* Gordon.— IStodman.— Manhall.— View  of  the  Campaign  of  17B1, 
in  the  Carolines,  by  Colonel  Lee.— Johnaoo,  Life  of  General  Greene. 
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these  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war  were  only  saved 
by  having  a strong  guard  placed  over  them.  Nor 
were  they  all  saved,  the  capitulation  being  after- 
wards infringed  by  private  malice  and  spite.  At 
this  moment  the  British  authorities  of  Charlestown 
resolved  to  proceed  against  one  Colonel  Hayne, 
who,  after  subscribing  a declaration  of  allegiance, 
and  accepting  British  protection,  had  taken  up 
arms  as  soon  as  there  was  a chance  of  bo  doing 
with  success,  had  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of 
Charlestown,  and  had  captured  one  Williamson,  a 
colonel  of  loyal  militia.  This  Hayne  had  been 
overtaken  by  some  British  cavalry,  with  William- 
son as  his  prisoner  and  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
and  he  had  been  carried  into  Charlestown  and  con- 
signed to  the  provost-marshal  for  having  resumed 
his  arms  after  accepting  British  protection.  On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July  he  was  informed 
by  letter  from  the  town-major  “ that  a council  of 
general  officers  would  assemble  next  duy  at  ten 
o’clock  to  try  him.”  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  received  another  letter  from  the  same  officer, 
acquainting  him,  “that,  instead  of  a council  of 
general  officers,  a court  of  inquiry  would  sit  at  the 
hour  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining under  what  point  of  view  he  ought  to  be 
considered.”  In  the  same  letter  it  was  added, 
“ that  pen,  ink,  and  paper  would  immediately  be 
allowed  him ; and  that  any  person  he  chose  to 
appoint  might  attend  him  as  counsel.”  On  Sunday, 
the  29th,  a memorandum  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  adjutant,  informing  him  “ that,  in  consequence 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  held  the  day  before  on  his 
account,  the  commandant  had  resolved  upon  his 
execution  on  the  Tuesday  following,  for  having 
been  found  under  arms,  and  employed  in  raising 
a regiment  to  oppose  the  British  government, 
though  he  had  become  a subject,  and  had  accepted 
the  protection  of  that  government  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Charlestown.”  Upon  this  Hayne  repre- 
sented that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise ; that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  court  of  inquiry  he 
imagined  it  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  ought  to  he  looked  on  as  a Bri- 
tish subject  or  as  an  American ; that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  counsel ; that  he  had  neglected  to 
summon  any  witnesses,  which  lie  might  easily  have 
done  if  he  had  known  that  the  trial  he  was  then 
upon  was  to  be  final.  Upon  all  these  grounds  he 
demanded  a new  and  regular  trial,  begging,  if  that 
could  not  be  granted  him,  for  a respite  of  the  sen- 
tence of  execution.  But  the  court  maintained  that, 
having  been  taken  in  arms,-  he  was  liable  to  be 
hanged  in  stonier,  without  any  other  form  of  trial 
than  what  was  necessary  to  identify  his  person. 
The  royal  Lieutenant-governor  Bull  and  a great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  royalists 
as  well  as  republicans,  interceded  in  his  favour ; 
the  ladies  of  Charlestown,  generally,  signed  a peti- 
tion ; and  the  prisoner’s  children,  accompanied 
by  some  near  relatives,  implored  on  their  knees 
for  their  father’s  life ; but  all  the  mercy  that  could 
be  obtained  was  a respite  for  forty-eight  hours. 
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Hayne  then  petitioned  to  be  shot  ns  a soldier,  instead 
of  being  hanged ; but  it  was  determined  to  refuse  to 
him  a last  pray  er  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
the  unfortunate  Andrt?.  On  the  4th  of  August  he 
was  led  forth  to  the  gallows  with  his  arms  pinioned 
behind  him.  He  walked  to  the  place  of  execution, 
outside  the  town,  with  a firm  step ; and  he  is  said 
to  have  died  with  as  much  manliness  and  com- 
posure as  the  gallant  young  English  officer  had 
done  before  him.  As  soon  as  General  Greene 
received  intelligence  of  the  execution,  he  issued 
a proclamation,  representing  it  as  a cruel  and  un- 
justifiable murder,  and  threatening  to  retaliate  on 
the  persons  of  British  officers  in  his  power.  But 
the  republican  party  in  the  Carolinos  had  set  the 
example  of  these  executions ; and  the  British 
officers  at  Charlestown  had  been  impelled,  by  their 
feelings  on  the  execution  of  Andrd,  and  by  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  royalists  who  had  been 
hanged  by  dozens,  to  proceed  in  a summary  way 
against  Hayne.  Lord  Raw  don,  whose  whole  cha- 
racter and  disposition  was  generous,  humane,  and 
chivalrous,  was  held  up  to  execration,  not  merely 
by  the  republicans  in  America,  but  also  by  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  England,  for  having 
permitted  the  hanging  of  Hayne;  but  his  lord- 
ship,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Lee,  upon 
the  publication  of  that  American  officer’s  book,* 
exonerated  himself  by  showing  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  about  to  sail  for  Europe ; that  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Balfour  commanded  at  the  time  in  Charles- 
town ; and  that  he  (Lord  Rawdon)  had  really  been 
desirous  of  saving  Hayne’s  life.t 

During  the  intense  heats  nothing  took  place  but 
a few  skirmishes  between  the  cavalry  who  met 
by  accident  in  their  foraging  excursions.  The  two 
armies  were  within  sixteen  miles  of  each  other; 
for  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  had  again  advanced 
the  British  to  the  Congarec,  and  had  encamped 
them  near  the  point  where  that  river  joins  the 
Wateree.  As  the  cooler  season  approached  Greene 
prepared  to  recommence  active  operations ; and  at 
the  beginning  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp 
on  the  high  hills  of  Santee,  CTOB&ed  the  Wateree 
near  Camden,  and  marched  towards  Friday’s 
Ferry.  On  this  advance  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart 
retired  to  Eutaw,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Con- 
gnree,  to  meet  a convoy  of  provisions  and  some 
slight  reinforcements  that  were  on  the  road  from 
Charlestown.  Greene  followed  the  British  towards 
Eytaw,  but  by  very  slow  marches,  in  order  to  give 
time  to  Marion,  who  was  returning  from  one  of 
his  flying  expeditions,  to  rejoin  him.  Marion 
came  up  on  the  1th  of  September,  w hen  Greene 
was  only  seven  miles  from  Stuart.  It  was  in- 
stantly determined  to  risk  a battle ; and  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning  Greene  began  to 
march  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  British  posi- 
tions at  Eutaw.  The  legion  of  Lee  and  the  regu- 
lar troops  of  South  Carolina  formed  the  advance ; 

* View  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Carolina*. 

+ Gordon. -«St*dmaii.— Ann.  Re/Uter.— Marshall,  Life  of  Washing- 
ton.— Marshall  teems  to  admit  that  Lord  Rawdon's  letter  waa  unan- 
swerable. 
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the  militia  moved  next,  and  were  followed  by  the 
regulars  which  Greene  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  north  and  middle  states ; the  cavalry  of 
Colonel  Washington  brought  up  the  rear,  and  the 
artillery  moved  between  the  columns.  At  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  two  deserters  from  Greene’s 
army  carried  the  news  of  his  approach  into  the 
British  camp ; but,  unfortunately,  their  report  was 
not  credited,  or  was  not  believed  in  time  to  call  in 
a very  large  party,  which,  without  arms,  and  with 
merely  a small  guard  to  cover  them,  had  been  sent 
in  search  of  roots  and  vegetables  upon  the  very 
road  by  which  Greene  was  advancing.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  men,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounte.l  at  the  least  to  a third  part  of  Colonel 
Stuart’s  entire  force,  were  surprised,  cut  to  pieces, 
or  made  prisoners ; and  the  few  straggling  horse- 
men that  escaped  told  the  British  commander  that 
the  enemy  was  really  approaching.  Stuart  now 
drew  up  his  men  across  a road  on  the  heights  near 
the  Eutaw  springs,  having  a rivulet  on  his  right, 
and  a very  thick  hedge  on  his  left.  A small 
detachment  of  infantry  was  pushed  somewhat 
forward  on  the  road  with  two  small  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Greene  came  on  rather  rapidly,  having  two 
three-pounders  in  his  front  and  two  six-pounders 
with  his  second  line.  The  attack  was  commenced 
against  the  British  advance  on  the  road,  which, 
after  a sharp  struggle,  fell  back  upon  their  main 
body.  Greene  then  endeavoured  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  British  ; and  his  attack  in  that  direction 
was  so  hot  that  the  “ Buffs,”  who  had  so  recently 
arrived  from  Ireland,  and  who  were  all  new  troops, 
gave  way ; but  the  remains  of  those  veteran  corps, 
the  63rd  and  64th  regiments,  who  had  served  the 
whole  of  the  war,  met  their  assailants  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  did  not  move  hii  inch  until  they 
were  borne  hack  by  an  immense  superiority  of 
numbers.  In  other  parts  of  the  line  the  American 
militia  were  beaten  and  driven  back  with  consider- 
able slaughter — for  on  this  occasion  they  did  not 
take  to  their  heels  quite  so  soon  as  usual.  The 
British  pursued  the  militia  till  they  came  in  front 
of  Greene’s  regulars,  who  bravely  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  the  bayonet,  while  Lee  with  his 
legion  out-flanked  the  British,  turned  their  left, 
and  poured  in  a destructive  tire.  The  British 
who  had  advanced  were  thus  compelled  to  retire; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  left  retreated  through 
their  encampment  to  a large  brick  house,  sur- 
rounded  with  stables,  offices,  and  strong  gard£n 
enclosures,  into  which  Major  Sheridan  had  pre- 
viously thrown  himself  with  the  Loyal  Volunteers  of 
New  York.  While  Greene  prepared  to  follow  in 
this  direction,  Colonel  Washington  w ith  his  cavalry 
charged  the  British  right  flank ; but  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a murderous  lire  from  a small  but  steady 
band  ; he  was  wounded,  his  hojjse  was  killed  under 
him,  and  he  was  made  a prisoner;  after  which  his 
people  fled,  leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  dead 
and  wounded.  Nearly  every  officer  that  had  ac- 
companied Washington  in  this  attack  was  killed. 
Greeue  now  no  longer  counted,  os  he  had  done  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  action,  upon  a sure  and  easy 
victor)';  but  he,  nevertheless,  threw  forward  his 
columns  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  They  were 
met  by  incessant  peals  of  musketry  and  rifles  from 
the  wiudow*B  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  from 
behind  the  garden  enclosures.  Greene  next  ordered 
up  his  artillery  to  batter  the  house;  but  his  guns 
were  too  light  to  do  much  execution,  and,  having 
been  brought  within  range  of  the  fire  from  the 
house,  every  man  serving  them,  or  attempting  to 
serve  them,  was  brought  down  by  the  good  marks- 
men at  the  windows ; and  two  of  the  guns  were 
finally  abandoned  to  the  British  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Stuart  had  again  formed  his  broken  line 
by  uniting  himself  with  the  left ; and  he  presently 
renewed  the  engagement  at  various  points  with 
great  spirit.  Greene  made  a movement  ns  if  he 
intended  to  concentrate  his  entire  force  to  try  one 
more  desperate  effort  upon  the  house  and  the  gar- 
den and  the  British  left;  hut  his  people  had  suf- 
fered too  much  in  that  quarter  to  return  to  it  with 
any  alacrity ; and  after  a few  minutes  of  hesitation 
he  wheeled  round  and  retreated  into  some  woods 
in  his  rear,  leaving  behind  him,  even  according  to 
his  own  reckoning,  139  killed  and  about  60  pri- 
soners. It  appears  that  the  total  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, including  the  missing  with  the  wounded, 
exceeded  650  men.  The  loss  of  the  British  was 
stated  at  85  killed,  351  wounded,  and  257  miss- 
ing. The  missing  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
unarmed  party  that  were  surprised  while  collecting 
roots  and  vegetables.  The  Americans  endeavoured 
to  show  that  in  this  affair  their  number  did  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  British ; but  the  pro- 
portions appear  to  have  been  as  two  to  one ; and 
an  important  part  of  Colonel  Stuart’s  force  was 
lost  or  ruined,  through  the  doubt  of  the  veracity  of 
the  American  deserters,  before  the  battle  properly 
began.  Greene  himself  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  valour  of  the  British  troops  en- 
gaged. “ They  really  fought,”  said  he,  ” with 
courage  worthy  a better  cause .”  Both  parties 
claimed  the  victory : Greene  founded  his  preten- 
sions on  the  retreat  of  the  British  line,  and  his 
pursuing  it  to  the  house  which  was  a little  in  their 
rear : Colonel  Stuart  rested  his  claim  upon  the 
broad  facts — that,  though  a temporary  advantage 
had  been  obtained  over  u part  of  his  line,  which 
rendered  a retreat  necessary,  yet  the  troops  who 
had  thus  retreated  formed  again,  and  renewed  the 
battle  with  so  much  spirit  that  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  field  and  retire  to  a strong 
position  seven  miles  in  their  rear.  If  a battle  is  to 
be  judged  of  by  successes  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  it,  half  of  the  great  victories 
upon  record  must  be  turned  into  defeats.  The 
Americans  also  made  a great  deal  of  the  capture  of 
a three-pounder  ; but  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  two  six-pounders.  In  the  course  of  the 
action  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  taken  and 
retaken  more  than  once.  The  British  remained 
upon  the  ground  the  night  after  the  action  and  all 
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the  following  day  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  molest  them.*  The  battle  of  Eutawr  was  their 
farewell  greeting  to  the  Americans,  for  no  other 
considerable  contest  took  place  between  the  two 
armies  during  this  war.  It  proved,  at  least,  that  the 
spirit  of  our  troops  was  as  high  and  as  good  as  ever ; 
and  in  this  light  only  was  it  of  any  importance. 
Congress,  however,  proclaimed  the  affair  as  a great 
and  glorious-victory,  and  they  passed  a resolution 
for  presenting  to  Greene  a British  standard  and  a 
golden  medal.  When  Colonel  Stuart  retired  to- 
wards Monk’s  Comer,  Greene  merely  advanced  to 
Eutaw ; and  when  Stuart  was  joined  by  Major 
Mac  Arthur  with  a detachment  from  Charlestown, 
the  Americans  again  rccrossed  the  Congarec  and 
took  up  their  old  quarters  on  the  high  hills  of 
Santee.  They  had  suffered  so  much  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  more  fighting  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ravages  of  disease  were 
added  to  the  loss  they  had  sustained  at  Eutaw.  But 
as  no  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  Colonel  Stuart, 
as  the  mass  of  the  population  of  both  Carolinas 
were  again  up  in  arms,  and  as  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  spread  discouragement  through 
all  parts  of  the  British  army,  Greene,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  quitted  his  strong  position  on 
the  hills  of  Santee  with  reinforcements,  and,  leav- 
ing his  main  body  to  be  conducted  by  Colonel 
Williams,  he  proceeded  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
and  about  200  picked  infantry  towards  the  British 
posts  at  Dorchester,  contemplating  a surprise.  But 
all  he  could  do  for  the  present  was  to  bum  some 
stores.  Greene  then  returned  to  a place  called  the 
Round  O,  where  he  took  up  quarters  with  his 
whole  army  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  coming  by  land  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair. 
While  at  the  Round  O he  was  much  disquieted  by 
false  rumours  that  large  reinforcements,  from  Ire- 
land and  New  York  were  expected  in  Charles- 
town ; and  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  republican 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  recommending,  as  a 
very  useful  or  very  necessary  measure,  that  his 
free  army  should  he  recruited  from  the  negro 
slaves.  This  proposition  was  laid  before  the 
republican  legislature  of  that  state  ; but,  as  no  re- 
inforcements arrived  at  Charlestown,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enrol  the  ncgroes.+ 

Farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Caro- 
linas and  of  Georgia,  the  Spaniards,  after  suffering 
some  tremendous  losses,  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  British  dominion  in  Florida.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  Don  Bernardo  Galvez  arrived  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a considerable  squadron  and 
a land  force  of  8000  men.  But  before  he  could 
reach  Pensacola  he  was  overtaken  by  a hurricane, 
and  was  obliged  to  run  back  to  the  ilavanna. 
Four  of  his  principal  ships  were  lost  in  the  storm, 
with  2000  men  on  board.  But  the  chief  admiral, 

■ Solano,  had  arrived  at  the  Ilavanna,  and  more 

• Manh&U. — American  Memoir*  of  General  Greene.— Stedman.— 
Gordon, 
t Marshall. 
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ships  and  troops  were  supplied  to  Galvez,  who 
again  put  to  sea.  This  time  he  arrived  safely  at 
Pensacola,  the  last  of  the  British  fortresses,  and 
commenced  his  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ge- 
neral Campbell,  who  had  a motley  garrison  of 
negroes,  Ted  Indians,  foreign  adventurers,  and  a 
few  British  regulars,  gallantly  defended  the  place 
during  two  entire  months ; but,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  after  his  principal  powder-magazine  hud 
been  blown  up,  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating.  And  thus  Florida,  which, 
next  to  Canada,  was  the  principal  acquisition 
made  during  the  last  war  by  the  British,  re- 
mained to  the  Spaniards — an  uneasy  possession 
which  w as  speedily  coveted,  and  eventually  secured, 
by  the  United  States.  Such  were  the  main  events 
of  the  year  on  the  American  continent,  whence  we 
proceed  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Early  in  the  year  Admiral  Rodney,  with  a land 
force  commanded  by  General  Vaughan,  made  an 
attempt  to  recover  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  the  year  before. 
This  was  not  attended  with  success ; but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  they  captured  the  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  which,  though  small,  and 
by  nature  unfertile,  was  n place  of  great  wealth 
and  commercial  importance,  being  a free  port  and 
general  depot  of  West  Indian  and  American  pro- 
duce, the  property  of  different  nations,  neutrals  as 
well  as  belligerents.  The  Dutch  governor,  who 
was  as  yet  uninformed  of  the  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  was  un- 
prepared and  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. The  value  of  the  capture  was  immense ; 
the  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  descriptions 
were  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,000/.  sterling  ; 
and  about  250  vessels,  many  of  them  with  rich 
cargoes  on  board,  were  taken  in  the  port.  More- 
over, two  ships  of  the  line  and  a frigate,  which 
Rodney  detached  in  pursuit  of  a fleet  of  thirty 
Dutch  West  Indiamen  that  had  just  left  the  island 
for  Europe  under  convoy  of  one  ship  of  the  line, 
overtook  and  captured  every  vessel  of  them. 
General  Vaughan  .kept  the  Dutch  colours  flying  at 
St.  Eustatius,  and  thus  decoyed  into  the  harbour  a 
considerable  number  of  Dutch,  French,  and  Ame- 
rican vessels,  traders  or  privateers,  who  were  all 
taken  without  any  trouble.  The  small  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  St.  Martin  and  Saba  were  also  cap- 
tured, and  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Dcmerora  and  Essequibo,  in  Guiana,  after  losing 
all  their  shipping  and  most  of  their  property,  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes.  The  con- 
querors exercised  the  right  of  seizure  and  confis- 
cation with  uuusual  rigour;  property  both  private 
and  public  was  sold  by  public  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors ; and  the  Dutch  trade  and 
prosperity  in  those  parts  received  a mortal  blow. 
From  the  nature  of  St.  Eustatius  as  a free  port  and 
place  of  deposit  for  so  many  nations,  there  inevit- 
ably arose  many  disputes  and  long  litigations  os  to 
the  proper  owners  of  the  goods  and  merchandise 
seized,  of  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  was 
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“j|d„t0,  ha,ve  5*J«g*d  to  British  merchants.  In 

t Gr“SC’  "hnsc  arrivaJ  >» 

he  ehesapeakc  had  been  attended  with  such 

D,Te8^esU,e,rS’,R0dnC'V  delached  1,00(1  at‘(1 

tbe  lln/  , fu-  E”st!1“u*  Wlth  “venteen  sail  of 
"e  nb0‘,hl*  for«.  af»er  a partial  action,  re- 
he  nfht  Pr?m  d«  Grasse's  twenty  sail 
*ne  ’ and,  while  tlie  count  pursued  his 
course,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  suddenly  appeared 

1,  C «*“*  - St  W.  »nd  landeS^me 

ll  W /u  hlS  tempt  ,hc  n>arquis  failed  ; but 
TVihae*  fU  ^,Ucuccs*rul  in  an  expedition  again* 

by  Goverlr'F’  °Ug  braTdy  #nd  “bIy  defen,ic(1 
of  July  ™ FergUS°n’  eapnaialed  in  the  month 

In  another  direction  the  Dutch  suffered  somc- 
»ha  severely,  though  far  less  than  had  been“nti- 
ctpated  by  the  British  cabinet,  who  already  aimed 

C,,mlfTe8R'n,Kit  ‘Cm  °f  the  C«P«  of  Good  Hope 
Commodore  Johnstone,  with  five  ships  of  the 

line  some  frigates,  and  smaller  vessels,  having  on 

g“  eral  if  V under  ,he  command  of 

of  an  t0*’’  Sa  cd  for  the  CaI'ein  the  month 

ho.m?  P and  was  accompanied  by  some  oulward- 
Y,“g"d  E Indtamen.  On  the  16th  of  April 
Johnstone  was  overtaken  among  the  Cape  de  Vcrd 
islands  by  the  French  admiral  SuffreinV  who  was 

Md"ad  f°rrlhe  Wi'1'  8 numerous  convoy 

thslrf^i  f,ghting-»i.ifis  somewhat  inferior  to 
I,  “ °fJohnstonc-  A loo»>-  «nd  indecisive  action  took 

bm  no’  tpmC  *T  “nd  ”ggiDg  were  cut  10  pieces 
adL?^l  h.PdT  °!t  on,ei,her  ‘ide-t  The  French 
Ti  n d’  h“wcvcr>  the  advantage  of  getting  first 

and  LdHT’  Whep  hC  ?rrived  0n  llle  21 81  of  June 
SM1Town“?erFi?nC?>  tr|”p9  for  lllc  defence  of 
St  rn,  T , " fol,owln«  him.  Commodore  John- 

2 captured  a Dutch  East  Indiamau  of  great 

i-™),;  a is*: 

danhaBay,  with  rich  cargoes*  on  boarded  v^h 
notmng  to  protect  them  except  their  own  guns 

”'nT.nneUT„WM  t0  girc  up  «•*  «5£ 

"lion  Cape  Town,  and  to  make  direct  for  Sal- 
danh.  Bay.  On  the  21st  of  July  the  Dntish 

burninga.tpns,  ^iJjSta?S  fi“ur ' 'f 

•hem  but  in  the  fifth  the  flames  w^  for  ad 
vanced  to  be  subdued  or  checked,  and  as X' 

* Aon.  Rtnrial.— Snlu^.1 * 
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of  !,nnt  liiialiiey.  Sct,oa,bpgg.  Na».  Chron — General  Muudv,  Life 

or  he,™..  •sr5%Vjrttai; 

I'ClioD.  I Inputs  Erelvn  Si...  .7  f"oxl„  («UuUv  ,1.. 

UOIK.  but  *11  liouourubly  n««|utaw,|.  1 °“*swto«»  John- 


L ssv^v.irv  i, 

rwched  the  powder-magazine  that  ship  blew  up 
, others  were  secured  with  their  rich  cargiw 
undamaged  j and  with  these  prizes  Johnstone  Re- 
turned towards  England,  leaving  a part  of  In, 
squadron  to  continue  to  convoy  the  British  Eas- 
Indiamcn  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  Chd- 
tain  Christie,  who  remained  with  this  latter  force 
captured  a fine  French  frigate  ; but  Suffrein  after 
2™,n8,he  Dutch  at  Cape  Toyvn,  had  ££ 
allowed  to  sail  away  tor  Pondicherry  without  „ 
lestation  while  Johnstone  had  been  busying  him 
•e  f widh  his  Dutch  prizes  in  Saldanha  Bayf  The 
active  French  admiral,  however,  could  not' prove  n 

bml,  u f 1?ridsh  « scrious^losses 

m nrft0l  Tt  an,d  Dutch,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel and  the  island  of  Sumatra.  In  die  course 

and  otCT  thi-  I'lr  Ne«*P*‘nam,  Pedant 
thtf  Briukh  ^aCe8’  ch,el)y  surrendered  £ 

her  to  become  mediatrix  for  a peace  on  ,LT 

s“,“ -k  o.« 

h « ...  muS  s;;',vd5  arsr- 

count,  Russia  was  to  unite  her  fleet  to  c 

England,  and  British  ships  of  Ma  or  J T °f 

vessels  were  to  continue  to^be  received  in  tb^h*"1 
hours  of  Minorca.  »«  ;r  ,1.,,  1D  ‘he  bar- 

possession  of  the 'British  crown  “TheT'''11  * 

ass,*  aara 

author  of  the  scheme  i , the  or'g'ual 

upon  the  acquisition  :,’nr|  >cLnt  heart  and  soul 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain  "a  "th^ "hpatient 
negotiators  had  promised  Unu  die  t!"  Br“,,h 
money  to  be  allowed  hi  I;,,..  1 i le  COI,1ptnsation 

artillery  at  Port  Mahon' and  otherX^'n*' and 
valued  at  2,000,000/.  sterling,  .houM  be  m ?0'"’ 
ns  pocket.  Catherine,  however  wX  . J , ° 

■•eve  that  the  British  govcrnme’nt  ™ ^ 

• a no.  Ut-giit.  _ SrliomWig. 
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too  high,  or  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  had 
fallen  so  low  that  it  must  be  ruined  or  dismem- 
bered,— that  more  was  to  be  gotten,  in  the  great 
scramble  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  than  from  any  bargain  or  close  alliance 
with  it ; and  the  fantastical  head  of  her  lover  was 
turned  by  offers  and  brilliant  prospects,  artfully 
presented  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  the  French 
court ; he  was  induced  to  hope  for  possession,  in 
sovereignty,  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  nay  even 
for  the  crown  of  Poland,  which,  dishonoured  as  it 
was,  and  though  nothing  but  a crown  of  thorns, 
captivated  his  imagination,  and  made  him  regard 
with  contempt  the  magnificent  bonus  of 2,000,000/. 
sterling.*  It  is  just  possible  that  Potemkin  fan- 
cied that  that  compensation  money  would  never 
be  paid  by  his  mistress.  This  secret  negotiation, 
however,  was  detected  by  Florida  Blanca,  and  be- 
came a pressing  motive  for  an  immediate  attack 
on  Minorca.  The  court  of  Versailles,  though  not 
with  very  good  will,  consented  to  co-operate,  and 
the  Duke  of  Crillon,  a Frenchman,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition,  which  was 
prepared  with  great  skill  and  caution,  in  order  to 
take  the  British  garrison  by  surprise.  Instead  of  the 
usual  and  near  points  of  embarkation  on  the  coasts 
of  Catalonia  and  Murcia,  the  preparations  were 
made  far  off ; not  in  the  Mediterranean  at  all,  but 
beyond  the  Straits,  at  Cadiz,  as  if  intended  against 
the  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  or  as  a re- 
inforcement to  the  besiegers  of  Gibraltar.  At  the 
same  time  secret  agents  were  employed  throughout 
the  island  of  Minorca  to  gain  over  the  principal 

* Archdeacon  Coxr,  Memoir*  of  Spani*h  King*  of  Uoum  of 
Door bon. 


inhabitants,  who,  as  devout  Catholics,  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  English,  and  who,  from  the  force 
of  habit  and  old  connexions,  both  family  and 
politic,  were  desirous  of  returning  to  their  former 
masters,  the  Spaniards.  On  the  22nd  of  July  the 
grand  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  sailed  out 
of  Cadiz  Bay,  and,  while  the  mass  of  this  great 
force  stretched  out  into  the  ocean  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  making  a descent  upon  England,  two 
ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  a swarm  of 
transports  with  8000  land  troops  on  board,  and 
with  stores  and  ordnance,  hurried  through  the 
Straits  and  appeared  unexpectedly  on  the  coast  of 
Minorca.  Florida  Blanca  afterwards  said,  with 
no  vain  boast,  that  nothing  but  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  summer  calms  and  baffling  winds  pre- 
vented the  surprise  of  Port  Mahon  itself.  On  the 
19th  of  August  the  troops,  favoured  and  openly 
assisted  by  the  islanders  and  unopposed  bv  the 
British,  effected  their  landing,  occupied  all  the 
posts  round  Port  Mahon,  and  compelled  General 
Murray,  with  his  weak  garrison  of  two  British  and 
two  Hanoverian  regiments,  to  retire  into  Fort  St. 
Philip,  the  principal  defence  of  Minorca.  The 
Duke  of  Crillon,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from 
the  court  of  Madrid,  impudently  offered  General 
Murray  a bribe  of  100,000/.  sterling,  and  rank 
and  employment  in  the  French  or  Spanish  service, 
if  he  would  surrender  the  fort  and  save  him  the 
loss,  labour,  and  delay  of  a siege  or  blockade. 
The  high-minded  Scotsman  indignautly  replied — 
“ When  your  brave  ancestor  was  desired  by  his 
sovereign  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  re- 
turned the  answer  which  you  should  have  done 
when  the  King  of  Spain  charged  you  to  assassinate 
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the  character  of  a man  whose  birth  is  aa  illustrious 
as  your  ow  n or  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  I can 
have  no  other  communication  with  you  but  in 
arms.  If  you  have  any  humanity,  pray  send 
clothing  to  your  unfortunate  prisoners  in  my  pos- 
session ; lenve  it  at  a distance,  to  be  taken  up  for 
them  ; because  I will  admit  of  no  contact  for  the 
future,  but  such  ns  is  hostile  ill  the  most  inveterate 
degree.”  The  French  duke,  though  young,  vola- 
tile, thoughtless,  and  dissipated,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  aucient  regime,  was  a man  of  honour,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  thatqualitv  in  others:  to 
Murray’s  noble  reproof  he  replied  like  a soldier — 
“ Your  letter  places  us  each  in  our  proper  sta- 
tions. It  confirms  me  in  the  esteem  I have  always 
had  for  you.  I accept,  with  pleasure,  your  last 
proposition.”  Critlon  soon  found  that  his  men 
and  materials  were  insufficient  for  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St.  Philip  ; but  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
he  was  reinforced  by  4000  French  troops  dis- 
patched from  Toulon  with  good  artillery  and  en- 
gineer officers,  more  ordnance,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  siege.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
great  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  besiegers, 
and  notwithstanding  the  breaking  out  of  diseases, 
which  thinned  the  originally  weak  ranks  of  the 
besieged,  General  Murray  held  out  most  manfully, 
and  the  year  ended  without  seeing  the  Spanish  flag 
hoisted  on  Fort  St.  Philip.* 

In  the  mean  while  the  grand  combined  fleets 
w hich  had  come  out  of  Cadiz  Bay,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  com- 
manded by  Cordova  and  Gaston,  and  nineteen 
French  shijis  of  the  line,  commanded  by  dc 
Guichcn,  de  Beausset,  and  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  ac- 
companied by  a number  of  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  buth  French  and  Spanish,  had  continued 
their  course  to  the  English  coast,  and  occupied  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel.  Admiral  Darby  had  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  a cruise  to  the  westward  with 
the  Channel  fleet  about  a month  before  the  arrival 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards ; but  on  the  26th  of 
August  he  returned,  and  got  safely  into  Torbay, 
while  the  enemy  were  chiefly  engaged  in  picking 
up  prizes  and  capturing  a number  of  the  English 
ships  that  were  bringing  home  part  of  the  money 
and  property  seized  at  St.  Eustatius.  Darby  had 
only  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, 
and  six  fireships,  yet  the  French  and  Spaniards 
would  not  venture  to  attack  him  in  the  bay.  De  la 
Motte  Piquet,  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  returned  to 
Brest  with  the  prizes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Channel,  and  sickness  and  dissensiun  again  broke 
out  in  the  rest  of  the  ships  of  the  combined  fleets  ; 
and  they  all  returned  to  port  in  a short  time  with- 
out performing  any  deed  worthy  of  notice.  But 
there  had  been  harder  fighting  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Dutch,  who  had  never  met  at  sea 
without  a stern  contest.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
August,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  return- 
ing from  the  Baltic  with  a convoy  of  merchant 

• Florida  Blanca’*  Reptcacntulion,  a*  quoted  by  Coat*,— 

Add.  Hegul. — UruUt'iuin'i  Mag. 


vessels,  fell  in  with  Admiral  Zouttman,  with  a 
convoy  of  Dutch  traders,  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 
This  action,  though  upon  a small  scale,  was  con- 
ducted and  fought  in  such  a manner  ns  to  recall 
afresh  to  the  memory  those  dreadful  sea-fights  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  century.*  The  British  fleet 
having  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  made  the  signal  for  the  merchant 
ships  to  keep  their  wind,  and  with  the  men-of- 
war,  six  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  a 
cutter,  bore  down  on  the  enemy,  who  had  eight 
two-decked  ships  and  four  frigates,  and  who  had 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  the  frigates  inter- 
mixed in  their  line.t  An  awful  silence  prevailed  ; 
and  not  a single  gun  was  fired  on  either  Bide  until 
within  half-musket  shot.  The  ‘ Fortitude,*  Sir 
Hyde  Parker’s  ship,  being  then  abreast  of  the 
* dc  Ruyter,*  Admiral  Zouttman’s  ship,  the  action 
began  with  a deadly  steadiness,  which  was  never 
relaxed  during  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  two  fleets  fell  asunder  in  a 
most  shattered  condition,  and  lay  to  for  a consi- 
derable time  in  order  to  relit.  They  were  close  to 
each  other,  and  Parker  expected  a renewal  of  the 
action  ; but,  as  soon  as  his  ships  were  made  ma- 
nageable, Zouttraun  wore  round  and  with  all  the 
sail  he  could  carry  bore  away  for  the  Texel. 
Parker  could  not  pursue  him  with  any  hope  of 
success ; but  the  next  day  his  frigates  discovered 
the  4 Holland ia,’  a 68-gun  ship,  which  had  been 
ruined  in  the  battle,  sunk  in  twenty-two  fathoms 
water,  with  her  top-gallant  masts  above  the  sur- 
face, and  her  pendant  still  flying ; and  the  rest  of 
tlu*  fleet  weic  with  difficulty  kept  above  water  till 
they  reached  the  near  port.  In  this  dreadful 
action  the  English  had  111  killed,  and  318 
wounded;  the  Dutch  11(5  killed,  and  382 
wounded  ; and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  crew  of 
the  4 Hollandia*  sunk  with  her  when  she  went 
down.  On  each  side  many  officers  were  wounded, 
and  Captain  Macartney,  of  the  4 Princess  Amelia,* 
and  Count  Bentinck,  who  bravely  fought  the 
4 Batavia,*  were  killed.  44  All  my  officers  and 
men,**  said  Zouttman,  11  fought  like  lions.**  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  in  a brief  note,  desired  the  captains 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  who  were  in  the  line  on  the 
5th  of  August,  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  ships  thev 
commanded,  his  thanks  and  perfect  approbation  of 
their  good  conduct  and  bravery  shown  on  that  day. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Nore  he  was  visited  by  the  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  every  captain  that  had 
been  in  the  action  was  presented  to  his  majesty  on 
board  the  4 Fortitude.*  Sir  Hyde,  however,  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  ; 
and  his  son.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  whom  we  have  seen 

• Schoraber*. — Nav.  Cliron. 

t Counting  all  the  fptna  on  l>r»th  aides,  the  Englinh  had  616.  the 
Puti-h  ; but.  os  there  was  not  a man  killed  or  wounded  on  board 
of  any  of  them,  it  appear*  that  the  F-nglbh  fttgntra  d d not  go  into 
artton.  Thi*  would  make  a deduction  of  170  guru  from  the  kncliOi 
forre.  ilut  then,  n*  the  four  Dutch  frigates  had  no  killed  or  wounded 
nuit,  oo  the  «ame  supposition.  deduct  their  gun*  (Hu  in  alii 

frum  /..mtlman  * force.  Thu  would  leave  to  the  fcngluh  446  -.,,1 
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serving  in  America,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a squadron  of  frigates  to  block  up  the  Dutch 
ports.* 

Several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place  with 
various  success  between  our  cruisers  and  privateers 
and  the  cruisers  and  privateers  of  Holland,  France, 
and  Spain ; and  a very  large  amount  of  property 
changed  hands  on  the  high  seas.  On  the  14th  of 
August  the  ‘ Camclcon*  sloop- of-war  of  fourteen 
guns  engaged  a large  Dutch  lugger,  mounting 
eighteen  guns  and  some  swivels.  After  a close 
and  desperate  action  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
Dutchman  blew  up,  so  close  to  the  English  sloop, 
and  with  so  terrible  a shock,  that  the  people  on 
hoard  the  • Caraeleon*  were  thrown  off  their  legs ; 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  her  topsails 
were  observed  to  be  on  fire,  and  many  of  the 
limbs  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  Dutch  were  seen 
upon  her  deck  or  sticking  in  her  rigging.  As 
soon  as  Captain  Drury  had  cut  away  his  topsails 
from  their  yards  to  save  his  own  ship  and  people 
from  the  same  horrid  fate,  he  put  out  his  boats  in 
search  of  any  of  the  unfortunate  crew  that  might 
have  escaped  destruction;  but  not  a soul  was 
found  alive  either  upon  the  fragments  of  the  wreck 
or  in  the  water. t On  the  14th  of  October  Admiral 
Durbv,  whose  fleet  had  been  reinforced  to  twenty- 
three  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  sailed  from 
Torbay  to  cruise  for  the  protection  of  the  home- 
ward-bound convoys  ; and  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt,  with  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  left  the  coast'  in 
the  hope  of  intercepting  the  French  and  East 
India  trade,  sailing  from  Brest  under  the  escort  of 
the  Count  dc  Guichen.  On  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  day-break,  about  thirty-five  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  Ushant,  he  discovered  the  vast  fleet 
much  dispersed,  their  ships  of  war  being  at  a con- 
siderable distance  to  leeward  of  the  convoy.  He 
instantly  profited  of  their  situation,  and  before 
evening  he  captured  about  twenty  sail  of  large 
transports  and  merchant  vessels.  As  it  became 
dark  and  squally,  he  discontinued  his  easy  opera- 
tions of  capture,  collected  all  his  ships,  and  lay  to 
till  the  morning.  But  that  morning’s  light  showed 
a force  gTeatly  superior  to  his  own,  dc  Guichcn 
having  in  line  of  battle  to  leeward  nineteen  ships 
of  the  line  of  a size  superior  to  his,  and  two  large 
ships  armed  cn  flute  ; and  therefore  Kempenfelt 
thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  an  action,  and  content 
himself  with  the  prizes  he  had  made.  The  ships 
he  had  taken  contained  provisions,  naval  and  mi- 
litary stores,  and  a body  of  land  troops  and  sea- 
men, that  must  have  given  the  French  a decided 
superiority  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  complete  their  voyage.  A 
few  days  afterwards  five  more  of  this  French  con- 
voy were  captured. \ The  story  of  two  of  our 
frigates  was  so  remarkable  as  to  demand  a brief 
notice.  The  ‘ Flora,’  commanded  by  Captain 

• Schombrrjr,  N»v.  Chron.— Ann.  RegUt.  — Zouttman’a  Di»- 
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Williams,  and  the  1 Crescent,’  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Pakeuham,  were  on  their  wav 
from  Port  Mahon  to  Gibraltar  in  the  month  of 
May,  and,  after  escaping  the  pursuit  of  a Spanish 
squadron  of  eight  ships  when  oft’  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary, nearly  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  they  fell  in 
with  two  Dutch  frigates  and  brought  them  to 
action.  After  fighting  at  the  closest  quarters  for 
more  than  two  hours,  the  * Castor*  frigate  of  Rot- 
terdam, writh  her  decks  strewed  with  killed  and 
wounded,  struck  her  colours  to  the  ‘ Flora.'  But 
nearly  at  the  same  minute  the  other  Dutch  frigate 
the  4 Brille,*  by  some  lucky  shots,  carried  away 
the  main  and  mizen  masts  of  her  opponent  the 
* Crescent,’  and  the  whole  of  the  wreck  falling 
within  board  rendered  all  the  guns  useless,  and 
the  ship  unmanageable.  In  this  situation  Captain 
Pakenham  struck  to  the  * Brille,’  as  the  ‘ Castor* 
had  struck  to  the  ‘ Flora.*  But  in  another  mi- 
nute or  two  Captain  Williams  in  the  last-named 
frigate  came  dow  n upon  the  * Brille,*  before 
she  could  take  possession,  and  compelled  her 
to  sheer  off.  The  * Brille*  escaped,  but  the 
4 Castor’  remained  a prize.  The  4 Crescent*  and 
4 Castor’  had  both  suffered  so  much  in  the  action 
that  it  was  with  great  difticulty  they  could  be  kept 
afloat,  and  it  was  five  days  before  they  could  pass 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  shape  their  course 
homeward.  On  the  19th  of  June,  as  the  crippled 
ships  were  slowly  labouring  through  the  water, 
two  large  frigates,  tempted  by  their  crippled  ap- 
pearance and  their  quaking  jury-masts,  We  down 
upon  them.  To  fight  was  impossible,  and  to  fly 
seemed  hopeless : the  three  frigates  separated, 
each  pursuing  a different  course;  Captain  Wil- 
liams in  the  4 Flora*  escaped,  but  the  Dutch  fri- 
gate, his  prize,  and  the  4 Crescent*  were  both 
taken.  Captain  Pakenham  was  afterwards  tried 
by  a court-martial,  for  having  struck  his  colours  to 
the  4 Brille;*  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted, 
with  expressions  of  admiration  of  the  skill,  con- 
duct, and  bravery  he  had  displayed.* 

Having  failed  in  their  overtures  of  negotiation 
with  Spain,  Lord  North’s  cabinet  endeavoured  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 
by  offering  to  open  to  him  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  to  secure  to  him  other  advantages, 
commercial  and  political.  But  Joseph,  who  had 
paid  another  visit  to  Paris,  conceived  different 
notions  ns  to  the  strength  of  France,  or  the  weak- 
ness of  England ; he  consented  to  enter  into  seve- 
ral view's  aild  projects  of  the  French  cabinet,  and, 
forgetting  his  former  answer  to  those  who  urged 
him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States — 44  I am  a royalist  by  profession,” 
— he  began  to  testify  a desire  for  the  triumph  of 
the  Americans,  and,  after  some  subterfuges  and 
affected  concealments,  he  openly  declared  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Armed  Neutrality.  After  this  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  mediation,  which 
he  continued  to  offer  even  while  binding  himself 
to  the  most  active  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Thus 
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negotiation  and  war  seemed  equally  hopeless,  and 
the  ministry  falling  to  pieces,  when  parliament  re- 
assembled on  the  27th  of  November.*  The  speech 
from  the  throne,  however,  was  in  the  same  deter- 
mined language  ns  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
The  continuance  of  the  war  was  ascribed  to  that 
restless  ambition  which  first  excited  our  enemies 
to  commence  it;  and  his  majesty  was  made  to 
declare  that  he  should  not  answer  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  of  a free  people,  nor  make 
a suitable  return  to  his  subjects  for  their  constant, 
zealous,  and  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person, 
family,  and  government,  if  he  consented  to  sacri- 
fice, even  to  his  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their 
temporary  ease  and  relief,  those  essential  rights 
and  permanent  privileges  upon  the  preservation  of 
which  the  strength  and  security  of  the  country  de- 
pended. He  spoke  of  the  favourable  appearance 
of  our  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  and  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  numerous  commercial  Beets  of  his 
kingdoms ; but  he  added,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  his  assiduous  endeavours  to  guard  the 
extensive  dominions  of  his  crown  had  not  been 
invariably  attended  with  success ; that  the  events 
of  war  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  Virginia, 
having  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  forces  in  that  pro- 
vince. Nevertheless,  the  speech  called  for  further 
exertion  in  that  quarter,  and  it  ended,  as  usual, 
with  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
divine  providence.  The  opposition  vehemently 
opposed  the  address ; and  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his 
horror  and  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  minis- 
ters  in  attempting  to  prolong  a war  which  they 
had  all  along  grossly  mismanaged.  44  He  would 
not  say  that  he  believed  they  were  paid  by  France ; 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  prove  the  fact ; but 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  they  deserved  to  be 
paid  by  the  Grand  Monarquc,  for  they  had  served 
him  more  faithfully,  and  more  successfully,  than 
ever  ministers  served  a master.'*  He  blamed  them 


• Tl»<*  official  intelligence  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  surrender  had 
reached  tin*  cabinet  on  Sunday,  the  »th.  at  noon.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  North's  Arm ne««  gave  »«y  for  a abort  time  under  the  awful 
diiutcr.  " I naked  bird  Georg*  Germaine  afterward*."  uy>  hi* 
friend  Wraxall.  “ how  hetook  throonimuiiirntlon  ?**  **  As  he  would 
hare  Ukrn  a cannon  hall  iuhia  brcnal,"  replied  Lord  George  ; *•  for 
he  opened  hi*  aim*,  excl.oininjc  wildly  a*  he  pared  up  and  dowu  the 
apart  incut  daring  a few  minute*,  * Ob!  God.  it  U all  over  f — word* 
which  he  repeated  many  tinxw.  under  emotion*  of  the  deepest  con- 
sternation and  distress.'  Lord  George  Germaine,  a*  wcirUiry  for 
the  American  department,  sent  off  a dispatch  to  tire  king,  who  «u 
then  at  Kew.  In  reply  to  the  diurnal  intelligence,  hi*  majesty  wrot** 
in  hi*  usual  calm,  sedate  manner;  but  Lord  George  remarked  one 
little  circumstance  which  seemed  to  betray  unusual  emotion  -he 
had  omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  the  minute  of  hi*  writing,  which 
he  waa  always  accustomed  to  do  with  Vrupulou*  precision.  '*  The 
billet,"  MV*  Wraxall,  who  was  dining  with  I*>rd  George  when  it 
came  to  hand.  ••  ran  nearly  to  this  effect ‘ I have  received,  with 
sentiment*  of  the  deepest  concern,  the  communication  which  Ivrrd 
George  Germaine  has  made  me,  of  the  unfortunate  mult  of  die 
operati  >m  in  Virginia.  1 particularly  lament  it.  on  account  of  the 
consequence* connected  with  it.  aud  the  difficulties  which  it  may 
produce  in  carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a 
misfortune.  But  I trust  that  neither  Lord  George  Germaine  nor  any 
member  of  the  cabinet  will  suppose  that  it  makes  the  smallest  alter- 
ation in  those  principles  of  my  conduct  which  have  directed  me  in 
past  time,  and  which  will  always  continue  to  animate  me.  under 
every  event,  in  the  prosecution  of  die  present  contest.'  Not  a senti- 
ment of  despondency  or  of  despair  was  to  lie  found  in  the  letter; 
the  very  hands  riling  of  which  indicated  composure  of  mind.  What- 
ever opinion  we  nuv  entertain  relative  to  the  practicability  of  re- 
ducing America  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms  at  the  end  of  1781.  we 
must  admit,  that  no  sovereign  could  manifest  more  calmnea*.  dignity, 
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all  and  every  one,  but  Lord  Sandwich,  as  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  most  of  all.  He  as- 
cribed to  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  that 
minister,  and  to  the  weak  insufficient  state  of  the 
navy,  the  loss  of  the  brave  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. He  declared  that  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  inferiority  of  the  British  Beet  had  been 
made  manifest ; that  there  was  no  hope  of  better 
things  until  the  whole  cabinet  was  changed  : and 
he  moved,  as  an  amendment,  a clause  binding  the 
House  to  apply  themselves  with  united  hearts  to 
propose  and  adjust  such  counsels  as  might  in  this 
crisis  excite  the  efforts,  point  the  arms,  and,  by  a 
total  change  of  system,  command  the  confidence  of 
all  his  majesty’s  subjects.  Lord  North,  in  reply- 
ing to  Fox,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
insinuation  that  ministers  were  in  the  pay  of 
France.  He  said  that  there  was  no  man  in  the 
kingdom,  whether  in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  that 
believed  an  absurdity  so  moustrous.  He  urged 
that  the  American  war  was  prosecuted  not  to 
aggrandize  the  crown,  not  to  make  the  subjects 
slaves,  but  to  preserve  entire  our  empire  and  our 
venerable  constitution ; and  he  again  told  the  House 
that  the  American  quarrel  had  been  begun,  not  by 
the  king,  but  by  the  parliament, — not  under  the 
present  ministry,  but  under  the  administration  of 
his  adversaries.  44  A melancholy  disaster,”  said 
he*4  has,  indeed, occurred  in  Virginia, but  are  wc, 
therefore,  to  lie  down  and  die?  No,  it  ought 
rather  to  impel,  to  urge,  to  animate ; for  by  bold 
and  united  exertions  everything  may  be  saved ; by 
dejection  and  despair  everything  must  be  lost.” 
The  war,  he  said,  had  been  unfortunate,  but  was 
not  unjust ; it  was  founded  in  right  and  dictated 
by  necessity  : such  had  always  been  his  convic- 
tion, and,  if  the  share  he  had  taken  in  maintaining 
our  empire  and  constitution  should  lead  him  to  the 
scaffold,  his  opinion  would  still  be  the  same. 
Burke  replied  to  his  lordship  with  a studied  but 
tremendous  philippic.  He  called  his  speech  not 
only  imprudent,  but  audacious — a speech  which 
froze  his  blond  and  harrowed  up  his  soul.  He 
said  that  the  war  was  not  to  be  called  unfortunate, 
but  disgrac  eful ; and  that  the  king’s  speech  wus  the 
greatest  calamity  of  all,  as  it  showed  the  disposi- 
tion of  ministers  not  to  retreat  an  inch,  but  to  plunge 
deeper  in  disgrace,  and  augment  the  unhappiness 
of  the  nation.  “ Good  God!”  he  exclaimed,  “ arc 
we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights  for  w hich  we  went 
to  war?  Oh,  excellent  rights!  Oh,  valuable 
rights  ! Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we  have  paid 
dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable  rights  ! 
that  have  cost  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four 
islands,  100,000  men,  and  more  than  70,000,000 
of  money  ! Oh,  wonderful  rights ! that  have  lost 
to  Great  Britain  her  empire  on  the  ocean,  her 
boasted,  grand,  and  substantial  superiority,  which 
made  the  world  bend  before  her!  Oh,  inesti- 
mable rights ! that  have  taken  from  us  our  rank 
among  nations,  our  importance  abroad,  and  our 
happiness  at  home ; that  have  taken  from  us  our 
trade,  our  manufactures,  aud  our  commerce  ; that 
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have  reduced  ua  from  the  most  flourishing  empire 
in  the  world,  to  be  one  of  the  most  compact, 
unenviable  powers  on  the  face  of  the  globe! 
Oh,  wonderful  rights ! that  arc  likely  to  take 
from  us  all  that  yet  remains!”  *Mr.  Fox's  amend- 
ment was  nevertheless  rejected  by  218  against 
1 29 ; and  a similar  motion  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  rejected 
by  75  against  31.  On  the  following  day,  when 
the  address  was  reported,  there  was  another 
and  equally  warm'dehate  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  William  Pitt  delivered  a very 
remarkable  speech,  which  drew  down  great  applause 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Pitt  protested 
against  the  House  pledging  itself  by  the  address  to 
persevere  in  this  ruinous  American  war,  and  he 
asked  how  ministers,  who  had  no  confidence  in  one 
another,  could  expect  the  confidence  of  parliament. 
“ I am  convinced,”  said  the  young  orator,  “ I am 
satisfied  in  my  soul,  that  were  I to  go  from  one  end 
of  the  Treasury  bench  to  the  other,  and  ask  every 
man  there  if  he  could  trust  his  neighbour,  they 
would  all  answer  in  the  negative.”  And,  indeed, 
something  very  like  this  was  actually  the  case  in 
the  ministerial  camp ; and  symptoms  of  distrust  of 
one  another,  and  of  w ide  disagreement,  were  plainly 
shown  in  these  very  debates,  while  the  town  was 
filled  with  stories  of  their  quarrels  and  mutual  ac- 
cusations. Pitt  denied  that  the  war  was  either 
just  or  necessary : he  spoke  with  horror  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  capitulation,  by  which  he  said  all  the 
American  royalists  were  left  to  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  their  enraged  country-men  ; and  he  hoped 
that  ministers  would  be  overtaken,  if  they  persevered 
in  their  present  course,  by  a fate  equally  severe. 
Burke  followed  Pitt  in  these  denunciations,  and  said 
that  a prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  then  serving  in 
the  navy  on  the  American  station, t could  not  sail 
along  those  coasts  without  beholding  the  faithful 
adherents  of  his  father  hanging  in  quarters  or  gib- 
l feted  on  every  headland.  He  declared  that  the 
blood  of  all  the  Americans  who  were  sacrificed  by 
the  capitulation  at  York  Town  rested  on  the  head  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  ministry,  and  he  called 
the  address  the  most  hypocritical,  infamous,  lying 
paper  ever  presented  to  that  House ! Apparently 
no  one  was  there  to  prove  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  shown  the  most  tender  attention  to  the  royalists 
with  him,  and  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  all 
those  that  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers 
in  America,  by  securing  their  passage  in  the  un- 
searched  sloop  "of  war.  The  headlands  of  America 
were  decorated  with  gibbets  long  before  his  lord- 
ship  set  his  foot  in  Virginia;  and  front  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  no  mercy  had  been  shown  to 
the  royalists.  One  member,  however,  indignantly 
resented  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  the  comparison  drawn  by  Burke  between  the 
capitulation  at  York  Town  and  the  surrender  at 
Saratoga.  Cornwallis,  he  said,  had  fallen  not  ig- 
nobly, bv  the  united  arms  of  France  and  America, 

• It  was  in  tbUapecch  that  Ilurke  called  the  attempt  to  tax  Ame- 
rica an  attempt  to  Miear  the  wolf! 

t l*rince  William,  Duke  of  Clarence. 


and  his  chains  were  wreathed  with  laurels — he  was 
an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  entitled  to  the 
highest  dignities  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  a discerning  sovereign.  Upon  a division  the 
report  was  received  by  131  against  54.  A few  days 
after — on  the  4th  of  December — Burke,  who,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  session,  had  moved  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatius,  moved  for  a committee  of 
the  whole  House  44  to  inquire  into  the  confiscation  of 
the  effects,  wares,  and  merchandize  belonging  to 
his  majesty’s  new  subjects  of  St.  Eustatius,  and 
further  to  inquire  into  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
a great  part  of  the  said  effects  to  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty’s  enemies.”  He  maintained  that,  by 
means  of  the  effects  and  stores  which  had  been  sold 
at  St.  Eustatius,  the  French  and  Americans  had 
been  supplied  with  what  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  obtained ; and  that,  while  Admiral  Rodney 
and  General  Vaughan  were  loitering  at  St.  Eusta- 
tius  attending  auction  sales  and  looking  after  their 
own  interests  as  captors,  the  French  had  been  al- 
lowed to  reinforce  their  fleet  and  take  the  island  of 
Tobago.  Rodney  and  Vaughan  were  both  in  the 
House,  and  they  both  spoke  in  their  own  defence. 
The  admiral  drew  a curious,  and  wc  believe  a per- 
fectly true,  picture  of  the  residents  who  called 
themselves  Englishmen,  but  who  had  been  in  the 
constant  habit  of  supplying  the  enemies  of  England 
with  warlike  stores.  He  said  that  these  men, 
chiefly  Jews  of  the  worst  kind,  were  unworthy  of 
favour,  and  that  therefore  he  had  determined  to 
show  them  none.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  taken 
every  care  to  see  the  stores  found  at  St.  Eustatius 
safely  conveyed  to  his  majesty’s  store-houses  at 
Antigua;  and  that  he  had,  in  circumstances  when 
his  attention  was  distracted  by  many  hostile  move- 
ments in  different  directions,  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  inferior  fleet  at  his  disposal.  Burke’s 
motion  was  negatived  by  163  against  89.  On  the 
5th  of  December  I/ird  Lisburnc  having  moved  that 
100,000  seamen  should  be  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Hussey,  a member  of 
opposition,  offered  an  amendment  substituting 
1 10,000.  This  brought  on  a long  and  stormy  de- 
bate on  the  state  of  the  navy;  in  the  course  of 
which  ministers  confessed  that,  owing  to  the  great 
losses  we  had  sustained,  the  ships  of  the  line  now  in 
commission  were  fewer  by  six  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  adding,  however,  that  they 
expected  fourteen  sail  at  the  least  to  be  ready  early 
in  the  ensuing  year.  The  opposition  taunted  them 
with  delay  and  neglect,  and  said  that,  as  the  want  of 
money  was  the  only  plea  they  could  allege  in 
excuse  for  not  having  more  ships  ready,  so  now,  if 
they  refused  the  additional  supply  offered,  they  must 
be  suspected  of  some  dark  and  sinister  design. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  143  against  77, 
On  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  debate  on  the 
army  estimates,  the  opposition  had  adopted  the 
bold  measure,  not  resorted  to  since  the  revolution  of 
1688,  of  moving  that  no  supplies  whatsoever  should 
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be  granted  until  the  ministry  had  given  the  people 
some  proof  of  their  repentance  and  amendment — 
which  meant,  some  pledge  that  the  American  war 
should  go  no  farther.  In  this  extreme  measure 
they  had  been  defeated  by  a majority  of  consider- 
ably more  than  two  to  one.  But,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  Sir  James  Lowthcr,  in  an  uncommonly 
crowded  house,  moved  two  resolutions: — “ 1.  To 
declare,  that  the  war  carried  on  in  the  colonies  and 
plantations  of  North  America  had  been  ineffectual 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken, 
of  affording  protection  to  his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects 
there,  and  of  defeating  the  hostile  intentions  of  our 
confederated  enemies  ; 2.  That  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  that  all  farther  attempts  to  reduce 
the  Americans  to  obedience  by  force  would  be  in- 
effectual and  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  this 
country,  by  weakening  her  powers  to  resist  her 
ancient  and  confederated  enemies.”  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys  in  a long  and  eloquent 
speech.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  ministerial  mem- 
bers spoke  or  voted  with  the  opposition  on  this  oc- 
casion. Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land, who  sniffed  a change  in  the  w ind,  and  who 
had  already  a foresight  of  the  greatness  and  pre- 
ponderance of  William  Pitt,  called  upon  Lord 
North  to  state  in  his  place  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  was  presumed  to  exist  in  the  cabinet ; and 
even  the  old  retainer  Rigby,  that  servant  of  all  work 
to  the  ministry,  pursued  the  same  course  as  Dundas. 
Lord  North,  avoiding  any  direct  answer  to  these 
demands,  declared  that  it  would  neither  be  wise  nor 
right  to  prosecute  the  war  in  America  on  a conti- 
nental plan ; that  is  by  sending  fresh  armies  to 
march  thravyh  the  cilonie «.  Hence  it  appears 
that  light  had  at  length  broke  in  upon  the  royal 
mind,  and  thnt  George  II I.  had  become  sensible  of 
the  value  of  the  advice  which  had  been  offered  by 
Lord  Barrington,  and  rejected  by  his  majesty 
seven  years  before.*  Lord  North,  however,  urged 
that  the  posts  we  held  in  America  must  be  de- 
fended— that  the  British  trade  must  be  protected 
aeainst  American  privateers — that  to  adopt  Sir 
James  Lowther’n  resolutions  would  be  to  advertise 
all  our  enemies  of  our  weakness,  and  to  encourage 
the  Americans  beyond  measure ; and  his  lordship 
moved  the  order  of  the  day.  to  get  rid  of  the  motion 
altogether.  Then,  according  to  a member  present, 
wearied  out  and  attacked  no  less  by  his  friends 
than  by  his  foes,  the  first  minister  quitted  the 
treasury  bench,  and  withdrew  to  one  of  the  seats 
behind  it,  leaving  I^ord  George  Germaine  alone, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  opposition. t I^ord 
George,  who,  next  to  the  king,  had  been  the  main 
manager  of  the  wrar  with  the  colonies,  declared  that 
if  the  House  adopted  a motion  which  went  to  give 
up  our  sovereignty  in  America,  he  would  instantly 
retire  from  office,  as  he  could  not  but  consider  the 
independence  of  America  as  another  word  for  the 
ruin  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  this  opinion  con- 
fined to  the  stanch  Tories  and  personal  friends  of 
the  king ; even  now  it  was  held  by  nearly  the 

• See  dale,  pp.  £41,  *15.  f WruUklL 
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w hole  of  the  Shelburne  section  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, and  Dunning,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Shel- 
burne party,  though  approving  of  Sir  James 
Lowthcr’s  motion,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  the  man  who  should  dare  propoae  the  recogni- 
tion of  American  independence  would  be  guilty  of 
a crime  little  short  of  high  treason  ! • Nor  did 
even  the  Rockingham  party  consider  thnt  recognition 
otherwise  than  as  a terrible  though  unavoidable 
calamity — a sure  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
might,  wealth,  and  glory  of  their  country  ! At  a 
very  late  hour  Lord  North’s  motion  for  the  order  of 
the  day  was  carried,  but  by  a majority  of  only  41  ; 
the  numbers  being  220  to  1 79. t 

On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  again  re- 
viewed the  whole  of  the  American  war,  and  again 
directed  attention  to  the  disagreements  among  mi- 
nisters. He  said  that  they  were  only  agreed  in  one 
thing,  and  that  was  to  destroy  the  empire.  No 
invective  could  be  more  bitter ; but  unlike  Fox,  and 
unlike  his  own  eloquent  father,  Pitt,  in  attacking 
ministers,  always  spared  the  king.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  put  up  a prayer  to  God  that  the  punish- 
ment of  ministers  might  not  be  so  long  delayed  as 
to  involve  a great  and  innocent  family,  who,  though 
they  could  have  had  no  share  in  the  guilt,  might, 
and  most  probably  would,  suffer  the  consequences. 
This  debate  was  intended  to  delay  the  supplies ; 
but  the  opposition  only  counted  84  against  166. 

Early  m the  session  Burke  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the  American  envoy 
Laurens,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower,  and  repre- 
hended ministers  for  their  harsh  treatment  of  that 
“ distinguished  person.”  Ministers  denied  that 
Laurens  had  been  treated  with  any  undue  severity, 
and  Burke  proposed  that  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  should  be  examined  on  the  subject  at  the  bar 
of  the  House.  This  being  refused,  Burke  drew  a 
very  poetical  picture  of  the  duresse  of  the  ex-presi- 
dent, and  read  a correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject 
of  I^aurens’s  imprisonment.  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine read  a letter  from  Laurens  himself,  in  which 
he  thanked  ministers  for  the  indulgences  he  received 
in  the  Tower.  On  the  20th  of  December  Burke 
presented  a petition  to  the  House  from  the  prisoner, 
written  by  him  with  a black  lead  pencil  on  the 
blank  leaf  of  a book,  as  Laurens  had  thought  proper 
to  refuse  the  indulgence  offered  to  him  of  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink,  from  which  he  had  been  debarred  at 
his  first  commitment.  Threa  days  before,  Burke 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  soon 
after  the  Christmas  recess,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  regulate  the  mode  of  exchanging  prisoners 
with  America,  and  in  so  doing  he  spoke  as  if  the 
British  authorities  alone  were  blaraeable  for  the 
impediments  raised  to  such  arrangements.  But 

* Ann.  Kegist. 

t Id. — It  u uiiil  hy  Wraxatl,  that  after  this  debate  Lonl  <**orrr 
Germaine  advised  load  North  to  opea  negotiation*  with  Lotil  Slid- 
burne  for  a coalition  with  that  party,  who  wrere  no*  objecti.«nak>lo  ^ 
the  king,  inasmuch  a*  they  alill  an  strenuously  opposed  American 
independence ; and  togi\e  him  (Lord  George}  hia  diiraio.  il:  „n,j 
alao  that  Lord  George  retired  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  his  teat  m 
Northamptonshire  to  allow  North  time  to  select  a successor  to  U.e 
American  department. 
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the  business  ended  here,  as  government  liberated 
I^aureiis  upon  bail,  and  soon  afterwards  exchanged 
him  for  General  Burgoyne,  who,  though  at  large  in 
England,  and  constantly  debating  in  the  House  on 
the  side  of  the  opposition,  was  still  held  as  a prisoner 
upon  parole.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mons to  postpone  the  prorogation,  and  the  opposi- 
tion reminded  the  House  that  four  years  before  an 
adjournment  of  six  weeks  had  cost  the  nation 
thirteen  provinces,  and  that  during  this  recess  they 
might  lose  all  the  West  India  islands.  After  a 
warm  debate,  in  which  Ijord  Sandwich  was  se- 
verely attacked  for  having  sent  Admiral  Kempen- 
fclt  to  sea  w ith  a fleet  insufficient  to  cope  with  de 
Guichen,  ministers  agreed  to  take  ten  days  from 
the  recess,  and  to  meet  on  the  21st  instead  of  the 
31st  of  January;  and  the  House  adjourned  on  the 
20th  of  December. 

a.d.  1782. — During  the  recess  bad  news  came 
flowing  in  from  all  quarters,  and  soon  after  the  re- 
assembling of  parliament  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  entire  loss  of  Minorca.  After  cutting  off  all 
supplies  from  Fort  St.  Philip,  the  French  and 
Spanish  commanders,  impatient  at  the  long  resist- 
ance made  by  General  Murray,  began  to  assail  the 
works  with  numerous  batteries.  Several  spirited 
sorties  were  attempted  by  the  garrison,  and  one  of 
them  was  so  successful  that  Cri lion’s  head-quarters 
were  penetrated,  and  for  a short  time  kept  by  the 
British.  But  their  numbers  were  insufficient,  and, 
for  want  of  vegetables,  that  dreadful  disease  the 
scurvy  added  its  horrors  to  those  of  dysentery  and 
putrid  fevers,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  so 
greatly  that  it  could  no  longer  furnish  the  ordinary 
guards.  On  the  dawn  of  the  6th  of  January,  the 
birthday  of  the  Dauphin  (the  unfortunate  child  of  a 
hapless  father),  the  Duke  of  Crillon  had  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  works  from  150  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.  Yet  General  Murray  held  out  till 
the  5th  of  February,  when  he  capitulated  upon 
honourable  terms.  “ Perhaps,”  said  that  brave 
commander,  in  a letter  written  a few  days  after, 
“ a more  noble  or  a more  tragical  scene  was  never 
exhibited,  than  that  of  the  march  of  the  garrison  of 
St.  Philip’s  through  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.  It  consisted  of  no  more  than  600  old 
decrepit  soldiers,  200  seamen,  125  of  the  royal 
artillery,  20  Corsicans,  and  25  Greeks,  Turks, 
Moors,  Jews,  &c.  The  two  armies  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  the.  battalions  fronting  each  other, 
forming  a way  for  us  to  march  through ; they  con- 
sisted of  14,000  men,  and  reached  from  the  glacis 
to  George  Town,  where  our  battalions  laid  down 
their  arms,  declaring  they  had  surrendered  them  to 
God  alone,  having  the  consolation  to  know  the 
victors  could  not  plume  themselves  in  taking  an 
hospital.  Such  were  the  distressing  features  of  our 
men,  that  many  of  the  Spanish  and  French  troops 
shed  tears  as  they  passed  them.”  Crillon  behaved 
w ith  great  honour  and  humanity ; both  the  French 
and  Spanish  surgeons  attended  the  diseased  ; and 
every  possible  comfort  was  afforded  to  all  classes 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  hut  for  the  scurvy  and  the 
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fever,  might  have  held  out  for  another  term  of  six 
months.* 

To  this  discouraging  circumstance  were  added 
rumours  of  the  greatly  incrcosed  danger  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  certain  intelligence  that  St.  Eustatiu%  the 
island  which  had  caused  so  much  commotion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  hud  been  taken  from  the 
English,  not  by  its  old  masters  the  Dutch,  but  by 
the  French.  Moreover  every  letter  from  the  West 
Indies  spoke  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  French 
forces,  and  of  the  imminent  peril  of  all  the  British 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Even  before 
ail  these  things  were  known,  great  popular  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  London  and  Westminster,  in 
Surrey,  and  in  other  towns  and  counties,  to  depre- 
cate the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  up 
petitions  and  remonstrances.  The  West  India 
planters  resident  in  London  drew*  up  a particularly 
strong  petition,  representing  their  total  ruin  as  in- 
evitable if  an  end  were  not  speedily  put  to  hostili- 
ties. And  it  appears  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  usual,  had  grown  weary  of  a war  which  had  been 
exceedingly  popular  in  its  commencement,  and  that 
the  more  thinking  part  of  those  who  conceived  that 
the  war  ought  to  be  continued  were  by  this  time 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  present  administra- 
tion were  incapable  of  conducting  it  with  spirit 
and  with  honour  to  the  nation.  There  still,  how- 
ever, indisputably  remained,  in  all  classes  of 
society,  multitudes  of  men  who  shared  in  the  sturdy, 
unyielding  sentiments  of  the  king,  holding  with 
him,  that  it  was  better  to  bear  the  worst  burthens 
of  war  than  to  submit  to  a dishonourable  peace, 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  American  colo- 
nies was  a thing  to  be  resisted  even  at  the  hazard 
of  every'  other  calamity. 

When  parliament  re-asscmbled  after  the  holi- 
days Lord  George  Germaine,  who  had  vainly  re- 
quested permission  to  resign,  attended  in  his  place 
in  the  Commons;  but  the  tide  of  opposition  flowed 
past  him  to  overwhelm  Lord  Sandwich.  Fox 
moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  con- 
stant ill  success  of  the  naval  forces,  and  in  so  doing 
he  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Captain  John  Luttrcll 
allowed  that  there  had  been  abundant  errors  in 
the  conduct  of  the  navy  ; but  he  thought  that  this 
was  more  owing  to  factions,  party  animosities,  and 
jealousies  among  the  officers  and  commanders, 
than  to  any  misconduct  in  the  admiralty.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  who  himself  occupied  a place  at  that 
board,  and  who,  as  the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps, 
had  obtained  reputation  by  his  services  at  sea  and 
a voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  strenuously  de- 
fended the  conduct  of  Sandwich.  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
very  rationally  imputed  the  slow  progress  in  build- 
ing ships  of  war  to  the  want  of  shipwrights,  who 
would  not  work  in  the  royal  yards  for  the  paltry 
pay  fixed  for  them,  when  they  could  get  far  higher 
wages  from  private  builders.  He  said  that  the 
King  of  France  had  3000  shipwrights  at  Brest 

• P*prn  died  by  Archdcacou  Cox*. — Aon.  llrgijl. — IUmrm- 
braocir. 
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alone,  whilst  the  King  of  England  had  only  800 
at  Portsmouth.  Some  years  ago  the  shipwrights 
had  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  Chat- 
ham had  ardently  wished  them  success ; but  their 
application  had  been  disregarded.  Lord  North 
declared  that  Lord  Sandwich  and  he  himself 
would  cheerfully  concur  in  the  inquiry ; and  Fox’s 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  a division ; but 
there  followed  some  violent  discussions  ns  to  the 
papers  and  evidence  which  should  be  furnished. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  after  the  reading  of  the 
papers  which  ministers  consented  to  produce,  Fox 
made  another  eloquent  attack  upon  Sandwich,  and 
moved  a resolution,  affirming  that,  during  the  year 
1781,  naval  affairs  had  been  grossly  mismanaged. 
I-iord  Mulgrave  again  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  whom  he  described 
ns  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  who 
had  always  been  vigilant,  active,  and  intelligent, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  the  treachery  of  which 
Fox  very  openly  accused  him.  But  Lord  Howe, 
a greater  naval  authority  than  Mulgrave,  and  whose 
opinions  and  words  produced  the  more  effect,  ns 
he  rarely  obtruded  them,  made  a long  speech  con- 
curring in  most  things  with  [Mr.  Fox,  and  con- 
tending, as  that  great  orator  had  done,  that  Brest 
ought  to  have  been  constantly  watched  by  frigates ; 
that  the  Texel  ought  to  have  been  blockaded  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch; 
that  Admiral  Kempenfelt  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  sea  with  a greater  force,  &c.  Upon  a division 
Fox’s  resolution  was  rejected,  but  only  by  a majo- 
rity of  twenty -two  y the  numbers  being  205  against 
183.  Several  divisions  and  a few'  discussions,  en- 
livened by  some  fine  harangues  from  Burke,  took 
place  on  the  ordnance  estimates  and  some  con- 
tracts connected  with  them ; but  the  ministerial 
majority  here  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty-three. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
moved  an  inquiry  into  the  execution  at  Charles- 
town of  Colonel  Hayne,  and  with  other  lords  in 
opposition  he  commented  very  severely  on  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Balfour  and  Lord  Rawdon. 
His  grace  was  outvoted  by  73  against  25  ; and  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  his  friends  he 
was  afterwards  induced  to  retract  some  of  his  hard 
words.  In  the  same  House  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  surrender,  and  called  for 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  between  ministers  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1781.  Both  these  proposi- 
tions were  agreed  to,  but  they  led  to  nothing. 

Lord  North,  or  rather  the  king,  at  last  reluc- 
tantly conseutcd  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Lord 
George  Germaine.  Undeterred  by  his  great  un- 
popularity and  by  the  indelible  stigma  of  the  court- 
martial  in  his  grandfather’s  time,  his  majesty,  who 
was  well  pleased  with  his  services,  or,  at  the  least, 
with  his  community  of  sentiment  on  the  grand 
question  of  American  independence,  determined — 
and  his  determinations  when  once  formed  were 
unchangeable — to  gratify  Lord  George  with  the 
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peerage ; and,  as  his  lordship  was  desirous  of  being 
more  than  a baron,  he  created  him  Viscount  Sack- 
ville.  On  the  7th  of  February,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  processes  which  arc  necessary  to 
constitute  a peer,  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  moved  a resolution,  that  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  that  House  that  any  person  labour- 
ing under  the  censure  of  a court-martial  should 
be  recommended  to  the  crown  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ]>eerage.  The  marquess  read  at 
full  length  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  and 
the  public  orders  issued  upon  it  by  GeoTge  II. 
The  resolution  was  strongly  objected  to  as  a vio- 
lent encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  ; and  the  question  of  adjournment  being 
moved,  was  carried  by  75  against  28.  A few'  days 
after,  on  the  18th  of  February,  when  the  new  I»rd 
Viscount  Sackville  had  taken  his  seat  among  the 
peers,  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  repeated  his  motion  in  nearly  the 
same  words  as  before.  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Abingdon,  who  said  that  this  new’  peer  had  been 
forced  into  the  House  in  defiance  of  common  sense 
and  common  decency.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  said  it  w as  now  time  to  meet  the  question 
on  its  own  proper  merits,  and  to  give  it  a direct 
negative  ; and  the  new  peer  himself  stood  forward 
the  first  in  his  own  defence.  He  said  that  he  was 
bound  in  duty  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
by  which  he  had  obtained  the  high  privilege  of  a 
voice  among  the  peers ; that  to  bestow  honours 
was  the  peculiar  and  indisputable  prerogative  of 
the  crown ; that  the  sentence  of  a court-martial 
could  not  amount  to  a legal  disqualification — for 
that  would  be  making  the  sword  superior  to  the 
law ; that  his  sentence  had  passed  thrcc-and- 
twenty  years  ugo,  under  circumstances  not  very 
favourable  to  impartiality ; that,  five  years  after 
that  sentence,  he  hnd  been  called  to  a seat  in  the 
privy  council,  and  had  held  office  with  some  of  the 
party  who  were  now  so  hostile  to  him.  He  ob- 
jected to  Lord  Carmarthen’s  reading  the  orders  or 
comments  which  George  II.  had  tacked  to  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial : to  the  sentence 
itself,  he  said,  he  was  bound  by  military  law  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  had  submitted  ; but  no  one  could 
contend  that  he  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  arbi- 
trary comment  which  the  executive  power  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  superadd,  and  which  was  far 
more  severe  than  the  sentence  itself.  He  affirmed 
that  Lord  North  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  arose  solely  out  of 
the  will  and  goodness  of  his  sovereign.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle 
of  Mindcn,  though  he  had  not  been  examined  on 
the  court-martial,  justified  the  sentence  of  that 
court,  by  declaring,  of  his  own  knowledge.,  that 
Lord  George  had  shown  a long  and  culpable  back- 
wardness in  the  field;  and  Lord  Southampton, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial 
protested  that  he  had  not  been  actuated  by  party 
animosities.  On  the  other  side,  Chancellor  Thur- 
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low  declared  that  George  II.  had  been  ill  advised 
in  issuing  the  orders  or  comments  which  fixed  a 
stigma  on  the  noble  lord  deeper  than  the  sentence 
warranted.  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  as  Mr.  dc 
Grey,  had  been  for  some  time  under  secretary  of 
state  in  I»rd  George’s  office,  defended  his  cha-  I 
racter  and  his  elevation,  as  did  also  Lord  Stor- 
mont and  other  peers.  Upon  a division  in  what  j 
was  a very  full  House  for  the  Peers,*  Carmarthen's  | 
motion  was  negatived  by  a majority  of  65,  the  ! 
numbers  being  93  against  28.  The  Marquess  of 
Carmarthen,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  Craven,  Chatham,  Derby,  and  Egrc- 
mont,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  subscribed  a protest,  stating  that  they 
held  the  elevation  of  Lord  Viscount  Sackville  to 
be  fatal  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  the  crown, 
and  dignity  of  parliament ; an  insult  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  sovereign,  and  to  every  surviving 
branch  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick.  It 
is  said  by  a friend  of  the  new  viscountf  that  he 
was  only  restrained  by  the  prayers  and  advice  of 
Lord  Amherst  from  calling  Carmarthen  to  ac- 
count with  sword  or  pistol  for  his  double  attack. 
The  important  post  which  Sackville  had  held  was 
conferred  upon  old  Welbore  Ellis,  who  had  been 
drudging  for  so  many  years  in  inferior  but  profit- 
able offices,  who  had  no  weight  and  consideration 
to  bring  to  the  cabinet,  and  whose  appointment  is 
said  to  have  given  satisfaction  only  to  the  enemies 
of  the  ministry,  who  exulted  in  it  as  a proof  that 
they  no  longer  knew  where  to  look  for  support. 

But,  in  reality,  J^ord  North  was  now  only  look- 
ing to  a quiet  retreat  for  himself,  his  greatest  afflic- 
tion— and  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  growing 
fatter  and  fatter — being,  that  the  king  was  still 
most  anxious  to  keep  him  in  his  service  us  a broad 
bulwark  against  the  Whig  chiefs,  particularly  the 
Rockinghamites,  most  of  whom  his  majesty  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  personal  enemies.  In  the 
words  of  a recent  writer  who  has  had  access  to 
numerous  private  letters  written  by  the  king  to  the 
minister,  u He  was  only  kept  at  his  post  by  con- 
stant entreaties,  by  monthly  expostulations,  by  the 
most  vehement  protestations  of  the  misguided 
rincc  against  a proceeding  which  must  leave  him 
elpiess  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
and  even  bv  promises,  always  renewed,  to  let  him 
go,  would  he  but  remain  for  a few  weeks  until 
some  other  arrangement  could  be  made.  It  is  fit 
that  this  certain  and  important  fact  should  be 
stated;  and  we  have  before  us  the  proofs  of  it 
under  the  hand  of  the  royal  suitor  to  his  reluctant 
servant’s  grace  and  favour,  whose  apparently  fixed 
purpose  of  retirement  he  uses  all  these  expedients 
to  defeat,  or  at  least  to  obstruct  and  retard,  if  he 
cannot  frustrate.  This  importunity,  working  upon 
the  feelings  of  a well-natured  person  like  li>rd 
North,  might  easily  be  expected  to  produce  its  in- 
tended effect ; and  the  unavoidable  difficulty  of 
retreating  from  a post  which,  while  he  held  it,  had 


become  one  of  peril  as  well  as  embarrassment, 
doubtless  increased  the  difficulty  of  abandoning 
it  while  the  danger  lasted.”*  But  at  the  crisis 
at  which  he  was  now  arrived  Lord  North  felt  that 
the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  dereliction  of  so  many  of  his  old  fol- 
lowers must  oblige  the  sovereign  to  consent  to  his 
retreat ; and  his  only  objects  seem  to  have  been  to 
assist  a little  while  longer  in  the  defence  of  his 
colleagues,  and  to  gain  time  for  the  king  to  make 
new  ministerial  arrangements  the  least  painful  to 
him  that  might  be.  His  speeches  became  shorter 
and  more  lauguid;  but,  down  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, he  retained  his  most  enviable  good  humour 
and  exercised  his  ready  wit. 

On  the  20th  of  February  Fox  renewed  his  attack 
upon  Lord  Sandwich,  making  a motion  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  already  lost  in  committee.  He 
extended  his  censure  to  the  whole  board  of  admi- 
ralty, and  was  warmly  seconded  by  William  Pitt. 
He  was  again  outvoted,  but  this  time  by  a majority 
of  only  nineteen.  At  the  very  next  sitting — on  the 
22nd  of  February — General  Conway  moved  an  ad- 
1 dress  to  implore  his  majesty  “ to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  his  Commons,  that  the  war  in  America  might  no 
longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
• of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  obe- 
I dience  by  force ; and  to  express  their  hopes  that 
his  majesty’s  desire  to  restore  the  public  tran- 
quillity might  be  forwarded,  and  made  effectual, 

: by  a happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colo- 
| nies.”  Upon  a division,  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, ministers  had  still  a majority,  but  this  time 
it  was  a majority  of  only  one — the  votes  being  194 
to  193.  This  night’s  debate  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  American  war.  When  it  was 
over.  Fox  called  upon  the  minister  to  open  the 
budget,  which  was  considered  as  the  only  business 
to  he  done  before  the  entire  change  of  administra- 
tion. Lord  North  calmly  promised  to  do  that 
work  on  the  25th,  but  said  not  a word  about  re- 
signing— an  omission  for  which  he  was  virulently 
abused  by  Colonel  Barre.  On  the  promised  day 
North  opened  the  budget,  and  proposed  a new 
loan,  speaking  as  if  he  were  still  determined  to 
continue  in  office.  Fox  and  Burke  joined  their 
eloquence,  as  they  had  done  on  a former  occasion, 
to  condemn  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  and  to 
prove  the  minister  guilty  of  making  corrupt  bar- 
gains. On  the  27th  of  February  General  Conway 
moved — “ That  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive 
hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force  would  weaken  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  against  her  European  ene- 
mies, increase  the  mutual  enmity  so  fatal  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and,  by  preventing  a 
happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  frustrate 
the  desire  expressed  by  his  majesty  of  restoring 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity.”  Upon 
this  occasion  Lord  North  could  scarcely  obtain  a 
hearing  from  the  impatient  and  triumphant  oppo- 

* Lord  Brougham,  Stmtcsmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.;  art. 
Laid  North. 


• The  Itoiue  of  I>*rd*  then  consisted  of  only  187  memliers* 
t Sir  N.  W.  Wmxall,  Memoirs. 
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Bition,  who  had  ascertained  their  strength  and  felt 
confident  of  a majority.  His  lordship,  however, 
after  objecting  to  the  motion  as  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  it  would  convey  to  our 
enemies,  and  as  tending  to  retard  rather  than  to 
advance  the  attainment  of  peace,  which  he  said 
was  now  the  great  object  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  intimated  that,  if  the  House  should  show 
that  they  had  wholly  withdrawn  their  confidence 
from  him,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  wait  upon  his 
sovereign  and  deliver  up  his  seals  of  office.  He 
also  told  them  that,  rather  than  pursue  the  present 
measure,  they  ought  to  address  the  crown  to  re- 
move the  whole  administration  and  appoint  ano- 
ther. The  attorney-general  observed  that  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  be  removed  before  any  go- 
vernment could  treat  of  a peace  with  America ; 
that  several  acts  of  parliament  in  existence  must 
prove  great  bars  to  such  an  attempt ; and  he  re- 
commended, ns  the  first  necessary  step,  a truce 
between  the  two  countries.  He  further  declared 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  a bill  for  this  purpose; 
and  he  mpved  that  the  present  debate  should  be 
adjourned  until  the  13th  of  March.  Upon  this 
proposition,  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  House  divided,  when  ministers  were  defeated 
by  a majority  of  nineteen , the  numbers  being  234 
against  215.  The  original  question  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  founded  upon  the  resolution, 
were  then  carried  without  a division  ; and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  address  should  be  presented  by 
the  whole  House.  On  the  Monday  following  his 
majesty’s  answer  to  the  address  was  reported  to 
the  House.  It  stated  that,  in  pursuunce  of  their 
advice,  he  would  take  such  measures  as  should 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
revolted  colonies ; and  that  his  efforts  should  be 
directed  against  our  European  enemies,  till  such  a 
peace  could  be  obtained  as  should  consist  w’ith  the 
interest  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms. 
This  was  sufficiently  vague,  and  seemed  to  show 
that  the  royal  aversion  to  the  independence  of 
America  was  as  deep-rooted  as  ever.  The  House, 
however,  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  gracious  answer.  But  as  soon  as  this  com- 
pliment was  paid  General  Conway  rose  again,  and 
moved  a resolution — 44  That  the  House  would 
consider  ns  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the  coun- 
try all  thore  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.”  Neither 
Ijord  North  nor  any  other  member  of  the  shat- 
tered administration  offered  any  great  resistance, 
and  the  resolution  was  allowed  to  be  carried  with- 
out a division.  On  the  very  next  day — the  5th  of 
March — the  attorney-generul  introduced  his  plan  of 
a truce  with  America.  Fox,  who,  in  common  with 
the  whole  opposition,  whether  Shelburnites  or 
Rockingham ites,  was  astonished  and  exasperated 
at  North’s  still  remaining  on  the  treasury  bench, 
declared  that  the  scheme  was  a farce ; that  minis- 
ters had  no  wish  for  peace,  and  that  nothing  but 
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force  and  punishment  would  ever  make  them  re- 
nounce their  old  policy.  He  asserted  that  there 
were  persons  in  Europe*  fully  authorized  by  con- 
gress to  conclude  a peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  that  those  persons  would  not 
treat  or  negotiate  w ith  the  present  administration. 
He  even  boasted  that  he  could  himself  bring  those 
negotiations  to  a proper  issue,  and  he  said  that  he 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  though  merely 
as  a government  clerk  or  messenger.  But  he  was 
anxious  to  impress  the  House  and  the  country  with 
the  notion  that  the  horror  he  felt  at  Lord  North’s 
government  would  for  ever  prevent  him  from  ren- 
dering any  service  to,  or  connecting  himself  in  any 
way  with,  that  ministry.  If,  he  said,  he  ever  made 
any  terms  w ith  any  of  them,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  mankind  : he 
could  not  for  an  instant  think  of  a coalition  with 
men  who,  in  every  public  and  private  transaction 
as  ministers,  had  shown  themselves  void  of  every 
principle  of  honour  and  honesty!  Lord  North 
told  Fox  that  he  would  not  quit  office  to  gratify 
his  impatience ; that  he  remained  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, and  the  introduction  of  mischievous,  un- 
constitutional principles;  that  he  would  not  resign 
until  it  pleased  the  king  to  order  him,  or  until  the 
House  clearly  proved  that  he  must  retire.  Fox 
said  that  the  House  hod  already  given  sufficient 
proof.  The  attorney- general’s  motion  was,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  without  a division.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  ministerial  majority  had  apparently 
lost  little  of  its  strength,  and  on  the  following  day 
a motion  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  to  declare  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis w as  the  want  of  a sufficient  naval  force,  w as 
negatived  by  a majority  of  very  nearly  two  to  one. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  North  found  a small  ma- 
jority even  in  the  Commons.  On  that  day  Lord 
John  Cavendish  moved  the  following  resolutions  : — 
That  since  the  year  lTISmorethau  100,000,000/. 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  u fruitless  war ; 
that  during  that  period  we  had  lost  the  thirteen 
colonies  of  America,  except  the  postsof  New  York, 
Charlestown,  and  Savannah,  our  newly-acquired 
colony  of  Florida,  many  West  India  islunds,  &c. ; 
that  we  were  at  present  engaged  in  an  expensive 
war  with  America,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
without  a single  ally ; and  that  it  appeared  to  the 
House  that  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes 
had  been  the  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in  his 
majesty’s  ministers.  The  debate  lasted  till  past 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  House  di- 
vided on  the  order  of  the  day,  which  had  been 
moved  by  ministers,  and  which  was  carried  by 
226  against  216.  During  the  debate  Dundas  ap- 
pears to  have  created  some  uneasiness  among  the 
opposition,  by  speaking  as  if  government  intended 
to  try  the  effects  of  a dissolution  and  new  election, 
and  by  alluding  to  the  innumerable  differences 
and  jcidousics  which  were  known  to  divide  the 
parties  of  Rockingham  and  Shelburne.  The  in- 

• lie  rnennt  more  particularly  Franklin,  with  whom  several  mem- 
ber* of  oppoMlioo  were  maintaining  a correspondeiKv. 
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tcrval  between  the  8th  and  the  15th  of  March  is  j 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  various  unsuc-  ! 
cessful  attempts  to  divide  the  two  gTeat  parties  in 
op|K>sition,  and  to  form  a coalition  with  one,  or  a 
section  of  one  of  them.  But  on  the  15th  Sir  John 
Rous  moved — 14  That  the  House  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers.”  Lord 
North  now  let  fall  that  his  only  anxiety  was  for 
the  formation  of  a prudent,  wise,  and  united  ad- 
ministration ; and  that  he  would  gladly  see  a coa- 
lition of  parties  for  that  end  and  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a cabinet  in  which  he  should  have  no 
place  himself.  Sir  John  Rous’s  motion  was  re- 
jected, though  only  by  a majority  of  nine,  the 
votes  being  23fito  227.  Some  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, who,  though  anxious  for  peace,  preserved 
a lingering  affection  for  their  old  good-natured 
chief,  were  completely  puzzled  to  guess  what 
would  follow  these  protracted  struggles  and  narrow 
divisions.  The  capital,  and  the  country,  and  the 
court  perhaps  more  than  all,  were  excited  and 
anxious.  Several  ingenious  artifices  were  adopted 
hy  the  opposition.  Lists  of  the  divisions  were 
published  and  distributed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  names  of  those  who  had  voted  with  mi- 
nisters being  printed  in  red  letters,  as  typical  of 
their  being  men  of  blood.  But  in  a very  few  days 
the  struggle  and  the  doubt  were  over.  On  Tuesday, 
the  19th  of  March,  Lord  North  dispatched  a mes- 
senger to  the  king  to  intimate  the  necessity  of  his 
immediately  resigning.  His  majesty,  in  reply, 
told  him  that  he  would  be  in  town  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  then  speak  with  him.  it  is  said 
that  the  king  even  then  declared  to  two  noblemen 
who  were  with  him  at  Windsor  that  he  would  not 
ncccpt  the  resignation.  On  the  next  day — the 
20th  of  March — the  minister  had  a long  and  pri- 
vate interview  with  the  king  at  St  James’s  Palace, 
whence  he  drove  down  in  his  full  court  dress  and 
with  his  blue  ribbon  over  his  coat  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  five  o’clock;  the  House  was 
crowded,  and  Lord  Surrey  was  only  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  minister  to  make  a motion  to  the 
same  effect  os  that  which  had  been  made  and  lost 
by  Sir  John  Rous  on  the  15th,  and  of  which  notice 
had  been  given  after  the  defeat  on  that  day.  As 
North  proceeded  up  the  House  there  was  an  in- 
cessant cry  of  “ Order ! order  ! — places.”  As 
soon  as  he  reached  the  treasury  bench  he  rose  and 
attempted  to  address  the  chair ; but  Lord  Surrey 
-was  on  his  legs,  and  insisted  on  his  right  (conferred 
by  the  notice  of  motion)  to  speak  first.  The  oppo- 
sition not  knowing  what  melodious  notes  were 
about  to  How  from  the  lips  of  the  prime  minister, 
cried  out  44  Lord  Surrey,  Lord  Surrey — no  ad- 
journment!” North’s  friends  increased  the  uproar 
by  contrary  cries,  and  great  disorder  and  confusion 
prevailed  for  some  time  in  spite  of  every  effort 
made  by  the  speaker  to  enforce  silence.  As  soon 
as  some  order  was  restored  it  was  moved — 44  That 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  be  now  heard and,  as  this 
gave  North  a right  to  speak  to  that  question,  the 
opposition  was  silent  while  he  spoke.  He  calmly 
vol.  u 


told  the  House  that,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed before,  he  might  have  saved  them  much  un- 
necessary heat  and  disorder ; that  he  meant  no 
disrespect  to  the  noble  lord,  but  that,  as  the  object 
of  the  intended  motion  was  the  removal  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  he  had  meant  in  rising  to  ac- 
quaint the  House  that  such  a motion  was  become 
unnecessary ; and  he  would  now  assure  them,  with 
authority,  that  the  present  administration  was  no 
more ; that  his  majesty  had  come  to  a full  deter- 
mination, and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
time  for  new  arrangements  that  he  was  going  to 
move  for  an  adjournment.  It  is  said  by  one  pre- 
sent* that  no  painter  could  have  done  justice  to 
the  aspect  of  the  House,  where  the  emotions  of 
exultation  or  regret  were  heightened  by  surprise. 
At  first  the  opposition  seemed  to  hesitate  and 
doubt ; but,  after  a little  delay,  it  was  agreed  that 
Lord  Surrey’s  motion,  which  they  had  counted  on 
ns  a coup  ae  grace , should  be  dropped,  and  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  for  five  days.  Lord 
North,  on  entering  the  House,  had  ordered  his 
carriage  to  remain  in  waiting,  bur,  ns  all  the  other 
members  had  expected  a long  debate,  having  no 
notion  of  the  sudden  resignation,  they  had  not 
ordered  their  equipages  to  be  ready  before  mid- 
night ; and  the  housekeeper’s  room  became  exces- 
sively crowded  by  the  gentlemen  who  preferred 
waiting  for  their  equipages  to  walking  away  on 
foot.  In  the  midst  of  the  jabber  and  confusion 
Lord  North’s  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and, 
as  the  heavy-bodied  but  light-minded  ex-premier 
prepared  to  get  into  it,  he  said  to  those  who  were 
left  waiting — 44  I protest,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I ever  derived  any  personal 
advantage  from  being  in  the  secret. ”t  And  thus, 

with  a smile  and  a bon  mot , he  quitted  the  House 
in  which  he  had  sat  for  twelve  years  as  the  su- 
preme personage.  He  left  office  a poorer  man 
than  he  came  into  it ; and,  as  his  father,  the  Earl 
of  Guildford,  was  still  living,  his  income  would 
have  been  insufficient  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  his  six  children,  and  for  the  support  of 
44  his  habitual,  though  unostentatious  hospitality,” 
but  for  the  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  which  the  king  had  secured  him  in.J 

On  the  day  after  Lord  North's  resignation  the 
king  desired  the  attendance  of  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham.§  His  majesty  was  desirous  that  two 

• Wteunn. 

♦ Quarterly  Review,  rot.  xiti.,  in  a notice  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Wraxall,  who  tell*  the  Aw*  an.t,  but  loses  the  point. 

t Spe  some  very  interesting  communication*  from  Ijuly  Charlotte 
LimUiy.  Uie  youngest  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  Lord  North, 
in  Lord  BntmgKam' t Statesmen  of  ike  Time*  of  George  III.,  Appendix. 
Nearly  five  > cam  before — iu  September,  177? — Lord  North's  pecu- 
niary difficulties  had  claimed  the  attention  of  royalty,  and  the  kin* 
had  then  offered  assistance  to  him  out  of  his  own  purse,  assuring  him 
that  he  " lured  him  as  much  as  a tnau  of  worth  a*  he  esteemed  him 
u*  a minister.’’  llut  George  III.  »a«  food  of  money;  and  it  U' 
curious  to  observe  the  struggle  betweeu  his  love  and  esteem,  an<l  lira 
parsimony,  which,  nOrr  all,  could  tar  induced  to  offer  Only  20,000/. — 
no  great  sum  from  a monarch  to  a prim  • minister- — anil  even  that 
wa«  to  be  repaid  I " 1 must  insist,  snid  bis  majesty,  ” that  you 
allow  me  to  assist  you  with  10,000/.  or  15,Oi>0/.,  or  even  20,000/.,  if 
that  will  lie  sufficient.  It  will  be  easy  lor  you  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment. or  »t  proper  times  to  take  up  that  sum.’' — See  {he  King' t Letter 
at  quoted  6y  Lard  Hrvngkam,  in  Suur*men,ffc. 

j Aceoramg  to  many  accounts,  the  king  sent,  iu  the  first  instance, 
not  for  Rockingham,  but  for  Shelburne,  and  offered  the  Latter  the 
premiership. 
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of  bis  late  ministers,  the  Chancellor  Thurlow  and 
Lord  Stormont,  should  be  continued  under  the 
new  administration.  Rockingham  consented  as  to 
the  first,  but  put  a decided  negative  upon  Lord 
Stormont.  The  king  could  do  nothing  but  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  marquess,  who, 
on  his  side,  was  obliged  to  gratify  the  Shelburne 
party  as  much  as  his  own.  He  himself  became 
premier  ns  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ; the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state ; Lord  Camden,  president  of  the  council ; 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal ; Lord  John  Ca- 
vendish, chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Admiral 
Kcppcl,  who  was  also  created  a viscount,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  ; General  Conway,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces ; the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
master- general  of  the  ordnance ; and  Dunning, 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ash- 
burton, chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In 
the  distribution  of  places,  Burke,  without  a scat 
in  the  cabinet,  got  the  pay-office,  which,  with  its 
then  prodigious  emoluments,  had  been  held  by 
Rigby  for  nearly  fourteen  years  ; Colonel  Barre 
was  gratified  by  Welborc  Ellis's  snug  place  of 
treasurer  to  the  navy ; Thomas  Townshend  be- 
came sccretary-at-war  in  lieu  of  Jcnkinson  ; and 
Kenyon  was  made  attorney-general.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle  was  replaced  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland ; and  General  Burgoync, 
in  virtue  of  his  parliamentary  exertions  and  con- 
nexions, and  in  despite  of  the  surrender  at  Sara- 
toga, was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  Howe,  who  had 
so  mismanaged  the  early  and  only  hopeful  stages 
of  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America,  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance ; and  his  bro- 
ther, Lord  Howe,  who  was  more  deserving  of  his 
appointment,  got  the  command  of  the  grand  Chan- 
nel fleet.  All  the  changes  that  it  was  then  usual 
to  make  took  place  in  the  royal  household.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hertford 
as  lord  chamberlain,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham became  treasurer  of  the  household  in  the  place 
of  Lord  Salisbury.  Nearly  all  these  changes  were 
exceedingly  unpalatable  to  the  king,  whose  friend- 
ships were  of  slow'  growth,  and  whose  antipathies 
were,  always  stubborn.  He  is  said  to  have  been  much 
affected  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Bate ni an,  who  had 
held  during  many  years  the  post  of  master  of  the 
buck-hounds;  ami  altogether  his  strong  feelings  on 
these  matters  might  have  suggested  a doubt  whe- 
ther am  thing  could  be  gained  by  ministers  in 
making  the  appointments  in  the  household  depen- 
dent upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  administra- 
tion. William  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  and  abilities 
were  worth  a high  price  to  anv  administration,  and 
who  had  indisputably  contributed  to  the  overthrow’ 
of  Lord  North,  remained  without  post  or  situation. 

It  appears  that  lie  was  offered  the  place  of  a lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  rejected  it  with  dis- 
dain. He  could  not  but  know’  the  instability  of  the 
present  government,  and,  as  his  ambition  was  of 
the  most  aspiring  kind,  he  possibly  already  foresaw 


the  high  destinies  that  awaited  him.  The  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had 
consented  to  form  the  ministry,  and  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  it,  were — “ 1.  Peace  with  the 
Americans,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence not  to  be  a bar  to  the  attainment  of  that 
object;  2.  A substantial  reform  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burke;  3.  The  diminution  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  under  which  article  the 
bills  for  excluding  contractors  from  seaU  in  parlia- 
ment, and  disqualifying  the  revenue  officers  from 
voting  in  the  election  of  members,  were  included.** 
But  there  were  wide  disagreements  in  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  proper  means  of  pursuing  the  first  of  these 
objects,  and  as  to  the  length  to  which  the  other  two 
were  to  be  pushed.  There  were  also  strong  per- 
sonal jealousies  and  dislikes  between  the  members 
of  the  two  confederating  parties  : the  iMnrquers  of 
Rockingham,  who  knew  that  the  king,  of  the  two, 
preferred  Lord  Shelburne,  complained  even  before 
the  arrangements  were  completed,*  and  Fox,  and 
still  more,  Burke,  who  ruled  Rockingham,  enter- 
tained feelings  of  absolute  aversion  towards  Shel- 
burne, and  apparently  took  little  care  to  conceal 
them.  There  were  five  Rockinghamites  and  five 
Shelbumites;  the  eleventh  member  of  the  cabinet, 
Lord-Chancellor  Thurlow,  being  the  king's  man, 
and  obnoxious  alike  to  both  parties.  Thurlow 
alone,  with  the  known  disposition  of  the  king, 
would  have  been  enough  to  destroy  the  harmony  of 
the  cabinet.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  Fox 
consented  to  take  office  with  Thurlow.  Fox,  more- 
over, could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  king  on  all 
occasions  treated  him  with  great  coldness  ; and 
Burke,  no  doubt,  thought  that  he  had  reason  to 
complain  in  not  obtaining  the  rank  of  a cabinet 
minister,  although,  in  fact,  by  the  great  influence 
he  exercised  over  Lord  Rockingham,  he  became  a 
sort  of  vice-premier. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  new  arrangements 
were  announced  to  the  House ; and,  the  writs 
having  been  moved  for  new  elections  to  replace 
such  members  as  had  vacated  their  seats  by  ac- 
cepting office,  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter 
holidays,  without  proceeding  to  any  other  business. t 

• Oik*  caller  of  complaint  Dsald  to  have  l«vn  the |i(etige  conferred 
on  Dunning,  without  the  as*-nt  or  even  the  knowledge  of  Rucking- 
hi»m.  Tin*  U<M?kiiii*h;ttnii<*>  insisted  on  |ver  for  |>ecr,  and  their  pre- 
•i*iit  adherent  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  «u  made  a lord  m a Ten  girat 
hurry  in  keep  them  quiet. 

t " N*’\er  w as  a mote  total  rh-rngc  of  cr»dum<*  beheld,  than  the 
House  of  Common*  pieseolcd  to  the  eye.  wlien  that  iwrmbly  m t for 
the  iiia|Mtcli  of  IxalarM,  niter  the  Hauler  rnv*t,  The  treasury 
lu-iieh,  a*  well  a«  the  place*  hchiud  It,  lu«l  I wen  for  ao  many  veats 
occupied  bv  Lord  North  and  hU  friend*,  that  it  became  d Mini  It  to 
recognise  them  again  in  their  new  •eat*,  dispersed  over th-  opuo»itiui 
benches,  in  great  coat*,  frocks.  and  boot*  Mr.  Ellis  hinw-ir 
appeared,  Tor  the  first  time  in  lit*  life,  in  an  undress.  To  CMn'riniilaU* 
ti  e ministers,  their  mere*  *o  is,  emerged  from  their  obscure  l-*Uiugs, 
nr  from  Urookm'n.  having  thrown  off  their  blue  and  l uff  uniforms, 
now  ornamented  with  their  appendage*  of  dress,  or  returning  from 
court,  dec*. rated  with  swords,  lace,  and  hair  powder,  excited  still 
more  astoulabmeot.  Even  some  degree  of  ridicule  attached  to  this 
extraordinary  iiud  sudden  metamorphosis,  which  afforded  subject  for 
Conversation,  no  lev*  than  food  for  mirth.  It  happened  that,  jn*t  at 
the  time  when  the  change  of  administration  took  place,  I,ord 
Nugent's  house,  In  (irrat  iJeorg. -street.  having  been  broken  open, 
was  robbed  of  a variety  of  articles;  among  others,  of  a number  of 
pairs  of  laced  raffles.  lie  earned  the  particulars  of  the  effects  stolen 
to  he  advertised  in  some  of  the  daily  newspapers,  where  they  were 
minutely  specified  with  great  precision.  Coming  down  tothclioitse 
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It  was  on  the  8th  of  April  that  the  new  administra- 
tion begun  to  try  their  strength  in  purliumeut. 
The  business  first  brought  before  them  related  to 
the  afluirs  of  Ireland,  which  still  continued  in  a 
stormy  anil  threatening  state.  The  measures 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  by  them  carried  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  with  little  opposition, 
and  without  a single  division,  were  of  a liberal  and 
enlightened  kind,  and  will  be  noticed  at  a greater 
length  in  the  next  period  pf  our  history,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  most  important  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Irish  rebellion.  As  soon  os  Ireland  wus 
satisfied,  or,  rather,  as  soon  os  the  administration 
thought  they  had  afforded  her  reason  to  be  so,  by 
conceding  independence  to  the  Irish  parliament,  the 
bill  for  excluding  contractors  was  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  with  little  opposition.  But 
in  the  Lords  the  principles  of  this  hill  were  strongly 
opposed  by  Lord -Chancellor  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Mansfield ; and  Dunning,  now  Lord  Ashburton, 
carried  an  amendment  to  exempt  from  the  exclusion 
such  gentlemen  as  merely  contracted  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  estates.  When  the  bill  was 
carried  back  to  the  Commons,  they  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  amendment ; and,  after  some  demur,  the  j 
Lords  consented  to  pass  it  in  its  original  form,  and 
the  hill  received  the  royal  assent.  This  measure 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  bill  to  deprive 
revenue  officers  of  their  votes,  as  another  means  of 
bringing  parliament  to  a state  of  perfect  purity. 
Here  the  opposition  was  vehement  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  Lords,  Mansfield  combated  the  bill  with 
great  learning  and  eloquence  ; and  Lord  Rocking- 
ham declared  that  in  seventy  boroughs  the  elections 
depended  chiefly  on  revenue-officers,  and  that 
nearly  12,000  of  that  class  of  persons  created  by 
the  late  ministry  possessed  votes  in  other  places. 

It  had  b een  Agreed  to  except  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  all  such  revenue-officers  as  held  places  for 
life,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  could  not  he 
subject  to  influence.  The  bill  was  carried  by  very 
large  majorities  in  the  Commons,  and  even  in  the 
Lords  by  nearly  two  to  one.  It  was  at  this  favour- 
able juncture — on  the  3rd  of  May — that  Wilkes 
succeeded  in  getting  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,*  and  all  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings founded  upon  it,  expunged  from  the  journals. 
He  made  the  motion  himself,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  George  Byng.  Fox  opposed  it  upon  the 
ground  that  the  House  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  expelling  such  representatives  as  they  thought 
unworthy  of  a seat.  For  this  conduct,  and  for 
some  slighting  expressions  held  elsewhere,  Wilkes 
never  forgave  Fox,  of  whom  he  continued  to  speak 
with  great  bitterness  till  his  dying  day.  Dundos, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  voting  on  the  same  side, 

of  Common*  inwKiliaUrljr  after  the  jeeesa,  * RenUemnn  who  «cci- 
drnUlly  sat  next  lo  him  n»krd  hi#  lordship  if  ho  had  yet  mode  nny 
discovery  of  the  article#  recently  lost  ? 'I  enn’t  any  that  I hit\e.‘ 
art* we jed  he;  *t>ut  I shrewdly  suspect  that  I Have  mtu  »oroc  of  my 
laced  rutiles  on  the  hai.d*  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  occupy  the 
treasury  bench*  Tiki#  reply,  the  effect  of  which  whs  itUimicly 
Increased  by  tlw  presence  of  Fox  and  lfcukc  in  their  court  dresMM. 
obtained  general  drcuUUou,  and  occasioned  no  little  laughter." — Sir 
JV.  tV.  Irraxatt,  ilamiirs. 

• See  ante,  p.  64. 
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condemned  Fox’s  doctrine  as  unconstitutional. 
Lord  North  both  voted  and  spoke  against  Wilkes, 
who,  however,  carried  his  point  by  a very  large 
majority,  the  numbers  being  115  against  47.  A 
few  days  after  the  very  rotten  borough  of  Crickladc, 
in  Wiltshire,  was  disfranchised,  though  not  with- 
out a hard  struggle,  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor,  by  Lord  Loughborough  (the  Wedder- 
burn  of  former  times),  and  hv  Lord  Mansfield. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  accused  Thurlow  of  op- 
posing every  reform ; and  Lord  Forteseue  attacked 
the  law  lords  in  general,  declaring  that  the  dignity 
of  the  House  was  lowered  und  tarnished  by  a pro- 
fusion of  lawyers.  All  these  bills  originated  with 
the  Rockingham  party ; but  L>rd  Shelburne  now 
introduced,  und  got  carried,  a bill  of  his  own  for 
compelling  persons  holding  patent  places  in  the 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions  to  reside  und  do 
something  for  their  money. 

The  fate  of  Cricklade  and  the  strong  petitions 
for  parliamentary  reform  got  up  by  the  Livery  of 
London  and  the  county  associations,  which  still  con- 
tinued their  exertions,  seemed  to  give  some  encou- 
ragement to  WTilliam  Hitt  in  moving,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  for  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation  in  parliament,  and  to  report  to 
the  House  their  observations  thereon.  Pitt  did  not 
adopt  the  prayer  of  the  petitions  for  doing  away 
with  the  septennial  act ; hut  he  demanded,  as  some- 
thing vital  to  the  constitution  and  indispensable  to 
the  well-being  of  the  country,  the  sweeping  away  of 
all  rotten  boroughs,  and  the  establishing  an  equal 
representation.  He  said  that  it  waB  horrid  to  think 
of  the  influence  of  the  treasury,  of  the  hereditary 
right  assumed  by  the  aristocracy,  of  the  number  of 
scots  filled*  by  Indian  nabobs  or  their  creatures! 
He  was  seconded  by  John  Wilkes’s  former  ally, 
Alderman  Sawbridgc;  and  the  first  to  oppose  his 
motion  was  his  own  relative,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt, 
who  declared  rotten  boroughs  to  he  a very  essential 
working  part  of  the  constitution.  Fox  supported 
the  motion,  and  so  did  Sheridan,  Sir  George 
Saville,  and  other  Whig  orators ; but  it  was  very 
apparent  that  the  Whig  aristocracy  now  in  power 
were  as  anxious  to  quash  it  os  the  Tories  them- 
selves could  have  been,  and  either  through  their 
bounden  allegiance  to  that  party,  or  through  higher 
motives  of  conviction,  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend, 
and  others,  were  not  merely  lukewarm,  hut  alto- 
gether adverse  to' the  present  scheme  of  reform. 
The  question  was  met  by  moving  the  order  of  the 
day,  which  was  carried,  though  only  by  a majority 
of  twenty,  the  numbers  being  161  against  141. 

As  early  as  the  15th  of  April,  the  king,  as  bound 
by  his  engagement  to  Lord  Rockingham,  sent  down 
a message  to  the  Houses  to  recommend  Burke’s 
plan  of  economical  reform:  Burke  called  this  the 

best  of  messages  to  the  best  of  people  from  the 
best  of  kings ; and  he  said  that,  now  that  his 
majesty  was  freed  from  secret  influence  and  had 
counsels,  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  own  pure, 
benevolent  heart.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
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Burke,  ns  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  the  scheme  into  consideration,  was  directed  to 
move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  his  civil 
list,  to  prevent  the  like  in  future,  and  to  legalise 
the  retrenchments  which  his  majesty  had  gra- 
ciously proposed  to  make  in  his  household.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  produced,  but  so  mutilated, 
so  changed  from  the  form  it  w’ore  when  presented 
from  the  opposition  benches,  that  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  as  the  same.  In  the  words  of  his 
biographer,  Burke  had  “ found  what  most  reformers 
in  time  discover,  that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public 
correctives  when  out  of  office  than  to  carry  them 
into  effect  when  in.”*  Instead  of  200,000/.  a- 
ycar,  the  calculated  amount  of  the  saving  he  recom- 
mended in  1770,  the  whole  of  the  saving  he  now 
proposed  amounted  oidy  to  72,368/. : many  places 
proscribed  before  were  now  allowed  to  remain  os 
necessary  or  expedient,  or  decorous  to  the  state  ; 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
the  separate  jurisdiction  of  Wales,  were  left  as  they 
were;  the  scheme  of  supplying  the  royal  household 
by  contract,  as  barracks  and  hospitals  are  provided 
for,  was  dropped  ; the  ordnance  office  w as  declared 
to  be  sa fc  for  the  present  in  the  patriotism  and 
economy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond ; the  mint  w as 
to  be  left  untouched ; the  treasurer  and  some 
other  little  more  than  ornamental  offices  of  the 
household,  formerly  marked  for  abolition,  were 
to  be  respected,  as  contributing  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court ; and  other  places  were  to  be 
sacred,  because  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
them.  Yet  Burke  is  said  to  have  melted  into  tears 
at  the  prospect  of  his  triumph  over  court  profusion 
and  ministerial  corruption  ! The  bill  passed  coldly 
through  the  House;  Colonel  Barn*,  whft  pretended 
to  be  a great  economist,  and  to  have  a most  tender 
regard  for  the  pockets  of  the  people,  hinting  in  a 
sort  of  sotlo  voce  that  he  thought  it  scarcely  went 
far  enough.  In  the  Ix>rds,  the  pillars  of  the  law 
bent  their  weight  upon  it,  as  if  to  crush  it.  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  Chancellor 
Thurlow  gave  it  a decided  opposition.  Thurlow, 
though  a member  of  the  government,  put  on  a 
mournful  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  reprobated  the 
bill  as  an  inroad  on  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  and 
on  the  franchises  of  the  subject ; and  he  divided 
with  the  minority  on  all  the  most  obnoxious 
clauses.  The  bill  was  nevertheless  carried,  and 
received  the  royal  assent. t Burke  showed  his  own 
disinterestedness  by  bringing  in  a bill  immediately 
after  for  regulating  the  office  of  paymaster  to  the 
forces,  which  he  then  held.  Up  to  his  time 
balances  amounting  occasionally  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  1,000,000/.  sterling  had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster  ; and  not 
only  was  the  interest  lost  to  the  public,  but  the 
money  itself  was  risked  and  employed  by  the  pay- 
master for  his  own  private  benefit  in  stock-jobbing 

• Prior. 

1 The  court  places.  Sec.,  atmlUhed  by  Burke's  MU  were  about 
twelve  in  mimler,  Some  of  them  were  the  merest  sinecures,  aud 
they  could  all  be  held  by  members  of  pai  liamcut. 
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and  other  speculations.  It  was  this  charm  of  the 
place  which  had  kept  Fox’s  father,  the  first  Lord 
Holland  of  the  name,  so  long  in  it ; and  whenever 
a man  had  a turn  for  money-making,  it  was  the  best 
of  all  places ! It  should  be  noted  that  few  men 
ever  held  it  so  poor  as  Burke,  who,  but  for  the 
munificence  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  would 
have  had  for  years  a hard  struggle  to  live.  The 
bill  passed,  not,  we  suspect,  without  n sigh  from 
some  who  knew  by  how  frail  a tenure  Burke  held 
the  place,  and  who  might  hope  in  another  shifting 
of  the  cards  to  get  it  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
He  also,  as  treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  gave  up 
the  profits  upon  clothing  the  pensioners,  amounting 
to  some  700/.  a-year,  and  by  a new  contract  he 
managed  to  save  the  country  600/.  more  in  that 
single  article. 

Though  restricted  in  many  particulars  by  the 
decided  will  of  the  king,  the  new  ministry  seemed 
disposed  to  persevere  in  sundry  improvements, 
ami  methods  of  saving  money,  by  simplifying 
the  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  raising  taxes,  &c., 
which  they  had  recommended  when  in  opposition  ; 
and  they  made  strenuous  attempts  towards  a general 
peace,  by  concluding  a separate  treaty  with  Hol- 
land. Shortly  before  he  became  Foreign  Secretary, 
Fox  had  more  than  once  insinuated  in  the  Com- 
mons that  he  possessed  the  means  of  detaching  the 
Dutch  from  the  French ; but  when  he  came  to  try 
his  powers,  his  overtures  were  received  by  the 
States  General  with  coldness,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. They  w ere  elated  by  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  England,  and  the  assurances  of  French  protec- 
tion for  their  trade  and  for  their  colonies  in  both 
the  Indies,  ami  they  refused  to  enter  upon  any 
treaty  unless  in  concert  with  France  and  Spain. 
But  a more  mortifying  circumstance  still,  and 
one  which  Fox  had  time  to  know  beVore  quitting 
office,  was  that  the  Americans,  whose  moderation 
and  magnanimity  he  had  60  often  applauded  from 
the  opposition  benches,  met  his  overtures  for  paci- 
fication with  a coldness  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  States  General.  The  predictions  of  I>ord  North 
were  fulfilled ; the  Whigs  had  made  the  enemies 
of  England  bold  and  insolent,  by  votes  in  parlia- 
ment that  she  could  and  would  no  longer  fight 
them.  Fox  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  of  courting  the  half-offered  mediation 
of  the  Czarina  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who  literally  insulted  England  while  pretending  a 
desire  to  serve  her.  In  the  first  place,  however. 
Fox  dispatched  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris  to 
open  in  a private  capacity  a direct  negotiation  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  he  then  empowered  Sir 
Robert  Murray  Keith  to  commence  a negotiation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor  and  the  czarina, 
instructing  him,  however,  to  avoid  making  Vienna 
the  real  scene  of  the  treaty.  The  chief  terms  which 
Fox  proposed  were  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  and  for 
the  rest  a status  quo  ante  helium.  Though  France 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  a national  bankruptcy, 
and  Spain  almost  drained  to  her  last  dollar,  they 
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would  not,  at  present,  listen  to  these  terms ; for  the 
first  expected  prodigies  from  their  great  Hect  in  the 
West  Indies  under  Count  de  Grasse,  and  the 
Spaniards,  after  nearly  four  years*  perseverance  in 
the  siege,  fancied  that  Gibraltar  must  be  theirs  at 
last. 

No  progress  had  been  made  in  these  negotiations, 
or  towards  that  peace  which  had  scented  of  such 
eusy  attainment  to  ministers  when  they  were  on 
the  opposition  side  and  Lord  North  on  the  trea- 
sury benches,  when  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  put  an  end  to  the  cabinet.  The 
marquess,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  while  parliament 
was  still  sitting.  The  king  instantly  sent  for 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  still  scrupled  about  recog- 
nising American  independence,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet.  Fox,  though  almost  in 
a desperate  state  of  poverty,  instantly  threw  up 
his  place,  and  Burke,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and 
John  Townshend  followed  his  example.'  Fox, 
indeed,  had  declared,  even  before  Rockingham’s 
death,  that  he  would  not  long  consent  to  act  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was  hampered  nnd  thwarted, 
and  expected  to  give  up  his  judgment  and  his 
principles.  The  king  received  his  resignation 
w ith  very  apparent  satisfaction,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Thomas  Townshend,  soon  after  created  Lord  Syd- 
ney, to  succeed  him  as  foreign  secretary.  Lord 
Grantham  got  the  other  secretaryship,  which  had 
been  held  by  Shelburne ; and  William  Pitt,  who 
hud  so  recently  been  offered  a mere  lordship  of  the 
treasury,  was  raised  to  the  eminent  post  of  r/ia/i- 
C'ltor  of  the  exchequer , which  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish had  resigned.  Colonel  Barre,  the  old  satel- 
lite of  Chatham,  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forces 
instead  of  Burke,  and  Dundas  took  Barre’s  place 
of  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  promotion  of  Tho- 
mas Townshend  to  be  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  made  way  for  Sir  George  Yonge  to  the  secre- 
taryship at  war.  Other  substitutions  were  made  in 
the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty:  Mr.  Lee 
was  succeeded  as  solicitor-general  by  Mr.  Pepper 
Arden  ; and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  now  considered 
the  head  of  the  Rockingham  party,  resigning  the 
lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  wus  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Temple,  formerly  George  Grenville,  the 
nephew  and  heir  of  Chatham’s  brother-in-law,  who 
died  in  1779.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reflec- 
tion suggested  by  these  changes  was,  that  Lord 
Shelburne’s  ministry  was  not  likely  to  have  strengih 
enough  to  stand  in  face  of  the  enmity  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  displaced  Rockinghamites ; and  that 
therefore  a return  to  a Tory  system  of  government 
would  not  be  a very  remote  event.  Hence  Fox, 
Burke,  and  their  friends  were  accused  of  heat  and 
precipitancy,  and  of  having  committed  the  whole 
Whig  cause  by  their  animosities  against  Lord  Shel- 
burne and  their  sudden  resignation.  On  the  9th 
of  July  Fox  defended  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  alleging  that  it  was  impossible  to  act 
with  honour  and  benefit  to  the  country  either  under, 
or  in  conjunction  with,  Lord  Shelburne.  The 
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matter  which  opened  this  debate  was  ”of  a suffi- 
ciently striking  and  irritating  kind.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  the  late  administration,  though  so 
luud  for  economical  reform,  had  conferred  upon 
that  rough-tongued  patriot.  Colonel  Barre,  the  dis- 
proportionate and  enormous  pension  of  3,200/. 
a-year,  and  upon  Dunning,  now  Lord  Ashburton,  a 
pension  of  1,000/.  a-year.  These  things  were  the 
more  remarked,  as  the  same  administration  had 
voted  Rodney  for  his  great  victory  over  de  Grasse 
only  2,000/.  a-year.  Fox  admitted  that  his  de- 
ceased friend,  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  had 
indeed  been  led  to  concur  in  recommending  the 
pensions  granted  to  Bam?  and  Dunning,  two  de- 
termined Shclburnites ; but  he  hoped  the  House 
would  observe  that,  while  Lord  Shelburne’s  adhe- 
rents received  such  marks  of  bounty,  the  followers 
of  I^jrd  Rockingham,  many  of  whom  could  plead 
equal  merit  and  equal  poverty , remained  without 
pension  or  provision  of  any  kind.  He  directly 
accused  the  new'  first  minister  of  duplicity,  and  of 
a complete  abandonment  of  the  political  principles 
on  which  he  had  professed  to  come  into  office  with 
the  deceased  marquess.  He  declared  that  Lord 
Shelburne  had  opposed,  and  would  still  oppose, 
the  independence  of  America,  w ithout  which  there 
could  be  no  peace ; and  in  the  flow  and  dash  of  his 
eloquence  Fox  predicted,  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  power  he  had  now  acquired,  Shelburne  would 
be  base  enough  to  enter  into  a coalition  even  with 
Lord  North , whom  the  House  and  the  nation 
had  so  recently  driven  from  office!  General  Con- 
way, who  remained  in  office  under  Shelburne,  after 
lamenting  that  the  country  should  be  deprived  of 
the  splendid  abilities  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  at- 
tempted to  defend  Lord  Shelburne.  He  said  that 
in  a cabinet  composed  of  eleven  ministers  there 
must  be  some  shades  of  difference  ; hut  he  denied 
that  these  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  retreat  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  marquess,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  thought  had  not  been  departed  from  in 
any  one  material  point.  Fox  rejoined,  and  was 
followed  with  great  warmth  by  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Pitt, 
arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  late  secretary.  Fox,  in 
severe  terms,  accusing  him  of  being  more  at  vari- 
ance with  men  than  with  their  measures,  and  of 
having  resigned  in  pique  and  without  any  good  pub- 
lic ground.  Personal  pique  and  animosities  no  doubt 
had  some  weight  even  in  the  generous,  kindly 
nature  of  Charles  Fox,  whose  bitterness,  however, 
w'as  nearly  all  on  his  tongue  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  there  were  surely  other  grounds 
for  his  retiring.  The  dispute  is  so  overlaid  with 
words,  and  some  of  the  few  court  arcana  are  still  so 
impenetrable,  thut  it  is  difficult  to  form  a decided 
opinion  on  many  points.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  Fox  must  have  been  cruelly  mortified 
and  discouraged  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
splendid  hopes  in  diplomacy,  and  by  the  insolent 
rejection  of  his  overtures  both  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Americans ; that  be  must  have  perceived,  after 
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Rodney’s  brilliant  victory,  which  restored  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England  in  the  Western  world, 
and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  accounts  now 
hourly  received  of  the  poverty  and  embarrassment 
of  France  and  Spain  and  the  absolute  pauperism  of 
the  American  congress,  that  the  king  might  be 
tempted  to  persevere  in  the  war,  and  would  have 
his  views  favoured  by  Lord  Shelburne,  who,  in 
objecting  to  the  independence,  only  adhered  to  the 
dogma  of  Chathnnr,  whose  name  and  opinions  still 
continued  to  be  quoted  (often  inconsistently  enough)  I 
by  the  more  liberal  purty ; that  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  that  Fox  had  committed  his  honour 
and  the  character  of  the  nation  by  making  overtures, 
only  to  be  rejected,  to  the  Dutch  and  Americans  ; 
that  he  was  incensed  at  the  great  coldness  with 
which  the  Rockingham  ministry  hud  received  the  . 
news  of  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  Admiral  Rodney, 
and  at  the  stinted  manner  in  which  they  had  re- 
warded the  services  of  the  conqueror  of  de  Grasse ; 
and  that  his  majesty,  who  had  always  personally 
disliked  Fox  on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  his 
youth,  could  no  longer  tolerate  his  recommending 
negotiations  which,  alt  initio , had  failed,  and  dis- 
couraging warlike  attempts  which  were  succeeding, 
at  least  by  sea,  which,  it  had  been  determined, 
should  be  the  only  element  on  which  the  war  was 
to  be  prolonged. 

Two  days  after — on  the  1 1th  of  July — the  king 
prorogued  parliament,  declaring  from  the  throne, 
that,  though  nnxious  for  peace,  he  should  still  rely 
on  the  spirit  of  his  parliament  and  people  to  sup- 
port the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  interests  of 
the  nation  ; that  the  most  triumphant  career  of 
victor)'  would  not  excite  him  to  aim  at  more  than 
fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  pacification,  and  that 
he  saw  no  reason  which  should  induce  him  to  think 
of  accepting  less. 

While  the  French  fleet  under  deGuichen,  which 
Admiral  Kempenfelt  was  too  weak  to  intercept,  was 
proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  Rodney,  who  had 
the  start  of  them  by  a few  days,  was  making  with 
all  haste  for  the  same  quarter.  Rodney  arrived  at 
Barbadoes  on  the  19th  of  February,  and  soon  after 
put  to  sea  with  the  intention  of  joining  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  who  had  been  attempting  the  relief  of  our 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  assailed  by  the  Count  dc 
Grasse  and  a lund  force  under  the  Murquis  dc 
Bouille.  On  his  passage  Rodney  met  Hood  re- 
turning from  St.  Christopher’s,  which  had  surren- 
dered in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  it.  In  making 
these  efforts,  Hood,  with  only  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  had  gallantly  risked  an  action  with  de 
Grasse,  who  had  thirtv-three  sail  of  the  line,  had 
skilfully  dispossessed  the  French  of  their  anchorage 
ground,  and  had  repulsed,  w*ith  terrible  loss  to  them, 
two  attacks  made  to  regain  it.  But,  having  no  land 
troops,  Hood  could  not  dislodge  de  Bouillt*  from 
St.  Christopher’s,  the  fall  of  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  two  more  of  our  islands — 
Nevis  and  Montserrat.  Upon  Hood’s  information 
that  dc  Grasse  had  proceeded  to  Martinique  to  pre- 
pare for  a grand  attack  on  Jamaica,  almost  the 
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last  of  our  islands,  and  the  richest  of  them  all, 
Rodney  ran  with  the  whole  British  fleet  to  St. 
Lucie,  and  threw  out  his  frigates  to  watch  the 
French  in  Martinique.  On  the  5th  of  April  in- 
telligence was  received  that  dc  Grasse  was  embark- 
ing troops,  and  on  the  8th,  at  day-break,  a signal 
announced  that  his  fleet  was  coming  out  from  Fort 
Royal  Bay.  Upon  this  the  whole  British  fleet 
weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  with  a press  of  sail 
in  pursuit.  At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  the  French  were  discovered  under  Dominica; 
and  in  this  situation  both  fleets  were  for  some  time 
becalmed.  When  the  wind  rose  the  French  got 
the  breeze  first  and  stood  away  for  Guadaloupe  ; 
the  van  of  the  British  fleet  under  Hood  received  it 
next  and  stood  after  them  with  a press  of  sail,  the 
centre  and  rear  of  the  British  being  still  becalmed 
and  ulmost  motionless.  Although  it  was  obviously 
the  design  of  de  Grasse  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
and  to  seek  the  junction  of  a great  Spanish  fleet, 
then  at  Hispaniola,  which  was  to  co-operate  in  the 
reduction  of  Jamaica,  and  w hich  would  have  raised 
his  force  to  nearly  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  separated,  exposed  position  of  the 
British  van,  and  he  bore  down  upon  Hood  with  his 
whole  force,  hoping  to  destroy  him  before  the  centre 
and  the  rear  could  come  up  to  his  assistance.  At 
one  time — at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning — 
Hood’s  ship,  the  * Barfleur,*  had  three  sail  of  the 
line  firing  upon  her,  and  nearly  every  ship  of  his 
division  was  exposed  to  the  same  unequal  contest  ; 
but  they  all  behaved  nobly,  their  steady  fire,  appa- 
rently, inflicting  more  mischief  than  they  received  ; 
and  as  soon  us  the  other  divisions  of  the  British 
fleet  got  the  wind,  and  the  centre  came  up,  de 
Grasse  withdrew,  and,  having  still  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  he  was  enabled  to  baffle  all  the  eflorts  of 
Rodney  to  bring  him  to  a general  action.  Two  of 
the  French  ships  had  suffered  so  much  that  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  fleet.  On 
our  side  three  ships  were  materially  injured,  hut 
they  were  still  able  to  keep  the  sea.  Captain 
Bayne  of  the  4 Alfred*  was  killed.  Rodney  lay  to 
the  night  after  the  action  to  repair  the  damages 
which  some  of  the  van  had  suffered,  and  the  next 
morning  made  all  sail  in  pursuit.  In  the  course  of 
that  day  he  kept  dc  Grasse  in  sight,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  the  French  were  scarcely 
visible.  In  the  mean  time  the  rear  of  the  British 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Drake,  had  been 
transposed  to  the  van,  and  the  van,  under  Hood, 
had  become  the  rear.  Nearly  all  the  French 
were  hull  down,  and  Rodney  began  to  despair 
of  coming  up  with  them,  when,  about  the  hour 
of  noon,  two  of  their  ships  of  the  line  which 
had  been  crippled  in  the  late  action  were 
discovered  far  to  the  leeward  of  the  rest,  with 
their  topmasts  struck.  The  signal  was  made  for  a 
general  chase,  and  was  immediately  obeyed  by  the 
whole  British  fleet.  It  was  blowing  a fresh  and 
steady  gale,  and  the  4 Agamemnon*  and  some 
others  of  the  headmost  ships  w'ould  have  cut  off 
the  two  Frenchmen  if  de  Grasse  had  not  hastened 
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to  their  relief  with  his  entire  force.  This  brought 
■the  enemy  so  far  to  leeward  that  Rodney  once 
more  hoped  that  he  might  force  them  to  battle. 
But  as  it  was  now  evening  the  British  admiral 
, called  in  the  foremost  ships,  and,  forming  a close 
line  of  battle,  he  plied  to  windward  all  night.  On 
the  following  morning — the  12th  of  April — the 
two  fleets  were  near  each  other,  and  at  about  seven 
o’clock  they  met  on  opposite  tacks.  The  action 
was  begun  by  the  ‘ Marlborough,’  the  leading 
ship  of  Rodney ’8  van,  and  it  soon  became  general 
from  van  to  rear.  But  the  wind  was  slight,  and 
unfavourable  to  the  execution  of  the  grand  ma- 
noeuvre which  had  probably  been  for  years  che- 
rished and  matured  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
admiral.*  Towards  noon,  however,  the  breeze 
freshened  ; the  centre  of  his  fleet  was  enabled  to 
fetch  to  windward  of  the  enemy : and  then  Rodney 
made  his  signals  for  breaking  their  line.  Captain 
Gardiner,  in  the  ‘ Duke,’  seventy-four,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  cut  through ; but  his  main-top- 
must  fell  over  the  side,  and  his  ship  dropped 
to  leeward.  But  Rodney,  in  the  * Formidable,’ 
supported  by  the  * Namur’  and  the  4 Canada,* 
broke  through  a few  minutes  after,  about  three 
ships  short  of  the  French  centre,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  those  in  his  rear,  who  doubled  upon 
the  enemy  and  kept  up  a tremendous  fire.  By 
this  manoeuvre  the  French  line  was  completely 
broken  and  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  Britisfi 
were  enabled  to  bring  a double  force  upon  one 
part  of  it,  while  the  other  was  unable  to  come  to 
its  assistance.  The  British  rear,  however,  under 
Hood,  being  at  some  distance,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
the  wind,  could  not  come  into  action  for  a long 
time,  and  some  of  Hood’s  ships  were  never  able 
to  engage  at  all.  The  van  of  the  French  bore  away 
and  endeavoured  to  re-form  to  leeward  ; their  rear, 
though  overmatched,  made  a desperate  resistance, 
and  the  battle  was  prolonged  from  noon  till  even- 
ing. Captain  Cornwallis,  in  the  4 Canada,’  seemed 
determined  to  avenge  the  fate  of  his  brother,  Ge- 
neral Lord  Cornwallis,  and,  after  muking  one  ship 

• It  wetna  evident,  at  Ui.it  Rodney  had  conic*  ptaled  break- 
iijff  d<*  fiuicheti  < 11m|os  April  17th,  1780.  Hut  then*  has  been  n 
of  cuUtn.vtTNjr  on  the  question  whether  thd  ha  An  or  of  the  oil- 
ylti.il  idea  U to  be  attributed  to  Rodney.  or  b>  Mr.  Cl«rk,  of 
l-’.Idin  ( N.  B.1,  or  to  Sir  Chur  lee  Doujlu,  * captain  of  Uh-  fleet,  who 
v*  id  wrvmit  on  b-iard  Rodun  't  ship,  the  ' Formidable.*  Mr.  link, 

ho  w«<  not  in  the  navy,  imd  who  knew  very  little  (practically)  of 
the  wrt,  had  certain!)  the  merit  of  roucelvinjj  the  Idea  Vfotw  it  ».u 
noted  upon,  but  it  u not  quite  eo  dear  that  Rodney  (before  Ida  tic- 
lory)  wild  math*  acquainted  with  hi'  pi  n:.  A*  1 1 ■ ■■  I • ■ ■*>-.  in  our  ap* 
|»rt*hi*n*ioti,  hint  iln*  i two  year-  before,  w)nn<  flvhtitiLj  il«*  tluichen, 
we  can  hardly  admit  the  claim  start*  id Ar,  but  not  Sir  duties 
Douglas,  of  hu*  Lug  suddenly  cont-civi-L  and  recommended  the  Idea 
while  tluay  »«■«  actually  engaged  with  do  Grlwr.  Hot.  alter  nil, 
the  iilr*  Itaclf,  'i tuple  and  obt ious.  w «»  likely  enough  to  strike  trve- 
rat  minds  at  oie  e,  soil  tin-  great  merit  must  lie  in  Rodney’s  bold 
execution  of  it.  It  haa  been  shown,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  controversialists  (Quarterly  Review,  No.' U.),  that  neither  lire 
notion  norths  pi  Vl -.ill-  ».i,  new  ; that,  as  i-arly  11-  the  year  Ifi^T.  a 
French  Jesuit,  the  I'iro  Paul  If i»-t.* . in  u Tmtheon  N.ival  Evolu- 
tions (which,  most  jimlwddy.  Clerk  of  Rid  In.  or  Rodney,  or  Ihm-hu, 
never  read),  nve  i whole  chapter  on  '‘breaking  the  line,"  staiin- 
particularly  the  advantagne  and  dlsadvanti^cs  likely  to  attend  tlu* 
manvuvre;  and  that  thirty  or  forty  v cars  br fore  tin*  indication  of 
the  Jesuit’s  lirstlsr  both  tha  English  and  the  Dntrb.  iu  fighting 
other,  broke  the  line  mor«  Ilian  eQre-  The  grand  merit  of  all 
luy  1»  rooting  out  tin  factions,  jealous  aplrlt  which  had  raged  rnnong 
no  irtcondtlemld  - portion  of  our  naval  commanders  during  th*-  wiiole 
pf  this  war,  and  In  re-lntrod'u-lcig  the  practice  of  bunging  ship*  in 
action  tn  close  quarters,  which  had  not  been  very  coxuuou  since  the 
4lca.lM-r.1te  Dutch  w.u  iu  the  lime  of  Charles  II. 


of  the  line  strike  her  colours,  he  pushed  on  to  the 
4 Ville  de  Paris,’  de  Grasse’s  own  ship,  and  the 
largest  vessel  in  the  French  navy.  Cornwallis 
reduced  the  4 Ville  de  Paris’  almost  to  a wreck, 
but  de  Grasse  bravely  fought  on  until  Hood  came 
up  in  the  4 Barflcur’  about  sunset,  and  poured  in 
a most  destructive  fire,  which  in  ten  minutes  in- 
duced the  French  admiral  to  haul  down  his  flag. 
Three  other  ships  of  74  guns  und  one  of  64  weie 
taken,  and  the  4 Diadem,’  another  74,  was  ruined 
by  a single  broadside  from  Rodney’s  ship,  the 
4 Formidable.*  The  remainder  of  the  French  rear 
fled  to  join  the  van,  and  the  whole  of  their  remain- 
ing fleet  went  otT  before  the  wind  in  small  de- 
tached squadrons  ami  single  ships.  They  were 
pursued  for  some  short  time,  but,  as  night  was 
closing  in,  Rodney  made  signals  und  collected  all 
his  fleet.  .Shortly  after  the  action  one  of  the 
French  ships  of  the  line  that  had  surrendered 
blew  up,  and  in  her  perished  four  hundred  French- 
men and  about  fifty  English  sailors,  who  had  been 
sent  with  a lieutenant  to  secure  her  as  u prize. 
On  bourd  the  4 Ville  de  Paris*  were  found  thirty- 
six  chests  of  money  for  the  pay  of  the  troops 
destined  to  the  attack  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  other 
ships  that  were  taken  were  found  nearly  all  the 
battering  cannon  for  that  expedition.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  British  had  repaired 
their  damages,  the  French  fleet  were  entirely  out 
of  sight.  Rodney  attempted  to  pursue,  but  was 
becalmed  for  three  whole  days  under  Guadaloupc. 
Hood,  however,  on  the  1 9th,  overtook  and  captured 
in  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Hispaniola  and 
Porto  Rico,  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  large 
frigates.  Thus,  in  all,  the  loss  of  the  French 
amounted  to  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates. Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ter- 
rific, for  many  of  their  ships  hud  fought  at  the 
closest  quarters,  and  at  times  each  with  two  Eng- 
lish line-of-batt)e  ships  upon  it,  and  they  were  all 
crowded  with  land  troops,  who  might  have  done 
good  service  on  shore  at  Jamaica,  but  who  only 
served  to  swell  the  carnage  w here  they  were.  Their 
killed  alone  were  computed  ut  from  2000  to  3000; 
their  wounded  at  double  that  number ; and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  their  ships  that 
escaped  were  so  shattered  in  the  action  as  to  be 
little  less  than  ruined.  On  the  side  of  the  British, 
including  the  engagement  of  the  9th  w ith  that  of 
the  12th,  the  loss  in  killed  was  under  250,  and  in 
wounded  about  760.  Jamaica  was  saved,  the 
power  of  the  allied  fleets  in  the  West  Indies  was 
ruined,  and  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  once 
more  restored  to  the  British  flag.* 

The  news  of  Rodney’s  victory  reached  London 
about  the  middle  of  May,  just  after  the  rejection  of 
Pitt’s  project  of  parliamentary  reform.  It  threw 

• Sehnmberg,  Naval  (liron. — Stedman. — Ann.  Hcgi»t. — Moody’* 
Life1  of  Ivmi  Rodney. — A*  two  of  tlu  (irnav  i ship*  had  Iwn  obliged 
to  withdraw  in  couwqueoce  of  tlu*  treatment  they  mi-t  with  in  the 
action  of  the  9th,  lb*  French  had  only  thirty-one  sail  of  the  liuu 
in  the  decisive  liable  on  the  18th.  The  llriliitli  had  thirty  six  tail  of 
the  line,  but  oi  thirst-  five  or  MX  (of  division)  never,  n*  WO 

hsuc  wen,  got  Into  actiou.  The  French,  too,  were  decidedly  »uj*e- 
rior  iu  weight  of  metal. 
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the  country,  so  long  accustomed  to  reverses,  into  a 
delirium  of  joy ; and  if  it  had  happened  two 
months  earlier,  it  might  have  prevented  the  over- 
throw of  Lord  North’s  administration  and  the 
passing  of  the  pacific  votes  of  the  Commons.  The 
Rockingham  administration,  however,  who  had  no 
anticipation  of  the  grand  triumph  which  North  and 
Sandwich's  favourite  admiral  would  achieve,  and 
who  had  already  superseded  him  by  naming  the 
Whig  Admiral  Pigott  to  the  command  in  the 
West  Indies,  seemed  to  render  their  tribute  of 
honour  and  applause  slowly  and  reluctantly ; and 
they  never  cancelled  their  order  for  recalling  Rod- 
ney. Keppel,  their  first  lord  of  the  admirulty, 
when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  to 
Pigott’s  appointment,  very  uncandidly  shirked  the 
question ; but  Fox,  with  more  manliness,  frankly 
avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Rodney 
was,  indeed,  superseded.  In  the  end,  votes  of 
thanks  were  carried  in  both  Houses;  Rodney  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  but  only  as  a baron,  and  was 
voted  an  additional  pension  of  2000/.  a-year  ;•  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  made  a baron  in  the  peernge  of 
Ireland;  Admiral  Drake  and  Commodore  Affleck 
were  made  baronets ; and  a monument  was  voted 
to  Captains  Bayne,  Blair,  and  Lord  Robert  Man- 
ners, who  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

On  the  American  continent  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  de  Grasse,  without  whose  aid  they  could 
never  have  reduced  Ix>rd  Cornwallis  at.  York 
Town,  filled  the  whole  republican  party  with  dis- 
may, and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  them  with 
despair.  Even  Silas  Deane  confessed  that  they 
were  apparently  ns  far  from  peace  and  independ- 
ence as  ever,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless 
France  sent  them  more  assistance  and  more  money. 
Washington,  however,  preserved  all  his  firmness. 
Some  of  the  American  royalists,  maddened  by 
their  losses  and  the  wholesale  destruction  inflicted 
on  their  friends  and  relatives  by  the  republicans 
since  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  to  the  walls  of  Charlestown  und 
Savannah,  and  the  capitulation  of  York  Town, 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  hanged  on 
the  12th  of  April  one  Joshua  lluddy,  a captain  in 
Washington’s  army,  Jeaving  a label  on  the  tree  to 
denote  that  his  death  was  a retaliation  for  the  mur- 
der of  one  White,  a royalist,  whom  the  republicans 
had  put  to  death  on  the  30th  of  March. t Sir 
Henry  Clinton  immediately  arrested  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed,  but  the  whole  body  of  Ame- 
rican royalists  joined  in  representations^  that  the 

• He  )ivi  previously  received  the  thank*  of  the  Houir  of  Com- 
mon* nod  i |vDtinn  of  2000/.  a-year  for  Id*  victory  over  the  Spa- 
nlanl*  and  his  battle  with  dr  Guidirn  in  17K0. 

+ The  following  label  n,  fixed  on  Huddy'*  brraat : — " We.  the 
refugee*,  having,  with  grief,  long  beheld  tin*  cruel  murders  of  our 
brethren,  and  finding  nothing  but  «»ch  tn ensures  carrying  daily  into 
execution,  determine  not  to  suffer  without  taking  vengeance  for 
these  numerous  cruellies,  and  thus  liegin  and  have  made  use  of 
Captain  lluddy  as  the  fii»t  object  to  present  to  your  view;  and  fur- 
ther determine  to  hang  man  for  man  w hile  there  U a refugee  exist- 
ing. Up  <hik»  Hen  nr  ro*  Philip  Wntrn."—  Oonkm. 

} One  of  the  rrmonutraure*  of  there  American  loyalists  or  rw- 
fug'-es  was  sufficiently  strong.  It  mentioned  how  Philip  White, 
one  of  their  a**ocinte»,  had  been  Inhumanly  and  wantonly  mur- 
dered ; U complained  of  many  horrible  acts  of  cruelly  which  had 
been  perpetrated  w ith  impunity  by  a set  of  the  republicans  called 
" U»c  Monmouth  rcUlutor*,"  headed  by  ouc  General  Forman,  whoec 
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retaliation  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  a court- 
martial,  appointed  to  try  Captain  Lippincot,  the 
commander  of  the  party,  returned  a verdict  of  not 
guilty ; it  appearing  to  them  that  the  prisoner  had 
“ proceeded  from  a conviction  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  board  of  directors  of  as- 
sociated loyalists,  and  his  not  doubting  their  having 
full  authority  to  give  such  orders.”  W ashington  de- 
manded that  the  assassin  should  be  given  up  to  him 
to  be  tried  and  executed  by  republican  law ; and 
when  Clinton  refused  this  haughty  demand,  with 
which  it  was  impossible  to  comply,  the  American 
commander-in-chief  put  a young  English  officer, 
one  of  his  prisoners  taken  at  York  Town,  into  the 
hands  of  his  provost-marshal,  and  informed  Sir 
Henry  that  he  meant  to  hang  him  in  retaliation  for 
the  hanging  of  Huddy.  Washington  even  intimated 
that  he  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  of  the  execu- 
tion. This  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  May ; 
and  a few  days  after  Sir  Ilenry  Clinton  was  super- 
seded by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  formerly  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  who  arrived  in 
New  York  with  the  pacific  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  instructions  from  the  Rockingham 
administration  to  open  negotiations  with  congress 
on  the  basis  of  independence.  In  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Digby,  Carleton  remitted  copies  of  the 
votes  and  of  the  bill  enabling  the  king  to  conclude 
a truce  to  General  Washington  in  a letter  stating 
that  these  papers  would  show  the  pacific  disposi- 
tions of  the  government  and  people  of  England, 
and  that  if  the  same  temper  prevailed  in  America 
the  rest  would  be  easy  work.  Sir  Guy  also  in- 
formed Washington  that  he  had  a letter  ready  for 
congress  containing  the  same  communications ; and 
he  solicited  a passport  for  a person  to  convey  this 
letter  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  commander- 
in-chief  not  only  sternly  refused  the  passport  aud 
spumed  the  overtures,  but  also  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Huddy,  declaring  again  that  he  would 
hang  the  British  officer.  He,  moreover,  rendered 
any  intercourse  and  communication  more  difficult 
by  limiting  the  admission  of  flags  of  truce  to  one 
particular  place.  His  conduct  was  fully  approved 
by  congress,  who,  still  further  to  quiet  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  French  envoy,  passed  a vote  on  the  2 1st 
of  May,  binding  themselves  to  make  no  separate 
treaty,  and  to  entertain  no  overtures  of  negotiation 
except  in  common  with  their  allies.  And  for  the 
present  all  that  the  friendly  advances  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration  elicited  was  a partial  ex- 
change of  prisoners  ; for  it  was  not  owing  to  their 
overtures,  but  to  the  weakness,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  American  army,  and  the  for- 

horrid  doing*  liad  procured  him  the  tiara* of  *•  11l*«-k  Darin;”  and 
it  Ht  forth  that  many  of  their  fiiend*  and  neighbour*  had  beou 
huteliered  in  cold  blood.  It  farther  declared  that  Iluddv.  of  whom 
they  had  made  an  example,  had  beeu  the  crudest  of  all  the  perw*- 
ciitor*,  aud  had  with  hia  own  hand*  tied  the  knot  and  put  the  rope 
round  the  neck  of  Stephen  Edward*,  the  rand  amiable  and  iuofienviva 
of  royalicta.  The  counsel  who  defenued  tliejexecutlouet*  of  Huddy 
made  nac  of  thi*  plea  : — " By  a strange  faln/ity  tin  hyalisti  art  the 
only  people  I foil  hare  been  treated  at  rrbch  dating  the  unhappy  war,  and 
we  are  Constrained  by  our  In  derive,  ta  rt  no  email  have  beam 

made , by  the  g.aemmmt  under  whole  protection  we  with  to  lire  to  nice 
our  brethren  from  ignominious  deaths.  The  rebels  punish  the  loyalists 
under  their  usual  4 1 it  meltons  of  primmert  of  state  frvm  prisoners  of 
war.”— Documents  a*  cited  by  Our  Jam. 
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midablc  positions  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
thut  hostile  operations  were  suspended.  But  even 
this  suspension  was  only  partial,  for  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia  a war  of  posts  was  continued  with 
fierceness  and  carnage.  For  some  time  Sir  Guy 
Carlcton’s  renewed  attempts  at  negotiation  were 
confined  to  the  business  of  the  unlucky  officer 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  gibbet.  This  young 
man,  who  was  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  Cap- 
tain Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill;  and  his 
family  in  England  were  kept  in  a state  of  suspense 
and  agony  by  his  long  detention  and  the  stern  and 
unyielding  letters  of  the  American  commander. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  presently  broke  up  the  board  of 
directors  of  associated  loyalists,  expressing  to  the 
American  commander-in-chief  his  deep  regret  at 
their  stretch  of  authority,  and  his  own  willingness 
to  prosecute  a further  inquiry  into  the  death  of 
Muddy.  But  the  person  of  Captain  Lippincot 
was  still  demanded;  and  it  was  not  until  the  19th 
of  August,  more  than  four  months  after  the  close 
confinement  of  young  Asgill,  that  Washington 
referred  the  matter  to  congress,  and  congress  re- 
ferred it  to  a committee.  In  September,  Wash- 
ington received  a letter  from  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  enclosing  a letter  from  Lady  Asgill,  the 
mother  of  the  prisoner,  to  him,  the  count.  The 
French  minister  told  Washington  that  the  king 
and  queen  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  commu- 
nicated it,  had  been  extremely  affected  by  her 
ladyship's  letter,  and  that 14  the  goodness  of  their 
majesties'  hearts  induced  them  to  desire  that  the  in- 
quietudes of  an  unfortunate  mother  might  be  calmed 
and  her  tenderness  re-assured.”*  Washington 
forwarded  copies  of  both  letters  with  one  of  his 
own  to  congress  on  the  25th  of  October ; and  on 
the  7th  of  November  congress  resolved  that  the 
commander-in-chief  should  be  directed  to  set  Cap- 
tain Asgill  at  liberty.  In  sending  the  young  cap- 
tain a passport  to  go  into  New  York,  Washington 
wrote  a letter  to  assure  him  that,  in  whatever  light 
his  agency  in  this  unpleasing  affair  might  be 
viewed,  he  was  never  influenced  by  sanguinary 
motives,  but  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  a sense  of 
his  duty.  Of  this  strange  affair  Washington's 
most  minute  and  best  American  biographer  says 
not  one  word,  though  numerous  documents  re- 
lating to  it  must  have  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  though  he  must  have  known  that  most  of  these 
documents  were  given  to  the  world  in  many  publi- 
cations both  French  and  English,  and  that  the 
story  at  the  time  excited  almost  as  much  interest 
and  was  as  universally  known  as  that  of  the 
uofortunate  Andrtf.  Judge  Marshall's  silence 
looks  like  a confession  of  the  impracticability  of 
defending  his  character  and  conduct  in  this  par- 
ticular^ In  our  eyes  few  things  in  the  course 

• Vergrnue*  called  Washington’*  Attention  to  the  glaring  liict  that 
Captain  Asgill,  though  doubtless  his  prboner,  was  among  those 
whom  the  arms  of  the  French  king  had  contributed  to  put  into  his 
hands  at  Yoik  Town.  The  French  court  wasevidently  averse  to  the 
whole  system  of  brutal  retaliation.  The  count  added — “ In  seeking 
to  deliver  Mr.  Asgiii  from  the  fate  which  threatens  him.  1 am  far 
from  engaging  you  to  seek  another  victim  in  hi*  place:  the  pardon, 
to  be  perfectly  tatitfadury.  mmtt  be  entire.’' 

f Washington  at  first  took  the  business  upon  himself,  without 
VOL.  I. 
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of  this  unhappy  war  seem  more  dishonourable  and 
indefensible,  and  we  believe  Washington,  as  at  the 
crisis  when  he  put  Major  Andrt*  to  death  and  re- 
fused him  the  last  sad  consolation  he  asked  for, 
was  rendered  gloomy  and  irascible  by  the  constant 
and  degrading  troubles  and  mortifications  in  which 
he  was  involved.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  a vain  vision  of  American  vic- 
tory,  glory,  and  prosperity,  and  to  believe  that  they 
were  in  a state  to  continue  the  war  against  Great 
Britain  to  an  indefinite  period,  muBt  be  startled 
by  Washington's  own  account  of  the  real  state  of 
things.  On  the  28th  of  May,  only  a fewr  days 
after  refusing  Sir  Guy  Carleton’s  messenger  a 
passport  to  congress,  he  was  obliged  to  write  that 
his  army  on  the  Hudson  was  left  destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  in  a state  of  disorder  and  almost  mutiny; 
and  that,  if  the  British  knew  his  real  situation,  and 
were  to  make  a sudden  attempt,  he  must  be  driven 
from  all  his  posts.  Nor  did  the  condition  of  the 
army  improve.  Early  in  October  he  declared 
that  there  never  was  so  much  suffering  or  so  great 
a spirit  of  discontent  as  at  that  instant ; and  in  this 
letter  he  exclaimed,  “ It  is  high  time  for  a peace !” 
Nor  was  the  American  army  in  the  south  under 
General  Greene  in  better  case.  That  general,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  13th  of  August,  complained  that 
one  third  of  his  men  were  44  entirely  naked,  with 
nothing  but  a breech-cloth  about  them,  and  never 
came  out  of  their  tents  ;”  that  the  rest  of  his  men 
14  were  as  ragged  as  wolves  that  their  beef  44  was 
perfect  carrion,  and  that,  bad  as  it  was,  they  were 
frequently  without  any.”  Both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  there  were  frequent  mutinies,  and  not 
unfrequent  executions  in  the  camp  to  check  them. 
But  Washington  now  dreaded  not  only  that  these 
executions  would  fail  in  their  effect,  but  that  even 
peace  would  come  too  late,  or  that,  come  when  it 
would,  it  would  be  succeeded  by  a horrible  internal 
social  war,  os  the  country  had  no  means  of  paying 
the  arrears  of  the  army,  and  as  men  with  arms 

wailing  for  any  order*  or  instructions  from  congress.  On  tho  3rd  of 
Mas — twenty-one  days  after  tlie  death  of  lluddy—  he  commanded 
Brigadier  Hawn  to  designate  by  lut,  for  the  purpose  of  retaliation, 
a British  captain  that  was  an  unconditional  prisoner,  or,  if  he  bad  no 
captain  in  Unit  predicament,  then  a lieutenant.  But  listen  chose 
to  desiguute  a captain,  as  lluddy  tuul  . held  that  rank,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  young  Asgill,  who,  so  far  from  being  an  taamduitmal  pri- 
soner, was  included  lu  I xml  Cornwallis’s  capitulation,  which  made 
hi*  life  doubly  sacred.  It  is  uot  quite  clear  that  the  designation  of 
tin*  gentleman  was  left  to  chance.  When  Ilmen  sent  this  victim  to 
Philadelphia,  Washington  expressed  his  regret  that  an  unconditional 
prisoner  had  not  been  chosen  ; and  tu  remedy  the  mistake  he  ordered 
that  one  Lieutenant  Turner,  a British  officer,  then  confined  in  York 
gaol,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  without  conditions,  should  be 
substituted  lor  (’aptain  Asgill.  But  Brigadier  Hurra,  it  appears, 
never  obeyed  this  order,  or  at  least  the  substitution  of  the  naroarfi- 
tiimal  prisoner  for  the  conditional  one  never  took  place.  A*  Wash- 
ington never  submitted  against  his  w ill  to  any  disobedience  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  his  officers,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable— that  he  was 
not  anxious  there  should  beany  such  change.  " If  you  inquire,’* 
says  Gordon,  **  why  was  not  Turner  or  some  other  officer  sent  on  to 
tnke  the  place  of  Asgill  ? it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer.”  Tho 
Americans,  no  donbt,  thought  it  proper  anil  *|drited  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  captain  for  captain,  though  Lord  Cornwallis’s  capitu- 
lation stood  in  Ineir  way;  and  they  may,  besides,  have  given  their 
cruel  preference  to  young  Asgill  from  the  knowledge  of  his  being  a 
person  of  family  and  suprrior  consideration,  whose  fate  would  excite 
greater  attention  than  that  of  a more  obscure  officer. — Let  ten  and 
other  Papers  in  (hrcUm. — Remembrancer.—  Annual  Register,  and  other 
Works  the  day.  Gordon  slates  that  Washington,  during  a part  of 
his  captivity,  allowed  Asgill  several  indulgences  ; and  he  accuse* 
the  young  captain  of  bclug  deficient  in  politenesa  in  not  expresaing 
his  gratitude  after  bis  release  to  tho  American  general  1 
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in  their  hands  might  not  be  disposed  to  disband 
at  the  bidding  of  congress  to  retire  to  poverty  or 
starvation.  Ilis  letters  at  the  time  are  full  of  these 
gloomy  anticipations.  Congress  had  established  a 
national  bank  at  Philadelphia ; but  to  get  or  to 
keep  money  in  it,  or  to  obtain  credit  or  confidence 
for  it,  was  above  the  power  of  financier  Morris, 
who  in  the  month  of  September  was  constrained 
to  confess  that  money  he  had  none,  and,  as  for 
running  in  debt  still  further,  it  would  only  increase 
the  mischief,  as  lie  saw  no  prospect  of  payment. 
The  usual  interest  demanded  for  money  in  July 
was  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  French  army,  which  had 
rendered  such  notable  service  against  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, were  collected  and  marched  to  Boston, 
where,  in  the  month  of  October,  they  were  shipped 
for  the  West  Indies,  not  to  attempt  new  conquests, 
but  to  defend  their  own  sugar  islands.* 

A French  squadron  under  the  command  of  La 
Perouse  destroyed  some  defenceless  British  settle* 
ments  in  Hudson's  Bay;  and  the  Spaniards  cap- 
tured the  Bahama  Islands,  defended  by  a few' 
companies  of  invalids.  On  the  other  side,  the 
British  captured  some  Spanish  forts  on  the  Mos- 
quito shore,  and  took  from  the  Dutch — the  great 
losers  in  this  wTar — all  thQ  forts  they  had  on  the 
African  coast  except  Cape  Town  and  a few  placet 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
affairs  both  of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  French,  w ho 
had  made  extraordinary  and  most  costly  exertions 
to  expel  the  English  by  means  of  Hyder  Ally, 
w ere  going  to  ruin ; and  the  victories  of  Sir  Eyre 
Cootc  and  Commodore  Hughes,  which  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  next  Book,  contributed  very  import- 
antly to  make  the  court  of  Versailles — the  real 
supporter  of  the  war — desirous  of  peace. 

In  various  lutitudes  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  year — the  last  of  a destructive  war— were  un- 
usually vexed  by  storms  and  hurricanes.  Four 
of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  captured  by  Rod- 
ney on  the  13th  of  April — the  * Ville  de  Paris,' 

* Centaur,’  ‘ Glorieux,’  and  * Hector' — and  an  Eng- 
lish-built ship  of  the  line,  the  4 Ramillics,'  all 
foundered  at  sea  while  employed  in  giving  convoy 
to  a great  fleet  of  West  Indiamcn.  The  crew  of 
the  4 Ram illies,’  where  Admiral  Graves  had  his 
flag,  were  saved  by  being  shifted  to  the  merchant- 
men ; in  the  ‘Centaur’  only  Captain  Inglefield 
and  ten  of  the  crew  escaped  in  the  pinnace,  and 
after  sixteen  days  of  struggle  and  horror  upon  the 
wide  Atlantic  they  g‘>t  sate  to  Fayal : the  fate  of 
the  4 Ville  dc  Paris'  and  the  4 Glorieux’  was  only 
known  from  one  man  taken  up  at  sea  floating  on 
a piece  of  the  former  ship's  wreck,  and  w ho  had 
seen  the  4 Glorieux'  go  down  with  all  her  crew 
the  day  before  the  4 Ville  de  Paris’  went  to  pieces. 
The  4 (lector, ' when  dismasted  and  unmanageable, 
and  in  a condition  which  ought  to  have  claimed 
pity  and  assistance  even  from  an  enemy,  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  two  French  frigntes,  who  could 

* • Letters  of  W’uhinslon. — Lafayette'*  Memoir*  and  Lettert. — Life 
of  Gem-ral  Green*.— Varioua  American  Memoir*.— Gordou. 
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not  conquer  her  or  board  her,  but  who  left  her 
almost  in  a sinking  state  with  a great  number  of 
wounded  on  board.  Fortunately  an  English  ship 
came  up  in  time  to  take  the  crew  on  board,  and  then 
the  4 Hector'  was  left  to  founder.  Several  of  the 
merchant-vessels  in  the  convoy  perished  with  their 
crews,  but  their  loss  was  small  compared  with 
that  sustained  by  the  men-of-war.* 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  very  day  after  Rod- 
ney's great  victory,  Admiral  Barrington  sailed 
from  Spithead  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  on  the  20th  he  discovered 
seventeen  or  eighteen  sail  of  large  merchantmen 
and  transports  under  the  escoit  of  two  French 
ships  of  the  line  and  a frigate.  This  fleet,  which 
had  left  Brest  only  the  day  before  to  carry  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  to  the  West  Indies,  was 
hotly  pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  the  20th  and 
the  21st  two  French  ships  of  the  line,  ten  large 
transports,  and  a schooner  were  captured  by  the 
British.  On  board  the  prizes  were  found  a great 
quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  anchors  and 
masts  for  ships,  and  other  materials  greatly  needed 
by  the  French  in  the  East  Indies  ; besides  eleven 
chests  of  Dutch  silver  and  a considerable  number 
of  troops.  Shortly  after  the  combined  fleet  of 
France  and  Spain  captured  eighteen  sail  of  British 
merchantmen  and  transports  bound  to  Canada  and 
Newfound  land. + On  the  5th  of  May  the  Dutch, 
who  had  claimed  the  affair  off  the  foogger-bonk 
as  a victory*  but  who  had  hardly  ventured  to  show 
themselves  at  sea  since,  crept  out  of  the  Texel  with 
nine  sail  of  the  line,  with  the  double  object  of 
escorting  a convoy  of  their  own,  and  cutting  off 
our  Baltic  fleet ; but  Lord  Howe  left  Spithead 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  he  was  at  sea,  the  Dutch  rau  back 
into  the  Texel.  After  blockading  that  water  for 
about  a month,  Howe  was  recalled  to  look  after  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had 
come  out  of  Cadiz.  On  the  28th  of  June  his 
lordship  sailed  to  the  westward  with  twenty-one 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  having  taken 
under  his  orders  Vice-Admiral  Barrington  and 
Rear-Admiral  Kcmpenfclt.  In  a few  days  he 
discovered  the  French  and  Spaniards  with  thirty- 
six  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates ; and,  unde- 
terred by  their  great  superiority  of  force,  be  formed 
a line  of  battle  a-head.  But  the  combined  fleet 
declined  the  challenge,  and  Howe  was  allowed  to 
protect  the  arrival  in  our  ports  of  some  great 
fleets  of  merchantmen.^ 

It  was  on  his  return  from  this  cruise  that  Howe 
was  appointed  to  a service  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 
Gibraltar  was  again  considered  in  danger,  and 
the  service  was  to  relieve  that  important  place, 
the  prolonged  defence  of  which  under  the  brave 
and  skilful  General  George  Augustus  Eliott  was 
by  far  the  most  memorable  and  glorious  achieve- 

* Captain  Schotnberg,  N»v.  Citron.—  Atin.  RegUt. 

t Id.  Id. 

t Sir  John  Barrow,  Life  of  Earl  IIm.—$chonbet|. 
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Rook  or  Gibraltar.  From  an  Original  Drawing. 


ment  of  the  British  ill  tliia  generally  mismanaged 
war.  After  the  relief  afforded  to  the  garrison  in 
the  preceding  year  hv  Admiral  Darby,  the  Spa- 
niards opened  a terrible  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment both  from  batteries  on  land  ami  huge  gun- 
boats in  the  bay  ; and  in  suite  of  the  well-directed 
fire  of  the  garrison,  which  blew  up  whole  batteries 
and  levelled  various  parts  of  the  works,  they  con- 
tinued their  approaches  and  nearly  completed  their 
fourth  line.  Still,  however,  Eliott  kept  repairing 
and  improving  his  own  formidable  works,  which 
were  stronger  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  notwithstanding  all  the  bombard  ment  of 
the  enemy,  whose  shot  uml  shell,  after  a while, 
could  do  little  more  than  strike  the  hard  face  of 
the  rock.  Late  in  November  £1 781)  a deserter  from 
the  Spanish  lines  gave  General  Eliott  accurate  in- 
formation us  to  the  state  of  the  guards  in  the  fourth 
line,  which  state  was  anything  but  military  or 
vigilant,  as  it  never  entered  iuto  the  heads  of  the 
Spaniards  that  the  English  would  risk  a sortie. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November  Eliott 
ordered  all  his  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
veteran  12th  regiment,  and  the  German  regiment 
of  Hardcnberg,  to  assemble  just  outside  the  rock,  on 
the  luw  sandy  isthmus  called  the  neutral  ground ; 
and  at  the  moment  appointed  these  men,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  2004,  were  silently  assembled  under 
the  broad  sluuiow  of  the  rock,  together  with  about 
300  English  sailors,  who  had  volunteered  their 
services.*  This  detachment  was  placed  under  the 

• It  D worthy  of  rrtn»rk  that  the  Irravr  old  Twelfth  nnd  Count 
Ifardrnherg  • regiment  had  fought  «»de  by  *1(11*  in  live  buttle  <»f  Min 
den.  Geueral  Limit.  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  best 
school  on  the  continent— that  of  L*  Fere— and  in  a long  active  ser- 
vice. had  been  wounded  in  the  famous  battle  of  DetUUjfrti.  in  1*11, 

wbcu  he  w 04  acting  iu  aide-de-camp  to  Geotge  11.  lie  had  also 


orders  of  Brigadit  r-Gcneral  Ross ; but  the  brave  old 
governor  resolved  to  accompany  it  in  person  to  the 
Spanish  works.  In  a very  few  minutes,  marching 
silently  through  the  soft  sand,  they  were  under  the 
fourth  line,  and,  although  some  of  the  Spanish 
sentinels,  who  were  not  asleep,  fired  their  pieces 
and  gave  the  alarm,  in  a very  few  minutes  more 
they  were  within  the  lines  and  the  enemy  flying 
half  naked  towards  the  village  of  Campo  in  their 
rear.  Then,  under  the  direction  of  cool  and  ublc 
officers,  the  pioneers  and  artillery-men  set  to  work 
to  destroy  what  had  cost  the  Spaniards  prodigious 
labour  and  expense;  and  within  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  all  the  artillery  wns  spiked,  mines  were  dug 
and  trains  laid,  the  fourth  line  was  blown  into  the 
air,  and  the  detachment  returned  to  their  own  works. 
So  coolly  and  in  so  orderly  a manner  was  the  ser- 
vice performed,  that  nut  a inusket,  a spade,  or  tool 
of  any  kind  was  lost.  The  loss  in  men  amounted 
merely  to  four  killed,  twenty-six  wounded,  and  one 
missing.  This  tremendous  explosion  checked  the 
exertions  of  the  besiegers  for  some  time,  the  Spa- 
niards not  even  attempting  to  clear  the  smoking 
ruins,  but  seeming  stu pitied  and  lost  in  amaze. 
But,  in  the  mouth  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Crillon, 
the  captor  of  Fort  Sl  Philip,  arrived  fromMinoTca 

served  in  Germany  during  a good  part  of  the  Seven  Year*’  war.  un- 
der I he  late  Duke  of  <’nm!>crlnnd  and  I’riucr  Ferdinand  of  llrun*- 
wkk.  Few  officer*  of  the  day  knew  their  p»of«r*«i<»n  • i well,  and 
In*  wa»  no  arromplUhed  man  in  other  re-|>ocls — a fair  rUuii  «|  yluv 
lar.  a good  linguist.  and  a m i»t  perfect  gentleman.  Ilis  mime  was 
revered  even  by  his  enemies.  Many  years  after  the  unfortun  .to 
siege*  which  enot  them  so  much,  and  when  he  had  Ion*  l>een  in  the 
grave.  we  have  heard  from  the  lip*  of  Spanish  officers  who  hail 
served  against  him  and  *s*en  his  prisoner*,  nnd  from  old  Spaniards 
living  in  die  neighlNuirhoodof  Gibraltar,  the  highest  and  moat  touch- 
ing encomiums  of  the  itrave  and  hum  *ne  ve  rran.  Even  religious 
Ligutrv  gave  way  to  this  *|»otancous  feeling  of  admiration.  *’  He 
was  so  good  a m.in,"  said  an  old  Spanish  Duu,  " that  lie  rvuld  nut 
hut  succeed— the  bleating  of  heaven  was  upon  him  H 
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to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  besieging  army, 
and  he  brought  with  him,  or  was  afterwards  joined 
by,  a numerous  body  of  skilful  artillery  and  en- 
gineer officers,  some  French,  some  Itulians,  some 
Germans  or  Swiss ; for  ability  was  sought  for  and 
purchased  for  this  great  undertaking  in  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant, and,  in  some  instances,  ludicrous  rewards 
were  offered  for  the  invention  of  processes  which 
might  destroy  the  more  than  adamantine  works  of 
the  old  rock.  Moreover,  from  18,000  to  20,000 
French  and  Spanish  troops  were  added  to  the 
army  under  the  duke,  and  princes  of  the  blood 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  long  retinues  of 
French  and  Spanish  nobles,  repaired  to  St.  Roque 
and  the  Spanish  lines,  to  encourage  exertion  and  to 
be  present  at  the  final  triumph.*  Forty  thousand 
men,  and  more  artillery  than  had  ever  been  col- 
lected on  so  narrow  a point,  might  justify  sanguine 
hopes  in  one  who  had  never  seen  or  closely  ex- 
amined the  natural  and  artificial,  and  almost  in- 
credible, strength  of  the  place.  Charles  III.  now 
began  to  ask  every  morning  on  waking — “ Is  it 
taken  ?** — never  failing  to  reply  to  the  negative — 
“Well!  but  it  must  soon  be  ours!**  This  siege 
fills  a history  of  itself,  and  a very  admirable  one 
has  been  written  of  it.f  We  can  merely  notice  the 
chief  particulars  of  the  final  assault.  When  thou- 
sands of  projects,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have 
been  conceived  in  Laputa,  had  been  proposed,  and 
when  many  had  been  tried  without  the  lenst  effect, 
the  Chevalier  d’Arcon,  a French  engineer,  got  a 
plan  adopted  which  he  felt  certain  was  infallible. 
This  was,  to  construct,  out  of  large  ships,  floating 
batteries,  that  could  neither  be  sunk  nor  set  on  fire 
by  red-hot  shot,  which  the  British  garrison,  by 
long  practice,  employed  with  wonderful  rapidity 
and  skill.  These  vessels  were  to  be  secured  from 
sinking  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  timber 
with  which  their  keels  and  bottoms  were  to  be 
doubled ; they  were  to  be  made  fire-proof  by 
having  their  sides  secured  with  a rampart  or  wall 
composed  of  timber  and  cork,  with  an  interstice 
between  filled  up  with  wet  sand ; and  a constant 
supply  of  water  was  to  keep  all  the  parts  wet,  the 
cork  acting  as  a sponge  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Pumps,  cisterns,  pipes,  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
directions  to  convey  the  saving  fluid  wherever  a 
red-hot  ball  might  strike  or  lodge.  To  protect 
these  floating  batteries  from  bombs,  grape-shot, 
and  all  sorts  of  fire  from  above — on  the  sides  of 
the  steep  rock  the  gnrrison  had  admirable  posi- 
tions for  maintaining  a plunging  fire  right  on  the 
heads  of  their  assailants — hanging  roofs  were  con- 
trived of  strong  rope- work  netting  laid  over  with  a 


• The  late  wrong-headed  and  unfortunate  Charles  X.  of  Francs*, 
then  Count  d'Artofa,  went  to  the  "lege  with  his  cousin,  the  Duke  do 
Bourbon.  One  honourable  Huh*  rircuradanee  may  be  mentioned 
iu  regard  to  a prince  who  has  wldom  had  much  good  mid  of  him. 
In  passing  through  Madrid.  d'Artois  fouud  a number  of  jiriiate  irt- 
ters  addressed  to  olhcen  in  Gibraltar  by  thvir  wives,  families,  or 
friends,  which  had  been  captured  in  some  English  ships.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Spanish  king  to  give  these  letters  op  to  him ; he 
convened  the  packet  to  tire  Spanish  lines,  and  thence  sent  them  into 
Gibraltar  with  a kind  and  polite  tncMnge,  accompanied  by  a letter 

in  the  same  style  from  the  Duke  da  Crillon.  3 

t By  Colonel  Brink  water. 


thick  covering  of  wet  hides  : these  roofs  were  to 
be  worked  up  and  down  at  pleasure  by  mechanism, 
and  their  Bioping  position,  it  was  calculated,  would 
throw  the  shot  and  shell  off  into  the  sea.  Ten 
large  ships  of  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden  were 
cut  down  and  prepared  according  to  d’Arcon’s 
devices ; 200,000  feet  of  timber  were  worked  into 
their  construction,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
was  swept  bare  of  cow-hides,  and  bull-hides,  and 
horse-hides,  to  make  the  sloping  roofs.  When 
the  “ constructions**  were  finished  they  were 
covered  with  new  brass  cannon  of  unusual  w eight ; 
and  d’Arcon  had  contrived  a sort  of  match  or  train 
which,  it  was  said,  would  fire  a whole  broadside  at 
once.  These  new  monsters  of  the  deep,  too  huge 
and  heavy  to  move  through  the  water  with  any 
alacrity,  were  to  be  helped  to  their  stations  abreast 
of  the  English  batteries,  and  were  to  be  supported 
by  forty  gun-boats  with  long  guns,  forty  bomb- 
boats  mounted  with  twelve-inch  mortars,  five  large 
bomb  -ketches,  and  an  immense  raft  mounted  like 
a battery : a swarm  of  Spanish  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels  were  to  act  as  tenders,  and  from  200  to 
300  large  row-boats  were  to  keep  supplying  them 
with  ammunition  and  fresh  men.  The  combined 
fleet  was  to  anchor  in  the  buy  near  its  head,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  British  red-hot  balls,  until 
the  decisive  moment,  when  every  croft,  great  or 
small,  was  to  join  in  the  “ crack  of  doom,**  and 
assist  in  disembarking  the  land  troops  on  the 
crumbling  or  obliterated  works.  At  the  same 
time  the  army  on  shore  was  to  maintain  an  inces- 
sant fire  with  300  long  guns  and  mortars.  Old 
Eliott,  as  firm  as  the  immoveable  Tock  where 
he  commanded,  made  a more  copious  distribution 
of  furnaces  and  grates  for  heating  his  cannon-balls, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  event ; but,  as  an  inti- 
mation of  what  might  be  expected  from  his  fur- 
naces and  fiery  globes,  he  burnt  one  of  the  fore- 
most land  works  of  the  besiegers  only  a few  days 
before  their  assault.  It  was  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  September  that  d’Arcon’s  floating  bat- 
teries got  under  weigh,  and  at  nine  o'clock  they 
were  within  gun-shot  of  the  walls,  when  they  were 
instantly  assailed  by  a fire  loud  enough  to  awake 
the  dead.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
thundered  together.  The  Spanish  commanders 
were  not  disconcerted,  but  proceeded  to  place 
their  craft  in  a line,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open 
their  fire  all  together;  and  they  were  completely 
moored  and  in  order  in  little  more  than  ten 
minutes.  The  brunt  of  the  assailants*  fire  was 
directed  against  the  fortifications  on  the  Old 
Mole  and  the  South  Bastion.  For  a time  their 
people  were  steady  and  intrepid,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  d’Arcon  had  really  solved  the 
problem,  and  that  success  was  certain.  The 
surrounding  hills  of  Spain,  from  the  height  called 
by  the  English  “ The  Queen  of  Spain’s  Chair,** 
all  round  by  St.  Roque  and  the  old  Moorish  town 
and  aqueduct  of  Algeciras,  to  Cabareta  Point, 
where  the  straits  open  into  the  bay,  and  then  into 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  all 
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crowded  by  spectators — a vast  natural  amphitheatre 
commanding  a spectacle  more  terrible  and  sublime 
than  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  coliseums  of  old.* 
“ The  floating  batteries,”  says  an  Italian  officer 
engaged,  “ were  so  constructed  that  the  shot  which 
pierced  their  sides  or  roofs  would  at  the  same  time 
pass  through  a tube  which  would  discharge  a 
quantity  of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  it 
might  create;  but  this  hope  proved  fallacious. 
From  nine  till  two  they  kept  up  a constant  and 
well-directed  fire,  with  very  little  damage  on  their 
part ; but  their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  became 
less  sanguine  when,  at  two  o’clock,  the  floating 
battery  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  on 
board  of  which  was  also  the  engineer  (d’Arcon)  who 
had  invented  the  machinery,  began  to  smoke  on  the 
side  exposed  to  the  garrison,  and  it  was  apprehended 
she  had  taken  fire.  The  firing,  however,  continued 
till  we  could  perceive  the  fortifications  had  sus- 
tained some  damage ; but  at  seven  o’clock  all  our 
hopes  vanished.  The  fire  from  our  floating  bat- 
teries entirely  ceased,  and  rockets  were  thrown  up 
as  signals  of  distress.  In  short,  the  red-hot  balls 
from  the  garrison  had  by  this  time  taken  such 
good  e fleet,  that  nothing  now  was  thought  of  but 
saving  the  crews ; and  the  boats  of  the  combined 
fleet  were  immediately  sent  on  that  service. ”t 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  move  those  unwieldy 
leviathans  from  their  moorings ; and  to  approach 
them  when  they  might  every  moment  blow'  up, 
and  to  get  within  the  range  of  the  British  batteries, 
was  like  going  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Whatever 
were  the  attempts  made,  they  appear  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  for,  five  hours  after,  the  floating 
batteries  were  still  in  their  old  and  fatal  position, 
immoveable  and  helpless.  “ A little  after  mid- 
night,” says  the  Italian  officer,  “ the  floating  bat- 
tery which  had  been  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of 
conflagration  burst  out  into  flames,  upon  which 
the  fire  from  the  rock  was  increased  with  terrific 
vengeance : the  light  produced  by  the  flames  was 
equal  to  noon-day,  and  greatly  exposed  the  boats 
of  the  fleet  in  removing  the  crews.”  “ The  light 
thrown  out  on  all  sides,”  says  the  worthy  English 
historian  of  the  siege,  “ enabled  our  artillery  to 
point  their  guns  with  the  utmost  precision,  whilst 
the  rock  and  neighbouring  objects  were  highly 
illuminated,  forming,  with  the  constant  flashes  of 
our  cannon,  a mingled  scene  of  sublimity  and 
terror.”}  By  this  time  the  only  flashes  from  the 
floating  batteries  were  the  flames  that  were  con- 
suming them — their  guns  were  silenced,  and  the 
only  sounds  on  board  were  shrieks  and  maddening 
yells.  The  sole  naval  force  the  British  then  had 
at  Gibraltar  was  a marine  brigade  of  gun-boats 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Curtis.  These 

| • According  In  a tradition  common  among  the  EnylUh  toldim  at 
Gibraltar.  • Queen  ofSjiaia.  on  one  occasion,  avcmlrd  the  high  hill 
the)  call  her  chair,  vowing  ahe  would  not  com?  down  a.iiiu  or 
inks  food  until  called  to  din«  in  Gibraltar ; ao  wre  was  bhc  that 
llm  place  would  be  token. 

t Thi»  very  Inter*  .ling  pnper,  u*m1  Ly  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  his 
Life  uf  II,»we,  was  f.uind  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Evan 
>’e|«an.  and  sent  bv  hi*  son  to  CiptiuD  Brenton,  II. N.,  who  com* 
mu  nicaie«l  h to  Sir  John  Bartow, 

| Drink  water. 


boats  had  now  come  out,  and  by  their  low  fire, 
almost  a fleur  lie  l*eau , took  the  floating  batteries 
in  the  whole  extent  of  their  line,  and  sunk  or  kept 
off  the  French  and  Spanish  boats  that  were  ap- 
proaching. The  land-tire  from  the  Spanish  lines, 
which  had  swelled  the  hubbub  without  doing  any 
mischief,  slackened  or  ceased  altogether  soon  after 
the  sun  went  down ; but  the  whole  of  that  dark 
November  night  was  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the 
garrison  and  of  Curtis’s  gun-boats,  and  by  the 
ascending  flames  of  d’Arcon’s  constructions. 
“ During  the  night,”  says  the  Italian  officer,  who 
renders  full  justice  to  the  skill,  valour,  and  hu- 
manity of  his  English  opponents,  “ our  butteries 
were  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  hot  balls  pierced 
into  them  full  three  feet,  but,  being  made  of  solid 
beds  of  green  timber,  the  holes  closed  up  after  the 
shot,  and,  for  want  of  air,  they  did  not  immedi- 
ately produce  an  effect.  At  five  a.m.  one  of  them 
blew  up  with  a very  great  explosion,  and  soon 
after,  the  whole  of  them,  having  been  abandoned 
by  their  crews,  were  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  many 
of  their  gallant  fellows  were  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  English  for  their  lives.  As  the  Eng- 
lish boats  were  tow'ing  one  of  these  batteries  into 
the  mole,  not  supposing  her  to  be  on  fire,  she  also 
blew  up.”  What  followed  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors is  become  a household  word, — a touching 
and  a sacred  tale,  which  two  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen have  learnt  in  the  cradle,  and  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  tell  to  their  children, 
ns  the  best  exemplification  of  the  axiom  that 
the  bravest  are  ever  the  most  merciful.  Eliott 
ordered  the  guns  on  shore  to  hold  their  fire,  and 
on  the  water  Curtis,  with  his  gallant  little  crew, 
dashed  among  the  burning  wrecks  and  braved  far 
greater  dangers  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
posed to  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  the  shriek- 
ing Spaniards ; for  many  of  them  were  still  ex- 
posed on  the  burning  rafts,  and  many  more  were 
floating  in  the  bay  clinging  to  spars  and  fragments. 
Many  wounded  were  dragged  from  the  very  midst 
of  the  flames,  and  about  259  in  all  were  rescued 
from  inevitable  death  by  fire  or  water.  Curtis 
was  repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
A pinnace  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  was 
close  to  one  of  the  floating  batteries  when  she  blew 
up,  and  was  involved  by  the  explosion  in  one  vast 
cloud  of  fire  and  smoke  and  masses  of  burning 
wood.  General  Eliott  and  the  garrison,  who  saw 
the  explosion,  never  expected  to  see  Curiis  again  ; 
but  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  pinnace  became 
visible  on  the  face  of  the  water ; but  her  coxswain 
was  killed,  several  of  her  crew  were  wounded,  one 
of  the  burning  pieces  of  timber  had  fullen  into  her 
and  gone  through  her  bottom,  and  she  was  only 
saved  from  sinking  by  the  sailors  stuffing  their 
jackets  into  the  hole.  And  thus  ended  all  the 
Chevalier  d’Arcon’s  high -flown  hopes  and  visions 
of  greatness : his  14  constructions”  were  involved  in 
total  destruction;  his  150  brass  cannon  of  large 
calibre  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  English ; <m  enormous  sum  of  money 
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had  been  worse  than  thrown  away ; and,  between 
hilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  1000  men 
had  been  sacrificed.  The  blow — and  well  it 
might — appears  to  have  affected  the  poor  engineer’s 
intellect.  He  wrote  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid — “ I have  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephesus! 
everything  is  lost,  and  through  my  fault.  What 
comforts  me  under  my  misfortune  is,  that,  the 
honour  of  the  two  kings  remains  untarnished.”* 
That  the  siege  was  not  immediately  abandoned 
was  owing  only  to  the  knowledge  that  Eliott’s 
stock  of  ammunition  and  provisions  was  greatly  re- 
duced, and  to  the  hope  that  the  combined  fleet 
collected  in  the  narrow  bay,  with  scouts  in  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  would  prevent  any  relief.  The 
French  and  Spanish  admirals,  indeed,  believed 
that  no  such  attempt,  would  be  made,  when,  on  the 
24th  of  Septemljcr,  an  express  wrs  received  from 
Madrid  announcing  to  them  the  departure  of  the 
British  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Upon  the 
reception  of  this  intelligence,  2000  land  troops 
were  embarked  in  the  ships  of  the  line ; but  the 
whole  fleet  still  remained  anchored  in  the  bay,  nor 
did  they  move  to  the  strait’s  mouth,  when,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  they  were  informed  that  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  had  l>een  seen  off  Lisbon  steering  to  the 
south  with  a fair  wind.  The  fleet  was  of  course 
the  brave  Lord  Howe’s,  which  had  been  increased 
to  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  und  three 
fire-ships;  Vice-Admirals  Barrington  and  Mil- 
bank,  Rear-Admirals  Hood  and  Hughes,  and 
Commodore  lloiham  having  been  piuccd  under 
his  lordship  : and  an  immense  convoy  of  trans- 
ports and  trading  vessels,  about  150  sail  in  all, 
followed  under  the  protection  of  the  fleet.  Before 
reaching  Cape  Finistcrre  the  convoy  was  scattered 
in  n gale  of  wind ; and  the  w eather  during  nearly 
the  w hole  of  the  voyage  was  squally  and  hazy  i vet, 
through  the  care  of  J»rd  Howe,  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  the  royal  fleet,  and  the  good  seaman- 
ship of  the  musters  and  crews  of  the  transports 
and  traders,  that  multitude  of  shipping  was  col- 
lected and  kept  together;  and  on  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober they  glided,  in  a compact  mass,  between  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  with  the  fore-knowledge  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  bay  amounted  to  fifty 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  smaller  vessels, 
and  an  infinitude  of  gun-boats.  The  convoy  went 
first,  under  the  charge  of  two  GO-gun  ships — the 
1 Buffalo*  and  • Panther:*  the  fleet  followed  in 
three  divisions,  the  third  squadron  and  the  centre 
squadron  being  in  line  of  battle  a-licad,  and  the 
second  squadron  in  reserve.  The  current  ever 
flows  through  the  straits  into  the  Mediterranean 
with  great  force,  and,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  in 
the  same  direction,  the  transports  shot  past  the  not 
very  broad  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  be- 
coming what  sailors  call  41  back-strapped  ** — a not 
uncommon  accident — that  is,  they  were  driven  be- 
hind the  rock.  Only  four  of  them  got  to  the  ap- 

• letter  a,  *lreu  by  Archdeacon  Coxc,  Memoir*  of  Spanish  Kings 
of  Huue  r*f  Hour! hiii 
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pointed  anchoring  stations  in  front  of  the  rock 
near  the  old  mole,  where  they  landed  their  cargoes 
without  any  interruption  from  the  combined  fleet, 
which  lay  at  anchor  between  Algeciras  and  the 
Orange  Grove.  Lord  Howe,  in  the  4 Victory,*  of 
100  guns,  pussed  the  end  of  the  rock  called  Europa 
Point,  and  hauled  up  behind  to  protect  the  convoy, 
and  cover  their  passage,  when  the  weather  should 
serve,  back  into  the  bay.  On  the  morning  of  the 
12th  Captain  Curtis,  who  had  commanded  the 
brigade  of  gun- boats,  came  round  from  General 
Eliott  in  an  open  boat,  and  informed  his  lordship 
that,  in  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  combined  fleet, 
huddled  in  the  bay,  hud  suffered  from  a violent 
gale  of  wind,  which  had  driven  one  ship  of  the 
line  on  shore  at  the  Ragged  Staff  under  the  guns 
of  Gibraltar,*  another  ship  on  shore  near  the 
Orange  Grove,  and  another,  of  the  largest  size, 
upon  Punta  Mala  ; and  which  had  forced  tw  o 
ships  of  the  line  to  quit  the  bay  altogether  and  run 
up  the  Mediterranean  in  ihe  direction  of  Malaga. 
On  the  following  day,  the  13th,  the  combined  fleet 
put  to  sea,  with  the  double  purpose  of  giving  pro- 
tection to  their  two  stray  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  the  garrison  before  they  could  be  brought  round 
into  the  bay.  But  Lord  Howe  had  all  his  multi- 
tude of  shipping  under  his  hand  in  compact  order, 
there  were  no  stragglers,  and  the  accidents  of  the 
wind  proved  most  favourable  to  him.  The  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  clearing  Europa  Point,  got  into 
the  strong  current,  and,  as  the  breeze  was  still  in 
the  same  course,  they  were  swept  far  behind  the 
rock  and  beyond  the  snug  corner  where  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  lay ; and  then  there  came  on  a calm, 
which  kept  them  motionless  all  night  off  Malaga. 
And  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  an  easterly 
wind — the  wind  for  which  Howe  was  sighing — 
springing  up  suddenly,  carried  the  whole  British 
fleet  round  Europa  Point  into  the  bay  and  in  front 
of  the  old  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants.  Two 
new  regiments,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  gunpow  - 
der and  of  provisions,  were  thrown  into  the  place ; 
and,  as  the  operations  of  landing  all  these  things 
must  occupy  a considerable  time,  his  lordship 
kept  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  hay  and  right 
across  the  sea  from  Europa  Point  to  the  African 
coast,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards to  the  ground  they  had  left.  Every  trans- 
port as  she  discharged  her  curgo  came  out  of  the 
bay  and  ran  through  the  straits,  which  were  kept 
open  to  them  all  by  Howe’s  disposition  of  his 
forces.  By  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  landing 
of  the  stores  and  troops  was  completed,  and 
most  of  the  convoy  were  getting  out  of  the 
struits  into  the  Atlantic.  At  break  of  day  on 
the  19th,  his  important  duty  being  done,  Howe 
began  to  repass  the  straits  himself  with  his 

* This  was  the  ' Si.  Micliwl,'  n Uik*  S|«nith  ship  of  trvpuly-tw o 
Su;»«,  u liit'li,  with  her  crew  of  nu*n  utiil  mn«  soldiers,  was  cni>- 

luirtl  l.v  the  ganUon.  The  allies  tiied  to  destroy  her  a*  site  lay 
stranded,  but  their  shot  and  shell  (fired  at  too  (Treat  a distance)  took 
little  effect,  and  three  or  four  day*  after  the  English  got  her  alloat 
with  little  damage. 
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ships  of  war,  being  now  closely  followed  by 
the  combined  fleet,  who  cume  down  from  Malaga 
with  the  same  wind  that  favoured  his  passage 
against  the  current,  and  who,  under  several  varia- 
tions, continued  to  be  between  him  and  the  wind, 
or  in  possession  of  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  both  fleets 
were  clear  of  the  straits  and  in  the  open  oedan. 
As  the  enemy  gained  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  Howe  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  lee- 
ward. As  they  had  the  wind,  and  as  it  was  blow- 
ing freshly,  the  Spaniards  and  French,  who  had  still 
forty-five  or  forty-six  snil  of  the  line  to  oppose  to 
the  British  thirty-four  sail,  were  left  uninterrupt- 
edly to  take  their  own  distance  at  which  they 
should  think  fit  to  engage ; but  they  testified  no 
anxiety  for  coming  to  close  quarters,  and,  indeed, 
no  alacrity  in  coming  into  action  at  all ; for  it  was 
sunset  before  they  began  their  cannonade  at  ran- 
dom-shot distance.  They  continued  their  fire,  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  with  little  effect,  until  ten 
at  night,  when  they  hauled  their  wind  and  gave  up 
all  idea  of  battle  or  further  pursuit.  They  had — at 
least  such  of  them  as  had  gone  near  enough — been 
sorely  mauled  by  the  steady  fire  of  some  of  How  e's 
ships,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had 
not  been  inconsiderable.  In  this  partial  action  the 
British  lost  68  in  killed,  and  208  wounded.  The 
combined  fleet  went  into  Cadiz  to  repair  their 
damages;  and  Howe,  after  detaching  one  squadron 
to  the  West  Indies  and  another  to  Ireland,  cume 
home,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember anchored  safely  at  St.  Helen’s.* 

After  the  total  destruction  of  d'Arcon's  “ Ephe- 
sian temple  " and  this  opportune  relief,  the  bravest 
and  most  persevering  of  the  besiegers  must  have  felt 
that  their  enterprise  was  utterly  hopeless ; but,  as 
if  to  save  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards,  the  siege  was 
not  formally  raised  until  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  agreed  upon — a conclusion  which  was  greatly 
hastened  by  the  recent  events.  The  sacrifices 
which  Spain  had  made  in  this  blockade  and  siege 
of  four  years  were  every  way  enormous,  and  were 
felt  by  an  impoverished  government  and  declining 
country  for  many  a long  year  after.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  place,  the  form  of  the  fortifications, 
and  innumerable  skilful  little  arrangements  of 
General  Eliott  and  the  officers  serving  under  him, 
the  loss  of  the  garrison  was  very  inconsiderable : 
from  the  9th  of  August  to  the  17th  of  October,  a 
term  including  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
there  were  only,  in  men,  officers,  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  65  killed  and  about  400  wounded. 
The  force  of  the  garrison  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  was,  counting  all  arms,  about  7000.  The 
ruinous  exertions  and  failures  of  France  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  state  of  wretchedness  and  almost 
helplessness  of  the  Americans,  were  not  so  well  or 
so  universally  known,  and  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  patch  up  or  conceal  the  defeat  of  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies ; but  all  Europe  had  had 

* Sir  John  Harrow,  Life  of  Earl  Howe.— Ann.  llegift,— Captain 
Scbomberg,  Not.  Chroa. 


their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
for  at  least  one  whole  year,  and  the  miscarriage  of 
that  great  enterprise,  and  the  exploit  of  Lord  Howe, 
were  rapidly  reported  to  every  court,  capital,  and 
town.  Charles  III.,  who  had  been  led  into  the 
war  by  the  hope  of  regaining  not  only  Gibraltar, 
but  all  that  Spain  had  ever  lost  to  Englnnd,  became 
most  anxious  for  a peace  ; and,  though  he  continued 
to  make  high  demands,  the  secret  was  easily  pene- 
trated that  he  must  in  reality  rest  satisfied  with  the 
cession  of  Minorca  and  a fewr  other  pluces,  or  at  least 
that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  support  by  arms  the 
pretensions  of  his  diplomacy.  The  French  ministers 
were  feeling  the  accuracy  of  Turgot’s  predictions, 
and  in  their  augmenting  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ment they  also  were  anxious  for  peace.  The  Dutch 
were  groaning  for  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  departing  from  some  of  her  unfa- 
vourable prejudices  in  regard  to  England,  now  rcully 
began  to  act  as  a fair  and  anxious  mediatrix.  Site 
told  Spain  that  she  must  give  up  all  idea  of  obtain- 
ing the  Rock,  cither  by  arms  or  by  treaty ; and  she  in- 
timated to  France  and  to  Holland,  and  indirectly  to 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  that  they  ought 
each  and  all  to  moderate  their  pretensions.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  British  government,  though  they 
had  sent  out  no  more  troops,  had  ordered  an 
immense  naval  force  to  collect  on  the  American 
const,  and  in  the  month  of  September  there  were  at 
New  York  alone  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates,  fire-ships,  &c.  Except  a fewr  wrong- 
headed enthusiasts,  w ho,  like  Ijafayette,  were  still 
dreaming  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  of  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  American 
continent,  every  man  in  the  States  felt  with 
Washington  that  it  was  high  time  for  a peace, 
and  that,  if  France,  for  views  and  objects  of 
her  own,  should  endeavour  to  prolong  the  war 
and  bind  them  to  it  according  to  the  treaty,  with 
England  blockading  their  coasts  and  triumphant 
at  sea,  with  no  money  and  no  credit,  they  must 
rapidly  sink  to  the  lowest  stage  of  human  wretch- 
edness. Whatever  were  the  private  feelings  of 
Lord  Shelburne  as  to  the  great  question  of  inde- 
pendence— he  subsequently  stated  that  thev  had 
undergone  a change  and  had  been  liberalized  by  his 
intercourse  with  a Frenchman,  an  abW-philosophe, 
an  economist,  an  author,  and  encyclopaedist* — he 
sent  Mr.  Fitzherbert  to  Paris  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  the  negotiations  as  they  had  been  left  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  Fox's  nominee,  who  had  been  recalled 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  ministry ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  dispatched  to  the 
same  capital  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  a merchant  and 
ship-owner,  who  hnd  formerly  had  extensive  com- 
mercial dealings  with  America,  and  who  was  now  au- 
thorized to  treat  w ith  the  American  agents  and  com- 
missioners at  the  court  of  France — Dr.  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jay,  and  Laurens.  Vergcnnes,  the  French 
minister,  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  habit  of  his 

• The  well-known  AM«e  Morellet,  the  uncle  of  the  wife  of  M«r- 
montcl. — See  I*rd  Shelburnt't  letter t t<>  ike  Ci**t  de  t'crgrnnft,  in 
t it  l' Abbe  Murellct,  dc  C Acndemie  Framxtist,  Ac.  a 
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country  in  diplomacy,  partly  through  a half-mali- 
cious and  hall- scl fish  desire  to  embarrass  and  pro- 
long the  negotiations,  and  in  part  no  doubt  to  keep 
the  new  republic  weak  and  dependent,  had  recourse 
to  sundry  manoeuvres,  propositions,  and  counter- 
propositions.  For  example,  he  instigated  the  Ame- 
ricans to  claim  a share  in  our  profitable  Newfound- 
land fishery,  and  he  strongly  urged  the  British 
government  to  refuse  them  this  concession ; and  he 
formed  a design  to  weaken  and  divide  the  Ameri- 
can States  before  they  should  acquire  stability  by 
peace.  But  the  English  negotiators  detected  and 
exposed  to  the  agents  of  congress  his  double  deal- 
ing about  Newfoundland,  assuring  them  that  a 
shure  in  that  fishery  would  be  allowed  them  ; and 
the  fortunate  capture  by  an  English  cruiser  of 
dispatches  containing  the  project  of  division  and 
dismemberment  enabled  the  British  government  to 
expose  that  matter  also.  Mr.  Fitzhcrbert  secretly 
laid  the  intercepted  paper  before  the  American 
commissioners  at  Paris.  Both  Adams  and  Jay 
were  furious  against  Vergennes;  and,  though 
Franklin  was  cooler  in  his  indignation  towards  the 
French,  or  hotter  in  his  animosities  to  England,  he 
agreed  in  opinion  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
bringing  the  treaty  to  a conclusion.*  And  accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  of  November,  at  a private  meet- 
ing unknown  to  Vergennes , they  signed  separate 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  with  England.  This 
proceeding  w as  of  course  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  their  treaty  with  France,  and  the  recent 
votes  of  congress.  Vergennes,  in  his  turn,  com- 
plained of  being  duped,  and  felt,  or  pretended, 
great  indignation  at  what  he  called  American  sub- 
tlety and  chicanery.  He  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Spain,  laboured  to  limit  the  boundaries  to  be 
assigned  to  the  United  States,  and  advised  the 
English  government  not  to  make  too  ample  con- 
cessions. But,  though  Vergennes*  affection  to  the 
new  republic  might  he  exceedingly  small,  his  great 
object  in  this  last  side-scheme  was  to  keep  a bone 
of  contention  between  the  parent  state  and  the  en- 
franchised colonies,  and  to  prevent  the  return  to  the 
old  friendly  feeling  and  close  commercial  inter- 
course. And  it  happened  in  the  end,  certainly  not 
out  of  Vergennes*  diplomatising,  and  perhaps  not 
out  of  any  premeditated  design  on  the  part  either 
of  America  or  of  England,  but  apparently  ow  ing  to 
haste,  a confusion  of  ideas,  and  u vagueness  of  ex- 
pression or  definition  in  the  negotiators,  who  were 
neither  great  geographers  nor  mathematicians,  that 
the  boundary  lines,  as  settled  in  the  final  treaty, 
were  so  drawn  as  to  leave  a large  field  open  for 
discussion  and  disputation,  and  good  or  plausible 
reasons  for  cither  party,  and  for  both  together,  to 
put  into  some  future  manifesto  or  declaration  of 
war. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  so  anxious  to  announce  the 
coming  peace,  that,  even  eight  days  before  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris  had  signed  the 
separate  preliminaries,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 

• J»y  accuted  Franklin  nf  a loo  utlwrrvictvy  lo  Ihe  will  or 
the  French  court ! — Life  and  Opinwnt  uf  John  Joy,  by  hit  ton  Jay. 
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Lord  Mayor  of  Ixindon,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
negotiations  promised  a speedy  conclusion,  and 
that  on  that  account  parliament  would  be  prorogued 
from  the  26th  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for 
its  meeting,  to  the  5th  of  December.  Slight  pro- 
gress was  reported  either  with  France  or  with 
Spain  ; but,  as  it  was  considered  that  America  was 
completely  detached  from  the  hostile  league,  no 
excessive  anxiety  was  felt  by  any  party  as  to  the 
prolongation  of  a naval  war  w ith  the  rest  of  our 
enemies. 

On  the  5th  of  December  parliament  met ; and 
the  speech  from  the  throne  announced  that,  ia 
pursuit  of  a general  pacification,  his  Majesty  had 
offered  to  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and 
independent  states,  by  an  article  to  be  inserted  in 
the  treaty  of  peace.  George  III.  had  not  all  his 
habitual  composure  of  manner  when  be  added — “ In 
thus  admitting  their  separation  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  I have  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  my  own  to  the  w ishes  and  opinion  of  my  people. 
I make  it  my  humble  and  earnest  prayer  to  Almighty 
God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils 
which  might  result  from  so  great  a dismemberment 
of  the  empire ; and  that  America  may  be  free  from 
those  calamities  which  have  formerly  proved  in  the 
mother  country  how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  liberty.  Religion,  lan- 
guage, interest,  affections,  may,  and  I hope  will, 
yet  prove  a bond  of  permanent  union  between  the 
two  countries:  to  this  end,  neither  attention  nor 
disposition  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part.’*  Fox 
now  declared  that  it  had  been  Lord  Shelburne’s 
shifting  and  changing  on  the  great  question  of  in- 
dependence that  had  iuduced  him  to  quit  the  cabi- 
net, and  he  maintained  that  bis  lordship  ought  to 
have  recognized  the  independence  in  the  first 
instance  instead  of  reserving  it  as  the  condition  of 
peace.  Burke,  though  severely  criticising  the 
greater  part  of  the  speech,  more  particularly  as 
being  stuffed  full  of  undeserved  self-praises,  yet 
thanked  his  majesty  for  concluding  a provisional 
agreement  which  hud,  in  fact,  ended  the  American 
war.  Lord  North  intimated  that  difficulties  might 
yet  arise  ; that  England  was  not  reduced  to  so  ab- 
ject a state  as  to  accept  whatever  terms  of  peace 
might  be  offered  to  her  by  her  enemies  ; that  the 
House  would  be  unanimous  in  demanding  an 
honourable  peace,  or  a vigorous  prosecution  of 
war  ; and  that  he  should  reserve  the  right  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  provisional  treaty,  when  laid  before 
parliament.  But  there  was  no  regular  opposition 
to  the  address  in  either  House.  In  the  I^ords, 
Shelburne,  in  reply  to  some  strong  objections 
against  the  preliminaries  agreed  upon  with  the 
American  commissioners,  declared,  that  the  full  re- 
cognition of  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
still  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  that, 
if  France  did  not  consent  to  peace,  that  recognition 
would  be  withheld.  Several  warm  debates  followed 
on  the  same  subject.  On  the  18th  of  December 
Fox  moved  for  copies  of  all  the  parts  of  the  provi- 
sional treaty  that  related  to  American  independence ; 
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but  Thomas  Pitt  met  him  by  moving  the  order  of 
the  day.  Lord  North  supported  Thomas  Pitt,  and 
Fox  was  left  in  the  small  minority  of  46  against 
219.  On  the  23rd,  the  House  adjourned  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  opinion  of  no  very  incon- 
siderable part  of  it  still  being,  that  the  negotiations 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  a general  peace  wras  a distant 
event.  But  during  the  recess,  the  negotiations 
came  to  a pacific  end.  Numerous  and  strong  in- 
dications of  the  revived  spirit  of  the  English  nation 
are  said  to  have  hastened  the  march  of  diplomacy. 
In  the  autumn  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk proposed  building  a ship  of  the  line  at  their 
own  expense ; their  example  was  followed  in  other 
counties,  contributions  poured  in  rapidly,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  fund  in  hand  exceeded  200,000/. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy  Sir  James  Lowther 
offered  the  king  a first-rate  ship  completely  man- 
ned, victualled,  and  armed  at  his  own  and  sole 
expense.  The  French  court,  which  had  been  led 
to  believe,  hv  opposition  orations,  and  other  means, 
that  any  idea  of  prolonging  the  war  was  odious  to 
all  classes  of  Englishmen,  and  that  the  country 
was,  to  the  last  degree,  impoverished  and  reduced, 
were  greatly  struck  with  these  demonstrations,  to 
which,  probably,  they  attributed  more  importance 
than  they  were  entitled  to.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  then 
negotiating  at  Paris,  compared  the^striking  effect 
to  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by  a great 
naval  victory  on  our  part.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, the  Count  d* Aranda,  at  the  opening  of  the  nc- 
otiations  at  Paris,  had  urged  the  pretensions  of 
is  court  with  great  violence,  for  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  antipathy  to  England.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin strongly  supported  the  count,  and  put  arguments 
into  his  mouth  for  proving  that  Gibraltar  ought  to 
be  ceded  to  Spain  as  one  of  the  prices  of  peace. 
As  an  equivalent,  d* Aranda  offered  Oran,  and  then 
Oran  and  Porto  Rico ; but  his  propositions  were 
met  with  determined  negatives,  nis  tone  was  soon 
lowered,  and  he  acquiesced  in  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  which  the  French  court  had  determined  to 
accept. 

a.d.  1783. — On  the  20th  of  January  the  preli- 
minaries of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris* 

By  these  arrangements  his  Britannic  majesty  ac- 
knowledged the  United  States  to  be  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,  relinquishing  all  claims  to  the 
government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same ; the  boundaries  were  settled  very  liberally  for 
the  Americans ; and  they  were  secured  in  full  liberty 
to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank  and 
on  all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland,  as  also  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  other  places  in  the 
sea  where  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
fish.  His  majesty  agreed,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  without  causing  any  destruction  or'  carry- 
ing away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the 
jfmrricans,  to  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons, 

• Th*  Amerinxn  signaturra  were— John  Adana.  B.  Franklin, 
John  Joy.  Henry  Laurens.  Before  signing,  Franklin  U said  to  have 
put  od  tnumphautly  the  draw  auit  wnteh  he  had  never  worn  store 
the  day  of  Wedderburn's  attack  in  the  British  privy  council. 
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and  fleets  from  the  United  States.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  ocean 
was  for  ever  to  remain  free  and  open  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  equally.  Franklin,  Jay,  and  all 
the  American  commissioners  had  sternly  opposed 
any  compensation  to  the  American  royalists,  that 
unfortunate  class  of  men  who  had  strong  claims  on 
the  British  government ; and  Franklin  had  even 
declared  that  they  would  rather  risk  a war  by 
themselves  alone,  than  consent  to  any  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  enemies  of,  and  traitors  to,  their  coun- 
try. A clause  was,  however,  agreed  to  and  in- 
serted in  the  treaty — certainly  with  the  intention 
that  it  should,  and  with  the  fore-knowledge  that  it 
would,  remain  a dead  letter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — that  congress  should  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States, 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates,  rights, 
and  properties  which  had  been  confiscated,  belong- 
ing to  real  British  subjects ; and  also  the  estates, 
rights,  and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  dis- 
tricts in  possession  of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  who 
had  not  burne  arms  against  the  United  States ; and 
that  persons  of  any  other  descriptions  should  have 
free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  States,  and 
therein  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their 
estates,  &c.,  as  had  been  confiscated ; and  that  con- 
gress should  also  earnestly  rccommtnd  a re- 
consideration and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  re- 
garding these  matters,  so  as  to  render  them  per- 
fectly consistent,  not  only  with  justice  and  equity, 
but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which , on  the 
return  of  the  blessings  of  pcacct  should  universally 
prevail ; and  that  congress  should  also  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  estates,  &c.,  should  be  restored 
to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  persons  who  might 
be  now  in  possession  the  bond  Jide  price  (where 
any  had  been  given ) which  such  persons  might 
have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said  lands, 
rights,  or  properties,  since  the  confiscation.  It 
was,  however,  expressly  agreed,  that  all  persons 
whatsoever  who  had  any  interest  in  confiscated 
lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or 
otherwise,  should  meet  with  no  impediments  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  rights ; that  there  should  he 
no  future  confiscations  made,  or  any  prosecutions 
commenced  against  any  person  for  the  part  which 
he  might  have  taken  in  the  present  war— that 
no  person  should,  on  that  account,  suffer  any  fur- 
ther loss  or  damage,  either  in  person  or  property, 
and  that  all  those  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
such  charges  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  regarded 
France  were — that  she  should  have  the  right  of 
fishing  at  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  last  peace — 
only,  to  prevent  future  disputes,  the  limits  were 
more  accurately  defined  and  restricted;  that  she 
should  again  be  put  in  possession  of  the  small  islands 
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of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast;  that  in  the  West  Indies  she  should  keep 
Tobago,  and  have  St.  Lucie  restored  to  her,  she,  on 
her  part,  restoring  to  Great  Britain,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent’s,  Dominica,  St.  Christopher’s,  Nevis, 
and  Montserrat;  that  on  the  African  coast  she 
should  keep  Senegal  and  Goree,  Great  Britain  re- 
taining Fort  James  and  the  River  Gambia;  that  in 
the  East  Indies  she  should  have  back  Pondicherry 
and  all  that  she  had  lost,  together  with  liberty  to 
carry  on  her  accustomed  commerce,  and  also  to 
fortify  Chandernagore ; and  finally,  all  the  stipu- 
lations against  fortifying  Dunkirk,  and  making  it 
a great  port — stipulations  which,  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, had  been  inserted  in  so  many  successive  trea- 
ties— were  omitted  and  renounced. 

Spain  procured  better  terms  than  she  had  ever 
obtained  since  the  peace  of  St.  Quintin.  The  two 
Floridas  and  Minorca  were  ceded  to  her,  she  re- 
nouncing all  claim  to  the  Bahama  islands,  which 
had  been  recaptured  by  the  British  before  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  In  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
the  British  were  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict between  the  rivers  Honda  and  Wallace,  and, 
while  allowed  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, they  were  on  no  account  to  erect  any  forts  or 
block-houses,  without  the  protection  of  which  they 
had  always  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  their 
trade. 

The  Dutch  agreed  to  a truce,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  a mutual  restoration 
of  conquests  between  them  and  Great  Britain  ; but 
the  preliminaries  were  not  arranged  till  nearly 
eight  months  after. 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  in  the  treaty  of 
the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  no 
British  minister  could  have  ventured  to  admit 

Parliament  re-assembled  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  was  occupied  for  a day  or  two  on  the  atfairs  of 
Ireland.  But,  on  the  24th  of  January,  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  laid  before  both 
Houses,  ministers  were  attacked  with  the  ut- 
most violence,  and  the  nation  was  astonished 
by  a close  coalition  between  those  old  adver- 
saries, Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  Nearly  the 
whole  Rockingham  party  had  followed  Fox,  and  it 
was  evident  that  their  strange  union  with  North’s 
friends  and  the  great  body  of  the  Tories  would 
drive  Shelburne  from  his  post.  Fox,  with  all  his 
abilities,  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
better  terms  of  peace  ; and  he  had  expressed  or 
implied  a readiness  to  yield  quite  as  much  as  Shel- 
burne had  done  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
ror and  expenses  of  the  war ; his  party  had  repeat- 
edly declared  that  a high  price  must  of  necessity 
be  paid  for  the  inestimable  blessing ; but  this  hin- 
dered neither  him  nor  them  from  going  into  an 
extreme  condemnation  of  the  whole  treaty.  In  the 
Commons,  the  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
ordering  the  preliminary  articles  of  pence  to  be 
laid  before  the  House  was  moved  on  the  17th  of 
February  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  and  seconded  by  | 
Mr.  \V  ilbei  force,  at  this  period  the  bosom-friend 
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of  William  Pitt.  It  was  opposed  by  the  entire 
strength  of  the  coalition,  the  antagonists  in  so 
many  fierce  debates  acting  together  as  if  they  had 
always  had  one  will  and  one  principle,  and  as  if 
Fox  and  Burke  had  not  a hundred  times  threat- 
ened Lord  North  with  the  block  for  persevering 
in  the  war.  The  first  amendment,  “ to  reserve  to 
the  House  the  power  of  disapproving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty,”  was  moved  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish ; and  Lord  North  moved  the  second, 
which  was  “ to  express  the  regard  of  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  unfortunate  American  royal- 
ists.” It  was  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands, 
“ that  the  preliminary  articles  for  which  the  pub- 
lic faith  was  pledged  should  be  kept  inviolate.” 
Ministers  urged  that  a peace  was  the  great  desire 
of  parliament  and  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  peace  they 
had  been  enabled  to  procure  were  not  preferable  to 
the  war  which  they  found  raging  when  they  ac- 
cepted office.  In  defending  their  conduct  they 
only  made  use  of  arguments  which  had  been 
worn  threadbare  by  the  Rockingham  party,  such 
as  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle,  the  total  want 
of  any  allies,  the  rapidly  increasing  national  debt, 
&c.  They  held  that  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
were  neither  numerous,  nor,  in  reality,  important ; 
and  that  better  terms  could  not  possibly  have  been 
procured  without  prolonging  the  war  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  They  declared  that  even  one  year  of 
hostilities  would  have  cost  the  country  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  millions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
alesced opposition  proclaimed  that  a worse  peace 
could  not  have  been  concluded — that  the  treaty 
was  replete  with  infamy  and  ignominious  sacri- 
fices, dismembering  the  British  empire  every- 
where, and  introducing  disunion  in  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  it.  Fox  challenged  ministeis  to 
produce  the  treaty  which  he  had  sketched  a few 
months  before,  and  which,  he  said,  would  prove  how 
far  he  had  been  from  yielding  things  which  they 
had  yielded.  The  course  of  events  in  that  pan  of 
the  world,  more  than  any  preconceived  scheme, 
had  led  Lord  North  to  fix  an  attentive  and  hopeful 
eye  on  the  East  Indies,  and  to  promise  himself 
there  something  more  than  a compensation  for  our 
loss  of  dominion  in  other  parts.  He  saw'  with  un- 
affected anxiety  that  the  treaty,  by  giving  the 
French  a fresh  footing  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
might  shake  our  rising  empire  and  re-introduce  all 
the  anarchy  of  the  old  system.  In  his  speech  he 
dwelt  with  great  ability  upon  this  point,  predicting 
hostile  leugues  between  the  French  and  the  native 
princes,  and  the  speedy  interruption  of  our  valu- 
able commerce.  He  condemned  nearly  every  con- 
cession made,  hut  more  emphatically  the  bounda- 
ries allowed  to  the  United  States,  the  liberty  given 
to  the  French  and  Americans  to  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  surrender  to  Sjvain  of 
the  Floridas  and  Minorca.  He  severely  censured 
the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  American 
royalists  to  the  fury  of  their  revengeful  country- 
men, and  the  degrading  notion  of  the  British 
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government  sending  prayers  and  petitions  to 
congress  in  favour  of  those  victims.  Mr.  Powys 
distinguished  himself  among  the  many  who  con- 
demned as  infamous  and  monstrous  the  coalition 
between  men  so  different  as  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox.  He  said  that  this  was  indeed  a 
season  of  strange  confederacies  — arbitrary  des- 
pots were  figuring  as  the  protectors  of  an  infant 
republic,  and  in  that  House  the  lofty  assertors 
of  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  king  were 
uniting  in  close  alliance  with  the  humble  worship- 
pers of  the  majesty  of  the  people.  Burke  said  there 
w as  nothing  so  monstrous  in  such  an  alliance,  if 
any  such  had  been  formed — which  he  had  yet  to 
learn.  Fox  seemed  fully  to  admit  the  formation  of 
the  alliance,  and  he  undertook  its  defence  most 
eloquently.  One  of  the  best  arguments  he  could 
have  used  would  have  been  to  declare  that  orators 
in  opposition  . always  say  a great  deal  more  than 
they  mean,  or  more  than  they  know  to  be  true ; 
and  that  the  best  of  oratory  is  often  little  more 
than  an  acting  for  effect.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  he  had  often  paid  a tribute  to  the  private 
worth  of  Lord  North ; and  that  now  that  the 
American  war,  which  had  caused  the  hostility  be- 
tween Lord  North  and  him,  had  ceased,  their  ani- 
mosity also  ought  to  end.  He  declared  that  he 
had  ever  found  Lord  North  open  and  sincere  as  a 
friend,  and  honourable  and  manly  as  an  enemy, 
above  practising  subterfuges,  tricks,  and  strata- 
gems. And  no  man  could  utter  with  greater  truth 
than  Fox,  whose  very  vices  were  better  or  more 
generous  things  than  some  men’s  virtues,  the 
words  which  he  added — “ It  is  notin  my  nature 
to  bear  malice,  or  live  in  ill-will ; my  friendships 
are  perpetual,  my  enmities  not  so:  amicitiee 
scmyiiernre , inimiciticc  ylacabilrs”  This  most 
animated  debate  was  prolonged  till  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  when  both  the  coalition 
amendments  were  curried  by  a majority  of  six- 
teen— the  numbers  being  224  to  208.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  an  amendment  similar  to  that  of 
Lord  North  w as  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  rejected  by  a majority  of  thirteen,  or  by  72  to 
59.  Four  days  after — on  the  21st  of  February— 
the  coalition  followed  up  their  victory  in  the  Com- 
mons ; and  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  a series 
of  resolutions  condemning  the  recent  treaty,  though 
still  pledging  the  house  to  preserve  the  peace  in- 
violate. Lord  John,  forgetting  how  very  recently 
he  and  his  friends  had  pursued  the  same  course, 
reprehended  men  who,  with  un-English  minds, 
could  permit  their  gloomy  imaginations  to  brood 
perpetually  over  our  own  losses,  debts,  and  dis- 
graces, without  looking  at  the  actual  state  of  our 
enemies.  He  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that 
France  and  Spain  were  almost  ruined  by  the  war; 
that  Holland  was  in  a reduced  and  helpless  con- 
dition ; and  that,  in  America,  most  of  the  people 
had  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  ordered  by  congress 
for  continuing  the  contest.  Fox  made  a brilliant 
display,  and  Pitt,  though  ill  and  suffering,  rose  to 
reply  to  him  : he  spoke  from  one  o’clock  till  four 


o’clock  in  the  morning,  defending  the  treaty,  ar- 
ticle by  article,  and  vehemently  reproaching  the 
coalition,  which  he  called  an  “ ill-omened  and 
baneful  alliance.”  He  pronounced  a high  eulo- 
gium  on  the  eminent  abilities,  character,  and  pa- 
triotism of  Lord  Shelburne,  and  expressed  his 
own  indifference  to  the  loss  of  power  and  the  want 
of  fortune.*  Other  hot  attacks  were  made  on  the 
coalition,  which  was  now  defended  by  Ijord  John 
Cavendish  and  by  Lord  North,  as  well  as  by  Fox, 
who  said  that  it  had  arisen  only  from  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  that 
it  was  intended  to  preserve  the  constitutional  vigour 
of  the  state.  Lord  John  compared  it  to  the  coali- 
tion of  parties  in  1757,  which  had  brought  Pitt's 
father  into  office,  with  his  old  antagonist  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  which  had  ended  in  a successful 
and  glorious  administration.  His  lordship  de- 
clared that  he  took  pride  in  being  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  coalition,  which  might  yet  save  the 
country.  Lord  North  applauded  the  amiable  and 
upright  character  of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  and 
paid  a longer  and  a warmer  tribute  to  the  abilities, 
eloquence,  genius,  and  generous  nature  of  Fox. 
“ While  I admire  the  vast  extent  of  his  under- 
standing,” said  North,  “ I can  rely  on  the  goodness 
of  his  heart.  As  an  enemy  I always  found  him 
formidable,  but  in  proportion  as  I had  reason  to 
dread  him  while  our  principles  were  adverse,  I 
anticipate  greater  prospect  of  success  now  that  we 
unite  with  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  the  cause  of 
our  country.”  He  allowed  that  in  the  lieat  of  de- 
bate that  great  orator  had  delivered  many  hitter 
things  against  him,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  had  never  charged  him  with  any  want  of 
integrity.  There  was  more  said  in  the  debate 
upon  'the  coalition  than  about  the  treaty ; but,  after 
four  in  the  morning,  Lord  John  Cavendish’s  reso- 
lutions were  carried  by  a majority  of  seventeen,  the 
numbers  being  207  to  190. 

Immediately  after  this  second  defeat  Lord  Shel- 
burne resigned,  but  the  rest  of  the  administration 
remained,  and  Pitt  even  continued  in  office  five 
weeks  after  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  re- 
tired, a circumstance  which  was  considered  us 
unprecedented.  According  to  one  who  was  in  his 
closest  intimacy,  Pitt,  on,  or  even  before,  the  24th 
of  February,  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  made 
him  the  “ very  surprising  proposition  ” to  form  a 
cabinet  of  his  own.t  On  the  25th  Dundus  moved 
an  adjournment  for  three  days,  to  afford  time  for 
the  forming  of  a new  cabinet.  This  motion  was 
readily  agreed  to ; but  the  three  days  passed  with- 
out anything  being  settled,  and  when  the  House 
met  again  (on  the  28th)  neither  Dundas  nor  any 
one  else  on  that  side  said  a word  about  the  matter. 
It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  that  day  Thomas 

• “ Pitt,"  nji  Wllberforee,  M ipoka  three  hours,  till  four  in  Iho 
morning;  stomach  di»orderrd,  and  actually  holding  Solomon# 
Porch  (a  portico  behind  the  old  House  of  Commons)  door  open  with 
one  hand,  while  vomiting  during  Poa’s  speech,  to  whom  he  was  to 
reply.*’ — MS.  Mem,  in  Li/e  of  fi'uber force  by  kit  Soar. 

f Wilberforre  ; Diary,  la  Life  by  his  Sons.  At  this  lime  PiU  and 
Wilberforoe  wore  almost  inseparable}  PUt,  Iknkes.  and  Prppvx 
Arden  dining  and  tleepiug  several  days  iu  the  week,  at  WilberfotCe'a 
villa  at  Wimbledon. 
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Townshend  had  been  sent  to  persuade  Pitt  to  ac- 
cede to  the  king's  wishes,  but  all  in  vain*  Day 
after  day  elapsed,  and  still  all  was  undecided.  On 
the  2nd  or  3rd  of  March  the  king  sent  for  Lord 
North,  having  previously  seen  his  father,  the  Eurl 
of  Guildford.  His  majesty  insisted  that  Fox 
should  be  given  up  and  excluded;  North  refused, 
and  they  parted  on  bad  terms.  On  the  5th 
the  king  saw  I/ird  North  a second  time,  but  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  break  the  coalition .t 
On  the  12th  his  majesty  Bent  for  North  a third 
time,  and  then  commissioned  him  to  desire  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  great 
party  influence  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  to 
form  an  administration.  But  fresh  difficulties 
arose : the  Duke  of  Portland  would  in  no  way 
break  the  league  which  had  been  formed  between 
his  party  and  the  party  of  Lord  North ; the  king 
still  tried  to  exclude  Fox,  his  animosity  to  whom 
was  certainly  not  moderated  by  any  Christian  cha- 
rity or  by  any  constitutional  deference ; and  Fox, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
admission  into  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Stormont, 
whom  they  had  rejected  before ; and  on  the  24th 
of  March  it  was  currently  reported  that  all  nego- 
tiation between  the  king  and  the  coalition  was 
broken  off.}  On  that  evening  Mr.  Coke,  the  po- 
pular member  for  Norfolk,  moved  an  address  re- 
questing his  majesty  “ to  consider  the  distracted  and 
unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  and  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House,  by  forming  an  administration 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as 
might  tend  to  terminate  the  unfortunate  divisions 
and  distractions  of  the  country."  The  debate 
which  ensued  was  rendered  remarkable  by  Lord 
North’s  solemn  denial  of  having  ever  found",  while 
in  office,  any  secret  influence  behind  the  throne — 
for  that  cry  was  again  revived  and  was  now  ap- 
plied, not  to  Lord  Bute,  who  had  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  public  eye,  but  to  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Coke's  motion  was 
carried  in  a very  full  House  w ith  only  four  dis- 
sentient voices.  His  majesty  replied  to  this  ad- 
dress, that  it  was  his  “ earnest  desire  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  w ishes  "of 
his  faithful  Commons.''  But,  though  more  than  a 
month  had  passed  since  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  nothing  was  done.  On  the  31st  of 
March  Lord  Surrey  moved  another  and  stronger 
address,  “ to  assure  his  majesty  that  all  delays  in 
a matter  of  this  moment  have  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  weaken  the  authority  of  his  government ; 
and  most  humbly  to  entreat  that  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  might  quiet  the  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension of  his  faithful  subjects."  But,  as  it 
was  intimated  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had  that  day  re- 
signed as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  motion  was 
ultimately  withdrawn.  Two  days  after  this  the 
king  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  coalition,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  this  long  ministerial  interregnum, 
which,  however,  was  not  so  long  by  six  weeks  as  the 

• Wilin' I ferae  $ l>i*ry.  in  Lift  by  lii*  Son*. 
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ministerial  hiatus  in  the  year  175*7.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  J/)rd 
North  secretary  for  home  affairs,  and  Mr.  Fox  se- 
cretary for  foreign  affairs  ; the  Earl  of  Carlisle  got 
the  privy  seal ; Lord  John  Cavendish  was  reap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; and  Admiral 
Lord  Keppel,  who  had  quitted  the  Shelburne 
party,  and  resigned  in  January  on  account  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty.  The  wishes  of  the  king  were  complied 
with  as  regarded  Lord  Stormont,  wrho  became 
president  of  the  council;  hut  that  other  king's 
man,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  had  been 
admitted  before  at  the  formation  of  the  Rocking- 
ham cabinet,  when  Stormont  had  been  excluded, 
was  now,  in  his  turn,  barred  and  put  to  the 
ban:  the  great  seal  was  given  in  commission 
to  Lord  Loughborough,  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  and 
Mr.  Baron  Botham  ; and  the  aged  Lord  Mans- 
field accepted  the  temporary  office  of  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Townshend  became 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  Colonel  Fitzpa- 
trick secretary  at  war,  Burke  again  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  and  Charles  Townshend  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  These  seven — Portland,  North,  Fox,  Ca- 
vendish, Carlisle,  Keppel,  and  Stormont— formed 
the  new  cabinet.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  still  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  North,  and  whose  poverty 
was  notoriuus,  was  gratified  with  the  rangership  of 
St.  James’s  and  Hyde  Parks  ; and  his  son.  Lord 
Hinchinbroke,  was  made  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds;  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee  took  8gnin  the 
places  of  attorney  and  solicitor  general ; Sheridan, 
whose  poverty  and  eloquence  were  equally  conspi- 
cuous, became  secretary  to  the  treasury,  having  for 
his  colleague  Burke's  brother  llicliard  ; Lord 
North's  son  (Colonel  North)  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  St.  John  were  appointed  under  secretaries  of 
state;  the  Earl  of  Northington  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  William  Windham 
secretary  for  that  kingdom.  Among  other  house- 
hold changes  the  Earl  of  Jersey  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.  No  pains  were 
taken  at  court  to  conceal  the  dislike  to  all  these 
changes  ; and,  as  the  coalition,  in  spite  of  all  the 
eloquence  employed  to  defend  it,  was  at  first  start- 
ling and  then  odious  to  the  country,  it  was  pre- 
sently seen  that  this  administration  would  not  last 
longer  than  Lord  Shelburne's.  Fbx,  who  was  the 
real  head  of  it,  saw  that  his  popularity  was  de- 
clining, and  the  king's  aversion  to  him  increasing 
every  day ; and  that,  of  all  experiments  in  politics, 
coalitions  are  apt  to  prove  the  most  dangerous. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  the  new  cabi- 
net were  obliged  to  propose,  was  a loan  of  twelve 
millions ; and  a stamp-duty  on  receipts  soon  fol- 
lowed. As  the  loan  presently  bore  a high  pre- 
mium, it  was  attacked  by  the  present  opposition 
precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  Fox  and  his 
friends  had  attacked  Lord  North's  loan  in  1781. 
The  defence,  also,  was  much  the  same  as  on  that 
occasion,  w ith  the  additional  strong  argument  that 
Lord  Shelburne’s  ministry  had  left  an  empty  trea- 
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sury.  The  stamp-duty,  also,  was  furiously  assailed 
by  the  opposition,  and  warmly  defended  by  the  new 
administration  as  an  excellent  mode  of  raising  re- 
venue. Pitt,  while  chancellor  of  .the  exchequer, 
had  been  importuned  to  reproduce  his  scheme  of 
parliamentary  reform ; but  he  declined  the  under- 
taking till  the  cabinet  was  changed.  On  the  7th 
of  May  he  moved  three  resolutions : — 1 . That  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  preventing 
bribery  and  expense  at  elections.  2.  That,  when 
the  majority  of  voters  in  any  borough  should  be 
convicted  of  corruption,  the  borough  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  minority,  not  convicted, 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  county.  3.  That  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  number  of  county  members, 
and  of  representatives  of  the  metropolis.  Varying 
upon  that  point,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him, 
Pitt  now  defended  the  rotten  boroughs,  as  necessary 
deformities,  which  might  disfigure  the  constitution, 
but  which  could  not  be  removed  without  risking 
a terrible  catastrophe.  As  Chatham  had  once 
done,  he  maintained  that  increasing  the  number  of 
county  members  would  give  new  life  and  vigour  to 
the  constitution.  He  would  not  fix  the  specific 
number,  but  he  gave  it  us  his  opinion,  that,  in- 
cluding the  new  members  for  the  metropolis,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  representatives  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  House.  After  a long  debate,  and  a very 
remarkable  8]>ecck  from  Lord  North,  who  ridiculed 
the  project,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  293  to  149. 
Some  very  important  debates  took  place  on  the 
modes  of  arranging  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  whose 
trade  was  ably  explained  by  Gibbon’s  friend, 
Holroyd  (now’  Lord  Sheffield),  both  in  speeches  in 
parliament  and  in  publications.  A bill  was 
passed  for  repealing  the  restraining  act,  and  other 
obstacles  were  removed  by  a temporary  bill,  vest- 
ing in  the  crown  the  ix>wer  of  making  future  regu- 
lations. The  fate  of  the  American  royalists  was 
also  discussed,  and  with  much  good  feeling  on  all 
sides.  Scarcely  any  one  believed  that  congress,  or 
the  several  state  governments,  would  pay  much 
attention  to  the  recommendations  of  England ; or 
that  the  unfortunate  partisans  would  be  allowed  to 
recover  their  property,  or  had  any  other  chance  of 
compensation  than  what  might  be  found  in  the  ge- 
nerosity of  Great  Britain.  An  act  was  passed 
appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  into  their 
losses  and  services ; and  a committee  of  supply 
agreed  to  allow  half-pay  to  all  the  American  of- 
ficers who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  though 
only  in  volunteer  corps.  A host  of  these  royalists 
soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  quit  their  na- 
tive country  for  ever.  Counting  all  classes  and 
conditions,  they  subsequently  received,  in  various 
parliamentary  grants,  somewhat  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  money. 

On  the  17th  of  June  a remarkable  petition — the 
first  of  so  many — was  presented  to  parliament  by 
the  Quakers  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  considered  as  little  more  than  a 
romantic  aspiration  of  the  amiable  enthusiasts  w ho 
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had  sent  it  up,  and  after  a very  short  debate  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  It  waB  not  until 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  had  entered  upon  their 
high  mission,  and  had  persevered  in  it  for  some 
years,  that  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  awakened 
and  excited  by  this  great  question.  On  the  23rd 
of  June  a message  was  delivered  from  the  king  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  recommending  to  their 
consideration  the  forming  of  a separate  establish- 
ment for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  now  at- 
tained his  twenty- first  year,  and  whose  debts  and 
extravagance  were  already  the  talk  of  the  town. 
As  the  prince  was  exceedingly  intimate  with  Mr. 
Fox,  and  linked  with  the  coalition  ministry,  which 
still  commanded  a great  majority  in  the  Commons, 
there  was  no  risk  of  parliamentary  parsimony. 
But  the  king,  who  was  very  anxious  to  break  the 
connexion  between  his  heir  and  his  present  minis- 
ters, had  put  his  decided  negative  upon  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  plan  for  allow  ing  the  prince  a hun- 
dred thousand  a-year,  saying  that  he  could  not 
think  of  burthening  his  peupfe  by  so  large  a grant, 
and  encouraging  the  prince  in  his  habits  of  expense ; 
and,  though  Portland  and  his  colleagues  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  prince  to  procure  him  the  larger 
amount,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  king’s 
.will,  which  was  that  Jifty  thousand  a-year  should 
be  allotted  by  himself  out  of  the  civil  list,  and 
that  Parliament  should  merely  grant  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  as  an  out-fit.  A vote  to  this  effect 
was  carried  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
House  would  soon  be  called  upon  again  to  pay  the 
debts  accumulated  on  the  civil  list.  The  prince, 
fully  aware  that  the  limitation  of  his  iucome  pro- 
ceeded from  his  father  alone,  continued  his  close 
intimacy  with  Fox,  whom  his  father  abhorred,  and 
gave  all  the  countenance  he  could — which  was 
little  enough  at  this  moment — to  the  coalition. 
Qn  the  16th  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
Mr.  Pitt  went  over  to  France  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force and  Mr.  Elliot  to  improve  his  French,  and  to 
take  a glance  at  the  court.  The  king  remained 
groaning  under  the  ministry  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  with  the  Dutch  were  signed  at  Paris, 
Great  Britain  obtaining  the  cession  of  Negapatam, 
and  restoring  Trincoraalee  and  all  her  oilier  con- 
quests. On  the  very  next  day  the  definitive  trea- 
ties with  France,  Spain,  and  America  were  signed 
at  the  same  place.  Shortly  after,  when  Adams 
arrived  as  envoy  from  the  United  States,  the  king 
said  to  him,  at  his  first  audience — “ I w as  the  last 
man  in  the  kingdom,  Sir,  to  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  America ; but,  now  it  is  granted,  I 
shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  sanction  a 
violation  of  it.”  Adams,  it  is  said,  was  much 
affected  with  the  interview,  and  retired  from  it  with 
altered  sentiments  as  to  the  real  character  of 
George  III.  Jay,  also,  who  had  written  so  consi- 
derable a part  of  the  American  manifestos  and 
revolutionary  documents,  in  which  the  king  was 
described  as  an  unfeeling  and  savage  tyrant. 
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thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  was  con- 
strained to  confess,  a year  or  two  later,  when  he 
was  brought  personally  in  contact  with  him,  that 
he  had  overcharged  his  picture,  that  the  king  had 
many  virtues  and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  abi- 
lity, and  that,  instead  of  being  hated,  he  was  much 
beloved  by  the  English  people*  Of  all  the  public 
men  whom  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  who 
afterwards  visited  England,  Jefferson  appears  to 
have)  been  the  least  susceptible  of  a return  to 
friendly  feeling,  and  the  most  disposed  to  under- 
rate, not  merely  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  but 
also  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  beauty 
and  productiveness  of  the  country. t 

When  parliament  re-assembled— on  the  11th  of 
November — the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ; and 
Fox  produced  his  famous  India  Bills,  which  be- 
came the  immediate  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
coalition  ministry.  The  first  of  these  bills  was  for 
“ vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors  and  the  public.**  Fox  proposed 
that  these  directors  should  be  seven  in  number,  to 
be  nominated,  in  the  Jirst  in  fiance  by  parlia- 
ment, and  afterwards  by  the  crown,  to  act  lor  four 
years ; but  there  were  to  be  added  nine  assistant- 
directors,  to  be  chosen  in  open  election  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock.  The 
seven  directors  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  entire 
management  of  the  territorial  possessions  and  re- 
venues of  the  company ; and  the  nine  assistant- 
directors  acting  under  them  were  to  manage  the 
commercial  concerns  of  the  company ; and  both 
classes  were  to  be  removeable  by  the  king,  on 
address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
second  bill, — ■“  for  the  better  government  of  the 
territorial  possessions  and  dependencies  in  India** 
— related  chiefly  to  the  powers  to  be  granted  to 
the  governor-general  and  council  in  India,  and  to 
the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards  the  natives. 
It  contained  much  that  was  good  and  admirable, 
and  was  decidedly  calculated  to  attain  the  end 
proposed  by  Fox — to  annihilate  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, and  improve  the  political  and  social,  the 
moral  and  physical,  condition  of  thirty  millions  of 
people.  But  it  was  opposed  as  a most  dangerous 
measure  on  grounds  altogether  distinct  from  that 
of  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  securing  a good  go- 
vernment to  the  people  of  India.  According  to  a 
rumour  current  at  the  time,  the  cabinet-excluded 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  frequent  access  to  the 
king,  early  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to 
prejudice  the  royal  mind  by  representing  the 
whole  scheme  as  calculated  to  render  ministers, 
who,  in  fact,  would  have  the  appointment  of  the 
seven  great  directors,  independent  of  the  crown, 
through  the  mighty  India  influence  they  would  ac- 
quire; and  as  containing  many  clauses  that  must 
injure,  and  that  might  even  subvert,  the  British 
constitution.  Fox,  however,  encountered  no  oppo- 
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sition  till  the  first  of  the  two  bills  had  been  once 
read — on  the  20th  of  November — and  it  was 
moved  that  it  should  be  read  a second  time  that 
day  week.  This  motion  was  opposed  bv  Mr.  W. 
W.  Grenville  (afterwards  Lord  Grenville),  who 
denounced  the  plan  as  one  of  the  most  alarming 
nature,  involving  the  most  daring  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  company,  and  putting  an 
extent  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
which  would  enable  them  to  defy  both  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  crown.  Grenville  moved  that  the 
second  reading  should  be  postponed  till  after  the 
Christmas  recess;  und  he  was  supported  by  his 
relative,  Pitt,  by  Dundas,  Jenkinson,  and  other 
members,  including  Mr.  John  Scott,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  who  on  this  night  spoke  in 
parliament  for  the  first  time,  as  did  also,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor)  Erskinc.  Fox  exerted  himself  greatly ; 
but  Lord  North  was  absent  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition. Grenville,  contented  with  having  made  a 
beginning,  did  not  press  his  motion  to  a division. 
The  second  reading,  therefore,  came  on  on  the  27th, 
and  then  there  arose  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
animated  of  debates.  Pitt  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  till  the  next  day,  on  the  pretext  that 
members  ought  to  have  time  allowed  them  to  study 
certain  papers  and  statements  of  figures  on  which 
ministers  grounded  some  of  their  arguments. 
Fox,  w ho  protested  against  any  delay  at  this  stage, 
again  exerted  himself  with  wonderful  eloquence 
and  ability ; and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
Pitt*s  motion  was  rejected  by  229  against  120. 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a second  time.  On 
the  1st  of  December  another  great  struggle  took 
place  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee. 
Burke,  who  is  said  to  have  been  even  more  than 
Fox  the  real  author  of  the  India  scheme,  was  the 
principal  orator  on  this  occasion,  and  delivered  a 
speech  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
British  parliament,  equally  full  of  minute  in- 
formation and  eloquence — for  Burke  had  long  and 
laboriously  studied  the  complicated  affairs  of  India. 
Lord  North,  though  still  unwell,  took  a warm 
part  in  this  night*s  debate,  defending  the  bill. 
Pitt  pledged  himself  that,  if  the  House  would 
throw'  out  the  present  bill,  he  would  bring  forward 
another,  which  would  answer  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  without  the  violence  or  danger  of  the 
measure  then  before  them.  Again  it  was  half- 
past four  in  the  morning  before  a division  took 
place ; but  then  the  motion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee was  carried  by  217  against  103.  On  the 
8th  of  December  the  third  reading  was  carried 
by  208  against  102.  These  were  great  and  tri- 
umphant majorities,  and  Fox,  it  appears,  thought 
he  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lords,  although  the  king  had  resolutely  opposed 
a newr  and  copious  creation  of  Whig  peers.  On 
the  very  next  day,  the  9th  of  December,  the  bill 
was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Mr.  Fox,  attended 
by  a great  body  of  the  Commons.  Though  allowed, 
as  a matter  of  course,  a first  reading,  it  was  at  once 
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reprobated  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  by  Lord  Temple,  who  since  his  re- 
call from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  had  risen 
greatly  in  court  favour,  and  had  had  repeated  in- 
terviews with  the  king  to  concert  measures  for 
relieving  him  from  the  coalition.  Temple  de- 
scribed the  whole  bill  as  infamous.  Thurlow, 
bending  his  heavy  brows,  making  up  his  most 
solemn  face,  and  looking  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  attending  the  debate  as 
a peer,  to  vote  for  it,  proclaimed,  w ith  his  sonorous 
voice,  that,  if  the  bill  passed,  the  crown  of  England 
would  no  longer  be  worth  a man  of  honour’s 
wearing.  “ The  king,”  he  added,  “ will,  in  fact, 
take  the  diadem  from  his  own  head  and  place  it 
on  the  head  of  Mr.  Fox!”  The  second  reading 
was  fixed  for  the  15th.  On  that  day  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  nominal  premier,  said  he  must  men- 
tion a matter  that  materially  concerned  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  : — a rumour  had  prevailed 
for  the  last  three  days  that  had  given  him  very 
great  alarm ; and  in  that  rumour  the  name  of  the 
most  sacred  character  in  the  kingdom  had  been 
aspersed,  and  the  name  of  one  of  their  lordships, 
he  hoped,  abused.  The  report  alluded  to,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  substantially  true,  was, 
that  the  Icing,  in  a private  audience,  had  given 
Lord  Temple  a note,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
stating  “ that  his  majesty  would  deem  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his 
enemies ; and  that,  if  Lord  Temple  could  put  this 
in  still  stronger  words,  he  had  full  authority  to  do 
so.”  After  a few  words  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  read  a newspaper  paragraph  in  which 
Earl  Temple  was  mentioned  by  name,  the  latter 
noble  lord  rose  and  said  that  his  defence  must  be 
unparliamentary,  as  the  attack  and  the  mention  of 
Lis  name  had  been,  but  that  he  must  insist  upon 
being  beard.  He  called  upon  the  noble  duke  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  to  make  a specific  charge, 
which  he  would  meet  directly : he  allowed  that 
his  majesty  had  recently  honoured  him  with  a con- 
ference, and  that  he  had  given  his  advice ; what 
that  advice  had  been  he  would  not  then  say ; but 
he  would  tell  their  lordships  negatively  what  it  w as 
not:— it  was  not  friendly  to  the  principle  and 
object  of  the  bill ! Earl  Fitzwilliam  professed  to 
receive  this  as  a satisfactory  explanation,  and  to 
understand  that  Lord  Temple  had  totally  denied 
the  alarming  rumour,  which  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  the  idle  breath  of  calumny, — the  mise- 
rable artifice  of  the  day.  But  Temple  immedi- 
ately begged  that  the  noble  carl  would  not  give  to 
his  words  an  interpretation  which  they  did  not 
bear.  He  had  suid  that  the  rumour,  whatever  it 
was,  affected  not  him,  while  flung  out  in  a loose 
and  vague  manner.  What  the  newspaper  reports 
might  be,  he  knew  not  and  cared  not.  If  the 
noble  duke  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  had  spoken 
out,  and  said  clearly  what  he  had  alluded  to,  he 
should  have  known  what  to  reply.  He  begged  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  he  had  explained  no 
tittle  of  the  conference  which  he  had  held  with  his 


majesty  in  the  closet : he  had  neither  said  what 
was  the  advice  he  had  given,  nor  what  the  result 
of  the  conference ; but  that  he  never  should  be 
ashamed  to  avow  the  advice,  nor  would  he  he- 
sitate to  publish  what  he  was  empowered  to 
communicate  when  he  was  properly  called  upon 
to  do  so.  The  real  effect  of  the  advice  and  of  the 
king’s  billet  was  seen  upon  a division.  After  the 
bill  had  been  read  a second  time,  the  opposition 
moved  for  an  adjournment  till  the  following  day, 
in  order  to  give  a further  opportunity  for  hearing 
evidence  and  counsel  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  had  petitioned 
against  the  bill;  and  this  motion  was  carried 
against  ministers  by  a majority  of  eight,  the  num- 
bers being  87  against  79.  Several  lords,  chiefly 
such  as  were  of  the  king’s  household,  had  a few 
hours  before  withdrawn  their  proxies  which  they 
had  entrusted  to  ministers ; and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  vote  at  all.  On  the  very  same 
evening  the  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Baker,  took  into  consideration  the  rumour  about 
Lord  Temple  and  the  king’s  strong  note,  and  voted 
the  two  following  resolutions: — 1.  “That  it  is 
now  necessary  to  declare  that,  to  report  any  opi- 
nion, or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  majesty,  upon 
any  bill,  or  other  proceeding,  depending  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  with  a view  to  influence  the 
votes  of  the  members,  is  a high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor, derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a 
breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country.  2.  That  this  House  will,  on  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.”  The 
majority  which  carried  these  resolutions  was 
nearly  two  to. one,  the  numbers  being  153  against 
80.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Fox  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  rumour  did  not  rest 
upon  mere  newspaper  reports  or  verbal  gossip. 
“ There  is,”  said  he,  “ a written  record  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  letter  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  the  lie  of  the  day.”  And  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  and  read  a copy  of  the  note  which  the  king 
was  said  to  have  given  to  Temple.  When  Fox  had 
sat  down,  after  a long  speech,  W.  Grenville  stated 
that,  having  taken  down  the  words  read  as  the 
king’s  note,  he  had  shown  them  to  his  noble  rela- 
tion (Temple),  and  his  lordship  had  authorised 
him  to  say  that  such  words  had  never  been  made 
use  of  by  him.  Fox,  in  reply,  said  that,  if  Mr. 
Grenville  had  authority  to  say  no  more  than  what 
he  had  said,  he  had  authority  to  jay  nothing  to  the 
purpose ; and  he  asked  if  the  honourable  gentle- 
man or  any  other  person  would  aflirm  that  the 
noble  earl  had  not  made  use  of  some  words  to  the 
same  effect  as  those  which  he  had  read — words 
calculated  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  by  the 
use  of  the  royal  name.  It  appears  that  no  answer 
was  given  to  this  direct  question.  Fox  followed 
up  a tremendous  diatribe  against  back-stairs*  lords 
and  bedchamber  politicians,  and  closet  conferences, 
by  the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  and  ready 
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to  forego  all  such  underhand  influence — that  he 
would  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a great  and  free 
people  on  any  condition  derogatory  to  his  honour 
and  independence  as  a private  gentleman.  In  the 
debate  Pitt,  with  the  cold,  sarcastic  manner  which 
was  natural  to  him  even  in  his  early  days,  said 
that  ministers  ought  instantly  to  resign,  as  it  was 
evident,  even  from  their  own  confessions,  that  they 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  The 
reply  of  Fox  to  this  argument  was  tremendous ; 
and  in  it  Pitt’s  “ usual  consequence  and  triumph” 
were  not  overlooked.  He  spoke  of  his  own  glo- 
rious and  independent  majority  in  the  Commons, 
and  of  the  private  cabal  consequently  convened 
elsewhere.  “ It  was  natural,”  said  he,  “ to  ex 
pect  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  backward  to 
spurn  at  such  an  interference.  This  circumstance 
affords  all  the  advantage  they  wished.  I could 
not  be  easy  in  my  situation  under  the  discovery  of 
such  an  insult ; and  this  critical  moment  is 
eagerly  embraced  to  goad  me  from  office,  to  up- 
braid me  with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the 
hint,  to  remind  me  in  public  of  the  fate  which  I 
owe  to  secret  advice.  When  that  hour  comes — 
and  it  may  not  be  very  distant — -that  shall  dismiss 
me  from  the  service  of  the  public,  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  example  of  lingering  in  office  after 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  that  he  should  quit  it 
shall  not  be  mine.  Although  I did  not  come  in 
by  the  fiat  of  majesty,  by  that  fiat  I am  not  unwil- 
ling to  go  out.”  He  added,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  act  with  caution  as  well  as  spirit. 
“ We  hnve  been  repeatedly  reminded,”  said  he, 
“ of  our  disagreeable  situation ; but  the  chief  fact 
to  which  we  owe  this  inconveniency  was  only  not 
foreseen  from  an  idle  opinion  that  no  man  could 
be  base  and  servile  enough  to  undertake  it ! But 
now  our  eyes  are  open  to  transactions  of  which 
ocular  demonstration  only  could  have  convinced 
us.  We  only  beg  that,  when  the  revolution 
which  it  is  supposed  may  be  effected  in  the  royal 
breast  is  authentically  announced,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  ourselves.  I will  apprize 
gentlemen,  however,  that  the  situation  of  ministers 
is  at  present  extremely  delicate.  They  stand 
pledged  to  the  public,  and  a very  honourable  ma- 
jority of  this  House,  not  to  relinquish  the  Bffairs  of 
the  state  while  in  so  much  anarchy  and  distrac- 
tion  I accepted  of  office  at  the  obvious 

inclination  of  this  House ; I shall  not  hold  it  a 
moment  after  the  least  hint  from  them  to  resume  a 
private  station.”  As  a dissolution  of  parliament 
was  apprehended,  Mr.  Erskine,  as  an  addition  to 
the  resolutions  already  carried,  moved  another, 
pledging  the  House  to  pursue,  with  unremitting 
attention,  the  consideration  of  a suitable  remedy 
for  the  abuses  in  the  government  of  India ; and 
concluding  with  the  words — “ that  this  House 
will  consider  as  an  enemy  to  this  country  any  per- 
son who  shall  presume  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
prevent  or  in  any  manner  interrupt  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty.”  AH  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded ; but  it  appears  that  in  the  debate  the  mo- 
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tion  was  warmly  attacked  as  an  invasion  of  the 
king’s  prerogative.  The  entire  resolution  was, 
nevertheless,  carried  by  141  against  13. 

All  this  passed  on  Wednesday,  the  11th.  The 
next  day  was  employed  by  the  king  in  making  dis- 
positions for  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet ; and 
at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  on  Thursday,  the  18th, 
a messenger  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
his  majesty’s  orders,  *'  that  they  should  deliver  up 
the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them  by  the 
under-secretaries,  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Nepean,  as 
a personal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  l>c  dis- 
agreeable to  him.”  Fox,  who  had  not  the  habit  of 
early  hours,  complied  immediately;  but  Lord 
North  was  a-bed  and  asleep,  and  when  he  woke  he 
could  not  lay  his  hand  on  his  seal,  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Colonel  North,  his  son, 
and  one  of  his  under-secretaries.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  colonel  was  found,  and  the  precious  sym- 
bol was  sent  to  St.  James’s.  The  king  then  deli- 
vered both  seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Temple, 
and  returned  to  the  queen’s  house.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day — the  1 9th  of  December — Temple  sent 
letters  of  dismission  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  coalition  cabinet.  At  the  same  time,  Pitt, 
though  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ; Earl  Gower,  president  of  the  council ; 
and  Temple,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  Commons  assembled.  Lord 
North  confirmed  the  reports  in  circulation,  by 
taking  his  place  on  the  opposition  bench.  He 
was  presently  followed  by  Fox,  who  sat  down  by 
his  side,  and  then  by  Burke,  General  Conway, 
General  Burgoyne,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Lord 
Surrey,  and  other  conspicuous  members;  and,  the 
House  beginning  to  fill  soon  after,  a most  formid- 
able body  appeared  on  the  opposition  side,  while 
the  benches  on  the  treasury  side  were  very  thinly 
occupied.  The  first  thing  done  was  the  moving 
a new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  for  which 
Pitt  had  sat.  Mr.  Dundas  then  moved  that,  in 
order  to  carry  the  land-tax  bill  through  the  House 
in  time  to  meet  large  payments  that  were  to  be 
made  by  the  treasury  on  the  5th  of  January,  the 
House  should  meet  on  the  next  day — a Saturday — 
instead  of  being  adjourned,  as  usual,  till  the  Mon- 
day. As  the  expelled  party  thought  that  the  court 
meant  to  hurry  over  the  voting  of  the  supplies, 
that  it  might  immediately  proceed  to  a dissolution, 
Mr.  Fox  rose  and  opposed  this  motion,  which  was 
rejected  without  a division.  In  his  speech.  Fox 
averred  that  a dissolution  would  draw- down  dread- 
ful calamities  upon  the  nation ; he  declared  that  he 
meant  not  to  question  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
but  must  hold  ministers  answeTable  for  any  wanton 
or  imprudent  exercise  of  that  prerogative  that  no 
one  could  say  that  such  a prerogative  ought  to  be 
exercised  merely  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an 
ambitious  younrj  man ; and  that  if  a dissolution 
should  take  place  without  solid  and  substantial 
reasons  being  assigned  for  it,  he  would  in  the  next 
parliament  move  a very  serious  inquiry  into  the 
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business,  and  bring  the  advisers  of  it  to  account. 
Earl  Temple,  the  active  agent  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  coalition,  now  resigned  on  the  22nd  the  place 
which  he  had  accepted  on  the  18th  ; upon  which 
Viscount  Sydney  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home,  and  the  Marquess  of  Carmarthen  for 
the  foreign  department.  At  the  same  time,  the 
new  cabinet  was  completed  by  the  additional  ap- 
pointments of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  as  lord  privy 
seal,  of  Earl  Howe  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  of  Lord  Thurlow  as  chancellor.  A few  weeks 
afterwards,  however,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was 
transferred  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  on  which 
Earl  Gower  took  the  privy  seal,  and  was  succeeded 
as  president  of  the  council  by  Lord  Camden.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  made  master-general  of 
the  ordnance  without  a seat  in  the  cabinet;  Mr. 
William  W.  Grenville  and  Lord  Mulgrave  became 
joint  paymasters  of  the  forces ; Mr.  Dundas,  trea- 
surer of  the  navy ; Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  George  Rose 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Steele,  secretaries  of  the  treasury ; 
Mr.  Lloyd  (afterwards  Jx>rd)  Kenyon,  attorney- 
general  ; and  Mr.  R.  P.  Arden,  solicitor-general. 

The  very  large  majority  by  which  the  ministers 
found  themselves  opposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons permitted  the  land-tax  to  pass ; but  on  the 
very  same  day — the  22nd — Mr.  Erskine  moved 
an  address  to  his  majesty  not  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  but  to  be  graciously  pleased  to 
hearken  to  the  advice  of  his  faithful  Commons, 
and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of  particular  persons, 
who  might  have  private  interests  of  their  own, 
separate  from  the  true  interests  of  his  majesty  and 
his  people.  Pitt  had  not  yet  been  re-elected,  but 
his  friend  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  declared 
that  he  was  authorised  to  state  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  advise  either  a dissolution  or 
a prorogation ; and  that,  if  either  of  these  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to,  Mr.  Pitt  would  unquestion- 
ably resign ! Krskine’s  motion  was,  nevertheless, 
pressed,  and  was  finally  agreed  to  without  a divi- 
sion. During  this  debate  Lord  North  eulogised 
Fox  as  the  best  and  the  most  honourable  of  men 
and  statesmen.  Some  one  spoke  of  Mr.  Fox  as 
having  resigned.  “ No,”  Baid  North,  “ my  right 
honourable  friend  did  not  resign  ; he  was  turned 
out ; I was  turned  out ; we  were  all  turned  ouf.” 
The  king’s  answer  to  the  address  moved  by  Erskine 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  24th  (Christmas- 
eve),  and  it  contained  an  assurance  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  interrupt  their  meeting  by  any 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  cither  by  prorogation 
or  dissolution.  Fox  immediately  remarked  that 
this  was  merely  a promise  that  they  should  not  be 
prevented  from  meeting  again  after  the  Christmas 
recess ; and  he  suggested  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances that  recess  ought  to  be  a very  short 
one.  He  said  he  knew  that  the  present  ministers 
could  not  stand  long,  and  he  spoke  of  the  youth  of 
some  of  them  as  the  only  possible  excuse  for  their 
rashness  in  accepting  office  at  all.  It  was  re- 
solved to  adjourn  only  till  the  12th  of  January.* 
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a.d.  1184. — When  the  House  reassembled,  Pitt 
and  the  other  members  of  the  government  who  had 
been  re-elected  appeared  in  their  places.  Fox  im- 
mediately moved  the  resumption  of  the  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  a debate  which 
lasted  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  motion 
was  carried  against  Pitt ; but  by  a majority  of  no 
more  than  thirty-nine — or,  by  232  against  193. 
Imputations  were  thrown  out  that  the  ministerial 
minority  had  been  raised  by  unfair  methods  and 
influences  ; but  Erskine  nevertheless  described  the 
youthful  premier  as  about  to  be  hurled  from  his 
eminence  in  a few  hours.  In  this  fierce  contention 
men  thought  not  of  rest.  The  House  immediately 
resolved  itself  into  committee, and  Fox  moved  are- 
solution  declaring  “ the  payment  of  any  public 
money  for  services  voted  in  the  present  session, 
after  parliament  should  be  prorogued  or  dissolved, 
if  such  events  should  take  place  before  an  act 
should  have  passed  appropriating  the  supplies  to 
such  services,  to  be  a high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor.” This  was  carried,  after  a short  debate, 
without  a division.  Fox  then  moved  another  reso- 
lution, deferring  the  second  reading  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill  till  the  23rd  of  February;  and  this  was  car- 
ried in  the  same  manner.  Lord  Surrey  then  stood 
forward,  and  moved,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  was  peculiarly  necessary,  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  there 
should  be  an  administration  which  has  the  confi- 
dence of  this  House  and  the  public and,  after 
an  attempted  amendment  by  Dundas,  this  resolu- 
tion too  was  agreed  to  without  a division.  Lord 
Surrey  next  moved,  “ That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  late  changes  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s councils  were  immediately  preceded  by 
dangerous  and  universal  reports,  that  his  majesty’s 
sucied  name  had  been  unconstitutionally  abused 
to  affect  the  deliberations  of  parliament,  and  that 
the  appointments  made  were  accompanied  by  cir- 
cumstances new  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as 
did  not  conciliate  or  engage  the  confidence  of  the 
House.”  A warm  debate  followed,  and  when  it 
was  past  six  in  the  morning  Dundas  moved  an 
adjournment.  Upon  this  question  the  House 
divided,  and  the  new  ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  fifty-four , the  numbers  being  196  to 
142.  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  Pitt  declared 
that  he  had  token  upon  himself  the  government  of 
the  country  upon  one  single,  plain,  intelligible 
principle,  by  which  he  desired  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  people,  namely,  to  save  the  country  from  the 
India  bill,  which  threatened  destruction  to  its 
liberties.  The  House  at  last  adjourned  at  half  past 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  did  not  re-as- 
scmble  till  Wednesday,  the  14th,  when  Pitt  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a new  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  he  explained  at  great  length,  for  the  better 
government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Fox  criticised  the  proposed 
measure  with  great  severity ; but  no  opposition  was 
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made  to  the  motion,  and  the  House  diverged  to 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  corruption  and  of 
attempts  to  purchase  votes.  On  the  16th,  Pitt’s 
India  bill  was  read  a first  time  with  very  little  de- 
bate ; and,  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
being  then  resumed,  Lord  Charles  Spencer  moved 
a resolution,  declaring,  “ that,  after  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  House,  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers  in  office  was  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people.”  This  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-one,  the  numbers  being  206  to 
185.  During  the  debate,  Mr.  Powys  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  an  accommodation  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  or  a Coalition  between  Fox  and  Pitt. 
Fox  spoke  as  if  the  thing  were  feasible,  but  Pitt 
carefully  avoided  committing  himself  on  that  deli- 
cate subject.  When  the  House  met  again  on  the 
20th,  Pitt  found  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen ; but  he  repeated  the 
declaration  made  on  the  previous  evening  by  Fox, 
that  a union  not  founded  on  principle  would  be 
fallacious  and  dangerous.  On  Friday,  the  23rd, 
the  new'  India  bill  was  read  a second  time  without 
opposition ; but  a long  debate  took  place  upon  the 
motion  for  committing  the  bill,  which,  on  a divi- 
sion, was  negatived,  and  the  bill  consequently 
thrown  out,  by  222  against  214.  Upon  this,  Fox 
moved  for,  and  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  a new 
bill  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject.  As  the  oppo- 
sition apprehended  that  these  triumphs,  thus  car- 
ried by  constantly  diminishing  numbers,  would 
only  hasten  the  dissolution,  they  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  the  young  premier  his  interpretation 
of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  royal  promise  on  that 
head  ; but  Pitt  preserved  an  obstinate  silence,  and 
the  House,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  adjourned 
to  the  next  or  rather  the  same  day,  Saturday,  at 
twelve.  When  they  met  again  the  same  question 
was  put,  and  the  same  silence  preserved  by  the 
young  and  haughty  minister,  as  to  the  king’s  inten- 
tion of  dissolving  them.  On  Monday,  the  26th, 
Mr.  Eden  moved  a resolution,  declaring  the  firm 
reliance  of  the  House,  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted either  by  a prorogation  or  a dissolution 
from  considering  of  proper  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  for  supporting  the  public  credit.  Mr.  Pitt 
then  rose  and  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
royal  word  could  be  considered  pledged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  motion ; but  he  added,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  affairs,  he  thought  a dissolution 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  detriment 
and  disadvantage,  and  therefore  he  would  not  advise 
any  such  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  Mr.  Eden’s 
resolution  was  agreed  to  without  a division,  and 
the  House  adjourned  to  the  29th.  The  three  days 
that  intervened  were  employed  in  anxious  but  use- 
less efforts  to  bring  about  a coalition.  Mr.  Gros- 
vt  nor,  member  for  Chester,  called  a meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  two  parties,  and  about  seventy 
gentlemen  met  at  the  St.  Alban’s  tavern,  where  an 
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address  was  agreed  upon,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  entreating  them  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that,  bv  a liberal  and  unreserved  confidence, 
every  impediment  to  their  cordial  co-operation 
might  be  removed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  insisted 
that,  before  he  met  Mr.  Pitt,  the  latter  should  resign ; 
and  this  Pitt  declined  doing.  The  negotiation  was 
suspended  at  this  point  when  the  house  reassembled 
on  the  29th,  to  be  again  adjourned— on  the  motion 
of  Fox — till  the  2nd  of  February.  In  the  course 
of  a short  conversation,  Fox  spoke  openly  of  the 
St.  Alban’s  tavern  negotiation,  and  said  he  trusted 
that  those  well-meant  endeavours  might  yet  produce 
something  like  a union;  adding,  however,  that, 
while  the  present  ministry  retained  their  situations, 
every  effort  of  that  kind  must  prove  unavailing. 
Pitt  said  a few  words,  that  were  not  at  all  concili- 
atory. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  when  the  House  met 
again,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  tavern  meeting,  moved,  that  it  w as 
the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  critical  situation 
of  public  affairs  required  the  exertions  of  a fair,  suf- 
ficient, extended,  united  administration,  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  such  as  might 
have  a tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate 
divisions  and  distractions  of  this  country.  Pitt 
now  said  that  nothing  but  evil  would  come  from  the 
resignation  of  ministers ; that  neither  his  principles 
nor  his  feelings  inclined  him  to  resign ; but  that,  if 
he  could  see  any  prospect  of  a strong  and  well-con- 
nected government  ready  to  succeed  him,  he  would 
cheerfully  retire,  without  any  desire  to  form  a part 
of  such  government.  Mr.  Grosvenor’s  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  ; and  then  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  moved  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers 
in  their  offices  was  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of 
such  an  administration  as  might  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House,  &c.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried by  223  against  204.  On  the  following  day, 
after  expressing  his  disappointment  at  seeing  Pitt 
still  in  his  place,  Mr.  Coke  moved  that  the  two  re- 
solutions should  be  laid  before  his  majesty  by  those 
members  who  were  of  the  privy  council ; and  this 
motion  was  carried  by  211  against  187.  The 
Lords  had  hitherto  been  quiet  in  the  struggle  ; but 
Pitt,  that  great  maker  of  peers,  had  already  made 
several,  including  his  uncle,  Thomas  Pitt;#  and 
on  the  4th  of  March  the  eloquence,  or  zeal,  of  the 
newr  lords  was  brought  into  play.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  an  old  lord,  but  a new  convert,  moved 
two  resolutions,  directly  levelled  at  those  which  had 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Commons : the  first, 
declaring  that  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  suspend  the  course  of  the  Inw  was  un- 
constitutional ; and  the  second  asserting  the  un- 
doubted authority  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices 
of  the  executive  government  to  be  solely  vested  in 
the  sovereign.  There  was  a long  debate,  but  both 
resolutions  were  carried  by  100  against  53.  On 
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the  very  next  day,  in  the  Commons,  a series  of  re- 
solutions, asserting  that  that  House  had  not  as- 
sumed any  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  or 
done  anything  else  that  was  unconstitutional,  was 
carried  by  187  against  157.  On  the  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary the  proposed  union  of  parties  was  once  more 
discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  Fox  made  what 
was  considered  a conciliatory  and  even  compli- 
mentary speech.  In  replying  to  Fox,  Pitt  said  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  disposition  to  coalesce  with 
that  gentleman,  there  were  other  persons  of  the  same 
party  with  whom  he  would  never  act.  Lord  North, 
who  considered  himself  more  particularly  pointed  at, 
immediately  rose,  and  declared,  with  great  frank- 
ness, that  he  would  never  be  the  man  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  such  a stable,  united, 
and  extended  administration  as  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  required.  The  St.  Alban’s 
tavern  association  now  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
Mr.  Pitt  to  agree  that  a message  should  be  sent  in 
the  king’s  name  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  expressing 
his  majesty’s  earnest  desire  that  his  grace  should 
hold  a conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  administration  “ on  a wide  basis,  and 
on  fair  and  equal  terms.”  But  the  duke  insisted 
upon  being  permitted  to  construe  this  message  ns  a 
virtual  resignation  on  the  part  of  Pitt ; and  re- 
quested to  know  what  w as  meant  by  fair  and  equal 
terms,  and  also  to  have  the  honour  of  receiving  his 
majesty’s  commands  relative  to  the  conference  from 
the  sovereign  in  person.  It  is  affirmed  by  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  herein  acted  under  the  advice  of  Burke 
alone,  and  that  Fox’s  absence  at  St.  Ann’s  Hill 
overthrew  a negotiation  which  otherwise,  at  this 
point,  was  not  without  promise  of  success.*  We 
are  inclined,  however,  to  believe  with  another 
member  of  the  same  parliament,  that  Pitt,  whose 
ambition  impelled  him  to  govern  alone,  was  mor- 
tally averse  to  the  coalition,  and  was  all  along 
supported  by  the  king’s  known  hatred  of  Fox.f 
The  Duke  of  Portland  immediately  received  a flat 
negative,  both  to  the  proposed  assumption  of  Pitt’s 
virtual  resignation,  and  to  the  personal  audience 
with  the  king ; and  thus  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated. When  afterwards  called  upon  in  the 
House  to  explain,  Pitt  said  that  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends 
intended  that  the  arrangements  should  not  be  made 
on  “ fair  and  equal  terms.”  On  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, on  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
going  into  the  consideration  of  the  supplies,  he 
intimated  that  his  majesty  had  not  thought  proper 
to  dismiss  his  present  ministers  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  that  House,  and  that  mi- 
nisters had  not  resigned.  Fox,  after  declaring 
that  such  language  had  not  been  heard  in  the 
House  since  the  Revolution,  or,  at  least,  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  supply  should  be 
received,  not  now,  but  on  Friday,  the  20th ; and 
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the  motion  was  carried  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
twelve , the  numbers  being  208  against  196.  On 
the  20th,  Mr.  Powys  moved  a mild  resolution,  im- 
plying that  the  House  relied  on  his  majesty’s  royal 
wisdom,  and  hoped  that  he  would  take  such  mea- 
sures as  might  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
his  faithful  Commons,  which  had  already  been  hum- 
bly represented  to  his  majesty.  In  the  debate  which 
followed.  Fox  complained  bitterly  of  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  load  him  and  his  friends 
with  unpopularity  and  public  odium,  particularly 
by  representing  their  late  vote  for  a short  post- 
ponement of  the  supplies  as  a fatal  blow  given  to 
the  national  credit.  He  also  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  his  strong  objections  to  a recur- 
rence to  the  voice  of  the  people  through  a new 
election ; he  declared  that  the  people  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  were  labouring  under  deception 
and  delusion — were  running  to  their  own  ruin — 
and  that,  therefore,  it  became  an  act  of  duty 
to  resist  them ! Powys’s  motion  was  carried  by 
197  against  177;  and  then,  though  it  was  near 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Fox  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  founded  upon  the  resolution. 
After  a stormy  debate,  this,  too,  was  carried  by 
177  against  156  ; and  then,  at  half- past  five,  the 
House  adjourned. 

In  reply  to  the  address,  which  was  not  pre- 
sented till  the  25th,  the  king  said  that  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange  a united 
administration,  for  which  he  was  very  desirous ; 
but  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  would  in  any 
degree  be  advanced  by  the  dismission  of  his  pre- 
sent ministers,  against  whom  no  charge  had  been 
made,  while  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  ex- 
pressed to  him  in  the  warmest  maimer  their  satis- 
faction in  the  late  changes.  “ Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,” added  his  majesty,  “ I trust  my 
faithful  Commons  will  not  wish  that  the  essential 
offices  of  executive  government  should  be  vacated 
until  I see  a prospect  that  such  a plan  of  union  as  I 
have  called  for,  and  they  have  pointed  out,  may  be 
carried  into  effect.”  When  this  answer  was  re- 
ported— on  the  27th — Lord  Beaumont  moved,  first, 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Mon- 
day, the  1st  of  March,  and  then,  that  the  House 
should  adjourn  to  that  day.  Pitt  offered  no  objec- 
tion to  the  first  motion,  which  was  accordingly 
agreed  to ; but,  as  the  object  of  the  second  was  to 
delay  the  supplies,  lie  opposed  it  with  all  his 
might.  It  was,  however,  carried  against  him  by 
175  to  168.  On  the  1st  of  March,  when  the 
House  reassembled,  Fox  moved  a second  uddress 
to  the  throne,  to  be  carried  up,  like  the  former,  by 
the  whole  House.  This  address  was  much  stronger 
than  the  last,  and  contained  a direct  pr&yer  for  the 
removal  of  ministers.  It  was  carried  by  201 
against  189.  On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Commons  went  up  to  St.  James’s,  and  were  told 
by  his  majesty  that  he  remained  in  the  same  senti- 
ments he  had  formerly  expressed.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Fox  it  was  agreed  that  this  answer 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
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following  Monday.  On  the  next  day — Friday,  the 
5th — Fox  moved  that  the  committee  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  which  stood  for  that  day,  should  also  be  ad- 
journed to  Monday.  This  motion,  too,  he  carried, 
but  by  a majority  of  only  nine , the  numbers  being 
171  against  162.  On  the  gTeat  Monday — the  8th 
of  March — the  House  was  crowded  to  excess, 
strangers  going  down  to  take  their  places  in  the 
gallery  as  early  as  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
But  just  as  the  important  debate  was  about  to 
begin.  Sir  James  Lowther,  complaining  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  room  for  his  friend,  the 
brother  of  the  member  for  St.  Alban’s,  and  saying 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  might  be 
strangers  in  the  gallery  not  introduced  by  members, 
insisted  upon  carrying  into  force  the  standing 
order  of  the  House  for  excluding  all  strangers 
whatsoever;  and  the  gallery  was  accordingly 
cleared.  Fox  moved  another  address  to  the  throne, 
repeating  at  greater  length  the  prayer  for  the  re- 
moval of  ministers,  and  vindicating  the  loyalty  of 
the  Commons,  who  were  declared  to  be  incapable 
of  any  wish  to  lessen  the  prerogative.  Pitt  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  his  place  was 
ably  supplied  by  Dundas.  About  midnight,  the 
House,  in  the  midst  of  uncommon  anxiety  and  im- 
patience on  both  sides,  prepared  to  divide.  In  a 
few  minutes  Fox  was  found  to  have  the  majority, 
but  this  time  only  by  one  solitary  vote,  the  numbers 
being  191  against  190.  Tremendous  cheers  were 
raised  on  the  ministerial  benches ; and  the  coalitiou 
felt  that  the  fight  was  over,  and  that  nothing  was 
left  but  a dignified  retreat.  The  majority  of  one 
stuck  in  their  throats,  and  they  tried  no  more  divi- 
sions. The  Mutiny  Bill  was  voted,  the  supplies 
were  voted  to  the  extent  demanded  by  Pitt,  and 
the  appropriation  act  was  left  to  sleep.  On 
the  morrow  there  was  some  angry  conversation. 
Mr.  Powys  lamented,  that,  though  a century  had 
not  elapsed  since  a vote  of  the  Commons  could  be- 
stow a crown,  their  repeated  votes  wrere  not  able 
now  to  procure  the  dismission  of  a minister! 
He  further  accused  Pitt  of  great  duplicity  in  his 
negotiations  w ith  the  Duke  of  Portland,  declaring 
that  in  reality  all  concession  had  been  on  one  side, 
the  minister  refusing  any  frank  explanation,  or 
the  smallest  advance  to  conciliation.  To  these 
charges  Pitt  made  an  animated  reply,  but  neither 
his  words  nor  his  manner  carried  conviction. 
Nearly  everybody  now  knew  that  both  the  king 
and  the  minister  had  entered  into  the  St.  Alban’s 
tavern  propositions  merely  to  gain  time  and  to 
amuse  the  House  while  they  were  preparing  for 
the  great  event  of  a dissolution.  Yet  even  after 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  rapidly  de- 
clining strength  of  opposition,  had  become  uni- 
versal, the  young  premier  continued  to  preserve 
his  mystery  and  silence.  On  the  23rd,  after 
several  members  had  tried  to  force  some  words 
from  the  dumb  oracle,  Lord  North  said  that  the 
report  that  they  were  at  the  point  of  death  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth  ; that  it  would  be  treating  the 
House  with  unparalleled  insult  and  contempt  to 
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dissolve  parliament  without  waiting  for  a hill  of 
appropriation  ; and  that  he  had  hoped  the  minister 
would  have  condescended  to  utter  a single  syllable 
by  way  of  satisfaction.  Pitt  coldly  replied  that 
gentlemen  might  ask  as  many  questions  as  they 
pleased,  and  attribute  to  him  what  motives  they 
chose  for  his  not  answering  them ; that  he  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  answer  one  way  or 
another;  and  that  he  should  pursue  the  line  of 
conduct  he  thought  right.  On  the  very  next  day 
— the  24th — the  king  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session  by  a pro- 
rogation ; declaring,  however,  in  his  speech,  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  a duty  which  he  owed  to  the  consti- 
tution and  the  country,  under  its  actual  circum- 
stances, to  recur  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
sense  of  his  people  by  convoking  a new  parlia- 
ment. And  the  next  day  the  sentence  of  dissolu- 
tion appeared  in  the  Gazette.* 

As  it  w as  indispensable  to  procure  an  appropri- 
ation bill  as  soon  as  possible,  the  elections  were 
commenced  almost  immediately,  and  the  new  par- 
liament was  convoked  for  the  18th  of  May.  Pitt 
felt  that  his  danger  was  over  and  his  majority  cer- 
tain. The  coalition  had  made  a wTcck  of  the  won- 
derful popularity  of  his  rival,  and  the  India  bill 
had  arrayed  against  Fox  the  immense  weight 
and  influence  of  the  company,  and  nearly  the  whole 
city  interest.  No  method  had  been  neglected  to 
heap  odium  on  the  coalition  and  the  heads  of  Fox 
and  North.  Extracts  of  former  speeches,  lam- 
poons, satires  in  prose  and  verse,  were  printed 
daily,  and  scattered  through  every  town  and  village  in 
the  kingdom.  The  pencil  and  etching-needle  of  the 
caricaturist  were  brought  into  the  service,  and  fur- 
nished with  subjects  out  of  the  recent  history  of 
parliament.  In  one  print  Fox,  under  the  character 
of  a “ Political  Sampson,”  appeared  earn  ing  away 
on  his  shoulders  the  whole  East  India  House : in 
another,  called  “ The  Triumphal  Entry  of  Carlo 
Khan  into  Delhi,”  the  queer,  fat,  good-humoured 
face  of  Lord  North  was  stuck  upon  the  body  of  an 
elephant,  and  Charles  Fox,  in  the  splendid  cos- 
tume of  a Mogul  emperor,  was  seated  triumph- 
antly on  the  elephant’s  back ; while  Burke,  as  a 
trumpeter,  walked  before,  proclaiming  the  suc- 
cesses of  Tumerlane  and  Aurungzebe.  The  youth 
of  Pitt,  and  the  bold  stand  he  had  made  against 
numbers,  told  greatly  in  his  favour  ; and,  while  he 
was  represented  to  one  party  as  a staunch  defender 
of  the  prerogative,  he  was  held  up  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  other  as  the  champion  of  parliamentary 
reform  and  the  declared  antagonist  of  aristocratic 
influence.  The  king,  too,  who  had  become  popu- 
lar in  the  midst  of  reverses,  was  pitied  and  admired, 
even  in  the  quarters  whence  the  great  storms  pro- 
ceeded which  had  troubled  the  early  part  of  the 
reign.  Addresses  and  petitions,  imploring  his  ma- 
jesty to  support  Mr.  Pitt,  had  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest  been  pouring  in  to  St.  James’s 
from  all  parts,  from  the  city  of  London  down  to 
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the  memorable  borough  of  New  Sarum,  which 
then,  as  at  a later  period,  consisted  of  one  solitary 
farm-house.*  Middlesex,  Southwark,  and  even 
Westminster,  had  abandoned  Fox,  and  had  con- 
gratulated the  throne  on  the  dismission  of  the  coa- 
lition ministry.  Worcester,  Exeter,  York,  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  towns  had  followed  the 
example.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these 
demonstrations  were  spontaneous  : for  three 

months,  while  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  confident  in  their  numerical  strength, 
were  striving  to  prevent  a dissolution,  Pitt  had 
been  preparing  for  the  new  election,  and  every  in- 
fluence a government  can  command  had  been 
employed  in  his  favour.  In  many  counties  and 
towns  the  oldest  and  best  established  interests 
were  completely  undermined,  and  the  Pitt  candi- 
dates returned  by  triumphant  majorities.  Not 
less  than  160  members,  friends  of  the  coalition 
ministers,  lost  their  elections,  and  were  sent  back 
to  private  life  with  the  name  of**  Fox’s  Martyrs.” 
The  result  of  the  whole  was  a complete  establish- 
ment of  the  political  supremacy  of  Pitt. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed— the  18th  of  May — when  the  king,  with  a 
joyful  countenance,  descanted  in  his  speech  on  the 
declared  sense  of  his  people  and  the  demerits  of 
Fox’s  India  bill.  The  addresses  from  both  Houses 
expressed  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  king  for 
having  dissolved  the  late  parliament,  the  opposi- 
tion amendments  having  been  rejected  by  large 
majorities.  On  the  21st  of  June  Pitt  moved 
several  resolutions  for  stopping  smuggling  by 
reducing  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  to  12^  per 
cent. ; and  for  raising  the  window-tax  in  propor- 
tion. These  resolutions,  which  were  the  basis  of 

• The  precious  borough  was  then  the  property  of  Pitt'a  uncle, 
Thomaa,  (now  I. on!  Caawlforct.) 


his  “ Commutation  Act,”  were  passed,  though 
not  without  much  debate.  After  some  financial 
arrangements  he  introduced  his  new  constitution 
for  the  East  India  Company,  materially  altered 
from  his  first  draught.  It  left  the  directors  of 
the  company  to  be  elected,  as  they  had  always  been, 
by  the  proprietors ; but  it  associated  with  them  in 
the  government  of  India  what  is  called  the  Board 
of  Control,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  come  in  and  go  out  w ith  the 
ministry  of  w hich  they  form  a part,  just  like  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  of  the  Treasury. 
The  bill,  which  will  be  described  more  at  length  in 
our  view  of  Indian  affairs,  in  the  next  Book,  was 
carried  through  both  Houses  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  premier  produced  his 
budget,  which  included  a loan  of  six  millions.  He 
gave  all  his  support  to  a humane  and  liberal  bill, 
moved  by  his  friend  Dundas,  ex-lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  and  now  treasurer  to  the  navy,  for  re- 
storing the  Scottish  estates  forfeited  on  account  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745.  The  measure  encountered 
no  opposition  whatever  in  the  Commons ; but  in 
the  Lords  the  restored  Chancellor  Thurlow  ven- 
tured some  splenetic  comments  upon  it.  The  bill 
was,  however,  carried,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  On  the  20th  of  August,  after  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  all  other  indispensable  measures 
had  been  carried  by  jubilant  ministerial  majori- 
ties, the  king  prorogued  parliament,  with  the  satis- 
factory conviction  that  he  had  established  a minis- 
try to  his  own  mind,  and  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  once  formidable  coalition  which  had  for 
months  deprived  him  of  his  rest.  From  this 
period,  for  seventeen  long  and  eventful  years,  we 
shall  find  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  directed  by 
William  Pitt. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


HE  alliance  of 
Church  and  State 
may  be  regarded  as 
a sort  of  motri- 
mony,  in  which  the 
state  stands  in  most 
respects  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  husband, 
and  the  church  in 
that  of  the  wife. 
Altogether,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the 
latter  is  essenti- 
ally feminine.  All 
power  may  in  a 
certain  sense  be  said  to  be  founded  upon  opinion  ; 
but  ecclesiastical  power  rests  upon  and  is  upheld 
by  no  other  support.  A political  tyranny  may 
hedge  itaelf  round  with  material  defences  which 
shall  long  set  opinion  at  defiance ; a church  can 
no  more  wield  the  sword  than  a woman  can. 
Like  a woman,  deprived  of  its  reputation,  or  of 
the  influence  over  us  which  our  own  feelings  or 
imaginations  confer  upon  it,  it  is  deprived  of  every 
thing.  In  that  airy  panoply  resides  its  whole 
strength.  And,  as  its  strength  is  feminine,  so  are 
its  instincts  and  passions.  Of  course,  in  its  defi- 
ciency of  material  force,  it  is  as  averse  from  as  it 
is  unfit  for  those  struggles  and  conflicts  which 
must  be  waged  and  decided  principally  by  arms 
or  violence.  A church  literally  militant  is  the 
phenomenon  only  of  a rude,  unformed  condition  of 
society,  just  as  even  women  sometimes  go  out  to 
battle  among  savage  tribes ; a church  in  a civilized 
age,  above  all,  an  established  church,  is  of  all 
organizations  the  most  unwarlike.  It  shrinks  from 
whatever  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  arbitrement  of 
blows.  Its  dominant  habit,  in  truth,  is  thoroughly 
uiescent  and  conservative.  It  is  inclined  in  this 
irection  not  only  by  its  constitutional  timidity,  and 
by  the  fragility  or  delicacy  of  its  natural  means  of 
defence,  but  also  by  some  things  in  the  very  essence 
and  definition  of  a church  and  a religion.  A poli- 
tical system  may  acknowledge  the  principle  of 
progression  as  one  of  its  elements;  a system  of 
religion  cannot,  without  proclaiming  by  the  very 
admission  that  it  is  not  a religion  at  all.  The  pro- 
fession of  everything  calling  itself  a religion  neces- 
sarily is  a perfect  freedom  from  all  error,  from 
anything  either  requiring  or  allowing  of  amend- 
ment. Where  advancement  is  impossible,  innova- 
tion, or  change,  or  movement  of  any  kind  must  be 
held  to  be  a folly  or  a crime.  Thus,  to  let  what  is 


alone,  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  is  for  a 
church  the  policy  both  of  prudence  and  of  princi- 
ple. It  is  true  that  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries  the  church  has  frequently  broken 
through,  or  seemed  to  break  through,  what  from 
the  considerations  that  have  been  stated  may  be 
held  to  be  its  proper  bounds,  as  they  are  undeniably 
also  those  within  which  it  has  usually  confined 
itself.  Among  ourselves,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
changed its  stationary  and  merely  defensive  atti- 
tude for  a rather  violently  aggressive  course ; and 
indeed  it  may  appear  to  have  frequently  manifested 
the  same  tendency  pretty  strongly  in  earlier  periods 
of  its  history.  But  perhaps  it  might  be  found  after 
all,  on  a full  and  fair  view  of  the  whole  case,  that 
in  none  of  the  instances  referred  to — whether  the  old 
contests  about  the  rights  of  investiture  and  the 
authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the  more 
modern  attempts  of  Laud  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  convocation  in  that  of 
Anne — was  the  church  really  aspiring  to  occupy  any 
new  ground,  or  to  do  more  than  retain  what  it  ac- 
tually held,  at  most  to  recover  what  it  had  indisputa- 
bly once  possessed.  No  doubt  there  must  have  been 
a time  when  it  possessed  nothing — when  it  had 
all  its  temporal  powers  and  privileges  yet  to  acquire. 
But  it  did  originally  acquire  them  all  not  by  force, 
of  which  it  never  had  any  to  wield,  but  by  the 
willing  concession  of  both  government  and  people, 
of  the  same  parties  that  afterwards  refused 
(naturally  enough  too,  in  the  changed  circumstances 
of  society)  to  submit  to  the  authority,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rights,  which  they  had  themselves 
created.  No  wonder  that  the  church  should  hare 
kicked  and  struggled  in  the  first  instance  against 
such  spoliation,  and  also  made  tome  attempts  sub- 
sequently to  regain  what  it  had  lost,  when  a tempt- 
ing opportunity  presented  itself.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that  such  movements  should  some- 
times have  been  characterised  by  a fair  share  of 
female  impetuosity  and  recklessness.  Whatever  of 
this  temper  may  have  shown  itself  on  extraordinary 
occasions  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  female  regard  for  decorum  which  has  generally 
regulated  the  demeanour  of  Mother  Church — by 
the  quiet  and,  as  we  have  said,  conservative  spirit 
which  is  natural  to  her  when  nothing  has  occurred 
to  throw  her  into  a state  of  excitement.  Treated  by 
the  state  with  the  indulgence,  as  well  as  respect  and 
honour,  due  to  a wife  by  a husband,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  rule,  besides  being  very 
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kind  to  her  virtue*,  should  be  a little  blind  to  her 
faults,  she  has  proved  upon  the  whole,  it  must  he 
admitted,  a tolerable  helpmate,  and  has  been  brought 
at  last  to  submit  gracefully  enough  even  to  a 
curtailment  of  her  ancient  power  nnd  splendour 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  declension  or 
bedimment  experienced  in  most  other  cases,  as  well 
as  in  this,  by  the  haughty  beauty  who  has  passed 
from  the  station  of  mistress  simply  to  that  of 
mistress  of  a family.  For  in  truth  those  were  as 
yet  only  the  days  of  courtship  and  adoration,  when 
the  church  carried  it  with  so  high  a hand,  and  was 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way  in  everything,  the 
state  sitting  suppliant  at  its  feet,  and  eounting  it 
honour  and  happiness  enough  to  receive  it*  com- 
mands; the  more  equal  condition  and  sober  bliss 
of  matrimony  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  come 
till  a later  date — till  a little  before  the  time  when 
we  find  the  two  parties  beginning  to  wrangle  with 
one  another  about  their  respective  rights,  and  to 
evince  that,  in  becoming  one  flesh,  they  had, 
somehow  or  other,  ceased  to  be,  quite  so  much  as 
formerly,  one  spirit. 

Before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  Church 
of  England  had  been  pretty  well  broken  in  to  the 
duties  of  its  position,  and  had  come  to  bear  the 
conjugal  yoke  without  needlessly  tormenting  itself 
with  unavailing  recollections  of  its  old  days  of  free- 
dom or  supremacy.  To  all  appearance  the  last 
battle  in  support  of  its  ancient  pretensions  had 
been  fought  and  lost;  and  it  seemed  to  have  wisely 
made  up  its  mind  to  waste  no  more  of  its  strength 
in  endeavours  to  regain  what  no  efforts  could  bring 
back,  but  to  accept  the  tranquillity,  security,  and 
other  conveniences  of  its  modern  condition  as 
a full  equivalent  for  any  absolute  right  of  dominion 
over  the  national  faith,  or  other  airy  prerogative,  it 
might  have  enjoyed  in  a former  age.  This  plea- 
sant sunshine  was  at  all  events  something  better 
than  the  stormy  contention  of  latter  times,  when 
the  old  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  had  been 
urgeil  with  so  much  vehemence,  but  with  so  little 
effect,  unless  it  were  to  strengthen  the  barriers, 
and  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  resistance,  by  which 
their  recognition  was  now  seemingly  rendered  for 
ever  impossible.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  what  are  called  low-church  principles, 
which  had  held  the  ascenadney  on  the  episcopal 
bench  ever  since  the  Revolution,  should,  almost 
from  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  have 
begun  to  acquire  a similar  prevalence  among  the 
body  of  the  clergy. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  a very  flourishing  out- 
ward appearance  which  it  presented  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation and  of  events  between  the  Revolution  and  that 
date  had  probably,  upon  the  w hole,  tended  to  lower 
the  position  and  power  of  the  established  church 
as  much  as  its  principles.  It  is  true  that  the  reigns 
of  William,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  I.,  had  pro- 
duced a long  series  of  new  and  severe  penal  enact- 
ments against  popery  both  in  England  and  I reland  ;* 

* Sre  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  634— (39. 


but  that  these  laws  conferred  any  new  security  or 
strength  upon  the  establishment  may  be  more  than 
questioned.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  short 
reign  of  James  II.,  the  established  church  had  been 
in  no  danger  from  popery  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
or  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  was  the  hatred  of  popery, 
which  had  mainly  produced  both  the  Revolution 
and  the  penal  laws,  so  much  a feeling  of  the  church, 
as  of  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters,  with  whose  out- 
cry about  the  matter  the  church  chimed  in  rather 
from  policy  than  out  of  any  real  or  very  nrdent 
sympathy.  Ever  since  the  rise  and  spread  of 
dissent,  popery  had  been  naturally  rather  the  re- 
served auxiliary  of  the  established  church  than  a 
hostile  force.  If  the  church  had  not  a greater 
affinity  in  spirit  with  popery  than  with  dissent, 
popery  was  at  least  separated  by  much  stronger 
antipathies  from  dissent  than  from  the  church,  and 
that  would  have  equally  determined  the  arrange- 
ment of  parties  in  any  new  struggle  that  might 
arise.  It  never,  therefore,  could  really  have  been 
an  object  with  the  church  to  depress  popery  be- 
yond a certain  point : that,  in  so  far  as  it  was  done, 
was  the  doing  of  the  dissenters,  and  was  a victory 
gained  hv  them  at  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment. But,  at  any  rate,  the  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whether  good  for  the  church  or 
the  reverse,  had  for  some  time  past  been  going  out 
of  fashion ; no  new  penal  laws  had  been  placed  on 
the  statute-book  for  the  last  forty-five  years ; and 
of  those  that  had  been  previously  enacted  the  most 
severe  were  now  rarely,  if  ever,  enforced.  So 
that,  if  it  really  had  been  tor  the  interest  of  the 
church  to  have  popery  kept  down,  the  position  of 
the  church  would  nave  been  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  in  that  respect  between  1715  and 
1760.  Then,  besides  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed 
immediately  after  the  Revolution,  which  had  for 
the  first  time  taken  from  the  established  church 
by  legal  declaration  the  absolute  control  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  dissenters  had  been  since  raised  to  a 
still  nearer  equality  of  civil  rights  with  churchmen 
by  the  annual  Indemnity  Acts,  which  had  been  re- 
gularly passed  by  parliament  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.,*  and  were  now  universally 
held  to  he  as  much  a part  of  the  constitution  as 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  meetings  of  the  convocation 
had  been  prevented  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  I.;  and  that  ancient  eccle- 
siastical parliament — the  only  representation  of  the 
body  of  the  clergy, — their  only  public  or  common 
arena  for  debate,  for  consultation,  for  legislation, 
for  the  examination  and  exposure  of  grievances — 
might  now  be  regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses abolished. t Add  to  all  this  the  continued 
growth  of  dissent,  both  by  the  rise  of  new  sects 
and  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  principal  old 
denominations  of  separatists.  Finally,  add  also 
the  extended  and  extending  spirit  of  division  with- 
in the  church,  which  low- church  and  high-church 
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principles,  no  longer  making  only  a fracture  in  one 
of  the  comers  of  the  edifice,  now  separated,  by  a 
rent  reaching  from  ita  summit  to  its  base,  almost 
into  two  churches  as  mutually  adverse  as  any  two 
dissenting  communities. 

The  numerical  preponderance,  however,  was 
still  decidedly  with  the  high-church  party,  or  at 
least  with  the  section  of  the  clergy  whose  prin- 
ciples or  sentiments  were  most  of  that  complexion ; 
for  this  creed  had  no  doubt  been  considerably 
softened  down  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  having  under  the  same  influences 
undergone  much  the  same  change  with  the  system 
of  political  doctrine  of  which  it  was  the  counter- 
part, and  with  which  it  was  generally  associated.* 
As  Jacobitism  had  now  for  the  most  part  sub- 
sided into  mere  Toryism,  so  the  high-churchism 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  w as,  on  the 
whole,  but  a cold  and  dim  lunar  reflection  of  that 
of  the  middle  or  even  of  that  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth — of  the  high-churchism  either 
of  Laud  or  of  Sancroft.  Nor  did  this  relaxation 
and  enlargement  of  the  bonds  that  held  them  toge- 
ther, while  it  extended  the  numbers  of  the  high- 
church  party,  prove,  at  least  for  the  present,  detri- 
mental to  their  union  and  combined  efficiency : 
the  points  about  which  they  might  have  differed 
among  themselves  were  little  if  at  all  brought  into 
discussion  by  the  politics  or  circumstances  of  the 
time ; us  to  all  questions  that  were  not  obsolete,  or 
in  abeyance,  they  were  sufficiently  at  one,  and  pre- 
sented a firm  and  unbroken  front  to  their  adversa- 
ries. The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  kept 
together  in  one  flock  rather  by  their  common  oppo- 
sition to  high-church  ptinciples  than  by  any  other 
principles  in  which  they  agreed  among  themselves ; 
and  their  differences  chiefly  respected  the  very 
points  that  were  most  agitated  in  the  controversies 
of  the  day.  Among  them,  those  whose  views  were 
comparatively  moderate  were  in  truth  much  far- 
ther separated  from  those  of  their  own  party  who 
held  extreme  opinions  than  from  the  great  body  of 
their  nominal  opponents,  and,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  style  of  their  ordinary  professions,  would 
probably  in  any  circumstances  calling  for  action 
that  might  have  arisen  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  join  the  former  rather  than  the  latter. 
In  the  grand  fundamental  question,  especially,  of 
movement  and  resistance,  the  mass  of  the  low- 
church  clergy  might  be  said  to  be,  if  not  theoreti- 
cally, yet  practically,  of  the  same  politics  with 
their  high-church  brethren — that  is  to  say,  tho- 
roughly conservative.  Such,  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  are  the  natural  politics  of  every  established 
church. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  the  patronage  of  the  court  and 
the  government  gave  for  a season  more  than  its 
natural  strength  to  the  low-church  party;  but 
with  the  Toryism  which  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  state, 
liigh-church  principles,  brought  down,  indeed, 
• S««  pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  «:*■. 
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somewhat  from  the  true  ancient  standard,  and  ac- 
commodated, like  Toryism  itself,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  also  rose  into  favour  anti 
power.  On  the  whole,  this  revolution  proved 
highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the  high-church 
party,  but  to  the  stability  and  general  interests  of 
the  entire  establishment.  The  support  which  had 
formerly  propped  up  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
low-church  party  was  no  longer  wasted  in  merely 
producing  something  like  a balance  between  that 
party  and  its  opponents,  but  was  now  bestowed 
where  in  every  way  it  was  calculated  to  tell  with 
the  most  effect — upon  that  section  of  the  church 
which  was  both  by  far  the  strongest  in  itself,  and 
the  best  fitted  by  principle,  or  natural  bias,  to 
profit  by  the  aid  thus  accorded  to  it.  Even  the 
change,  or  modification,  of  the  original  character 
of  high  churchism,  which  was  one  of  the  results, 
was  probably  fortunate  for  the  temporal  welfare  of 
the  establishment ; inasmuch  as  it  substituted  opi- 
nions and  ways  of  thinking  more  in  harmony  with 
existing  circumstances  for  a creed  with  which 
there  was  now  very  little  of  a general  disposition 
to  sympathise.  Taking  along  with  all  this  the 
additional  security  arising  both  from  its  own 
longer  establishment,  and  from  the  more  confirmed 
tenure  of  the  civil  government  and  the  whole  poli- 
tical system  with  which  it  was  connected,  we  may 
consider  the  church  as  having  probably  from  this 
epoch  more  than  recovered  whatever  it  might  have 
lost  in  stability  and  power  by  the  Indemnity  Acts, 
the  suppression  of  the  convocation,  the  spread  of 
dissent,  and  any  other  adverse  circumstances  that 
had  come  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding seventy  years. 


Alcnni'HOF  Wake.  From  a Print  by  Yonder  Gueht. 


It  might  or  might  not  be  another  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  church  at  this  period,  that  for  some 
time  it  had  not  been  disturbed  either  by  active  hos- 
tilities with  the  dissenters  or  by  any  serious  con- 
troversy among  its  own  members.  In  the  beginning 
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of  the  reign  of  George  I.  indeed,  some  little  com- 
motion had  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a 
correspondence  into  which  Archbishop  Wake  had 
been  drawn  with  some  French  ecclesiastics  on  the 
project  of  a union  between  the  churches  of  England 
ami  France*;  and  in  that  of  George  II.,  some  of 
the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  high-church 
and  the  low-church  parties  had  been  again  brought 
into  debate  by  the  publication  of  Warburton's 
44  Alliance  between  Church  and  State”  in  1736 — 
by  l)r.  Conyers  Middleton’s  44  Free  Inquiry”  into 
the  supposed  miraculous  powers  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  Christianity — and  by  a dispute  w hich  was 
revived  about  the  same  time  respecting  the  44  Inter- 
mediate State”  of  the  dead.  But  all  these  holy 
wars  might  be  said  to  be  waged  in  the  air,  for  any 
effect  that  the  artillery  brought  to  play  in  them 
had  in  either  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  esta- 
blishment, or  at  all  alarming  its  occupants.  The 
first  movement,  threatening  any  actual  results,  that 
had  been  made  since  the  abolition  of  the  convo- 
cation was  that  the  signal  for  which  was  given,  in 
1766,  by  the  nppearance  of 41  The  Confessional,  or, 
a Full  and  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility, 
Edification,  and  Success  of  establishing  System- 
atical Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Pro- 
testant Churches,” — published  anonymously,  but 
well  known  from  the  first  to  l>c  the  production  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume,  Rector  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland, — a 
writer  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
among  the  extreme  partisans  of  low-church  doc- 
trine and  politics,  both  by  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  controversy  about  the  intermediate  state, 
and  more  especially  by  his  44  Apology  for  the 
author  of  a book  entitled  Free  and  Candid  Disqui- 
sitions relating  to  the  Church  of  England,”  by 
which  he  had  first  made  known  to  the  world  his 
free  and  easy  principles  and  lively  style.  Black- 
burne’s  avowed  opinions,  indeed,  not  only  with 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  even  on  some 
fundamental  points  of  theology,  were  of  stich  a 
complexion  that  most  people  wondered  he  should 
remain  in  the  established  church  at  all ; and  he 
himself  considered  it  right,  or  decent,  having 
already  obtained  a rectory,  an  archdeaconry,  and 
a prebend,  to  decline  all  further  preferment  after 
he  had  announced  his  peculiar  tenets.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  view  he  took  of  his  own 
position.  In  the  preface  to  the  Confessional  he 
speaks  of  his  precursor,  Bishop  Hoadly,t  as  44  only 
vulnerable  in  point  of  his  conformity  to  a church 
whose  forms  of  discipline  and  government  he  had 
shown,  upon  gospel  principles,  to  l>e  liable  to  so 
many  important  objections — remarkable  words, 
which  at  once  declare  his  conviction  of  the  un- 
scriptural  character  of  the  Anglican  establishment, 
and  seem  to  pronounce  his  own  condemnation  for 
continuing  to  adhere  to  it.  Other  passages  in  the 

• Dr.  Maclaine  hat  puli]  i»h(*l  a full  account  of  lbi«  affair,  with  all 
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body  of  the  book  nre  yet  more  curious  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  For  instance,  in  considering  Ur. 
Clarke’s  notion,  that  a person  may  honestly  Hib- 
srribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  although  believing 
them  only  in  bo  far  ns  they  are  agreeable  to  his 
own  understanding  of  the  sense  of  scripture  (which 
indeed  is  to  make  the  act  of  subscription  to  mean 
nothing  at  all),  he  admits  that,  although  he  for- 
merly thought  the  doctor’s  reasoning  conclusive,  he 
had  come  to  hold  it  insulhcicnt  for  the  justification 
of  those  who  had  been  thereby  prevailed  upon  to 
subscribe.*  In  a subsequent  page  he  comes  still 
closer  upon  his  own  delicate  and  tender  case  in 
discussing  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Clayton,  of 
Cloghcr,  who,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  famous 
“ Essay  on  Spirit,”  had  stated  that,  being  a clergy- 
man, he  had  subscribed  the  articles  pretty  early  in 
life,  and  probably  in  the  sense  in  which  the  com- 
pilers understood  them ; but,  finding  reasons 
afterwards  to  change  his  opinions,  he  laboured  under 
some  difficulties  how  to  direct  himself  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. Referring  to  a sermon  on  the  “ Case 
of  Subscription,”  by  the  late  Dr.  Conybeare,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Blackbume  remarks  that,  had  that  pre- 
late been  consulted  upon  the  said  difficulties, 
“ there  is  little  doubt  but  he  would  have  answered, 
that  this  change  of  opinion  in  the  essayist  was 
virtually  disclaiming  his  subscription,  which  let 
him  into  his  function ; nnd,  as  he  now  no  longer 
complied  with  the  conditions  required  by  the 
church  of  all  her  ministers,  an  obligation  seemed 
to  lay  upon  him  to  resign  his  preferment  in  the 
church.”  And  then  our  anti-subscriptionist  goes 
on  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  conclusion  with 
which  Clayton  came  nt  last  to  satisfy  himself,  that 
the  articles  were  to  be  considered  not  as  articles  of 
doctrine,  but  only  as  articles  of  peace— that,  as  the 
church  did  not  set  up  for  infallibility,  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  required  any  other  kind  of 
subscription  than  such  as  was  necessary  for  peacc- 
sake.t  He  winds  up  his  argument  by  observing 
that  “ there  ia  one  particular  weakness,  and  want 
of  forecast,  common  to  all  these  pleaders  for  lati- 
tude”— namely,  that  their  principles  of  Christian 
liberty  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
• authority  which  the  church  of  England  actually 
claims  and  exercises  ; so  that  if  they  had  shown,  as 
they  conceived  they  had,  that  the  church  hud  no 
such  authority  of  riglil,  “ consistency  required  that 
they  should  have  withdrawn  from  a church  which 
usurped  an  authority  that  did  not  belong  to  her, 
and  to  have  borne  their  testimony  against  her 
in  deeds  as  well  as  words''^  This  is  tolerably 
hard  hitting  from  a man  to  himself.  But  he  goes 
still  farther  in  the  next  chapter,  where,  after  having 
examined  the  practice  of  subacribing  “ with  a lati- 
tude” in  every  point  of  view,  and  discovering  no 
satisfactory  defence  for  it,  he  ends  by  moralizing 
upon  the  subject  in  the  following  style : — “ There 
will  still  be  numbers  among  us  who  will  cuntinue 
to  subscribe,  and  continue  likewise  to  care  for  none 

• Coofewotuil,  PS  Its.  Its.  t 111.  I>.  So i . 
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of  these  tilings.  Such  as  these,  perhaps,  care  not 
for  mutters  of  more  consequence;  winch,  indeed, 

I should  apprehend  to  be  the  case  with  the  most 
of  those  who  can  bring  themselves  to  give  u seat* 
rit  v of  this  kind  to  the  church,  and  to  the  public, 
without  a previous  examination  to  what  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  so  solemn  an  act  do  in  rcnlity 
amount.”*  On  the  publication  of  the  Confes- 
sionul,  the  dissenting  congregation  of  the  Old 
Jewry,  who  had  just  lost  their  eminent  pastor  Dr. 
Chandler,  invited  Ulackburnc  to  he  his  successor  ; i 
but,  having  already  managed  to  digest  his  scruples 
for  above  n quarter  of  a century,  he  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  now  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of 
squeamishness,  and  lie  quietly  remained  in  the 
church  till  his  death,  more  than  twenty  \ears  after. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a very  ex- 
emplary parish  minister. 

The  Confessional  is  a very  ingenious  as  well  as 
animated  exposition  of  the  inconveniences  attendant 
upon  subscription ; but  it  is  hurdly  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  author  fails  in  showing  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  church  to  maintain  itself 
ns  a distinct  body  without  having  some  standard  of 
doctrine,  conformity  to  which  should  be  the  test  of  j 
membership.  Still  less  does  he  explain  how  any 
state  would  be  safe  iti  setting  up  and  supporting  a i 
church  the  clergy  of  which  should  be  at  liberty  to  ( 
teach  any  doctrines,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  ; 
which  they  might  individually  contrive  to  extract 
out  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The  notion  of  absolutely  dispensing  with 
confessions  of  faith,  or  articles  of  religion,  is  tanta- 
mount, in  fact,  to  proposing  that  the  national 
Christianity  should  be  a jumble  of  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  sectarianism  which  learning  and  ignorance, 
sense  and  folly,  honesty  and  knavery  ever  have 
asserted  or  may  assert  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  the  arguments  that 
are  brought  against  subscription  to  articles  of  faith 
will,  if  carried  out,  be  found  equally  applicable,  at 
least  upon  the  principles  of  those  using  them,  to 
the  exaction  even  of  a declaration  of  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  There  are,  as  is  well  known, 
many  varieties  of  opinion  among  Christians  both  | 
as  to  the  general  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  to  • 
the  authenticity  of  particular  books.  One  man 
holds  that  every  syllable  in  the  sacred  volume  is  of 
divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
no  room  for  dissent  as  to  the  smallest  tittle  of  what 
is  therein  delivered : another  conceives  that  the 
writers  were  more  or  less  left  to  themselves,  not 
merely  in  the  matter  of  expression,  but  even  in  their 
statements  of  facts  and  doctrines.  One  man  would 
receive  the  apocryphal  books  into  the  canon  of 
Scripture;  another  would  reject  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  or  the  Book  of  Revelations.  If  a church 
has  no  right  to  require  subscription  to  particular 
doctrines,  it  can  have  none  to  require  adherence 
to  any  particular  copy  or  collection  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  even  to  the  Scriptures  at  all  as  the  word 
of  God.  The  most  it  can  ask  is,  that  a person 
* Cuufe*»ioual,  p.  2*0. 
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should  simply  declare  himself  to  be  a Christian — 
leaving  him,  for  the  rest,  to  put  any  meaning  lie 
pleases  upon  that  appellation — to  hold  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  whole  of  the  commonly  received  New 
Testament,  or  of  only  the  half  of  it,  or  a Chris- 
tianity founded  upon  the  New  Testament  com- 
bined with  something  else,  or  one  not  derived 
from  the  New  Testament  at  all.  In  short,  con- 
sider Blackburae's  crotchet  from  any  point  of  view 
we  will,  it  is  destructive  of  the  very  nature  and 
essence  of  a church,  or  indeed  of  any  society  w hat- 
ever. No  church,  no  society  (unless  held  together 
by  force),  can  subsist  without  some  standard  or 
other  authority  to  which  reference  may  be  made 
on  occasion  of  differences  affecting  points  funda- 
mental to  the  constitution  of  the  society.  Even  in 
a congregation  of  Independents,  which  is,  or  pro- 
fesses to  be,  the  simplest  of  all  religious  organiza- 
tions, there  must  he  some  controlling  power — 
whether  the  minister,  or  the  majority  of  the  general 
body  of  the  members,  or  some  committee  more  or 
less  popularly  constituted — for  preventing  the  in- 
trusion of  false  doctrine  and  heresy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  what  is  held  to  be  such  by  this  denomination  of 
Christians.  Blackburne  himself,  in  fact,  when  lie 
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comes  to  announce  the  practical  measures  which 
he  would  have  adopted,  has  hardly  the  face  to  pro- 
pose in  distinct  terms  thut  all  subscription  should 
be  done  away  with  ; so  much  perhaps  may  be 
gathered  from  some  of  his  expressions,  but  it  is 
not  set  down  with  any  precision  or  emphasis.  The 
only  reform  in  regard  to  which  he  goes  into  any 
specification  is  an  alteration  or  curtailment  which 
he  would  have  made  in  a part  of  the  office  of  ordi- 
nation for  priests.  Of  the  eight  questions  put  to 
every  priest  at  his  ordination,  he  would  omit  the 
first,  third,  and  eighth;  in  other  words,  he  would 
not  insist  upon  a clergyman  declaring  that  he 
thinks  himself  to  be  called  to  the  ministry  by 
Jesus  Christ,  or  promising  that  lie  will  minister 
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the  word  and  sacraments  “ os  this  church  and 
realm  hath  received  the  same/’  anti  that  he  will 
reverently  obey  his  ordinary  and  other  superiors 
in  the  church  ; — but  he  would  retain  the  other  live 
questions,  in  his  answers  to  which  the  candidate 
for  ordination  to  the  priesthood  declares  his  per- 
suasion that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  doc- 
trine necessary  for  salvation,  and  promises  that  he 
will  he  diligent  in  driving  away  all  erroneous  and 
Grange  doctrines,  in  praying  and  in  studying  the 
Scriptures,  anil  in  maintaining  quietness,  peace, 
and  love  among  all  Christian  people.  This  is, 
in  fact,  to  propose,  not  that  the  practice  of  de- 
manding & declaration  of  their  belief  from  the 
clergy  should  he  done  away  with,  hut  only  that  it 
should  he  modified — that  the  declaration  should  he 
made  shorter  and  less  special. 

The  Confessional,  however,  immediately  pro- 
duced considerable  commotion  in  the  clerical  world. 
The  subject  of  subscription  had  been  occa- 
sionally agitated,  in  sermons  ami  pamphlets,  ever 
since  the  publication  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-Nine  Article's,  and  the  attack 
made  upon  that  work  by  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation in  HOI  * Burnet’s  performance,  os  he 
himself  mentions,  drew  forth  44  some  hooka  writ 
on  purpose  against  it,”  besides  many  41  sermons 
and  other  treatises,  in  which  particular  passages  in 
it  were  reflected  upon  with  great  severity. ”t  A few 
years  after  the  subject  was  again  brought  into  dis- 
cussion by  the  publication  (in  1112)  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clurke’s  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity — 
which  was  ill  so  ere  long  pounced  upon  by  the 
Convocation^ — and  particularly  by  a passage  in 
the  Introduction,  in  which  the  learned  doctor 
argued  that  the  clergy,  in  suliscribing  the  Articles, 
were  only  to  be  regarded  as  declaring  their  assent  to 
them  in  so  far  as  they  were  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  understood  by  the  suhscrilier.  Clarke’s 
principal  assailant  was  Dr.  Waterlaml ; against 
whom  he  was  chiefly  defended  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  several  anonymous  pamphlets.  The 
controversy  was  once  more  revived  in  1748  by  the 
publication  of  a pamphlet  entitled  “ The  Case  of 
Subscription  Calmly  and  Impartially  Reviewed,” 
by  l)r.  Chandler,  the  eminent  non-conformist; 
which  was  immediately  attacked  in  a series  of  let- 
ters by  Dr.  John  White,  B.I).,  the  same  person 
who  a few*  years  after  measured  his  pen  with 
Blackbume  in  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the 
work  entitled  44  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions 
relating  to  the  Church  of  England.”  While  this 
dispute  was  still  going  on  a new  impulse  was  given 
to  it  by  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Clayton’s  Essay 
on  Spirit,  already  mentioned,  in  1751.  Dr.  Cony- 
bean*,  Bishop  of  Bristol;  Dr.  Fothergill,  Principal 
of  St.  Edmond’s  Hall,  Oxford;  Dr.  Powel,  after- 
wards Master  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  and  others 
now  mingled  in  the  fray  — all  those  named  arraying 
themselves  on  the  orthodox  side : among  their 

• See  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.  6ll. 
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opponents  was  Blackbume,  who  in  1758  dealt  his 
first  blow'  in  this  battle  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Powel’s  Sermon  in 
Defence  of  Subscription.”  But  no  publication  to 
which  the  question  had  yet  given  rise  had  been 
either  so  elaborate  and  searching  on  the  one  hand, 
or  so  fitted  to  attract  the  popular  attention  on  the 
other,  as  the  Confessional.  From  the  date  of  its 
publication  a party  began  to  lie  formed  among  the 
clergy  which  acknowledged  Blackbume  as  its 
head,  and  professed  as  its  object  nnd  bond  of  union 
the  emancipation  of  the  church  from  the  bondage 
of  subscription.  The  members  of  course  had  all 
themselves  subscribed  the  Articles;  hut  they  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  satisfied  that,  although  they  could 
not  otherwise,  they  might  believe  anything  they 
liked  if  they  could  only  obtain  authority  so  to  do 
by  act  of  parliament.  At  the  desire  of  this  party 
Blackbume,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771, 
published  44  Proposals  for  an  Application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Subscription,  &c., 
humbly  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
learned  and  conscientious  Clergy.”  On  the  17th 
of  July  following  the  abolitionists,  or  such  of  them 
as  resided  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  met 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  an  application  to  the  legislature,  and  to  an- 
nounce themselves  as  the  nucleus  of  an  association 
for  that  purpose.  From  their  place  of  meeting, 
they  received  the  name  of  the  Feathers  Tavern- 
Association.  Having  adopted  a petition  prepared 
and  laid  before  them  by  Bluckhurne,  they  made 
arrangements  for  having  it  circulated  through  all 
purls  of  the  country  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  January  ; but,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  no  exertions  were  snared  to  obtain 
signatures,  not  quite  250  individuals  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  names,  and  of  that  small 
number  scarcely  200  were  clergymen ; the  rest 
were  lawyers  and  physicians,  whose  case,  though 
thus  mixed  up  for  a purpose  with  that  of  the 
clergy,  stood  upon  altogether  different  grounds 
from  theirs.  As  lias  been  already  related  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  petition,  of  which  we  there 
gave  an  abstract,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1772,  by  Sir  William  Meredith,  whose  motion, 
that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clerk,  and  afterwards 
discussed,  was,  after  an  animated  debate,  negatived 
by  a majority  of  217  against  71.*  Among  the 
minority  were  Colonel  Barre,  General  Burgoyne, 
Lord  George  Cavendish  and  his  two  brothers, 
George  Dempster,  Dunning,  Wedderbum,  Lord 
George  Germaine,  Admiral  Keppcl,  Sir  George 
Savile,  Thomas  Townshcnd,  jun.,  and  Aldermen 
Sawbridgc  and  Trecothick.  The  debate  lasted 
from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eleven  at 
night,  and  all  the  petitioners  that  were  in  town 
were  present. t Mr.  Lindsey,  one  of  them,  writing 

• See  «r*fe,  pp.  123 — I VS.— It  ii  assumed  by  mistake  in  Chapter  I. 
th.it  the  ch'ncal  » Ignat  urc*  alone  wen*  v5<>  in  number. 

t See  i.ettei  front  John  I«ce.  Kaq  (nfirraard*  Solicitor  General), 

L rioted  in  licUham’s  Memoir*  of  the  Uov.  Theo|ihilus  Liudfccy. 

ttidsey,  who  tud  married  a daughter  of  Archdeacon  Illarkburae, 
and  adopted  SocinUn  principle*,  was  one  of  the  petitioning  clergv, 
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to  a friend,  describes  it  as  a debate  which  entered 
gloriously  into  the  whole  merits  of  their  cause, 
“ and  which  was  well  worth  going  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  to  hear.”*  In  the  course  of  it 
Blackbume  was  expressly  pointed  at  as  the  leader 
of  the  petitioners.  “ The  Confessional,”  said  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  “ I hold  to  be  their  creed.  The  argu- 
ments contained  in  that  work  set  them  first  in 
motion ; and  I suspect  its  author  to  be  the  soul  of 
this  combination.”  And  then  he  proceeded  to 
read  some  extracts  from  the  archdeacon's  book, 
that  from  the  responses  of  this  oracle  the  House 
might  discover  the  views  and  principles  by  which 
his  adherents  were  directed.  Blackburnc's  cha- 
racter was  defended  by  Lord  George  Germaine 
and  other  speakers;  but  little  or  no  answer  appears 
to  have  been  made,  or  even  attempted,  to  the  much 
more  cogent  objections  urged  by  Burke,  who, 
avoiding  personalities,  considered  the  application 
of  the  clergy  for  relief  from  subscription  with  a 
reference  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  an  esta- 
blished church,  and  opposed  the  archdeacon’s 
scheme  as  simply  impracticable.  The  debate  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  case  of  clerical  subscription  ; 
scarcely  anything  was  said  either  of  the  case 
of  the  physicians  and  lawyers,  or  of  that  of 
students  at  the  universities,  the  grievances  of  both 
of  which  classes  of  subscribers,  it  was  well  under- 
stood, had  been  merely  thrown  in  as  so  much  make- 
weight on  the  present  occasion.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  petition  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
either  of  these  classes  alone.  Any  alteration  even 
in  the  sort  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  that  seems 
the  most  difficult  to  be  defended  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  effectually  resisted  on  some  such  ground 
as  that  taken  up  by  Johnson  when  discussing  the 
subject  with  Boswell : — “ Sir,  they  talk  of  not 
making  boys  at  the  university  subscribe  to  what 
they  do  not  understand;  but  they  ought  to  consider 
that  our  universities  were  founded  to  bring  up 
members  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  must 
not  supply  our  enemies  w ith  arms  from  our  arsenal. 
No,  Sir,  the  meaning  of  subscribing  is,  not  that 
they  fully  understand  all  the  Articles,  but  that  they 
will  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  take 
it  in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  should  only 
subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England, 
there  would  be  still  the  same  difficulty : for  still 
the  young  men  would  be  subscribing  to  w hat  they 
do  not  understood.  For,  if  you  should  ask  them, 
what  do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of  England? 
l)o  you  know  in  what  it  differs  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church?  from  the  Romish  Church?  from 
the  Greek  Church  ? from  the  Coptic  Church  ? they 

but  resigned  hi*  living  in  the  church  the  follow  ins:  year,  and  nunc  to 
I<utulou,  where  he  founded  the  c-lmpel  still  existing  in  EMfl  itriH'l, 
Strand,  of  which  he  continued  to  l»c  the  minister  till  hi*  death  in 
1*03.  Two  other*,  nt  least,  of  the  clerical  petitioner*  followed 
Lindsey’*  example— the  Rev.  John  Dituc).  who  Wcamr  hi*  assistant 
and  eventually  hi*  successor  at  the  chapel  in  Eesex-ftrcct,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Johb.  who,  on  leaving  the  church,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  attained  considerable  eminence  a*  a practi- 
tioner iu  the  metropolis. 

* lU-l*hain'*  Memoir*  of  Liadiey. 


could  not  tell  you.  So,  Sir,  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.”*  Indeed,  this  was  the  substance  or  marrow 
of  nearly  everything  of  any  force  that  was  advanced 
in  opposition  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  motion,  in 
the  next  session,  for  the  House  going  into  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  subscription 
required  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  either  at  matri- 
culation or  graduation.  The  motion,  which  was 
made  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1773,  was  nega- 
tived, on  a division,  by  a majority  of  159  to  67. 
From  these  numbers  it  should  appear  that,  while 
fewf  or  none  of  the  majority  that  had  defeated  Sir 
William  in  his  former  attempt  thought  fit  to  join 
him  in  this,  probably  conceiving  that  the  grievance 
complained  of  was  of  little,  if  any,  practical  im- 
portance, yet  many  members  declined  to  oppose 
the  present  at  least  comparatively  reasonable  pro- 
position who  had  voted  against  the  fantastic  claim 
of  persons  seeking  to  retain  and  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  church,  and  yet  to  be  released  from 
any  obligation  to  adhere  to  its  doctrines,  nay,  even 
from  their  actual  engagements  and  solemn  promises 
to  that  effect.  Sir  William  Meredith  renewed  his 
motion  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  description  of 
persons  in  the  next  session  ; but  after  a short 
debate — in  the  course  of  which  a speech  of  Burke’s 
kept  the  House  for  a great  part  of  the  time  in  a 
roar — when  the  question  was  put,  there  did  not 
appear,  we  are  informed  by  the  report,  to  be  above 
twenty  ayes,  and  the  noca  made  so  strong  a sound 
that  Sir  William  declined  dividing. t 

Out  of  the  established  church,  as  well  os  within  it, 
the  movement  of  the  small  section  of  the  clergy  by 
w hich  this  matter  was  first  brought  forward  in  1772 
was  seen  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So 
little  interest  did  the  dissenters  take  in  the  applica- 
tion, that  only  two  of  their  ministers  thought  it  worth 
while  to  mix  with  the  crowd  of  the  petitioners  who 
flocked  to  the  House  to  hear  the  debate.}  Indeed, 
if  the  petition  had  been  listened  to,  there  would  no 
longer  have  been  any  pretext,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable, for  dissent  at  all ; the  whole  ground  on 
which  the  dissenters  stood,  or  could  stand,  would 
have  been  struck  from  under  their  feet.  And  this 
is  what  a dissenting  clergy  cannot  be  expected  par- 
ticularly to  like  any  more  than  the  clergy  of  an 
establishment.  But  the  dissenters  had  a good 
grievance  of  their  own  connected  with  this  same 
matter  of  subscription.  The  Act  of  Toleration 
passed  at  the  Revolution  had  exempted  their 
ministers  and  teachers  from  the  old  penal  laws 
against  non-conformity  only  upon  this  condition, 
among  others — that  they  should  subscribe  and  de- 
clare their  approbation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
all  except  the  34th  (relating  to  the  traditions  of  the 
church),  the  35th  (relating  to  the  homilies),  the 
36th  (relating  to  the  consecration  of  bishops  and 
ministers),  and  the  first  clause  of  the  20th  (nssert- 

• Roswell'*  I4fe  of  Johnson. 

t l*arl.  Hist.  xwi.  13*7.  The  motion  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
May.  1774. 

t IteWhara,  Life  of  Lindsey — The  two  diMenting  ministers  who 
attended  the  debate  were  the  Rev.  Edward  Pickard,  of  Carter-lone, 
and  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Fumcaux,  of  Clnpbom. 
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ing  that  the  church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or 
ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith). 
At  that  day,  and  for  some  time  after,  no  consider- 
able or  influential  body  of  the  English  dissenters 
entertained  any  aversion  to  the  theological  tenets  of 
the  national  church  ; and  what  little  of  doctrinal 
dissent  did  exist  was  not  more  disliked  by  those  in 
power  who  conceded  the  Act  of  Toleration  than 
by  the  great  body  of  those  who  sought  to  participate 
in  its  benefits.  But  gradually  a considerable 
change  was  brought  about  in  this  respect.  Within 
the  church  the  accommodating  language  of  the 
Articles  had  proved  in  different  ages,  and  in  the 
same  age,  equally  satisfactory  to  the  zealous  Cal- 
vinist find  the  zealous  Arminian : freewill-and- 
universal-grace  Laud,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  his  successors  of  the  same  school  in  that  of 
Charles  II.,  had  stood  by  them,  and  magnified 
their  authority,  not  less  heartily  than  had  their  pre- 
destinarian  predecessors  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  But  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establish- 
ment the  case  was  different:  non-conformity  was 
the  daughter  of  puritanism,  and  the  puritans,  after 
separating  from  the  church,  long  remained  in  the 
mass  what  they  had  been  while  they  were  still  in 
its  bosom, — staunch  adherents  to  the  theology  of 
Geneva,  whence  they  had  originally  sprung,  finding 
their  chief  comfort  in  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees 
of  election  and  reprobation.  But  among  them  too, 
or  at  least  in  the  general  body  of  dissenters  with 
which  they  were  mixed  up,  other  views  at  length 
began  to  gain  ground ; and  not  only  Arminianism, 
or  some  modification  of  the  creed  so  called,  but  also 
sundry  varieties  of  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and 
other  peculiar  systems  always  regarded  as  hereticnl 
by  the  generality  of  Christians,  were  now  pretty 
extensively  diffused.  The  diversity  of  opinion  had, 
for  obvious  reasons,  gone  much  farther,  or  at  least 
been  much  more  openly  expressed,  than  among  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment ; and,  in  fact,  had  as- 
sumed such  an  appearance,  that  a profession  of 
assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  was  what  no  so- 
phistry or  inge  nuity  of  interpretation  could  reason- 
ably hope  any  longer  to  obtuin  from  many  classes  of 
the  dissenters.  In  these  circumstances  the  subscrip- 
tion required  by  the  Toleration  Act  from  dissenting 
ministers  and  teachers  had  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse  ; the  practice  appears  to  have  been  drojqied 
from  about  the  same  date  at  which  dissenters  were 
practically  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Test  Acts  by  the  regulur,  or  all  but 
regular,  annual  renewal  of  the  Acts  of  Indemnity 
—-that  is  to  say,  from  a few  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  Still,  as  the  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Toleration  remained  unrepealed,  there  was  some 
risk  in  this  neglect  of  it ; it  is  said  that  prosecutions 
founded  upon  it  were  sometimes  instituted,  or,  at 
least,  threatened — the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge  is 
stated  to  have  been  annoyed  in  this  way ; and,  at 
anv  rate,  its  retention  upon  the  statute  book  was  a 
stigma  upon  the  dissenters,  only  the  more  inde- 
fensible that  it  was  rarely  or  never  made  to  serve 
any  other  purpose  except  to  menace  and  irritate. 


Some  of  the  leaders  and  friends  of  the  dissenters, 
therefore,  thought  they  might  with  propriety  make 
application  to  the  legislature  for  the  formal  repeal 
of  the  enactment  which  had  thus  fallen  into  desue- 
tude ; and  in  this  design  they  were  rather  encou- 
raged than  otherwise  by  the  debate  on  the  petition 
of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to  be  relieved 
from  subscription,  in  the  courte  of  which  some  of 
the  principal  speakers  against  the  motion  had  inti- 
mated that  they  would  not  be  disinclined  to  attend 
to  a similar  proposition  in  regard  to  the  subscription 
required  from  the  dissenting  clergy.  Indeed  the 
very  arguments  by  which  the  one  preposition  was 
resisted  by  these  speakers  implied  that  the  other 
ought  to  be  granted.  Accordingly,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1772 — within  two  months  after  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  petition  of  Blackburne  and  his  brethren 
— by  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  in  the  shape  of  a motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  “ For  the  further  Relief 
of  his  Majesty’s  Protestant  Subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England.”  The  debate  that 
followed,  though  short,  was  very  warm ; the  mo- 
tion, we  are  told,  giving  great  alarm  to  the  high- 
church  party,  “ who,  seeing  the  former  petition, 
and  the  attempt  upon  the  church  vulltim  tempvs 
claim,*  immediately  succeeded  by  another  attack 
upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  began  to  imagine 
that  some  settled  design  was  formed  subversive  of 
the  established  religion. Sir  Roger  Ncwdigate, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  had  led 
the  opposition  to  Sir  William  Meredith’s  recent 
motion,  deemed  himself  called  upon  to  buckle  on 
his  armour  again  upon  this  occasion  ; but  his  zeal 
was  not  now  seconded  by  the  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  subsequent  speakers,  which  had  enabled  him 
to  gain  his  former  victory : Burke,  in  particular, 
no  longer  fought  by  his  side,  but  in  the  opposite 
ranks;  even  the  ministers  did  not  object  to  the 
motion,  and  some  of  them  spoke  in  suppirt  of  it ; 
so  that,  when  the  question  was  put,  the  only  noes 
were  Sir  Roger,  and  his  brother  baronet.  Sir  William 
Dolben,  who,  by-the-bv,  although  now'  one  of  the 
members  for  Northamptonshire,  had  formerly  been 
his  colleague,  and  was  a few  years  after  this  his 
successor,  in  the  representation  of  the  venerable 
high- church  university.  On  the  next  discussion  of 
the  bill,  which  took  place  on  the  14th,  the  pair  of 
baronets  were  reinforced  by  a third,  Sir  William 
Bngot — whose  father  had  sate  for  the  University  of 
Oxford — and  by  a few  other  zealous  members 
whose  names  have  not  l»een  preserved;  but  still 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
70  to  9 ; and  the  measure  appears  to  have  en- 
countered no  further  opposition  in  the  Commons. 
But  when  it  arrived  in  the  Upper  House  it  was 

• Thi*  refer*  to  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Seymour  on  the 
17th  of  February  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  •*  For  ipncling  the  Sub* 

■ jntiofthii  Realm  against  th«-  dormant  Claim*  of  the  Church;”  in 
: other  word*,  for  limiting  the  church’*  right  of  action  for  the  recovery 
j of  Uml*  and  tithe*  to  <t  certain  uuraber  of  year*,  a*  hail  t**«n  done  by 
Various  statute*  in  recant  to  action*  brought  by  private  parties.  and 
' even  in  regard  to  Ihw*  brought  by  the  crown  by  an  act  pa*aed  in 
1769.  Mr  Seymour’*  motion  was  negatived,  but  only  by  a majority 
of  Ml  against  117.  See  ante,  p.  125. 
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evident  that  it  hail  got  into  another  climate.  The 
debate  was  taken,  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the 
motion  for  committing  it,  which  was  negatived  by 
a majority  of  102  to  29 — the  proxies  alone  against 
the  measure  being  equal  in  number  to  all  the  votes 
in  favour  of  it.  Chatham,  Lyttelton,  Shelburne, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  supported  it, 
were  answered  by  Earl  Gower,  Lord  Bruce,  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  and  a long  succession  of  spiritual 
lords — Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York ; Hinch- 
elide,  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  Barrington,  of 
Llandatf ; Lowth,  of  Oxford;  and  Terrick,  of 
liondon — not  to  mention  Dr.  Newton,  of  Bristol, 
who  had  prepared  a speech  against  the  bill  which 
he  did  not  deliver,  but  which  he  has  left  behind  him 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  According  to  the  re- 
port in  the  Parliamentary  History,  the  orator  who 
most  distinguished  himself  w as  the  Bishop  of  Llan- 
datl' — the  same  who  afterwards  presided  so  many 
years  over  the  diocese  of  Durham.  He  “ attacked,** 
we  are  told,  44  the  principle's  of  some  living  dis- 
senting ministers  with  an  eloquence  that  astonished 
both  his  friends  and  opponents.  He  quoted  n 
variety  of  passages  from  different  publications  by 
Dr.  Priestly,  which  equally  excited  the  wonder  and 
abhorrence  of  his  hearers-  Amongst  others.  Lord 
Chatham  interrupted  him  with  the  exclamations  of 
‘ Monstrous!  horrible!  shocking!*”  But  some 
effect  was  no  doubt  also  produced  by  a curious  fact 
which  was  stated.  The  Bishop  of  London  said 
44  that  he  had  taken  sonic  pains  to  inform  himself 
whether  the  hill  was  promoted  and  pntronized  by 
the  dissenters  in  general ; and  that  he  had  authority 
to  declare,  from  the  most  respectable  persons  and 
ministers  of  that  sect,  who  had  waited  u{>on  him, 
that  it  was  disagreeable  to  them,  and  that  they  did 
nut  wish  it  to  pass : that  he  had  been  informed 
from  the  same  respectable  authority,  that,  at  u meet- 
ing lately  of  ninety  persons,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
return  thanks  to  the  committee  for  soliciting  the 
dissenters*  bill  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House, 
six  were  against  it,  twelve  were  for  it,  hut  far  the 
greater  part  were  silent,  and  said  nothing  one  way 
or  other.**  To  the  same  effect  it  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Newton,  in  his  unspoken  speech,  that  they  were 
only  a part  of  the  dissenting  ministers  who  were  the 
promoters  of  the  bill — that  it  was  a measure  in 
which  they  were  far  from  being  all  agreed — that  it 
was  44  carried  on  chiefly  by  some  ministers  in 
and  about  London,  without  the  concurrence  and 
consent  of  manyin  the  country,  and,  indeed,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  graver  part  of  dissenters,  the 
Presbyterians  especially.**  That  those  who  touk 
an  active  and  anxious  part  in  promoting  the 
bill  were  but  a few  individuals  is  likely  enough ; 
and  it  may  also  be  readily  believed  that  many  of 
the  orthodox  non-conformists,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  opposed  to  it,  and  regarded  it,  with 
Newton,  ns  a bill  not  so  much  for  the  relief  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters  us  for  the  encouragement  of  what, 
in  their  eyes,  was  neither  Protestantism  nor  even 
Christianity — “a  bill  for  the  public  preaching  of 
Arianism,  Socinianism,  any  schism,  any  heresy, 


[Book  I. 

I that  any  fanatic  or  incendiary  may  advance.”  But 
the  mass  of  the  dissenters  seem  to  have  liecn  indif- 
i ferent,  or  hut  little  excited  by  the  measure,  rather 
j than  hostile  to  it;  for  there  were  but  few  genuine 
i Presbyterians  now  left  in  England,  or  even  persons 
! calling  themselves  by  that  name.  Most  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth had,  in  fact,  become  converted  cither  to 
the  novel  faith  of  Socinianism,  or,  what  was  even 
more  to  he  admired  at,  to  the  Independency  which 
had  been  wrontto  be  the  chief  dread  and  abhorrence 
of  the  sect  in  other  days,  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
by  very  reason  of,  their  near  agreement  in  all  doc- 
trinal and  more  essential  points.  In  tlie  following 
session,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1773,  Sir  Henry 
Hoghton,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,*  again  brought  forward  his  bill,  with 
several  amendments  which  somewhat  extended  its 
operation,  but  did  not  affect  the  principle  or  main 
purpose  of  the  measure.  The  opposition  this  time 
was  led  by  the  other  member  for  the  university  of 
Oxford,  M r.  Page ; but  no  vote  was  taken  either 
upon  the  preliminary  question,  necessary  in  cases 
in  which  alterations  atlecting  the  established  church 
are  proposed,  that  the  House  should  go  into  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  leave  should  be  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  or  upon  the  motion  for  leave  made 
in  the  said  committee  on  the  22nd.  The  party,  or 
parties,  among  the  dissenters,  however,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  were  early  astir ; on  the 
first  day  it  was  mentioned  a member  stated  that  a 
printed  puper  had  l>cen  put  into  his  hand  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  containing  several  powerful  ob- 
jections to  the  hill,  w hich  professed  to  proceed  from 
a body  of  dissenters ; and,  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented, on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  read  a first  time, 
it  was  intimated  that  many  persons  comprised 
within  the  description  of  those  intended  to  be  re- 
lieved by  it  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  petition- 
ing to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  its  passing.  Ur* 
the  next  day  accordingly  a petition  to  that  eff  ect  w as 
presented  from  a great  number  of  protestant  dis- 
senters, ministers,  and  others.  These  persons,  as 
already  explained  in  our  first  chapter,  were  many, 
probably  most,  of  them,  of  the  new  community  of 
the  Methodists,  who  as  yet  scarcely  considered 
themselves  as  separated  from  the  established  church, 
and  at  any  rate  were  all  as  zealous  for  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (the  Weslcyans  in  an  Anninian, 
the  Whitefieldians  in  a Calvinistic  sense)  as  the 
church  itself.  Leave  was  given  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  heard  by  their  counsel  before  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill;  but  no  counsel  appeared  at  this 
stage — it  was  asserted  that  the  time  allowed  them 
was  too  short  for  reading  their  briefs  and  preparing 
their  speeches  ; and  the  second  reading  was  carried 
on  the  10th,  by  a majority  of  87  against  34. 
Among  the  minority  were  probably  several  mem- 
bers who  were  in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  w ho  thought 
that  the  second  reading  should  be  deferred  for  a 
few  days  to  allow  cuunsel  to  get  ready.  The  prin- 
cipal debate  took  place  on  the  17th,  on  the  question 

* See  d*if,  1)1. 
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of  going  into  committee.  We  have  already  given 
an  abstract  of  the  most  remarkuble  speech  deli- 
vered on  this  night,  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  a report  of 
at  least  the  general  course  and  leading  arguments 
and  illustrations  of  which  is  printed  in  his  Works.* 
On  the  other  side.  Sir  William  Bagot  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  measure,  which  he  called  an 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  Articles,  was  agitated  with 
a design  unfavourable  to  Christianity  of  uuy  kind. 
In  the  end  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  69  to  16.  On  the 
25lh  more  petitions  were  presented  from  dissent- 
ing ministers  and  congregations  against  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Chambers,  the  Vinerian  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, was  heard  in  opposition  to  it  at  the  bur ; but, 
when  the  House  divided  on  the  question  that  it 
should  pass,  the  noes  were  found  to  be  only  14 
against  65.  Like  the  measure  of  the  preceding 
session,  however,  it  received  its  quietus  soon  after 
it  reached  the  other  House;  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
after  a debate,  their  lordships  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  going  into  committee,  when  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a majority  of  86  to  28.  Yet  this  was 
a considerable  diminution  from  the  majority  of  the 
last  year.  Chatham  was  not  present  on  this  occa- 
sion ; but  both  Lord  Manstield  and  Lord  Camden 
spoke  for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
On  the  other  side  the  new  speakers  were  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Apsley,  after- 
wards Earl  Bathurst). 

After  this  the  subject  was  allowed  to  sleep  for 
some  years;  during  which  many  prejudices,  or  an- 
tiquated notions,  seem  to  have  also  gently  sunk  into 
repose,  or  to  have  died  away  with  the  men  of  n 
former  generation  by  whom  they  were  entertained. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1779,  when  Sir  Henry 
llnghton  moved  that  the  House  should  immediately 
resolve  itself  into  a committee  “ to  consider  of 
granting  further  relief  to  protestant  dissenting 
ministers  and  schoolmasters.  Sir  William  Bagot 
mid  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  were  both  still  at  their 
posts  to  oppose  him ; but  w hen  the  question  was 
put,  after  a short  debate,  it  was  curried  almost 
unanimously,  and,  the  House  having  gone  into  com- 
mittee, a resolution  was  at  once  agreed  to  directing 
the  chairmun  to  move  the  House  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  hill.  When  that  motion  was  accordingly 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  Montagu,  on  the  17th,  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  till  that  day  four  months 
was  moved  by  Sir  William  Bagot,  but  the  original 
motion  was  carried  by  77  votes  against  6.  The 
hill  was  read  a first  and  second  time  without  oppo- 
sition or  debate;  but  when  the  House  went  into 
committee  a petition  was  presented  from  the  Uni- 

* Se*  n*lt,  pjl  lil.  153.— The  Speech,  mm  printed  in  Burke's 
Work*,  u stated  to  be  given  " |«rt)y  from  the  mi  ten  pi  jupcr*  of 
Mr.  Burke,  uni  partly  fmm  a very  imperfect  nhorl-hund  note  taken 
at  the  time  by  a member  of  tiie  House  of  Commons.”  The  member 
alluded  t<>  was  probably  Sir  Henry  Cavcudlsh.  whose  report*  of  the 
debates  of  this  parliament  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Valuable  as  bis  “ shoit-haitd  notes”  are,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
words,  we  may  gather  fmm  the  above  description  that  they  were 
considered  at  the  time  by  tho*e  h«st  entitled  to  judge  of  them  to  pre- 
serve but  "a  very  imperfect1'  memorial  of  what  was  actually  spoken 
in  the  House.  And  thU  indeed  Is  mUk-ioutiy  obvious  from  internal 
evidence. 


versity  of  Oxford,  praying  that  its  benefits  should 
at  any  rate  be  confined  to  persons  professing  Chris- 
tianity ; on  which  Lord  North  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  following  declaration  to  be  taken  by  all  those 
who  should  be  relieved  by  the  act : — “ I,  A.  li.y  do 
solemnly  declare  that  I am  a Christian  and  a pro- 
testunt  dissenter,  and  that  I take  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  generally  received  in  protestant  countries,  for 
the  rule  of  my  faith  and  piacticc.”  The  proposed 
clause  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  Burke,  as 
well  as  Bagot ; it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Fox,  Dun- 
ning, Wilkes,  Sir  William  Meredith,  Lord  John 
Cuvendish,  and,  among  others,  it  is  stated,  Lord 
George  Gordon,  whose  particular  objection  probably 
was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  restrictive ; but  it 
was  carried  in  the  committee  by  a majority  of  88 
against  58,  and  afterwards  in  the  House  by  95 
against  59.  This  mutilation  of  the  tolerant  cha- 
racter of  the  meusure  jrobably  tended  considerably 
to  reconcile  those  who  would  otherwise  have  Btood 
out  against  it.  It  encountered  no  more  opposition 
in  the  Commons,  and  it  passed  the  Lords  without 
occasioning  either  division  or  debate. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  moment 
had,  no  doubt,  sonic  share  in  wringing  this  con- 
cession from  that  dislike  or  jealousy  of  dissent 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment of  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  influential  classes.  “The  public  losses, 
calamities,  and  dungers  of  the  times,”  observes 
Burke,  or  whoever  else  was  the  contemporary 
writer  in  the  Annual  Register,  “ seemed  to  render 
it  now  a matter  of  necessity,  as  it  had  at  all  times 
been  of  duty  and  wisdom,  to  unite  the  interests 
and  atfectioi.s  of  all  orders  and  denominations  of 
men  in  one  common  bond  of  union,  and  to  con- 
centrate into  one  mass  all  the  strength  that  could 
yet  he  found  in  the  remaining  purls  of  the  em- 
pire.” But  another  reason  is  also  assigned  for 
the  comparative  facility  with  which  the  bill  was 
carried.  “The  relief  grunted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  preceding  session,”  says  the  same 
writer,  “ had  laid  the  ground  fairly  open  for  the 
present  application  to  parliament  for  redress  ; and 
the  liberal  opinions  know  n to  he  held,  and  profes- 
sions made,  by  some  of  the  bishops  on  that  sub- 
ject seemed  to  obviute  the  apprehensions  of  an 
opposition  in  that  quarter  where  it  was  most  to  he 
expected  and  dreaded.’*  In  fact.  Sir  Henry 
Hoghton,  in  introducing  the  subject  to  tire  House 
of  Commons  on  this  lust  occasiun,  based  his  ap- 
peal principally  upon  the  precedent  of  the  lute 
mitigation  of  the  penal  law  s against  the  Catholics. 
He  “spoke  of  the  favour  lately  done  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  legislature,  asserting  that  the 
measure  was  exceedingly  wise  and  proper,  hut 
arguing  that  it  was  much  more  necessary  to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  protestant  dissenters  ; and  that, 
after  such  a step  as  parliament  had  lust  year  taken 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  w ould  be  the 
most  absurd  piece  of  conduct,  and  the  most  violent 
inconsistency,  if  they  refused  to  extend  a similar 
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degree  of  toleration  to  sects  who  were  quiet,  inof-  i 
fensive,  ami  useful  citizens,  and  whose  religious 
opinions  came  so  much  nearer  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.”*  Leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  moved  , 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Sa- 
ville  on  the  14th  of  May,  1778,  and  the  motion, 
after  a short  debate,  having  been  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a first 
time  on  the  18th,  and  appears  to  have  passed 
through  that  House  without  a voice  being  heard 
against  it.  Thurlow,  the  attorney-general,  indeed, 
is  recorded  to  have  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  repealing  the  penalties  against  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  popish  priests ; he 
thought,  at  least,  that  that  was  a part  of  the  mea- 
sure which  required  some  consideration ; but  his 
scruples  probably  soon  gave  way,  for  we  hear  no  J 
more  of  them.  Even  in  the  Upper  House  the  bill 
underwent  only  one  short  discussion,  on  the  second  | 
reading,  when  the  only  speaker  who  iutimated  any 
hesitation  about  passing  it  as  it  stood  was  Dr. 
Hinchcliffo,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  noted  among 
the  members  of  the  right  reverend  bench  for  his 
opposition  to  the  government  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  general  liberality  of  his 
politics,  as  well  as  for  the  frequency  with  which  j 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  not  without  his  appre-  i 
hensions  of  popery,  even  at  that  time  of  day,  if  it 
should  be  allowed  a complete  toleration,  and  lie 
wished  that  the  bill  had  been  brought  in  earlier  in 
the  session,  that  their  lordships  might  have  had 
more  time  both  to  consider  it  themselves,  and  to 
learn  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  public,  before 
passing  it  into  a law.  He  did  not,  however,  allow 
his  doubts  or  dissatisfaction  to  carry  him  so  far  as 
to  move  for  either  the  rejection  or  delay  of  the 
measure,  but  contented  himself  with  trusting  that 
anything  wrong  in  it  would  be  amended  in  com- 
mittee. This  was  on  the  25th ; and  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  without  having  undergone 
any  alteration,  on  the  28th.  A similar  bill  w*as 
passed  the  same  year  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country. 

The  penalties  and  disabilities  which  were  now 
removed  were  only  certain  of  those  imposed  upon 
Roman  Catholics  by  the  famous  act  “ for  the  fur- 
ther preventing  the  growth  of  popery,”  passed  in 
1699. f The  new  law'  repealed  everything  in  that 
statute  relating  to  the  apprehending  or  prosecuting 
of  popish  bishops,  priests,  or  Jesuits ; it  relieved 
papists  who  should  undertake  the  education,  of 
youth  from  their  liability  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  so  doing ; and  it  annulled  the  atrocious 
enactments  which  prohibited  catholics  from  taking 
or  holding  land  either  by  descent  or  purchase 
(which  last  term  means  in  any  other  way  than  by 
descent,  or  inheritance),  and  authorised  the  next  of 
kin,  being  a protestant,  to  dispossess  his  catholic 
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relative — his  father,  it  might  be,  or  his  elder 
brother — of  any  land  or  other  heritable  property 
the  latter  would  have  been  entitled  to  enjoy  if  he 
had  not  been  a catholic.  To  entitle  any  person  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act,  it  was  provided  that  within 
six  months  after  coming  of  age  he  should  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  embodying,  besides  the  usual 
promise  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty  and  abjuration 
of  the  pretender,  a declaration  that  the  subscriber 
rejected  and  detested  as  unchristian  and  impious 
the  position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy 
heretics — the  principle  that  no  faith  is  to  he  kept 
with  heretics — and  the  opinion  that  princes  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  may  he  deposed  or  mur- 
dered— and  did  nut  believe  that  the  pope  or  any 
other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate, 
has  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  juris- 
diction, power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  This  was 
a toleration  of  popery  very  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent with  that  granted  to  the  dissenters  about  ninety 
years  before  at  the  Revolution ; but  the  dissenters 
were  still  half  a century  uhead  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  an- 
nual acts  of  indemnity,  which  ever  since  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  had  practically  admitted  them 
to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  was  just  about  fifty  years  later 
when,  by  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  advanced  to  about  the  same  position. 

The  law  stood  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  act  of 
1778  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  present 
period ; for,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  Edinburgh  and 
l/mdon  riots  of  1779  and  1780  frightened  the 
embarrassed  and  on  this  subject  not  very’  zealous 
government  of  Lord  North  from  even  extending 
the  relief  which  had  been  granted  to  the  English 
and  Irish  Catholics  to  those  of  Scotland,  as  had  been 
originally  designed  and  indeed  expressly  promised. 
In  fact,  however,  up  to  this  date,  a strong  jealousy  of 
popery  still  continued  to  be  entertained  in  quarters 
where  the  more  recent  history  of  English  politics 
would  least  prepare  us  to  expect  it.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  this  became  chitfly 
a Tory  feeling  ; but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  writing  it  was  perhaps  more  prevalent  among 
Whigs  than  Tories,  and  among  the  adherents  of 
extreme  than  of  moderate  W’higgism.  The  Jacobit- 
ism,  or  Jacobite  tendencies,  of  the  Tories  still  rnther 
drew’  them  towards  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion,  as  generally  attached,  if  not  to  the  family 
of  the  Stuarts,  at  least  to  the  high  prerogative 
notions  with  which  the  Stuart  cause  was  associated, 
and  the  overthrow  of  which  constituted  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688:  on  the  contrary,  the  penal  laws, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Revolution,  had  a natural 
claim  upon  the  hubitual  or  hereditary  sympathies 
of  the  Whigs.  Other  influences,  no  doubt,  and 
more  especially  the  Established  Churchism  of  the 
generality  of  the  Tories,  contributed  somewhat  to 
disturb  the  operation  of  these  causes;  many  Tories 
hated  and  dreaded  popery  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Established  Church ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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old  party  faith,  or  sentiment,  upon  this  head  was 
modified  and  softened  down  in  many  Whigs  by  the 
general  bearing  of  their  principles  in  favour  of 
popular  rights  and  the  removal  of  restrictions ; but 
it  was  not  till  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  where  alone  their  numbers 
were  considerable,  abandoning  their  old  politics, 
joined  the  liberal  or  democratic  interest,  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipation 
came  to  be,  in  a manner,  one  of  the  party  distinc- 
tions of  the  Whigs,  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  and  opposed  to  the  Tones.  The  views  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  by  even  the  most  liberal 
section  of  the  Whigs,  so  recently  as  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  may  be  under- 
stood from  some  passages  in  the  Confessional. 
His  principal  inducement,  indeed,  the  author  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  for  publishing  the  work  was, 
“ his  observing  the  redoubled  efforts  of  popery  to 
enlarge  her  borders,  without  being  at  the  pains, 
as  heretofore,  to  cover  her  march,  and  the  sur- 
prising indifference  with  which  some  public  and 
even  clamorous  notices  of  her  progress  were  re- 
ceived, where  one  would  have  thought  both  in- 
terest and  duty  were  concerned  to  remark  and  re- 
strict her  passage.”*  And  then  follows  a keen  at- 
tack upon  Archbishop  Wake  for  the  project  he 
was  alleged  to  have  entertained  of  a union  of  the 
Anglican  and  Gallican  churches.  Afterwards  it 
is  lamented  that  “ the  zeal  and  vigilance  both  of 
pastors  *und  people  in  the  Church  of  England 
against  popery  and  popish  emissaries  are  visibly 
declined.”  “The  papists,”  the  writer  goes  on, 

“ strengthened  and  animated  by  an  influx  of  Jesuits, 
expelled  even  from  popish  countries  for  crimes  and 
practices  of  the  worst  complexion,  open  public 
mass-houses,  and  affront  the  lnws  of  this  protestant 
kingdom  in  other  respects,  not  without  insulting 
some  of  those  who  endeavour  to  check  their  in- 
solence. ”t  That  is  to  say,  the  poor  papists  some- 
times ventured  to  stand  up  in  their  own  defence 
when  assailed,  or  attempted  to  be  interfered  with, 
for  merely  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way  with 
more  than  five  persons  present  besides  the  family 
in  whose  house  the  meeting  was  held ; for  that 
was  the  definition  of  an  illegal  religious  assembly 
according  to  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1 664 ! A state- 
ment is  next  quoted  from  a pamphlet  of  the  day, 
to  the  effect  that  popish  bishops  actually  went  about 
openly  in  this  country,  and  exercised  every  part 
of  their  function  “without  offence  and  without 
observation,”  as  something  setting  all  comment 
at  defiance.  Such  was  ultra-liberalism  in  the 
year  1765!  The  Roman  Catholics  of  his  day,  as 
a bedy,  arc  distinctly  charged  by  Blackburne  as 
the  enemies  of  the  established  order  of  things. 

“ Have  the  papists  of  Great  Britain,  in  particular,” 
he  asks,  “ given  the  king  and  his  government  the 
security  of  their  allegiance  as  protestant  subjects 
do  ? l)o  they  acknowledge  no  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain but  his  majestv  King  George  III.?  Have  not 
a majority  of  English  papists  of  rank  and  fortune 
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Jesuits  in  their  houses  as  directors  of  their  con- 
sciences ? Have  not  their  youth  been  sent  to  be 
educated  among  Jesuits  ? Arc  not  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  stationed  all  over  England  chiefly 
of  the  Jesuitical  order?”  Then,  assuming  that 
the  Jesuits  held  the  doctrine  commonly  attributed 
to  them,  about  the  right  of  subjects  to  depose  or 
murder  kings  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  he  con- 
cludes— “ If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a protestant  people,  it  behoveth 
every  good  subject  to  our  gracious  sovereign,  and 
every  friend  to  this  country,  to  keep  up  a spirit  of 
vigilance  and  attention  to  every  motion  of  these 
dangerous  inmates,  whom  wre  daily  see  strengthen- 
ing their  hands  with  new  converts,  of  whom  the 
leaders  of  this  malignant  party  will  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  the  moment  they  find  their  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  an  equal  chance  in  a struggle  to 
wrest  out  of  our  hands  our  inestimable  rights  and 
liberties,  civil  and  religious.***  These  passages, 
while  they  evince  the  strong  alarm  then  excited  by 
dangers  which  will  now  be  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  having  been  quite  visionary,  at  the  same 
time  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  grounds  on 
account  of  which  popery  was  at  this  date  so  much 
feared  and  hated  by  liberal  politicians.  After- 
wards, in  the  body  of  his  work,  Blackburne  en- 
deavours to  make  out  that  Arminianism,  which  he 
assumes  had  prevailed  and  been  making  progress 
in  the  church  for  the  preceding  century  and  more, 
was  the  natural  ally  both  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  “ The  Calvinists,**  he  argues,  “ inferred 
the  lawfulness  of  resisting  wicked  and  unrighteous 
princes  from  their  theological  principles  of  elec- 
tion and  grace.  Heylin  says  that  Calvin  called 
the  contrary  doctrine  civil  idolatry ; and  Grotius, 
artfully  enough,  improved  the  prejudices  which 
magistrates  would  entertain  against  these  unprincely 
notions  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  party,  by  in- 
sinuating the  infinite  reverence  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Arminians  obliged  them  to  have  for  the 
civil  powers.  The  English  Arminians  went  still 
farther.  By  excluding  election  from  any  share  in 
the  foundation  of  dominion,  and  substituting  in- 
defeasible  hereditary  right  jure  dirino  in  its  place, 
resistance  even  to  a Nero  or  a Caligula  became  a 
damnable  sin.  Laud,  as  we  have  seen,  affirmed 
boldly  that  civil  government  would  be  useless,  if 
some  fatal  opinions,  opposite  to  those  of  Montague, 
were  to  prevail.  And  Mr.  Tindal  himself  con- 
fesses that  Laud,  Neile,  and  Montague  were  for 
setting  the  king  above  the  law’s.  And  I know 
some  very  worthy  and  eminent  persons,  warm  and 
fast  friends  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
mankind,  who  arc  of  opinion  to  this  hour,  that  re- 
sistance, even  to  w icked  princes,  cannot  be  justi- 
fied upon  religious  principles  without  having  re- 
course to  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Puritans  and  Independents.’*  With  regard,  again, 
to  the  connexion  between  Arminianism  and  popery, 
he  argues  that  it  was  the  traffic  in  indulgences  which 
gave  the  first  occasion  to  Luther  to  discover  the 
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corruptions  of  popery,  and  afforded  him  the  first 
grounds  of  his  opposition  to  them  ; but  indulgences 
were  founded  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  that 
again  on  free-will ; “the  reformers  universally,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  pursued  Luther’s  scheme  of 
interpretation  ; they  thought  they  had  very  good 
grounds  in  Scripture  for  excluding  free-will  from 
any  share  in  the  work  of  justification ; and  there- 
fore, when  the  Arminians  arose,  the  Puritans  ap- 
prehended, with  great  reason,  that,  by  opening  a 
door  to  frec-agcncy,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent purgatory,  saint-worship,  indulgences,  &c., 
from  breaking  in  along  with  it.”* 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  allusion  | 
has  been  made  above,  was  the  most  remarkable  I 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
ubroad  during  this  century,  or  at  least  during  so 
much  of  it  as  had  yet  elapsed.  This  mighty  so- 
ciety, which  may  he  regarded  as  the  successor  and 
representative  of  that  of  the  Templars  in  a new  age 
of  the  world,  when  the  pen  had  succeeded  to  the 
sword  as  the  chief  power  in  human  affairs,  was 
destined,  after  a splendid  career  of  two  centuries, 
to  undergo  the  same  fate  with  its  predecessor,  and 
in  a great  measure  from  the  operation  of  the  like 
causes.  Whatever  were  the  pretences  put  forward 
for  their  destruction,  and  the  means  taken  to  ex- 
cite the  public  odium  against  them,  the  great 
offence  of  the  Jesuits  was  doubtless  Bimply  their 
great  and  growing  power,  which  drew  upon  them 
the  jealousy,  fear,  and  haired  of  the  various  conti- 
nental governments.  The  society  was  suppressed 
in  Portugal,  its  property  confiscated,  and  its  mem- 
bers expelled  from  all  the  Portuguese  territories, 
iu  September,  1159;  in  1764  it  was  suppressed 
and  its  property  confiscated  in  France,  where, 
however,  small  pensions  were  allowed  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country;  in  1767  it  was  abolished  in  Spain,  with 
circumstances  of  great  harshness  and  cruelty,  the 
members  being  driven  or  carried  by  force  out  of 
the  country,  and  put  on  board  crowded  ships, 
which  were  left  to  wander  about  the  seas  for 
months,  till,  after  they  had  been  refused  admission 
at  various  ports,  and  many  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
Jesuits  had  died,  the  survivors  were  at  last  allowed 
to  land  in  Corsica;  in  1768  the  society  whs  sup- 
pressed in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  ^ the  Two 
Sicilies  and  of  the  Duke  of  Parma ; and  finally  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelli)  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  his  bull  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  order,  the  effect  of 
which  was  its  immediate  fall  in  the  Papal  States, 
in  Sardinia,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
throughout  the  whole  remaining  Catholic  world. 
Prussia  and  Russia,  however,  on  the  continent, 
received  and  protected  such  of  the  members  as 
sought  an  asylum  among  their  protestant  and 
schismatic  subjects  ; and  some  of  the  fathers  also, 
as  appears  from  what  Blackburne  says,  catnc  over 
to  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  seventy  of  the 
enactments  standing  in  the  statute ‘book  against 
* I*.  263. 
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persons  of  their  description,  trusting,  doubtless, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  be  their  sufficient 
safeguard  from  the  letter  of  the  law. 


Fort  C(.kmkkt  XIV.  (Gakoanelu.)  From  a Print  by  Truttct. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during 
the  present  period  exhibits  the  operation  and  effect, 
modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
establishment,  of  the  same  sort  of  influences  which 
we  have  seen  at  work  in  the  English  Church. 
Tranquil  times  and  a Bellied  government  hud  at 
length  succeeded  in  bending  even  the  spirit  of 
presbytery,  and  in  laming  the  turbulence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Convoca- 
tion. Everywhere,  indeed,  the  elements  of  oppo- 
sition and  disorder  were  now  falit-n,  or  fast  falling, 
into  repose,  after  an  activity  which,  both  in  church 
and  slate,  and  iu  both  countries,  had  lasted  with 
little  intermission  for  about  a century;  and  all 
tilings,  from  the  pretensions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  those  of  the  highland  clans,  were  accom- 
modating themselves  to  a new  condition  of  society, 
ceasing  to  oppose  existing  arrangements  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  overturning,  and, 
instead  of  contest  and  independent  movement, 
making  their  peace  as  they  best  might  with  the 
dominant  powers  and  principles  of  the  time,  were 
it  even  by  becoming  the  most  zealous  servants  and 
supporters  of  the  system  which  had  thus  gotten 
the  victory  over  them  and  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Luckily  for  the  latter,  some  of  the  most 
formidable  and  troublesome  of  the  interests  which, 
after  long  hostility,  had  now'  been  brought  over  to 
its  side  were  not  without  certain  natural  disposi- 
tions or  tendencies  that  fitted  them,  as  soon  as 
they  had  fairly  assumed  it,  to  take  kindly  enough 
to  their  new  position,  and  soon  reconciled  them  to 
their  silken  chains.  The  Jacobitism,  for  instance, 
which  had  clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  now  that  it  had  awoke  from 
that  dream,  found  something  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  its  parasitic  faculty  in  the  actual  sove- 
reignty of  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  the  same 
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manner  the  established  church,  the  brief  matri- 
monial gale  that  had  ruffled  the  tenderness  of  their 
attachment  and  the  customary  placidity  of  their 
holy  alliance  having  blown  over,  was  easily 
brought  back  to  its  habit  and  duty  of  leaning  on 
the  state,  repaying  the  support  it  received  by  n 
thousand  little  acts  of  service  and  observance. 
Even  the  rugged  nature  of  presbyterianism,  as  we 
have  said,  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  mollifying  in- 
fluences thus  acting  upon  every  established  church, 
and  certain  to  humble  the  haughtiest  ami  sternest 
in  due  time  “ to  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obe- 
dience.” The  great  subject  of  quarrel  between 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  government  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  had  been  the 
grievance  of  patronage  as  restored  by  the  act  of 
1712.*  It  appears  that  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  this  new  and  unquestionably  very  unpopular 
law  was  hardly  carried  into  effect  or  obeyed  at  all, 
the  patrons  being  unable  or  afraid  to  enforce  their 
rights  in  the  face  of  the  almost  unanimous  oppo- 
sition both  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.  Whether 
even  the  form  of  a presentation  by  the  lay  patron 
was  in  those  days  generally  required  in  the  filling 
up  of  vacant  livings  we  do  not  know ; but,  in 
whatever  way  the  matter  was  managed,  the  people 
seem  in  almost  all  cases  to  have  obtained  the  cler- 
gyman of  their  own  choice,  or  at  least  rarely  or 
never  to  have  had  u minister  intruded  upon  them 
to  whom,  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  at  all, 
they  chanced  to  take  up  a dislike.  That  this  sys- 
tem contributed  to  attach  the  people  to  the  church 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  by  making  the  church 
popular  it  also,  in  a certain  sense,  made  it  power- 
ful— powerful  so  long  as  it  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  popular  will,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  venture  to 
oppose  that  will,  but  confined  itself  at  the  most 
to  the  task  of  leading  and  guiding  it.  Of  course, 
too,  it  tended  to  secure  in  the  clergy  such  a style 
not  only  of  preaching  but  of  general  demeanour, 
of  mind,  of  manners,  and  of  the  whole  man,  as 
wns  most  conformable  to  the  popular  notions  and 
tastes.  In  a word,  it  made  the  people  essentially 
the  regulating  and  controlling  power  in  the  church 
— not  indeed  formally  or  ostensibly  the  authority 
in  mutters  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  hut  yet 
the  polar  force  towards  which  all  things  were  at- 
tracted, which  gave  a bias  to  every  movement,  and 
operated  w ith  a constant  pressure  in  one  particular 
direction.  The  necessary  constitution  of  human 
affairs  is  such  that  there  must  be  a determining 
force  of  this  kind  lodged  somewhere ; it  may  be  in 
part  counteracted,  and  prevented  from  operating 
beyond  certain  limits,  by  various  contrivances; 
but,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  it  is  impossible 
so  to  arrange  any  system  of  polity,  whether  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  as  altogether  to  exclude  the 
general  predominance  of  some  one  interest  or 
power.  In  the  case  of  a church  this  predominating 
influence  might  perhaps  us  safely  and  fitly  be  left 
with  the  people  as  anywhere  else ; such  an  arrange- 
ment would  have  some  advantages  and  some  dis- 

• See  Pictorial  Iliatory  of  England,  iv.  648. 


advantages;  but,  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
ought  to  be  considered  as  preponderating,  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  arrangement  is 
that  contemplated  in  the  presbyteriun  idea  of  it 
church,  or,  ut  all  events,  that  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  Scottish  presbyterianism  ever  recog- 
nised its  expediency  in  the  sense  of  some  of  their 
soidimnt  followers  in  modern  times.  No  church, 
in  fact,  has  protested  more  distinctly  and  strongly 
than  that  of  Scotland  against  the  claim  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  the  actual  electors  of  their  clergymen. 
In  proof  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
to  quote  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1698,  in  vindication  of  the  Scotch  presbytenans 
from  a charge  brought  against  them  in  a sermon 
recently  published  by  an  English  divine,  who  as- 
serted that  they  had  corrupted  the  word  of  God, 
“ with  design  to  support  the  people’s  power  of 
setting  up  ministers  over  themselves,”  by  causing 
the  third  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles  to  he  printed,  “ whom  ye  may  ap- 
point over  this  business,”  instead  of  “whom  ire 
may  appoint.”  “Therefore/*  says  the  act,  “the 
General  Assembly  unanimously  declare  that,  as 
they  allow  no  power  in  the  people,  but  only  in  the 
pastors  of  the  church,  to  appoint  and  ordain  to 
church  offices,  so  they  disclaim  the  above  error  of 
the  press,  if  any  such  be  found  in  any  billies  printed 
in  this  nation,  and  do  declare  that  they  do  not  own 
any  other  reading  of  that  text  to  be  according  to 
the  original  but  ‘ whom  we  may  appoint/  nor  do 
they  know-  nor  can  learn  that  ever  any  in  this  na- 
tion did  publicly  use  or  apply  that  text  to  prove 
the  people’s  power  in  ordaining  their  ministers.” 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  system  established  in 
1649  gave  a certain  right  of  choice  to  the  elders, 
or  members  of  the  kirk  session,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  1690  placed  the  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  same  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
elders  in  conjunction  with  the  heritors,  and  that 
under  both  these  arrangements  the  general  body 
of  the  congregation  were  called  upon  to  express  their 
approval  or  disapproval  of  what  had  been  done ; 
but  this  latter  provision,  in  fact,  merely  had  the 
effect  of  making  over  the  matter  to  the  tinal  deci- 
sion of  the  presbytery,  or  church  court  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  in  no  case  bound  to  confirm  or 
act  upon  the  objections  of  the  congregation,  but 
might,  if  it  thought  fit,  proceed  to  settle  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  ciders  or  heritors  in  the  face  of  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people.*  Besides, 
under  the  act  of  1649  at  least,  the  initiative  too,  as 
well  as  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  was  left  wholly 
with  the  presbytery ; for  both  ciders  and  congrega- 
tion were  restricted  in  their  choice  to  such  candi- 
dates as  the  presbytery  sent  down  to  them.  It  the 
act  of  1 7 1 2,  therefore,  which  restored  lay  patronage, 
took  some  power  in  this  matter  from  the  people,  it 
took  at  least  quite  as  much  from  the  clergy  thein- 
sel  ves.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  intimated,  the 
latter  at  least,  acted  upon  by  the  natural  gravita- 
tion of  an  established  church  towards  everything 
* So*  Pictorial  Huiory  of  England,  iv.  63),  636. 
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else  that  is  established,  were  in  no  long  time 
brought  over  to  a very  good  understanding  with 
the  new  law.  The  General  Assembly  had  indeed 
strongly  remonstrated  against  the  act  while  it  was 
under  discussion  in  parliament,  and  it  continued 
to  repeat  its  protest  in  various  forms  year  after 
year  till  1736,  when  the  expression  of  its  hostility 
took  the  form  of  an  instruction  to  the  commission 
(or  committee  authorised  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  church  during  the  recess  of  the  assembly)  to 
seize  every  fit  occasion  of  applying  to  the  legislature 
for  the  removal  of  the  “ grievance  of  patronage” — 
an  instruction  which  was  annually  reiterated  down 
to  the  year  1784.  But  nothing,  we  believe,  was 
ever  done  or  attempted  by  the  commission  in  exe- 
cution of  this  mandate;  and,  indeed,  we  may 
regard  the  solemn  formality  of  its  unvarying  repe- 
tition for  so  many  years  as  a mere  cushioning  of 
the  question,  and  the  most  expressive  sign  that 
could  be  given  by  the  church  that  its  old  zeul 
against  patronage  was  become  an  exceedingly  gen- 
tle emotion.  It  never,  in  fact,  recovered  any  degree 
of  its  original  fervour  until  in  process  of  time  it 
became  converted  into  a zeal  in  favour  of  patronage. 
From  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1712  down  to  about 
the  year  1 725,  we  are  told,  “ there  were  very  few’ 
individuals  admitted  to  parishes  under  the  law'  of 
patronage  at  all many  of  the  patrons,  it  is 
asserted,  were  unwilling  to  exercise  the  right 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  act,  and  left  the 
matter  to  be  settled  by  a call,  or  invitation,  given 
by  the  people  to  the  person  they  wished  to  have 
for  their  minister,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  over- 
sight of  the  presbytery.*  But  after  1725  it  began 
to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  church  courts,  or 
at  least  of  the  assembly,  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
law ; and,  although  their  submission  was  probably 
for  a space  somewhat  reluctant,  it  became  gradu- 
ally less  and  less  so,  till,  some  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period,  it  had  grown 
to  be,  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  a cordial 
and  zealous  maintenance  of  patronage,  not  only  as 
being  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land  and  of  the 
church,  but  as  being  a good  thing  in  itself.  This 
change  of  principle,  or  sentiment,  had  been  pro- 
moted by  several  circumstances,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary influences  already  described  as  of  sure  opera- 
tion in  the  case  of  every  established  church  in 
tranquil  times.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the 
secession  in  1 733, t for  one  thing,  an  approval  of, 
or  at  least  an  acquiescence  in,  patronage  became 
the  chief  mark  which  distinguished  churchmen 
from  dissenters,  and  the  spirit  of  maintaining  the 
existing  law  might  naturally  be  expected  to  gain 
ground  among  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  with  which  the  opposite 
feeling  was  exhibited  by  those  who  had  left  its 
pale.  It  appears  that  the  moderate  party,  as  they 
were  cnlled,  had  acquired  considerable  strength 
under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Gumming  and  other 

• Minut®*  of  Kviilfnrr  taken  before  the  Selwi  Committee  of  the 
Ilouae  of  Common*  on  Church  Patronage,  Scotland,  in  1634.  El- 
imination of  Rev.  V.  M’ Parian.  J).D.  Qur«t.  XI  h,  3J7. 

t Sec  Pictorial  ilUlorv  of  England,  iv.  649,  660. 
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leaders  before  the  middle  of  the  century ; but  it 
was  indebted  for  its  consolidation  nnd  complete 
ascendency  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  who  first  gave  proof  of  his  eminent  de- 
baling  powers  in  a discussion  on  this  very  question 
of  patronage,  in  the  assembly  of  1751,  the  first 
of  which  he  was  a member,  and  who  continued 
throughout  the  following  thirty  years  to  build  tip 
nnd  fortify  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  to 
which  he  had  thus  early  announced  his  adher- 
ence. Up  to  this  time  the  decisions  of  the  as- 
sembly, itself  a fluctuating  hotly,  upon  casea  in 
which  the  law  of  patronage  was  attempted  to  be 
resisted  had  been  somewhat  varying  or  uncer- 
tain ; even  if  the  result  wns  generally  the  main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  still  a battle 
had  to  be  fought  upon  every  case : but  Robertson 
soon  gave  such  steadiness  to  the  procedure  of  the 
house,  that,  although  it  always  contained  a large 
number  of  members  avowedly  hostile  lo  patronage, 
and  looking  upon  it  as  nn  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  the  church,  even  that  formidable 
minority,  either  convinced  of  its  own  powerlcss- 
r.ess  or  perhaps  brought  over  to  feel  that,  however 
objectionable,  the  law  of  patronage  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  like  any  other  law,  until  it  was  repealed, 
gnve  up  contesting  the  matter,  nnd  at  last  cases  of 
resistance  to  presentations,  which  formerly  used  to 
make  up  the  chief  business  of  the  assembly,  censed 
altogether  to  be  heard  of.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
settlements  under  presentations  were  not  always 
effected  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rishioners, and  there  were  even  instances  in  whicli 
the  nuthoritv  of  the  law  wns  only  asserted  by  the 
assistance  of  a military  force ; hut  at  last  it  came  to 
be  submitted  to  as  quietly  by  the  people  out  of  doors 
as  by  the  assembly  and  the  oilier  church  courts. 
To  this  state  things  had  been  brought  before  l)r. 
Robertson,  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties  and 
at  no  very  advanced  age — he  was  only  sixty — re- 
tired from  the  assembly  in  1781.  The  eloquence 
of  this  distinguished  person,  and  his  fume  in  the 
world  of  letters,  conspiring  with  the  circumstances 
and  spirit  of  the  time,  had  no  doubt  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  success  which  thus  crowned  his 
efforts ; but  he  owed  also  much  of  the  sway  which 
he  exercised  over  his  party,  as  well  as  of  tlie  victo- 
rious position  which  he  obtained  and  kept  for  them 
ami  for  himself,  to  the  eminent  political  sagacity 
and  skill  which  he  showed  throughout  his  career 
as  a party  leader  and  the  chief  director  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  “ Dr.  Robertson’s  firmness,” 
says  an  opponent,  speaking  of  him  hi  reference  to 
this  question  of  patronage,  “ was  not  easily  shaken ; 
hut  his  caution  and  prudence  never  deserted  him. 
He  held  it  for  a maxim  never  wantonly  to  offend 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endea- 
vour to  manage  than  directly  to  combat  them. 
Some  of  the  settlements  in  dispute  were  protracted 
for  eight  or  ten  years  together ; and,  though  the 
general  assemblies  steadily  pursued  their  system, 
nnd  uniformly  appointed  "the  presentees  to  be  in- 
ducted, their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindic- 
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tive,  and  seldom  went  beyond  the  leading  points 
to  which  they  were  directed.”*  It  is  a remarkable 
illustration  of  the  moderation  and  caution  of  Ro- 
bertson’s management,  that,  os  we  have  seen,  the 
inoperative  clause  about  the  “ grievance  of  pa- 
tronage 99  was  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  In  the 
annual  instructions  to  the  commission  of  assembly 
during  all  the  time  that  he  led  the  majority  in  that 
house;  so  unadvisablc  did  he  hold  it  to  stir  the 
embers  of  an  expiring  fire,  or  so  satisfied  was  he 
that  nothing  could  better  expose  the  powcrlcssness 
to  which  his  opponents  were  reduced  than  their 
constant  repetition  of  this  ineffective  and  unmean- 
ing protest.  But  a few  years  after  he  had  retired, 
and  when  a fit  occasion  of  applying  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1712  had  not  once 
presented  itself  in  the  course  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  instruction  was  (quietly,  we  believe, 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties)  withdrawn. 

When  u witness  strongly  opposed  to  patronage 
was  asked  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
subject  in  IS 34,  if  this  cessation  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  assembly  did  not  infer  an  abatement 
of  the  old  feeling  against  patronnge,  he  answered — 
“ There  is  no  doubt  that  patronage  had  been  so 
long  used,  that  the  ministers  had  come  to  huve  a 
great  favour  for  the  system,  and,  although  they  did 
not  dare  openly  to  declare  for  it,  yet  1 think  their 
giving  up  the  remonstrance  against  it  proved  that 
they  were  very  much  pleased  with  it  in  their 
hearts.**  He  adds,  however,  that  in  this  very 
same  year,  1784,  they  rejected,  ns  he  thinks,  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  call,  or  invitation  from 
the  people  to  the  minister  presented  to  them  by  the 
patron. t The  latter  statement,  we  suppose,  alludes 
to  a declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1782, 
to  the  effect  that  the  moderation  (or  recognition 
by  the  presbytery)  of  a call  in  settling  ministers 
was  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  constitu- 
tional practice  of  the  church,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  continued.  Yet  even  in  regard  to  this 
matter  the  course  adopted  by  the  church  has  been 
one  rather  of  profession  than  of  performance.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  settlements  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  were  made  without  any  kind  of 
call  whatever  but  it  is  now,  we  believe,  under- 
stood to  be  necessary  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
deliverance  of  1782,  at  least  the  form  of  mode- 
rating a call,  as  it  is  phrased,  should  in  all  cases  be 
gone  through, — that  is  to  say,  that  a paper  so  de- 
signated should  be  submitted  to  the  presbytery 
before  the  presentee  is  ordained.  It  is  alw  ays  easy 
enough  of  course  for  the  presentee  or  the  patron  to  get 
such  a paper  drawn  out  by  any  writer’s  clerk ; but 
sometimes  there  is  a difficulty  in  procuring  sig- 
natures to  it  after  it  has  been  drawn  out ; and  upon 
the  muterial  question  of  the  necessity  of  such  sig- 
natures the  law'  of  the  church  appears  to  be  still 
involved  in  considerable  darkness.  A call,  pr«>- 

• Account  of  the  CoMtitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  by  the 
late  He*.  Sir  Henry  Moucrieff. 

t Evidence  of  A.  Dunlop,  !'•*<{.  Qu.  202. 
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fessing  to  come  from  the  parishioners,  has  been 
sustained  as  sufficient  when  it  had  no  more  than 
two  names  affixed  to  it ; and  even  when  there  was 
not  among  the  signatures  that  of  one  resident 
parishioner.*  It  seems  very  doubtful,  after  the 
admission  of  such  extreme  refinements,  w hether  the 
invitation  might  not  he  held  good  although  it  had 
no  naniCB  attached  to  it  at  all. 

For  a church  affecting  so  much  scorn  of  mere 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  so  rigid  a simplicity 
and  downrightneu  in  all  things,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  contradictions  or  compromises 
between  theory  and  practice,  between  principle 
and  policy,  start  out  upon  us  now  and  then  rather 
more  obtrusively  than  might  be  expected  in  the 
proceedings  and  demeanour  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Throughout  her  whole  history,  indeed, 
she  has  displayed,  along  with  her  high  pretensions, 
a wonderful  submission  to  and  acquiescence  in 
arrangements  practically  giving  them  the  lie  and 
trampling  them  in  the  dust.  She  has  never  ceased 
to  assert  her  independence  of  the  state,  in  regard 
to  any  matter  whatever  that  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  regard  as  belonging  to  her  spiritual  juris- 
diction ; she  has  never  made  good  her  claim  ns  to 
any  one  point  on  which  she  has  been  resisted  by 
the  civil  power.  Her  great  standing  protest  ngninst 
the  interference  of  the  state  in  regulating  the  times 
of  meeting  of  her  supreme  court  is  annually  made 
at  this  day  in  the  presence  of  a royal  commis- 
sioner, w hom  she  half  recognises,  half  abjures,  or 
affects  not  even  to  see  or  hear,  but  whose  com- 
mand, nevertheless,  as  to  the  moment  both  of  dissolv- 
ing and  of  reassembling,  the  court  takes  special  care 
never  to  disobey.  We  do  not  know  whether  she 
hns  yet  given  up  even  the  claim  of  old  David 
Black  and  his  brethren  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  an  exemption  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
from  being  at  all  questioned  in  the  civil  courts  for 
anything  whatever  which  the  church  courts  might 
choose  to  consider  ns  coming  properly  under  their 
own  jurisdiction. t But  at  any  rate  she  is  at  this 
hour  engaged  as  hotly  as  ever  in  attempting  to 
force  upon  the  state  the  acknowledgment  of  cer- 
tain other  pretensions  which  have  been  hitherto 
urged  in  vain  from  as  ancient  a date.  The  late 
learned  Dr.  M‘Crie,  a determined  enemy  of  pa- 
tronage, nevertheless  correctly  enough  prognos- 
ticated, w'hcn  examined  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1834,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  famous  Veto  Act  then  about  to  lie  passed 
by  the  assembly,  with  the  view  of  giving  the 
people  a check  upon  presentations,  and  which, 
not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  foresight  of  its 
authors  and  sUpi»orters,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
its  giving  rise  to  any  conflict  or  confusion  what- 
ever, has  kept  Scotlund  in  n ferment  ever  since  : — 
“ It  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable,”  said 
Dr.  M‘Crie,  “ whether  the  restriction  it  imposes 
be  legal,  and  whether  patrons  may  not  resist  its 
exercise;  a qualified  minister  was  a thing  recog- 

• Report  on  Patrona>re;  Evidence  of  P.  M'Furlan,  D.D.  Qn.  348. 
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nised  by  the  canon  law,  and  a condition  from  the 
time  that  the  right  of  presentation  was  conferred; 
but  no  such  element  as  the  consent  of  the  people, 
whether  avowed  or  tacit,  was  then  known  ; it  was 
received,  indeed,  by  the  reformed  church,  but  she  ! 
could  never  prevail  on  the  state  to  recognise  it ; 
and  one  principal  reason  why  the  government 
would  not  ratify  the  Second  Hook  of  Discipline 
was,  because  the  assembly  would  not  insert  after 
“ the  consent  of  the  congregation,”  the  words  “ if 
the  people  have  a lawful  cause  against  his  life 
and  doctrine.”*  That  is  to  say,  the  Scottish  par- 
liament of  1578,  to  which  was  presented  for  ac- 
ceptance and  confirmation  the  Second  Hook  of 
Discipline  (afterwards  registered  in  the  assembly 
of  1581),t  insisted  upon  limiting  the  general  ex- 
pression, (in  the  7th  clause  of  the  3rd  chapter,) 
implying  that  the  consent  of  the  congregation  was 
in  all  cases  requisite  in  the  election  of  the  pastor, 
so  as  to  confine  the  interference  of  the  people  to  the 
allegation  of  legal  objections  against  the  presentee’s 
life  and  doctrine  — in  other  words  to  the  mere 
right  of  showing,  if  they  could,  that  he  was  not  a 
legally  qualified  presentee.  And  this  point,  which  the 
state  would  not  give  up  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  at  any  time  since,  the  church  is  still 
attempting  to  wrest  from  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth ! 

With  regard  to  the  various  Dissenting  com- 
munities, there  is  not  much  to  add.  On  the  whole, 
the  numbers  of  the  dissenters  probably  continued  to 
incrcnsc  throughout  this  period  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  though  principally  in  the  former  country 
through  the  spread  of  Methodism,  which  had 
scarcely  ns  yet  taken  up  an  attitude  of  separation 
from,  far  less  of  hostility  to,  the  established  church. 


Cut'MTKM  or  Ui’NTtwonox.  From  a Fainting  by  R.  Itowrn. 


Wesley,  the  founder  and  head  of  by  far  the  more 
extended  of  the  two  great  sects  into  which  the 

• Report  nn  Patronage,  Qn.  2637. 
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Methodists  were  divided,  survived  the  termination 
of  the  present  period  ; and  so  did  Lady  Hunting- 
don, who  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the 
head  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  at  least  after  the 
death  of  \\  hitefield,  which  took  place  in  1770. 
In  Scotland  Methodism  still  made  but  little  pro- 
gress ; but  the  different  denominations  of  recent  sp- 
eeders from  the  establishment,  called  the  Hurghers, 
the  Anti- Burghers,  and  the  Relief  body,*  all  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  to  extend  their  encroach- 
ments upon  the  domain  of  the  national  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  minor  sects,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  generally  wearing  out,  or 
merging  in  one  or  other  of  the  greater  denomina- 
tions ; theGlassitesand  Sandemanians,  for  instance, 
were  melting  away  into  the  general  moss  of  the 
Independent  connexion,  which  was  abo  fast  ab- 
sorbing the  few  remaining  congregations  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
did  not  go  over  to  the  Baptists  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  the  Unitarians  on  the  other.  Of  the  religious 
communities  of  more  recent  origin,  or  at  least  of 
more  recent  appearance  in  this  country,  the  most 
remarkable  were  the  Moravians,  or  United  Bre- 
thren, and  the  Swcdenborgians,  calling  them- 
selves The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Nicholas 
Louis  Count  ZinzendorfF,  who  first  in  modern 
times  gave  the  Moravians  an  establishment,  on  his 
estates  in  Upper  Lusatia,  where  they  founded  their 
settlement  of  Hernbuth  (or  the  Lord’s  Hock),  came 
to  England  in  1 737,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  Mornvianism  both  into  this  country 
and  into  the  colonies  of  North  America.  Ilis  object 
was  zealously  aided  both  by  John  Wesley,  whom  the 


Covxt  ZniUMlrr.  From  » Oornian  Print. 

count  first  met  the  following  year  in  Germany,  aiul 
by  several  eminent  clergymen  und  other  members  of 

• 8«*  Pictorial  HI«Ury  of  FngUnd,  ir.  651. J 
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the  established  church,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  Moravians  was  recommended  by  its 
admission  of  the  principle  of  episcopacy,  though  not 
quite  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  orthodox  notion. 
The  Moravians  and  the  Methodists  afterwards 
quarrelled ; but,  although  the  former  always  conti- 
nued mainly  a foreign  community,  they  are  said  to 
have  increased  in  this  country  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve  hundred  persons  by  the  year  1142  ; and  in 
1747  they  had  risen  to  so  much  importance  both 
in  England  and  in  Amcricu  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,*  principally  for  their  accommo- 
dation, extending  to  all  foreign  Protestants  who  lmd 
resided  in  the  colonies  for  seven  years,  and  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  against  the  taking  of  an 
• St»».  CO  I!,  c.  44. 


oath,  the  privilege  formerly  granted  to  Quakers  of 
making  their  affirmation  instead,  and  also  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  state  and  rights  of  natural- 
born  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  colonial  Jews  in 
1740.*  Count  Zinzendorff,  who  visited  England 
again  in  1749,  died  in  1760.  Baron  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  the  sect  calling  them- 
selves by  his  name,  professed  to  have  received  the 
first  of  his  divine  revelations  in  London  in  the  year 
1743,  and  died  here  in  1772.  He  obtained  many 
followers  in  his  lifetime  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  America;  and  his 
disciples  still  form  a considerable  community  in 
this  country. 

• S«c  I'K-loriat  ttUlnry  of  Euglaml,  iv.  6X\ 
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CHAFIER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  GOVERNMENT,  AND  LAWS. 


HE  reign  of  George 
III.  commenced 

with  an  attempt  to 
govern  by  a sort  of 
maire  flu  palais — 
that  is,  by  a minister 
chosen  solely  by  the 
court.  The  failure 
of  the  attempt  was 
only  a further  cor- 
roboration of  the 
principle,  that,  since 
the  Revolution, 

much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  sovereign- 
ty in  this  country  is  lodged  in  the  parliament.  The 
king,  it  is  true,  still  bore  the  name  and  much  of 
the  outward  form,  but  with  these  he  retained  only  a 
fractional  part  (it  wotdd  be  no  easy  problem  to  say 
with  exactness  how  murh)  of  the  sovereign 
power.  The  individual  who  bad  most  influence  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  not  lie  who  had  most  in- 
fluence with  the  king  or  queen,  was  the  individual 
to  whom  was  committed  the  administrative  author- 
ity— in  other  words,  was  the  chief  or  prime  minis- 
ter. The  reigning  prince  had  still,  indeed,  con- 
siderable influence  in  advancing  a favourite,  when 
there  were  no  particular  obstacles  to  that  advance- 
ment arising  from  parliamentary  unpopularity. 
Thus  a sort  of  main  dv  palais  influence  was  about 
as  much  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  as  of  that  of  Lord  Bute.  But  in  the 
former  case  that  influence  was  supported  by  ex- 
traordinary merit  in  the  individual  favoured,  in  the 
latter  case  it  was  not ; which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  the  results. 

Though  the  principal  features  of  our  present 
constitution  were  marked  out  and  fixed  during  the 


preceding  period  of  our  history,  there  remained 
some  points  of  not  inconsiderable  importance  to  be 
settled  by  succeeding  generations.  The  Letters  of 
Junius,  whatever  other  merits  or  demerits  they  may 
possess,  may  at  least  serve  to  indicate  what  were  the 
particular  constitutional  questions  thut  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  agitated  the 
public  mind  and  engaged  the  public  attention. 
A great,  probably  the  greater,  portion  of  the  in- 
terest of  those  celebrated  letters  arises,  it  is  true, 
from  their  keen  personality,  couched  in  polished 
language,  though  often  consisting  mainly  of  dark 
insinuation,  and  accompanied  by  a bitterness  of 
invective  uften  rising  into  ferocity,  and  apparently 
tinged  throughout  with  the  malignity  of  personal 
rancour.  The  people  have  been  in  all  ages  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  being  admitted  as  it  were  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  political  drama;  of  being  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  private  and  domestic  lives, 
and  actions,  and  infirmities,  and  vices  of  their 
rulers ; of  seeing  those  whom  they  habitually  envy 
or  fear  for  a time  off  their  vantage  ground  ; of 
being  permitted  from  one  point  as  it  were  to  look 
down  upon  them,  at  least  to  look  at  them  familiarly. 
This,  no  doubt,  which  has  obtained  a degree  of 
popularity  for  productions  of  far  inferior  literary 
merit,  was  one  great  cause  of  the  large  share  of 
public  attention  bestowed  upon  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

Still,  however,  after  deducting  and  making  al- 
lowance for  this,  there  remains  enough  of  matter 
of  a political  or  constitutional  nature  to  show  that 
there  were  then  some  constitutional  question-  of  con- 
siderable importance  that  had  still  to  be  determined. 
The  principal  of  these  questions  are  indicated  in 
the  following  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius  : — “Let  it  be  impressed  U|ion  your 
minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  children,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all  the 
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civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  English- 
man ; and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited 
by  the  judges,  nor,  in  any  shape,  questionable  by 
the  legislature.”  Here  we  have  tw  o questions,  a 
general  and  a special  one ; that  is,  the  question  of 
the  right  of  juries  to  return  a verdict  involving  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and 
the  question  of  their  right  so  to  do  in  the  special 
case  of  libel — particularly  political  libel. 

I.  As  to  the  general  question,  that  is,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  jury  by  the  laws  and  custom b of  Eng- 
land to  find  in  all  cases  submitted  to  them  a ver- 
dict absolutely  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant — in 
other  words,  a verdict  involving  the  determination 
of  the  question  both  of  law  and  fact — the  law  on  it 
is  laid  down  so  clearly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  suc- 
cinctly, both  by  Littleton  and  Lord  Coke,  that  it 
would  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
poteut  arc  political  passions  and  animosities  to 
darken  and  confound  any  question.  The  law*  is 
contained  in  the  368th  section  of  Littleton,  and 
Lord  Coke’s  commentary  thereon.  In  that  sec- 
tion, Littleton’s  words  are  — “ If  the  inquest 
[jury]  will  take  upon  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  upon  the  matter,  they  may  give  their  verdict 
generally,  as  is  put  in  their  charge.”  Upon 
which  Lord  Coke  has  this  commentary  : — “ Al- 
though the  jury,  if  they  will  take  upon  them  (as 
Littleton  here  saith)  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
may  give  a general  verdict,  yet  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  so  to  do,  for,  if  they  do  mistake  the  law,  they 
run  into  the  danger  of  an  attaint ; therefore  to  find 
the  special  matter  ” (t.  e.  the  fact  without  apply- 
ing the  law  to  it)  M is  the  safest  w'ay  where  the 
case  is  doubtful.”*  Coke,  indeed,  had  said  a little 
before — “ Et  sicut  ad  (jiueslionem  juris  non  re - 
spon dent  juratores  sed  judices  ; sic  ad  quastionem 
f'acti  non  respondent  judices  sed  juratores.  For 
jurors  are  to  try  the  fact,  and  the  judges  ought  to 
judge  according  to  the  law  that  riseth  upon  the 
fact,  for  ex  facto  jus  oritur .”t  But  the  effect  of 
this  passage  is  modified  and  controlled  by  thnt  of 
the  subsequent  passage  of  the  commentary  which 
w'C  have  quoted  above.  Moreover,  the  words  of  the 
clause  in  the  statute  (13  Edw.  I.  c.  30,  § 2)  by 
which  the  jurors  are  not  to  be  compelled  “ to  say 
precisely  whether  it  be  disseisin  or  not,  so  that 
they  do  show  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  require  aid 
of  the  justices,”  imply  that  before  that  statute  the 
jurors  were  necessarily  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  fact,  and  were  after  it  to  be  at  their  option 
judges  of  both  or  only  of  the  fact 

It  is  evident  then  that,  by  the  common  law, 
the  English  jury  possess  more  of  the  qualities  of 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  the  judicial  cha- 
racter than  the  private  citizen,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  law judex,  and  appointed  by  the 
praetor,  governor  of  a province,  or  municipal  magis- 
trate, to  determine  the  point  of  fact ; although  on  a 
• Co.  LiU.  a.  t Ibid.  SIS,  a. 
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former  occasion  * we  said,  not  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, that  the  Roman  juder  corresponded  to 
our  jury ; the  English  jury  being  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  according  to  the  authority  of  those  who 
are  considered  the  tapes  of  the  English  law,  judge's 
armed  with  the  authority  of  deciding  on  the  question 
both  of  law  and  fact,  subject  nevertheless,  like  other 
judges,  to  an  appeal  from  their  sentence,  (verdict,  as 
it  is  called  in  their  case,)  and  to  somewhat  heavy 
consequences  if  they  shall  be  found  to  have  inter- 
preted the  law  erroneously.  Originally,  indeed, 
those  consequences  consisted  of  penalties  so  heavy 
that  they  must  have  deterred  the  jury  in  many,  if 
not  most  cases,  from  giving  any  opinion  involving 
the  law  of  the  case.  “If  the  grand  jury/’t  says 
Blackstone,  “ found  their  verdict  a false  one,  the 
judgment  by  the  common  law  was,  that  the  jurors 
should  lose  their  liberam  /er/em,  and  become  for 
ever  infamous ; should  forfeit  their  goods  and  the 
profits  of  their  lands ; should  themselves  be  im- 
prisoned, and  their  wives  and  children  thrown  out 
of  doors;  should  have  their  houses  razed,  their 
trees  extirpated,  and  their  meadows  ploughed ; and 
that  the  plaintiff  should  be  restored  to  all  that  he 
lost  by  reason  of  the  unjust  verdict.  But,  as  the 
severity  of  this  punishment  had  its  usual  effect,  in 
preventing  the  law  from  being  executed,  therefore, 
Dy  the  statute  11  Henry  VII.  c.  24,  revived  by 
23  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  and  made  perpetual  by  13 
Eliz.  c.  25,  an  attaint  is  allowed  to  be  brought 
after  the  death  of  the  party,}  and  a more  moderate 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  attainted  jurors; 
viz.  perpetual  infamy,  and,  if  the  cause  of  action 
were  above  40/.  vnlue,  a forfeiture  of  20/.  a-piecc 
by  the  jurors,  or,  if  under  40/.,  then  5/.  a-piece,  to 
be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  party  injured ; 
so  that  a man  may  now  bring  an  attaint  cither 
upon  the  statute  or  at  common  law,  at  his  election  ; 
and  in  both  of  them  may  reverse  the  former  judg- 
ment. But  the  practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts 
upon  motion,  and  granting  new  trials , has  so 
superseded  the  use  of  both  sorts  of  attaints,  that  I 
have  observed  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint  in 
our  books  later  than  the  sixteenth  century.”  § 

The  following  passage,  too,  in  a case  in  Moore’s 
Reports,  supports  the  view  that  the  jury  had  a right 
to  give  a verdict  involving  both  the  law  and  the 
fact,  subject,  however,  to  revision  und  correction  as 
to  law'  when  they  had  mistaken  the  law.  “ Et  lea 
justices  diont  que  lou  les  jurors  trove  mutter  en- 
counter ley,  les  justices  ne  pfideront  notice  de  ceo, 
mes  adjudge  rout  comme  le  ley  voit.”||  And  this 
course  is  the  one  that  in  practice  would  in  or- 
dinary cases  be  the  more  eligible,  as  being  attended 
with  less  delay  and  expense. 

• Piet.  Hi«tory  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  8H, 

f That  is,  the  jury  or  twenty-four,  appointed  to  try  an  appeal  from 
a verdict  by  writ  of  attaint. 

J The  provision  in  th«*  Act  U.  that  the  attaint  is  not  to  atintr  by 
the  death  of  the  party,  or  of  any  of  the  jury,  as  long  as  two  of  the 
jury  are  alive. 

( 3 Com.  404. 

j|  Lee  r.  Lee.  Moore,  *•  And  the  justices  said  that,  when  tho 
jurors  find  matter  contrary  to  law,  the  justices  will  not  take  notice  of 
Uiat,  hut  will  give  judgment  according  to  law."  See  also  15  Vin. 
Ahr.  «3. 
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II.  As  to  the  special  question,  muncly,  the  right 
of  juries  to.  include  in  their  verdict  the  point  of  law 
as  well  as  fact,  in  the  particular  case  of  libel. 
The  press  had  become  to  a certain  extent  free  in 
the  reign  of  Wil  iam  III.  The  licensing  act*  had 
lieen  suffered  to  expire  in  1679,  but  was  revived  in 
1685  for  seven  years.  In  1692  it  was  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  session  of  1 693.  The  attempts  after- 
wards made  to  renew  its  operation  were  defeated. 
The  term  “liberty  of  the  press,”  however,  implies 
a qualified  or  relutive,  and  not  an  absolute,  liberty, 
for  it  is  a liberty  subject  to  the  law  of  libel— a law 
which  has  always  been,  and  is  likely,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent,  always  to  be,  indefinite.  In 
regard  to  public  or  political  discussion,  a sort  of 
tacit  change  is  generally  recognised  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  law  of  libel,  which  renders  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  that  extent  tolerably  com- 
plete. Before  the  Revolution  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  doctrine,  that  a writing  reflect- 
ing on  the  government,  or  upon  the  character  or 
fitness  of  any  one  employed  in  it,  was  a libel.  The 
Revolution  having  made  no  change  in  the  law,  it 
was  laid  down  by  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Tutchin,  that 
to  possess  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  of  the  ministry,  is  a libel.  And 
the  reason  might  partly  be,  as  alleged  on  various 
occasions  by  the  crown  lawyers  or  from  the  bench, 
that  there  can  be  no  reflection  on  those  that  are  in 
office  under  the  crown,  but  it  must  cast  some  reflec- 
tion on  the  wearer  of  the  crown,  who  employs  them. 
But  by  and  by  it  was  found  to  be  more  expedient 
for  the  ministry’  attacked  to  retaliate  with  the  same 
weapons  with  which  the  attack  was  made,  until  at 
length  it  became  tacitly  understood  that  the  public 
characters  and  administration  of  statesmen  are  fair 
topics  of  free  discussion,  and  even  of  attack 
within  certain  bounds.  However,  “ the  just  limit 
between  political  and  private  censure  has  been  far 
better  drawn  in  these  later  times,  licentious  as  we 
still  may  justly  deem  the  press,  than  in  an  age 
when  courts  of  justice  had  not  deigned  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  they  do  at  present,  its  theoretical 
liberty.  No  writer,  except  of  the  most  broken 
reputation,  would  venture  at  this  day  on  the  malig- 
nant calumnies  of  Swift. ”t 

Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution, 
the  judges  permitted  evidence  to  be  given  ns  to  the 
truth  of  an  alleged  libel ; but  latterly  they  laid  it 
down  that  falsehood,  though  always  alleged  in  the 
indictment,  was  not  essential  to  constituting  it  a 
libel ; and  they  refused  in  the  case  of  an  indict- 
ment or  information  to  allow  the  truth  of  the  libel 
to  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence,  or  even  urged 
in  mitigation  of  punishment,  though  in  u civil 
action  the  truth  of  the  fact  may  be  given  in  evidence. 
The  judges,  for  the  most  part,  too,  held  that  the 
sole  province  of  the  jury  was  to  determine  the  fact 
of  printing  and  publishing ; and  also  whether  what 
arc  called  the  innuendoes  were  properly  filled  up, 
that  is,  whether  the  libel  meant  that  which  in  the 

• See  lief.  Hist,  of  England,  iii-  S<MS,  kc. 
i t llalUm,  Const.  Ilisl.,  iii.  239. 


indictment  or  declaration  it  was  alleged  to  mean. 
Whether  that  meaning,  when  so  determined,  was 
or  was  not  a breach  of  the  law,  was  held  to  be 
a question  of  law,  which  the  court  alone  was  com- 
petent to  decide.  And  certainly  this  doctrine,  in 
theory’  at  least,  does  seem  quite  consonant  to  the 
reason  which  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  judge 
and  jury  ; the  jury  to  ascertain  the  facts — the  judge 
to  apply  the  law  to  them  when  ascertained.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  attended  with 
consequences  which  set  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
public  but  also  some  lawyers  of  name  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  And  it  is  easy  to  sec  that,  though  the 
doctrine  may  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  those 
two  grand  primary  rights  which  the  law  confers 
upon  every  man,  viz.  his  person  and  property,  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  right  next  in  im- 
portance, his  reputation , may,  from  the  less  tangible 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  be  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.  This  state  of  the  law  of 
libel,  which  continued  till  the  32  Geo.  III.,  gave 
rise  to  much  agitation  and  dissatisfaction,  particu- 
larly about  the  time  of  the  trials  of  Wood  fall  for 
the  publication  of  Junius’s  Letters,  and  Wilkes 
for  the  publication  of  No.  45  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton, under  Lord  Mansfield.  When  the  informa- 
tion against  Wood  fall  came  on  for  trial,  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  his  summing  up,  directed  the  jury 
“ that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of.”  The 
jury  found  the  defendant  “ guilty  of  printing  and 
publishing  only.”  Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  whicli  was  that  a venire 
de  novo 9 ought  to  issue,  thus  justified  the  di- 
rection which  he  had  given  to  the  jury: — “That 
the  law,”  said  he,  “ as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
verdict,  is  as  I have  stated,  has  been  so  often  unani- 
mously agreed  by  the  whole  court  .upon  every  re- 
port I have  made  of  a trial  for  a libel,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  make  it  u question  now  in  this 
place.  Amongst  those  that  concurred,  the  bar  will 
recollect  the  dead  nnd  the  living  not  now'  here. 
And  we  all  again  declare  our  opinion  that  the 
direction  is  right  and  according  to  law.”t 

When  the  information  against  Miller,  one  of 
those  who  had  republished  the  libel,  was  tried, 
Lord  Mansfield  directed  the  jury  in  the  following 
manner: — “ I have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  if 
I should  be  mistaken  in  the  direction  I am  about 
to  give  as  to  your  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
will  not  be  final  nnd  conclusive ; but  it  is  under 
the  full  conviction  of  my  own  mind  that  I am 
warranted  by  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  I inform  you  that 
the  question  for  your  determination  is,  whether  the 
defendant  printed  nnd  published  a paper  of  such 
tenor  and  meaning  as  is  charged  by  the  informa- 

* “ Till*  i*  the  old  common-law  modi*  of  proceeding  to  a second 
trial,  and  differ*  materially  from  the  granting  n m«  trial . inasmuch 
a*  the  tv-atre  Hr  nnr a i-  awarded  for  some  defect  apjieariiiii  uj*on  the 
face  of  the  record,  while  a uew  trial  is  glutted  for  ttiatU-r  entirely 
extrinsic.  A rrnirr  dr  now  i«  not  awarded  for  every  defect  aoivar- 
In*  niton  the  face  of  the  record,  but  for  a defective  finding  in  the 
verdict  only."  2 /treAb>J4'i  Practice,  11J8. 

t Stale  Trials,  iol.  u.  p.  929. 
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tion.  If  the  tenor  had  been  wrong,  the  prosecu- 
tion would  at  once  have  fallen  to  the  ground ; but 
that  is  not  objected  to,  nor  is  any  meaning  sug- 
gested by  the  defendant  different  to  that  supplied 
by  the  filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  information. 
If  you  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  you  find  that 
he  did  not  print  or  publish  as  set  forth  : if  you  find 
him  guilty,  you  find  that  he  did  print  and  publish 
a paper  of  the  tenor  and  meaning  set  forth  in  the 
indictment.  Your  verdict  finally  establishes  that 
fact ; but  you  do  not  by  that  verdict  find  whether 
that  production  was  legal  or  illegal ; for,  should 
the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  he  may  arrest  the 
judgment,  by  insisting  there  is  nothing  illegal  in 
this  paper,  and  may  carry  this  matter  before  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom.** 
Towards  the  end  of  his  charge  to  the  jury,  Lord 
Mansfield  added  a sentence  which  seems  to  justify 
Junius*s  accusation  that  he  had  “ grossly  contra- 
dicted himself.**  His  Lordship  said,  “ If  you 
choose  to  determine  the  point  of  lawf,  you  should 
be  very  sure,  for  your  conscience*  sake,  that  your 
determination  is  law ; but  if  the  law  was  in  every 
case  to  be  determined  by  juries,  we  should  be  in  a 
miserable  condition,  as  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain, from  the  different  opinions  of  mankind.** 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  tw-o  informa- 
tions having  been  filed  against  Wilkes,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  and  of 
another  libel,  and  the  cases  standing  for  trial,  an 
application  was  made  to  Lord  Mansfield,  at  cham- 
bers, for  leave  to  amend  the  records  in  a formal 
point.  Leave  was  given  to  amend,  but  Mr.  Wilkes, 
not  appearing  at  the  proper  time,  was  outlawed. 
He  afterwards  appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
verse the  outlawry,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  keenly 
attacked  for  allowing  the  amendments  to  be  made. 
11  is  lordship,  in  delivering  his  judgment  on  the 
writ  of  error  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  ex- 
amining’thc  authorities,  thus  continued,  in  a strain 
which  may  be  cited  as  a good  specimen  of  his 
judicial  eloquence,  at  once  calm,  clear,  grave,  and 
dignified  : — 44  But  here  let  me  pause : — it  is  fit  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  various  terrors  hung  out ; 
the  numerous  crowds  which  have  attended,  and 
now  attend,  in  and  about  the  hall,  out  of  all  reach 
of  hearing  what  passes  in  court,  and  the  tumults 
which,  in  other  places,  have  shamefully  insulted 
all  order  and  government.  Audacious  addresses  in 
print  dictate  to  us,  from  those  they  call  the  people, 
the  judgment  to  be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  conviction.  Reasons  of  policy  arc  urged,  from 
danger  to  the  kingdom  by  commotions  and  gene- 
ral confusion. 

41  Give  me  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
great  and  respectable  audience  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  all  such  attempts  arc  vain.  Unless  we  have 
been  able  to  find  an  error  which  will  bear  us  out 
to  reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed.  The 
constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  in- 
fluence our  judgments : God  forbid  it  should ! 
We  must  not  regard  political  consequences,  how 
formidable  soever  they  might  be  : if  rebellion  was 


the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
4 Fiat  justilia , ruat  cerium.'  The  constitution 
trusts  the  king  with  reasons  of  state  and  policy ; he 
may  stop  prosecutions ; he  may  pardon  offences ; 
it  is  his  to  judge  whether  the  law  or  the  crimi- 
nal should  yield.  fFc  have  no  election.  None  of 
us  encouraged  or  approved  the  commission  of  either 
of  the  crimes  of  which  the  defendant  is  convicted : 
none  of  us  had  any  hand  in  his  being  prosecuted. 
As  to  myself,  I took  no  part  (in  another  place)  in 
the  addresses  for  that  prosecution.  We  did  not 
advise  or  assist  the  defendant  to  fly  from  justice  : it 
was  his  own  act ; and  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
None  of  us  have  been  consulted,  or  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  prosecution.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  stop  it ; it  was  not  in  our  power  to 
bring  it  on.  We  cannot  pardon.  We  are  to  say 
what  we  take  the  law  to  be  : if  we  do  not  speak 
our  real  opinions,  we  prevaricate  with  God  and  our 
own  consciences. 

44 1 pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I have 
received.  Those  in  print  arc  public,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  brought  judicially  before  the  court. 
Whoever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way. 
I will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I to  fear? 
That  mend  ax  infamia  from  the  press,  which 
daily  coins  false  facts  and  false  motives  ? The 
lies  of  calumny  carry  no  terror  to  me.  I trust 
that  my  temper  of  mind,  and  the  colour  and  con- 
duct of  my  life,  have  given  me  a suit  of  armour 
against  these  arrows.  If,  during  this  king's  reign, 
I have  ever  supported  his  government  and  assisted 
his  measures,  I have  done  it  without  any  other  re- 
ward than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I 
thought  right.  If  I have  ever  opposed,  I have 
done  it  upon  the  points  themselves,  without  mixing 
in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral  views. 
I honour  the  king  and  respect  the  people ; but 
many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either  are, 
in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I 
wish  popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which 
follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that 
popularity  which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means. 
I will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is 
wrong  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers 
which  come  from  the  press : I will  not  avoid  doing 
what  I think  is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on 
me  the  whole  artillery  of  libels,  all  that  falsehood 
and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a de- 
luded populace  can  swallow.  I can  say  with  a 
gTeat  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  cir- 
cumstances not  unlike,  ‘Ego  hoc  animo  semper 
fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  in- 
famiain,  putarem.* 

“The  threats  go  further  than  abuse:  personal 
violence  is  denounced.  I do  not  believe  it : it  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men  of  this  country  in 
the  worst  of  times.  But  I have  set  my  mind  at 
rest.  The  last  end  that  can  happen  to  any  man 
never  comes  too  soon  if  he  falls  in  support  of  the 
law  and  liberty  of  his  country  (for  liberty  is  syno- 
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nymous  to  law  and  government).  Such  a shock, 
too,  might  be  productive  of  public  good  : it  might 
awake  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of  that 
let hargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them ; and 
bring  the  mad  part  back  to  their  senses,  as  men 
intoxicated  arc  sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 

‘‘Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood  that  no 
endeavours  of  this  kind  will  influence  any  man 
who  at  present  sits  here.  If  they  have  any  effect, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  their  intent:  leaning 
against  their  impression  might  give  a bias  the 
other  way.  But  I hope,  and  I know,  that  I have 
fortitude  enough  to  resist  even  that  weakness.  No 
libels,  no  threats,  nothing  that  has  happened, 
nothing  that  can  happen,  will  weigh  a feather 
against  allowing  the  defendant,  upon  this  and  every 
other  question,  not  only  the  whole  advantage  he  is 
entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and  justice,  but 
every  benefit  from  the  most  critical  nicety  of  form 
which  any  other  defendant  could  claim  under  the 
like  objection.  The  only  effect  I feel  is  an  anxiety 
to  be  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
proceed,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  mankind  that  a flaw 
of  form,  given  way  to  in  this  case,  could  not  have 
been  got  over  in  any  other.*’* 

Wilkes,  having  been  imprisoned  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  for  relief,  alleging,  among 
other  grounds,  the  alteration  of  the  record  by 
the  order  of  Lord  Mansfield  : and  in  the  debates 
on  the  proceedings  connected  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  matters  of  libel  was 
much  censured. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Lord  Chatham’s 
motion  of  the  5th  of  December,  1770,  declaring 
the  capacity  to  be  chosen  a member  of  parliament 
an  inherent  right  of  the  subject.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  “ My  Lords,  if  I conceive  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack  right,  or  have  been  rightly  informed 
by  the  public  prints,  from  which,  I candidly  con- 
fess, I originally  derived  my  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  doctrine  of  the  King’s  Bench  is,  that  a libel, 
or  not  a libel,  is  a question  of  law  to  be  decided  only 
by  the  court,  and  the  sole  power  of  the  jury  is  to 
determine  upon  the  fact  of  printing  and  publishing. 
This,  my  Lords,  I understand  to  be  the  noble  lord’s 
opinion  ; but  this  I never  understood  to  be  the  law 
of  England  : on  the  contrary,  I always  understood 
that  the  jury  were  competent  judges  of  the  law-  as 
well  ns  of  the  fact,  and  indeed,  if  they  are  not,  I 
can  see  no  essential  benefit  arising  from  their  insti- 
tution to  the  community.”!  Lord  Camden  followed 
Lord  Chatham,  and  spoke  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  terms  of  severe  reprehension.  On  the 
10th  of  December  Lord  Mansfield  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  that  he  had  left  with  the  clerk  of 
the  House  a copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  Wood- 
fall,  and  that  their  lordships  might  read  it  and 
take  copies  of  it,  if  they  pleased.  Ixml  Camden 
having  asked  whether  Lord  Mansfield  meant  to 

• 4 Harrow*'#  Reports,  2561;  from  which  the  report  in  Howell's 
Bute  Trials,  vot.  xix.  pp.  1«“5  rt  uq..  is  wholly  taken. 

t Tar.  Hut.  vui.  xvi.  p.  1U«>. 
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have  the  paper  entered  in  the  journals,  the  latter 
replied,  “ No,  only  to  leave  it  with  the  clerk.” 
On  the  following  day  Lord  Camden  said,  “My 
lords,  I consider  the  paper  delivered  in  by  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  as  a challenge  directed 
personally  to  me,  and  I accept  of  iL  He  has  thrown 
down  the  glove,  and  I take  it  up.  In  direct 
contradiction  to  him  I maintain  that  his  doctrine 
is  not  the  law  of  England.  I am  ready  to  enter 
into  the  debate  whenever  the  noble  lord  will  fix  a 
day  for  it.  I desire  and  insist  that  it  may  be  an 
early  one."  He  then  delivered  in  six  questions, 
founded  on  the  paper  deposited  by  Lord  Mansfield 
with  the  clerk,  and  desired  to  have  his  lordship’s 
answers.  Lord  Mansfield  replied  that  this  method 
of  proposing  questions  to  him  was  taking  him  by 
surprise ; that  it  was  unfair ; and  that  he  would 
not  answer  interrogatories.  Lord  Camden  then 
pressed  for  a day  to  be  appointed  for  the  noble 
lord  to  give  in  his  answers,  and  said,  he  was  ready 
to  meet  him  at  any  time  upon  his  ground  of  law. 
Lord  Mansfield*  was  at  last  brought  to  say  that 
the  matter  should  be  discussed,  ana  that  he  should 
hereafter  give  his  opinion.  But  he  declined  fixing 
a day  for  doing  so.t 

One  more  case  of  trial  for  libel  we  shall  notice 
— a case  remarkable  for  the  eloquent  speech  of 
Erskinc,  which  is  considered  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Fox’s  libel  bill. 
In  the  year  1784  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  in- 
dicted for  publishing  the  “Dialogue  between  a 
Gentleman  and  a Farmer,”  written  by  Sir  William 
Jones.  The  case  ultimately  came  on  for  trial  at 
the  summer  assizes  for  Shrewsbury,  in  the  year 
1784.  Mr.  Erskine  rested  his  client’s  defence 
upon  two  principles : first,  that  the  jury  had  the 
right  of  pronouncing  w hether  the  tract  was  a libel 
or  not ; 2ndly,  that  the  publication  of  the  tract  by 
the  defendant,  without  any  criminal  intent,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  a sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
country,  could  not  be  construed  into  a libellous 
publication.  The  jury  returned  the  verdict, 
“ Guilty  of  publishing  only.”  Upon  which  a 
somewhat  warm  discussion  ensued  between  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  Mr.  Justice  Bullcr, 
and  Mr.  Erskine,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
verdict  should  be  taken. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Butter. — You  say  he  is  guilty 
of  publishing  the  pamphlet,  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  innuendoes  is  as  stated  in  the  indictment? 

“ A Juror.—  Certainly. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — Is  the  word  only  to  stand  as 
part  of  your  verdict? 

” A Juror. — Certainly. 

“ Air.  Erskine. — Then  I insist  it  shall  he  re- 
corded. 

“ Air.  Justice  Butler  — Then  the  verdict  must 
be  misunderstood.  Let  me  understand  thejurv. 

“ Mr.  Erskine.— The  jury  do  understand  their 
verdict. 

• " Lord  Msa.fl.1il  .liufflcd  . eood  M'ro  lh«  antdauMd  liy  lb. 
compilers  of  Itu*  I’.trliamenUry  History, 
t Parliamentary  History’,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1319—1322. 
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“ Mr.  Justice  Bui  Ur. — Sir,  I will  not  be  in- 
terrupted. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — I stand  here  as  an  advocate 
for  a brother-citizen,  and  I desire  that  the  word 
only  may  be  recorded. 

“Mr.  Juttice  Buller. — Sit  down,  sir!  Remem- 
ber your  duty,  or  1 shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  in 
another  manner. 

“ Mr.  Erskine. — Your  lordship  may  proceed 
in  what  manner  you  think  fit  I know  my  duty 
as  well  as  your  lordship  knows  yours.  I shall  not 
alter  my  conduct.” 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  ultimately  was,  that  the 
dean  w as  guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  it  was 
a libel  or  not  they  did  not  find.  In  the  following 
term  Mr.  Erskine  obtained  a rule  for  a new  trial, 
on  the  ground  of  a misdirection  of  the  judge,  who 
bad  told  the  jury  that  the  matter  for  them  to 
decide  was,  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty  of 
the  fact  or  not.  In  the  course  of  the  same  term 
the  rule  came  on  to  be  argued,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Erskine  in  a speech  which  Mr.  Fox  regarded 
with  such  admiration,  that  he  repeatedly  declared 
he  thought  it  the  finest  argument  in  the  English 
language.  It  was  addressed,  however,  not  to  a 
jury,  but  to  judges  whose  minds  were  made  up  on 
the  question.  The  court  answered  it  by  a reference 
to  their  own  practice,  and  that  of  their  immediate 
predecessors.  “ Such  a judicial  practice,”  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  “ on  the  precise  point,  from  the 
Revolution  down  to  the  present  day,  as,  I think,  is 
not  to  be  Bhaken  by  arguments  of  general  theory 
or  popular  declamation.” 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Erskine  paid 
the  following  extremely  elegant  and  well-turned 
compliment  to  the  chief  justice : — “ I am  one  of 
those,”  said  he,  “ who  could  almost  lull  myself  by 
these  reflections  from  the  apprehension  of  im- 
mediate mischief,  even  from  the  law  of  libel  laid 
down  by  your  lordship,  if  you  were  always  to  con- 
tinue to  administer  it  yourself.  I should  feel  a 
protection  in  the  gentleness  of  your  character ; in 
the  love  of  justice,  w hich  its  own  intrinsic  excel- 
lence forces  upon  a mind  enlightened  by  science 
and  enlarged  by  liberal  education ; and  in  that 
dignity  of  disposition  which  grows  with  the  growth 
of  an  illustrious  reputation,  and  becomes  a sort  of 
pledge  to  the  public  for  security.  But  such  a 
security  is  a shadow  which  passeth  away.  You 
cannot,  my  lord,  be  immortal,  and  how  can  you 
answer  fur  your  successor?  If  you  maintain  the 
doctrines  which  I seek  to  overturn,  you  render 
yourself  responsible  for  all  the  abuses  that  may 
follow  from  them  to  our  latest  posterity.”  The 
question  was  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Fox’s  libel 
bill  in  1192  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  60),  which  declares 
the  right  of  the  jury  to  find  a general  verdict  upon 
the  whole  matter. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  law  of 
libel  with  the  following  brief  but  comprehensive 
account  of  its  present  state  from  an  able  and  care- 
fully written  article  in  the  35th  volume  of  the 
“ Quarterly  Review  — “ Our  law,  as  finally  esta- 


blished by  the  statute  of  the  32  Geo.  III.,  has 
thus  left  this  important  question,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  twelve  jurors,  whose  mode 
of  selection,  since  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Peel’s 
jury  bill,  is  such  as  to  place  their  independence 
beyond  question.  But  though  libel  in  England 
(and  as  yet  no  other  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
definition)  may  thus  be  stated  to  be  that,  and  only 
that,  which  twelve  impartial  citizens  declare  on 
oath  to  be  libel,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
principles  of  law  on  the  subject  are  superseded, 
and  that  juries  can  conscientiously  decide  upon 
the  matter  according  to  chance  or  caprice.  The 
law  does  all  it  can  by  laying  down  the  broad  cha- 
racteristics of  the  offence ; and  it  leaves  the  appli- 
cation of  these  general  rules  to  particular  facts  for 
a jury,  guided,  but  not  governed,  by  the  skilful 
directions  of  a judge.”* 

There  is  another  question,  mixed  up  too  with  the 
politics  of  the  time,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  some  attention  from  us.  By  those  who 
attacked  Lord  Mansfield  it  was  made  one  of  the 
charges  against  him  that  he  wished  to  abolish 
the  distinctions  subsisting  in  English  jurispru- 
dence between  law  and  equity.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand the  merits  of  this  question,  and  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  these  charges,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  subject. 

It  is  a popular  mistake,  which  the  account  given 
of  the  matter  by  many  writers  of  eminence  (Dr. 
Johnson,  for  example)  helps  to  perpetuate,  that 
in  England  a court  of  equity  means  a court  ill 
which  “ the  judge,  instead  of  consulting  strictly 
the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  con- 
science.”f  The  subject  of  uses  and  trusts!  will 
afford  us  an  illustration  which  may  help  to  show 
the  incorrectness  of  these  notions.  A great  part 
of  the  landed  property  of  this  kingdom  was  be- 
fore the  statins  of  Henry  VIII.,  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Uses,§  settled  by  way  of  use,  that  is, 
while  one  person  was  the  legal  owner  of  it,  another 
was  the  real  or  substantial  owner.  Now,  as  it 
would  have  been  nothing  else  than  downright  rob- 
bery to  allow  the  persons  to  whom  the  strict  law 
would  have  given  thut  property,  who  were  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  bare  trustees  of  it,  to  appro- 
priate it,  the  Court  of  Chancery  stepped  in  and  pre- 
vented this,  and,  compelling  such  persons  to  perform 
their  trust  conscientiously,  consequently  decreed 
the  property  to  belong  to  those  who  were  its  real 
owners.  And  this  was  ‘equity,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  law,  in  England.  After  the  statute, 
which  made  for  the  future  those  real  owners  (in 
technical  language  cesluis  que  use ) the  legal  as 
well  as  real  or  beneficial  owners,  the  main  bu- 
siness of  the  Court  of  Chancery  seemed,  for  a 
time,  to  be  at  an  end.||  However  in  time  nearly 

• Quarterly  Review,  %«L  *XXY..  p.  571. 

f Jumut'i  Letter  to  Lord  ; Junius's  Letters,  Letter  41. 

1 See  Pic-L  Hist,  of  »L  p,  "55. 

f *7  Hen.  VlU,e.  10. 

B Piet.  Ilut.  of  Eotflaod,  U.  p.  "56. 
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the  old  state  of  things  returned,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  landed,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English 
law,  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom,  is  at  this 
day  held  in  trust,  and  consequently  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  chancery  or 
equity,  and  not  of  the  courts  of  law.  There  are 
also  many  cases  constantly  arising  which  the  old 
machinery  of  the  courts  of  law  furnishes  no  means 
of  settling  satisfactorily,  but  for  settling  which  the 
courts  of  equity  have  provided  a machinery,  some- 
what cumbrous  and  costly  indeed ; still,  where  the 
subject-matter  is  sufficiently  large  and  important 
to  supply  the  oil  necessary  to  set  the  machine 
going,  effective  to  its  end.  It  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  this  complicated  machinery  is  worked 
according  to  the  caprice  or  the  “ unsettled  notions 
of  equity”  of  the  judge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
guided  by  fixed  and  settled  rules  no  less  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law.  Therefore  when 
Junius  says  of  Lord  Mansfield,  “ Instead  of  those 
certain,  positive  rules,  by  which  the  judgment 
of  a court  of  law  should  invariably  be  deter- 
mined, you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  un- 
settled notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice,” 
such  a remark  is  to  be  considered  not  as  applicable 
to  equity  as  distinguished  from  law,  though  it  may 
in  some  degree  be  true  as  applied  to  the  practice 
of  Lord  Mansfield  as  a judge,  which,  as  it  involves 
some  considerations  of  importance  relating  both  to 
constitutional  rights  and  private  property,  may 
here  deserve  some  examination.  But  first,  in 
order  to  make  more  intelligible  to  the  reader 
the  leading  distinctions  between  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity  in  this  country,  we  shall  quote  the  fol- 
lowing observations  from  Lord  Rcdesdalc’s  valu- 
able Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  in  Suits  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery : — 

“ The  wisdom  of  legislators  in  framing  positive 
laws  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  justice  has  ever 
been  found  unequal  to  the  subject ; and  therefore, 
in  all  countries,  those  to  whom  th» administration 
of  the  laws  has  been  intrusted  have  been  compel- 
led to  have  recourse  to  natural  principles,  to  assist 
them  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  posi- 
tive law-,  and  to  supply  its  defects ; and  this  resort 
to  natural  principles  has  been  termed  judging  ac- 
cording to  equity.  Hence  a distinction  has  arisen 
in  jurisprudence  between  positive  law  and  equity; 
but  the  administration  of  both  has  in  most  coun- 
tries been  left,  at  least  in  their  superior  courts,  to 
the  same  tribunal.  In  prescribing  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  courts  of  justice  human  foresight  has 
also  been  defective ; and  therefore  it  has  been  com- 
monly submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
themselves,  to  vary  or  add  to  established  forms,  as 
the  occasion  and  the  appearance  of  new  cases  have 
required. 

“ In  England  a policy  somewhat  different  has 
prevailed.  The  courts  established  for  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice,  usuully  styled  courts  of 
common  law,  have,  as  in  other  countries,  recourse 
to  principles  of  equity  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  positive  law  : but  they  are  bound 


to  established  forms  of  proceeding ; are  in  some 
degree  limited  in  the  objects  of  their  jurisdiction  ; 
have  been  embarrassed  by  a rigid  adherence  to 
rules  of  decision,  originally  framed,  and  in  general 
retained,  for  wise  purposes,  yet,  in  their  applica- 
tion, sometimes  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  natural  and  universal  justice,  or  not  equal  to  the 
full  application  of  those  principles  ; and  the  modes 
of  proceeding  in  those  courts,  though  admirably 
calculated  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  justice,  are 
not  in  all  cases  adapted  to  the  full  investigation  and 
decision  of  all  the  intricate  and  complicated  sub- 
jects of  litigation,  which  are  the  result  of  increase 
of  commerce,  of  riches,  and  of  luxury,  and  the  con- 
sequent variety  in  the  necessities,  the  ingenuity,  and 
the  craft  of  mankind.  Their  simplicity,  clearness, 
and  precision  are  highly  advantageous  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice ; and  to  alter  them 
materially  would  probably  produce  infinite  mis- 
chief: but  some  change  would  have  been  unavoid- 
able if  the  courts  of  common  law  had  been  the  only 
courts  of  judicature. 

“ Early  therefore  in  the  history  of  our  jurispru- 
dence the  administration  of  justice  by  the  ordinary 
courts  appears  to  have  been  incomplete,  and  to 
supply  the  defect  the  courts  of  equity  have  exerted 
their  jurisdiction  : assuming  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing the  principles  upon  which  the  ordinary  courts 
also  decide  when  the  powers  of  those  courts,  or 
their  modes  of  proceeding,  arc  insufficient  for  the 
purpose;  of  preventing  those  principles,  when 
enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts,  from  becoming 
(contrary  to  the  purpose  of  their  original  esta- 
blishment) instruments  of  injustice;  and  of  de- 
ciding on  principles  of  universal  justice,  where 
the  interference  of  a court  of  judicature  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a wrong,  and  the  positive  law, 
as  in  the  case  of  trusts,  is  silent.  The  courts  of 
equity  also  administer  to  the  ends  of  justice  by  re- 
moving impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a ques- 
tion in  other  courts ; by  providing  for  the  safety  of 
property  in  dispute  pending  a litigation  ; by  pre- 
serving property  in  danger  of  being  dissipated  or 
destroyed  by  those  to  whose  care  it  is  by  law  in- 
trusted, or  by  persons  having  immediate  but  par- 
tial interests ; by  restraining  the  assertion  of  doubt- 
ful rights  in  a manner  productive  of  irreparable 
damage ; by  preventing  injury  to  a third  person 
from  the  doubtful  title  of  others ; and  by  putting  a 
bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  litigation,  and 
preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  suits ; and, 
without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  subject, 
by  compelling  n discovery,  or  procuring  evidence, 
which  may  enable  other  courts  to  give  their  judg- 
ment ; and  by  preserving  testimony  when  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  before  the  matter  to  which  it 
relates  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation.”* 

The  following  judgment,  delivered  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 

• A Treatise  on  the  I’Icadinit*  in  Saits  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
English  uiii.  ity  John  Mitfonl.  Esq.  (uow  Lord  Rsdeslak).  4ih 
edition.  London,  188",  pp.  i ct  eeq. 
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lie  was  thought  to  seek  to  abolish  the  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity : — “ An  ejectment  is  a 
fictitious  remedy  to  try  the  title  to  the  possession  of 
lands  ; it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  it  should 
be  adapted  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice,  and  not 
entangled  in  the  nets  of  form.  Great  difficulties 
have  arisen  as  to  the  legal  form  of  passing  land 
from  the  modes  of  conveyancing  in  England  since 
the  statute  of  uses.  Trusts  are  a mode  of  convey- 
ance peculiar  to  this  country.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries the  person  entitled  has  the  right  and  posses- 
sion in  himself.  But  in  Englaud,  estates  are 
vested  in  trustees,  on  whose  death  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  find  out  their  representatives;  and  the 
owner  cannot  get  a complete  title.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  take  assignments  of  satisfied  terms, 
terrible  inconveniences  would  ensue  from  the  re- 
resentatives  of  the  trustees  not  being  to  be  found, 
ir  E.  North  ey's  clerk  was  trustee  of  near  half  of 
the  great  estates  in  the  kingdom ; on  his  death  it 
was  not  known  who  was  his  heir  or  representative. 
So  that  where  a trust  term  is  a mere  matter  of  form, 
and  the  deeds  mere  muniments  of  another's  estate, 
it  shall  not  be  set  up  against  the  real  owner.  It 
is  therefore  settled  that  a satisfied  trust  shall  be 
taken  to  be  a trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  heir-at- 
law.  A trust  shall  never  be  set  up  against  him 
for  whom  the  trust  was  intended.  It  is  a mere 
form  of  conveyance.  And  it  is  admitted,  that, 
where  the  term  is  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  not  set 
it  up  in  ejectment  as  a bar  to  his  recovery.'** 

These  doctrines,  however,  did  not  long  survive 
the  retirement  of  their  author  from  his  office  of 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Lord  Mansfield  resigned  in  June  1788.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  his  successor,  Lord 
Kenyon,  thus  delivered  himself  in  the  case  of  Doe 
r.  Staple : — 

“ But  is  it  possible  for  a court  of  law  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  such  nice  points  of  equity? 
We  have  no  such  authority.  Sitting  in  this  court 
we  must  look  at  the  record,  and  see  whether  a 
legal  title  is  conveyed  to  the  party  claiming  under 
these  instruments  : now  there  is  no  colour  for  say- 
ing that  these  give  any  legal  title.  Without  decid- 
ing or  presuming  to  think  what  a court  of  equity 

• Poo  d.  Briotow  c.  Pcgge.  1 Term  Report*,  158,  note. 


would  do  in  this  case,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  we  are  to  decide  a legal  question,  and  cannot 
enter  into  such  an  entangled  equity : and  on  that 
ground  only  I am  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  a verdict The  ju- 

risdiction of  this  court  in  ejectments  is  confined 
to  legal  titles,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  intrude 
on  the  rules  of  law*,  nor  discuss  equitable  titles.  In 
real  actions  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  party 
must  state  a legal  title  on  the  record  ; then  it  would 
be  absurd  that,  respecting  the  manor  of  Dale  on  a 
special  verdict  in  formedon,  the  decision  must 
necessarily  be  given  according  to  the  strict  legal 
title';  and  that,  respecting  the  manor  of  Sale,  on  a 
special  verdict  in  ejectment,  there  must  be  a con- 
trary judgment."* 

And,  though  in  the  above  judgment  Lord  Kenyon 
expressed  his  approbation  of  what  was  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Lade  v.  Hoi  ford  and  an- 
other,t in  regard  to  presuming  a surrender  of  the 
term,  he  carefully  distinguished  that  case  from 
those  the  facts  of  which  precluded  any  such  pre- 
sumption. 

But  this  sinking  pro  tanto  of  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  was  only  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  Lord  Mansfield’s  zeal  for  what  he  called 
“ substantial  justice  " displayed  itself,  and  sought 
to  break  away  from  old  established  rules  of  law. 
The  decision  (afterwards  reversed  in  the  exchequer 
chamber)  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when 
Lord  Mansfield  presided  there,  in  the  case  of  Per- 
rin v.  Blake,}  is  a remarkable  instance  of  this.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into 
the  technical  reasoning  of  this  case,  which  it  requires 
some  degree  at  least  of  legal  education  fully  to 
comprehend;  but  we  shall  quote  a few  of  Mr. 
Fearne's  observations,  which  will  open  the  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
viz.  the  probable  effect  of  breaking  through 
established  forms  -under  the  colour  of  getting  at 
the  substance.  Mr.  Fearne,  in  his  elaborate  and 
acute  examination  of  the  arguments  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  determination  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  in  his  ‘ Essay 
on  Contingent  Remainders,'  after  fully  discussing 

• 2 Term  ReporU,  *84. 
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the  cases  anterior  to  that  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  thus 
continues : — 

“ It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  reader’s 
curiosity  must  have  been  awakened  to  learn  upon 
what  principle*  it  was  possible  to  get  rid  of  so 
strong  a system  of  authorities  as  the  foregoing. 
He  might  be  led  to  the  reflection  that,  however 
well  old  cases  did  for  old  times,  still  those  cases 
and  those  times  kept  equal  pace,  and  both  grew 
antiquated  together  ; that,  whilst  in  other  sciences 
every  age  produces  its  own  improvements,  it  would 
be  singular  to  treat  the  science  of  the  law  as  the 
only  stationary  branch  of  human  knowledge.  He 
might,  perhaps,  recollect  the  laudable  ambition 
inculcated  in  the  lines, — 

pro* vo#  rt  qu*  Don  fecimuc  ij»i 

Vis  ea  aoalni  voco. 

“ Such  reflections  would  prepare  him  to  be 
told  that,  in  the  cose  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  held,  that  precedents  in 
general  are  rather  apt  to  confound  ; that  every 
case  has  its  peculiar  circumstances,  and  therefore 
ought  to  stand  upon  its  ow  n bottom  ; that  whcrcveT 
an  old  maxim,  the  policy  of  which  had  ceased, 
could  justly  be  departed  from,  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  strictness  were 
things  to  be  discountenanced.”  * 

At  first  sight  certainly  it  would  seem  that  the 
intention  of  the  party  should  be  held  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration,  and  that  in  such  cases 
that  intention  might  be  ascertained  front  the  words 
of  the  written  instrument ; hut  this  is  a matter 
beset  with  difficulties  which  Mr.  Fcarne  thus  Btates 
in  his  usual  lucid  and  admirable  style  : — 

“ So  long  as  certain  technical  expressions  shall 
be  allowed  their  fixed  legal  import  and  operation, 
it  will  be  in  any  man’s  power  to  secure  the  limita- 
tion of  his  property  from  litigntion  and  arbitrary 
construction,  by  applying  to  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  force  and  import  of 
such  expressions.  Where  any  considerable  pro- 
perty is  concerned,  a man's  own  interest  in  secur- 
ing the  effect  of  his  intention  will  lead  him  to  such 
a step.  Where  the  property  is  so  inconsiderable 
as  not  to  be  thought  worth  the  trouble  or  expense 
of  such  assistance,  the  disposition  of  that  property, 
and  of  course  the  testator’s  intention  with  respect 
to  it,  is  less  material  and  momentous.  Some  cases, 
it  is  true,  may  happen,  wherein  such  application 
may  accidentally  be  impracticable ; but  is  every 
testator  to  be  denied  this  power  of  effectuating  his 
intention,  because  accident  may  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  some  few,  and  some  others  may  want  in- 
ducement to  use  it  ? 

“If  no  technical  expressions  are  to  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  an  occasional  discretionary 
construction,  where  is  the  testator  who  can  make 
his  own  will  ? The  most  careful  and  guarded  en- 
deavours which  a man  shall  exert  for  that  end  will 
only  amount  to  leaving  some  precarious  instructions 
behind  him,  the  force  Hiid  effect  of  which  mutt 
depend  on  the  discretion  or  disposition  of  those  in 
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whom  the  power  of  construction  shall  be  reposed 
for  the  time  being : it  is  their  discernment  or  con- 
structive talents  must  in  fact  make  the  will  of  every 
testator  whose  property  shall  be  worth  the  experi- 
ment." 

After  discussing  the  stress  laid  by  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  upon  arguments  of  convenience  and 
policy,  and  the  argument  that,  in  a commercial 
country,  every  clog  should  be  removed  which  tends 
to  obstruct  the  circulation  of  property,  and  answer- 
ing these  arguments,  Mr.  Fearne  thus  proceeds  : — 
“ Another  plausible  ground  advanced  in  support  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  the 
case  of  Perrin  t>.  Bloke  still  remains  to  be  exa- 
mined. It  was  there  laid  down  as  a principle, 
thnt  the  intention  of  the  testator  should  be  the  sole 
rule  of  construction  in  all  cases  of  devises ; and 
that  such  intention,  when  explained,  should  control 
the  legal  import  of  any  term  of  art.  That  a prin- 
ciple of  this  nature,  under  certain  limits  and  re- 
strictions, tloes  and  ought  to  prevail,  I believe  no 
one  conversant  in  our  laws  will  attempt  to  deny ; 
but  that  such  a principle  lias  never  yet  been  ad- 
mitted, in  the  latitude  there  laid  down,  seems  to  be 
proved  beyond  controversy,  by  all  the  several  cases 
I have  before  cited.  And  that  no  such  unlimited 
principle  ought  ever  to  prevail  may,  I think,  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  infinite  uncertainty, 
inconvenience,  and  vexation  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily produce.  Certain  established  maxims,  as  to 
the  legal  import  and  effect  of  technical  expressions, 
will  render  the  decision  of  titles  to  property  as 
little  dependent  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit 
upon  the  occasional  opinion,  humour,  ingenuity,  or 
caprice  of  the  judge  ; and  are,  therefore,  the  most 
proper  and  sure  grounds  for  titles  to  rest  and  de- 
pend upon.  Titles  so  founded  may  be  easily  and 
clearly  ascertained ; and  under  them  a i>ermancnt 
peaceful  enjoyment  may  be  expected.  Construc- 
tion depending  on  ana  guided  by  certain  fixed 
known  rules  will  not  be  liable  to  those  various 
temporary  influences  which  must  necessarily  have 
a share  in  directing  the  discretionary  decision  of 
any  court  upon  earth.  No  inducements  can  arise, 
no  room  can  be  left,  to  dispute  or  litigate  titles  built 
on  such  a stable  foundation.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  implied  intention  of  a testator  is  at 
best  uncertain ; frequently  very  doubtful.  Favour, 
affection,  caprice,  nay,  different  habits  of  thinking 
and  modes  of  expression  in  different  men,  will 
occasion  different  constructions  of  the  same  will. 
Very  often,  I'll  venture  to  say,  a testator  himself 
would  be  at  a loss  to  fix  or  expound  his  own  inten- 
tion, when  the  reason,  humanity,  or  ingenuity  of  a 
judge  might  conceive  it  clear  as  day-light. 
Whoever  has  been  conversant  in  settling  the  wills 
of  testators  must  often  have  experienced  the  truth 
of  this  position ; and,  if  a testator  himself  is  at 
loss  to  ascertain  or  expound  his  own  intention,  we 
arc  certainly  not  to  wonder  that  other  men  should 
differ  widely  in  their  constructions  of  it.  What 
reliance  can  be  had  on  a title  raised  on  so  precarious 
a ground  ? What  security  of  enjoyment  can  be 
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expected  under  it  ? Setting  aside  all  those  grounds 
for  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  same  will 
which  may  arise  from  different  degrees  of  under- 
standing, apprehension,  or  discernment  in  different 
men,  it  is  certain  that  different  ambitions,  inte- 
rests, party  principles,  and  private  connexions  will 
ever  lead  men  to  differ  and  dispute  about  the  con- 
struction of  a will,  as  well  as  about  any  other  act 
in  which  those  motives  are  concerned.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  no  sort  of  reliance  can  be  had  upon 
titles  depending  on  discretionary  construction,  until 
they  have  received  the  sanction  of  a court  of  jus- 
tice. A suit  commenced  in  one  court,  in  cases 
which  depend  upon  such  construction,  generally 
produces  an  appeal  to  a sU|>erior  court.  Thus  are 
vexatious  suits  continually  encouraged  and  multi- 
plied ; innocent  people  perpetually  harassed  ; and 
estates  spent  ten  times  over,  in  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  titles  to  them.” 

The  following  passage,  with  which  we  conclude 
our  extracts,  will  be  found  peculiarly  valuable  ns 
embodying  in  clear  language  the  principles  which 
at  present  govern  the  construction  of  wills : — 

“ Is  there  anything  impolitic,  anything  harsh,  in 
deciding  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  should 
never  be  so  far  indulged  as  to  control  all  esta- 
blished rules  of  construction?  Whenever  the 
construction  upon  the  apparent  intent  of  the  tes- 
tator is  not  contrary  to  the  construction  upon  cer- 
tain established  legal  maxims  respecting  the  import 
of  terms  made  use  of  by  him,  so  far  let  the  appa- 
rent intent  be  the  guide  in  the  construction,  but 
not  one  jot  further.  And  wherever  the  terms  of 
art  mude  use  of  do  not  fall  within  the  allowed 
extent  of  any  established  legal  maxim  respecting 
their  import  and  operation,  there  let  the  intent  be 
the  sole  guide  of  construction  ; because  there  a 
more  certain  or  better  rule  of  construction  is  not 
sacrificed  to  it.  These  are  distinctions  which  have 
long  since  prevailed  in  our  courts  |of  justice,  and 
which  appear  to  be  founded  in  good  reason  and 
permanent  useful  policy.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
the  intentions  of  twenty  testators,  every  week, 
should  fail  of  effect,  than  those  rules  should  be  de- 
parted from,  upon  which  the  general  security  of 
titles  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  property  so  essen- 
tially depend."* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  character  of 
Lord  Mansfield  as  a judge,  because  that  character 
had  much  influence  for  good  or  evil,  his  mind 
being  of  sufficient  power  to  impress  deeply  its  pe- 
culiar qualities  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country.  Particular  chancery  judges,  as  we  have 
seen  or  shall  see,  have  left  behind  them  strung  and 
lasting  traces  in  the  English  system  of  equity ; but 
in  scarcely  any  other  instance  besides  that  of  Lord 
Mansfield  is  the  influence  of  a single  judge  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  to  be  traced  by  any  marked 
improvement  in  the  principles  of  law,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts.  But  some  important  brandies 
of  modem  law  owe  much  of  their  character,  and 
one  or  two  may  be  almost  said  to  owe  their  exiat- 
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ence,  to  the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The  law  of 
insurance  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  this.  When  his  lordship  was  raised  to 
the  bench  the  contract  of  insurance  was  little 
known,  and  a few  unimportant  niri  prius  decisions 
were  all  the  precedents  that  existed  on  the  subject. 
Yet  this  branch  of  law  grew  up  under  his  adminis- 
tration into  a system  well  adapted  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  modem  society. 

The  allusion  above  to  the  effects  produced  on 
the  English  equity  jurisprudence  by  certain  indi- 
vidual judges  leads  us  here  to  name  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  perhaps  the  greatest  judge  that  ever 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  soundness 
of  judgment,  vigour  of  mind,  and  depth,  extent, 
and  accuracy  of  legal  learning,  he  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  equalled,  certainly  never  excelled.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  this  great  magistrate 
presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  enabled  him  to 
leave  deep  and  lasting  traces  of  his  powerful  and 
sagacious  mind  on  the  equity  jurisprudence  of  his 
country.  Mure  may  be  learned  from  one  or  two 
of  his  more  elaborate  judgments,  not  only  of  that 
very  difficult  subject,  the  English  law  of  real  pro- 
perty, but  of  correct  and  luminous  reasoning,  than 
from  all  the  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the 
subject  that  have  ever  been  penned.  Independently 
of  the  very  useful  knowledge  to  be  thereby  ac- 
quired, we  know  of  no  pieces  of  composition, 
ancient  or  modern,  that,  to  a mind  capable  of  close 
attention  and  sustained  thinking,  could  be  recom- 
mended as  better  models  of  close  reasoning, 
couched  in  clear,  apt,  simple,  and  masculine  lan- 
guage. Some  of  his  judgments  which  have  been 
fortunately  published  from  hits  own  MS.  notes,* 
from  the  admirable  skill  with  which  his  wonderful 
stores  of  abstruse  legal  learning  are  marshalled  itt 
ratiocinative  array,  and  from  the  clearness,  apt- 
ness, and  precision  of  the  diction,  carry  the  mind 
along  with  the  force  almost  of  a mathematical  de- 
monstration, and  will  ever  remain  among  the  mas- 
ter-works of  human  thought. 

The  subject  of  literary  property  is  now  one  of 
considerable  importance.  The  state  of  the  laws 
relating  to  it,  therefore,  demands  some  attention. 
Blackstone  t says  that  this  species  of  property  (if 
it  subsists  by  the  common  law),  being  grounded  on 
labour  and  invention,  is  more  properly  reducible  to 
the  head  of  occupancy  than  any  other ; since  the 
right  of  occupancy  itself  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Locke 
and  many  others  to  be  founded  on  the  personal 
labour  of  the  occupant.  By  the  statute  8 Anne, 
c.  19,  it  was  enacted,  that  after  the  10th  of  April, 
1710,  the  authors  of  books  already  printed,  who 
had  not  transferred  their  rights,  and  the  book- 
sellers and  others  who  had  purchased  such  rights, 

* Wo  would  mention , in  particulars  hi«  Judgment  in  the  raw  of 
Garth  r.  Cotton,  which  it  published  from  hi*  lordship’s  own  MS. 
notes  in  Dicken*'*  Report*.  p.  183  (and,  though  much  more  briefly,  in 
llie  ftnl  volume  of  Atkyn»‘*  Report*,  p.  711);  and  his  judgment  in 
Willoughby  r.  Willmignbv.  also  published  from  hit  own  Ms,  note*  in 
l Term  Report*,  781.  Ilia  Judgment  in  the  cams  of  t^ashurnc  r. 
Scarfir  haa  also  been  publi-hed  from  hi*  own  MS.  note*  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  Jacob  and  Walker’*  Report*,  p.  194.  [Appendix,  No.  2.] 
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should  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprint- 
ing them  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years ; and 
that  the  authors  of  books  not  printed,  and  their 
assigns,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  and 
reprinting  them  for  fourteen  years.  And  it  was 
further  provided  by  the  same  act,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  the 
sole  right  of  printing  or  disposing  of  copies 
should  return  to  the  authors  thereof,  if  then  living, 
for  another  term  of  fourteen  years.  By  the  54 
Geo.  III.  c.  156,  the  term  of  copyright  in  the 
author  and  his  assignee  or  assigns  is  extended  to 
twenty-eight  years  absolutely,  and  for  the  life  of 
the  author  if  he  survives  that  period ; and  any  one 
infringing  this  right  is  liable  to  a special  action  on 
the  case,  with  double  costs,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
pirated  edition  to  the  owners  of  the  copyright,  and 
a penalty  of  3d.  a sheet,  to  be  paid  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  any  informer  who  shall  sue 
for  it. 

The  general  question  of  literary  property,  as 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  independently  of  these  statutes,  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  at  rest. 

In  the  case  of  Tonson  r.  Collins  (with  respect 
to  the  copyright  of  the  Spec  talar)  * the  inclination 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  in  favour  of  the 
right;  but,  having  received  information  that,  al- 
though the  argument  was  conducted  bond  fide  by 
the  counsel,  it  was  a collusive  proceeding  between 
the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a judgment 
which  might  be  set  up  as  a precedent  against  third 
persons,  they  refused  to  pronounce  any  decision. 
The  following  passage  from  the  argument  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Thurlow,  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  raises  an  analogy  between  books  and 
mechanical  inventions  which  has  been  again  re- 
cently brought  forward,  and  certainly  forms  the 
argument  against  a perpetual  copyright  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  explained  away.  “It  will  be  difficult  to 
confine  this  merely  to  books,  and  not  to  extend  it 
to  other  inventions.  A learned  author  (Bishop 
Warburton)  has  endeavoured  at  it,  and  brangled 
it,  and  made  sad  stuff  of  it : he  attempts  a distinc- 
tion between  the  labours  of  the  head  and  of  the 
hand ; but  in  some  machines  the  labour  of  the 
head  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hand.  Sir  Isaac 
New'ton  had  no  greater  property  in  his  Principia 
than  Lord  Orrery  had  in  his  machine.  If  the 
labour  of  the  head  gives  the  right,  the  property  is 
just  the  same ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  invention 
of  the  mousetrap  cost  its  author  the  same  labour  of 
the  head  that  the  orrery  did  its  noble  contriver; 
so  that  this  ground  of  property  depends  entirely 
upon  the  difference  of  heads.” 

The  question  was  again  brought  before  the  court 
in  1769  in  the  case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor  (with  re- 
spect to  Thomson’s  Seasons). t On  this  occasion 
there  was  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  court ; 
Lord  Mansfield  and  Justices  Aston  and  Willes 
being  in  favour  of  the  right,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yates 
against  it.  Judgment  was  of  course  given,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
that  an  exclusive  and  permanent  copyright  in  au- 
thors subsisted  by  the  common  law.  But  a few 
years  afterwards,  (1774,)  in  the  case  of  Donaldson 
v.  Beckett,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  an  author  has  no  property  in  his  copy- 
right, otherwise  than  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne.  The  majority  of  the 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a right 
at  common  law,  seven  being  of  that  opinion,  and 
four  of  the  opposite  opinion ; but  there  was  an 
equal  majority  of  opinions  that  that  right  was  re- 
strained, impeached,  or  taken  away  by  the  statute. 
Notwithstanding  this  decision,  there  are  some  sub- 
jects in  respect  to  which  the  right  of  a perpetual 
copyright  is  still  supported,  as  resulting  from  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown : these  are  bibles,  prayer- 
books,  and  statutes. 

In  cases  of  an  invasion  of  copyright,  the  remedy 
is  by  action  for  the  penalties  upon  the  statute,  by 
action  on  the  case  for  damages,  or  by  injunction  in 
equity.  The  proceeding  by  injunction,  being  the 
most  ready  remedy,  has  carried  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  subject  into  the  courts  of  equity. 
The  court  requires  a clear  title  in  the  plaintiff. 
This  is  requisite  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  de- 
fendant, whose  loss  docs  not,  from  the  nAturc  of 
it,  admit  of  reparation,  if  the  injunction  should, 
upon  further  investigation,  be  found  to  have  been 
granted  without  sufficient  grounds.  Hence  the 
work  must  be  of  such  a nature  that  damages  might 
be  recovered  in  a court  of  common  law  for  pirating 
it ; that  is,  it  must  be  a work  neither  of  an  immo- 
ral, scandalous,  nor  libellous  character.  It  is  im- 
material whether  the  work  was  in  print  or  manu- 
script, and  whether  the  author  did  or  did  not 
intend  to  make  a profit  by  its  publication. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  also  exercises  an  autho- 
rity with  respect  to  publications  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  persons  deceased. 

In  regard  to  the  publication  of  letters,  the  case 
of  Pope  v.  Curll,  2 Atk.  341,  is  an  authority.  In 
that  case  Lord  Hardwicke  supported  an  injunction 
by  Pope  against  the  defendant’s  vending  a book 
entitled  ‘ Letters  from  Swift,  Pope,  and  others.’ 
His  lordship  said:  “The  first  question  is,  whether 
letters  are  within  the  grounds  and  intention  of  the 
statute  made  in  the  8th  year  of  Queen  Anne, 
c.  19.  I think  it  would  be  extremely  mischievous 
to  make  a distinction  between  a book  of  letters, 
which  comes  out  into  the  world  either  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  writer  or  the  receiver  of  them,  and 
any  other  learned  work.  The  same  objection 
would  hold  against  sermons,  which  the  author  may 
never  intend  should  be  published,  but  are  collected 
from  loose  papers,  and  brought  out  after  his  death. 
Another  objection  has  been  made  by  the  defend- 
ant’s counsel,  that,  where  a man  writes  a letter,  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a gift  to  the  receiver ; but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a special  property  in 
the  receiver ; possibly  the  property  of  the  papers 
may  belong  to  him,  but  this  does  not  give  a licence 
to  any  person  whatsoever  to  publish  them  to  the 
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world ; for  at  most  the  receiver  has  only  a joint 
property  with  the  writer.” 

The  Court  of  Chancery  interposed  by  injunction 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Webb,  cited  by  Ambler,  695,  who 
had  his  l*recedents  of  Conveyancing  stolen  out  of 
his  chambers  and  printed,  and  in  tne  case  of  Mr. 
Forrester  (Ambler,  ib.)  who  had  his  notes  copied 
by  a clerk  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  lent 
them.  In  Macklin  v.  Richardson,  (Ambler,  ib.) 
the  defendant  hud  employed  a short-hand  writer  to 
take  down  the  farce  of  Love  d la  Mode  on  its  per- 
formance at  the  theatre,  and  inserted  one  act  in  a ma- 
gazine, giving  notice  that  the  second  act  would  be 
published  in  the  magazine  of  the  following  month. 
Upon  an  application  to  Lord  Camden  for  an  in- 
junction, he  directed  the  case  to  stand  over  until 
that  of  Millar  and  Taylor,  which  was  then  depend- 
ing, should  be  determined.  After  the  determina- 
tion of  that,  the  injunction  was  made  perpetual  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  Sraythe  and  Bathurst. 
In  Coleman  v.  Wathen,  5 T.  R.  245,  it  was  de- 
termined that  an  action  at  law  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  representing  on  the  stage  the  production 
of  another  person,  as  not  being  a publishing 
within  the  statute.  This  is  now  altered  by  the 
late  act  (3  Will.  IV.  c.  15),  by  which  the  author  of 
any  dramatic  piece  is  to  have  as  his  property  the 
sole  liberty  of  representing  it  or  causing  it  to  be 
represented  at  any  place  of  dramatic  entertainment. 

The  statutes  of  copyright  arc  considered  to  apply 
only  to  British  printing  and  publication.  If  an 
author  prints  and  publishes  abroad,  and  does  not 
use  due  diligence  to  become  the  first  printer  and 
publisher  here  also,  any  other  person  procuring  the 
work  from  abroad  may  print  and  publish  it  here 
with  impunity.* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  clause  of  the 
statute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2,  which  enacted  that 
the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  be  made, 
not  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placito , but  quamdtu 
se  bene  gesserintt  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  a further  improvement  waa 
made  in  regard  to  this  matter.  By  the  statute 
1 George  III.  c.  23,  it  w'as  enacted  that  the  com- 
missions of  the  judges  for  the  time  being  should 
continue  in  full  force  during  their  good  behaviour, 
notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  crown  (which 
was  formerly  held  immediately  to  vacate  their 
seats), t and  their  salaries  were  secured  to  them 
during  the  continuance  of  their  commissions. 

In  1718,  upon  a question  referred  to  all  the 
judges  by  King  George  I.,  they  all  agreed  that 
the  care  and  approbation  of  the  marriages  of  all  the 
king’s  grandchildren,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king,  their  grandfather.  And  subsequently  the 
judges  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and 
approbation  extend  also  to  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown  ; though  to  what  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family  the  same  extended  they  did  not  find  pre- 
cisely determined.  There  arc  examples  of  this  in- 
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terfercnce  on  the  part  of  the  crown  reaching  to 
third  and  fourth  cousins,  and  even  to  the  blood 
royal  in  general ; but  the  most  frequent  instances 
do  not  extend  beyond  nephews  and  nieces.*  But 
in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was 
enacted  + that  no  descendant  of  the  body  of  King 
George  II.,  male  or  female  (other  than  the  issue  of 
princesses  married  into  foreign  families),  should 
be  capable  of  contracting  matrimony  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  king,  signified  under  the 
great  seal,  and  declared  in  council  (which  con- 
sent, to  preserve  the  memory  thereof,  is  directed 
to  be  set  out  in  the  licence  and  register  of  marriage, 
and  to  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  privy 
council)  ; and  that  any  marriage  contracted  without 
such  consent  should  be  void.  But  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  any 
such  descendant,  being  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  should  persist  in  his  or  her  resolution  to 
contract  a marriage  disapproved  of  by  the  king, 
such  descendant,  after  twelve  months’  notice  given 
to  the  king’s  privy-council,  may  contract  and 
solemnize  such  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
CTOwn,  unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  months,  ex- 
pressly declare  their  disapprobation  of  such  in- 
tended marriage.  And  it  w as  ordered  by  the  third 
section  that  all  persons  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  such  prohibited  marriage 
should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  jnremu- 
nire. 

The  crown  being  by  prerogative  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  effects  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  from 
the  operation  of  all  statutes  in  which  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly named,  was  not  prevented  by  any  lapse  of 
time  from  pursuing  its  claims,  till  the  9th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  an  act  was  passed 
rendering  a continual  neglect  for  sixty  years  a bar 
to  its  claims.  By  this  statute  (the  9 Geo.  III.  c. 
16)  the  crown  is  disabled  to  sue  any  person  for  any 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  tithes,  or  here- 
ditaments (other  than  liberties  or  franchises), 
where  the  right  shall  not  first  accrue  within  sixty 
years  next  before  the  commencing  such  suit ; and 
the  subject  is  secured  in  the  free  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment thereof,  as  well  against  the  crown  as  against 
all  persons  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  therein 
by  force  or  colour  of  any  lettcrs-patent  or  grants, 
upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  wrongfully  de- 
taining, &c.,  for  which  judgment  hath  not,  or  shall 
not  be  given  for  the  crown  within  sixty  years  be- 
fore the  commencing  such  suit. 

Iu  the  constitution  of  Ireland  some  changes  were 
brought  about  in  the  present  period,  so  important 
as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a revolution. 

The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  can  be  traced 
back  to  within  a few  years  of  the  date  at  which  we 
have  the  earliest  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons ; that  is  to  say, 
whereas  the  first  English  parliament  for  which  the 
writs  summoning  representatives  of  counties  and 
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boroughs  are  extant  met  in  1*265,  county  represen- 
tatives appear  in  the  Irish  parliament  as  early  as 
1295,  and  representatives  of  boroughs  in  1341. 
From  a few  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  300  members, 
of  whom  64  were  knights  of  the  shire,  234  were  re- 
presentatives of  cities,  boroughs,  and  non-corporate 
towns,  and  2 sat  for  the  university. 

The  powers  and  method  of  proceeding  of  the 
Irish  parliament  in  later  times  were  regulated  by 
a set  of  statutes  enacted  by  itself  in  the  10th  year 
of  Henry  VII.  (a.  d.  1495),  commonly  called 
Poyning’s  Laws,  from  the  then  lord-deputy,  Sir 
Edward  Poyning.  By  one  of  these  it  was  pro- 
vided, to  quote  the  summary  given  by  Blackstone, 
“ 1.  That,  before  any  parliament  be  summoned  or 
holden,  the  chief  governor  and  council  of  Ireland 
shall  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  the  considerations  and  causes  thereof,  and 
the  articles  of  the  acts  proposed  to  be  passed  therein. 
2.  That,  after  the  king,  in  his  council  of  England, 
shall  have  considered,  approved,  or  altered  the  said 
acts,  or  any  of  them,  and  certified  them  back  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and  shall  have  given 
licence  to  summon  and  hold  a parliament,  then  the 
same  shall  be  summoned  and  held ; and  therein 
the  said  acts  so  certified,  and  no  other,  shall  be 
proposed,  received,  or  rejected.”  Afterwards,  by 
another  Irish  act,  passed  in  1556  (the  3 and  4 
Ph.  and  M.  c.  4),  it  was  provided  that  articles  of 
proposed  acts  might  be  certified  to  England,  in  the 
usual  forms,  even  after  the  summons  and  during 
the  session  of  parliament.  “ By  this  means,  how- 
ever,” continues  Blackstone,  M there  was  nothing 
left  to  the  parliament  in  Ireland  but  a bare  nega- 
tive, or  power  of  rejecting,  not  of  proposing  or 
altering  any  law.  But  the  usage  now  is,  that  bills 
are  often  framed  in  cither  House,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  1 heads  for  a bill  or  bills  ;*  and  in 
that  shape  they  arc  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy  council ; who,  upon 
such  parliamentary  intimation,  or  otherwise  upon 
the  application  of  private  persons,  receive  and 
transmit  such  beads,  or  reject  them  without  any 
transmission  to  England.”* 

The  “ heads  for  a bill,”  however,  which  either 
House  of  the  Irish  parliament  bad  thus  the  power 
of  framing,  really  did  not  differ,  except  in  an  im- 
material point  of  form,  from  the  bill  itself  as  it 
would  have  been  brought  into  the  English  parlia- 
ment; the  only  distinction  was  that  each  para- 
graph, instead  of  the  words  M Be  it  enacted,” 
began  with  the  words,  **  We  pray  that  it  may  be 
enacted  ;”  and  therefore  any  proposed  measure 
might  be  discussed,  at  least  once,  in  the  Irish 
parliament  as  freely  as  in  the  English.  But  this 
practice  had  only  been  introduced  since  the  Revo- 
lution. Before  that  date  the  only  initiative  that 
the  parliament  w’as  allowed  to  take  was  to  address 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  with  a general  pro- 
position for  a bill  to  effect  some  specified  object; 
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the  framing  of  the  bill  was  left  entirely  to  the 
council. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  extent  of 
the  dependence  or  subjection  in  which  Ireland 
was  kept  to  the  parliament  of  England.  Another  of 
Poyning’s  laws  declared,  that  all  statutes  “ lately*’ 
made  in  England  should  be  deemed  also  good  and 
effectual  in  Ireland ; and  it  was  generally  held 
that  this  enactment  established  in  Ireland  the 
authority  of  all  preceding  English  statutes  whatso- 
ever. Then,  it  was  always  maintained  by  English 
lawyers,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Coke,  that  the 
parliament  of  England  had  full  power  to  legislate 
for  Ireland  of  its  own  authority,  and  that  any  Eng- 
lish statute  in  w’hich  Ireland  was  ei titer  particu- 
larly named,  or  included  under  general  words,  was 
as  binding  upon  that  country  as  if  it  had  been 
framed  by  its  own  parliament.  “ This  came  into 
discussion,”  observes  Mr.  Hnltam,  “ about  the 
eventful  period  of  1641.  The  Irish  in  general 
protested  against  the  legislative  authority  of  Engl  and, 
as  a novel  theory  which  could  not  be  maintained ; 
and  two  treatises  on  the  subject,  one  ascribed  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bolton,  or,  more  probably,  to 
an  eminent  lawyer,  Patrick  Darcy,  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  another,  in  answer  to  it,  by 
Sergeant  Mayart,  may  be  read  in  the  “ Hibernica” 
of  Harris.  Very  few  instances  occurred  before 
the  Revolution  wherein  the  English  parliament 
thought  fit  to  include  Ireland  in  its  enactments, 
and  none  perhaps  wherein  they  were  carried  into 
effect.  But  after  the  Revolution  several  laws  of 
great  importance  were  passed  in  England  to  bind 
the  other  kingdom,  and  acquiesced  in,  without 
express  opposition  by  its  parliament.”*  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  again  brought  into  discussion 
in  1697,  by  the  publication  of  a treatise  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M oly  neux,  of  Dublin,  ent  itled  “ The  Case  of  I re- 
land being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  in  England 
stated,”  in  which  the  author  asserted  the  absolute  le- 
gislative independence  of  his  country.  This  pub- 
lication, which  was  dedicated  to  King  William,  was 
soon  after  taken  up  by  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  on  the22nd  of June,  1698,  unanimously 
resolved,  upon  the  report  of  a committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  “ that  the  said  book  was 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  crown  and  people 
of  England,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  king  and 
parliament  of  England  to  bind  the  kingdom  and 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  subordination  and  de- 
pendence that  Ireland  has,  and  ought  to  have, 
upon  England,  as  being  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.”  It  was  further 
resolved  that  occasion  and  encouragement  to  the 
forming  and  publishing  the  dangerous  positions 
contained  in  the  said  book  had  been  taken  from 
the  late  conduct  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  sending 
over  to  this  country  a bill,  entitled  “ an  Act  for  the 
better  Security  of  his  Majesty’s  Person  and  Govern- 
ment,” “ whereby  an  act  of  parliament  made  in 
England  was  pretended  to  be  re-enactcd,  altera- 
tions therein  made,  and  divers  things  enacted,  also 
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pretending  to  oblige  [bind]  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  greatseai  of  England  by  the  authority  of  an  Irish 
parliament.”  The  Commons  followed  up  these  re- 
solutions by  going  up  in  a body  to  the  king  with  nn 
address,  in  which  tney  stated  that  they  conceived 
themselves  bound  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the 
dangerous  attempts  that  had  of  late  been  made  by 
some  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland  to  shake  off  their 
subjection  to,  and  dependence  on,  this  kingdom ; 
and,  after  detailing  the  facts  respecting  Molyncux’s 
book  and  the  late  bill  transmitted  from  the  Irish 
parliament,  besought  him  that  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  “ to  give  effectual  orders  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  like  nature  for  the  future,  and  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  what  is  past,  by  pu- 
nishing and  discountenancing  those  that  have  been 
guilty  thereof.”  “ And,”  the  address  concluded, 
“ we  beseech  your  majesty  to  take  all  necessary 
care  that  the  laws  which  direct  and  restrain  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  in  their  actings  be  not  evaded, 
but  strictly  observed  ; and  that  your  majesty  w ould 
be  pleased  to  discourage  all  things  which  may,  in 
any  degree,  tend  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  Ire- 
land upon  England.”  William  answered  that  he 
would  take  care  that  what  was  complained  of 
might  be  prevented  and  redressed,  as  the  Commons 
desired ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  Molyneux,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  men  of  science, 
as  well  as  patriots,  of  that  day. 

Blackstone  treats  the  right  of  the  English  par- 
liament to  legislate  for  Ireland  as  following  “ from 
the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  a dependent 
state  ; dependence  being  very  little  else  but  an 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  will  or  law  of  that 
superior  person  or  state  upon  which  the  inferior 
depends.”  “The  original  and  true  ground  of 
this  superiority  in  the  present  case,”  he  adds,  **  is 
w hat  w e usually  call,  though  somewhat  improperly, 
the  right  of  conquest ; a right  allowed  by  the  law 
of  nations,  if  not  by  that  of  nature ; but  which  in 
reason  and  civil  policy  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  a 
compact  is  either  expressly  or  tacitlv  made  between 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  that,  if  they 
will  acknowledge  the  victor  for  their  master,  he 
will  treat  them  for  the  future  as  subjects,  and  not 
as  enemies.”*  The  philosophy  of  this  passage  is 
somewhat  muddy ; but,  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible, 
it  seems  distinctly  to  assert  that  the  relation  of  Ire- 
land to  England  always  had  been,  and  still  was,  that 
of  a subject  dependency ; and  this  no  doubt  was 
the  view  almost  universally  entertained  in  England 
in  Blackstone’s  day. 

The  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  Ireland,  in- 
deed, had  some  years  before  this  been  carried  out 
to  a still  farther  point  than  we  have  yet  stated.  In 
the  year  1719,  a judgment  of  the  court  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  having  been  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  there,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  entertain  appeals  in  equity  from  the  Restoration, 
and  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  in  the  courts  of 
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common  law  from  a still  earlier  date,  the  question 
was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; and  their  lordships,  disregarding  the  decision 
upon  the  appeal  in  Irclund,  affirmed  the  original 
judgment  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Upon  this  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  no  appeal  lay 
from  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ; and  directed  the  barons 
of  that  court,  who  had  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  to  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  black  rod,  lor  having  acted  in  manifest 
derogation  of  the  king's  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the 
parliament  thereof.  But  these  proceedings  were 
immediately  met  by  a resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  “ That  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  Ireland  had  acted  with  courage  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  support  of  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
and  by  an  address  from  their  lordships  to  the 
king,  praying  his  majesty  to  confer  on  the  barons 
some  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a recompense 
for  the  ill-usage  they  had  received,  by  being  un- 
justly censured,  and  illegally  imprisoned,  for  doing 
their  duty.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  English 
lords  had  been  quite  unanimous  in  these  measures 
of  mutual  defiance;  in  Ireland  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, with  two  other  temporal  peers,  nnd  five 
bishops,  dissented  from  the  resolutions  there 
passed ; and  in  England,  Tindal  tells  us,  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  in  a protest  which  he  entered  upon  the 
Journals,  staled  no  fewer  than  fifteen  reasons  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  the  Irish  House  of  Peers. 
But  all  this  logic  probably  produced  very  little 
effect  either  upon  the  majority  to  which  his 
gTace  stood  opposed,  or  upon  the  public  at  large. 
A short  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  under 
the  title  of  “ An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the 
Dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  upon  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,”  by  which  it  was  declared, 

1.  That  the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  been,  is, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate  unto  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
os  being  inseparably  united  and  annexed  thereunto ; 
and  that  the  British  parliament  had,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland. 

2.  That  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  have  not, 
nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  to  judge 
of,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  judgment,  sentence,  or 
decree  given  or  made  in  any  court  within  the  said 
kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  said 
House  of  Lords  upon  any  such  judgment,  sen- 
tence, or  decree  arc  utterly  null  ana  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.*  When  this 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  and  had  been 
read  a second  time,  the  motion  for  committing  it 
was  opposed,  among  other  members,  by  Pitt,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  seemed  calculated 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  power  of 

• Slit.  0 Geo.  I.c.3. 
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the  British  House  of  Peers,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  already  too  great ; a Mr.  Ilungerford  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Ireland  had  always  been 
independent  of  England  in  regard  to  her  courts  of 
judicature,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  line  of  ar- 
gument by  Lord  Moles  worth,  Lord  Tyrconncl, 
and  a few  other  members ; but  in  the  end  140 
votes  were  given  for  the  bill,  and  only  S3  against  it. 

In  this  state  of  prostration  the  Irish  parliament 
remained  down  to  very  nearly  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent period.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  upon  one 
point  it  still  maintained  some  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence— that  privilege,  namely,  of  holding  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  proved  throughout  the  history  of 
representative  government  the  great  security  of 
public  liberty  and  the  root  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  popular  legislative  assemblies.  The 
cpiestion  of  the  right  of  the  privy  council  to  frame 
money  bills  had  been  matter  of  dispute  in  almost 
every  session  of  parliament  between  the  government 
and  the  I rish  House  of  Commons  ever  since  the  prac- 
tice of  presenting  heads  of  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced; the  House  claiming  to  withdraw  such  bills 
altogether  from  the  operation  of  Poyning’s  law,  the 
government  insisting  that  they  should  occasionally 
originate,  in  the  privy  council,  without  any 
draught  under  the  name  of  44  heads  ” having  been 
submitted  by  the  House,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  form,  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  In  most  instance*  the  House  seems  in  the 
end  to  have  been  worsted,  or  to  have  submitted,  in 
these  contests  ; but  two  or  three  occasions  have 
hern  discovered,  and  are  recorded  with  no  small 
exultation,  by  the  microscopic  investigators  of  the 
antiquities  of  Irish  patriotism,  on  which  it  made  a 
valorous  stand  for  what  are  called  the  national  liber- 
ties. In  1690  the  Commons  rejected  a money  bill 
which  had  not  originated  in  their  House ; and  in 
1709  they  refused  to  pass  another,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that,  after  having  been  transmitted  in 
the  usual  form  to  England,  it  had  been  returned 
thence  w-ith  alterations.  But  the  most  memorable 
struggle  about  this  matter  took  place  in  1 769,  when 
a money  bill  which  had  been  framed  in  the  privy 
council  was  rejected  by  the  Commons  in  a vote  in 
which  they  distinctly  assigned  us  their  reason  its 
not  having  originated  in  their  House.  They  imme- 
diately, however,  passed,  according  to  the  usual 
forms,  a much  more  liberal  bill  of  the  same  kind, 
granting  the  required  supplies  for  two  years,  in- 
stead of  for  only  three  months,  which  had  been  the 
term  named  in  the  rejected  bill.  But  this  did  not 
prevent  the  lord-lieutenant,  Viscount  Townshend, 
from  proroguing  the  parliament  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  the  money,  and  entering  his  protest  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  what  he 
characterised  iu  his  speech  as  a proceeding  contrary 
both  to  law  and  usage,  and  an  encroachment  upon 
the  just  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  A motion  was  soon  afterwards 
made  iu  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  requesting  a copy  of  the 
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instructions  given  to  the  lord-lieutenant  44  relative 
to  the  late  sudden  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, at  a time  when  affairs  of  the  greatest  national 
importance  to  that  kingdom  were  depending  in  the 
said  jmrliament  but  it  was  negatived,  after  a 
short  debate,  by  a majority  of  178  to  66. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  parliament  had  been  improved  in  one  respect, 
by  the  limitation  of  the  representative  authority 
conferred  by  the  people  to  a term  of  eight  years, 
instead  of  being  extended,  as  heretofore,  over  the 
whole  reign,  whatever  might  be  its  length,  unless 
abridged  by  a dissolution.  Heads  of  a bill  for  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1761,  and  trans- 
mitted to  England;  but  the  cabinet  there  took 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  quashing  a proposition 
which  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  its  authors  were 
at  the  time  very  well  pleased  to  hear  no  more  of. 
The  question,  however,  continued  to  be  agitated ; 
and,  when  another  bill  sent  over  to  England  in 
1766  had  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  pre- 
ceding, the  electors  of  Dublin  called  upon  their 
representatives  to  refuse  their  assent  to  any 
money  bill  for  a longer  period  than  three  months, 
till  a law  should  pass  for  septennial  parliaments. 
When  the  House,  nevertheless,  addressed  his 
majesty,  imploring  him  to  assent  in  this  matter 
to  “the  universal  prayers”  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  the  royal  reply  was  still  unsatisfactory. 
But  in  1768,  .on  a third  bill  coming  over  limiting 
the  duration  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  to  eight 
yenrs,  it  was  approved  of,  and  returned  to  Dublin, 
where  it  was  immediately  passed  into  a law.  As 
the  parliament  in  Ireland  was  accustomed  to  meet 
only  every  second  winter,  this  octennial  bill  allowed 
only  four  sessions  at  the  most  to  every  parliament. 

But  the  hour  was  at  hand  which  was  to  bring 
with  it  another  sort  of  parliamentary  reform  than 
this — when  Ireland,  after  six  centuries  of  depen- 
dence, was  suddenly  to  start  up  into  a nation. 
The  pressure  of  the  increased  taxation  occasioned 
by  the  American  war,  and  the  further  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  arising  from  an  embargo  laid 
upon  the  principal  articles  of  her  produce  in  1776, 
with  the  view  of  depriving  the  French  West  In- 
dies of  their  usual  supplies  of  Irish  provisions, 
co-operating  w’ith  ionic  other  circumstances  in  the 
economical  condition  of  the  country,  prepared  the 
inflammable  mass  of  popular  indignation  against 
England  upon  which  the  splendid  eloquence  of 
Grattan  fell  like  fire  from  heaven.  The  Catholic 
Relief  Act  of  1778  had  made  the  Irish  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history  one  people;  all  sects,  all 
ranks,  all  races — the  nobleman  and  the  merchant, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  churchman 
and  the  dissenter,  he  who  boasted  of  his  pure  na- 
tive lineage  and  he  who  was  as  proud  of  the  Saxon 
or  Norman  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins, — rushed 
together  to  the  vindication  of  the  liberties  of  their 
common  country ; and  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1780  beheld  them  embodied  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand  Volunteers.  The  weak  and  perplexed 
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English  administration  of  the  day  did  not  dare  to 
refuse  the  arms  they  demanded  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  French ; Grattan  exclaimed, 

“ I never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  os  the  meanest 
cottager  in  Ireland  has  a link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  to  his  rags : he  may  be  naked — he  shall  not 
be  in  iron and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
voted  their  memorable  resolution,  “ That  the  king’s 
most  excellent  majesty  and  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.”  From  that  moment 
the  country  was  virtually  free.  The  Rockingham 
administration  succeeded  that  of  Lord  North  in 
April,  1782  ; and  one  of  their  first  acts  w as  to 
bring  in  a bill  repealing  the  statute  of  the  6 Geo. 
I.,  which  was  forthwith  passed  into  a law,  with 
the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Houses.  This  repeal- 
ing statute  (the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  53),  and  another 
act  which  was  passed  in  the  following  session  (the 
23  Geo.  III.  c.  28),  declaratory  of  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in 
matters  both  of  legislation  and  judicature,  were 
held  to  place  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  the 
same  position  in  all  respects  in  reference  to  that 
country  as  that  in  which  the  British  parliament 
stood  in  reference  to  England  and  Scotland. 

We  may  just  remark,  however,  that  possibly 
this  arrangement,  by  which  two  independent  legis- 
latures were  established  under  the  same  crown, 
may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  that  state 
of  things  which  w as  thought  to  make  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament  expedient  within 
twenty  years  after.  But  there  was  a terrible  alarm 
among  the  Irish  of  a union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, it  seems,  more  than  twenty  years  before  the 
emancipation  of  their  parliament.  The  chro- 
nicle of  occurrences  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
December  1759  has  the  following  paragraph: — 
“Numbers  of  persons  in  Ireland  having  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  a union  was  intended  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  that  they  were  to  have 
no  more  parliaments,  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  taxes,  &c.,  a mob  of  some  thousands  assem- 
bled in  Dublin,  broke  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in- 
sulted them,  would  have  burned  the  journals  if 
they  could  have  found  them,  and  seated  an  old 
woman  on  the  throne.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
obliged  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  that  they 
met  in  the  streets  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  such  a union,  or  give  any  vote 
contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  Ireland.  Many 
coaches  of  obnoxious  persons  were  cut  or  broke, 
their  horses  killed,  &c.  One  gentleman,  in  par- 
ticular, narrowly  escaped  being  hanged,  a gallows 
being  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  horse  and 
foot  were  drawn  out  on  this  occasion,  but  could 
not  disperse  them  till  night ; and  the  day  after 
addresses  to  the  lord-lieutenant  were  agreed  to, 
and  a committee  of  inquiry  appointed.”  Aud  next 
year,  it  is  recorded,  on  the  16th  of  June,  “came 
on,  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Dublin,  the  trial 
of  several  persons  for  obstructing  and  insulting 
many  members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on 


College  Green,  December  3,  1759;  but,  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  the  jury  that  their  identity  was  proved, 
they  were  acquitted.”  But,  it  is  added,  “ the 
court  obliged  them  to  give  security  for  their  good 
l>ehaviour  for  seven  years  — so  that  it  was  but  an 
Irish  sort  of  acquittal  after  all.* 

During  this  period  some  works  were  produced  on 
English  law,  of  a more  classical  if  not  a more  sci- 
entific character  than  had  hitherto  appeared.  In 
the  year  1765  Blackstone  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.  In  1753  Mr.  Blackstone  hud  given 
the  course  of  private  lectures  at  Oxford,  of  which 
the  Analysis  of  the  Law  of  England,  published 
three  years  afterwards,  presents  the  outline  and 
principal  divisions.  In  this  Analysis,  Blackstone 
had  closely  followed  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s  Analysis 
of  the  Law,  and  from  him  he  has  copied  the  grand 
blunder  of  the  division  into  “ Rights  of  Persons 
and  Rights  of  Things ,”  into  which  Sir  Matthew 
would  appear  to  have  fallen  by  a mistranslation  of 
the  leading  divisions  in  the  Roman  law,  “ Jus 
Personarum  and  Jus  Rerum,”  viz.,  “The  Law 
of  Persons  and  the  Law  of  Things.”  When  Mr. 
Blackstone  was  elected  the  first  Vinerian  profes- 
sor, in  preparing  the  course  of  lectures  which  it 
became  his  duty  to  deliver,  he  retained  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  former  lectures,  as  given  in  the  Ana- 
lysis, which  he  regarded  as  an  outline  to  be  filled 
up  and  completed.  The  importance  of  this  work, 
as  a substitute  for  the  volumes  that  had  before  this 
time  been  usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
student  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  reply  which  Lord 
Mansfield  is  said  to  have  made  on  being  requested 
to  point  out  the  books  proper  for  the  perusal  of  a 
student.  “ Till  of  late,”  replied  his  lordship,  “ I 
could  never,  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself,  an- 
swer that  question  ; but,  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  I can  never  beat 
a loss.  There  your  son  will  find  analytical  reason- 
ing diffused  in  a pleasing  and  perspicuous  style. 
There  he  may  imbibe  imperceptibly  the  first  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  excellent  laws  are  founded ; 
and  there  he  may  become  acquainted  with  an  un- 
couth, crabbed  author.  Coke  upon  Littleton , who 
has  disappointed  and  disheartened  many  a tyro, 
but  w ho  cannot  fail  to  please  in  a modern  dress.  ”t 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  criticisms  that  ap- 
peared on  Blackstone’s  work  was  that  contained 
in  Bentham’s  “ Fragment  on  Government,”  pub- 
lished in  1776.  Benthara,  as  might  be  supposed, 
is  very  severe  upon  the  “ antipathy  to  reforma- 
tion ” which  pervades  the  Commentaries,  as  well 
as  on  the  attempt  to  support  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  English  law  on  unintelligible  or  irrutional 
grounds ; but  he  pays  a high  compliment  to  the 

• The  advantage*  of  a union  Iwtwcon  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  ur«ed  at  great  length  in  a work  entitled  “ Britain’*  Commerc!al 
Interest  Kxplainrd  aud  Improved.  ; by  Mabu  bjr  Postleihwayt. 
k*q..  Author  of  the  Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade  ar.d  Commerce  ; 
2 voli.  Svo.  Lon.  ITS*."— Vol.  i , Di».  lllh,  12th,  13tlir  and  Utli. 

f Holliday's  Life  of  Mansfield,  p.  S9. 
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style  of  the  Commentaries.  “ Correct,  elegant,  un- 
embarrassed, ornamented he  says,  “ the  style  is 
such  as  could  scarce  fail  to  recommend  a work 
still  more  vicious  in  point  of  matter  to  the  multi- 
tude of  readers.  He  it  is,  in  short,  who,  first  of 
all  institutional  writers,  has  taught  jurisprudence 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman ; put  a polish  upon  that  nigged  science; 
cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office ; and,  if  he  has  not  enriched  her  with  that 
precision  which  is  drawn  only  from  the  sterling 
treasury  of  the  sciences,  has  decked  her  out,  how- 
ever, to  advantage,  from  the  toilet  of  classic  eru- 
dition ; enlivened  her  with  metaphors  and  allu- 
sions; and  sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to 
instruct,  and  in  still  greater  measure  to  entertain, 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  even  the  most  fastidious 
societies.  The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps 
as  to  any,  the  work  stands  indebted  for  its  reputa- 
tion, is  the  enchanting  harmony  of  its  numbers ; a 
kind  of  merit  that  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
certain  degree  of  celebrity  to  a work  devoid  of  every 
other : so  much  is  man  governed  by  the  car.” 

Fox,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Trotter,  cha- 
racterised Blackstonc’s  English  style  as  the  very 
best  among  our  modern  writers ; always  easy  and 
intelligible,  far  more  correct  than  Hume,  and  less 
studied  and  made  up  than  Robertson.”* 

But,  the  philosophical  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
Commentaries  altogether  apart,  and  viewing  Bluck- 
stonc  simply  in  the  character  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  viewed,  viz.  as  an  expositor  of  the  English  law 
os  it  is,  lie  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on  us  a 
safe  guide.  Many  parts  of  his  work  might  be 
pointed  out,  particularly  in  that  department  of  the 
English  law  which  is  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult,  the  law  relating  to  real  property,  where 
he  has  not  stated  the  law  correctly.  We  have  even 
heard  it  affirmed  by  experienced  members  of  the 
profession  that  his  work  on  the  whole  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  good,  by  making  a 
science  which  from  its  very  nature  is  of  necessity 
abstruse  and  difficult  appear  popular  and  easy, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  skimming  its  surface, 
in  other  words  taking  a superficial  and  inaccurate 
view  of  it.  The  result,  it  has  been  said,  has  been 
to  make  many  smatterers,  or,  to  use  the  term  of 
the  old  lawyers,  tipplers  in  the  law — to  make  many 
men  fancy  they  understands  science  of  which  they 
have  not  learned  even  the  alphabet.  This  opinion, 
howeveT,  may  not  without  apparent  reason  be 
viewed  by  some  as  what  Benlham  would  have 
called  an  “ interest-begotten  prejudice  ” — one  of 
Bacon’s  idola  specus.  U pon  the  whole,  however, 
what  he  has  accomplished  is  wonderful,  if  the  vast 
quantity,  as  well  us  the  extremely  recondite,  ab- 
struse, inflexible,  and  consequently  unmanageable 
nature,  of  the  materials  he  had  to  work  upon  be 
fully  considered.  The  difficulty  of  producing  from 
such  materials  a result  that  would  be  at  all  intel- 
ligible to  ordinary  minds,  at  least  to  ordinary 

* Trotter'*  Memoir*  of  Fox,  |>.  M*. 
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readers,  (meaning  thereby  no  disparagement  to  the 
minds  themselves,  but  only  meaning  their  previous 
want  of  preparation,)  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
those  who  may  have  attempted  the  task.  Perhaps, 
what  Blackstone  himself  suggests*  with  regard  to 
the  composition  of  a complete  history  of  England, 
namely,  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  many  bands 
to  render  it  at  all  worthy  of  its  name,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  such  a work  as  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England. 

The  history  of  the  Revenue  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  ex- 
hibits a continuation  of  the  6amc  progressive  in- 
j crease  of  expenditure  that  had  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  Revolution,  but  at  a rate  which  soon  be- 
came accelerated  beyond  all  former  example. 

The  civil  list,  which  continued  to  the  end  of 
this  reign  to  comprise  the  same  heads  of  expense 
that  it  had  done  since  the  Revolution,  that  is  to 
sav,  the  entire  cost  of  the  supreme  government, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  military  and  naval 
services  and  a few  offices  of  receut  creation  or  en- 
dowment, was  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period  at  the  same  amount  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  George  II.,  namely,  600,000/.  per  an- 
num, charged  upon  and  made  payable  out  of  the 
aggregate  fund.t  Besides  this  sum,  however,  his 
majesty,  like  his  predecessors,  retained  the  reve- 
nues of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  of  the  principality 
of  Wales,  and  also  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  that  of  Hanover,  which  last 
alone  w as  supposed  to  amount  to  about  100,000/. 
There  was  also  a considerable  sum  annually 
yielded  by  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  duty  upon 
exports  from  Barbadocs,  first  granted  by  an  act  of 
the  assembly  of  that  island  to  Charles  II.  in  1603, 
and  ever  since  retained  by  the  crown.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  the  entire  royal  income,  derived  from 
these  and  a few  other  sources,  did  not  in  ordinary 
years  fall  much  short  of  1,400,000/.;  and  that 
windfalls  now  and  then  raised  it  to  a considerably 
higher  amount.  The  estimate  has  been  regarded 
as  exaggerated  ; but  it  cannot  be  very  much  beyond 
the  truth,  if  taken  as  a statement  merely  of  the 
revenue,  from  all  sources,  annually  received  by  the 
royal  exchequer.  How  much  of  it  was  rc-absorbed 
by  fixed  annual  claims  which  the  crown  had  to 
meet,  and  how  little  consequently  remained  to  be 
pocketed  by  the  crown,  arc  other  questions. 

Even  within  the  present  period,  too,  consider- 
able additions  were  at  different  times  made  to  the 
civil-list  revenue  by  special  votes  of  parliament. 
In  1769  the  debts  of  the  civil  list  were  paid  by  a 
grant  of  513,511/.;  and  again  in  1777  by  a 
grant  of  620,000/.  In  1777,  also,  the  royal  in- 
come was  permanently  augmented  by  the  sum  of 

• LawTrnct*,  p.  Sit.  4lo.  Oxford.  17*1.  " Since  men,"  he  *ay*» 

“ of  great  abilities  have  failed  in  point  of  accuracy  through  the  ex- 
teudvenesu  o(  the  plan  which  they  nave  pursued,  wc  may  conclude 
that  the  compiling  and  diverting  of  a general  and  complete  History 
of  England  i<  a burthen  too  heavy  tnlte  undertaken  by  any  *iugle  man, 
however  supereminently  qualified." 
f See  Piet.  Hi*t.  of  England,  Ir.  6M. 
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100,000/.  per  annum.  At  the  same  time 
120,000/.  was  voted  for  the  marriage  portions  of 
the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Matilda;  and  ten 
years  before  annuities  of  8000/.  each  had  been 
granted  to  the  king’s  three  brothers,  the  Dukes  of 
York,  Gloucester,  and  Cumberland.  Yet  a new 
debt  of  295,817/.  had  again  accumulated  by  the 
5th  of  April,  1762. 

Some  diminution  of  expenditure,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  effected  by  Mr.  Burke’s  plan  of  econo- 
mical reform,  even  mutilated  as  the  original  scheme 
was  when  it  was  at  last  carried  into  effect  in  1782. 
The  offices  abolished  by  the  bill  as  it  was  then 
enacted,  with  the  amount  which  it  was  calculated 
would  be  saved  in  the  case  of  each,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — third  secretary  of  state,  7,500/. ; board  of 
trade,  1 2,600/. ; lords  of  police  in  Scotland,  6,600/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  board  of  works,  7,462/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  great  wardrobe,  3,506/. ; 
principal  officers  of  the  jewel  office,  2,000/. ; trea- 
surer of  the  chamber,  3,000/. ; cofferer  of  the 
household,  3,000/. ; six  clerks  of  the  board  of 
green  cloth,  8,000/. ; paymaster  of  pensions, 
2,700/. ; masters  of  the  terriers  and  fox-hounds, 
and  of  the  stag-hounds,  3,000/. ; making  in  all 
59,368/.  The  saving  actually  effected,  however, 
is  said  not  to  have  amounted  to  quite  50,000/. 
a-ycar;  and  even  from  that  inconsiderable  sum 
was  to  be  deducted  above  18,000/.  of  compensa- 
tion allowances  to  the  holders  of  certain  of  the 
suppressed  offices.*  By  this  act,  also,  the  annual 
amount  of  pensions  on  the  civil  list  was  restricted 
to  95,000/. 

The  purposes  to  which  the  civil  list  revenue 
was  at  this  time  applied  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  abstract  of  the  disbursements  for  the 
year  1785 

Pensions  and  allowances  to  the  royal  family  • £192,000 

.L_  i i «—  « - — 


Salaries  of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  judges, 

and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  • 32,955 

Ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  . • • 75,543 

Approved  bills  of  tradesmen,  artificers,  and 
labourers,  for  articles  supplied  and  work 
done  for  his  majesty's  service  • • • 138,641 

Menial  servants  of  the  household  , . . 89,799 

Pensions,  and  compensations  for  suppressed 

offices  •••••••  125,757 

Other  salaries  •.•••••  82,187 

Salaries  of  treasury  board  . • . • 13,822 

Occasional  payments  • • . . • 147,764 

Total  . . . £898,408 


The  entire  revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  the 
year  1761  was  8,800,000/. ; from  which  it  gm- 
dually  mac  till  it  reached  the  sum  of  9,350,000/. 
in  1766.  It  did  not  greatly  exceed  this  amount 
throughout  the  next  nine  years  of  peace ; having 
in  1774  been  only  10,285,673/.,  and  in  1775  no 
more  than  10,038,061  /.  The  land-tax,  however,  bad 
in  1767  been  reduced  from  45.  to  3r.  in  the  pound. 
On  the  other  hand,  a few  new  taxes  had  been  im- 
posed. In  1761  a new  excise  duty  of  3s.  the 

* Sinclair’*  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  ii.  DA,  Sinclair  enumerates  the 
Mint  among  the  suppressed  rtiabluhmenu,  M-ttiug  down  the  anting 
thereby  effected  at  13.000/.  a-ycar;  but  Uierc  is  ovthiug  about  the 
Mint  in  the  act  (the  22nd  Geo.  III.  c.  82). 
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barrel  had  been  laid  on  beer  and  ale;  in  1763 
certain  additional  customs  duties  were  laid  on 
foreign  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  and  perry  imported, 
and  also  on  the  export  of  home-made  cider  and 
perry,  which  were  raised  still  higher  in  1766;  a 
new  duty  was  laid  upon  foreign  linen  and  some 
other  articles  in  1767;  in  1774  the  excise  had 
been  placed  under  stricter  regulations ; and  some 
other  alterations  had  been  made  at  different  times 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  or  of  particular 
interests.  Among  the  new  taxes  need  not  be 
reckoned  those  laid  upon  American  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1764,  and  the  other  attempts  made  in  the 
three  following  years  to  raise  a revenue  from  the 
colonics,  which  proved  wholly  unproductive. 

The  chief  additional  taxes  that  were,  imposed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America 
were  the  following: — In  1776  the  land-tax  was 
again  raised  to  4s.  in  the  pound.  The  same  year 
the  duties  were  augmented  on  wheeled  carriages, 
indentures,  bonds,  newspnpers,  parchment,  playing 
cards,  and  dice.  In  1778  additional  duties  were 
laid  on  French  and  other  foreign  wines.  In  1779 
a new  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  former  duties 
was  added  to  all  articles,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, subject  either  to  customs  or  excise.  In  1780 
the  duties  on  foreign  wines  and  vinegar  were 
again  raised.  In  1781  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  generally  were  again  raised  five  per  cent. ; 
and,  finally,  in  1782,  a third  augmentation  was 
imposed  to  the  same  amount.  The  increase  of  re- 
venue thus  obtained  was  from  10,265,405/.  in 
1776,  to  12,593,299/.  in  1782. 

The  money  for  carrying  on  both  the  Seven 
Years*  War  and  the  American  war  was  princi- 
pally raised  by  loans  and  lotteries.  In  1761  the 
sums  borrowed  amounted  to  1 2,500,000/. ; in  1762 
to  12,000,000/.;  in  1763  to  6,983,553/.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  five  years  of  peace  only 
7,400,000/.  was  borrowed  in  all,  and  from  1768 
to  1776  there  were  no  loans.  But  2,000,000/. 
was  borrowed  in  1776  ; 5,000,000/.  in  1777  ; 

6.000. 000/.  in  1778;  7,000,000/.  in  1779; 

12.000. 000/.  in  1780;  12,000,000/.  in  1781; 
13,500,000/.  in  1782;  and  12,000,000/.  in  1783. 
Even  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  loans  raised 
in  1784  amounted  to  12,879,341/.;  and  in  1785 
to  10,990,651/.  To  these  sums  are  to  be  added,  ns 
forming  part  of  the  national  income  for  this  period, 
110,000/.  received  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1764;  3,200,000/., 
received  at  various  times  from  the  East  India 
Company  ; and  about  5,000.000/.  of  increase  upon 
the  unfunded  debt.  The  entire  revenue  raised  by 
taxes  and  loans  together  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-five  years  was  about  404  millions  sterling, 
or  on  an  average  about  16  millions  annually. 

The  follow  ing  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the 
naval  and  military  charges  for  each  of  the  ten  years 
of  war  during  the  period : — 

Navy.  Army. 

1 74*1  • . £5,072,602  £8,344,030 

176*2  . . 5,688,012  7,657,205 

1776  . . 3,092)907  3,500,306 
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1777  . . £4,0537(166  I A part  of  thi.  burden  wu  borne  by  the  payer* 

1778  • • 4,779,151  4,833,666  of  taxes  at  the  time  when  these  wars  were  carried 


1779  . . 

4,106,374 

6,013,082 

1780  . . 

6,777,632 

6,589,0*^0 

1781  . . 

8,603,884 

7,723,912 

1782  . . 

7,095,2-28 

7,645,237 

1781  . . 

6,197,832 

5,577,474 

But  these  figures  are  far  from  furnishing  the 
entire  cost  of  the  two  wars ; a considerable  portion 
of  the  burden  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
which  was  left  to  press  upon  the  national  finances 
for  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  And  the 
contest  with  America  especially  involved  the  coun- 
try  in  a long  train  of  expenses  not  coming  under 
the  heads  of  either  the  military  or  the  naval  ser- 
vice. It  has  been  calculated,  from  a comparison 
of  the  aVerage  charges  of  the  peace  establishment 
for  the  four  years  ending  in  1770,  with  the  sums 
actually  expended  and  the  amount  of  debt  in- 
curred from  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War  to  the  end  of  the  American  war,  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  former  was  full  110  millions, 
and  that  of  the  latter  not  much  less  than  140 
millions  sterling.* 

* Sinclair's  Hist,  of  lb*  Revenue,  ii.  110,  114. 


on ; but,  as  usuul,  they  left  considerably  the 
greater  share  of  it  to  their  posterity.  This  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  history  of  the  national  debt 
during  the  present  period.  Between  the  years 
1765  and  1776  the  capital  of  the  debt  was  reduced 
by  very  nearly  12,000,0001.;  but  from  1776  to 
1786  inclusive,  the  additional  amount  of  debt 
funded  was  1 15,267, 9937.,  bearing  an  interest  (in- 
cluding terminable  annuities)  of  5,012,564/.  And 
it  appears  that,  whereas  immediately  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Seven  Years’ War,  in  1755, 
the  entire  principal  of  the  debt  was  74,322,153 /, 
and  the  interest  2,610,575/.,  at  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1 763,  the  principal  had  come  to  be  1 28,583,635/., 
and  the  interest  4,471,771/.;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Versailles,  in  1783,  the  principal  had  swollen  to 
244,118,635/.,  and  the  interest  to  9,302,328/.* 
Thus,  of  the  250,000,000/.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  two  wars,  about  80,000,000/.  would  seem  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  time,  and  about  1 70,000,000/. 
turned  over  to  futurity. 

• Hamilton'*  Inquiry  into  the  Natioual  Debt.  3rd  edit.  pp.  89—97. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRY. 


UR  modern  system 
both  of  manufactures 
and  trade,  in  most  of 
its  leading  branches, 
may  be  regarded  as 
taking  its  rise  from 
the  commencing  por- 
tion of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Indeed, 
in  our  national  history 
generally,  in  our  poli- 
tical as  well  as  in  our 
social  system,  what  precedes  that  reign  is,  for  the 
most  part,  for  us  of  the  present  hour  a yesterday 
which  has  run  its  course.  Yet,  in  the  progress 
of  our  industry  as  well  as  of  our  politics,  the 
quarter  of  a century  we  are  about  to  review  was 
but  the  dawn  of  the  busy  day  in  the  full  light  of 
which  we  now  live  and  move. 

The  war  with  France  and  Austria,  commonly 
called  the  Seven  Years’  War,  lasted  for  little  more 
than  two  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1760;  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  having  been  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1762.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  family  confederacy 
against  England  ten  or  twelve  months  before  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  the  course  of  success  in 
our  military  operations  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  late  king  died,  was  kept  up 
with  little  abatement  to  the  end  of  the  contest. 
Nor  had  the  war  at  any  time,  except  very  slightly 
during  the  first  year  or  two,  checked  the  progress 
of  our  foreign  trade ; at  least,  the  annual  value  of 
our  exports  had  continued  to  increase  every  year 
from  1757  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
and  so  also  had  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  cleared 
outwards,  although  that  item  had  not  even  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1760  quite  recovered  the  amount 
at  which  it  stood  ten  years  before.*  The  increase 
both  of  exportB  and  of  shipping  went  on  for  the 
first  year  after  the  accession  of  George  III.;  the 
estimated  official  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
whole  of  Britain  for  1760  having  been  15,781,175/. 
(including  1,086,205/.  from  Scotland),  and  for 
1761,  16,038,913/.  (including  1,165,722/.  from 
Scotland) ; and  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  out- 
wards, which  in  1760  had  been  647,478  tons  (in- 
cluding 107,237  foreign),  having  in  1761  become 
704,755  (including  122,735  foreign).  But  in 

* See  Hd.  Hist.  of  Eng.,  It.  719. 


1762  the  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  had  a de- 
pressing effect  in  some  small  degree ; the  value 
of  the  exports  having  fallen  that  year  to 
14,543,336/.  (including  998,165/.  from  Scotland) ; 
and  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outwards  to 
668,370  tons  (including  124,926  foreign).*  But 
this  slight  falling  off  was  soon  recovered  from. 

To  obtain  a general  view  of  our  foreign  trade  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  we 
may  turn  to  the  official  account  of  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  year  1761.  In  that  year,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  estimated  official  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  all  parts  of  the  world  was  16,038,913/. : 
that  of  our  imports  was  10,292,541/.  In  these 
sums  are  included  exports  to  Ireland  to  the  value 
of  1,642,396/.,  anti  imports  thence  to  that  of 
955,796/.;  exports  to  Guernsey  and  the  other 
Channel  Islands,  54,558/.,  and  imports  thence, 
91,560/. ; an  inconsiderable  trade  between  Scot- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man ; an  export  of  British 
and  Irish  linens  on  bounty  to  various  countries,  to 
the  amount  of  154,550/.;  and  prize  goods  ex- 
ported, 195,164/.;  imported,  248,702/.  The 
European  countries  with  which  the  greatest  trade 
was  at  this  time  carried  on  were  Holland,  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  which  was  2,682,165/., 
and  that  of  our  imports  thence,  524,109/. ; Ger- 
many, to  which  we  exported  to  the  value  of 
2,331,998/.,  importing  thence  to  that  of  716,746/. ; 
Portugal,  to  which  our  exports  amounted  to 
1,266,171/.,  and  our  imports  thence  to  250,167/. ; 
and  Italy,  to  which  we  sent  goods  to  the  value 
of  203,635/,  receiving  back  others  to  that  of 
761,916/.  ; besides  sending  to  the  value  of 
389,577/,  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Straits,  and 
bringing  back  thence  to  the  value  of  103,628/. 
There  was  also  a small  trade,  principally  export, 
with  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  To  Flanders 
we  exported  at  this  time  to  the  amount  of 425,130/., 
but  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that  country  was 
only  30,546/.  To  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  our 
exports  amounted  only  to  47,718/.;  but  we  im- 
ported thence  to  the  value  of  843,185/.  There 
was  also  a small,  trade  carried  on  from  Scotland 
with  Poland  and  Prussia,  principally  import ; and 
from  England  there  was  a trade  with  the  East 
Country,  under  which  name  we  are  probably  to 

* We  Ukc  these  figures  from  the  “ Chronological  Account  of 
Commerce,"  inserted  opposite  to  p.  316  of  Chalmers's  **  Estimate  of 
the  Comparative  Strength  of  Oieat  Britain."  edition  of  1*18.  They 
include,  it  will  lie  observed,  the  clearances  and  exports  from  Scot- 
land os  well  as  from  England.  The  statement  in  the  Plot.  Hist,  of 
England,  iv,  719,  refers  to  Englan4  only. 
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consider  both  Prussia  and  Poland  to  be  compre- 
hended, consisting  of  exports  thither  to  the  value 
of  202,254/.,  and  imports  thence  to  that  of 
133,536/.  Our  exports  to  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  155,240/.,  our  imports  from  those  countries 
103,063/. ; our  exports  to  Sweden  26,126/.,  our 
imports  thence  298, *7 50 /.  With  Turkey  we  car- 
ried on  an  export  trade  to  the  amount  of  54,282/., 
and  one  of  imports  to  that  of  163,366/.  With 
France  our  commercial  intercourse  was  of  course 
at  this  date  still  more  limited  than  usual ; the 
value  of  our  exports  to  that  country  is  set  down 
in  the  account  at  177,393/.  (of  which  102,951/. 
consisted  of  exports  from  Scotland),  that  of  our 
imports  thence  at  only  480/.  There  wag  a small 
trade  with  some  other  places — with  Greenland, 
with  Iceland,  with  Venice,  to  which  last  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  26,367/.,  and  our  imports 
thence  to  15,229/.;  and  a sum  of  54,576/.  is  set 
down  under  the  head  of  exports  to  Belle-isle,  being, 
we  suppose,  the  cost  of  the  warlike  stores  expended 
in  the  capture  of  that  island.*  The  value  of  our 
exports  to  the  East  Indies  is  estimated  at  845,797/. ; 
that  of  our  imports  thence  at  840,987/.  And  to 
Africa  wc  sent  327,007/.  worth  of  goods,  bringing 
back  produce  to  the  value  of  12,201/.  But  even 
already  by  far  our  largest  trade  was  that  which  we 
carried  on  with  our  own  possessions  and  colonies 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  total  official  value  of  our 
exports  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  in 
1761  was  3,330,371/.;  and  that  of  our  imports 
thence,  3,726,261/.  Of  the  exports  to  the  value 
of  304,527/.,  of  the  imports  to  that  of  379,662/. 
(about  a tenth  part  in  either  ense),  is  set  down  to 
the  share  of  Scotland  ; the  English  exports  and 
imports  arc  distributed  as  follows: — to  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Quebec,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  exports  349,524/. ; imports  thence, 
50,689/.  (the  exports  to  Quebec  alone  being 
226,292/.,  while  the ' imports  thence  are  only 
14,015/.):  to  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  exports,  827,863/. ; imports  thence, 
134,043/. : to  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  exports,  824,218/. ; imports  thence, 
713,850/.:  to  Jamaica,  exports,  441,618/.;  im- 
ports thence,  932,197/. : to  Guadaloupc,  exports, 
131,942/.;  imports  thence,  482,179/.:  to  St. 
Christopher’s,  exports,  134,069/. ; imports  thence, 
294,850/. : to  Barbadoes,  exports,  215,479/. ; im- 
ports thence,  253,900/. : to  Antigua,  exports, 
108,244/. ; imports  thence,  280,869/. : and  to  the 
remaining  West  India  islands — Bermuda,  Mont- 
serrat, Nevis,  New  Providence,  St.  Croix,  St.  Tho- 
mas, Tortola,  Monte  Christi,  and  St.  Eustathius — 
exports,  56,803/.;  imports  thence,  203,319/.  (the 
excess  of  imports  being  chiefly  from  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  and  Tortola).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
appears  that  at  this  time  North  America  (including 
the  West  India  islands),  Ireland,  the  East  Indies, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Spain,  were, 
in  that  order,  the  countries  from  which  our  largest 
imports  were  drawn ; and  that  our  chief  export 

• See  ante,  p.  9. 
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trade  was  to  America,  Holland,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Spain,  Russia,  the  East  Indies,  Flanders,  and 
Africa. 

The  considerations,  now  familiar  to  all  thinkers 
on  such  subjects,  which  show  how  purely  ima- 
ginary and  absurd  was  the  notion,  long  generally 
entertained,  that  any  particular  foreign  trade  was 
profitable  or  the  reverse  simply  according  to  whe- 
ther the  money-value  of  the  exports  exceeded  or 
fell  short  of  that  of  the  imports,  need  not  be  here 
adverted  to.*  But,  without  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  he  right  to  explain  that  the  official 
statement  of  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  i«, 
for  various  reasons,  far  from  affording  a perfectly 
clear  or  complete  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prices  according  to  which  what  are  called  the 
official  values  are  calculated  are  those  originally 
fixed  when  the  office  of  inspector-general  of  im- 
ports and  exports  was  instituted,  in  1697 ; -so 
that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  table  do  not  really 
indicate  cither  the  value  or  the  quality,  hut  only 
the  quantity,  of  the  goods  brought  into  and  sent 
out  of  the  country.  For  instance,  Irish  linens  are 
all  rated  at  only  8 d.  a-yard,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  little  more  than  half  their  actual  average 
price  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
Money,  again,  is  not  entered  at  all,  neither  cash 
nor  hills  of  exchangc.f  Of  course  the  account 
takes  no  cognizance  of  goods  imported  or  exported 
clandestinely,  or  without  the  payment  of  the  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  includes  among  the  exports 
all  articles  sent  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  arinv  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  also  all  cargoes  which 
were  lost  at  sea  or  captured.  Further,  the  exports 
in  some  cases  are  not  sent  directly  to  the  country 
for  which  they  are  finally  destined,  nor  do  the  re- 
turns always  find  their  way  back  to  the  country 
of  which  the  article  imported  was  the  pro- 
duce. “ Thus,"  observes  Macpherson,  writing 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  **  the 
wines  of  Madeira  are  sent  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; and,  even 
if  intended  for  Britain,  are  often  carried  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  those  distant  regions  before 
they  are  brought  home.  The  hulk  of  the  cargoes 
from  Africa  consists  of  the  miserable  natives,  who 
are  sold  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  proceeds  arc 
generally  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, which  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  Custom- 
house books.  And  in  like  manner  most  of  the  car- 
goes carried  from  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
countries  consist  of  fish,  w hich  never  come  to  Great 
Britain,  but  arc  sold  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  their  proceeds  also 
brought  home  in  hills  of  exchange."^  It  was  not 

* S«  this  question  tUvus-ed  in  Piet.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
Ml,  53*.  and  S34-M4. 

f Till  the  year  1763,  however,  gold  and  silver  carried  abroad  used 
to  la?  entered  in  the  Custom -house  book*  under  the  head  of  exports, 
as  foreign  gold  and  bullion.  This  item  is  omitted  in  the  extrnct  of 
the  account  for  the  year  1761 , given  in  the  text,  as  it  has  twen  in  the 
original  accounts  since  1764,  and  as  the  money  imported  always 
was. 

t Annals  of  Commerce,  iii.  343.  See  also  the  above  observations 
on  the  official  tables  of  exports  and  imports  illustrated,  pp.  Slu-344. 
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till  the  year  1798  that  an  account  began  to  be 
taken  at  the  Custom-house  of  the  real  value  of 
cargoes,  founded  on  the  declarations  of  the  owners. 

The  trade  with  Ireland,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
reckoned  a foreign  trade  at  the  time  of  which  we 
arc  now  speaking,  as  indeed  it  continued  to  be 
down  to  our  own  day.  The  general  trade  of  Ire- 
land, notwithstanding  many  restrictions,  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  producer  and  manu- 
facturer, had  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  and  was  three  or  four  times  as 
great  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  as  it  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  For  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1110,  the  average  annual  value 
of  the  imports  of  Ireland  was  513,657/.,  of  the 
exports  553,023/. ; for  the  next  ten  years,  ending 
with  1720,  the  average  of  the  imports  was 
852,905/.,  of  the  exports  1,126,670/.;  from  1720 
to  1730  the  annual  imports  were  856,936/.,  the 
exports  1,019,809/.;  from  1730  to  1740,  the 
imports  were  at  the  rate  of  885,044/.,  the  exports 
at  that  of  1,190,253/.;  from  1740  to  1750  the 
imports  were  1,123,373/.,  the  exports  1,485,110/.; 
and  from  1750  to  1760  the  imports  averaged 
1 ,594, 164/.,  the  exports  2,002,354/.  Of  this  trade 
very  nearly  two-thirds  consisted  of  that  carried 
on  with  Britain ; the  annual  average  of  the  imports 
from  England  and  Scotland  alone  in  the  last  decen- 
nary period  having  been  1,015,306/-,  and  that  of 
the  exports  thither  1,274,569/.;  leaving  only 
578,858/.  for  the  imports  from,  and  727,784/.  for 
the  exports  to,  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  the  export  trade  of 
Ireland,  on  the  whole,  considerably  exceeded  her 
import  trade.  The  reverse  was  the  case,  however, 
in  her  trade  with  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
the  East  Country.  The  import  of  claret  from 
France  also  often  exceeded  the  export  of  beef  and 
pork  to  that  country ; and  there  was  sometimes  in 
like  manner  an  excess  of  imports  from  Holland 
and  Flanders.* 

Of  the  conquests  made  by  this  country  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  Canada,  which  was  re- 
tained at  the  peace,  was  one  the  possession  of 
which  immediately  gave  some  extension  to  our 
trade.  Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  this  vast 
region,  large  orders  for  furs  began  to  be  for- 
warded to  England  from  Flanders,  and  even 
from  Russia.  In  1762  also,  wre  are  told,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  newly  captured  island  of  Martinique 
imported  into  Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of  any 
one  of  our  other  West  India  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  Jamaica  and  Guadaloupe,  the 
latter  also  a recent  conquest  from  France;  “and 
the  returns  of  its  commerce  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  our  trade  with  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, with  Sweden,  or  with  Spain.”t  But  both 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  restored  to  France 
at  the  peace.  Grenada  and  its  dependencies,  how- 
ever, were  retained ; and  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 

• I,ord  Sheffield’*  Observations  on  the  Manufacture*,  Trade,  and 
PreuDt  State  of  Ireland.  3rd  edit.,  1793. 

f Macpheraoo,  Annals,  ill*  &>3- 


and  Tobago  were  also  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to 
Great  Britain.  Of  these  last  acquisitions,  Domi- 
nica in  particular  soon  became  a possession  of 
great  value.  In  the  East,  Manilla  and  the  other 
Philippine  Islands  were  taken  from  Spain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1762;  but  they  were  given 
back  at  the  peace,  which  w'as  concluded  before 
their  capture  had  been  heard  of  in  Europe.  The 
Havannah  w’as  also  restored,  after  a considerable 
trade  had  been  carried  on  with  it  during  the  short 
time  it  was  in  our  hands. 

Among  our  continental  possessions  in  the  New 
World,  South  Carolina  continued  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  progress  in  the  cultivation  and  export  of 
rice,  indigo,  and  other  produce,  by  which  it  had 
been  distinguished  for  the  preceding  twenty  or 
thirty  years.*  The  export  of  rice  from  this  pro- 
vince, from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761, 
was  100,000  barrels,  and  that  of  indigo  399,366 
lbs.;  besides  236,850  staves,  29,600  hoops, 
522,167  shingles,  and  466,186  feet  of  other  tim- 
ber, boards,  &c. ; and  some  small  quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  oranges,  pork,  Indian  corn, 
deerskins,  tanned  leather,  and  other  produce. 
Even  the  recently  founded  colony  of  Georgiaf  sent 
home  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  year  1762, 
7460  barrels  of  rice,  9633  lbs.  of  indigo,  359,002 
pieces  of  staves  and  heading,  10,500  hoops, 
688,045  shingles,  and  417,449  pieces  of  pine  tim- 
ber. Yet  Macpherson  remarks  that  the  whole  goods 
then  exported  in  a year  from  Georgia  to  Great 
Britain  were  not  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of 
eotton  which  at  the  end  of  the  century  sometimes 
arrived  from  that  country  in  one  consignment  to  a 
single  London  merchant.^ 

Another  American  region  with  which  we  now 
carried  on  a small  trade  was  the  Mosquito  shore, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
continents.  “From  the  year  1759  to  1762,**  it  is 
stated,  “ the  Mosquito  shore- was  inhabited  by  203 
white  people  (the  detachment  of  30  soldiers  in- 
cluded), with  189  free  mcstees§  and  mulattoes, 
about  3000  Mosquito  Indians,  and  914  negro 
slaves;  in  all  4306  souls,  besides  the  friendly 
Indians  on  the  back  part  of  the  country.  The 
imports  of  British  commodities,  on  an  average 
amounting  to  18,500/.  a-ycar,  and  the  exports  to 
30,792/.,  employed  1150  tons  of  shipping  and 
115  seamen.’,||  The  exports  from  this  coast, 
besides  great  quantities  of  turtle-shell,  were  maho- 
gany, sarsaparilla,  silk-grass,  honey,  bces’-wax, 
deer  and  leopard  skins,  hammocks  of  cotton  and 
silk-grass,  and  cotton  cloths  called  cavallys  for 
covering  beds  and  tables,  which  the  Indians  fabri- 
cated of  considerable  fineness  of  texture,  and  dyed 
with  stripes  and  figures  of  various  colours.  This 
was  a new  kind  of  industry  among  the  honest 

• See  Piet.  I list-  of  Eng , iv.  791,  7SS. 

+ Id-,  p.  729. 

f Annals,  iii.  3f>4. 

i A mestre  i*.  strictly,  tho  issue  of  a mulatto  nod  a while  who  i* 
three  quarter*  white  and  one  quarter  negro.  The  term,  however, 
is  used  for  any  person  of  mixed  breed,  w hether  the  produce  of  a 
white  nud  an  Indian  or  of  a white  nnd  a negro. 

I Report  of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  quoted  by 
Macpherson,  Annals,  iii.  334. 
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Mosquito  Indians,  who  in  Dampier’s  time,  eighty 
years  before,  were  without  manufactures  of  any 
kind,  employing  themselves  only  in  catching  turtle 
and  cultivating  a few  yams  and  potatoes.* 

The  lottery  of  the  whale-fishery,  notwithstanding 
the  little  success  with  which  the  trade  had  been 
prosecuted  for  many  years, t still  continued  to 
attract  adventurers;  but  in  1102  sixteen  English 
ships  brought  home  only  nine  fish,  and  fourteen 
from  Scotland  no  more  than  five.  Of  the  English 
whalers,  seven  belonged  to  London,  four  to  New- 
castle, two  to  Hull,  two  to  Liverpool,  and  one  to 
Exeter;  of  the  Scotch,  Dunbar  owned  three, 
Dundee.  Borrowstowness,  and  Anstruther  each 
two,  and  Leith  and  Aberdeen  one  each.  This 
same  year  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Dutch  ships 
caught  only  forty-three  fish.  Efforts,  however, 
began  about  this  time  to  be  made  with  some  suc- 
cess by  British  enterprise  to  secure  a greater  share 
of  the  fishery  on  our  own  northern  coastB,  which 
the  Dutch  had  for  a long  time  nearly  monopolised. 
In  1161  the  Dutch  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
vessels  employed  in  their  herring-fishery  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Shetland,  besides  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  in  that  on  the  coast  of  Ice- 
land ; while  the  Scots  had  only  seventeen  vessels, 
measuring  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  tons,  and 
carrying  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  men.  Yet 
this  wns  the  greatest  outfit  that  had  been  made 
from  Great  Britain  for  many  years.  Next  year, 
however,  it  is  stated  that  the  success  of  the  British 
herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Shetland  exceeded 
that  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  British  yaggers  readied 
the  first  markets  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
though  the  Dutch  vessels,  as  usual,  still  greatly 
exceeded  ours  in  number. X An  association  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  trade  had  been 
lately  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1150,  and  several  subse- 
quent acts  explaining  and  extending  its  provisions, 
by  which  also  certain  bounties  had  been  granted 
upon  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade.  The 
subject  had  excited  a great  deal  of  interest  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  first 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1149,  when  a committee  was 
appointed,  upon  whose  report  it  was  soon  after 
resolved  by  the  House  that  the  carrying  on  the 
British  herring  and  cod  fisheries  would  be  of 
eminent  advantage  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  an  object  highly  worthy 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  deserving 
proper  encouragement  A bill  was  brought  in 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  which  was  read  twice, 
but  was  lost  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
before  the  day  on  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted. The  affair,  however,  was  resumed  the 
following  session, § having  in  the  mean  time  been 


^ D®n,pk,r’'»  JniWitiog  description  in  his  First  Voyage,  pp.  6 

t St  Piet.  Hint,  of  Ena.,  iv  C47.  and  71*,  714. 
t Macphcrson.  Annals,  iti.  347. 

{ Bat  Anderson  (iii.  274)  and  Macpherson  (iil.  875)  arc  mis- 
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eagerly  discussed  out  of  doors  in  numberless  pam- 
phlets, as  well  as  in  all  the  magazines  and  news- 
papers. “ Some  facts,”  says  Tindal,  “ were  now 
laid  before  the  parliament  which  exasperated  the 
public  more  than  ever  against  the  Dutch.  For  the 
corporation  of  South  wold  and  the  inhabitant*  of 
I>owestoff,  both  in  Suffolk,  and  both  places  subsist- 
ing by  the  fishing-trade,  informed  the  House  by 
petition  that  the  Dutch  had,  for  about  eight  years  past, 
fished  so  near  the  shore  that  their  nets  swept  uj>on 
the  ground,  and  thereby  prevented  the  petitioners 
from  fishing,  as  a hundred  Dutch  fishing-vessels  at 
a time  have  been  anchoring  in  their  bay  in  two  or 
three  fathoms  water ; and  that,  when  the  petitioners 
complained  of  their  foul  fishing,  they  threatened  to 
run  over  and  sink  their  boats,  or  tear  their  nets. 
The  petitioners  from  Lowcstoff  had  the  same  com- 
plaints, but  against  the  French  ns  well  as  the 
Dutch.”  The  minister,  Mr.  Pelham,  although 
professing  himself  a friend  to  the  object  in  regard 
to  which  the  national  expectation  had  been  wrought 
to  so  high  a pitch,  apprehensive  of  the  effect  the 
petitions  might  have  in  exasperating  the  public 
feeling  against  the  Dutch,  endeavoured  to  ward  off 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  plea  that  it  ought 
first  to  have  been  submitted  to  his  majesty  in 
council ; but  notwithstanding  his  opposition  the 
petitions  were  referred  to  a committee,  on  whose 
report,  presented  by  their  chairman,  General 
Oglethorpe,  the  bill,  establishing  the  system  of 
bounties,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  which  was 
eventually  passed  into  a law.  “ It  is  incredible,” 
continues  Tindal,  “ with  what  ardour  the  news  of 
this  bill  passing  was  received  by  the  public.  It  had 
been  patronized  and  promoted  by  men  of  the  greatest 
property  and  popularity  in  the  kingdom ; and 
Admiral  Vernon,  who  at  this  time  professed  him- 
self to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Dutch,  made  a voyage 
to  Holland  on  purpose  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  manner  of  their  carrying  on  the  fisheries 
and  curing  their  fish.  The  bill  was  no  sooner  passed 
than  there  wns  a general  meeting  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  act  of  parliament  for  encouraging  the 
British  white-heTring  fishery',  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  king  being  then 
abroad.  At  this  meeting  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wns  chosen  governor,  Slingsby  Bethel,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent, and  Stephen  Theodore  Jannsen,  Esq.,  vice- 
president,  both  of  them  aldermen  of  London. 
Thirty  gentlemen,  most  of  them  members  of  j»ar- 
liament,  at  the  same  time  were  chosen  as  the  coun- 
cil, and  were  approved  of  by  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  to  whom  their  names  were  presented  in 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament.  The  charter  for 
establishing  them  into  a society  being  passed,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  presented  with  it  at  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall,  to  which  he  went  in  great  state, 
and  [it  was]  accepted  of  by  him  as  their  go- 
vernor.” By  a subsequent  act,  passed  in  1 151 , the 
bounty  on  the  shipping  employed  by  the  company 
was  increased  from  30 s.  to  50s.  per  ton.  It  is 

taken  ia  their  assertion  that  the  consideration  of  this  subject  was 
recomtneuded  ia  tho  king's  speech  oa  opouiug  the  MWtioa  ia  Novem- 
ber, 1749. 
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admitted,  however,  by  Anderson,  that  the  success 
of  the  measure  had  not  answered  “ the  expectations 
of  the  worthy  promoters  of  it;”  and  he  contents 
himself  with  expressing  a hope  that  further  trials 
may  prove  more  fortunate.  But  the  opinion,  in 
&et,  soon  began  to  lie  entertained  that  the  system 
of  an  incorporated  society  was  after  all  not  the  best 
for  carrying  on  such  a business  as  this.  “It  is, 
indeed,”  says  Anderson,  “extremely  difficult  to 
beat  another  nation  out  of  a trade  they  have  so 
long  prospered  in,  even  with  the  above  great  en- 
couragement from  the  public,  and  more  especially 
so  frugal  a people  as  the  Butch,  who  can  content 
themselves  with  smaller  gains  than  other  nations, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  every  one  on  his  men 
private  bottom.”  Another  bill  was  passed  in  1162, 

“ For  the  better  supplying  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  with  fresh  Fish,”  founded  upon  a 
plan  for  bringing  fish  from  the  coast  to  the  metro- 
polis by  land-carriage,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tull,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  horse-hoeing 
system  of  husbandry,  and  for  carrying  which  into 
effect  a sum  of  2000/.  was  advanced  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.  But  this  scheme  also  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, Anderson  tells  us,  “from  the  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  interested  combination  of  the  fish- 
mongers to  oppose  it.”  Macpherson  seems  to 
state  that  even  in  his  day  the  Butch  annually  re- 
ceived from  this  country  “ the  enormous  sum  of 
100,000/.  for  the  single  article  of  turbot,  and  also 
large  sums  for  other  species  of  fish.”  “ The  Nor- 
wegians,” he  adds,  “ also  carry  off  large  sums  for 
lobsters  and  crabs.”* 

The  most  important  commercial  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  1 163  was  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  from  North  America, 
through  the  cession  of  Canada  by  the  former,  and 
of  Florida  by  the  latter.  “ Though  many  islands,” 
Macpherson  also  remarks,  “ taken  from  the  enemy 
in  the  West  Indies  were  restored,  yet  Great  Bri- 
tain retained  at  the  peace  a number  of  newly 
acquired  islands ; perhaps  more  than  the  popula- 
tion and  capital  of  the  mother  country  were  capa- 
ble to  people  and  cultivate  immediately  without 
some  inconvenience.  The  arrangements  in  Asia 
were  very  favourable  to  our  East  India  Company. 
And  in  Africa  we  obtained  the  exclusive  trade  in 
gum  Senegal,  an  article  of  great  use  in  many 
manufactures.  Nor  was  the  increased  demand 
which  the  settlement  of  the  new  tropical  territories 
would  occasion  for  negro  slaves  neglected  by  the 
advocates  for  the  terms  of  the  peace  in  enumerating 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it.”t. 

Soon  after  the  peace  a report  was  made  to  the 
king  by  the  board  of  trade  on  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  our  new  territorial 
acquisitions,  in  which  it  was  observed  that,  since 
the  coasts  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  of  the  islands  in  the  latter,  from  w hich  we  had 
been  excluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  fallen 
into  our  hands,  the  capture  of  whales,  sea-cows, 

* Annals,  Iii.  340.  f Iii,  j>.  340. 
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seals,  &c.,  had  already  come  to  be  cairied  on  by 
British  subjects  to  a greater  extent  than  it  ever  had 
been  by  the  French.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  however,  which  France  retained,  although 
they  could  never  be  made  the  seat  of  any  consider- 
able fishery  openly  carried  on,  might  become  the 
nests  of  a very  injurious  contraband  trade,  if  not 
vigilantly  watched.  The  extensive  trade  with  the 
Esquimaux  for  oil  and  furs,  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  French,  would  now,  it  was  further  remarked, 
fall  to  be  monopolized  by  us  in  consequence  of  the 
annexation  of  I>abrador  to  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. The  command  of  the  great  lakes  com- 
municating with  the  St.  Lawrence  had  hitherto,  it 
was  asserted,  been  assumed  by  the  French  in  vio- 
lation of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  the  effect  had  been  to  shut  us  out 
from  all  share  in  the  fur-trade,  with  the  exception 
of  that  carried  on  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  some  trade  in  skins  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York  and  Carolina.  But  now  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  being  relieved  from  the  interrup- 
tions of  the  French  and  the  French  Indians,  would, 
it  was  predicted,  carry  on  this  trade  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown,  and  so  as  to  create  a large 
demand  for  our  home  manufactures.  Another 
advantage  to  be  looked  for  from  the  possession  of 
these  northern  regions  would  be  found  in  the  pro- 
digious stores  of  wood  they  contained,  suitable  as 
well  for  masts  to  the  royal  navy  as  for  boards, 
staves,  &c.,  so  necessary  in  our  sugar  colonies. 
Florida,  again,  was  represented  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing indigo,  silk,  and  many  other  tropical  produc- 
tions ; and  from  the  newly  acquired  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  was  anticipated  a great  increase  o feoffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  produce,  of  which, 
it  was  remarked,  our  old  islands  scarcely  afforded 
a sufficiency  for  our  increased  and  increasing  con- 
sumption.* Macpherson  states  that  the  part  of  this 
report  which  respected  the  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  was  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the 
New  England  whale-fishers,  “who  in  the  year 
1761  employed  in  it  ten  vessels  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons,  in  1762  fifteen,  and  in  1763  above 
eighty  vessels;  whereupon  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  whalebone  imported  from  New  England 
to  Britain  reduced  the  price  of  that  article  from 
500/.  to  350/.  a ton.” 

A view  of  the  leading  particulars  of  the  greatest 
branch  of  our  trade,  that  carried  on  with  our  colo- 
nies on  the  North  American  Continent,  imme- 
diately after  the  termination  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Act  for  granting 
duties  in  the  colonies,  passed  in  1764,  the  first  of 
the  scries  of  unfortunate  attempts  to  raise  a reve- 
nue by  American  taxation.  The  following  were 
the  imports  to  the  colonies  which  were  taxed  by 
this  act,  and  the  duties  directed  to  be  levied  upon 
them : — White  or  clayed  sugar,  the  produce  of 
foreign  colonies,  22?.  per  cwt.  over  and  above 
all  former  duties ; indigo  of  foreign  growth,  6 d. 
per  lb. ; coffee,  not  from  Great  Britain,  59*.  9 d. 

• See  abstract  of  the  Report  in  Macpherson,  iii.  372. 
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per  cwt. ; wine  from  Madeira,  or  any  other  island 
whence  wine  might  lawfully  be  imported,  7/.  per 
tun  ; wine  of  Portugal  or  Spain,  or  any  other  wine 
except  French,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  lOx. 
per  tun ; silk,  or  stud  mixed  with  silk,  made  in 
Persia,  China,  or  India,  imported  from  Britain, 
2x.  per  11>. ; calico  made  in  Persia,  China,  or 
India,  imported  from  Britain,  2*.  6rf.  per  piece ; 
cambric,  foreign  made,  and  French  lawn,  imported 
from  Britain,  3 s.  per  piece.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  commodities  thus  taxed  when  imported 
from  Britain  were  not  permitted  to  be  introduced 
into  the  colonies  at  all  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  That  restriction  was  a principal  part  of 
the  system  of  the  navigation  laws.  At  the  same 
time  the  duty  of  6</.  the  gallon  upon  the  import- 
ation of  molasses  and  syrups,  the  produce  of  foreign 
colonies,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  generally 
eluded,  was  reduced  to  3d.  The  only  new  export 
duties  laid  on  by  the  Act  were  a duty  of  7 s.  per 
cwt.  on  coffee,  and  another  of  \d.  per  lb.  on  pi- 
mento, the  produce  of  British  islands,  when  shipped 
for  any  other  place  than  Great  Britain.  And 
the  importation  of  any  description  of  sugar  into 
Ireland  from  the  colonies  was  strictly  prohi- 
bited : that  country  was  only  allowed  to  receive 
its  supplies  direct  from  Great  Britain.  The  im- 
mediate effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  Ame- 
rican trade  are  very  well  summed  up  by  Macpher- 
son  in  the  following  passage : — “ The  old  northern 
colonies  in  America,  it  is  well  known,  have  very 
few  articles  fit  for  the  British  market;  and  yet 
they  every  year  took  off  large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise from  Great  Britain,  for  which  they  made 
payments  with  tolerable  regularity.  Though  they 
could  not,  like  the  Spanish  colonists,  dig  the  mo- 
ney out  of  their  own  soil,  they  found  means  to 
make  a great  part  of  their  remittances  in  gold  and 
silver  dug  out  of  the  Spanish  mines.  This  they 
effected  by  being  general  carriers,  and  by  a cir- 
cuitous commerce,  carried  on  in  small  vessels, 
chiefly  with  the  foreign  West  India  settlements,  to 
which  they  carried  lumber  of  all  sorts,*  fish  of  an 
inferior  quality,  beef,  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry, 
and  other  live  stock,  an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco, 
corn,  flour,  bread,  cider,  and  even  apples,  cab- 
bages, onions,  &c. ; and  also  vessels  built  at  a 
small  expense,  the  materials  being  almost  all  within 
themselves;  for  which  they  received  in  return 
mostly  silver  and  gold,  some  of  which  remained  as 
current  coin  among  themselves ; but  the  greatest 
part  was  remitted  home  to  Britain,  and,  together 
with  bills  of  exchange  generally  remitted  to  London 
for  the  proceeds  of  their  best  fish  sold  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  served  to  pay 
for  the  goods  they  received  from  the  mother 
country.  This  trade  united  all  the  advantages 
which  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  philoso- 
pher, or  the  most  enlightened  legislator,  could  wish 
to  derive  from  commerce.  It  gave  bread  to  the 

• " RoanU  « nd  timber  for  building.  cyprc*»  w ood,  •liinglc*,  »Uves, 
hcmliny  and  hoop*  for  raaka,  muU  and  oUict  *p*rt,  >tnd  •hip-timber 

«*  in  America  under  the  general  name  of  lumber."  —Macphenu*. 
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industrious  in  North  America,  by  carrying  off  their 
lumber,  which  must  otherwise  rot  on  their  hands, 
and  their  fish,  great  part  of  which  without  it  would 
l>e  absolutely  unsaleable,  together  with  their  spare 
produce  and  stock  of  every  kind ; it  furnished  the 
West  India  planters  with  those  articles  without 
w hich  the  o))erutioua  of  their  plantations  must  be  at 
a stand ; and  it  produced  a fund  for  employing  a 
great  number  of  industrious  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain ; thus  taking  off  the  superfluities,  providing 
for  the  necessities,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of 
all  concerned.  This  trade,  however,  was  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  new 
orders  against  smuggling,  and  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  hard  silver,  which  soon  drained  the  country 
of  any  little  real  money  circulating  in  it.  And,  as  if 
government  had  intended  to  prevent  the  colonists 
from  having  even  the  shadow  of  money,  another 
act  was  passed,  in  a few  days  after  that  for  the  new 
duties,  declaring  that  no  paper  bills  to  be  hence- 
forth isssued  should  be  made  a legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment, and  enjoining  those  in  circulation  to  be  sunk 
(that  is,  paid  off  in  hard  money)  at  the  limited 
time.'*  * An  end  was  also  now  put  to  a commercial 
intercourse  which,  though  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
both  countries,  had  long  been  carried  on  w ith  mu- 
tual advantage  between  our  West  India  islands, 
Jamaica  especially,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  from  which  small  coasting- 
vessels  were  wont,  along  with  cargoes  consisting  of 
mules  and  other  cattle,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  me- 
dicinal dnigs,  to  bring  over  gold  and  silver,  both 
coined  and  uncoined,  to  a considerable  amount, 
purchasing  therewith  linens,  calicoes,  and  nume- 
rous other  articles  of  British  manufacture.  This 
trade  41  is  sufficiently  known,**  says  the  historian  of 
the  West  Indies,  <4to  have  been  formerly  an  inter- 
course of  vast  extent,  nnd  highly  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  having  been  supposed  to  give  em- 
ployment, about  the  beginning  of  the  present  (the 
eighteenth)  century,  to  4000  tons  of  English  ship- 
ping, and  to  create  an  annual  vent  of  British  goods 
to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/.  in  value.  From  the 
wretched  policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  towards  its 
American  subjects,  by  endeavouring  to  compel 
them  to  trust  solely  to  the  mother  country  for  almost 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption,  at  the  very 
time  that  she  was  incapable  of  supplying  a fiftieth 
part  of  their  wants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
had  recourse,  under  all  hazards,  to  those  nations  of 
Europe  which  were  able  and  willing  to  answer 
their  demands.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  this  traffic  by  the  English  and  others 
were  condemned  to  confiscation,  and  the  mariners 
to  perpetual  confinement  and  slavery  ; the  Spanish 
Americans  supplied  the  loss  by  vessels  of  their  own, 
furnished  with  seamen  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
several  creeks  and  bays  as  enabled  them  to  prose- 
cute the  contraband  with  facility  and  advantage. 
These  vessels  received  every  possible  encourage- 
ment in  our  islands ; contrary,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, to  the  strict  letter  of  our  acts  of  navigation ; 

* Annal*,  Ui.  393. 
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but  the  British  government,  aware  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  little  to  import,  besides  bullion,  but 
homed  cattle,  mules,  and  horses  (so  necessary  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  sugar  colonies),  connived  at 
the  encouragement  that  was  given  them.  The 
trade,  however,  has  been  for  many  years  on  the  de- 
cline. Since  the  year  1748  a wiser  and  more  libe- 
ral policy  towards  its  American  dominions  seems  to 
have  actuated  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  contra-  ! 
band  traffic  has  gradually  lessened  in  proportion  as 
the  rigour  of  the  ancient  regulations  has  been  re- 
laxed. Nevertheless  the  intercourse  with  this 
island  (Jamaica)  in  Spanish  vessels  was  still  very 
considerable  so  late  as  the  year  1764.  About  this 
period  directions  were  issued  by  the  English  mi- 
nistry to  enforce  the  laws  of  navigation  with  the 
utmost  strictness ; and  custom-house  commissions 
were  given  to  the  captains  of  our  men  of  war,  with 
orders  to  seize  all  foreign  vessels,  without  distinc- 
tion, that  should  be  found  in  the  ports  of  our  West 
India  islands, — a measure  which,  in  truth,  w as  con- 
verting our  navy  into  rjuarda  costas  for  the  King 
of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  de- 
terred from  coming  near  us,  and  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Jamaica  alone  in  the  year  1765 
fell  short  of  the  year  1763  168,000/.  sterling.”* 
The  Rockingham  ministry,  which  came  into  power 
in  July,  1765,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  mistake 
of  their  predecessors  by  sending  out  orders  to  Ja- 
maica and  the  other  islands  that  Spanish  vessels 
should  be  admitted  as  usual  ;t  but  the  effects  which 
had  already  been  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
trade,  and  "the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
parliament,  had  by  this  time  so  far  enlightened  the 
prejudices  of  the  Spanish  court  as  to  induce  that 
government,  with  the  view  of  counteracting  our 
policy,  to  permit  the  exportation  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  from  its  continental  colonies  to  its  own  inlands 
of  Trinidad,  Porto-Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Cuba,  on 
the  payment  of  very  moderate  duties.  Edwards  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  the  superior  quality  or 
greater  cheapness  of  British  manufactures  would 
still  in  no  long  time  have  brought  us  back  a consi- 
derable portion  of  our  former  trade,  had  it  not  been 
for  another  act  passed  in  1766,  by  which  the  ports 
of  Jamaica  and  Dominica  were  opened  to  all 
foreign  vessels  whatsoever  of  a certain  description. 
He  admits  that  this  new  measure  was  well  in- 
tended; but  its  effects,  according  to  his  account, 
were  very  deplorable.  41  By  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight,” he  Bay 8,  44  the  collectors  at  the  several  Bri- 
tish free-ports  were  instructed  to  keep  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  entry  of  all  foreign  vessels,  and  of  the 
bullion  which  they  imported,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  commanders.  These  accounts  having 
been  transmitted  to  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms in  England,  copies  of  them  were  by  some 
means  procured  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  the  ab- 
solute destruction  of  many  of  the  poor  people  who 
had  been  concerned  in  transporting  bullion  into 

• Edward*.  History  of  British  W>«»  Indie*  (edit  of  1793),  i.  23#. 
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our  islands  w as  the  consequence.  This  intelligence 
I received  soon  afterwards  (having  at  that  time  the 
direction  of  the  custom-house  in  Jamaica)  from  a 
very  respectable  Spanish  merchant,  who  produced 
to  me  a letter  from  Carthagcna  containing  a recital 
of  the  fact,  accompanied  with  many  shocking  cir- 
cumstances of  unrelenting  severity  in  the  Spanish 
government  I nformation  of  this  being  transmitted 
to  the  British  ministry,  the  former  instructions  were 
revoked,  but  the  remedy  came  too  late;  for  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  the  Spaniards 
would  naturally  shun  all  intercourse  with  a peo- 
ple whom  neither  the  safety  of  their  friends  nor 
their  own  evident  interest  was  sufficient  to  engage 
to  confidence  and  secrecy.  ? ”• 

But  meanwhile  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  new  duties,  and  the  measures  taken  to 
restrict  or  put  an  end  to  the  trade  that  had  been  so 
long  carried  on  with  the  French  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments, had  begun  to  produce  consequences  that 
had  been  little  anticipated.  It  was  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  extinction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  trade 
threatened  also  the  destruction  or  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  trade  hitherto  carried  on  with  England 
by  the  colonies,  which,  deprived  of  the  accustomed 
market  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  were  no 
longet  in  a condition  either  to  purchase  British  ma- 
nufactures to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  or  even 
to  discharge  their  debts  to  their  correspondents  in 
this  country.  In  such  circumstances  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  wool  and  the  English  cloth  to 
anything  that  had  as  yet  been  produced  in  Ame- 
rica was  of  no  avail ; the  Americans  were  forced 
back  upon  their  own  resources — were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  in  the  mean  time  w'ith  the  com- 
paratively coarse  produce  of  their  own  sheep  and  their 
own  looms,  and  were  set  in  spite  of  themselves  upon 
establishing  native  manufactures.  Associations  were 
entered  into  in  the  different  provinces  for  dispensing 
with  English  broadcloth  for  mourning  and  other 
purposes ; and  the  spirit  thus  generated  speedily 
extended  itself  to  other  objects  thun  that  originally 
contemplated,  raising  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists 
the  new  feeling  that  they  were  Americans  rather 
than  Britons,  or  at  leust  that,  if  they  were  not 
Britons,  they  were  still  Americans.  Things  were 
in  this  state  "when  a new  and  still  more  irritating 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  commencing  inflamma- 
tion of  the  public  mind  by  the  famous  Stamp  Act, 
one  of  the  last  measures  of  the  Grenville  adminis- 
tration, which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  1765,  and  was  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  November  thereafter.  The  preceding 
act  imposing  port  duties  had  in  that  only  done  the 
same  thing  that  had  been  repeatedly  done  before 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  always  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  colonists,  who  had  never  affected 
to  dispute  their  subjection,  like  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  navigation  laws,  and  to  whatever  com- 
mercial regulations  were  deemed  expedient  by  the 
imperial  legislature  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
system;  the  only  novelty  in  the  act  of  1764  was 
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that  the  export  and  import  duties  thereby  imposed 
■were  declared  to  he  for  the  raising  of  a revenue. 
“ This  act,”  to  quote  the  narrative  given  by  Burke, 
“ had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of  4 granting  duties 
in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  America  ;*  and 
for  the  first  time  it  was  inserted  in  the  preamble 
‘ that  it  was  just  and  necessary  that  a revenue  should 
be  raised  there.*  Then  came  the  technical  words 
of  4 giving  and  granting  ;*  and  thus  a complete 
American  revenue  act  was  made  in  all  the  forms, 
and  with  a full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy, 
and  even  necessity  of  taxing  the  colonics  without 
any  formal  consent  of  theirs.”*  But  the  vague 
alarm  excited  by  the  mere  novelty  of  expression  in 
the  port  duties  act  was  sharpe ned  into  a determined 
resolution  of  resistance  by  the  stamp  act,  which  was 
altogether  new,  not  only  in  its  form  or  language,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  actual  taxes  which  it  directed 
to  be  levied.  It  imposed  stamp-duties  upon'all  kinds 
of  legal  or  commercial  'writings’or  contracts,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  advertisements,  almanacs,  cards, 
dice,  &c.,  throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  placing  the  collection  of  them  under 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
in  Great  Britain.  But  it  proved  as  utterly  inope- 
rative for  its  purpose  as  if  it  had  been  a law' 
to  stamp  the  waves  or  fetter  the  winds.  The  news 
of  the  universal  ferment  into  w hich  it  threw'  the 
colonies — 44  the  sound  of  that  mighty  tempest,”  os 
Burke  describes  it — reached  England  in  the  end 
of  October,  immediately  after  the  arrangement  by 
Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  the  business  of  the  Spanish  trade. 
By  the  1st  of  November,  of  all  the  stamped  paper 
sent  out  by  the  government  to  America,  one  small 
parcel,  which  the  magistrates  of  New  York  had 
consented  to  take  charge  of  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  made  use  of,  was  the  only 
portion  that  remained  in  the  country : the  rest  had 
all  been  seized  by  the  people  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  Then  was  seen  the  universal  obstruction 
that  may  be  wrought  by  a law  which  it  is  yet  im- 
possible to  execute.  From  that  day  the  legal  trans- 
action of  commercial  affairs  became  impracticable 
throughout  the  colonies ; all  business  was  necessa- 
rily at  a stand  ; the  rivers  and  wharfs  were  de- 
serted and  silent ; vessels  of  all  kinds  lay  crowding 
the  harbours  with  their  colours  hoisted  half-mast 
high  ; the  very  courts  of  justice  were  shut  up  ; all 
was  stagnation  and  gloom.  But  before  this  a new 
general  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  the 
merchants  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  to  countermand  all  orders  for  goods  not 
shipped  before  the  1st  of  January,  17GG,  and  not 
to  receive  on  commission  any  goods  consigned  from 
Great  Britain  after  that  day.  A society  had  also 
been  established  at  New  York  for  encouraging  na- 
tive manufactures;  and  the  making  of  linen,  of 
cloth  from  the  wrool  both  of  the  sheep  and  the 
beaver,  of  spades,  hoes,  and  scythes,  and  other  iron 
articles,  of  spirits,  of  paper-hangings,  &c.,  was  be- 
gun to  be  prosecuted  with  great  ardour  and  acti- 
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vity.  And  these  efforts  of  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing community  w'pre  warmly  supported  by 
the  people  at  large ; the  productions  of  American 
industry  were  bought  with  avidity ; it  became  the 
fashion  among  all  classes  to  appear  dressed  in  the 
cloth  of  the  country ; and  it  is  related  that  the  ge- 
neral zeal  for  promoting  the  native  woollen  manu- 
facture even  gave  rise  to  a resolution  against  eating 
lamb,  or  buying  meat  from  any  butcher  who  should 
kill  lambs.* 

In  this  way  the  edge  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  soon 
made  to  press  with  more  severity  upon  England 
than  upon  America.  The  colonists  had  to  wear 
coarse  clothes,  to  dispense  with  some  articles  of  ele- 
gance or  luxury,  and  to  pay  a higher  price  than 
formerly  for  a few  agricultural  implements  of  in- 
ferior manufacture  ; but  the  stoppage  of  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country,  even  if  it  somewhat  de- 
ranged the  industry  of  a portion  of  the  people,  did 
not  affect  their  subsistence,  nor  deprive  them  of  any 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  merchants,  again, 
were  actually  relieved  by  the  universal  suspension 
of  the  usual  remittances  to  England.  But  upou 
our  crowded  population,  and  more  artificial  system 
of  society,  the  sudden  loss  of  the  greatest  branch  of 
our  foreign  commerce  produced  a cramp  which 
was  soon  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  44  The 
merchants  connected  with  America,”  we  arc  told, 
44  found  themselves  unable  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments by  the  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  several 
millions  due  to  them  from  thc-ir  American  corre- 
spondents ; the  whole  system  of  their  business  was 
deranged,  and  general  distress  was  diffused  through- 
out the  wide-spreading  circle  of  their  connexions  ; 
the  manufacturers  suffered  by  the  want  of  general 
payments  from  the  merchants,  and  moreover  found 
their  materials  and  made-up  goods  in  a great  mea- 
sure become  a dead  stock  upon  their  hands,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  great  numbers  of  their  workmen 
and  other  dependents  were  reduced  to  idleness  and 
want  of  bread  at  a time  when,  to  heighten  the  dis- 
tress, provisions  were  extravagantly  dear.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  from  London,  Liverpool,  Bris- 
tol, Lancaster,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and,  in  a word, 
from  all  the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns, 
wherein  were  displayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  trade  with  America, 
in  the  vast  and  increasing  consumption  of  British 
manufactures,  and  also  of  foreign  goods  shipped  for 
America,  which  were  paid  for  with  British  or  Ame- 
rican goods ; the  valuable  nature  of  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  America,  being  mostly  cither  the  mate- 
rials of  our  manufactures  or  of  a profitable  re-ex- 
portation; besides  which  we  annually  received 
large  balances  in  bullion,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  in  fact  the  profits  made  by  the  colo- 
nists in  their  trade  with  other  countries,  poured 
into  the  general  mass  of  British  wealth : and  it 
was  observed  that  many  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
labourers,  and  seamen,  employed  in  the  various 
operations  of  that  extensive  commerce,  must  now 
be  thrown  destitute,  or  driven  into  the  service  of 
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other  nations.”*  These  representations  may  not 
have  been  free  from  over-statement  or  high  colouring 
in  some  particulars ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  either 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  general  inconvenience 
and  distress  which  they  set  forth,  or  as  to  its  being 
mainly  attributable  to  the  interruption  of  the  usual 
trade  with  the  colonics.  But,  although  much  evi- 
dence upon  that  head  was  brought  forward  in  the 
course  of  an  inquiry  which  occupied  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  1166,  what  made  the  most  forcible  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  and  chiefly  weighed 
with  the  government  to  take  the  course  it  did,  was 
probably  the  disturbed  and  threatening  aspect  of 
things  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  act 
repealing  the  stamp-duties,  thus  extorted  by  the 
menace  of  a rebellion  in  America,  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  18th  of  March,  within  a few  days  of 
a year  after  their  imposition.  And  whether  or  no 
that  concession  might,  according  to  Burke’s  san- 
guine anticipation,  have  given,  if  it  had  been  so 
permitted,  a lasting  peace  to  the  empire,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  in  the  co- 
lonics, even  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  declara- 
tory act,  was  for  the  moment  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  and  good  humour.  “ I am  bold 
to  say,”  exclaimed  Burke,  referring  to  this  epoch, 
in  his  famous  speech  of  1774,  “ that  so  sudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a storm  is  without 
parallel  in  history.” 

How  soon  this  calm,  nevertheless,  was  again  in- 
terrupted, and  changed  into  a more  violent  and 
alarming  storm  than  ever,  has  been  already  told. 
By  one  party  at  the  time  the  change  which  was 
so  soon  brought  about  is  attributed  wholly  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Chatham  ministry,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July,  17G6, 
and  more  especially  to  Charles  Townshcnd’s  new 
American  taxation  act  passed  in  1767,  imposing 
duties  upon  the  import  into  the  colonies  of  tea, 
glass,  painters’  colours,  pasteboard,  and  paper- 
hangings,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ex- 
pedient that  a revenue  should  be  raised  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s dominions  in  America.  By  Townshcnd  and 
his  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  colonics  had  drawn  upon  themselves  this  new 
interference  by  their  own  conduct — that  by  various 
proceedings  in  their  provincial  assemblies  they  had 
set  the  late  declaratory  act  and  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  legislature  at  defiance — and  that,  unless 
that  act  was  to  remain  not  only  a nonentity  but  a 
mockery,  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  should  be  as- 
serted by  something  more  than  words.  It  was  found, 
however,  utterly  impracticable  to  collect  the  new 
duties  ; and  the  act  of  1767  was  repealed  in  1770, 
in  regard  to  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea.  But 
even  that  reservation  could  not  be  maintained  ; no 
tax  was  ever  actually  levied  on  tea  in  America,  any 
more  than  upon  glass,  or  red  or  white  lead,  or  paste- 
board ; and  at  last  in  1775  all  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies was  prohibited,  immediately  before  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  collect  into  one  view 
the  principal  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  our 
trade  with  America  during  this  period  of  interfer- 
ence and  fluctuating  policy  on  the  part  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  little  affected  by  the  variety 
of  new  and  contradictory  laws  it  was  subjected  to 
from  1764  down  to  its  suppression,  and  by  the 
heats  and  inflammations  growing  out  of  these  vex- 
atious proceedings,  which,  in  the  end,  produced 
results  of  so  mighty  a character.  In  fact,  if  wc 
ore  to  judge  by  the  official  accounts  of  exports  and 
imports,  it  went  on  increasing  almost  without  in- 
terruption the  whole  time.  Thus,  in  1763  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  was 
1,460,1441.;  in  1764,  1,460,836/.;  in  1765, 

1,576,267/.;  in  1766,  1,424,212/.;  in  1768, 

1,570,657/.;  in  1769,  1,533,255/.;  and  in  1774, 
1,900,753/.  The  value  of  the  exports  from 
England  to  the  same  provinces  was,  in  1763, 
1,912,491/.;  in  1764,  2,497,804/.;  in  1765, 

2,149,735/.;  in  1766,  2,020,715/.;  in  1768, 

2,422,888/.;  in  1769,  1,634,652/. ; and  in  1774, 
2,902,619/.*  The  only  considerable  diminution 
sustained  by  the  trade,  it  would  appear  from 
this  statement,  was  in  1769,  when,  as  wc  may 
suppose,  the  non-importation  and  non-exporta- 
tion system,  re-adopted  in  retaliation  for  the 
new  taxation  act  of  1767,  had  come  into  full 
operation.  But  even  the  depression  thus  pro- 
duced had  been  much  more  than  recovered  from 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war ; the  sum 
total  of  the  exports  and  imports  together  in  1774 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  full  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
their  united  value  in  1768.  The  tables  from  which 
wc  have  extracted  these  figures  also  afford  us  some 
information  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  mother-country  by  each  of 
the  several  colonies.  The  only  provinces  from 
which  the  imports  to  Great  Britain  usually  at  this 
time  exceeded  the  exports  thence  were  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
But  the  rule  was  not  uniform  even  in  regard  to 
these  colonics.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  (included  under  one  head 
in  the  English  tables),  it  appears  that,  in  the 
trade  with  England  only,  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports from  these  provinces  in  1763  was  642,294/., 
of  our  exports  thither  555,391/.;  that  in  1764 
our  imports  were  559,408/.,  our  exports  515,192/. ; 
in  1765  our  imports  505,671/.,  our  exports 
383,224/.;  in  1766  our  imports  461,693/.,  our 
exports  372,549/. ; in  1768  our  imports  406,048/., 
our  exports  475,954/.;  in  1769  our  imports 
361,892/.,  our  exports  488,362/. ; and  in  1774 

• In  1763.  1764.  1765,  and  1774. there  aic  included  in  tb«»e  iudu 
the  import*  to  Scotland  from  1 1 ml  Hay,  Newfoundland,  (Tape 

Breton.  Quebec,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  export*  from  Scotland  to 
those  countries,  which  the  ofliebil  account*  do  not  for  these  year* 
enable  u«  to  separate.  But  the  sum*  total  are  eery  slightly  roiatxi 
by  that  addition. 
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our  import*  612,030/.,  our  export*  528,738/. 
But  these  two  provinces  enjoyed  besides  the 
chief  trade  with  Scotland,  the  imports  to  which 
country,  from  Virginia  especially,  and  the  ex- 
ports thither,  in  some  years  probably  equalled 
those  to  and  from  England.  Thus  in  1766  Vir- 
ginia sent  produce  to  Scotland  to  the  value  of 
255,480/.,  receiving  back  goods  to  that  of  109,390/. ; 
in  1768  the  value  of  the  imports  to  Scotland  from 
that  colony  was  273,364/.,  of  the  exports  from 
Scotland  to  Virginia,  152,795/.;  in  1769  the  im- 
ports to  Scotland  from  Virginia  amounted  to 
299,715/.,  and  those  from  Maryland  to  98,353/., 
making  together  398,068/.,  or  36,176/.  more  than 
those  to  England  from  the  same  two  provinces  ; 
the  exports  from  Scotland  that  year  were,  to  Mary- 
land 51,511/.,  to  Virginia  175,069/.  To  the 
northern  provinces  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  exports  from  Great  Britain 
always  greatly  exceeded  in  value  the  produce  we 
imported  thence.  Thus,  in  1763  the  English  im- 
ports from  New  England  amounted  to  74,815/., 
the  exports  thither  to  258,854/. ; in  1764  the  im- 
ports were  88,157/.,  the  exports  459,765/.;  in 
1765  the  imports  145,819/ , the  exports  451,299/. ; 
in  1766  the  imports  141,733/.,  the  exports 
409,642/. ; in  1768  the  imports  148,375/.,  the  ex- 
ports 419,797/. ; in  1769  the  imports  129,353/., 
the  exports  207,993/.;  in  1774  the  imports 
112,248/.,  the  exports  562,476/.  The  trade  with 
Georgia  and  Florida  was  very  trifling,  but  was  a 
growing  trade  os  well  as  that  of  the  other  colonies : 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  England  from  Georgia 
having  increased  from  14,469/.  in  1763  to  67,647/. 
in  1774  ; that  of  the  exports  from  England  thither 
from  44,908/.  in  1763  to  57,518/.  in  1774.  We 
imported  nothing  from  Florida  in  1763,  and  only 
to  the  value  of  294/.  in  1764  ; and  the  value  of  our 
exports  thither  in  1763  was  only  9946/. : in  1774 
our  imports  from  Florida  amounted  to  22,335/., 
our  exports  thither  to  52,1 49/. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the 
New  Englanders  before  the  American  revolution 
consisted  in  tlie  export  of  cod,  salmon,  mackerel, 
sturgeon,  and  other  fish,  which  they  obtained 
partly  from  their  own  seas  and  rivers,  and  from  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  fishing-grounds  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  partly  in  exchange  from 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen  for  mm  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  other  articles  of  American  and 
West  Indian  produce.  For  some  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Newfoundland  used  to  receive 
from  the  colonies  now  forming  the  United  States, 
and  chiefly  from  New  England,  between  550,000 
and  650,000  gallons  of  rum  annually,  all  manu- 
factured in  these  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity,  not  a tenth  part  of  the  whole,  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  West  India  islands. 
Of  the  fish,  the  principal  part  and  those  of  the  best 
quality  were  sent  to  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  whence  the  proceeds  were  gene- 
rally remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  bills  of  exchange 


to  pay  for  the  goods  we  exported  to  America.  A 
Bmall  quantity  of  the  best  fish  was  also  brought  to 
this  country.  The  inferior  sorts  were  disposed  of 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  eaten  with 
the  plantains  and  yams  that  formed  the  principal 
food  of  the  negroes.  The  New  Englanders  were 
also  largely  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
seas  between  their  own  coasts  and  Labrador,  espe- 
cially since  the  encouragement  that  branch  of  trade 
had  received  from  a reduction  of  the  duties  on  their 
oil  and  whale-fins  by  an  act  passed  in  1764;  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  by  them  in  whaling  had  increased  from 
80  or  90  to  160  before  the  year  1775.  They  were 
besides  extensive  ship-builders,  not  only  supplying 
themselves  with  the  vessels  they  required  for  their 
own  commerce,  but  building  great  numbers  for 
sale,  which,  however,  were  in  general  more  in  re- 
quest for  the  moderation  of  the  price  than  for  the 
excellence  cither  of  the  materials  or  the  workman- 
ship. Then,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  they 
manufactured  large  quantities  of  rum  from  mo- 
lasses, which  they  procured  chiefly  from  the  French 
WeBt  India  islands  ; and,  although  this  New  Eng- 
land spirit  was  very  inferior  to  that  made  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  was  still  very  gladly  taken  by  the 
Indians  in  exchange  for  their  furs  and  peltry. 
“ They  also/*  continues  Macpherson,  from  whom 
we  extract  and  abridge  these  details,  “ found  a 
great  vent  for  it  among  their  own  fishermen  and 
others  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  ; and 
they  carried  considerable  quantities  of  it  to  Africa, 
where  they  exchanged  it  for  slaves,  or  sold  it  to 
the  resident  European  slave-merchants  for  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  woods,  wax,  and  gums.  The  candles 
made  of  spermaceti  furnished  by  their  whale- 
fishery  formed  also  an  article  of  export  to  the 
amouut  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
weight  in  a year,  besides  what  were  consumed 
upon  the  continent.  Their  exports  to  Great  Bri- 
tain consisted  chiefly  of  fish-oil,  whalebone  (or 
fins),  masts,  and  other  spars,  to  which  were  added 
several  raw  materials  for  manufactures  collected  in 
their  circuitous  trading  voyages,  and  a balance 
paid  in  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins.  In  short, 
their  earnest  application  to  fisheries  and  the  carry- 
ing trade,  together  with  their  unremitting  attention 
to  the  most  minute  article  which  could  be  made 
to  yield  a profit,  obtained  them  the  appellation  of 
the  Dutchmen  of  America.”*  From  the  middle 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  we  received  iron,  hemp,  flax- 
seed, lumber,  Indian  skins  and  furs,  and  some  raw 
materials  for  our  manufactures,  which  were  the 
produce  of  other  provinces  or  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ; but  there  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a con- 
siderable balance  on  the  trade  of  each  year  which 
was  paid  in  bullion.  The  other  principal  foreign 
markets  of  these  provinces,  besides  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  the  West  India  islands,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Their  exports  are  enumerated  os 
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having  been  “ corn  of  all  kinds,  flour,  and  bread, 
in  great  quantities ; salted  provisions  of  all  sorts  ; 
live  stock,  including  horses,  horned  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  in  great  num- 
bers; flax  and  hemp;  boards,  scantlings,  staves, 
shingles,  and  wooden  houses  framed  and  ready  to 
set  up ; iron  in  pigs  and  bars ; and  vessels,  supe- 
rior in  workmanship  to  those  of  New  England.”* 
The  most  valuable  export  from  British  America 
was  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  but 
for  many  years  before  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  those  provinces,  of 
which  it  was  long  the  principal  produce,  had  been 
diminishing,  owing  to  the  soil  being  exhausted  by 
it,  and  much  of  the  land  having  been  consequently 
turned  to  the  growing  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 
The  tobacco  could  only  be  legally  exported  to  Great 
Britain ; but  corn,  flour,  lumber,  &c.,  were  sent 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  from  the  other 
provinces,  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere.  We 
also  obtained  some  tobacco  from  North  Carolina ; 
and  that  province  likewise  furnished,  annually  for 
exportation  about  130,000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine,  of  which  the  greatest  part  came  to  Bri- 
tain. To  the  West  Indies  it  sent  chiefly  salt  pork, 
Indian  corn,  peas,  &c.  “ But  the  foreign  trade  of 

this  province,”  it  is  observed,  “ was  very  trifling 
in  proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  even  to  the 
quantity  of  its  productions,  and  was  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  New 
Englanders.”t  The  culture  of  tobacco  had  also 
been  for  some  time  carried  on  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia ; and  considerable  quantities  of  lum- 
ber were  exported  from  those  provinces ; but  their 
staple  articles  of  produce  were  rice  and  indigo; 
the  former  grown  on  the  marshy  grounds  near  the 
coast,  the  latter  on  the  dry  soil  of  the  inland  coun- 
try. Besides  these  commodities  the  merchants  of 
Charlestown  also  exported  part  of  the  produce  of 
North  Carolina,  and  some  skins  obtained  by  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  Indians.] 

In  the  year  1769  the  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  North  American  colonies  was  389,  of  which 
113  are  described  as  square-rigged  vessels,  the  re- 
maining 276  as  sloops  and  schooners.  They 
measured  in  all  20,001  tons.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  furnished  40 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  97  others,  weighing 
8013  tons;  New  Hampshire  16  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  29  others,  weighing  2452  tons ; Con- 
necticut 7 square-rigged  vessels,  and  43  others, 
weighing  1542  tons;  Pennsylvania  14  square- 
rigged  vessels,  and  8 others,  weighing  1469  tons ; 
and  Rhode  Island  8 square-rigged  vessels,  and  31 
others,  weighing  1428  tons.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia stood  next  in  order;  then  New  York,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 
In  1770  the  quantity  of  shipping  built  was  20,610 
tons;  in  1771,  24,068  tons,  or  419  vessels  of  all 
sorts.  In  1769  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  shipping 
entered  inwards  in  all  the  colonies  was  332,146 
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tons ; of  which  to  the  amount  of  90,710  was  from 
Great  Britain  ami  Ireland ; of  34,151  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa;  of  94,916 
from  the  British  and  foreign  West  Indies  ;*  and 
112,369  from  the  continent  of  America,  the  Ba- 
hama Isles,  &c.  Of  the  shipping  from  the  British 
islands,  20,652  tons  fell  to  the  share  of  Virginia, 
15,486  to  Maryland,  15,281  to  South  Carolina, 
14,340  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  9309  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6415  to  North  Carolina,  5224  to  New  York, 
2523  to  Georgia;  the  quantities  entered  at  the 
ports  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut were  trifling,  and  to  New  Jersey  there 
came  none  at  all.  From  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Africa  the  chief  imports  were  to  Pennsylvania; 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Massachusetts  Buy  ; and 
the  latter  colony  had  also  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. In  1770  the  total  shipping  entered  inwards 
throughout  the  colonies  was  nearly  of  the  same 
amount  ns  in  the  preceding  year,  being  331,942 
tons;  of  which,  however,  only  82,934  tons  came 
from  the  British  islands.  The  chief  increase  was 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  which  there  now 
arrived  to  the  amount  of  106,713  tons.  The 
amount  of  the  shipping  entered  outwards  in  1769 
was  339,302  tons ; namely,  99,121  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  42,601  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  96,382  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
101,198  to  the  continent  of  America,  the  Bahama 
Isles,  &c.  Of  the  export  trade  to  the  British 
islands,  Virginia  had  the  greatest  share;  then 
Maryland,  then  South  Carolina,  then  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Of  that  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
the  largest  portion  belonged  to  Pennsylvania ; of 
that  to  the  West  Indies  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  also  possessed  a much  larger  share  than  any 
other  colony  of  that  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  the 
entries  given  in  both  accounts  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  West  India  and  continental  trades 
are  much  swelled  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
voyages  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Of  the 
total  shipping  entered  outwards  in  1769,  63,666 
tons  sailed  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  52;008  from 
Virginia,  42,986  from  Pennsylvania,  33,855  from 
South  Carolina,  30,996  from  Maryland,  26,859 
from  New  York,  23,113  from  North  Carolina, 
19,744  from  New  Hampshire,  17,966  from  Con- 
necticut, 17,775  from  Rhode  Island,  9241  from 
Georgia,  and  1093  from  New  Jersey.  For  the 
next  year,  1770,  the  total  shipping  entered  out- 
wards from  all  the  colonies  was  351,664  tons;  of 
which  98,025  proceeded  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  37,237  to  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  108,150  to  the  West  Indies,  and  107,552 
to  other  porta  on  the  American  continent.  The 
measurements  of  course  in  all  these  statements  arc 
from  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  and  about  50  per 
cent,  may  be  added  for  the  real  tonnage. 

* In  the  Ublo  given  by  M&cphenon,  iii.  570,  copied,  he  teU>  u», 
from  the  account*  in  the  Cuitom-housc,  the  trade  with  the  aouth  of 
Europe  for  till*  year  If  evidently  given  to  the  W«t  Indict,  and  t-u* 
vatu. 
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The  official  value  of  the  imports  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  year  1769  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
whs  2,623,412/.;  namely,  from  Great  Britain 
1,604,975/.;  from  the  south  of  Europe  76,684/. ; 
from  the  West  Indies  789,754/.;  from  Africa 
151,993/.  Of  the  distribution  of  the  British  im- 
ports among  the  several  provinces  we  have  already 
given  an  account.*  The  imports  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  Massachusetts  Bay  arc  estimated  at 
21,908/.;  those  to  New  York  at  14,927/.;  those 
to  Pennsylvania  at  14,249/.  Of  the  imports  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  share  of  Pennsylvania  is  set 
down  at  180,591/. ; that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  at 
155,387/.  Of  those  from  Africa — principally 
negroes,  we  presume — South  Carolina  received  to 
the  value  of  124,180/.,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the 
whole.  The  official  value  of  the  exports  from  all 
the  colonics  to  all  parts  of  the  world  that  same 
year  was  2.852,441/.;  namely,  to  Great  Britain 
1,531.516/. ; to  the  south  of  Europe  552,736/. ; to 
the  West  Indies  747,910/.  ; to  Africa  20,278 /. 
Of  the  whole,  the  sum  of  991,401/.  is  assigned  ns 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, principally  to  Great  Britain ; 569,584/.  as 
the  value  of  those  from  the  Carolinas,  also  for  the 
greater  part  to  this  country ; 550,089/.  as  that  of 
those  from  the  New  England  provinces,  principally 
to  the  West  Indies;  410,756/.  as  that  of  those 
from  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  to  the  West  Indies ; 231,906/.  as  that 
of  those  from  New  York,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain; 
96,169/.  as  that  of  those  from  Georgia,  also  mostly 
to  Great  Britain  ; and  2531/.  as  that  of  those  from 
New  Jersey,  all  to  the  West  Indies.  The  exports 
to  Africa  were  nearly  all  from  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  Rhode  Island. 

A list  of  the  articles  exported  in  the  year  1770 
from  all  the  British  continental  colonies,  including 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Bahama,  and  Ber- 
muda, informs  us  that  the  principal  exports  to 
Great  Britain  in  that  year  were,  1173  tons  of  pot- 
ashes, 737  of  pearlashes,  5747  of  pig-iron,  2102 
of  bar-iron,  584,593  lbs.  of  indigo,  5202  tons  of 
whale-oil,  11 2,97 libs,  of  whale-fins,  74,073  bar- 
rels of  rice,  78,115  of  common  tar,  15,125  of  tur- 
pentine, 3043  tons  of  masts,  yards,  &c.,  6,013,519 
feet  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar  boards,  4,921,020 
staves  and  headings,  furs  to  the  value  of  91,485/., 
799,652  lbs.  of  deer-skins,  and  tobacco  to  the  value 
of  904,981/.  The  other  principal  exports  were, 
to  Ireland  305,083  bushels  of  flax-seed;  to  the 
south  of  Europe  431,386  quintals  of  dried  fish, 
588,561  bushels  of  wheat,  18,501  tons  of  bread 
and  flour,  and  36,296  barrels  of  rice  ; to  the  West 
Indies  351,625  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  206,081 
uintals  of  dried  fish,  29,582  barrels  of  pickled 
sb,  402,958  bushels  of  Indian  com,  49,337  of 
peas  and  beans,  23,449  tons  of  bread  and  flour, 
2870  tons  of  beef  and  pork,  167,313  lbs.  of  butter, 
4033  barrels  of  rice,  8548  lbs.  of  loaf-sugar, 

• ant#,  p.  &&&.  The  statement  Uvore  Riven,  which  make*  the 
total  imports  from  Orest  UtiUin  to  America  in  UtU  year  to  have 
amounted  to  l.tJt.CStf.,  include*  the  Imports  to  Florida,  which  are 
not  comprehended  in  the  account  before  ns. 
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85,035  lbs.  of  soap,  onions  to  the  value  of  6378/., 
35,922,168  feet  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar  boards, 
11,116,141  staves  and  headings,  3,817,899  hoops, 
62,099  shook  hogsheads,  3184  heads  of  cattle,  6692 
horses,  12,797  sheep  and  hogs,  and  183,893  lbs. 
of  tallow*  and  lard  : to  Africa  the  only  considerable 
export  was  292,966  gallons  of  New  England  rum, 
of  which  spirit  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
much  larger  quantity  was  sent  from  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  to  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.* 

We  now  return  to  notice  the  most  significant 
facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  other  great 
branches  of  our  commerce  during  the  interval  from 
the  peace  of  1763  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution. 

By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 
French  had  liberty  to  fish,  under  certain  regula- 
tions, on  a part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
and  also  to  dry  their  fish  there.  Disputes  im- 
mediately arose  between  the  two  nations,  and 
instructions  were  sent  out  early  in  1764  to  Com- 
modore (afterwards  Admiral)  Palliser,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  island,  directing  him  to  observe 
the  strictest  impartiality  w'ith  regard  to  the  share 
each  was  entitled  to  of  the  curing-grounds,  and 
especially  to  take  care  that  no  injury  should  be 
done  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  French 
fishers;  but  the  two  rival  interests  were  for  a time 
more  effectually  reconciled  by  the  opposition  they 
soon  after  encountered  in  common  from  a third 
party,  the  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who 
enrried  on  the  fishery  in  bye-boats,  and  who 
claimed  a right  of  property  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
beach  most  convenient  for  drying  the  fish,  to  the 
exclusion  of  both  the  French  and  the  English.  An 
extensive  system  of  smuggling  was  also  carried  on, 
especially  with  the  French  settlements  on  the 
neighbouring  islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
which,  during  the  part  of  the  year  w hen  the  British 
ships  of  war  were  absent,  there  were  no  means  of 
repressing ; and  it  was  further  supposed  that  many 
of  the  vessels  resorting  to  the  fishery  under  British 
colours  were,  contrary  to  law,  in  part  at  least  the 
property  of  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners.  It 
was  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  trade  of 
the  island  flourished  more  than  it  had  ever  done 
before  in  the  midst  of  all  these  irregularities.  The 
stationary  fishermen,  as  they  were  called,  could 
both  go  earlier  to,  and  remain  later  upon,  the  fish- 
ing-grounds  than  the  ships  could,  and  had  also 
greater  facilities  in  other  respects  for  carrying  on 
the  business  on  the  most  economic  nrinciple  ; so 
that,  it  is  stated,  the  quantity  of  fish  cured  and 
carried  to  market  was,  within  two  or  three  years 
after  the  peace  of  Paris,  as  great  ns  it  had  been  in 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  fishery,  while  the 
exports  to  the  island  from  Great  Britain  were  five 
times  ns,  great  as  they  had  ever  been  before,  be- 
sides that  the  supplies  sent  thither  from  our  colo- 
nies on  the  American  continent  were  supposed  to 

* The»  detail*  are  abstracted  from  Utile*  given  l y Macpbemm, 
Anuai*,  iii.  *70—573. 
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be  twice  the  amount  of  those  sent  from  this  coun- 
try. In  these  circumstances  the,  board  of  trade,  in 
1165,  advised  that  rights  of  property  in  their  set- 
tlements should  Ire  given  to  the  occupants  of  all 
parts  of  the  island,  excepting  only  the  portion  of  the 
coast  where  the  late  treaty  of  peace  entitled  French 
as  well  as  English  subjects  to  fish,  and  where,  it 
was  asserted,  a ship-fishery  only  would  be  of  most 
advantage  for  all  concerned.*  This  concession 
proceeded,  we  suppose,  from  the  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry. The  next  year,  however,  we  find  an  oppo- 
site policy  recommended,  probably  by  the  new 
board  of  trade  under  their  successors.  The  lords 
of  trade,  it  is  stated,  now  represented  “ that  a state 
of  inheritance,  unrestrained  by  any  form  or  consti- 
tutions of  civil  government,  had  operated  to  the 
total  subversion  of  that  policy  upon  which  the  fish- 
eries dependent  upon  that  island  were  originally 
established,  and  defeated  the  great  national  advan- 
tages of  the  statute  of  10  and  11  Will.  III.,  prin- 
cipally by  setting  up  exclusive  claims  to  all  the 
places  on  the  shore  which  are  useful  for  curing 
the  fish ; and  such  claims  of  property,  if  they  arc 
permitted,  arc  alone  sufficient  to  banish  from  the 
coast  the  ship-fishing,  which  Commodore  Palliser 
conceives  to  he  the  only  species  of  the  fishery  at- 
tended with  the  great  national  advantage  of  breed- 
ing a hardy  race  of  seamen,  capable  of  manning 
the  navy  in  cases  of  emergency. ”t  In  the  season 
of  1765,  according  to  a statement  drawn  up  by 
Palliser,  there  had  arrived  at  Newfoundland  177 
British  fishing  ships,  of  the  total  burthen  of  17,268 
tons,  and  Carrying  2521  men  and  5397  passen- 
gers, who  cured  130,8-10  quintals  of  cod,  valued  at 
from  1 Or  to  I7f.  per  quintal,  and  made  584]  tons 
of  train-oil,  valued  at  from  15/.  to  18/.  per  ton; 
1 16  British  sack  (or  trading)  ships,  of  the  bur- 
then of  14,353  tons,  carrying  1252  men,  who  did 
not  engage  in  the  fishing,  but  brought  salt,  or  only 
ballast,  and  purchased  their  fish  ; and  104  British 
American  vessels,  measuring  6927  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 666  melt.  There  had  been  made  by  the  bye-boat 
men  85,096  quintals  of  cod,  and  4811  tons  of  train- 
oil  ; and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  310,576 
quintals  of  cod,  and  13171  tons  of  oil.  Palliser, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a zealous  advocate  for 
having  the  fishery  carried  on  altogether  by  ships 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  settlers  on  the  island 
and  others  who  fished  only  in  boats  wholly 
driven  out  of  it,  gave  a very  had  account  of  the 
latter.  The  number  of  inhabitants  settled  upon 
Newfoundland  at  this  time  he  reckoned  to  be 
15,484,  “most  of  whom,”  he  stated,  “were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  many  of  them  deserters  from 
the  strips,  w ho,  not  being  able  to  follow  any  em- 
ployment during  the  seven  months  in  which  there 
ia  no  fishing,  and  being  under  no  control  of  civil 
government,  used  to  spend  that  time  in  idleness, 
and  subsist  chiefly  by  robbery,  the  whole  of  the 
laud  cultivated  by  them  being  only  1262  acres,” 
It  appears,  however,  from  his  own  statement  as 

* MacpUcrson,  Ana*U,  LLL  p.  423.  f Id.  p.  433, 
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just  given,  that  about  three- fourths  of  the  entire 
trade  was  at  present  actually  in  the  hands  of  this 
class  of  persons.  The  total  exports  from  New- 
foundland in  1165  were  493,654  quintals  of  cod; 
1172  tierces  of  salmon,  worth  from  40s.  to  45s. 
each  ; seal-oil  made  the  preceding  year,  and  w hale- 
bone obtained  from  the  Indians,  to  the  value  of 
5109/. ; and  furs  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  that 
of  980 1.  Since  the  pence  the  government  of  New- 
foundland also  comprehended  the  coast  of  Labrador 
from  the  river  St.  John  to  Hudson’s  Straits,  to- 
gether with  Anticosti.  Madclaine,  and  the  other 
islands  on  that  coast ; am!  Palliser  states  that  the 
Labrador  fishery  employed  117  ships  and  schooners 
from  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  New  England, 
carrjing  l5G3  men,  who  between  the  14th  of  May 
and  the  10th  of  July  killed  104  whales,  each  of 
the  average  value  of  478/.,  and  yielding  on  an 
average  l it)  barrels  of  oil  and  2000  lbs.  of  bone; 
while  the  winter  seal-fishery  on  the  same  coast 
employed  107  men,  who  made  500  tons  of  oil,  be- 
sides procuring  a considerable  quantity  of  furs 
from  the  Esquimaux.  The  annual  value  of  the 
seal,  cod,  salmon,  and  furs  obtained  from  that  part 
of  the  coast  is  estimated  at  1 00,000/. ; the  trade 
being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Ame- 
ricans, and  the  greatest  part  of'  its  produce  being 
disposed  of  to  the  French.  The  French  fishery- 
carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  em- 
ployed at  this  time  117  ships,  measuring  18,495 
tons,  and  carrying  7862  men,  who  made  292,790 
quintals  of  cod  and  2929  hogsheads  of  oil.  And, 
in  addition,  it  was  estimated  .that  in  the  French 
fishery  on  the  banks  were  employed  1 30  ships,  of 
the  burthen  of  16,000  tons,  and  carrying  3900 
men,  who  made  130,000  quintals  of  cod  and  2600 
hogsheads  of  oil ; in  that  at  St,  Pierre,  20  ships, 
weighing  2600  tons,  and  carrying  1200  men,  who 
made  24,000  quintals  of  cod  and  480  hogsheads 
of  oil ; while  belonging  to  St.  Pierre  and  Mique- 
lon, and  employed  on  the  banks  and  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  were  50  ships,  of  the  burthen  of 
2500  tons,  and  carrying  750  men,  who  made 
30,000  quintals  of  cod,  and  600  hogsheads  of  oil. 
There  were  also  belonging  to  those  islands  120 
boats,  carrying  600  men,  who  made  12,000  quin- 
tals of  cud  and  240  hogsheads  of  oil.  The  fishery 
was  protected  by  two  French  frigates,  whose  crews 
amounted  to  400  men  ; and  the  trade  attracted  20 
vessels  from  the  French  West  Indies,  weighing  in 
all  1200  tons,  and  carrying  240  men. 

In  1767  the  entire  number  of  British  vessels 
employed  in  the  fishery  had  increased  to  258,  mea- 
suring 23,419  tons,  and  carrying  3946  seamen, 
besides  7070  passengers  : of  these  vessels  27  fished 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  season  there  were 
brought  to  the  country,  in  115  American  vessels, 
cargoes  of  rum,  molasses,  bread,  flour,  &c.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  including  the  price  of  some  of 
the  vessels  that  were  also  purchased,  are  calculated 
to  have  amounted  to  100,000/.,  which  was  paid 
mostly,  not  in  fish,  but  in  bills  of  exchange. 
About  300  vessels,  measuring  on  an  average  about 
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60  tons,  and  carrying  13  men  each,  were  besides 
employed  by  the  Americans  in  the  whale  fishery 
about  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; and  about  300  more, 
averaging  60  tons  in  burthen,  and  carrying  10  men 
each,  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador.  The  next  year,  1768, 
the  number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery, 
and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured,  and  of  oil  manu- 
factured, were  still  greuter ; and  the  increase  con- 
tinued to  be  progressive  for  the  three  following 
years,  in  the  last  of  which,  1771,  the  British  fish- 
ing vessels  were  369  in  number,  weighing  21,954 
tons,  and  carrying  11,976  men.  After  this  there 
was  a slight  decline  in  the  trade ; but  still  in  1774, 
the  last  year  of  which  we  have  any  account  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  number  of  British 
vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  was  254,  carrying 
7836  men,  and  said  to  weigh  22,182  tons — an 
amount  of  tonnage,  however,  which  seems  suspi- 
ciously high,  considering  the  diminished  number 
both  of  the  ships  and  of  their  crews.  Yet  the 
British  trading  vessels  which  resorted  to  New- 
foundland this  season  are  stated  to  have  been  no 
fewer  than  149,  measuring  15,179  tons,  which 
was  a larger  amount  of  shipping  of  this  description 
titan  had  been  attracted  thither  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  American  vessels  that  arrived  this  year 
were  also  more  numerous  than  they  ever  had  been 
before,  being  175 ; and  there  were  employed  in 
the  fishery  518  bye-boats,  and  no  fewer  than  1446 
boats  belonging  to  persons  resident  on  the  island. 
The  quantities  of  fish  taken  this  season  were,  by 
the  British  vessels  237,640  quintals,  by  the  bye- 
boats  145,800,  and  by  the  boats  of  the  inhabitants 
312,426  ; 2962  tons  of  oil  were  manufactured; 
and  there  were  besides  exported  3501  tierces  of 
salmon,  which  was  much  more  than  an  average 
quantity,  and  18,670/.  worth  of  skins  and  teeth  of 
sea-cows,  and  oil  of  sea-cows  and  seals.  We  may 
see  from  this  account  that  Palliscr  had  not  been 
able  to  carry  his  plan  of  putting  down  the  boat- 
fishing into  effect.  The  French  fishery  appears  to 
have  reached  its  zenith  in  1770,  in  which  year  it 
employed  12,855  men  in  437  vessels,  measuring 
45,54 i tons,  and  1470  boats,  and  produced  435,340 
quintals  of  fish,  and  3511  hogsheads  of  oil.  But 
even  in  1774,  although  the  ships  were  reduced  to 
273,  and  their  entire  burthen  to  31,530  tons,  the 
boats  were  1614  in  number,  and  there  were  in  all 
15,137  men  employed  in  the  fishery,  which  still 
yielded  368,215  quintals  of  cod  and  3377  hogs- 
heads of  oil. 

The  state  of  our  trade  with  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  tourards  the  commencement  of 
the  present  period  may  be  collected  from  a set  of 
reports  which  were  obtained  from  our  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  year  1765.  We  will  abstract  the  most 
important  particulars  therein  stated,  adding  under 
each  head  any  material  facts  that  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  down  the  account  to  the  close  of  the  inter- 
val of  peace. 

The  country  of  our  commerce  with  which  the 
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most  minute  account  is  given  is  Holland.  The 
number  of  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
British  America  that  arrived  in  the  pirts  of  Rot- 
terdam, Dort,  and  Schiedam,  was,  in  the  year  1761, 
1372;  in  1762,  893  ; in  1763.  847  ; and  in  1764, 
881 ; all  British  property,  except  46,  which  l)e- 
longed  to  Dutch  owners.  Not  many  years  before 
this  time  from  800  to  1000  vessels  annually  used 
to  come  from  England  to  Holland  with  com  : now 
only  a small  quantity  of  malt  was  brought  from 
Yarmouth,  Wells  (in  Norfolk),  and  Burnham. 
Yet,  in  1764,  200  cargoes  arrived  at  Rotterdam, 
and  30  at  Schiedam.  The  Dutch  now  obtained 
their  supplies  of  com  from  the  East  Country,  and 
particularly  from  Poland,  where  the  price  was 
much  lower  than  in  England.  Woollen  goods  to 
the  value  of  above  350,000/.  a-year  (of  which  a 
third  was  supposed  to  find  its  way  to  Germany) 
were  brought  to  Rotterdam  from  Norfolk,  York- 
shire, and  liondon ; besides  from  50,000/.  to 
70,000/.  worth  of  woollen  stockings  frofn  Aber- 
deen, and  10,000/.  worth  of  coarse  woollen  serges 
from  the  county  of  Ayr.*  Owing  to  the  decrease 
of  turf  in  Holland,  the  importation  of  English  coal 
was  increasing;  in  1764,  17,110  chaldrons  were 
brought  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  all  in  English 
ships,  besides  four  or  five  cargoes  from  Milford, 
and  about  5000/.  worth  from  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
From  8000  to  10,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
annually  received  from  Glasgow,  about  as  many 
from  Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and 
about  5000  from  London.  From  Cowes  there 
were  brought  every  year  from  12,000  to  15,000 
barrels  of  rice.  About  1000  tons  of  lead,  worth 
14/.  or  15/.  a ton,  were  brought  from  Newcastle, 
Stockton,  Hull,  and  Chester ; and  from  1500  to 
2000  tons  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  importa- 
tion of  pickled  salmon  from  Scotland  had  declined, 
but  it  still  amounted  to  from  2000  to  3000  barrels 
a-year,  worth  5000/.  or  6000/.  The  importation 
of  red  herrings  had  also  fallen,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
and  higher  price  of  the  fish,  from  12,000  or 
14,000  barrels  to  3000  or  4000.  From  Ireland, 
in  1764,  were  brought  26,612  casks  of  butter, 
weighing  on  an  average  150  lbs.,  and  of  the  value 
of  38.f.  each  ; 474  hogsheads  of  tallow*,  weighing 
1300  lbs.  each;  445  casks  of  lard,  of  150  lbs. 
each,  besides  some  feathers,  kelp,  pork,  hides,  and 
ox-bones.  From  10,000  to  14,000  barrels  of  Irish 
beef  used  to  be  imported  annually  in  time  of  war; 
but,  ns  the  article  in  time  of  peace  was  only  entcr- 
able  for  exportation,  the  quantity  was  now  reduced 
to  3000  ot  4000  barrels.  The  use  of  English 
hardware  was  daily  increasing;  and  so  was  'the 
consumption  of  our  felt  and  straw  hats,  woollen 
and  silk  stockings,  and  silk  stufi'a.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  wares  of  all  kinds  were  much  in  de- 
mand; English  printed  linens  and  calicoes  were 
the  common  summer  dress  in  Holland,  and  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  shop.  Staffordshire  earthen- 
ware, of  the  improved  manufacture  recently  intro- 

• Macpherson  doubt*  whether  the  verges  as  well  a*  the  » toe  kings 
did  not  come  from  Aberdeenshire.— AmnaU,  iii.  m. 
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duecd,  of  which  an  account  will  he  given  in  a sub- 
sequent page,  was  coming  into  request  both  in 
Holland  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  imported  waa  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
Bottles  used  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities ; 
but  the  demand  had  lately  been  reduced  by  the 
extensfon  of  the  home  manufacture  of  glass. 
Horses  were  frequently  brought  from  London. 
Sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  and  other  articles  of  our 
West  India  produce,  were  occasionally  imported, 
and  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  Finally,  from 
1000  to  1500  tons  of  Honduras  logwood  used  to 
be  annually  brought  from  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Rhode  Island  ; and  from  500  to  1000  tons  of  other 
dyeing  woods  from  our  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  The  principal  exports  from  Holland  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  following 
about  2400  casks  of  madder,  of  the  value  of  about 
25/.  per  cask  ; about  1 ,200,000  stones  of  (lax  (6 
lbs.  each),  averaging  2*.  6d.  per  stone ; fully 

17.000  hogsheads  of  flax-seed,  at  about  50*.  per 
hogshead ; some  mill-stones,  tarras,  clinkers,  and 
rushes  for  matting  chairs;  a very  large  quantity  of 
spice;  some  fine  Juliers  thread,  Dutch  tapes, 
sail-cloth,  and  linen,  the  demand  for  which  articles 
was  daily  increasing ; gold  and  silver,  mostly  for 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  a 
great  quantity  of  gin,  although  the  smuggling  trude 
in  that  spirit  and  in  brandy,  which  formerly  used 
to  be  very  extensive,  was  now  almost  at  an  end. 

At  Hamburg  there  arrived  160  British  ships  in 
1760  ; 220  in  1761 ; 240  in  1762 ; and  209  in 
1763.  In  1764  the  number  of  British  vessels  was 
267,  while  that  of  the  Hamburghers  was  157  (56 
of  them  from  British  ports),  and  that  of  all  others 
386  (including  36  from  British  ports).  In  1765 
the  British  vessels  were  252,  the  Hamburghers  142 
(including  41  from  British  ports),  and  those  of  all 
other  nations  377  (of  which  33  were  from  British 
ports).  According  to  the  account  of  the  members 
of  the  British  factory  at  Hamburg,  ever  since  the 
trade  was  laid  open  at  the  Revolution  of  1688  it 
had  been  declining  and  getting  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners ; and,  although  during  the  late  war  the 
place,  as  a neutral  emporium,  had  flourished  by 
the  consignments  from  England,  and  still  more  by 
those  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,  inso- 
much that  France  used  then  to  be  supplied  with 
sugar  from  Hamburg,  yet  now  from  50,000  to 

60.000  hogsheads  of  French  sugars  were  annually 
carried  thither,  and  the  English  sugars  were 
already  driven  out  of  the  trade.  But,  according  to 
the  consul’s  report,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  British  ships  in  1765  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  Hamburg  sugar-refiners  having  overstocked 
themselves  with  sugars  in  the  preceding  year ; the 
French  imports  of  that  article  being  also  lower 
this  year  than  the  last,  although  the  import  of 
wines  from  Bordeaux  was  higher.  In  1768  the 
value  of  the  imports  to  Hamburg  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,169,170/.;  and  of  those  from 
France  993,318/.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
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arrived  from  the  British  dominions  in  that  year 
was  254.*  In  1769  the  value  of  the  British 
imports  was  949,074/. ; thnt  of  the  French 
1,208,461/ ; but  of  the  vessels  that  arrived  in  the 
port,  195  were  British,  and  not  one  French.  In 
1700  the  British  imports  amounted  to  1,020,251/. ; 
the  French  to  9*15,467/.;  of  the  arrivals,  182  were 
of  British  ships,  and  again  not  one  of  French.  It 
is  stated,  too,  that,  although  the  number  of  vessels 
w as  somewhat  less  than  the  preceding  year,  they 
were  of  greater  burthen ; there  being  aumngBt 
those  of  largest  size,  and  containing  the  most  va- 
luable cargoes,  five  more  from  Liverpool,  and  ten 
more  from  Glasgow*,  than  in  1769.t  In  1775  the 
British  imports  were  estimated  at  1,030,316/. ; the 
French  at  1,270,627/.;  and  of  268  arrivals,  262 
were  of  British  ships,  and  242  in  all  from  British 
ports. 4.  In  1776  the  value  of  the  British  imports 
was  974,442/.;  that  of  the  French  1,099,559/.; 
and  the  British  ships  were  184,  the  French  10. 
To  Bremen  this  year  the  British  imports  amounted 
to  178,476/.;  tlic  French  to  307,580/.  Macpher- 
son  observes,  however,  that,  although  the  French 
trade  thus  continued  to  have  the  ascendency  in 
these  two  cities,  the  latter  of  which  belonged  in 
sovereignty  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  with 
respect  to  Hamburg,  the  freights,  if  not  included 
in  the  estimate  of  cargoes,  must  have  turned  the 
scale  greatly  in  favour  of  this  country. 

With  Flanders  our  trade  is  stated  to  havfr,  on 
the  whole,  made  great  progress  during  the  quarter 
of  a century  previous  to  the  year  1 765 ; although 
the  high  duties  imposed  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  of  late  considerably  diminished  the  im- 
portation of  British  woollens,  earthenware,  paper- 
hangings,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons.  Our 
woollens  had  also  been  prohibited  to  be  carried 
through  the  country,  as  formerly,  to  France  and 
Germany.  Our  trade  with  Denmark  is  described 
as  having  been  almost  annihilated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

Our  most  important  trade  to  the  south  of  Europe 
used  to  be  with  Portugal,  bound  as  the  two  coun- 
tries were  to  one  another  by  the  stipulations  of  the 
famous  Methuen  treaty. § But  great  complaints 
are  made  in  1765,  by  the  British  consul  and 
merchants  at  Lisbon,  of  the  obstructions  and  op- 
pressions under  which  their  commerce  then  la- 
boured. The  iuqiort  into  Portugal  of  British 
woollens,  it  is  affirmed,  had  fallen  off  to  about 
half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  before,  in  consequence 
partly  of  the  competition  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
manufacturers,  partly  of  new  duties  (which,  how- 
ever, one  would  suppose,  must  have  borne  as  hard 
upon  the  French  and  Dutch  as  upon  the  British 
trade).  The  importation  of  fine  hats  from  Eng- 
land had  been  reduced  to  about  a tenth  of  its  for- 

• Maerhenoo,  iii.  4S5.  The  account  would  make  the  number  of 
vessels  that  wete  British  proj>erty  to  lie  only  60;  but  there  is  r\i- 
dently  a misprint  where  it  is  vtatrd  that  of  the  254  from  the 

British  donnuiou*  only  SCO  wens  liatuli.  The  Stu  should  probably  bo 

200  or  *20. 

t Mat  phrrson.  iii.  SOT. 

t Id.,  582. 

i See  I’ict.  IHst.  of  Eng.,  it.  7CC. 
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mcr  amount,  the  Portuguese  now  obtaining  part  of 
their  beaveTs  from  France,  and  manufacturing 
most  of  the  rest  at  home.  Even  the  importation 
of  cod-fish  from  Newcastle  had  decreased  from 
80,000  to  60,000  quintals,  which  were  annually 
brought  in  about  thirty  vessels.  The  decrease  is 
ascribed  44  partly  to  the  advanced  price  of  fish  at 
Newfoundland  and  New  England,  partly  to  addi- 
tional duties  imposed  at  Lisbon,  and  partly  to  the 
acts  of  the  Lisbon  Company  of  Fishmongers.” 
The  rise  of  a home  manufacture,  and  large  im- 
portations from  France  and  Italy,  had  also  greatly 
reduced  the  demand  for  English  silks,  after  it  had 
reached  a considerable  height ; and  as  many  silk 
stockings  were  now  brought  from  France  as  from 
this  country.  The  use  of  British  printed  linens, 
which  was  formerly  general  among  the  Portuguese, 
had  of  late  been  almost  put  an  end  to  by  some  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  their  custom-house  officers. 
Portugal  being  dependent  for  half  its  consumption 
of  corn  upon  other  countries,  some  was  still  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America,  ns  well  as  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Holland,  Dnntzic,  Spain,  nnd  France ; but  the 
importers  complained  loudly  of  being  prohibited 
from  carrying  it  elsewhere,  if  the  market  should 
happen  to  he  glutted  when  they  arrived  in  a Por- 
tuguese harbour.  The  lute  parliamentary  restric- 
tions on  the  commerce  of  the  American  colonies 
had  greatly  diminished  a very  profitable  trade 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  with 
Portugal.  In  short,  the  importation  of  butter, 
beef,  anil  pork  from  Ireland  was  now'  almost  the 
only  branch  of  our  trade,  according  to  this  rrpre-  , 
actuation,  that  continued  to  he  carried  on  to  the  i 
same  extent  as  formerly,  these  being  commodities 
which  could  not  he  obtained  from  any  other  coun- 
try. “ Al»out  twenty  years  before  this  time,”  con- 
tinues the  account,  “ there  used  to  arrive  in  Lisbon 
six  or  seven  hundred  English  vessels  annually,  they 
being  then  in  u great  measure  the  carriers  of  the 
trade  of  Lisbon  in  the  Mediterranean.  But,  the 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  being  generally 
larger  than  the  English,  and  the  port-dues  (of  late 
monstrously  advanced)  being  so  contrived  as  to 
fall  heaviest  on  the  smallest  vessels,  the  English 
carrying-trnde  was  so  much  discouraged  by  these 
circumstances  and  other  oppressive  measures,  that 
scarcely  four  hundred  vessels  in  n year  now  en- 
tered the  port.”  Other  complaints  follow  of  the 
injuries  sustained  from  monopolies  and  arbitrary 
customs  and  modes  of  procedure ; and  in  con- 
clusion it  is  asserted  that  “ the  infringement  of 
privileges  due  by  treaty,  the  increase  of  duties,  the 
decrease  of  the  consumption  of  British  goods  by 
means  of  sumptuary  law  s,  and  the  uncertainty  (or 
rather  partiality)  and  delay  which  all  must  en- 
couutcr  who  attempt  to  recover  their  property  by 
law  in  Portugal,  altogether  constituted  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  hardships,  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  British  merchants  to  continue  their  trade  in 
Portugal  unless  they  could  obtain  redress  of  their 
grievances.”  A good  many  of  the  matters  thus 
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complained  of,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  be- 
longed to  that  extensive  class  of  human  evils  which 
laws  do  not  make  and  cannot  cure  ; but  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  in  Portugal  did  not  for  some  time 
cease  to  press  their  claims,  and  to  represent  them- 
selves os  a very  ill-used  body  of  persons.  In 
1767  we  find  them  agnin  complaining  ift  still 
stronger  terms  than  before  of  injurious  monopolies, 
regulations  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  nnd 
treatment  of  a generally  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
character.  “ Notwithstanding  the  preference  stipu- 
lated for  the  English  woollen  manufactures  by  the 
treaty  of  1103,”  we  are  informed,  “ the  consump- 
tion of  them  was  prohibited  by  new  sumptuary 
laws;  but  the  British  merchants  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  those  law  s dispensed  with  in  favour  of 
Kreneh  cloths  without  any  difficulty.  The  court  of 
Portugal,  as  if  desirous  of  mining  the  British  trade, 
cramped  it  with  new  duties  upon  goods  and  ships, 
and  many  new  oppressive  regulations  and  delays. 
The  British  merchants  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  recover  their  debts  in  the  Portuguese  courts  of 
justice  ; they  were,  moreover,  compelled  to  take  in 
payment  actions  (or  shares)  of  the  very  companies 
which  had  l>een  set  up  w'ith  a view  to  destroy  their 
trade,  which  shares  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
even  the  companies  themselves,  refused  to  take  in 
payments.  The  property  of  the  British  merchants 
was  frequently  seized  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  even  for  convents  of  monks  supported  by  the 
king,  and  the  payment  delayed  for  many  years,  or 
totally  withheld.  The  violences  were  committed 
not  only  in  the  pressure  of  war,  but  also  during  the 
tranquillity  of  peace.”*  At  this  time  the  value  of 
the  entire  imports  into  Portugal  from  Britain  and 
the  British  dominions  was  estimated  to  he  as  fol- 
lows:— woollen,  linen,  and  other  manufactures 
from  Britain,  rice  from  America,  and  camlets  from 
Ireland,  595,0001. ; fish  from  Newfoundland, 
48,000/. ; butter  and  beef  from  Ireland,  40,000/. ; 
staves  from  America,  coals,  &c.,  8000/. ; manu- 
factures and  provisions  to  Madeira  and  the  other 
islands,  44,000/. ; in  all,  735,000/.  And  the  ex- 
ports to  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  were : — 
Oporto  wine,  22,000  pipes,  valued  at  220,000/. ; 
7000  pipes  of  Lisbon  wine,  63,000/.;  12,000 
pipes  of  wine  from  Madeira  and  the  other  islands, 
240,000/. ; 50,000  chests  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
75,000/. ; 40,000  moys  of  salt,  24,000/. ; and  oil, 
morocco  leather,  cacao,  Brazil  wood,  drugs,  Ac., 
to  the  value  of  8000/.  So  that,  by  this  showing, 
the  annual  balance  to  be  discharged  bv  Portugal  in 
gold  and  silver,  or  what  was  called  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Britain,  was  only  105,000/.,  instead  of 
about  2,000,000/.  sterling,  w'hich  was  popularly 
supposed  to  he  its  amount.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  of  the  imports  from  Britain 
into  Portugal  is  somewhat  understated  in  this  expo- 
sition. It  is  observed  also  that  the  estimate  does 
not  comprehend  the  trade  to  the  port  of  Faro,  in 
Algarva,  where  the  exports  and  imports  arc  stated 
to  have  been  of  nearly  equal  value ; nor  does  it  in- 
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dude  either  the  diamonds  brought  from  Portugal 
to  this  country,  or  the  sugars  imported  thence  into 
Ireland,  or  the  corn  exported  from  Ireland  to  Por- 
tugal.* But,  on  the  whole,  our  Portuguese  trade 
appears  to  have  gone  on  declining  from  this  date  ; 
in  mo  it  is  remarked  that  for  some  years  post 
the  oppression  of  the  British  merchants  seemed  to 
have  formed  a part  of  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
government  ;t  and  under  date  of  1774  we  are  told 
that  the  trade,  “ usually  so  highly  extolled,  was 
now  sunk  down  to  lesa  than  half  of  what  it  used  to 
be  formerly.”! 

The  importation  of  British  goods  to  Spain,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  stated  in  1765  to  have  in- 
creased considerably  at  St.  Lucnr  and  Seville  during 
the  preceding  fifteen  years.  At  Barcelona,  how- 
ever, the  consul  and  merchants  complained  of 
oppressive  laws  and  customs,  and  of  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  people  in  power.  - At 
Corunna  also  in  1768  the  consul  reported  “that 
since  the  last  war  no  British  merchants  had  settled 
there ; and  that  the  removal  of  the  English  packets 
from  that  place  had  thrown  such  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  remittances,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  was  now  mostly  supplied  with  French 
manufactures,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  natives, 
who  all  prefer  English  goods.”  In  the  first  six 
months  of  that  year  only  seven  British  vessels  had 
arrived  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Asturias, 
most  of  which  had  only  landed  small  'parcels  of 
goods  there.  In  the  same  time  eleven  French  and 
five  Dutch  vessels  had  delivered  their  full  cargoes. 
The  British  vessels  that  arrived  in  that  district 
were  usually  about  fourteen  in  the  year  from  New- 
foundland with  cod,  three  or  four  with  salted  pro- 
visions from  Ireland,  and  a few  with  corn,  coals, 
&c.,  from  various  ports  in  England  or  America. 
“ The  British  consul  and  merchants  at  Cadiz,”  it 
is  added,  “ complained  of  the  hardships  put  upon 
them  by  several  infringements  of  the  treaties,  and 
particularly  by  the  postura,  an  order  of  the  magis- 
trates for  fixing  the  prices  of  provisions,  whereby 
they  apprehended  the  trade  from  Ireland  and 
New  foundland  to  that  port  must  be  ruined.  They 
and  the  consul  at  St.  Lucar  also  complained  of  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all 
printed  and  painted  cloths  and  handkerchiefs,  the 
demand  for  which  in  the  Spanish  colonies  used  to 
be  very  considerable.  They  also  complained  of 
the  exactions  of  the  health  office,  of  the  indignities 
put  upon  the  commanders  of  their  ships,  the  par- 
tiality shown  to  the  French,  and  the  arbitrary 
powft-  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  Cadiz, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  treaties,  and  had  not 
even  any  instructions  to  regard  them.”§  In  De- 
cember, 1771,  the  King  of  Spain,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  certain  native  manufactures  re- 
cently set  up,  issued  an  ordinance  altogether  pro- 
hibiting the  importation,  and  even  for  a time  the 
use,  of  cotton  velvets  and  all  other  stuffs  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  cotton — a measure  which  is 
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stated  to  have  proved  very  seriously  injurious  to 
the  British  trade.* 

In  Italy,  too,  if  we  may  believe  these  reports  of 
the  consuls,  the  British  trade  was  rather  upon  the 
decline  in  1765.  From  Leghorn  it  was  stated  that 
the  Danes  and  the  French  were  hurting  us  in  the 
fish  trade  ; that  the  French  were  getting  the  better 
of  us  in  the  woollen  manufactures ; and  that  im- 
portations from  some  mines  lately  opened  in  Spain 
were  lessening  the  consumption  of  our  lead.  From 
Messina,  again,  it  was  reported  that  the  British 
trade  in  Sicily  was  about  one-third  less  than  for- 
merly, the  decay  being  attributable  chiefly  to  the 
general  poverty  of  the  people,  “ occasioned  by  the 
oppression  of  the  barons,  and  the  defective  admi- 
nistration of  justice ; the  object  of  the  government 
being  the  immediate  increase  of  the  revenue,  with- 
out any  regard  to  future  consequences.”  “ There 
were  still,  however,”  it  is  added,  “ more  English 
wuollen  goods  than  Dutch  or  French  consumed  in 
Sicily,  our  returns  being  chiefly  in  raw  and  thrown 
silks  shipped  for  England,  and  corn  shipped  for 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  freights  of  which  were 
considerable.” 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  Turkey  Company 
settled  at  Constantinople  and  the  ports  in  the  Le- 
vant complained  that  the  sales  of  British  woollens 
had  so  greatly  declined  in  those  parts,  that,  whereas 
they  used  formerly  to  be  to  the  French  sales  os 
three  to  one,  the  latter  now  exceeded  them  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  this  reversal  of  the  old  re- 
lation of  the  two  trades  was  to  be  assigned  in  part, 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  increase  of  the  French  im- 
portations us  well  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  British. 
Our  exports  to  the  Levant  are  stated  to  have  at 
this  time  consisted  almost  entirely  of  woollens ; the 
returns  being  chiefly  in  raw  silk  and  moliair. 

The  political  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany underwent  a great  change  during  the  present 
period,  and  their  commerce  also,  affected  both  by 
that  and  other  circumstances,  experienced  some 
considerable  fluctuations.  The  origin  of  the  mili- 
tary power  and  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  com- 
pany in  India  may  be  dated  from  the  famous  victory 
of  Plassy,  gained  by  Clive  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1757.  Followed  as  was  that  great  blow  struck  at 
the  ancient  Mahometan  rule  of  the  country  by  the 
all  but  annihilation  of  the  French  interest  through 
the  successes  that  preceded  the  peace  of  1763,  it 
left  the  field  clear  for  the  bold  and  skilful  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
English  empire.  Mohamed  Cossim  Ali  Khan, 
set  upas  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Babur,  and  Orissa, 
in  room  of  his  father-in-law,  Mecr  J artier,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1760,  immediately  ceded  to  the  company, 
to  whom  he  owed  hia  elevation,  the  districts  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chitagong.  A fur- 
ther acquisition  of  political  influence  was  made  in 
February,  1765,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mecr 
Jafficr,  who  had  been  restored  in  1763,  the  com- 
pany secured  the  succession  for  his  natural  son, 
Nujum-Dowlah,  and  bound  him  to  receive  a resi- 
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dent  from  Calcutta,  to  put  the  chief  management 
of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a person  recom- 
mended by  the  president  and  council  there,  and 
never  to  permit  the  French  Company  to  erect  any 
fortifications  within  his  dominions.  But  the 
greatest  acquisition  of  all  was  that  which  followed 
in  August  of  this  same  year,  when,  in  return  for 
putting  him  in  possession  of  the  provinces  ofCorah 
and  Allahabad,  und  ensuring  him  besides  a settled 
revenue  from  Bengal,  Buhar,  and  Orissa,  the  Great 
Mogul,  Shah  Aulum,  made  over  to  the  company 
the  dewannee,  or  right  of  collecting  for  their  own 
use  the  entire  revenues,  of  these  three  last-men- 
tioned provinces,  at  the  same  time  confirming  to 
them  the  absolute  property  of  all  the  districts 
already  ceded  to  them  by  the  subahdars.  So  high 
were  the  expectations  of  the  proprietors  raised  by 
these  events,  that  in  the  year  1766  they  at  once 
raised  the  dividend  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.,  many 
of  them  insisting  that  it  might  safely  be  made 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  some  even  talking  confi- 
dently of  fifty  per  cent,  as  the  probable  amount  of 
future  dividends.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  this 
crisis  that  the  practice  commenced  of  jobbing  in 
India  stock,  which  was  carried  so  far,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  its  market  price  had  risen  to 
263,  and  many  of  the  speculators  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  soon  be  up  to  900  or  1000.  In 
1767  a motion  was  earned,  against  the  directors,  at 
a general  court  for  raising  the  dividends  to  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent.  Here,  however,  parliament 
stepped  in,  and  three  acts  were  passed  : the  first 
requiring  all  public  companies  to  declare  their  divi- 
dends only  in  general  courts  held  at  least  five  months 
after  the  declaration  of  the  preceding  dividend ; 
the  second,  directing  that  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  particular  no  dividend  above  ten  per  cent, 
should  he  made  before  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment ; the  third,  assuming,  by  implication  at  least. 
Unit  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  late  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  company  was  in  the  crown,  and 
binding  the  company  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the 
sum  of  400, 000/.  per  annum  in  consideration  of 
the  revenues  from  their  possessions  in  India  being 
secured  to  them,  or  rather  left  in  their  hands,  for 
the  short  space  of  only  two  years.  These  measures 
repressed  at  its  commencement  a ferment  of  specu- 
lation and  delusion  which,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  might  have  rivalled  the  South  Sea  mania. 
At  the  same  time,  somewhat  to  relieve  the  com- 

fmny,  which  was  embarrassed  by  an  unusually 
arge  stock  of  tea  in  its  warehouses,  the  excise  duty 
of  a shilling  n pound  wits  abolished  in  regard  to 
all  black  teas  for  five  years,  and  a drawback  of  the 
whole  custom  duty  was  directed  to  be  allowed  on 
all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America;  the 
company  being,  however,  hound  to  indemnify  the 
revenue  for  any  loss  it  might  sustain  from  these 
reductions.  And  in  fact,  although  the  company’s 
sales  of  tea  were  nearly  doubled,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  in  the  long  run  to  make  good  a 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  to  the  amount  in  all  of 
686,390/.  In  1768  parliament  extended  the  pro- 
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hihition  against  a dividend  of  above  ten  per  cent, 
to  the  1st  of  February,  1769;  hut  the  following 
year  a new  act  was  passed  continuing  to  the  com- 
pany their  territorial  revenues  in  India  for  fire 
years  more  on  the  former  condition  of  an  annual 
payment  of  400,000/.  into  the  exchequer,  and 
authorising  them  to  increase  their  dividends  gra- 
dually to  twelve  and  a half  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany were  also  bound  during  the  five  years  to  ex- 
port British  merchandise  to  the  annual  amount  of 
380,837/.,  exclusive  of  military  and  naval  stores, 
that  being  the  average  amount  of  their  export  of 
such  goods  for  the  five  preceding  years.  Upon 
this  they  raised  their  dividend  in  1769  to  eleven 
per  cent.  ; in  1770  to  twelve  per  cent. ; and  in 
1771  to  the  highest  allowed  rate  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.  But  this  rate  was  only  maintained 
for  three  half  years.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
1772,  the  amount  of  debt  that  had  accumulated  so 
alarmed  them  that  they  not  only  suddenly  reduced 
the  dividend  to  the  old  rate  of  six  per  cent,  (by 
which,  in  conformity  with  a clause  in  the  act  of 
arliament,  they  released  themselves  from  the 
envy  annual  payment  to  government),  but  came  to 
the  resolution  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a loan. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  nffairs  of  India 
were  again  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  spring  of  1773;  when  the  inquiry  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  two  new  acts  for  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  company  both  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  by  which,  amonguther  things,  it  was  directed 
that  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  1000/.  of 
stock,  held  for  at  least  twelve  months,  should  give 
a right  to  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  proprietors  ; 
that  an  advance  of  1 ,400,000/.  of  the  public  money 
should  be  made  to  the  company  at  an  interest  of 
four  per  cent. ; and  that  till  that  loan  was  repaid 
the  company  should  be  restricted  from  making 
any  dividends  above  six  per  cent.  By  another  act 
passed  this  same  session,  the  company  was  autho- 
rised to  export  tea  to  the  American  colonies,  re- 
ceiving a drawback  of  the  whole  custom  duty 
on  the  commodity ; and  cargoes  were  accordingly 
dispntchcd  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Charlestown,  which  merely,  however,  served 
the  purpose  of  provoking  the  first  actual  blow  in 
the  contest  which,  in  its  issue,  separated  the  colo- 
nies from  the  empire ; for  it  was  one  of  these  in- 
auspicious cargoes  that  the  people  of  Boston,  on 
the  18th  of  December  in  this  year,  disposed  of  so 
summarily  by  unloading  it  into  the  sea.  Of  the 
rest,  not  a single  pound  was  sold  ; and  the  entire 
adventure  was  a dead  loss  to  the  company.  Mean- 
while, also,  an  increase  of  the  duty  upon  tea  at 
home  so  greatly  reduced  the  consumption,  or, 
more  probably,  encouraged  the  smuggling  trade, 
that  the  average  sales  for  the  five  years  beginning 
w ith  1773  were  only  5,559,007  lbs.,  instead  of 
8,075,794  lbs.,  which  had  been  the  uverage  of  the 
five  preceding  years. 

Yet  the  difficulties  in  which  the  company  had 
been  involved  had  certainly  not  been  produced  by 
their  trade,  which  on  the  whole  hud  been  iu  u 
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flourishing  and  improving  state.  The  source  of 
the  pecuniary  pressure  and  embarrassment  under 
■which  they  had  been  labouring  ever  since  their  ac- 
quisition of  the  territorial  revenues  of  Bengal  had 
been  undeniably  the  expenses  entailed  by  their 
new  character  and  position  as  a great  political 
power,  aggravated  by  the  extravagance,  profusion, 
and  rapacity  of  the  generality  of  their  servants  in 
India,  left  as  they  hud  been  in  that  distant  region  to 
exercise  almost  without  any  control  either  from 
law  or  public  opinion  the  supreme  command  over 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  which  they  had 
been  so  suddenly  elevated.  The  number  of  ships 
dispatched  by  the  company  in  the  year  1*162  was 
21  ; and  in  no  subsequent  year  down  to  1772  in- 
clusive was  the  number  so  small : it  was  28  in 
1763,  32  in  1768,  31  in  1770,  and  26  in  each  of 
the  two  following  years.  In  1773  and  1774  it 
was  only  15 ; but  it  rose  again  to  19  in  1775,  and 
to  23  in  1776.  The  value  of  the  entire  mer- 
chandise exported  by  the  company  was  520,719/. 
in  1760;  and  in  the  course  of  die  next  fifteen 
years  it  varied  from  471,499/.,  which  it  was  in 
1773,  to  653,000/.,  which  was  the  amount  it  reached 
in  1768.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  average 
amount,  more  especially  down  to  1770,  was  very 
much  greater  dian  it  had  ever  been  in  any  former 
period.  The  quantity  of  bullion  exported,  which 
in  1760  was  only  91,924/.,  hardly  a tenth  of  what 
it  had  been  nine  or  ten  years  before,  and  which  in 
1761  had  sunk  to  27,327/.,  was  in  1764  not  less 
than  369,831/. ; and,  although  in  1766  it  had  been 
only  955/.,  and  none  at  all  had  been  seut  out  in  1767, 
it  was  still  202,110/.  in  1771 ; but  for  three  of  the 
following  five  years  it  was  never  much  above 
10,000/.,  and  was  no  more  than  40,824/.  in  1772, 
and  no  more  than  109,422/.  in  1776.  This  great 
diminution  of  later  years  in  the  money  payments  of 
the  company  was,  in  the  prevalent  notion,  one  of 
the  chief  indications,  perhaps  the  chief  indication, 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  ; but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statement  of  actual  profits,  which  indeed  the 
manner  in  which  the  company’s  commercial  were 
mixed  up  with  their  political  transactions  now 
made  it  almost  impossible  satisfactorily  to  ascertain, 
the  most  distinct  register  of  the  extension  or  con- 
traction of  the  trade  will  be  found  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  exports  for  each  year,  including 
money  as  well  as  goods.  For  the  year  1760  the 
value  of  the  total  exports  w as  612,643/.;  after  which 
it  did  not  again  reach  the  same  amount  till  the 
year  1764,  when  it  was  879,856/.  For  four  of  the 
six  following  years  it  was  also  above  800,000/. ; 
but  in  1766  and  1767  it  fell  again  below' 600,000/. 
In  1771  it  was  still  708,950/.;  but  in  1772  it  was 
only  531,896/.,  and  in  1773  only  483,366/. ; nor 
did  it  again  reach  600,000/.  till  the  year  1776,  when 
it  was  668,888/.  Of  the  general  imports  of  the 
company  we  have  no  account  at  this  time  ; but  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  in  each  year  is  recorded 
from  the  year  1765.  In  that  year  its  amount  was 
5,473,186  lbs. ; and  that  was  also  about  the  average 
of  the  two  following  years.  But  in  the  five  years 
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from  176S  to  1772  it  averaged  above  8,000,000  lbs., 
having  in  1769  been  as  high  as  9,447,522  lbs.  In 
1773,  however,  it  fell  again  to  4,577,477  lbs. ; nor 
did  it  again  reach  so  high  as  7,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
next  six  years.  The  annual  produce  of  the  tea 
sales  at  this  time  was  usually  from  900,000/.  to 
1,200,000/.,  out  of  which  sum,  however,  the  com- 
pany had  to  pay  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise, 
amounting  on  an  average  to  700,000/.  a-year.  In 
the  five  prosperous  or  at  least  active  years  from 
1768  to  1772  inclusive,  the  returns  rose,  indeed, 
to  an  annual  average  of  1,371,730/.;  in  1770 
they  amounted  to  1,555,968/. ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1773  they  were  only  830,902/.,  and  in 
1776  only  777,011/. 

We  will  conclude  our  view  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  during  the  interval  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Seven  Years’  War  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  the  colonics  by  a short 
account  of  the  progress  of  our  shipping,  of  our 
general  exports  and  imports,  and  ot  our  customs 
revenue,  throughout  that  peace  of  fourteen  years' 
duration. 

In  1761  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  all 
the  ports  of  England  was  61 19,  and  their  reputed 
burthen  405,793  tons ; and  the  vessels  belonging 
to  Scotland  were  956,  measuring  51,523  tons.  In 
1763  the  English  shipping  had  increased  to  6571 
vessels,  of  496,093  tons;  the  Scotch  to  1062, 
of  59,862 ; making  7633  vessels,  and  555,955 
tons  in  all.  And  from  this  point  the  mercantile 
marine  of  both  countries  continued  to  grow,  with 
little  interruption,  till  in  1775  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  was  7549,  having  an  aggregate  burthen 
of 605,974  tons;  and  that  of  the  Scotch  1559, 
weighing 91,330  tons;  making  in  all 9108  vessels 
and  697,304  tons.  The  increase  therefore  during 
the  peace  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
about  20  per  ceui.  in  the  English  shipping,  and 
about  50  per  cent,  in  that  of  Scotland.  The  amount 
of  the  British  shipping  annually  cleared  outwards, 
which  in  1762  hud  been  543,444  tons,  increased 
from  631,724  tons  in  1763  to  901,016  tons  in 
1774  ; that  of  the  foreign  ships  cleared  outwards, 
which  in  1762  had  been  124,926  tons,  declined 
from  91,593  tons  in  1763  to  68,402  tons  in  1774. 
In  1775  the  quantity  of  British  shipping  cleared  out 
was  882,579  tons ; of  foreign  68,034,  making  a 
total  of  950,613  tons,  instead  of  723,317,  the  totul 
amount  for  1763.  The  increase  of  our  export 
trade  during  the  interval  of  peace,  therefore,  in  so  fur 
us  it  was  carried  on  by  means  of  our  own  shipping, 
had  not  been  much  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  offi- 
cial value  of  the  totul  exports  from  England,  which 
in  1762,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  w as  13,545,171/., 
and  in  1763  was  14,487,507/.,  in  1771  reached  the 
sum  of  17,161,147/.,  and  in  1775  was  still 
15,202,366/.  The  exports  from  Scotland,  which 
in  1762  were  valued  at  998,165/.,  and  in  1763  at 
1,091,436/,  continued  to  increase  till  in  1771  they 
attained  the  amount  of  1,857,734/.,  from  which 
however  they  had  declined  to  1,123,998/.  in  1775.* 

* la  cooMUeriog  the  e a porta  for  a aerie*  of  year*.  »c  may  tako 
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If  we  compare  the  year  1763,  the  first  of  the  peace, 
with  1774,  which  was  the  last  that  can  be  consi- 
dered not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  war,  the  entire  increase  of  our  export 
trade  during  this  period  of  tranquillity  would  thus 
appear*  to  have  been  only  ubout  nine  per  cent. 
Its  real  increase,  however,  was  probably  somewhat 
greater,  inasmuch  as  the  calculation  of  the  official 
values  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  improvement  in 
the  qualities  or  prices  of  commodities,  which  yet 
is  an  element  that  materially  enhances  the  profits 
of  the  trade.  The  augmentation  of  the  imports 
was,  according  to  the  official  tables,  considerably 
greater ; the  value  of  those  into  England  having 
risen  from  8,870,234/.  in  1762,  and  11,665,036/. 
in  1763, to  13,275,599/. in  1774, and  to  13,548,467/. 
in  1775;  and  that  of  those  into  Scotland,  which 
was  only  708,925/.  in  1762,  and  only  903,891/.  in 
1763,  having  become  1,202,276/.  in  1774,  and 
1,267,388/.  in  1775.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  British 
imports  for  1763  having  been  12,568,927/.,  and 
that  of  those  for  1774.  14,477,876/.,  the  increase 
from  the  one  year  to  the  other  was  about  sixteen 
per  cent.  Putting  the  exports  andim  ports  together, 
the  entire  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  between 
1763  and  1774  was,  according  lo  the  official  ac- 
counts, from  an  annual  amount  of  28,147,870/.  to 
one  of  31,766,363/.  In  this  actual  increase  of  the 
amount  of  our  trade,  however,  the  popular  theory 
perceived  only  a diminution  of  the  national  profits 
thence  arising,  inasmuch  as  the  so-called  balance 
in  our  favour,  or  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
had  at  the  same  time  fallen  from  3,010,016/.  to 
2,738,572/.  Indeed  the  favourable  balance  had 
in  1764  been  not  less  than  6,195,646/.,  and  in 
]775  it  was  reduced  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
to  1,510,508/.,  while  for  Scotland  it  was  actually 
converted  into  an  unfavourable  balance,  the  Scot- 
tish imports  that  year  having  been  1,267,388/.  and 
the  exports  only  1,123,998/.  We  may  add  to 
these  particulars  a notice  of  the  amount  of  customs 
annually  paid  into  the  exchequer,  derived  chiefly 
from  exports:* — it  was  1,853,691/.  in  1762; 

tlua(  with  u»  the  remark  of  Chalmers,  “ that,  when  one  year  fur- 
nishes a tm-at  exportation.  the  next  supplies  the  foreign  markets  with 
levs;  the  third  usually  sends  a cargo  superior  to  the  tlrrt;  and  tin* 
fourth  give*  often  a smaller  quantity  than  the  last,  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  is  seldom  below  the  level  of  the  first.”  " Thu 
striking  variation,"  Chalmers  add*.  “ arises  chiefly  from  the  irregu- 
larities of  uni  venal  demand  ; since  foreign  fair*  are  sometimes 
empty,  and  sometimes  full;  and  partly  from  the  ■peculations,  per- 
h»M  the  caprice,  of  trader*.  And  it  ha*  I ora  shown  from  the  moat 
*at Olfactory  proof*  tliat  (he  year  of  profound  peace  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  conclusion  of  a lengthened  war,  *1  w ay*  exhibit*  ft 
great  exportation,  brrau*e  every  racn-hsut  makes  haste  to  be  rich  ; 
thus  1«*H,  1714,174V,  1764,  17M,  and  1MM,  form  epoch*  of  great  re- 
lative traffic." — ttinuricnt  I'iett  of  (A*  Dimtttic  kamtmy  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  p.iiS4. 

**  • Those  duties  had  their  commencement  from  the  act  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  at  the  Restoration,  when  tlic  whole  custom* did 
not  much  exceed  4O0,fKM>i.  This  law,  which  imposed  Ave  per  cent, 
of  the  valuo.on  goods  exported  as  well  as  on  good*  imported,  on  domes- 
tic manufactures  n*  well  u on  foreign  merchandises, and  which  laid 
particular  taxes  on  our  own  woollens,  and  double  taxes  on  alt  good* 
when  lent  out  by  alien*,  was  surely  framed  by  uo  very  judicious 
plsn,  though  two  aod  a half  per  cent,  of  the  value  were  allowed  to 
be  drawn  back  on  goods  that,  having  been  imported,  should  be  again 
sent  out  in  a twelvemonth.  The  publication*  of  Mun,  of  Furtray, 
and  of  Child,  soon  after  the  Reparation,  diffused  more  acquaintance 
with  commercial  legislation.  The  alien  duties  on  the  export  of  na- 
tive commodities  and  domestic  manufactures  were  judiciously  re- 
pealed In  It'J.  The  taxes  on  the  exporiatiun  of  woollen*,  of  corn, 
meal,  and  bread  were  happily  removed  ta  17oo.  Yet  it  wa*  nut  till 
177?  that,  on  a systematic  consideration  of  the  burthens  which  ob- 
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2,249,604/.  in  1163;  2,642,129/.  in  1711; 
2,561,170/.  in  1114;  and  2,481,031/.  in  1715. 
Some  lew  alterations  of  the  rates,  however,  had,  as 
we  have  aeen,  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this  se- 
ries of  years.* 

An  arrangement  which  was  calculated  to  ope- 
rate favourably  both  upon  the  regular  commerce 
and  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  the  pur- 
chase by  parliament  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  from  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  1165.  In  an 
act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1725,  it  is  affirmed 
that  while  “ great  sums  of  money  arc  paid  out  of 
his  majesty's  duties  of  customs  on  account  of  de- 
bentures for  tobacco,  and  other  foreign  goods  and 
merchandises  shipped  for  exportation  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,”  it  had  been  “ found  by  experience  that  the 
greatest  part  of  such  tobacco,  and  such  other  foreign 
commodities,  arc  shipped  for  the  Isle  of  Man  with 
no  other  intent  than  fraudulently  to  reland  the  same 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  hy  which 
evil  practices  his  majesty’s  revenues  of  customs  are 
very  much  lessened,  ami  the  fair  traders  prejudiced 
and  discouraged  in  their  trade  ;”  and  in  order  to 
prevent  such  frauds  and  abuses  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  are  by  a subsequent  clause  autho- 
rised to  effect  the  absolute  purchase  for  his  majesty 
of  the  lordship  of  the  island  from  the  Earl  oi 
Derby,  to  whom  it  then  belonged.t  But  the  nego- 
tiation begun  at  this  time  was  not  carried  through, 
and  the  illicit  traffic  continued  to  flourish  unchecked. 
In  the  “Tour  through  Great  Britain,”  said  to  have 
been  originally  begun  by  Defoe  and  continued  by 
Richardson,  it  is  stated  in  a passage  evidently  writ- 
ten before  the  purchase  of  the  islsnd,  although  it 
stands  unaltered  in  the  edition  before  us  printed 
in  1778,  that  the  practice  had  been  in  existence 
for  little  more  than  half  a century,  but  that  it  had 
been  making  very  rapid  progress  all  that  time  : 
if  this  waa  written  by  Richardson,  aa  it  probably 
was,  a few  yeara  before  the  smuggling  was  put  sn 
end  to,  it  would  carry  back  its  commencement  to 
shout  the  beginning  of  the  century.  4 As  every- 
where else,  bo  in  this  island,”  continues  the  writer 
of  the  Tour,  “ it  has  been  attended  with  a nume- 
rous train  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  foreign  vessels  landing 
their  cargoes  here,  in  order  to  elude  the  laws  made 
for  the  benefit  of  British  commerce,  and  by  these 
means  immense  sums  have  been  drained  from 
these  kingdoms.  The  goods  thus  landed  are,  from 
the  convenient  position  of  the  isle,  exported  again 
in  prodigious  quantities  in  harks  and  boats  into 
Wales,  England,  and  Scotland,  to  the  almost  in- 
computable detriment  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
and  to  the  extreme  prejudice  also  of  the  fair  trader. 
But,  independent  of  these  injuries  to  their  fellow 
subjects,  it  seems  also  to  he  in  a fair  way  of  be- 

•tructed  trad*,  all  dalie*  on  the  export  of  British  manufacture*  were 
withdrawn,  except  on  ■ few  articles  which,  heist?  regarded  as  male- 
rials.  were  still  to  be  sent  to  rival  notion*  with  discouragements  . . . 
Hut  lit*  import*  were  (Usenet raged  then,  and  have  been  successive!) 
hurtbenrd  with  now  subsidies  and  additional  duties,’’— C’Au /at «t»’i 
HuwrieaJ  View,  p.  311. 

, • See  dale,  p.  J4J. 
t SUI.  IS  Geo.  c.  38. 
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coming  destructive  to  the  island  itself,  by  corrupt- 
ing the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divesting 
them  of  all  thoughts  of  honest  improvements.’’  It 
is  added  in  a note,  that,  in  a memorial  given  in  to 
the  treasury  many  years  ago  by  the  fair  traders  of 
Cumberland,  the  pecuniary  loss  thus  sustained  by 
the  public  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  400,000/. 
per  annum ; and  it  was  now  supposed  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  much  greater.  A short  time,  before  the 
purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  station  a number  of  ships  of 
war  and  cutters  around  the  coasts  of  the  island  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  and  the  legal  trade.* 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  whole  revenue 
drawn  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  did  not  average  quite 
7300/.  a year,  of  which  the  customs  paid  to  him  as 
sovereign  were  somewhat  above  6000/.  Govern- 
ment therefore  made  a good  bargain  when  it  ob- 
tained from  the  duke  the  relinquishment  of  his 
right  of  levying  these  customs,  and  also  of  all  his 
civil  patronage  in  the  island,  for  the  sum  of  70,000/.  f 
It  was  now  enacted  that  after  the  1st  of  June,  1765, 
the  revenue  officers  should  search  all  vessels  arriv- 
ing in  Man,  and  seize  all  goods  illegally  im- 
ported, in  the  same  manner  ns  in  Great  Britain ; 
that  no  foreign  spirits  should  be  carried  thither  but 
from  England  or  Scotland ; and  that  none  should 
he  brought  into  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  from 
thence. 1 At  the  same  time  another  law  was  made 
taking  away  all  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon 
goods  exported  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  a practice 
having,  it  seems,  grown  up  of  shipping  such  goods 
for  these  more  distant  islands  also,  and  afterwards 
relanditig  them  in  some  part  of  Great  Britain.§ 

The  principal  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
our  commerce  during  the  colonial  w ar  have  been 
so  well  collected  and  arranged,  chiefly  from  official 
sources,  and  in  some  instances  from  unpublished 
documents,  by  the  late  George  Chalmers,  who  held 
the  office  of  chief  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  present  an  abstract 
of  the  generally  able  and  valuable  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  “Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,”  which  goes  over  the  ground  from 
1775  to  1783.11 

On  the  average  of  the  years  1772,  1773,  and 
1774,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  three  last 
years  of  the  peace,  the  total  quantity  of  shipping 
cleared  outwards  from  Great  Britain  was  1)66,074 
tuns  (of  which  the  foreign  shipping  amounted  only 
to  66,443  tons)  ; and  during  the  same  space  the 
average  estimated  value  of  our  exports  was 
17,128,029/.  In  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war,  the  average  quantity  of  our 
shipping  cleared  outwards  fell  to  942,250  tons  (of 
which  81,665  were  foreign);  and  the  average 
value  of  our  exports  to  14,857,697/.  In  1778, 
when  the  French  joined  the  Americans,  the  quan- 

* Mucphcnon,  Anuh,  lii.’4ft5. 

f Mi*  pracc,  however,  afVrwwdiobUined  *u  edtlHiotul  great. 

i-Sut.  ft  Geo.  ltl.,c.  34. 

8Ut.  ft  Geo.  III.,  c.  43. 

Our  reference*  will  be  to  the  edition  of  18li.  In  preceding 
edition*  the  work  it  entitled  " An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative 
Strength  of  Great  Britain." 


tity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards  sunk  to  865,336 
tons  (of  which  93,186  were  foreign) ; and  the 
value  of  our  exports  was  only  12,253,995/.  The 
addition,  however,  of  Spain  to  the  number  of  our 
enemies  in  the  following  year  docs  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  very  serious  effect  on  our  trade,  or 
what  effect  it  had  may  have  been  counteracted  by 
other  causes;  for  in  1779,  although  the  quantity 
of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was  reduced  to 
792,003  tons  (of  which  149,040  were  foreign),  the 
estimated  value  of  our  exports  rose  to  13,189,325/. ; 
and  in  1780  the  quantity  of  shipping  rose  to 
885,397  tons  (including  154,11 1 foreign),  although 
the  value  of  the  exports  declined  to  12,648,616/. 
Finally,  in  1781,  when  the  Dutch  had  sjruck  in,  the 
shipping  cleared  outw  ards  came  to  be  only  778,994 
tons  (including  170,775  foreign),  and  the  value  of 
the  exports  only  11,342,296/.  But  this  was  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  w hich  our  trade  touched 
in  the  course  of  the  contest ; in  the  very  next  year, 
1782,  the  last  year  of  actual  hostilities,  the  quan- 
tity of  shipping  cleared  outwards  was  840,606  tons 
(including  225,456  foreign),  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  had  risen  to  13,017,391/.*  The  loss  of 
the  trade  to  America — the  largest  branch  of  our 
export  trade — of  course  was  alone  enough  to  ac- 
count for  a great  part  of  this  falling  off  in  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  exports ; but  Chalmers  is  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  a remark  of  Lord  Auckland, 
“ that,  in  the  latter  period,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  dexterity  of  exporters,  which  in  times  of 
regular  trade  occasions  ostentatious  entries,  may 
not,  in  many  instances,  have  operated  to  under 
valuations."  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  course  of  no  war  since  that  of 
the  Revolution  was  our  shipping  so  much  damaged, 
or  our  traffic  so  far  driven  from  its  usual  channels. 
The  alarm  created  by  the  interference  of  France 
first  interrupted  our  general  commerce ; but  the 
effect  of  that  alone  would  probably  have  been  soon 
overcome.  “ There  was,”  it  is  observed,  “ an 
evident  tendency  in  our  traffic  to  rise  in  1779,  till 
the  Spauish  war  imposed  an  additional  burthen. 
There  was  a similar  tendency  in  1780,  till  the 
Dutch  war  added,  in  1781,  no  inconsiderable 
weight.  And  the  year  1781,  accordingly,  marks 
the  lowest  degree  of  depression,  both  of  our  navi- 
gation and  our  commerce*  during  the  war  of  our 
colonies.  But,  with  the  same  vigorous  spirit,  they 
both  equally  rose  in  1782,  as  they  had  risen  in 
former  wars,  to  a superiority  over  our  navigation 
and  commerce  duriug  the  year  wherein  hostilities 
with  France  began.  We  have  beheld,  too,  on  the 
return  of  complete  peace,  the  spring  of  our  traffic 
rebound  with  mighty  force.  A considerate  eve 
may  sec  this  in  1783  and  1784,  though  the  bur- 
thens of  war  were  then  removed  with  a much  more 
lardy  hand  than  in  1763  and  1764.  Twenty  years 
before,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  in 
November,  1762,  and  the  definitive  treaty  with 
France  and  Spain  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  Fe- 
bruary thereafter ; so  that  complete  tranquillity 
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w-as  restored  early  in  1763.  But,  owing  to  the 
greater  number  and  variety  of  belligerent  powers, 
the  last  peace  was  fully  established  by  much  slower 
steps.  The  provisional  articles  were  settled  with 
the  separated  colonics  in  November,  1782.  The 
preliminaries  with  France  and  Spain  were  adjusted 
in  January,  1783.  The  definitive  treaty  with 
both  and  w ith  the  United  States  of  America  was 
signed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1783.  Though 
an  armistice  was  agreed  on  with  Holland  in 
February,  1783,  preliminaries  were  not  settled  till 
September  thereafter,  and  the  definitive  treaty  was 
not  signed  till  the  24th  of  May,  1784.  And  w ith 
Tippoo  Sail),  who  was  no  mean  antagonist,  peace 
was  not  concluded  till  March,  1784.***  These  facts 
and  dates  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  a com- 
parison is  made  between  the  averages  of  the  last 
three  years  of  the  peace  already  given  and  the 
year  1783,  in  which  the  quantity  of  shipping 
cleared  outwards  was  1,037,905  tons  (including 
170,938  foreign),  and  the  estimated  value  of  the 
exports  15,468,287/. ; the  year  1784,  in  w hich  the 
shipping  was  1,050.487  tons  (including  118,268 
foreign),  and  the  exports  15,734,062/.;  and  the 
year  1785,  in  which  the  shipping  was  1,182,346 
tons  (including  107,484  foreign),  and  the  exports 
16,117,649/.  Each  of  these  years,  it  will  be 
observed,  exhibits  an  improvement  upon  its  pre- 
decessor in  all  the  three  particulars,  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  shipping  cleared  outwards,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  shipping  which  belonged  to  British 
owners,  and  the  value  of  the  exported  cargoes. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  so  early  as  1784  even 
our  exports  to  the  United  States  already  exceeded 
in  amount  what  our  exports  to  our  American  colo- 
nies had  been  on  the  average  of  the  years  1771, 
1776,  1773:  their  average  annual  value  during 
these  three  years  was  3,064,843/. ; and  their  value 
in  1784  was  3,397,500/.  44  Yet,”  as  Chalmers 
remarks,  “ the  exportations  of  the  years  1771-2-3 
were,  beyond  example,  great,  because  the  colo- 
nists were  even  then  preparing  for  subsequent 
events.”  44  From  the  epoch,”  he  adds,  “ that  we 
have  met  industrious  competitors  in  their  ports, 
we  have  had  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
having  rather  traded  too  much  with  a people  who 
affect  to  he  grent  traders  without  having  great 
capitals.”f  The  imports  from  America,  however, 
which  on  the  average  of  1771-6-3  were  esti- 
mated at  the  annual  amount  of  1,322,533/.,  were 
no  more  than  749,329/.  in  1784. 

As  connected  with  the  American  trade,  the  state 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  may  be  noticed,  and  compared  w ith  its 
state  after  the  peace  of  1763.  In  1764  the  num- 
ber of  British  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  was 
141,  weighing  14,819  tons;  in  1784  it  was  236, 
weighing  22,535  tons;  in  1764  the  number  of 
British  trading  ships  that  arrived  at  Newfoundland 
w>as  97,  weighing  11,924  tons;  and  in  1784  it 
was  60,  weighing  6297  tons:  in  1764  the  num- 
ber of  colonial  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  was 
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205,  weighing  13,831  ton,;  in  1184  the  number 
from  the  United  State,  was  onlv  50,  of  the  aggregate 
burthen  of  4202  ton, : in  1164  the  quantity  of  hah 
exported  from  Newfoundland  nu  410,1 88  quintal,; 
in  1184  it  was  491,884.  Again,  in  1165  the  Bri- 
ti»h  fishing  ships  were  111,  measuring  11,268 
ton, ; the  British  trading  ships  1 16,  measuring 
14,353  ton,;  the  colonial  ship,  104,  measuring 
6927  ton, ; the  quantity  of  fish  exported  493,654 
quintals:  in  1185  the  British  fishing  »hi|is  were 
292,  their  burthen  26,528  tons ; the  British 
trading  ships  85,  their  burthen  9202  tons;  the 
ships  from  the  United  States  58,  their  burthen 
6260  tons ; and  the  quantity  of  fiali  exported 
591,216  quintals.  Thus  this  fishery,  instead  of 
having  been  totally  lost,  as  was  the  common  cry 
of  a certain  class  of  speculators  during  the  war,  re- 
mained to  a much  greater  extent  in  our  own  hands 
after  the  separation  of  the  colonies  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. 

The  Greenland  fishery  also  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  a greater  extent  after  than  it  had  beat 
before  the  American  war.  The  nuntlier  of  ship 
that  sailed  to  the  Greenland  seas  from  England  in 
the  four  years  from  1772  to  1115  inclusive,  was 
266  in  all,  making  an  annual  average  of  66 the 
number  in  the  four  years  from  1182  to  1185  in- 
clusive was  314,  or,  on  an  average,  784  annually. 
The  number  in  1115  was  96;  in  1185,  140,  be- 
sides 13  from  Scotland  ; making  in  all  153. 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  results  of  the 
American  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  colo- 
nies as  affecting  both  the  commercial  and  the  other 
interests  of  the  mother-country,  the  following  re- 
marks by  Chalmers  are  sensible  as  well  as  inge- 
nious : — “ It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  us  that  the 
French  were  so  much  blinded  by  the  splendour  of 
giving  independence  to  the  British  colonies,  as  not 
to  see  distinctly  how  much  their  interposition  and 
their  aid  promoted  the  real  advantage  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  colony-war  began,  the  true 
interest  of  France  consisted  in  protecting  the  en- 
tanglements which  necessarily  resulted  from  the 
virtual  dependence  of  thirteen  distant  communin'*, 
claiming  separate  and  sovereign  rights,  and  which 
continued  to  enfeeble  the  British  government  by 
their  pretensions,  their  clamours,  and  their  opposi- 
tion, till  the  dissatisfied  provincials  had,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  separated  them  solve,  without  an) 
effort  on  their  part,  or  any  atruggle  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain.  From  those  emharrassmenu  the 
French  have,  however,  freed  by  their  policy  the 
rival  nation.  And  they  have  even  conferred  on 
the  people  whom  they  wished  to  depress  actual 

strength,  by  restoring  unconsciously  the  shipbuild- 
ing, the  freights,  and  the  fisheries,  of  which  the 
colonists  had  too  much  partaken,  and  which,  win* 
other  facilities,  have  resulted  to  the  mother-country 
from  the  absolute  independence  of  the  American 
states.”*  And  again—”  Had  Great  Britain,  like 
Spain,  received  ativ  public  revenue  from  the  trans- 
atlantic territories,  she  had  doubtless  lust  this  in- 
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come  by  the  independence  of  her  colonies.  If 
Great  Britain  has  thereby  lost  sovereignty  without 
jurisdiction,  she  has  freed  herself  from  the  charges 
of  protecting  an  extensive  coast,  without  deducting 
anything  from  her  naval  strength;  since  the 
colony  sailors  were  protected  by  positive  statute 
from  being  forced  into  the  public  service.  While 
this  nation  has  saved  the  annual  expense  of  great 
military  and  civil  establishments,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  lost  any  commercial  profits.  And, 
by  excluding  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
their  accustomed  participation  in  the  gninful  busi- 
ness of  ship-building,  of  freights,  and  of  fishery. 
Great  Britain  has,  in  fact,  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  her  naval  power.  Thus,  the  means 
which  were  used  to  enfeeble  this  country  have 
actually  augmented  its  strength,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  other  belligerent  par- 
ties.”* 

A few  facts  remain  to  be  stated,  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  history  of  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies  to  the  close  of  the  present  period.  In  1777 
the  East  India  Company,  having  paid  their  debt 
to  government,  raised  their  dividend  to  seven  per 
cent. ; and  in  1778  they  raised  it  to  eight  per 
cent.  On  intelligence  being  received  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  France  in  the  latter  year, 
the  French  establishments  in  Bengal  and  Coro- 
mandel were  instantly  attacked,  and  before  the  end 
of  July  all  of  them  had  fallen,  except  only  Pondi- 
cherry, which  was  also  compelled  to  surrender  in 
October  following.  In  1781  the  company  obtained 
a new  charter,  continuing  their  exclusive  commer- 
cial privileges  and  territorial  possessions  to  the  1st 
of  March,  1791.  By  this  time  they  had  become 
involved  in  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder 
Ali,  in  the  south  of  India,  which,  continued  after 
the  death  of  Hyder,  in  1782,  by  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib,  aided  by  the  French,  was  not  terminated  till 
1784.  In  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  mi- 
nister, brought  forward  his  two  bills  for  a new  re- 
gulation of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  fate  of 
which  has  been  elsewhere  related.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  to  which  these  measures  gave 
rise  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  stated  that 
the  sums  contributed  to  the  revenue  for  customs 
and  excise  upon  the  company's  trade  for  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  years  had  amounted  to  not  less 
than  19,889,673/.,  besides  which  they  had  paid 
2,569,399/.  for  being  secured  in  their  privileges 
and  territorial  revenue,  and  had  in  1779  made  the 
public  the  magnificent  present  of  three  seventy- 
fours  and  six  thousand  seamen,  which  cost  them 
109,002/.  Their  losses  by  the  late  war  they  esti- 
mated at  3,856,666/.,  over  and  above  the  charges 
of  the  four  unfortunate  cargoes  of  tea  sent  to  Ame- 
rica in  1773.  And  during  the  whole  fifteen  years 
their  dividends,  about  the  extravagance  of  which  so 
much  was  said,  had  only  amounted  to  3,788,644/. 
In  January,  1784,  Mr.  Pitt,  now  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  brought  in  his  first  bill  for  the  better 
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government  of  India,  the  rejection  of  which  occa- 
sioned the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  March  fol- 
lowing ; but  his  second  bill,  establishing  the  Board 
of  Control,  was  passed  by  the  new  parliament  in 
August  of  that  same  year. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  entire  exports  of 
the  company  in  1776  was  668,888/.,  inclusive  of 
106,422/.  of  bullion  ; nor  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  period  now  under  review  did  the  amount  of 
merchandise  sent  out  vary  much,  although  to  the 
year  1784  inclusive  the  bullion  never  again 
amounted  to  much  above  10,000/.,  except  in  1780, 
when  it  was  15,014/.,  after  which  there  was  no 
export  of  gold  or  silver  at  all  till  the  year  1785. 
In  1784  goods  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
418,747/.,  which  was  rather  under  the  average 
amount.  A very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
exports  at  this  time  still  consisted  of  woollens: 
thus,  the  prime  cost  of  the  woollen  goods  taken 
out  by  the  company  in  1781  was  .750,005/. ; in 
1782,'  218,826/. ; in  1783,  209,024/.;  in  1784, 
238,946/.  Of  these  quantities  there  were  sent  in 
1781  to  Bengal  to  the  value  of  61,829/-,  in  1784 
to  that  of  32,305/. ; to  Madras  in  1781  to  the 
value  of  20,742/.,  in  1784  to  that  of  24,654/.;  to 
Bombay  in  1781  to  the  value  of  118,176/.,  in 
1784  to  thut  of  34,472/. ; to  China  in  1781  to  the 
value  of  129,179/.,  in  1784  to  that  of  146,741/. ; 
to  St.  Helena  in  1781  to  the  value  of  79/.,  in  1784 
to  that  of  774/.  From  the  year  1776  we  have 
also  an  account  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  company ; from  which  it  appears  that 
in  that  year  they  amounted  to  3,263,377/.,  and 
that  lor  the  next  seven  years  they  fluctuated  be- 
tween 3,589,854/.,  which  was  their  amount  in 

1778,  and  2,853,528/.,  to  which  they  fell  in 

1779.  Tea  continued  to  he  the  principal  article 
brought  home;  the  quantity,  which  in  1776  was 
4,577,953  lbs.,  which  sold  for  777,011/.  (includ- 
ing the  duty),  hnd  risen  by  the  year  1780  to 
7,559,278  llw.,  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  which 
(inclusive  of  the  duty)  was  1 ,309,305/.  For  the 
next  three  vears  the  importations  were  somewhat 
less;  but  in  1783  the  quantity  of  tea  brought 
home  by  the  company  was  still  5,857,883  lbs., 
and  the  produce  of  the  sales,  with  the  duty, 
1,131,342/.  With  the  year  1784  commenced  a 
new  era  of  the  tea  trade,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Commutation  Act,  passed  in  that  year;  the  ac- 
count of  which,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
next  Book. 

Another  peculiarly  circumstanced  branch  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  as  it  wns  at  this  time  consi- 
dered, was  our  trade  with  Ireland.  The  modern 
commerce,  and  indeed  civilization  generally,  of 
Ireland  may  be  regarded  as  taking  its  commence- 
ment from  the  reign  of  James  I.  Chalmers  quotes 
an  unpublished  document,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  1626,  among  the  exporta  from  Ireland  were 
449  tone  of  iron,  557  Unis  of  lumber,  398,400 
barrel  staves,  409  hogshead  staves,  und  25,000 
pipe  staves.  Lumber,  the  produce  of  a country 
not  yet  cleared  of  its  natural  woods,  continued  to 
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be  exported  from  Ireland  even  so  late  as  1669.* 
But,  besides  agricultural  produce  and  fish,  some 
coarse  manufactures  were  also  exported  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  these 
other  branches  were  improving  as  the  timber 
trade  declined.  The  great  civil  war  swept  away 
for  a time  all  this  growing  prosperity ; but  after 
the  Restoration  the  commerce  rapidly  revived ; so 
that  in  the  year  1665  the  exports  were  estimated  at 
358,07 7/.  Among  them,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
j>ears  linen  yam  (to  the  value  of  17,385/.)  and 
linen  cloth  (to  that  of  590/.)  : the  remainder  con- 
sisted of  agricultural  produce  (including,  however, 
some  woollen  goods),  309,808/.;  fish,  24,107/.; 
skins  of  wild  animals,  2687/. ; wood,  2384/. ; ma- 
nufactured iron,  1116/.  Of  the  entire  exports 
England  took  about  a half,  consisting  principally 
of  live  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  linen,  and  yam,  and  of 
about  three-fourths  of  all  the  other  articles.!  The 
imports  to  Ireland  that  year  were,  from  England 
200,450/.;  from  foreign  countries  135,593/.;  in 
all  336,043/. ; of  which  the  tobacco  amounted  to 
70,000/.,  and  the  wine  to  50,000/.  By  the  year 
1681  the  Irish  exports  had  risen  to  582,814/.  and 
the  imports  to  433,040/.  The  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion aguin  interrupted  the  progress  of  industry  and 
trade  ; such  indeed  was  the  state  to  which  the 
country  was  reduced  by  the  distress  of  the  time 
that  the  entire  gross  revenue  collected  in  Ireland 
was  in  1689  only  11,814/.,  and  in  1690  only 
1 16,1 12/. ; nor  in  1694  was  it  more  than  297,149/. 
But  tranquil  times  gradually  brought  back  the 
old  prosperity ; by  the  year  1697  the  exports  had 
again  risen  to  525,004/.,  the  imports  to  423,182/.; 
and  the  next  year,  after  the  war  with  France  had 
been  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  ex- 
ports at  once  bounded  up  to  996,305/.,  and  the  ira- 
jwrts  to  576,863/.  The  restrictions  upon  the  rising 
woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  were  soon 
after  this  begun  to  be  imposed  by  the  English  par- 
liament, considerably  affected  the  trade  for  1700, \ 
1701,  and  1702  ; but  still  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing with  1701  the  average  of  the  exports  was 
779,109/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  726,559/.  But 
the  very  prospect  of  war  in  1702  reduced  the  ex- 
ports to  493,435/.,  and  the  imports  to  475,158/.; 
nor  did  they  recover  their  former  amount  till  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  For  the  three  years,  1713, 
1714,  1715,  the  average  annual  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports was  1,280,810/.;  of  the  imports  882,829/. 
From  this  date,  however,  the  trade  rather  declined 
for  some  years  upon  the  whole,  so  that  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1728,  the  annual  average 
of  the  exports  was  1,035,575/.,  and  that  of  the  im- 
ports 916,895/. ; making  together  only  1,952,472/., 
instead  of  2,163,639/.,  the  amount  of  the  two 
thirteen  years  before.  Chalmers  conceives  that 
this  falling  off  was  principally  owing  to  the  uncer- 
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tain  condition  of  political  affairs,  and  to  the  exten- 
sive stock-jobbing  both  in  France  and  England, 
which  had  so  shaken  private  credit.  But  in  ten 
years  more  the  trade  of  Ireland  had  recovered  the 
point  at  which  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  For  the  three  veais  ending  with 
1738,  the  last  of  the  peace,  the  exporta  averaged 
1,232,446/.,  the  imports  951,548/.;  making  to- 
gether 2,183,994/.  And  for  the  three  years  that 
followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — 1749-50- 
51 — the  exports  averaged  1,858,606/.,  the  imports 
1,497,437/. ; making  a total  of  3,356,043/.*  In 
the  year  1755.  again,  the  exports  were  2,047,660/., 
the  imports  1,711,552/.;  making  an  aggregate 
amount  of  3,759,212/.  Nor  did  even  the  war  that 
broke  out  in  the  following  year  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  advancing  movement.  For  the  three 
years  ending  with  1762,  which  were  years  of  war, 
the  average  of  the  Irish  exports  was  2,274,422 /., 
of  the  imports  1,696,764/.;  making  together 
3,971,186/.  Much  of  this  flourishing  trade  con- 
sisted in  the  exportation  of  beef,  butter,  and  other 
provisions,  the  demand  for  which  was  rather  aug- 
mented than  otherwise  by  the  war.  But  the  peace 
that  followed  brought  a still  higher  degree  of  pros- 
perity ; the  average  of  the  annual  exports  for 
the  three  years  ending  with  1772  having  been 
3,302,576/.,  that  of  the  imports  2,415,785/. ; 
making  a total  of  5,718,361/.  In  the  midst  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  colonial  war  the  Irish  suc- 
cessfully demanded  freedom  of  trade  and  industry, 
as  well  as  legislative  independence  and  general  po- 
litical freedom  ; and  various  acts  were  passed  by 
the  English  parliament  in  1778,  1779,  and  1780, 
for  undoing  the  work  of  more  than  a century  of 
restrictive  policy.  The  following  summary  of  these 
acts  is  given  by  Chalmers :— **  By  the  18  Geo.  III., 
c.  55,  certain  goods  were  allowed  to  he  exported 
directly  from  Ireland  into  the  British  plantations 
in  America,  and  to  the  British  settlements  in 
Africa;  and  Irish-built  ships  were  declared  to  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  British.  By  the 

18  Geo.  III.,  c. 61,  Papists  were  relieved  from  the 
disability  of  holding  estates  in  Ireland.  By  the 

19  Geo.  III.,  c.  35,  tobacco  of  Irish  growth  wa9 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Britain.  By  the  19 
Geo.  III.,  c.  37,  bounties  on  the  importation  of 
Irish  hemp  were  grunted.  By  the  20  Geo.  III., 
c.  6,  restraints  on  the  export  of  woollen  drapery 
and  glass  from  Ireland  were  repealed.  By  the 

20  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  a free  trade  with  the  British 
settlements  in  America,  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Africa,  was 
allowed.  By  the  20  Geo.  III.,  c.  18,  the  Turkey 
trade  was  laid  open  to  the  Irish  people ; and  by  the 
same  statute  gold  and  silver  were  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Ireland.”  Chalmers  contends  that,  not- 
withstanding these  concessions,  the  commence  of 
Ireland  languished  during  the  years  1780,  1781, 
and  1782  : “The  fact  is,”  says  he,  “however  men 

* This  U the  total  otitained  by  the  addition  of  the  sums  citen  by 
Chalmers  .at  p.  430.  Elsewhere  (p  416)  he  makes  the  toUl  to  be 
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may  talk  about  freedom  of  trade,  and  whatever  may 
be  granted  to  the  vehemence  of  their  requests,  with- 
out adequate  capital,  enlargement  of  enterprise,  and 
the  diffusion  of  correspondence,  commerce  cannot 
be  much  extended.”  But  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
that  the  sum  of  the  average  annual  exports  and  im- 
ports of  I reland  for  the  three  years  ending  with 
1782,  although  these  were  years  of  wnr,  rather  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  those  for  the  three  years  of 
peace  ending  with  1772;  the  exports  being  now 
3,102,938/.,  the  imports  2,748,293/. ; making  to- 
gether 5,851,231/.  And  Chalmers  admits  further 
that,  as  he  rather  splenetically  expresses  it,  “ the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  subsequent  years  1784 
and  1785  did  somewhat  surpass  the  commerce  of 
1770-1-2,  after  the  United.  States  had  opened  their 
guilty  ports  to  the  Irish  trade.”* 

Vic  may  add,  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  had  been 
reduced  in  1704  from  ten  jier  cent,  to  eight;  in 
1722  to  seven;  and  in  1732  to  six  per  cent.,  at 
which  it  remained  throughout  the  present  period. 

The  royal  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of 
2 first-rates,  carrying  each  from  96  to  110  guns; 

1 1 second-rates,  carrying  from  84  to  90  guns ; 60 
third-rates,  of  from  64  to  80  guns;  43  fourth- 
rates,  of  from  48  to  60  guns;  71  fifth-rates,  of 
from  26  to  44  guns;  40  sixth-rates,  of  from  16  to 
24  gnns ; 68  sloops,  of  from  8 to  14  guns ; 12 
bomb-vessels ; 10  fire-ships ; 4 store-ships ; 39 
hired  armed  vessels ; 7 royal  vachts ; and  5 small 
yachts ; in  all  372  vessels.t  TV  entire  registered 
measurement  of  the  navy,  which  in  1754  had  been 
226,246  tons,  was  in  1760,  300,416  tons,  but  by 
1774  had  declined  to  276,046  tons.  During  the 
six  years  of  war,  however,  from  1775  to  1781, 
there  were  built,  44  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  in 
all  3002  guns,  and  weighing  56,144  tons';  110 
ships,  carrying  3331  guns,  and  weighing  53,350 
tons ; and  1 60  sloops,  carrying  2555  gnns,  and 
weighing  37,160  tons;  making  altogether  an  ad- 
dition of  146,654  tons.  Many  of  these  ships  were 
lost  or  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war ; yet  there 
were  in  commission  in  January,  1783,  20  men-of- 
war  of  from  80  to  108  guns ; 44  of  74  guns ; 45 
of  from  60  to  68 ; 18  of  50 ; 64  frigates,  carry- 
ing each  more  than  30  guns;  15  frigates  carrying 
less  than  30  each;  110  sloops,  of  18  guns  and 
under;  15  fire-ships  and  bombs;  and  26  hired 
armed  ships ; making  in  all  393  vessels,  which 
were  navigated  by  101,978  seamen.  And  there 
were  also  17  ships,  of  from  60  to  98  guns  each, 
ready  to  be  commissioned. { 

We  may  here  note  the  progress  of  the  revenue  of 
the  post-office  during  the  present  period,  as  afford- 
ing perhaps  a better  index  than  any  other  single 
fact  of  die  advancing  commercial  activity  of  the 
nation.  A considerable  reform  of  the  system  of 
the  post-office  signalised  the  commencement  of  this 

• Domestic  Economy,  p.  485. 

t Mnrphmon,  Annals,  lii.  350.  ' 

| Chalmers,  Domestic  Economy,  pp,  151—1 6?, 


period,  and  a still  greater  its  close.  The  former, 
edected  by  an  act  passed  in  1764,  consisted  in  the 
regulation  of  the  privilege  of  franking,  which  up 
to  tlxis  time  was  exercised  by  the  member  of  par- 
liament, or  other  authorized  person,  simply  writing 
his  name  on  the  comer  of  a blank  cover,  and  leav- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  afterwards  to 
add  any  address  he  pleased.  Parcels  of  such  franks 
used  to  be  obtained  from  members  by  their  friends 
and  put  aside  for  use,  just  as  the  stamped  covers 
sold  by  the  post-office  now  are  ; and  there  was 
even  a regular  trade  carried  on  in  the  retailing  of 
franks,  which  it  was  common  for  the  servants  of 
members  to  ask  their  masters  to  sign  hi  great 
numbers  at  a time.  Franks,  too,  were  believed  to 
be  forged  to  a large  extent,  however  unnecessary 
that  would  appear  to  be  under  so  very  liberal  a 
system.  On  the  whole  it  was  calculated  that,  if 
the  usual  rates  were  paid  upon  all  the  franked  let- 
ters that  passed  through  the  post-office,  the  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  revenue  of  that  establishment 
would  have  been  not  less  than  170,000/.  In  1755, 
only  nine  years  before  this  time,  the  gross  income 
of  the  post-office  was  no  more  than  21 0,663/. ; 
and  even  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1765,  after 
the  new  system,  which  considerably  restricted  the 
privilege  of  franking,  had  been  nearly  twelve 
months  in  operation,  it  was  only  281,535/.  The 
rates  were  raised  in  1765,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  that  measure  did  not  rather  check  the  advancing 
productiveness  of  the  establishment.  Bv  1775, 
however,  the  gross  revenue  had  risen  to  345,321/. ; 
and  in  1784  it  was  420,101/.  The  great  plait  of 
reform  suggested  by  the  celebrated  John  Palmer 
was  now  brought  into  operation.  A curious  ac- 
count of  the  old  post-office  system  is  given  in  the 
exposition  of  his  scheme  which  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Palmer  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783.  “The  post  at 
present,”  says  this  memoir,  “ instead  of  being  the 
swiftest,  is  almost  the  slowest  conveyance  in  this 
country;  and  though,  from  the  great  improvement 
in  our  roads,  other  carriers  have  proportionably 
mended  their  speed,  the  post  is  as  slow  as  ever. 
It  is  likewise  very  unsafe,  as  the  frequent  roblicries 
of  it  testify ; and,  to  avoid  a loss  of  this  nature, 
people  generally  cut  bank-bills,  or  bdls  at  sight, 
in  two,  and  send  the  parts  by  different  posts.  The 
postmaster-general  lately  advertised  directions  to 
the  public  how  to  divide  a bill  in  such  a manner 
as  to  prevent  its  being  of  any  use  to  the  robber. 
Rewards  have  also  been  frequently  offered  by  him 
for  the  best  constructed  mail-cart,  on  some  plan  to 
prevent  the  frequent  robbery  of  the  mail,  but 
without  effect.  Indeed,  it  is  at  present  generally 
entrusted  to  some  idle  boy,  without  character, 
mounted  on  a worn-out  hack,  nnd  who,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  defend  himself,  or  escape  from  a 
robber,  is  much  mure  likely  to  be  in  league  with 
him.”  The  existence  of  such  a state  of  things  as 
this  litlle  more  than  fifty  years  ago  is  a fact  which 
it  strains  dhe's  faith  or  imagination  fully  to  believe 
or  understand.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  social 
barbarism,  for  so  we  may  truly  call  it,  the  common 
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coaches  or  diligences,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
designated,  had  already  made  a considerable  ad- 
vance to  the  admirable  system  of  speed  and  punc- 
tuality which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  which, 
now  that  a still  more  rapid  mode  of  locomotion  is 
everywhere  taking  its  place,  we  may  venture  to  de- 
scribe as  the  perfection  of  horse  travelling  on  com- 
mon roads.  Palmer  mentions  that  the  diligence 
which  in  1783  left  Bath  at  four  or  five  o’clock  on 
Monday  afternoon  would  deliver  a letter  in  London 
about  ten  on  Tuesday  morning,  which  is  nearly  ns 
much  as  would  be  done  even  yet  by  some  of  the 
coaches  on  that  road,  or  at  least  that  were  on  it  some 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  post,  however,  that 
left  Bath  at  ten  or  eleven  on  Monday  night  did  not 
at  this  time  deliver  its  letters  in  London  till  two  or 
three  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  frequently  not 
till  much  later.  The  only  advantage  of  the  post 
was  its  greater  cheapness ; the  postage  of  a letter 
from  Bath  to  London  was  only  4 d. ; whereas  book- 
ing, carriage,  and  porterage  made  the  charge  by 
the  diligence  amount  to  about  2*.;  “nevertheless,” 
says  the  memoir,  “ many  persons  both  at  Bath  and 
Bristol  send  by  the  latter;  and,  indeed, throughout 
the  kingdom,  every  letter  to  which  expedition  is 
necessary  is  now  sent  by  diligences,  where  they 
are  established.”  Diligences,  it  is  added,  were 
now  established  from  almost  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  to  l^ondon,  and  also  between  many  of  the 
principal  towns,  as  from  Bath  and  Bristol  to  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Chester,  Oxford,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  &c.  Besides  his  admirable 
suggestions  for  the  acceleration  of  the  mails,  and 
for  ensuring  both  the  safety  of  the  letters  and  the 
punctuality  of  their  transmission  and  delivery. 
Palmer,  whom  Pitt,  greatly  to  his  credit,  appointed 
to  superintend  the  carrying  of  hiB  own  plans  into 
effect  in  the  character  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
post-office,  advised  that  the  rates  of  postage  should 
be  somewhat  altered,  and  also  that  the  privilege  of 
franking  should  be  still  further  regulated  and  cur- 
tailed ; and  this  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1784,  which  required  members  not  only 
to  write  the  whole  address  on  each  letter,  hut  to 
add  besides  the  name  of  the  post-town  from  which 
it  was  to  be  sent,  and  the  date  in  words ; so  that 
the  letter,  if  dispatched  on  any  other  day,  should 
be  charged  w'ith  postage.  The  immediate  effect  of 
these  improvements  was  to  raise  the  gross  income 
of  the  establishment  for  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1785,  to  463,753/.,  and  the  increase  was  steadily 
progressive  for  many  years  after. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  history  of  our  coinage 
within  the  present  period  was  the  coinage  of  gold 
pieces  of  tlx:  value  of  5*.  3d.,  called  quarter-gui- 
neas, in  1761.  These  pieces,  however,  from  their 
smallness,  were  found  inconvenient,  and  they  con- 
tinued in  circulation  only  for  a few  years.  Scarcely 
any  silver  was  coined  in  the  first  twenty- five  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.;  but  the  quantity  of 
gold  was  very  great,  nearly  20,000,000/#  in  guineas 
and  half-guineas  having  itsued  from  the  mint  only 
in  the  five  years  from  1773  to  1777  inclusive, 
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after  all  the  old  gold  in  circulation  had  been  called 
in. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  period  the 
annual  average  produce  of  wheat  in  England  and 
Wales  was  estimated  at  3,800,000  quarters,  of 
which  about  300,000  quarters  were  exported,  with 
a bounty  of  5*.  the  quarter.  The  year  1763  termi- 
nated a cycle  of  about  half  a century  in  which  the 
harvests  had  been  unusually  productive,  and  only 
five  had  been  decidedly  unfavourable  during  thut 
long  period.  The  average  price  of  w heat  for  the 
whole  fifty  years  was  only  34i.  1 1 d.  the  quarter ; 
and  in  1761  the  average  price  for  the  year  was  so 
low  as  26*.  lOjrf.  the  quarter.  After  1765  the 
harvests  were  scarcely  favourable  for  ten  succes- 
sive years,  and  in  several  of  these  years  the  crops 
were  so  deficient  as  to  lead  to  the  suspension  of 
the  bounty  on  exportation.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1774  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  51*.  fhe 
quarter,  that  for  the  year  1773  being  59*.  lie/.,  or 
119  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  price  for 
1761.  in  1763  and  1764  the  country  was  enabled 
to  export  820,000  quarters  in  the  two  years,  but  in 
1767  and  1768,  the  seasons  being  unfavourable,  it 
becume  necessary’ to  import  830,000  quarters  of 
wheat.  In  1773,  after  repeated  suspensions  of  the 
bounty,  a new  act  was  passed,  which  admitted 
foreign  wheat  at  a nominal  duty  of  6 d.  whenever 
the  price  in  the  home  market  was  at  or  above  48*. 
the  quarter ; and  when  the  price  was  44*.  export- 
ation was  prohibited,  and  the  bounty  of  5*.  of 
course  became  inoperative.  Although  wheat  was 
exported  in  years  of  abundance  down  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period,  yet  the  balance  w as  constantly 
inclining  in  the  other  direction.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1760  to  1769  the  excess  of  export  (of  w heat) 
over  import  was  1,384,000  quarters ; in  the  next 
ten  years,  ending  1779,  the  excess  was  on  the  other 
Bide,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by 
431,000  quarters;  in  the  last  five  years  of  the 
period  (1780-5)  the  excess  of  imports  was  410,000 
quarters. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons 
in  diminishing  the  productiveness  of  the  home 
crops,  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population 
tended  to  render  the  importation  of  wheat  con- 
stantly necessary.  Whcatcn  bread,  also,  was  more 
and  more  becoming  the  common  diet  of  the  poorer 
classes.  To  provide  food  for  the  additional  num- 
bers of  the  population,  lands  were  enclosed  and 
arable  cultivation  extended.  This  process  was 
much  more  active  during  the  present  period  than 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  for,  while  the  number 
of  enclosure  bills  passed  in  the  thirty-three  years  of 
that  reign  averaged  only  seven  per  annum,  they 
amounted  to  forty-seven  per  annum  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1760  to  1785,  the  entire  number 
being  385  in  the  first  ten  years,  660  in  the  second 
ten  years,  and  141  in  the  five  years  ending  1785. 

Besides  the  additional  breadth  of  land  brought 
into  cultivation,  improvements  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  agriculture  tended  to  increase  the  acreablc 
produce  of  the  soil.  So  long,  however,  as  there 
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existed  large  tracts  of  waste  land  capable  of  being 
rendered  arable,  the  stimulus  to  improvement  was 
deprived  of  some  of  its  force.  The  writers  on  agri- 
culture in  this  period  inform  us  that  farmers  were 
commonly  slovenly  in  their  husbandry,  slow  to 
practise  new  modes  of  culture,  or  to  make  use  of  new 
implements.  Improvements  were  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  to  noblemen  of  large  landed  property. 
In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  there  were  some 
estates  cultivated  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles  of  agriculture,  as  then  understood,  and 
these  served  as  models  to  the  more  intelligent  tenant 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  these 
estates  new  methods  of  tillage  were  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  new  implements  of  husbandry  intro- 
duced ; experiments  were  tried  on  the  quantities 
of  seed  most  proper  to  be  sown — on  the  best  adapt- 
ation of  crops  to  particular  soils — on  the  most  be- 
neficial succession  of  crops — on  the  fertility  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  manure  ;•  and  crops  which  had  till 
now  been  con  lined  to  the  garden,  as  turnips,  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  were  culti- 
vated on  a larger  scale  in  the  field  as  food  for  cattle. 
An  intelligent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  improvement  was  encouraged  by  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  whose  publications 
and  reports  extended  a knowledge  of  improved 
practices  in  the  various  departments  of  British 
husbandry. 

There  were  several  districts  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  were  superior  in  their 
agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  as  East 
Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Northumberland, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the 
great  improvement  of  the  introduction  of  turnips 
as  a field  crop  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  allow  the 
land  to  lie  fallow  in  order  to  restore  its  fertility, 
and  the  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  and  wheat,  which  soon  becume  gene- 
ral in  these  two  counties,  converted  light  and  un- 
productive soils  into  rich  and  fertile  farms.  The 
drill  husbandry  was  an  important  feature  of  the 
agriculture  of  East  Kent.  On  the  large  farms  in 
Northumberland  improvements  were  more  general 
than  in  counties  where  farms  were  generally  of 
smaller  extent.  Looking  however  at  the  ordinary 
methods  practised  by  the  common  farmers,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  recognize  much  improvement 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Arthur 
Young  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  low*  tents,  and 
he  adduces  numerous  instances  in  which,  on  rents 
being  raised,  a more  spirited  system  of  farming 
was  immediately  commenced,  the  results  of  which 
were  advantageous  both  to  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord. The  same  writer  states  that  clover,  sainfoin, 
and  other  artificial  grasses,  were  comparatively  un- 
known amongst  common  farmers.  In  his  tour  in 
the  year  1709,  embracing  the  counties  north  of 
London  to  Northumberland  inclusive,  he  found 
clover  common  hut  not  general,  though  more  com- 

• wm  nsrd  by  Colonel  St.  Legrr.  noar  I>onmit*r,  in 
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mrm  than  lie  expected  ; and  yet  this  valuable  plant 
had  then  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  above 
a century.  Turnips  were  by  this  time  become  a 
general  crop  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  they 
were  seldom  hoed.  In  his  observations  on  thedif- 
ferent  modes  of  tillage,  Arthur  Young  states  that 
“ custom  alone  has  been  the  guide  of  the  farmers 
in  the  number  of  draught  cattle  they  use.”  He 
found  the  same  number  employed  on  loam  soils  as 
on  the  clays,  and  on  light  sands  only  one-seventh 
less  than  on  clay ; and,  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
stiff  soils  being  much  greater  than  was  necessary, 
the  waste  of  labour  on  the  lighter  soils  was  shown 
in  a still  more  extravagant  light ; while,  to  crown 
all,  the  quantity  of  land  ploughed  per  day  was 
about  equal  on  every  description  of  soil.  These 
proofs  of  carelessness  and  of  the  blindest  devotion 
to  custom,  in  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
of  husbandry,  show  that  agriculture,  as  a national 
interest,  was  not  in  that  position  which  demands 
the  utmost  attention  to  economical  arrangements. 
The  Rotherham  plough,  the  single-wheeled  plough, 
and  the  Norfolk  plough,  were  used  by  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  farmers ; but,  generally  speaking, 
the  Btrong,  heavy,  two-whecled  ploughs,  which  re- 
quired four  horses,  a ploughman,  and  & driver,  were 
to  be  seen,  instead  of  the  improved  ploughs,  which 
were  equally  serviceable  with  only  two  horses  and 
one  man.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  writer 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land w as  every  day  improving.  The  general  aver- 
age produce  of  wheat  in  the  counties  visited  by 
him  in  his  Northern  Tour  (estimated  from  the 
minutes  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  farms  comprising 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  every  description  of  soil 
under  every  variety  of  cultivation)  was  three  quar- 
ters per  acre  ; barley  four  quarters ; oats  four  and 
a half  quarters ; rye  three  quarters  three  bushels, 
which  was  more  than  he  had  anticipated.  The 
average  quantity  of  seed  w as  two  bushels  one  peck 
per  acre  for  wheat.  Perhaps  we  may  be  justified 
in  the  conclusion,  that,  however  inferior,  careless, 
and  unscientific  the  common  farmers  might  usually 
be,  the  art  of  agriculture,  as  practised  by  many  in- 
dividuals, was  gradually,  and  even,  it  may  be,  ra- 
pidly, advancing,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  an  in- 
creased demand  from  the  growth  of  manufactures 
was  the  chief  means  required  to  diminish  the  dis- 
parity between  the  best  cultivated  farms  and  those 
w hich  were  of  inferior  character. 

The  average  rental  of  England  and  W ales  w as  esti- 
mated in  1769,  by  Arthur  Young,  at  16,000,000/., 
exclusive  of  houses,  or  10«.  per  acre  on  sixteen 
million  acres  of  arable  and  sixteen  million  acres  of 
grass  land,  excluding  land  occupied  by  towns, 
buildings,  &c.,  but  inclusive  of  waste  lands.  He 
states  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  landlords 
were  evincing  a desire  to  curtail  the  period  of 
leaaes,  and,  though  many  granted  them  for  seven 
years,  others  were  unwilling  to  do  so  for  more  than 
three.  The  irregularity  ot  prices  and  their  conse- 
quent rise  during  the  unfavourable  seasons  which 
occurred  after  1763  may  have  led  to  this  desire  on 
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the  part  of  the  landlords,  so  essential  is  steadiness 
of  price  to  the  establishment  of  contracts  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  enable  the  tenant  freely  to  apply 
his  capital  to  the  soil,  and  to  give  to  the  owner  his 
fair  share  in  the  profits  of  its  improvement,  without 
their  mutual  interests  being  opposed  to  each  other 
as  prices  suddenly  rise  or  fall.  To  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  subsequent  to  the  present  period  we  may 
impute,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  leases  in  our  own  day  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
century  it  was  a popular  fallacy  that  population  was 
declining,  which  was  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  land  by  large  farmers  ; but  the  statistical  tables 
in  Arthur  Young’s  Northern  Tour*  show  that  on 
an  average  the  size  of  farms  was  under  three  hundred 
acres ; and  that  on  large  farms  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  was  greater  titan  on  small  farms. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly  im- 
proved during  this  period.  Bakcwcll  was  the  ear- 
liest and  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy,  and  he  was  assiduously  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  opulent  agriculturists.  He  has 
been  said  to  have  “ created”  a new  breed  of  cattle, 
the  superiority  of  which  consisted  in  smallness  of 
bone  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  small  consumers  of  food.t  Very  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  sheep  before  Mr.  Bakewell’s  time.  From 
the  large,  heavy,  course-woolled  breed,  common  to 
Leicestershire,  and  a tract  of  country  reaching  from 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire  to  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  he  produced  a breed  of  greater  symmetry, 
which  fattened  on  smaller  quantities  of  food  and 
came  earlier  to  maturity.}  Mr.  Bakewell  began 
his  improvements  in  stock-breeding  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  period,  and  they  were  pro- 
bably the  most  important  which  took  place  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  first  quarter  of  a centnry  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. 

A retrospective  glance  at  the  state  of  the  useful 
arts  generally  at  the  close  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  accession  of  George  III.  wilt  show 
that  .the  national  industry  was  on  the  eve  of  very  im- 
portant changes  and  extension.  Improvements  in 
the  means  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse, 
which,  if  they  do  not  alw  ays  precede,  are  invari- 
ably found  to  be  connected  with,  the  fuller  deve- 
lopment of  the  productive  resources  of  a nation, 
were  then  exciting  more  attention  than  they  had 
done  at  any  previous  time.  Although  the  first 
turnpike-road  was  established  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1663, § the  progress  of  this  class  of 
improvements  was,  for  many  years,  but  slow ; 
owing  partly  to  the  violent  opposition  raised  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  demolished  the 
toll-gates  or  bars  on  some  of  the  earliest  established 
roads.  After  the  peace  of  1748  the  extension  of 
turnpike-roads  was  more  rapid,  and  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  checked,  any  more  than  the 

• Vot.  It.  p.  MS. 
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introduction  of  canal  navigation,  by  the  war  in 
which  the  country  was  involved  in  the  latter  years 
of  George  II.*  The  improvement  just  alluded  to 
— canal  navigation — afforded  facilities  for  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  and  internal  commerce  be- 
yond what  improved  roads  could  supply,  by  pro- 
viding the  most  economical  means  of  conveyance 
for  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  and  it 
cheap  mode  of  transport  for  fuel  and  provisions  to 
all  pnrta  of  the  country ; while,  as  is  observed  by 
Macpherson,  canals  were  also  of  great  benefit  to 
foreign  trade,  “ by  facilitating  the  exportation  of 
produce  from,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise into,  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
which  arc  thus  placed  on  a level  with  the  maritime 
parts ; or,  in  other  words,  the  interior  parts  be- 
come coasts,  and  enjoy  the  accommodations  of 
shipping. ”t  Before  the  time  of  George  II.  very 
little  had  been  done  to  extend  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  this  country,  and  that  little  was  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  natural  channels ; but 
with  the  Sankey  Brook  navigation,  the  art  for 
which  was  obtained  in  1755,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  which 
was  formed  under  an  act  of  the  32nd  year  of 
George  II.  (1758-9),  a new  system  of  still-water 
navigation  was  introduced,  which  extended  so 
rapidly,  that  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  canal  were 
made ; rendering  our  system  of  inland  navigation 
so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  said  there  is  no  spot  in 
England,  south  of  Durham,  which  is  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  water  communication.  While 
the  improved  facilities  of  transit  thus  introduced 
were  affording  free  scope  for  the  extension  of  the 
nationsl  industry,  the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  a variety  of  useful  purposes  was  pre- 
paring the  means  of  indefinitely  increasing  the 
extent  and  improving  the  character  of  our  manu- 
factures. Down  to  the  close  of  the  period  pre- 
ceding thst  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  this 
machine  was  cumbersome  and  expensive  to  work, 
and  only  adapted  for  the  simple  purpose  of  pump- 
ing water  from  mines.}  The  improvements  of 
Watt,  which  claim  a prominent  notice  in  every 
history  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  converted  it 
into  a machine  alike  capable  of  exerting  boundless 
force,  or  performing  the  most  delicate  operations ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,§  that,  “ during  the  last  long  war,  his  inven- 
tions and  their  application  were  amongst  the  gTeat 
means  which  enabled  Britain  to  display  power  and 
resources  so  infinitely  above  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  numerical  strength  of  her  popu- 
lation.” Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  pre- 
judices to  be  overcome  in  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  as  a moving  power  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Boulton, 

• Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  .13*. 

f Id.  vol.  Hi.  p.  344. 

J Some  particular*  respecting  the  history  of  the  steam-engine, 
prior  to  it*  improvement  by  Wutt.  will  lie  found  In  the  iVt.  II. *t.  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7X9,  and  777— >779. 
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ton  to  the  able  coadjutor  of  Watt,  in  1824,*  that  a 
power  equal  to  that  which  would  require  the  main- 
tenance of  one  hundred  thousand  horses  had  been 
furnished  from  the  single  establishment  to  which 
Mr.  Watt  belonged ; and  he  further  observed, 
that,  “assuming  that  power  to  be  exercised  during 
three  hundred  days  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
saving  arising  from  the  substitution  of  steam  power 
in  lieu  of  the  exertions  of  the  animals  themselves, 
would  not  be  less  than  three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.”  “ Extending  this  calcula- 
tion,” added  Mr.  Boulton,  “ to  the  whole  of  the 
steam  power  produced  and  used  throughout  the 
kingdom,  we  shall  be  supplied  with  a clear  indi- 
cation to  one  of  the  sources  of  power  and  wealth 
which  have  supported  this  nation  through  its  late 
arduous  struggle,  and  which  have  accelerated  the 
renovation  of  its  impaired  energies  with  a celerity 
exciting  surprise  in  every  reflecting  miud.” 

At  the  time  when  the  steam-engine  was  receiv- 
ing those  improvements  which  fitted  it  to  become 
the  prime  mover  in  manufacturing  operations,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  country  was  perfecting 
important  inventions  in  other  departments  of  ma- 
chinery, which,  in  connexion  with  it,  have  intro- 
duced manufactures  previously  unknown  among 
us,  and  given  new  energy  to  those  formerly  exist- 
ing. The  production  of  cotton  fabrics,  in  parti- 
cular, which  is  now  carried  on  to  so  vast  an  ex- 
tent, and  forms  so  important  a branch  of  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  was  changed  during  this 
reign  from  a comparatively  trifling  domestic  ma- 
nufacture to  a system  exhibiting  the  most  astonish- 
ing amount  of  mechanical  contrivance ; and  so 
nearly  automatic,  that  human  intervention  is 
scarcely  required  except  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
sight ; muscular  exertion  being  superseded  either 
by  the  force  of  a current  of  water  or  the  still  more 
unlimited  power  of  steam,  while  the  most  delicate 
operations  arc  performed  by  means  of  ingenious 
mechanism  with  a precision  unattainable  by  the 
most  skilful  hand.  The  application  of  our  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  coal  to  the  smelting  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  with 
which  Britain  abounds,  by  giving  an  impetus  to 
the  construction  of  machinery,  aided  greatly  in  the 
improvement  and  development  of  those  processes 
which  had  previously  been  rendered  in  some  de- 
gree independent  of  mere  animal  labour,  while  it 
led  to  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances  in  many 
cases  in  which  they  were  not  before  applied. 

While  turnpike-roads  were  increasing  greatly  in 
number  during  the  quarter  of  a century  included  in 
the  period  now  to  be  treated  of,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  acts  of  parliament  for  repairing  highways 
were  passed  between  1760  and  1774, f it  docs 
not  appear  that  right  principles  of  road-mak- 
ing were  generally  understood.  The  Tours  of 
Arthur  Young,  of  which  the  first — that  through 
the  Southern  counties  of  England  and  Wales — was 
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published  in  1768,  and  the  second — that  in  the 
North  of  England — in  1770,  contain  many  notices 
respecting  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  period,  and 
show  that  their  condition  was,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, anything  but  creditable  to  the  nation.  When 
travelling  in  Essex  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  a parish  or  by-road  : — “ Of  all  the  cursed  roads 
that  ever  disgraced  this  kingdom,  in  the  very  ages 
of  barbarism,  none  ever  equalled  that  from  Bille- 
ricav  to  the  King’s  Head  at  Tilbury.  It  is  for 
near  twelve  miles  so  narrow,  that  a mouse  cannot 
pass  by  any  carriage.  I saw  a fellow  creep  under 
his  waggon  to  assist  me  to  lift,  if  possible,  my 
chaise  over  a hedge.  The  ruts  are  of  an  incre- 
dible depth,  and  a pavement  of  diamonds  might  as 
well  be  sought  for  us  a quarter.  The  trees  every- 
where overgrow  the  road,  so  that  it  is  totally  im- 
pervious to  the  sun,  except  at  a few  places.  And, 
to  add  to  all  the  infamous  circumstances  which 
concur  to  plague  a traveller.  1 must  not  forget  the 
eternally  meeting  with  chalk-waggons ; themselves 
frequently  stuck  fust,  till  a collection  of  them  are 
in  the  same  situation,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses 
may  lie  tacked  to  each  to  draw  them  out  one  by 
one.  After  this  description,  will  you — can  you  be- 
lieve me,  when  I tell  you  that  a turnpike  was  much 
solicited  for  by  some  gentlemen,  to  lead  from 
Chelmsford  to  the  ferry  at  Tilbury  Fort,  but  opposed 
by  the  Bruins  of  this  country,  whose  horses  are 
worried  to  death  with  bringing  chalk  through  these 
vile  roads?  I do  not  imagine  that  the  kingdom 
produces  such  an  instance  of  detestable  stupidity ; 
and  yet  in  this  tract  are  found  numbers  of  farmers, 
who  cultivate  above  1000/.  a-year.”*  That  the 
author’s  indignation  had  not  been  excited  in  this 
instance  by  finding  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
specimen  of  defective  road-making,  is  evident  from 
his  frequent  notices  of  similar  cases,  in  which 
turnpikes  figure  as  conspicuously  as  other  roods. 
In  the  same  work  he  expresses  himself  “ infinitely 
surprised  to  find  the  same  stony,  hard,  rough,  and 
cursed  roads,  miscalled  turnpikes,  all  the  way 
from  Gloucester  to  Newnham,  which  is  twelve 
miles.”  “ It  is  all  a narrow  lane,”  he  says,  “ and 
most  infamously  stony  ;”t  and  he  adds  that  he  found, 
by  the  ruts,  that  the  waggons  in  this  district  had 
their  wheels  full  three  inches  nearer  to  each  other 
than  in  the  eastern  counties ; so  that  a Norfolk  or 
Suffolk  waggon  could  not  even  stir  in  this  turn- 
pike-mail. Even  in  Lancashire,  where  the  greatest 
modem  improvements  in  the  means  of  communi- 
cation have  since  been  so  encouraged  as  to  render  the 
contrast  between  the  past  and  present  state  of  things 
more  remarkable,  Young  seems  to  be  at  a loss  for 
words  to  express  the  demerits  of  the  principal  roads 
of  that  day.  Of  the  turnpike  from  Preston  to  Wigan 
he  writes,  “ I know  not,  in  the  whole  range  of  lan- 
guage, terms  sufficiently  expressive  to  describe  this 
infernal  road.  To  look  over  a map,  and  perceive 
that  it  is  a principal  one,  not  only  to  some  towns, 

• SI*  Weeki'  Tour  through  llir  Southern  Count**  o(  England  and 
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hut  even  whole  counties,  one  would  naturally  con- 
clude it  to  be  at  least  decent ; hut  let  me  most 
seriously  caution  all  travellers,  who  tnuy  accidentally 
purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it 
as  they  would  the  devil ; for  a thousand  to  one  hut 
they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  over- 
throws or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet 
with  ruts,  which  I actually  measured,  four  feet 
deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  front  a wet  sum- 
mer; what,  therefore,  must  they  be  after  a winter? 
The  only  mending  it  receives  is  the  tumbling  in 
some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other  purpose 
but  jolting  a carriage  in  the  most  intolerable  man- 
ner. These  are  not  merely  opinions,  hut  facts  ; for 
I actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these 
eighteen  miles  of  execrable  memory.”* 

It  appears  from  the  incidental  •emarks  of  this 
writer  that  in  many  cases  where  mending  was  at- 
tempted it  was  done  merely  by  throwing  large 
stones  carelessly  upon  the  road,  without  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  uniting  them  into  a compact  mass. 
The  stones  used  for  this  purpose  seem  to  have 
been  frequently  of  most  preposterous  dimensions,  of 
which  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  the  roads  near 
Chepstow ; “ the  turnpikes  ! as  they  have  the 
assurance  to  call  them,  and  the  hardiness  to  make 
one  pay  for.”  These  were,  we  arc  told,  “ mere 
rocky  lanes,  full  of  hugeous  stones  as  big'  as  one’s 
horse,  and  abominable  holes.”  t A few  cases 
are  mentioned  in  which  correct  principles  had 
been  acted  upon;  the  stones  being  broken  into 
very  small  pieces,  so  that  they  might  bind  together, 
and  the  road  levelled  and  widened,  by  which  means 
the  formation  of  deep  ruts  was  avoided.  The 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Romsev,  and  thence  for 
four  miles  towards  Winchester,  is  particularly  no- 
ticed : Young  says  that  it  was,  without  exception, 
the  finest  he  ever  saw’.  Respecting  * this  road  he 
made  particular  inquiries,  from  the  answers  to 
which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  its  form- 
ation : — “ They  first  lay  a foundation  of  large 
stones,  which  they  level  with  smaller  ones ; then 
make  a layer  of  chalk,  on  that  gravel,  and,  lastly, 
another  of  sifted  gravel,  exceedingly  fine,  and  in 
some  places  tending  towards  sand.”J  The  road,  be- 
ing made  of  a good  w idth,  the  surface  gently  sloped 
to  throw  off  water,  and  carefully  kept  free  from 
ruts,  had  scarcely  the  print  of  a wheel  to  be  seen 
upon  it,  and  Young  states  that  he  believes  there 
was  not  a loose  stone  to  make  a horse  stumble  in 
the  whole  nineteen  miles.  This  road,  which  would 
be  creditable  even  to  a modern  road-maker,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  were  some  road-makers 
who  understood  their  art,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  state  of  most  of  the  highways.  In  some 
coses  the  turn  pike- roads  were  paved,  but  very  badly, 
and  only  to  a width  sufficient  for  a single  carriage. 
The  pavement  was  therefore  soon  dislocated,  and 
the  passage  of  vehicles  meeting  each  other  on  such 
a road  was  attended  with  inconvenience  and 
danger. 

* Six  Month*'  Tour  through  the  North  of  Ragland,  1770-1,  to!. 
IV.  pp.  430,  431. 

t bis  Weeks'  Tour.  p.  133.  J Id.,  p.  207.  . 
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As  connected  with  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  means  of  intemul  communication,  the 
erection  of  bridges  may  be  adverted  to.  Many  re- 
markable works  of  this  character  were  executed 
during  the  present  period  ; and  the  introduction  of 
cast-iron  bridges,  hereafter  to  be  further  noticed, 
forms  an  era  in  this  department  of  engineering. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  works  of  minor 
importance,  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars — the  third  of  the  bridges  of  London  iu  point 
of  date,  although,  since  the  removal  of  old  London 
bridge,  the  second  in  age — must  not  be  passed  with- 
out particular  notice.  This  structure  was  pro- 
jected at  least  os  early  as  1754  ; hut,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  raising  money,  and  other  circumstances, 
it  was  1759  before  drawings  and  models  were  re- 
ceived for  examination.  The  design  of  Mr.  M vine, 
the  engineer  by  whom  the  bridge  was  erected,  was 
at  first  objected  to  on  account  of  the  elliptical  form 
of  the  arches,  which  had  been  adopted  by  him  aa 
affording  the  least  possible  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation at  all  states  of  the  tide,  without  raising  the 
carriagc-way  to  an  inconvenient  height ; but  this 
objection  was  overruled,  a favourable  report  being 
made  by  scientific  persons  to  w hom  the  matter  was 
referred.  The  bridge  was  commenced  in  1750, 
and  finished  about  ten  years  afterwards,  at  a cost  of 
152,840/.,  though  the  embankments  and  ap- 
proaches, and  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
work,  raised  the  total  outlay  to  nearly  300, 00J/.  A 
toll  was  taken  originally ; but  after  a few  years  the 
shares  were  bought  up  by  government,  und  the 
bridge  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  It  consists 
of  nine  elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
100  feet  span;  and  the  total  length  is  1035  feet. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful 
bridge,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  then  erected,  is 
built  of  Portland  stone,  which  is  very  deficient  in 
durability  for  such  works.  It  had  consequently 
become  so  much  injured  by  decay  as  to  require 
very  extensive  repairs,  for  effecting  which  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1833.  The  reno- 
vation was  commenced  shortly  after,  and  completed 
in  1840* 

The  progress  of  railways  during  the  period  under 

* Though  not  fulling  strictly  within  the  range  of  the  present  por- 
tion of  our  history,  the  celebrated  l'ont  v Prklil  present*  itself  a*  an 
example  of  enterprise  and  skill  too  honourable  to  its  humble  archi- 
tect to  tie  overlooked.  This  bridge  was  built  by  an  uneducated  Welsh 
mason,  named  Kdwarda.  It  crow**  the  river  Tuff,  in  a situation 
where  the  great  breadth  of  lire  ri»er,  and  iu  liability  In  sodden  and 
heavy  floods,  presented  unusual  difficulties.  Though  Edwards  had 
never  lieen  engaged  on  such  a work  before,  be  designed  and  executed 
an  elegant  bridge  Af  three  arches:  giving  security  for  iu  standing 
seven  years.  This  structure  was  commenced  in  1744,  and  stood  well 
for  two  year*  and  a half  after  iu  completion,  »i«D  an  extraordinary 
flood  brought  down  large  trees,  that  hud  lieen  lorn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  which  stopped  against  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  occasioned  an 
obstruction  which  dammed  up  ihe  water  until  it  obtained  sufficient 
force  to  hurst  through  the  obstacle,  and  destroy  the  bridge-  Edwards 
then  determined  to  *|»n  the  river  Ity  a single  arch  of  the  then  almost 
unexampled  site  of  140  fret,  nod  hod  completed  the  bridge  a second 
time,  all  to  the  para |>ets,  when  it  fell,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
haunckies  forcing  the  keystones  up  out  of  their  place.  Still  undis- 
mayed, the  ingeiiious  masou  rebuilt  the  arch,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
making  three  cylindrical  holes  in  each  of  the  haunches,  to  lighten 
them.  The  third  bridge  was  completed  in  1733,  and  still  stands — 
a rare  monument  of  the  indumilalde  perseverance  of  a Uritisli  arti- 
san. The  height  of  the  arch  i«  33  feet,  and  it  is  a segment  uf  a rirrle 
of  173  feet  diameter.  Some  particulars  respecting  Erf  wards  may  la* 
found  In  tile  Permit  >tf  Knowledge  under  lhjfitultwi,  vol.  ii  pp.  333 
fcc.,  forming  purl  of  the  " Library  of  Katettaininf  Knowledge.” 
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and  thereby  retarding  their  revolution.  This  ar- 
rangement led  to  the  adoption  of  the  contrivance 
known  as  the  self-acting  inclined  plane,  in  which, 
by  the  intervention  of  a rope  passing  round  a large 
w heel  at  the  top  of  the  inclination,  the  descent  of  a 
loaded  carriage  or  train  caused  the  simultaneous 
ascent  of  an  empty  one.  Wooden  railways  were 
used  in  some  other  situations  as  w ell  as  at  the  New- 
castle collieries,  and  on  one  of  them,  at  the  Colebroolc 
Dale  iron-works,  the  use  of  cast-iron  plates  to  co- 
ver the  wooden  rails  w as  first  tried  about  the  year 
1767.  In  1776  cast-iron  rails  with  an  upright 
flange  to  guide  the  w heels  were  first  used  in  sub- 
terraneous railways  at  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  col- 
liery, near  Sheffield,  and  from  that  time  iron  was 
generally  used  instead  of  wood.  Iron  w heels  had 
been  used  for  the  waggons  some  years  before. 

But,  while  railways  were  receiving  some  of  the 
earliest  of  those  improvements  that  were  to  fit  them 
for  the  important  position  they  were  subsequently 
to  assume,  navigable  canals  were  coming  into  suc- 
cessful operation  upon  a large  scale.  When  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  was  projected,  and  it 
wns  proposed  to  conduct  it  on  a perfect  level  by 
boldly  deviating  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  undertaking  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  impracticable,  and  persons  were  not  wanting 
to  ques'.ion  or  deny  its  utility  if  accomplished.  One 


Aqueduct  ovnt  the  Iswcll.  From  an  Anonymous  Print. 


consideration  was  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected, 
considering  the  bad  Btate  of  the  ordinary  roads, 
and  the  advantages  which  had  long  before  been 
realized  from  the  introduction  of  wooden  railways  or 
tramroads,  which  had  been  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  about  a century, 
without  receiving  any  very  material  improvement.* 
When  Arthur  Young  visited  this  part  of  the  country 
he  described  them  as  follows  : — “ The  coal-wag- 
gon roads,  from  the  pits  to  the  water,  arc  great 
works,  carried  over  all  sorts  of  inequalities  of 
ground,  so  far  as  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  miles. 
The  tracks  of  the  wheels  arc  marked  with  pieces  of 
timber  let  into  the  road  for  the  wheels  of  the  wag- 
gons to  run  on,  by  which  means  one  horse  is  en- 
abled to  draw,  and  that  with  ease,  fifty  or  sixty 
bushels  of  coals. ”t  It  was  usual  to  make  these 
waggon-ways  with  as  uniform  a descent  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  the  slope  was  not  so  steep  as  to 
endanger  the  horses  in  descending,  in  which  case 
the  inconveniently  steep  parts  were  formed  into 
steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  waggons 
were  allowed  to  run  by  gravity,  their  speed  being 
checked  by  the  use  of  crooked  pieces  of  wood, 
called  brakes,  or  convoys,  pressing  upon  the  wheels, 

• Rower  North'd  account  of  those  roads.  In  1676,  Is  glrrn  in  the 
Pictorial  Hist.  of  England,  vol.  |v.  p.  730,  note. 

t Six  Months’  Tour,  vol.  iii.p.  9. 


of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  plan  was  an 
aqueduct  bridge  to  conduct  the  canal  over  the  river 
Irwell  at  an  elevation  of  about  thirty-nine  feet ; the 
approaches  to  .the  aqueduct  being  formed  by  long 
and  high  embankments.  Though  this  work  was 
ridiculed  as  a “ castle  in  the  air”  by  another  engi- 
neer to  whom  the  design  was  submitted,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  Brindley,  and  opened 
VOL.  I. 


on  the  17th  of  July,  1761;  affording  the  remark- 
able spectacle  of  a channel  in  which  boats  are 
moved  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  forty  feet  above  the  Irwell  naviga- 
tion, where  boats  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time 
making  their  way  up  the  stream  by  being  dragged 
with  great  labour.  At  Worsley  the  canal  is  con- 
ducted into  the  heart  of  the  coal-mine  by  a tunnel 
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Ektkakck  to  m«  Tfwwh.  at  W.»«»mcy.  From  a Print  in  Youns't  Tour. 


with  several  branches,  thereby  affording  the  great- 
est possible  facilities  for  loading  the  boats.  The 
construction  of  tunnels,  aqueducts,  embankments, 
&c.,  was  then  n novelty  to  Englishmen,  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  such  works  render  it  by 
no  means  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  success- 
ful precedents,  doubts  should  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  remunerative  character  of  such  under- 
takings, especially  where  they  had  to  maintain 
a rivalry  with  established  river  navigations,  which 
was  the  case  when  the  Duke’s  canal  was  extended 
so  as  to  form,  in  connexion  with  the  Mersey,  a new 
means  of  communication  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  Yet  this  canal  was  not  long  finished  be- 
fore, to  ndopt  the  language  of  Fulton,  “ the  eyes  of 
the  people  began  to  open ; the  Duke  could  work 
on  his  canal  when  floods  or  dry  seasons  interrupted 
the  navigation  of  the  Mersey.  This  gave  a certainty 
and  punctuality  in  the  carriage  of  merchandise, 
and  insured  a preference  to  the  canal.  The  emo- 
luments arising  to  the  Duke  were  not  to  be  mis- 
tiken,  and,  perseverance  having  vanquished  preju- 
dice, the  fire  of  speculation  wns  lighted,  and  canals 
became  the  subject  of  general  conversation.”*  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  eventually  greatly  extended 
his  original  plan,  which  had  been  limited  to  the 
object  of  conveying  coal  from  Worslcy  to  Man- 
chester ; and,  the  advantages  of  this  class  of  improve- 
ments luting  rendered  evident,  while  their  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome  by  the  master-mind  of 
Brindley,  other  canals  quickly  spread  over  the 
country,  producing  the  most  important  benefits  to 
the  districts  which  they  rendered  more  easily  ac- 
cessible. Before  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
Worslcy,  coal  was  retailed  in  Manchester  at  7rf. 
per  cwt.,  but  after  it  was  opened  the  price  was  re- 

• Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation,’  179«,  p.  9. 


duccd  to  3 Jd.,  and  six  score  werc'givcn  to  the  cwt. 
The  effect  of  the  extension  of  this  canal  to  the 
Mersey  at  Runcorn  was  to  reduce  the  charge  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  by  water  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  from  12».  to  6s.  per  ton  ; the  cost  of 
land  carriage  being  as  high  as  40s.  The  number 
of  canal  acts  passed  between  1760  and  1774  was 
only  nineteen,*  the  most  rapid  extenaion'of  these 
works  not  taking  place  till  after  the  close  of  the 
American  war  ; but  in  most  of  the  canals  executed 
before  his  death,  in  1772,  Brindley  took  an  active 


Hii»Mtr.  from  an  Anonym mja  Portrait. 


pnrt.  The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  which  was  commenced  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  1766,  presents  an  example  of  the 
boldness  of  this  wonderful  man  in  the  early  days  of 

• Chalmers's  Domestic  Kconoroy/p.  161. 
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British  civil  engineering ; the  canal  being  con- 
ducted through  a hill  at  Harecastle,  in  Stafford- 
shire, by  a tunnel  2880  yards  long,  12  feet  wide, 
and  9 high,  at  u depth  in  some  parts  of  10  yards 
from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.* 

Improvements  in  the  means  of  communication 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  notices  of  sub- 
jects affecting  the  national  industry,  because  their 
influence  may  be  considered  more  or  less  common 
to  all  its  branches.  On  the  same  principle  the 
steam-engine  will  claim  attention  before  the  nume- 
rous processes  upon  which  it  had  a stimulating 
effect. 

Although  the  machines  of  Savery  had  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  a few  instances  in  draining 
mines,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
first  really  efficient  steam-engine  was  constructed 
about  1111,  under  a patent  obtained  in  1105 
by  Newcomen  and  others;  and  this  rude  and 
simple  machine  continued  for  about  sixty  years, 
without  any  very  material  improvement,  and  with- 
out rivalry,  to  be  much  used  in  draining  mines, 
and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  Even  long 
after  the  improvements  of  Watt  had  been  in 
successful  operation,  this,  which  was  called  the 
atmospheric  engine,  was  preferred  by  some  for  its 
greater  simplicity.  “ When  it  was  first  introduced, 
many  valuable  mines  could  not  be  worked  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  water.  This  engiue 
not  only  rendered  these  available,  but  enabled  others 
to  be  deepened  and  new  ones  to  be  opened,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  some  powerful 
means  of  raising  water,  cheap,  safe,  and  manage- 
able, which  was  not  known  till  Newcomen’s  engine 
appeared.  His  engine  was  soon  applied  and  con- 
Unued  to  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  coal- 
mines of  the  north  of  England,  the  tin  and  copper- 
mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lead-mines  of  Cumber- 
land, &c.  It  was  employed  in  cities  for  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  water ; in  1152,  and  afterwards, 
it  was  used  for  raising  water  to  drive  water-wheels 
for  mills  ; it  was  used  for  blowing  the  air  into  the 
blast-furnaces  for  smelting  iron  ore  ; and  was  soon 
taken  advantage  of  on  the  continent  for  similar  pur- 
poses.” t In  1769,  when  Smeaton  made  experi- 
ments which  led  to  great  improvements  in  the  pro- 
portions of  this  kind  of  engine,  there  were  fifty- 
seven  engines  in  operation  at  Newcastle,  exerting  a 
power  equal  to  that  of  1188  horses. 

Iu  order  to  a full  comprehension  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Watt,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
construction  of  Newcomen’s  engine.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a vertical  cylinder,  open  at  the 
top,  and  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  a boiler 
in  which  steam  was  generated.  A piston,  moving 
air-tight  in  the  cylinder,  was  suspended  from  one 

• AIUt  lhl»  lanurl  had  been  In  um»  About  hnlf  a century  it 
(band  ncet-swtry,  in  ewuequence  of  the  increased  traffic  on  the  canal, 
either  to  culture  it  or  to  make  another  alongside  of  it,  of  much 
creator  »ue.  The  latter  alternative  was  ch’Wsu.  and  anew  touucl 
was  made  under  the  direction  of  Telford,  which  afford*  au  itth’iesung 
illastnitiin  of  the  great  advance*  made  in  engineering  science  tinea 
the  days  of  Brindley  ; for,  while  hi*  (then  unparalleled)  work  ocea- 
eleven  year*,  the  larger  tunnel  of  oar  own  day  waa  executed  in 
than  three  year*. 

I f Held  on  the  Steam  Engine,  y*  111* 
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end  of  a massive  beam,  vibrating  on  gudgeons,  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  which  the  pump-rods 
were  attached;  these  being  so  weighted  that,  when 
the  machine  was  left  to  itself,  they  would  depress 


Smiatov-  From  a Picture  ascribed  to  Mortimer. 


their  end  of  the  beam,  and  thereby  raise  the  piston 
(attached  to  the  other  end)  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der. Steam  was  then  admitted  from  the  boiler,  so 
as  to  fill  the  cylinder ; and,  when  full,  the  further 
access  of  steam  being  prevented,  a jet  of  cold  water 
was  thrown  into  the  cylinder,  which,  by  con- 
densing the  steam,  produced  a partial  vacuum  be- 
neath the  piston.  The  piston  was  therefore  forced 
dow  n by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  upper 
surface,  with  sufficient  power  to  work  the  pumps 
connected  with  the  beam.  Steam  being  again  ad- 
mitted, the  piston  was  drawn  up  by  the  balance- 
weight,  and  the  same  operation  repeated.  Thus 
the  power  waa  obtained  from  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  us  indicated  by  the  name  “ atmospheric  en- 
gine steam  being  used  simply  as  affording  a con- 
venient means  of  producing  a vacuum  by  its  con- 
densation. Independently  of  the  loss  of  power  oc- 
casioned by  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  ear- 
lier machines,  this  kind  of  engine  was  attended 
with  a very  serious  defect— the  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  cylinder,  by  which  much  steam 
waa  lost.  After  the  cylinder  hud  been  cooled  by 
the  injection  of  water  and  the  influx  of  cold  air,  it 
had  to  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
before  it  could  be  ready  for  another  stroke.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  steam  w as  wasted  in  effecting 
this ; and,  w hen  done,  the  cylinder  being  too  hot  to 
allow  the  instant  condensation  of  steam,  time  was 
lost  in  cooling  it  again.  The  amount  of  heat  lost 
from  this  cause  was  estimated  by  Watt  to  be  three 
time*  os  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action 
of  the  engine. 

The  attention  of  Watt  appears  to  have  been  first 
directed  to  the  steam-engine  about  1159,  when  he 
waa  engaged  as  mathematical-instrument  maker  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  by  hit  intimate  friend 
Robison,  then  * student  in  the  university  (after- 
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wards  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh), who  conceived  the  possibility  of  applying 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  wheel-carriages.  Shortly 
after  Watt  tried  some  experiments  with  high-pres- 
sure steam,  but  abandoned  them,  it  is  supposed 
mainly  on  account  of  the  danger  of  bursting  his 
apparatus.  In  1763  he  was  engaged  to  repair  a 
working  model  of  Newcomen’s  engine,  in  doing 
which  his  active  mind  was  led  to  investigate  its  de- 
fects, and  ultimately  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy. 
After  a series  of  interesting  experiments  on  the  pro- 
perties of  steam  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
order  to  make  the  best  use  of  it,  the  cylinder  should 
always  be  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it ; and 
in  1765  he  contrived  his  first  engine,  in  which  this 
important  object  was  attained  by  condensing  the 
steam  in  a separate  vessel,  communicating  by  valves 
with  the  cylinder,  while  the  entrance  of  cold  air 
wos  avoided  by  closing  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
using  the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  to  depress  the  piston. 
Beautifully  simple  as  are  the  principles  of  this  im- 
proved machine,  and  the  admirably  contrived  ap- 
paratus btr  which  they  were  rendered  practically 
useful,  it  is  difficult,  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  science,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties conquered  by  Watt  What  he  accomplished 
has  been  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
who,  in  hik  speech  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  observed, 
“ Those  who  consider  James  Watt  only  as  a great 
radical  mechanic  form  a very  erroneous  idea  of 
is  character : he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a 
natural  philosopher  and  a chemist,  and  his  inven- 
tions demonstrate  his  profound  knowledge  of  those 
sciences,  and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius, 
the  union  of  them  for  practical  application.  The 
steam-engine  before  his  time  was  a rude  machine, 
the  result  of  simple  experiments  on  the  compression 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  condensation  of  steam. 
Mr.  Watt’s  improvements  were  not  produced  by 
accidental  circumstances  or  by  a single  ingenious 
thought ; they  were  founded  on  delicate  and  refined 
experiments  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Black.  He  had  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  cold 
produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  heat  occasioned  by 
the  condensation  of  steam — to  determine  the  source 
of  the  air  appearing  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhausting  power ; the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
steam  to  its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  which 
the  elasticity  of  steam  increased  with  the  tempera- 
ture : labour,  time,  numerous  and  difficult  experi- 
ments were  required  for  the  ultimate  result ; and, 
when  his  principle  was  obtained,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery 
demanded  a new  species  of  intellectual  and  experi- 
mental labour.  He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the 
ardour  that  success  inspires,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring  all  the  mechanical  powers  into  ploy,  and  all  the 
resources  of  his  own  fertile  mind  into  exertion ; he 
had  to  convert  rectilineal  into  rotatory  motion,  and  to 
invent  parallel  motion.  After  years  of  intense  labour 
he  obtained  what  he  wished  for : and,  at  last,  by 
the  regulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  governor, 


placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a series  of  combi- 
nations unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  dis- 
played in  their  invention,  and  for  the  new  power 
they  have  given  to  civilized  man.” 

Although  satisfied  as  to  the  value  and  practicability 
of  his  improvements,  by  the  action  of  the  small  and 
imperfect  models  that  his  limited  means  enabled 
him  to  construct,  Watt  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  arise  in  bringing  his  invention  before 
the  world,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
to  make  it  public  for  some  years.  In  1768  he  be- 
came connected  with  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  the 
founder  of  the  Carron  iron-works,  whose  exertions 
for  the  improvement  of  other  branches  of  the  na- 
tional industry  will  be  noticed  hereafter ; and  at  his 
expense  a large  model  was  constructed  at  Kinneil, 
a few  miles  from  Carron,  in  1 768-9,  the  success  of 
which  led  to  the  procuring  of  Watt’s  first  patent 
in  the  latter  year.  Roebuck  had  a share  in  this 
patent,  but  w as  prevented  by  pecuniary  difficulties 
from  proceeding  with  the  undertaking,  and  in  a 
short  time  transferred  his  interest  to  his  friend, 
Matthew  Boulton,  who  had  recently  established 
the  celebrated  Soho  works,  near  Birmingham; 
than  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 


M *ttbew  llocLTuit.  From  * Portrait  by  Sir  W.  Berchry. 

fitter  person  for  bringing  the  improved  steam-en- 
gine into  remunerative  operation.  In  1774  the 
new  engine  was  exhibited  at  Soho,  and  approved 
by  a deputation  from  the  mining  interest  of  Corn- 
wall. This  machine  appears  to  have  resembled,  in 
general  arrangement,  the  old  atmospheric  engine ; 
but  it  had  the  separate  condenser  and  closed  cy- 
linder formerly  described,  the  air-pump  for  ex- 
hausting the  condenser  being  worked  by  a con- 
nexion with  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  the  cy- 
linder kept  hot  by  an  external  casing  or  jacket 
filled  with  steam.  So  low  was  the  state  of  the  me- 
chanical arts  at  that  time,  that  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  parts  of  the  machine  executed 
with  sufficient  accuracy;  and  even  Smeaton, while 
convinced  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  new  en- 
gine over  Newcomen’s,  is  said  to  nave  doubted  the 
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practicability  of  getting  it  made  with  the  requisite 
precision,  and  augured,  from  this  difficulty,  that  the 
machine,  in  its  improved  form,  would  never  be  ge- 
nerally introduced.* 

As  live  years  of  the  term  of  the  patent  had  now 
expired,  and  it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  remain- 
ing period  would  not  he  sufficient  to  remunerate 
the  proprietors  for  the  heavy  expenses  yet  to  be 
incurred,  a successful  application  was  made  to 
parliament  fur  an  extension  of  the  term ; an  act 
being  passed  in  1775,t  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion, “ vesting  in  James  Watt,  engineer,  his  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  the  sole  use 
and  property  of  certain  steam-engines,  commonly 
called  lirc-eugincs,  of  his  invention,  described  in 
the  said  act,  throughout  his  majesty’s  dominions,” 
for  a period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  act.  This  application  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  public  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  in- 
vention, and  the  commercial  tact  of  Boulton,  who 
conducted  the  sale  of  the  machine,  soon  brought  it 
into  extensive  use.  By  a liberal  system  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  principles  of  the  engine  were  freely 
explained,  and  public  experiments  made  before 
disinterested  practical  and  scientific  men,  on  the 
saving  of  fuel  effected  by  it,  and  its  general  supe- 
riority over  Newcomen's  machine.  The  owners 
of  the  patent  did  not  attempt  to  make  their  profit 
on  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  but  claimed 
the  value  of  one-third  part  of  the  coal  saved  by 
using  the  improved  instead  of  the  old  machine. £ 
Even  taking  this  payment  into  the  account,  the 
patentees  stated  that  the  expense  of  performing  the 
same  work  would  be  little  more  than  half  what 
was  previously  paid.  Still  further  to  encourage 
persons  to  adopt  the  new  machines,  Boulton  and 
Watt  in  many  cases  took  the  old  engines  at  much 
more  than  their  real  value;  and  in  some  instances 
erected  machines  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds, 
on  condition  of  being  paid  for  them  when  they 
produced  the  estimated  advantage.  An  apparatus 
was  contrived  for  registering  the  amount  of  work 
done,  by  comparing  the  indications  of  which  with 
ascertained  data  respecting  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed,  and  calculating  the  saving  by  the  price 
of  coals  in  the  district  in  which  the  engine  was 
erected,  the  amount  of  payment  due  to  the  patentees 
was  ascertained  without  any  vexatious  interference 
on  the  part  of  their  agents.  Thus  everything  was 
so  contrived  os  to  induce  the  public  to  regard  the 

• Speech  of  Mr.  Iloulton  at  Freemason*'  lUll,  1824. 

. f 16  Geo  HI.  c.  61. 

I The  value  of  Smeaton'e  improvement*  upon  the  old  atmospheric 
engine,  although  tho*e  improvement*  related  chiefly  to  the  propor- 
tions of  it*  component  parts.  is  indicated  by  an  oheeivation  made  In  a 
letter  by  Watt  to  Smruton.  in  171a,  in  reply  to  a proposition  that 
Watt  should  grant  licensee  for  the  use  of  hi*  rondonsrr,  to  be  applied 
to  the  atmospheric  engine,  without  the  other  improvement* ; au 
arrangement  which  he  thouglit  it  prudent  to  decline,  as  it  would 
have  introduced  hi*  invrution  miner  unfavourable  circumstance*. 
He  wrote  thus : " We  charge  our  proflts  in  proportion  to  the  sat  ing 
made  in  fuel  by  our  engine,  when  compared  with  a common  one 
which  Imrns  the  same  kind  of  coal*;  we  ask  one-third  of  these 
saving*,  to  be  paid  us  annually,  or  half  yearly ; the  payment  being 
redeemable  in  the  optiou  of  our  empinyvr,  ai  ten  years'  purchase  ; 
and  when  the  coal*  are  low  priced  we  should  also  mske  some  charge 
as  engineers.  In  all  these  comparison*  our  own  interest  haa  made 
us  except  your  improved  engines,  unleas  we  were  allowed  a greater 
pro] xi i lion  of  the  savings." — Larfacr  an  the  Steam  Engine,  7th  edit., 
p.  IM. 


invention  favourably ; and  this  fair  and  liberal 
conduct  met  with  its  reward.  In  one  instance 
alone,  at  the  Cnaccwater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where 
three  very  large  engines  were  erected,  the  saving  of 
coals  was  so  great  that  the  proprietors  agreed  to 
pay  800/,  per  annum  for  each  engine,  as  a com- 
promise for  the  patentees’  share.  It  has  been 
stated  that  upwards  of  47,000/.  were  spent  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  before  they  received  any  remu- 
neration. 

The  engines  hitherto  alluded  to  were,  almost 
without  exception,  used  merely  for  pumping  water; 
although,  in  a few  instances,  the  water  so  raised 
was  employed  for  turning  a water-wheel,  in  order 
to  obtain  rotatory  motion.  When  used  for  this 
purpose,  no  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  power  being  applied  in  the 
downward  stroke  only.  Watt  was  well  aware  that 
the  utility  of  the  steam-engine  could  not  be  fully 
developed  until  it  was  made  capable  of  producing 
rotation ; and,  out  of  many  contrivances  which  he 
suggested  for  the  purpose,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered none  equal  to  the  common  crank.  But 
this,  if  applied  to  the  ordinary  engine,  would  have 
required  a very  heavily  loaded  fly-wheel  to  keep 
up  the  motion  imparted  by  the  separate  impulses 
of  the  piston  ; to  avoid  which  he  proposed  to  use 
two  engines,  working  distinct  cranks  on  the  same 
axle.  While  Watt’s  attention  was  devoted  to  other 
points,  patents  were  obtained  about  1779  and 
1780,  by  Wasbrough  and  Pickard,  for  converting 
the  alternating  rectilinear  motion  of  the  piston 
into  a rotatory  one ; the  plan  of  the  latter  person 
being  the  simple  crank  and  fly  wheel.  Thus,  un- 
less he  had  seen  fit  to  contest  Pickard’s  patent 
(which  might  have  been  done,  it  is  said,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  common  application 
of  the  crank  in  other  machines,  us  the  knife- 
grinder’s  wheel  and  the  turning-lathe,  but  also  on 
the  plea  that  the  parties  who  obtained  the  patent 
received  the  idea  of  using  it  from  a workman  em- 
ployed by  Watt),  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  ano- 
ther contrivance  for  the  purpose;  and  he  there- 
upon invented  that  known  as  the  sun-and-planet 
wheel,]  which  w as  used  in  his  engines  until  the 
expiration  of  Pickard’s  patent,  when  the  crank 
was  substituted  for  it.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  much  rivalry  existed  respecting  this  simple 
matter,  and  how  many  contrivances  were  suggested 
to  obtain  the  object  now  so  successfully  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  simple  crank.  Many 
persons  seem  to  have  doubted  whether  a regular 
rotatory  motion  could  be  obtained  immediately  from 
the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  even  Smeaton,  in  a 
report  to  the  navy  board  respecting  the  erection  of 
a steam-engine  to  work  a flour-mill  at  Deptford, 
said,  “ I apprehend  that  no  motion  communicated 
from  the  reciprocating  lever  of  a fire-engine  can 
ever  produce  a perfect  circtdar  motion,  like  the 
regular  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a water-wheel.”* 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  uniform  rotatory 
motion  was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the 

* Stout'*  Anecdote*  of  Steam  Engines,  p.  3 36. 
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double-acting  engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  im- 
pelled upwards  as  well  as  downwards  by  the  action 
of  steam.  Watt  did  not  patent  this  machine  till 
1782;  though  it  is  said  that  he  showed  a drawing 
exhibiting  its  principle  when  applying  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  first  patent,  and  that  he  constructed 
one  or  more  such  engines  before  1782 ; which, 
considering  his  habit  of  trying  and  perfecting  his 
inventions  before  making  them  public,  is  far  from 
improbable.  This  alteration  rendered  necessary 
several  modifications  in  the  construction  of  the  ap- 
paratus, into  the  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter.  Another,  and  a highly  important 
invention,  the  full  advantages  of  which  are  perhaps 
not  realized  even  at  the  present  day,  is  that  of 
working  steam  expansively ; or  cutting  off  the 
access  of  steam  when  the  piston  has  performed 
only  a part  of  its  stroke,  leaving  it  to  be  propelled 
through  die  remaining  distance  by  the  expansion 
of  the  steam  already  admitted.  This  mode  of 
working  was  tried  at  Soho  in  1776,  but  not  made 
public  till  about  two  years  later.  The  caution 
exercised  by  Watt  in  bringing  any  improvement 
before  the  public  was  a remarkable  peculiarity  in 
his  career,  and  may  partly  account  for  his  almost  un- 
exampled success;  but  it  sometimes  led  to  incon- 
venience, owing  to  his  contrivances  becoming 
divulged  before  he  considered  them  ripe  for  pub- 
licity, and  being  claimed  by  others.  His  reputa- 
tion was  doubtless  benefited  by  this  circumspect 
procedure;  his  inventions  were  in  general  tho- 
roughly matured  and  perfected  when  given  to  the 
world  ; while  it  was  also,  as  observed  by  Stuart, 
“ of  incalculable  advantage  in  inspiring  confidence 
in  Watt  and  Boulton’s  judgment  as  engineers.”* 
Thus,  by  a series  of  improvements  perhaps  un- 
equalled as  the  produce  of  a single  mind,  the 
steam-engine  was,  during  the  period  now  under 
review,  elevated  from  an  obscure  and  inconvenient 
machine,  of  very  limited  application,  into  a power 
which  has  effected  a complete  revolution  in  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  has  been  well  said  to  be 
second  only  to  printing  in  its  results.  During  the 
former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  water-power 
was  the  chief  agent  in  driving  machinery ; the 
motion  obtained  from  wind  being  too  uncertain 
and  irregular  for  most  purposes.  But,  though  the 
improvements  of  Smcaton  and  others  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  machinery,  they 
could  not  overcome  the  inevitable  and  serious  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  droughts  and  floods,  nor  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  establishing  mills  in  the 
vicinity  of  falling  water,  at  whatever  expense,  or 
however  inconvenient  the  locality  might  be  for  the 
business  to  be  carried  on ; sometimes  rendering  it 
necessary  to  build  villages  for  the  residence  of  the 
persons  employed  in  the  factory.  The  necessity  of 
providing  means  to  avoid  a total  stoppage  in  dry 
seasons,  led,  in  some  instances,  to  the  erection  of 
horse-machinery  to  work  the  mills  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, either  immediately,  or  by  throwing 
back  the  water.  The  steam-engines  of  Savery  and 

• Anecdote*  of  earn  Engine*,  p.  Jiff. 
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I Newcomen  were  occasionally  used  for  this  pur- 
pose;* but  the  improvement*  of  Watt  superseded 
such  contrivances;  and,  by  rendering  the  esta- 
blishment of  factories  independent  of  local  pecu- 
liarities, led  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  our  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  towns,  and  produced  result* 
which  will  claim  frequent  notice  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  early  use  of  the 
steam-engine  in  connexion  with  mining  operations. 
In  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  in  particular,  the  im- 
provements of  Watt  were  productive  of  the  moat 
important  benefits.  Comparatively  shallow  as  our 
mines  were  before  the  general  use  of  steam-engines, 
the  working  of  them  was  greatly  impeded  by  the 
accumulation  of  water;  and  much  ingenuity  had 
been  exercised  in  devising  means  for  its  removal. 
Water-power  could  be  used  for  working  the  pumps 
to  a limited  extent  only,  from  the  necessity  of 
opening  mines  where  the  mineral  is  to  be  procured 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  without  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  procuring  a fall  of  water  to  work  the 
machinery.  The  earlier  sorts  of  steam-engine 
were  used  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  realized  great 
advantages;  but  their  wasteful  consumption  of 
fuel  was  a serious  evil ; the  coal  uaed  at  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  being  carried  thither  from  South 
Wales,  and  being  consequently  expensive.  Here, 
therefore,  the  new  engines  were  eagerly  adopted ; 
and  down  even  to  the  present  day  Cornwall  has 
been  distinguished  for  improvement*  in  the  econo- 
mical working  of  steam-engines ; which  have  so 
far  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
mines,  that  many  which  but  for  them  must  long 
since  have  been  abandoned  are  now  among  the 
most  productive  mines  worked.  Improvements  in 
the  machinery  and  internal  economy  of  mines  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
iron  manufacture;  among  which  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wooden  pumps,  and  the  use  of  subter- 
raneous railways  or  tramroads  to  facilitate  the  car- 
riage of  the  minerals  from  one  part  of  a mine  to 
another,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  quantity  of  tin  produced  during  this  period 
increased  regularly,  though  slowly.  For  several 
years  previous  to  1742  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  about  2100  tons ; and  from  that  time  to  1760, 
about  2750  tons.  Between  1760  and  1770  the 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  yielded  27.277 
tons,  or  nearly  2728  tons  annually;  the  value 
averaging  66/.  6r.  8d.  per  ton,  or  1 80, 957/.  6».  8 </. 
per  annum.  From  1770  to  1780  the  total  amount 
was  27,498  tons,  being  nearly  2750  tons  per 
annum  ; and  the  value  averaged  60/.  2*.  per  ton, 
or  165,275/.  annually.  The  next  decennial  period 
exhibits  a similar  increase  in  quantity,  accompa- 
nied by  a rise  in  price,  the  average  value  having 
amounted  to  68/.  2r.  per  ton.t 

• In  1751  a very  Urge  atmospheric  engine  wu'nl  up  *1  Cham* 
nioo’a  eopprr  and  lirtui  work*.  u«ar  Uruiol,  to  raise  water  for  turn- 
ing a Dtimlwr  of  w heel*.  This  apmtaV*  to  haicheeu  one  of  the 
earliest  instance*  of  such  an  application  of  the  *t cam -engine ; but  it 
wa*  subsequently  employed  in  t»  similar  way  at  the  Colebrook  Dale 
and  (-.s frost  iron  work*,  at  Soho,  and  in  main  other  establishments. 

t Chiefly  from  Roes*  Cyciopmclia,  art.  * 
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The  produce  of  copper  increased  rapidly  during 
this  period.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
supply  was  so  much  augmented  by  the  discovery 
of  a copper-mine  in  Cumberland,  that  copper  be- 
gan to  be  exported.*  The  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  which  have  long  formed  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  Cornwall  were  neglected  till  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ; partly  from  the  ore  being  con- 
founded with  worthless  iron  pyrites,  and  therefore 
thrown  aside  as  rubbish  w henever  it  was  met  with  ; 
and  partly  from  its  usually  lying  at  a greater  depth 
than  tin,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  search. 
The  copper-mines  of  Anglesea  began  to  be  worked 
in  1162,  but  for  some  lime  after  that  date  they 
were  not  very  productive.  The  copper-minc  at 
Ecton  Hill,  Staffordshire,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  stated  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1169  to  have  given  employment  at  that  time  to 
more  than  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ; and  to  have  yielded  an  annual  profit  of 
from  8000/.  to  10,000/.  This  mine  is  said  to 
have  been  then  the  deepest  in  Great  Britain.t 

A statement  given  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
“ Mining,”  showing  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  copper  ore  raised  from  the  Cornish  mines  from 
11 26  to  1115,  indicates  the  rapid  extension  of  this 
branch  of  mining  industry.  The  probable  annual 
amount  of  fine  copper  is  added,  because  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  is  so  variable  that  a statement  of 
the  quantity  of  ore  raised  docs  not  indicate  with 
certainty  the  quantity  of  copper  produced.  From 
this  document  it  appears  that  in  the  ten  years  from 
1126  to  1135,  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  was 
64,800  tons;  its  average  value  1/.  15».  10</.  per 
ton ; and  the  total  value  for  the  ten  years 
413,500/.}  The  fine  copper  produced  was  pro- 
bably about  100  tons  annually.  From  1136  to 
1145  the  ore  raised  was  15,250  tons;  average 
value  1/.  8j.  6 d.  per  ton ; and  total  value  560,106/. 
The  quantity  of  fine  copper  was  about  830  tons 
annually.  From  1146  to  1155  the  ore  raised  was 
98,190  tons;  value  11.  Gs.  per  ton;  total  walue 
131,451/.;  the  fine  copper  produced  annually 
about  1080  tons.  From  1156  to  1165,  the  ore 
raised  was  169,699 tons,  value  1/.  6r.  Gd.  per  ton; 
total  value  1,243,045/.;  the  fine  copper  produced 
annually,  about  1800  tons.  From  1166  to  1115, 
the  ore  raised  was  264,213  tons,  value  6/.  14r.  6d. 
per  ton ; total  value  1,118,331/. ; thej  fine  copper 
produced  annually,  about  2650  tons. 

Another  account  § gives  a larger  quantity  as  the 
produce  of  the  Cornish  mines — making  it  3450 
tons  annually  from  1111  to  1175;  3310  tuns  from 

• Piet.  HUt.  of  England,  to),  ii.  p.  811.1 

♦ It  may  not  be  amUa  to  observe  that.  In  A note  appended  in  the 
paper  from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken,  it  !•  staled  that  it 
wan  auppfwcd  User*  mere  no  1cm  titan  fortv  thousand  winking  nnn.i* 
daily  under  groancl  in  the  Un-minet  (pomildy  inti-oded  to  embrace 
the  cooper  mine*  also)  of  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  as  many.  If  not 
more,  in  other  work*  of  copper,  lead,  and  coal,  in  (in-nt  Britain 

an  estimate  apparently  very  erroneoua,  whether  treted  by  the  value 
of  the  metal  produced,  or  by  the  present  rtntidic*  of  the  county.  In 
1831  the  number  of  adult  male*  in  Cornwall  employed  in  labour  not 
agricultural  wa*  under  twenty-three  thousand. 

I The  small  disagreement  between  the  price  per  ton  and  the  total 
value  of  the  ore  raised  may  lie  accounted  for  in  various  way*. 

{ Penny  Cyclopedia,  art. ' Copper.' 
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1776  to  1780;  and  3990  tons  from  1781  to  1785. 
The  price  of  copper  was  materially  reduced  about 
1773  by  the  increased  produce,  owing  to  the  open- 
ing of  new  mines.  In  1730  the  price  was  about 
130/.  per  ton;  in  1772,  100/.;  and  in  1781,  79/. 
It  soon  rose  to  84/.,  and  continued  about  that  sum 
for  several  years. 

The  general  introduction  of  the  steam-engine 
was  an  important  aid  in  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  coal-mining,  although,  from  the  unli- 
mited supply  of  fuel  here,  the  old  engines  main- 
tained their  ground  much  longer  in  collieries  than 
in  other  works.  In  addition  to  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  application  of  this  power  to  the 
drainage  of  the  mines,  which  was  formerly  effected 
by  the  labour  of  men  and  horses,  it  was  productive 
of  a material  change  in  the  method  of  extracting 
the  produce,  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  In 
many  of  the  early  coal-mines  this  was  done  by 
means  of  inclined  planes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pit — the  coal  being  carried  up  in  baskets  by  men, 
and  even  women,  who  were  often  employed  in  this 
severe  and  degrading  species  of  labour.  Even 
long  after  it  became  customary  to  raise  the  cool  by 
means  of  machinery,  by  drawing  it  in  baskets  up 
a vertical  shaft,  women  were  employed  to  carry  it 
from  distant  parts  of  the  mine  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  nccount  given  by  Arthur  Young  of  the 
colliery  at  Worsley,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  affords  an  example  of  the  superior 
arrangements  that  were  in  course  of  being  intro- 
duced in  his  time.  Here,  os  stated  in  a previous 
page,  when  alluding  to  the  canal  formed  as  a com- 
munication between  this  colliery  and  Manchester, 
small  boats  were  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
the  mine  by  means  of  a tunnel,  which  served  also 
to  drain  the  works.  Some  of  the  seams  or  veins 
of  coal  were  above,  and  others  below,  the  level  of 
this  tunnel.  As  fast  os  the  coal  was  excavated  the 
space  cleared  was  formed  into  arched  passages  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  coal  to  the  tunnel.  **  This,** 
says  Young,  “ is  done  m little  four-wheeled  wag- 
gons, which  contain  ten  cwt.  of  coals,  and  arc 
pushed  along  by  a man  setting  his  head  and  hands 
against  them  (the  road  being  laid  on  purpose  for 
it).  The  roads  all  lead  to  the  tunnel.  When  the 
man  with  the  waggon  comes  over  a well  (of  which 
there  are  several)  that  is  sunk  from  the  road 
through  the  arch  of  the  tunnel,  and  under  which 
the  boats  are  fixed,  he  stops  on  a framework  of 
wood,  which  turns  on  pivots,  and  is  so  contrived 
that,  upon  drawing  up  a part  of  one  end  of  the 
waggon,  some  of  the  coals  drop  out,  and  then  the 
waggon  is  tilted  up,  and  all  the  rest  follow  them, 
falling  into  the  boat  either  promiscuously,  or  di- 
rected through  a tube  to  fill  a box  at  a time,  at 
pleasure ; which  work  is  performed  almost  instan- 
taneously, and  the  waggon  sent  off  again  fora  fresh 
cargo.  But  as  the  arches  (roads)  through  the  mine 
in  many  places  cross  each  other,  it  there  would  have 
been  impracticable  for  a man  to  push  so  great  a 
weight  around  a turning ; to  remove  W'hich  objection 
the  square  of  the  floor  in  the  cross  of  the  roads  is  all 
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of  wood,  and  turns  upon  a central  pivot  of  iron,  so 
that,  the  man  stopping  when  the  waggon  comes 
exactly  on  to  the  square,  and  turning  it  till  it  faces 
the  road  he  is  to  go,  he  then  pushes  on  without  the 
least  interruption.  The  coals  that  arise  in  the 
branches  of  the  mine  below  the  tunnel  are  drawn 
up  through  wells  into  those  above  it,  and  then 
conveyed,  like  the  rest,  in  waggons  to  the  boats.”* 
The  contrivance  here  described,  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  waggons  round  a turning,  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  turn-table  used  so 
extensively  and  found  so  convenient  in  our  mo- 
dem railway-stations. 

From  the  Annual  Register  for  1160  it  would 
appear  that  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines  by  means 
of  a large  lire  on  the  surface,  supplied  with  air  by 
wooden  trunks  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  mine, 
was  then  a recent  improvement;  and  that  it  en- 
abled many  mines  to  be  worked  which  had  been 
formerly  abandoned  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
foul  air. 

The  importance  attained  by  the  coal-trade  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  on  occasion  of 
riots  among  the  coal-workers  about  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland,  in  1765,  about  six  hundred  ships  and 
a hundred  thousand  men,  in  Newcastle,  Sunder- 
land, and  Iamdon,  were  thrown  idle-t  Arthur 
Young  states  that  the  people  employed  in  the  coal- 
mines about  Newcastle  were  “ prodigiously  nume- 
rous, amounting  to  many  thousands the  earn- 
ings of  the  men  being  from  one  to  four  shillings  a 
day  and  their  firing.^  This  was  about  the  year 
1770.  In  1761  there  were,  according  to  Anderson, 
five  or  six  thousand  keetmen  employed  on  the  river 
Tyne,  in  conveying  coal  to  the  ships  in  keels  or 
lighters.§ 

The  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  London  in  1 762 
amounted  to  570,774  chaldrons;  which  is  nearly 
double  the  quantity  brought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  In  1172,  725, 008  chaldrons  were  im- 
ported to  London,  which  greatly  exceeded  the 
quantity  in  any  previous  year ; in  the  next  seven 
years  the  average  importation  was  650,170  chal- 
drons ; and  in  the  five  years  ending  March,  1785, 
675,995  chaldrons  annually.lt 

During  the  space  of  time  now  under  review  the 
iron  manufacture  of  this  country  made  great  ad- 
vances, and  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
many  other  branches  of  industry.  The  extension 
of  this  manufacture  in  earlier  times  had  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  destruction  of  forests  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  population  and  agri- 
culture and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George 
III.  that  our  immense  stores  of  mineral  fuel  were 
rendered  extensively  available,  instead  of  charcoal, 
for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  ore.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  to  re- 
strict the  felling  of  timber  for  the  purpose  of 

• SI*  Months'  Tour,  vol.  III.  pp.  W*,  M7. 

t Marpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  111.  p.  490. 

X Si*  Mouths’  Tour,  vol.  Ill  pp.  8 and  9. 

4 History  or  Com  mere*,  rol.  ill.  p.  SS*. 

I Ttiii  statement  t*  mule  on  the  authority  of  notice*  in  Mac* 
phmon. 

Pkt.  Hist.  of  Eng vol.  U.  p.  811 ; and  vol.  iv.  p.  732. 
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making  iron,  and  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
new  iron-works  within  twenty-two  miles  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  prohibition  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  An  additional  reason  for  legislative 
interference  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  tim- 
ber was  afforded  by  the  growing  importance  of  the 
navy.  These  circumstances  led  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  several  plans  for  the  substitution  of  pit- 
coal,  of  which  that  patented  by  Lord  Dudley 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  appears  to  have 
been  considered  of  importance,  as  it  was  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  1.  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies.*  Lord 
Dudley  constructed  a blast-furnace,  in  which  his 
process  of  smelting  was  carried  on,  though  on  a 
very  limited  scale;  but  he  became  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  manufacturers,  and  his  works  were 
destroyed  by  a mob,  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
hare  incited  to  the  commission  of  this  outrage. 
The  manufacturers  on  the  old  system  doubtless 
foresaw  the  removal  of  the  iron  manufacture  from 
its  accustomed  localities  to  those  in  which  coal  was 
abundant ; and  their  desire  to  retain  the  profitable 
monopoly  in  their  own  hands,  combining  with  old 
prejudices,  may  account  for  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  before  the  use  of  coal  became  at  all  com- 
mon. In  1719,  a century  after  Lord  Dudley  ob- 
tained his  patent,  the  writer  of  a tract  quoted  in 
Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce  states  “ that 
the  waste  and  destruction  of  the  woods  in  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Salop,  by  these 
iron-worke,  is  not  to  lie  imagined;  and  that,  if 
some  care  be  not  taken  to  preserve  our  timber 
from  these  consuming  furnaces,  there  will  not  be 
oak  enough  left  to  supply  the  royal  navy  and  our 
mercantile  shipping;  that  within  these  sixty  years 
Ireland  was  better  stocked  with  oak  timber  than 
we  now  arc;  but  the  iron-works  since  set  up  there 
have,  in  a few  years,  swept  away  the  wood  to  that 
degree  that  they  have  not  small  stuff  enough  left 
to  produce  bark  for  their  tanning,  nor  timber  for 
common  uses  ; insomuch  that  at  present  they  are 
forced  to  have  bark  from  England,  and  building 
timber  from  Norway,  &c.,  and  to  suffer  their  large 
hides  to  be  exported,  untanned,  to  Holland,  Ger- 
many, &c.”  From  Horne’s  Essays  concerning 
Iron  and  Steel,  a little  work  published  in  1713, 
which  contains  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing the  improvements  then  taking  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  it  appears  that  the 
difficulty  of  converting  coal  into  coke  of  suitable 
quality  was  an  important  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  down  even  to  the  date  of  his 
publication.  Further  difficulties  were  occasioned 
by  the  less  combustible  character  of  coke  as  com- 
pared with  charcoal,  and  its  different  chemical 

• The  art  illodnl  to— 21  Jne.  I.  c.  3 — descrilirs  thU  patent  u "t 
(Trent  «r  privilege  for  or  concerning  the  melting  of  iron-ewer,  and 
of  making  the  same  into  cast- work*  or  bars,  with  Hs-coali  nr  pit- 
coals,  tiy  his  majesty's  letters  patents,  under  the  (rest  seal  of  Eng- 
land, Warin'*  date  the  twentieth  day  of  Februnrv,  in  the  nineteenth 

Ctr  of  hit  majesty'*  reign  of  England,  made  or  granted  to  Edward 
rd  Dudley,"  tic. 
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properties.  Alterations  in  the  form  and  manage- 
ment of  the  furnace  were  required,  nnd  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  a more  copious  and  powerful 
injection  of  air,  in  order  to  use  coke  for  smelting. 

I gnorance  as  to  the  real  causes  of  failure  operated 
long  and  seriously  in  impeding  the  progress  of  this 
desirable  improvement ; “ but  all  difficulties  were 
at  length  surmounted  by  enlarging  the  height  of 
the  blast-furnace,  so  as  to  prolong  the  descent  and 
contact  of  the  ore  and  coke ; and  more  especially 
by  the  eventual  application  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  rendered  the  working  of  the  blowing  ma- 
chinery at  once  regular  and  powerful.”*  The  use 
of  the  steam-engine  for  this  purpose  is  very  im- 
portant in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  capable  of  working  the  blast  under 
all  contingencies  of  drought  and  flood ; for  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of  a furnace  have  become  a solid  mass, 
owing  to  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  blast. t 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
that  pit-coal  was  extensively  adopted  as  a substi- 
tute for  wood  and  charcoal  in  blast-furnaces,  and 
probably  several  years  later  before  its  use  became 
general  in  our  iron  manufactures.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  and  other  improvements,  and  the 
greatly  extended  demand  for  iron  occasioned  by 
the  increased  use  of  machinery,  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  several  considerable  iron-works  during 
the  present  period. 

The  Carron  Works,  which  were  among  the 
earliest  where  iron-stone  was  smelted  by  pit-coal, 
were  founded  by  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  who  had 
made  some  discoveries  by  which  that  operation 
might  be  facilitated.  His  capital  being  employed 
in  other  works,  especially  in  the  manufactory  for 
oil  of  vitriol  at  Prestonpans  (which  will  be  further 
noticed  in  a subsequent  page),  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  construct  iron-works  on  a limited  scale  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  establishment. 
But  the  experiments  of  Roebuck  led  to  such  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  success,  that  he  and  his  partner 
were  encouraged  to  project  extensive  works  for  the 
smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron.  The  required 
capital  was  subscribed  by  relations  and  friends, 
and  Roebuck  selected  a convenient  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire.  This 
site  possessed  the  important  advantage  of  having 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  its  immediate 
vicinity;  while  the  river  supplied  water-power  for 
impelling  the  machinery,  and  navigable  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  Smeaton  was  employed  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  the  water-wheels, 
blowing-machinery,  &c. ; and  Watt  also  assisted 
in  a similar  manner,  though  probably  at  a later 
date.  The  first  furnace  was  blown  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1760;  and  the  works  soon  at- 
tained importance  and  celebrity.  A great  im- 
provement introduced  subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  works  consisted  in  supplying  a blast  from 
three  or  four  cylinders,  which  was  much  more  re- 

• F.ncy.  Brit.,  art.  • Iron  miking.’ 

f Manufacture  of  Iron,  p.  «,  in  the  Library  of  Hatful  Knowledge. 
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gular  than  that  obtained  from  bellows.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  precisely  how  far  Roebuck  de- 
serves credit  for  invention  as  regards  the  improved 
processes  introduced  at  Carron,  because  many 
plans  had  been  suggested,  and  experiments  mode, 
before  the  establishment  of  these  works  ; but  in  the 
memoir  of  his  life  by  Jardine,*  from  which  the 
preceding  particulars  are  condensed,  it  is  observed 
that  he  was  certainly  “ among  the  first  who,  by 
means  of  pit-coal,  attempted  to  refine  crude  or  pig- 
iron,  and  to  make  bar-iron  of  it,  instead  of  doing 
it  by  charcoal,  which  was  the  former  practice.” 
The  Carron  Works  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industry  of  Scotland,  giving  employment  to  some 
hundreds  of  persons,  and  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  other  iron-works.  Their  pro- 
prietors were  also  foremost  among  the  promoters 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  was  pro- 
jected a few  years  after  they  were  brought 
into  operation.  The  importance  speedily  attained 
by  these  works  is  indicated  by  what  is  stated 
by  Macpherson,  under  the  year  1777*  by  which 
time,  he  tells  us,  the  exj>ortation  of  the  Cnr- 
ron  manufactures  was  become  of  great  national 
importance  : — “ Their  great  guns,  which  were  cast 
solid,  ami  bored  by  a drill  worked  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  river  Carron,  were  exported  to  Russia, 
Denmark,  Spain,  &e. ; and  the  quantities  were  so 
considerable  that  the  government  was  unwilling 
to  let  them  be  carried  in  ordinary  ships,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  American  cruisers. 
The  company  (of  proprietors  of  the  Carron  Works) 
thereupon  fitted  out  a stout  ship  of  their  own,  pro- 
perly armed  and  manned,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing to  Spain  three  hundred  iron  guns  from  three 
to  twenty-four  poundcrs.Mt  It  is  observed  that 
this  is  a specimen  of  the  cargoes  shipped  by  this 
great  manufacturing  company,  who  about  this  time 
supplied  Spain,  Russia,  and  several  other  foreign 
countries  with  great  guns.J  The  war  increased 
the  demand  for  their  iron  ballast,  which  was  uni- 
versally used  in  the  navy,  and  also  in  many  mer- 
chant-ships. About  this  lime  their  stoves,  which 
arc  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  were 
coming  into  use. 

Contemporary  notices  of  other  iron-works  indi- 
cate the  activity  of  the  manufacture  during  this 
period.  Young§  mentions  one  about  five  miles 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which,  he  says,  was 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  manufactories 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  At  this  establishment 
several  hundred  persons  were  employed,  their 
wages  amounting  to  20,000/.  a-year.  The  ordi- 
nary workmen  earned  from  lr.  to  2 s.  6 d.  a-day. 
It  appears  that  foreign  iron  was  principally  used 
here,  three  vessels  being  employed  in  importing 
the  metal  from  the  Baltic,  each  making  ten  voyages 
yearly,  and  bringing  seventy  tons  at  a time:  This 

* In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  0 ( Edinburgh,  vol.  ir. 

t Annal*  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  j>,  SOS. 

| Maeplverson  speaks  of  the  Carron  Company  also  supplying  the 
demand  in  Britain ; bat.  as  will  be  seen  from  a subsequent  para- 
graph. our  national  arsenals  wera  supplied  with  cannon  at  this  time 
from  the  foundries  of  South  Wales. 
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'makes  2100  tons  annually;  besides  which  it  is 
stated  that  500  tons  were  freighted  in  other  ships. 
A considerable  quantity  of  American  iron  was  used 
at  these  works,  and  it  was  considered  superior, 
for  some  purposes,  to  that  brought  from  Sweden. 
They  used  annually  1000  bolls  of  coal  of  sixteen 
bushels  each.  The  articles  enumerated  as  manu- 
factured here  are  anchors,  which  were  made  as 
high  as  10  cwt.,  carriages  for  cannon,  hoes,  spades, 
axes,  hooks,  chains,  &c. ; and  it  is  stated  that  the 
principal  work  was  for  exportation,  particularly  for 
the  East  India  Company.  Rolling-machinery, 
scissors  for  cutting  bars  of  iron,  cranes  for  moving 
anchors  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a tilt-hammer,  are 
mentioned  by  Young,  who,  nevertheless,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  much  labour  might  be  saved  by 
the  further  use  of  machinery. 

The  same  writer  visited  the  iron-works  at  Ro- 
therham, in  Yorkshire,  which  supplied  both 
wrought  and  cast  iron ; the  former  being  partly 
for  use  at  Sheffield.  He  observes : “ Near  the 
town  are  two  collieries,  out  of  which  the  iron-ore 
is  dug,  as  well  as  the  coals  to  work  it  w ith : these 
collieries  and  works  employ  together  near  500 
hands.”*  According  to  the  ‘ Penny  Crclo|>eedia,’ 
many  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  wars  were  made  at  this  town. 

The  use  of  pit-coal  in  the  preparation  of  iron 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  iron-manufacture  in 
South  Wales.  About  1155  the  first  smelting  fur- 
nace was  erected  at  Cyfarthfa,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  who 
obtained  a long  lease  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines  in 
a large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinitv.  This  gentle- 
man contracted  with  government,  during  the  Amc- 

L • Six^Monthi*  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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rican  war,  for  the  supply  of  cannon  to  the  arsenals, 
from  which,  and  other  similar  undertakings,  he 
ultimately  realised  a large  fortune.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  the  contract  was  transferred  to  the  Carron 
works ; but  in  the  mean  time  several  other  exten- 
sive works  had  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyfarthfa.* 

Owing  to  the  improved  quality  of  iron,  and  the 
cheapness  consequent  on  the  use  of  coal,  it  was 
brought  into  use  for  many  new  purposes.  Cast- 
iron,  which  from  its  brittleness  and  unsound  texture 
had  been  used  to  a very  limited  extent,  was  now 
often  made  to  take  the  place  of  brass  or  of  wrought* 
iron.  Smcaton  made  the  first  great  axis  of  a wind- 
mill of  this  material  in  1751,  and  continued  the 
practice;  though  without  any  great  advantage  in 
point  of  durability,  until  he  procured  his  castings 
from  Carron.  In  1769  he  made  the  first  axis  of  a 
water-wheel  at  this  establishment ; and  he  subse- 
quently used  cast-iron  for  cog-wheels,  shafts,  and 
framing  generally,  wherever  he  was  left  at  liberty' 
to  choose  his  materials. t The  introduction  of 
steam-engines  led  to  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  both  wrought  and  cast  iron  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  machinery  and  the  boilers.  Some 
large  boilers  arc  mentioned  by  Stuart,  formed  of 
cast-iron,  under  the  direction  of  Smcaton,  which 
indicate  an  advanced  state  of  the  art.  The  applica- 
tion of  cast-iron  to  bridge-building  dates  from  this 
period  ; the  first  iron  bridge  on  a large  scale  erected 
in  this  or  any  other  country  being  that  over  the  Se- 
vern at  Colebrook  Dale,  which  was  constructed 
under  an  act  of  the  year  1776.*  It  consists  of  a 

| • Pmny  Cyclopedia,  art.  * Merthyr  Tydvil.’ 
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single  arch  of  more  than  100  feet  span,  composed 
of  five  ribs,  the  roadway  being  supported  by  a 
flooring  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  construction  will 
be  better  understood  from  the  annexed  view,  copied 
from  a print  published  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  bridge,  than  from  a lengthened  description. 
The  total  weight  of  metal  used  is  378$  tons.  This 
bridge  was  completed  in  1779,  and  was  followed 
in  a few  years  by  several  others,  some  of  which  are 
of  extraordinary  dimensions. 

In  1785  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  had 
attained  such  importance  that  an  act*  was  passed 
forbidding  the  exportation  of  any  of  the  tools  or 
engines  used  in  them.  There  do  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory  data  from  which  the  amount  of  iron 
manufactured  during  this  period  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Foreign  irort  Iras  still  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
1781  more  than  50,000  tdtrt  of  iron  were  imported 
from  Russia  and  Sweden;  but  that  the  average 
annual  importation  during  the  twelve  preceding 
years  had  not  exceeded  26,000  tons  from  Russia; 
and  16,000  tons  from  Sweden,  or  42,000  tons  in 
all  + 

The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
were  greatly  extended  during  the  last  century,  al- 
though we  do  not  possess  satisfactory  data  to  enable 
us  to  trace  their  progress.  The  very  early  esta- 
blishment of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  at  the 
former  place  is  indicated  by  Chaucer’s  description 
of  the  miller  of  Trompington,  where  he  says, 

'*  A Slu-flick!  th»  ittle  bare  he  ia  his  hose 

from  which  it  would  uppear  that  Sheffield  knives, 
or  whittles,  were  famous  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  Writing  of  this  town  under  the  date  1761, 
Anderson  says,  “ There  arc  above  600  master  cut- 
lers there,  who  are  a corporation,  by  the  name  of 
the  cutlers  of  Hallamshirc,  of  which  district  in 
Yorkshire  Sheffield  is  the  principal  town.”  The 
place  is  stated  to  employ  about  40,000  persons  in 
her  iron  manufactures,  though  not  all  resident  in 
the  town.}  VVheff  Arthur  Young  visited  Sheffield, 
about  1770,  the  town  contained  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, the  greater  number  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Of  the 
various  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cutlery,  the  grinders  arc  stated  to  nave 
made  the  greatest  earnings — from  18r.  to  20r.  per 
week — owing  chiefly  to  the  danger  attending  their 
employment.  The  grindstones,  which  were  of 
great  dimensions,  were  often  turned  by  water- 
wheels, the  velocity  being  increased  by  a train  of 
toothed  wheels,  until  it  became  so  great  that  the 
stones  occasionally  flew  to  pieces,  killing  or  wound- 
ing the  men  near  them.  The  danger  was  some- 
what diminished  by  a contrivance  then  recently 
introduced,  by  which  the  fragments  were  pre- 
vented, in  such  a case,  from  flying  off  except  in 
one  direction.  In  other  branches  the  workmen 
earned  from  I t.  6 d.  to  2s.  a-day,  and  the  razor- 


• »SOm.lIt.c.S7. 

♦ Continuation  of  Anderaon  s History  or  Commerce,  ctlitwn  of 
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polishers  as  much  as  10$.  6(1.*  A few  y®a£s  after- 
wards the  following  enumeration  of  articles  made 
at  Sheffield  was  published^  in  which  it  may  be 
observed  that  saws'nrc  iqgUtgd,  probably  by  inad- 
vertence *^-4<  The  pflncipal  manufactures  here  are 
knives,  forks,  scissdrs,  razors,  lancets,  phlcarns, 
files,  edge-tools  for  caqicnters,  shears,  &c.,  metal 
and  horn  buttons;  and  oriate  years  various  kinds 
of  goods  have  been  plated  with  silver,  such  as 
knives,  buttons,  buckles,  snuff-boxes,  tweezer-cases, 
toothpick-cuscs,  saucepans,  coffee-pots,  cups,  tan- 
kards, candlesticks,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  There  is  likew  ise  ^ 
reason  to  believe  that  here  were  first  made  snuff- 
boxes, candlesticks,  Ac.,  of  a sort  of  coal  called 
kennc|  or  channel-coal;  formerly  got  near  this 
place.** 

The  “ pUtIHg-WdtIti”  which;  trith  u the  cutler)', 
the  lead-works,  ifld  the  tllk-tnill,’*  formed  the 
great  branches  of  industty  it  Sheffield,  employed, 
accprding  to  Young,  soitife  niihdteds  of  hands,  in- 
cluding many  girls*  who  earned  from  4s.  6 d.  to  as 
fhhem  in  some  cases,  as  9r.  a-wcck.  No  men  re- 
ceived less  than  9s.  a-wcek,  and  some  earned  60/. 
a-year.  The  day’s  work,  including  the  hours  of 
cessation,  was  thirteen  hours. j The  amount  of 
plate  manufactured  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham 
was  so  considerable  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  1773§  appointing  wardens  and  assay- 
masters  for  each  of  those  towns. 

The  extent  to  which  the  peculiar  manufactures  of 
Birmingham  were  carried  on  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign  is  indicated  by  Anderson’s  notice 
of  that  place  in  the  year  1761.  He  says  that  this 
town  44  is,  through  the  general  increase  of  our  na- 
tional commerce,  gradually  grown  up,  more  espe- 
cially of  later  years,  to  the  magnitude  of  a consider- 
able city ; by  means  of  her  vast,  numerous,  and 
most  ingenious  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and 
brass,  or  hardware,  in  an  almost  endless  variety  ; 
Buch  as  enamelled,  landscaped,  and  polished  steel 
snuff-boxes,  keys,  locks,  hinges,  buckles,  buttons, 
Ac.,  not  only  for  supplying  ourselves  and  our  fo- 
reign plantations,  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  therewith.  This  very  busy  place  is  reckoned 
to  contain  at  least  50,000  inhabitants. ”||  The 
establishment  of  the  Soho  works,  near  Birming- 
ham, is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  manufactures  in  metal  at  this  period.  About 
1757  a small  water-mill  for  rolling  metal  was 
established  on  this  spot,  which  was  previously  a bar- 
ren, uncultivated  heath ; a lease  of  the  ground  for 
99  years  having  been  granted  for  the  purpose.  In 
1762  Matthew  Boulton,  who  wai  the  son  of  a 
hardwareman  of  Birmingham,  purchased  the  lease 
and  buildings,  rebuilt  the  mill  on  a larger  scale,  and 
removed  his  manufactory  of  steel  toys  from  Bir- 
mingham to  this  place.  He  expended  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  his 
father,  in  the  erection  of  workshops  and  dwellings, 

• Six  Month*’  Tour,  vol.  I.  m>.  1*3,  124. 

f Tour  llrmnifh  tin*  Inland  or  Urcat  Itritain,  originally  written  by 
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collecting  the  water  of  a small  stream  into  a pool, 
in  order  to  make  it  available  as  a moving  power 
for  a variety  of  machines  for  manufacturing  arti- 
cles for  which  Birmingham  was  already  famous. 
An  account  of  this  establishment,  given  in  a work 
before  quoted,  states  that  “ The  building  consists 
of  four  squnres,  with  shops,  warehouses,  Ac.,  for 
1000  workmen,  who,  in  a great  variety  of  branches, 
excel  in  their  different  departments,  not  only  in 
the  fabrication  of  buttons,  buckles,  boxes,  trinkets, 
Ac  , in  gold,  silver,  and  a variety  of  compositions; 
but  in  many  other  arts  long  predominant  in  France, 
which  lose  their  reputation  on  a comparison  with 
the  product  of  this  place.”*  But  the  principal  in- 
terest attached  to  Soho  arises  from  its  connexion 
with  the  introduction  of  what  Mr.  Huskisson  well 
termed  "a  powerful  moral  lever  in  forwarding  the 
great  cause  of  civilization” — the  steam-engine, 
which  here  received  those  grand  improvements 
that  exerted  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  industry 
of  the  nation.  As  the  original  works  extended 
rapidly,  the  power  of  horses  had  to  be  employed 
for  a time  in  aid  of  the  water-wheel.  Subsequently 
a steam-engine  on  Savcry’s  principle  was  used  to 
return  the  water  to  the  reservoir.  This  application 
of  the  steam-engine  ap]>ears  to  have  led  to  the  in- 
timate connexion  of  Boulton  with  its  subsequent 
improvements.  In  or  soon  after  1769  Watt  be- 
came connected  with  Boulton,  and  removed  to 
Soho,  where  he  perfected  hie  inventions  and  super- 
intended their  introduction  into  general  use. 

In  noticing  the  difficulties  conquered  by  Watt, 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  low  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  as  regards  the  construction  of  ma- 

• Toot  Oncost,  th«  blood  ot  Gre.1  Briulo,  SO,  wilt.,  177S,  vol.  it. 
p.  STS. 


chincry,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  were  then  but  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals who  could  bestow  the  requisite  accuracy 
of  workmanship  upon  the  cylinders  of  air-pumps 
of  only  two  inches  diameter.  We  may  conceive 
therefore  what  difficulties  would  arise  when  cylin- 
ders of  the  great  size  required  for  steam-engines 
had  to  be  made,  in  which  the  same  degree  of  pre- 
cision was  desirable.  Although  the  early  engines 
did  not  require  by  any  means  so  much  accuracy  of 
construction  as  those  of  Watt,  their  cylinders  were 
found  very  difficult  to  make,  and  were  consequently 
expensive.  They  were  commonly  made  of  brass, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  that  metal  could  be 
cast  and  bored.  Another  compound  metal,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  unknown,  was  used  instead  of 
brass  in  many  cases,  as  it  was  much  easier  to  run, 
and,  when  properly  managed,  full  as  easy  to  bore. 

It  was  called  spelter,  and  is  said  to  have  been, 
when  cold,  as  brittle  as  glass,  though  a very  alight  _ 
degree  of  warmth  made  it  pliant  and  easy  to  work.* 
The  brass  cylinder  of  an  engine  erected  in  Scot- 
land in  1727  cost  nearly  250/.,  and  the  wltole  ma- 
chine more  than  1200/.,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
putting  together,  and  of  the  building  in  which  it 
stood.  Smeaton  estimated  that  a similar  machine, 
with  a larger  cylinder,  (formed,  we  presume,  of 
the  material  just  described,)  might  be  made  for 
750/. ; including  pipes  of  iron,  instead  of  tlm 
jmmp-trees  bound  \cilh  hoops,  which  were  used 
in  the  Scotch  engine.t  Cylinders  of  iron  are 
mentioned  by  Desagulicrs  as  early  as  1 743,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  were  used  before  the 
adoption  of  mineral  fuel  rendered  iron  cheaper  as 
well  as  better  in  quality  than  at  that  time.  The 

* Stu Art,  Anecdote*  of  8le*ni  Engine*,  p.  SO*.  f Id.  p. SOS. 
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operation  of  boring  and  polishing  cylinders  and 
pump-barrels  was  performed  in  a similar  manner 
to  that  of  boring  wooden  pipes,  the  principle  of 
which  was  that  the  pipe  or  cylinder,  placed  on  a 
kind  of  carriage,  should  move  forward  against  the 
borer,  which  consisted  of  cutters  fixed  in  a solid 
wheel  that  revolved  without  advancing.  'This  me- 
thod was  practised  at  several  of  the  new  foundries 
now  called  into  existence,  though  Carron  retained 
the  pre-eminence,  owing  to  the  improved  ma- 
chinery contrived  for  that  establishment  by  Sniea- 
ton.  Still  the  apparatus  was  so  far  defective  that 
the  action  of  the  borer  was  influenced  by  irregula- 
rities in  the  casting.  In  a machine  invented  about 
1775  by  Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  the  proprietor  of 
iron-works  at  Bersham,  near  Chester,  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  causing  the  borer  to  advance  into 
the  cylinder  along  an  inflexible  rod,  w hich  guided 
its  action  so  completely  that  the  irregularities  of 
casting  became  quite  immaterial,  provided  there 
was  sufficient  thickness  of  metal.  This  and  some 
kindred  inventions  may  be  considered  as  forming 
an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  generally, 
and  especially  of  steam-engines ; as  they  rendered 
easy  the  construction  of  cylinders  of  five  or  six  feet 
diameter,  and  piston-rods,  &c.,  of  corrcsi>onding 
dimensions.  Watt  observed,  in  a letter  to  Smeaton, 
that  he  could  promise  a cylinder  of  seventy-two 
inches  diameter,  bored  by  Wilkinson,  that  should 
not  deviate  from  absolute  correctness  in  the  worst 
part  more  than  the  thickness  of  a thin  sixpence. 
As  all  the  parts  of  Watt’s  engines  required  an  ac- 
curacy of  workmanship  then  very  rarely  met  with, 
their  manufacture  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  Soho, 
where  machinery  for  the  purpose  was  set  up. 
While  this  machinery  was  in  preparation,  Boulton 
wrote  to  Smeaton  respecting  it  as  follows ; — “ We 
are  systematizing  the  business  of  engine-making, 
as  we  have  done  before  in  the  button-manufactory ; 
wc  are  training  up  workmen,  and  making  tools 
and  machines  to  form  the  different  parts  of  Mr. 
Watt’s  engines  with  more  accuracy  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  w orking.  Our  workshop  and 
apparatus  will  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  execute  all 
the  engines  which  are  likely  to  be  soon  wanted  in 
this  country ; and  it  will  not  be  worth  the  expense 
for  any  other  engineers  to  erect  similar  works,  for 
that  would  be  like  building  a mill  to  grind  a bushel 
of  corn.”* 

The  coining  machinery,  which  subsequently  be- 
came so  remarkable  a feature  of  the  establishment 
at  Soho,  was  brought  into  operation  as  early  as 
1783;  but  of  that  a further  notice  must  be  de- 
ferred to  a later  period,  when  it  was  more  exten- 
sively employed. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper 
goods  had  attained  considerable  extent  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  it  appears  to  have  been 
so  imperfectly  carried  on  that  our  productions 
could  not  compete  with  those  of  the  continent. 
Even  so  late  as  1745  and  1750  it  is  said  that  cop- 

* Lard  tier  on  iUe  Steam  Engine,  7th  edit.  pp.  155,  156. 


per  tea-kettles,  saucepans,  and  pots  of  all  sizes 
were  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Hamburg 
and  Holland;  though  the  character  of  Btilish  ma- 
nufactures was  so  much  improved  after  that  time 
that  they  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed  those  of 
Germany.*  The  introduction  of  copper  sheathing 
for  ships  is  mentioned  by  Macpherson  as  having 
taken  place  about  1761,  it  being  found  far  better 
than  “ the  old  sheathing  of  lead,  w hich  was  clumsy 
and  intolerably  heavy ; whereas  the  copper  is  neat 
and  much  lighter  than  the  thinnest  sheathing  of 
boards.”t  This,  and  the  use  of  copper  bolts  and 
fastenings  in  ship-building,  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  that  metal.  By  the  year  1780  the  use 
of  copper  sheathing  had  become  universal  in  the 
navy  ; and  it  was  considered  so  important  a part 
of  military  stores,  that  an  act!  w as  passed  to  enable 
the  king,  if  necessary,  to  forbid  its  exportation,  or 
even  its  being  carried  by  sea  front  one  British  port 
to  anutlicr,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies. 

Another  improvement  connected  with  shipping, 
which  was  introduced  about  1779,  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal-tar,  of  the  origin  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Macpherson : — •“  The  failure 
of  the  supply  of  tar  from  America  put  the  propri- 
etors of  a manufacture  of  lamp-black  at  Bristol 
upon  making  experiments  on  the  oil  extracted 
from  pit-coala  in  their  works ; and  they  found 
that,  by  different  degrees  of  boiling,  it  could  be 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  also  of  pitch. 
The  tar,  besides  being  much  cheaper,  proved  com- 
elficncious  in  preserving  the  bottoms  of  ships  from 
the  worm  than  vegetable  tar.  Moreover  the  coal, 
after  the  tar  is  extracted,  becomes  excellent  coke, 
whereby  a great  saving  is  made  in  many  manufac- 
tures for  which  coal  used  to  be  charred  on  purpose, 
in  which  operation  the  valuable  tar  was  totally  lost 
in  smoke,  as  it  is  in  a great  measure  in  our  com- 
mon fircs.”§  Improvements  were  introduced  in 
this  manufacture  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who 
obtained  a patent  in  1781.  As  some  difficulties 
impeded  the  bringing  his  process  into  operation  in 
the  manner  originally  proposed,  a new  association 
was  formed  for  the  purpose ; and  parliament,  in 
consideration  of  the  national  importance  of  the 
object,  and  the  superiority  of  his  process  over  that 
introduced  in  1779,  granted  the  Earl  an  exclusive 
privilege  for  carrying  his  plans  into  effect  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years.  This  was  by  an  nct||  of 
the  year  1785.  The  same  ingenious  nobleman 
introduced  valuable  improvements  in  purifying 
salt  for  curing  meat,  fish,  &c. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery,  though  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  useful  arts,  remained  in  a very 
low  state  in  England  till  the  commencement  of  the 
period  under  review.  The  pottery  district  of 
Staffordshire,  although  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  from  time  immemorial,  appears  to 

* Itcrt’i  Cyeloprdia,  art.  * Mining.’ 

Annals  of  Commerce,  rol.  ill.  p.  3-i9. 

30  Geo.  III.  e.  59. 

Annals  of  Commerce,  rol.  UJ.  p.  649* 

35  Geo.  III.  c.  43. 
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have  produced  nothing  but  coarse  wares  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  even  these  to 
a limited  extent  only.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
vessels  made  in  this  district  were,  at  that  time,  sold 
only  where  they  could  be  carried  by  hawkers;  but 
Shaw,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries,” endeavours  to  prove  that  the  art  of  pottery 
was  not  in  so  low  a state  as  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. From  his  account  it  would  appear  that 
pulverized  lead-ore  was  used  for  glazing  about 
1670;  and  also  that  about  that  time  the  use  of 
saggers  y or  large  vessels  of  coarse  ware  to  con- 
tain the  articles  while  being  burnt  in  the  kiln, 
nnd  thereby  protect  them  from  injury,  became 
common.  If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  the  pro- 
duction of  small  and  comparatively  delicate  arti- 
cles at  that  time.  He  states  also  that  a rude  kind 
of  white  stone- ware  was  produced  about  1685,  by 
Thomas  Miles,  of  Shelton.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  according  to 
Shaw,  about  1690,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Elers  came  over  from  Holland  and  established 
themselves  at  Bradwell,  in  Staffordshire,  where 
they  introduced  considerable  improvements  in  the 
art  The  discovery  of  a bed  of  red  clay  on  the 
estate  on  which  they  settled  enabled  them  to  intro- 
duce a fine  kind  of  unglazed  red  porcelain ; and 
to  them  is  usually  attributed  the  introduction  of 
the  method  of  glazing  earthenware  w’ith  salt,  which 
was  long  extensively  practised  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  and  which  they  arc  commonly  stated  to 
have  practised  with  brown  stone-ware  only,  the 
white  not  being  introduced  till  a subsequent 
period.*  Shaw,  however,  while  be  corroborates 
most  of  the  circumstances  generally  related  of 
these  persons,  states  that  this  process  was  dis- 
covered accidentally  about  1680,t  and  that  it  was 
practised  by  a potter  named  Palmer,  who  was 
soon  imitated  by  others;  the  articles  produced 
being  common  brown  ware.  The  brothers  Elers 
were  much  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  probably  jealous  of  their 
success  and  the  secrecy  of  their  operations,  though 
the  ostensible  ground  of  opposition  is  commonly 
stated  to  have  been  the  annoyance  caused  by  the 
disagreeable  fumes  from  the  kilns  during  the 
process  of  glazing.  The  Messrs.  Elers  in  con- 
sequence left  the  Potteries  ;J  but  their  processes 
were  carried  on  by  a person  named  Astbury,  w ho 
became  possessed  of  their  secrets  by  feigning 
mental  imbecility,  and  obtaining  employment  in 
the  works  at  Bradwell,  where  it  appears  that 
ignorant  and  stupid  persons  were  employed  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  in  order  that  the  secrets  of  the 

• Parke*'*  **  Chemical  Catechism." 

t The  following  i*  hi*  account  of  the  discovery :— •*  At  Stanley 
Farm  (a  short  mile  from  tin-  small  pottery  of  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Itag- 
unll,  Bve  mile*  east  of  H-inlem)  the  servant  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yates  was 
boiling,  in  an  earthen  viwl,  a strong  lixivium  of  common  salt,  to  be 
used  someway  in  curing  pork ; but  during  her  temporary  absence  the 
liquor  effervesced,  and  urn*  ran  over  the  sides  ol  the  vessel,  quickly 
causing  them  to  become  ml  hot.  The  muriatic  acid  deenmiKMNl 
the  surface,  and.  when  cold,  the  sides  were  partially  glared; "—Hit- 
tvry  of  the  Siajfbrdthire  P Merit*,  by  Simeon  Shaw,  1**9,  np.  log,  mu 

J It  appears  probable,  fiom  Shaw's  *•  History  of  the  Maffordshire 
Potteries, ' that  these  persons  sere  subsequently  connected  with  the 
porceUiu  manufactory  at  Chelsea. 


manufacture  might  not  be  divulged  ; and  he  acted 
his  part  ao  well  aa  to  acquire  the  knowledge  he 
desired  without  suspicion. 

The  next  important  improvement  is  said  to  hare 
originated  with  this  person,  who,  according  to  the 
commonly  received  account,  was  travelling  on 
horseback  to  London  about  the  year  1720,  when 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  his  horse’s  eyes.  An 
ostler  at  Dunstable  thought  he  could  cure  it  by 
means  of  calcined  flint,  reduced  to  a powder ; and 
accordingly  put  a common  black  flint  stone  into 
the  fire.  The  potter,  observing  its  whiteness  when 
taken  out,  conceived  the  idea  of  improving  his 
wares  by  mixing  this  substance  with  the  whitest 
clay  he  could  procure ; and  therefore  sent  a num- 
ber of  flints  from  that  neighbourhood,  where  they 
abound  among  the  chalk,  to  his  pottery.  By  mix- 
ing the  calcined  flints  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  a white  stone-ware,  very 
superior  to  any  that  had  been  made  before ; and 
his  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  potters. 
At  first  the  burnt  flint  was  reduced  to  powder  by 
manual  labour,  and  in  a dry  state  ; but  the  dust 
caused  so  much  annoyance  and  injury  to  the  per- 
sons employed,  that  a mill  was  contrived  by  Brind- 
ley* for  grinding  them  with  water ; — one  instance 
among  many  of  the  application  of  machinery  not 
merely  to  lighten  labour,  but  also  to  render  innox- 
ious a process  formerly  productive  of  distressing 
diseases.  The.  clay  used  for  making  white  stone- 
ware was  brought  from  Devonshire ; but  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  several  other  spe- 
cies of  earthenware  were  formed  of  the  clays  dug 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Potteries.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  century  table-goods  were  made  in  Stafford- 
shire for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home  use;  but 
they  were  deficient  in  the  glazing,  which  was  per 
formed  by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln,  that 
being  the  only  process  then  commonly  prac- 
tised ; and  they  were  also  made  rather  with  a 
view  to  cheapness  than  fine  quality  or  elegant  form. 
Superior  kinds  of  earthenw-are  and  porcelain,  for 
the  use  of  the  wealthy,  had  long  been  imported 
from  France  and  Holland;  and  in  1760  white 
stone-ware  far  surpassing  the  English  in  form  and 
quality  began  to  be  imported  from  France  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
manufacture  when  Josiah  Wedgwood  commenced 
that  course  of  improvement  by  which  he  eventually 
acquired  both  fame  and  fortune.  In  1763  he  pro- 
duced a new*  kind  of  cream-coloured  ware,  sur- 
passing the  manufactures  of  France  and  Holland  in 
texture  and  durability ; better  able  to  bear  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  and  covered  w ith  a brilliant 
impenetrable  glazing.  This  new  manufacture, 
which,  from  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  was  com- 
monly called  Queen  s ware,  being  supplied  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  quickly  became  so  popular 
as  to  supersede  foreign  wares.  The  new  ware  was 
universally  used  by  all  classes  of  society  in  this 

* Slaw  mention*  throe  person*  as  claiming  a share  with  Brindley 
In  the  honour  of  tbii  improvement. — Hittray  >f  the  St-iJtvrtUhire  Pui- 
Uriel,  p.  l«s. 
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country  ; and  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  those  very  countries  whose  productions  it  had 
supplanted  in  England.  The  universal  celebrity 
of  this  kind  of  earthenware,  which  was  known  on 


WkdovyooD.  From  a l'oitrait  by  f»«*ors«  Stubb*. 

the  continent  as  English  ware,  is  testified  by  an 
eminent  foreigner,  M.  Fatijas  Saint-Fond,  who, 
writing  about  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  says,  “ Its  excellent  workmanship,  its 
solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  possesses  of  sus- 
taining the  action  of  lire,! its  fine  glaze,  impene- 
trable to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given 
rise  to  a commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  (hat 
in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  or 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of 
France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  upon  English 
ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are  sup- 
plied with  it,  and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for 
the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  ” • But  this  was  by  no 
means  the  only  product  of  the  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance of  Wedgwood.  By  seeking  for  and 
combining  various  kinds  of  clay,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  colouring  substances,  he  was  en- 
abled to  produce  ornamental  works  of  great  beauty, 
of  many  different  colours  and  qualities.  Thus,  he 
made  cameos,  medallions,  small  statues,  &c.,  of  a 
substance  so  hard  and  so  well  adapted  to  resist  the 
action  of  (ire  and  acids,  that  they  bid  fair  to  surpass 
bronzes,  or  any  other  works  of  art,  in  durability. 
The  collection  of  antique  vases  brought  from  Itnly 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  opened  a new  field  fur 
his  imitative  powers;  and  he  discovered  the  method 
of  painting  on  vases  without  the  glossy  appearance 
of  ordinary  painting  on  porcelain  and  earthenware ; 
an  art  which  bad  been  practised  by  the  Etruscans, 
but  lost  since  the  time  of  Pliny.  In  connexion 
with  Mr.  Chisholm,  a chemist  who  applied  him- 
self to  this  manufacture,  and  other  scientific  men 
whose  services  he  engaged,  Wedgwood  tried  long, 
but  ineffectually,  to  overcome  the  insalubrity  of 

* Travel*  Lo  Rowland.  ScolUud,  and  the  Hebritlc*,  Inuuktul  from 
lb*  French,  vol.  I.  pp.  91,  Stt. 


the  method  of  glazing  with  the  oxides  of  lead, 
which  had  superseded  the  common  process  of 
glazing  with  salt. 

From  the  statements  of  Shaw  it  appears  that 
the  art  of  transferring  printed  devices  to  pottery 
was  introduced  in  this  period.  He  states  that  “ Mr. 
Carver,  an  engraver,  employed  by  Messrs.  Sadler 
and  Green,  of  Liverpool,  having  invented  a method 
by  which  devices  from  engraved  copper-plates  can 
be  printed  upon  the  glaze,  (now  called  black 
printing,)  Mr.  Wedgwood  employed  the  waggon 
belonging  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  carrier,  of  Lawton, 
once  a fortnight,  to  take  down  a load  of  cream- 
colour  to  be  printed  in  this  improved  manner,  by 
Messrs.  Sadler  and  Green,  and  return  with  the 
load  previously  taken  for  that  purpose.”  “The 
specimens,”  he  adds,  “ are  beautiful ; and  a tea- 
service,  well  authenticated  to  have  been  sent  down 
in  1767,  from  the  Bell  works,  is  excellent  in 
quality,  and  very  fine  in  embellishment.”*  Shaw 
further  informs  us  that  black  printing  is  said  to 
have  been  practised  at  Hanley,  by  a person  named 
Baker,  before  it  was  commenced  by  Sadler  and 
Green ; — and  also  that  blue  printing  was  intro- 
duced soon  afterwards;  being  first  practised  by  a 
person  named  Turner,  of  Caughley,  in  Shropshire, 
who  is  said  to  have  completed,  in  1780,  the  first 
blue  printed  table-service  made  in  England.! 

At  the  time  of  Young’s  visit  to  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries,  a very  few  years  after  the  coloured  ware 
was  introduced,  he  informs  us  that  there  were  about 
three  hundred  houses,  which  were  calculated  to 
employ,  upon  an  average,  twenty  hands  each,  or 
six  thousand  in  the  whole;  but  that,  if  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  processes  were  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this 
department  of  industry  could  not  be  far  short  of 
ten  thousand ; and  it  was  daily  increasing.  He 
says,  “ The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  used 
for  the  ordinary  sorts  ; the  fine  kinds  arc  made  of 
clay  from  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  chiefly  from 
Bideford ; but  the  flints  from  the  Thames  are  all 
brought  rough  by  sea,  either  to  Liverpool  or  Hull, 
and  so  by  Burton.”]  A statement  made  by 
Wedgwood,  in  1785,  before  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  affords  some  statistical  in- 
formation respecting  the  manufacture  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  persons  directly  supported  by  the  ma- 
nufacture in  and  about  the  district  called  the  Pot- 
teries, was  15,000  or  20,000;  but  that  these 
formed  but  a small  part  of  those  dependent  upon 
it ; many  more  being  engaged  in  raising  coal  for 
fuel,  digging  and  preparing  clay  and  flints,  and 
conveying  the  materials  ana  manufactured  goods 
to  and  from  the  factories.  Wedgwood  estimated 
that  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  clay  and  flints  were 
aunually  conveyed  to  Staffordshire ; and  stated 
that  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
wares  made  were  exported ; a fact  affording  a 

* History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  p.  Iv2. 

i 1*1.,  p.  219. 

i Six  Month*'  Tour,  toU  iii.  p-  943.  I 
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striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  manufacture  at 
the  commencement  of  his  useful  career.* 

Although  it  has  been  asserted  that  glass  was 
made  in  England  at  a much  earlier  period — and 
glass  windows  were  certainly  common  long  be- 
fore— the  first  definite  information  we  have  met 
with  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  manufacture  of 
flint-glass  was  commenced  in  1557,  in  which  year 
it  has  been  stated  that  drinking-glasses  were  first 
made  in  England.  Crutched  Friars,  and  the  Savoy 
House  in  the  Strand,  London,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  seats  of  the  manufacture. t 
The  destruction  of  wood  occasioned  by  the  glass 
manufacture,  as  well  as  by  that  of  iron,  appears, 
from  Harrison,  to  have  been  a subject  of  complaint 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  and,  in  the  reign  of  her 
successor.  Sir  Robert  Mansell  having  discovered 
a method  of  making  glass  with  coal,  a pro- 
clamation was  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood 
as  fuel  in  making  glass,  and  also  the  importation 
of  foreign  glass.  From  this  proclamation,  which 
was  made  in  1616,  and  is  referred  to  in  another, 
issued  by  Charles  I.,  in  1635,  and  printed  in 
the.  Fiedera,  the  manufacture  of  glass  appears 
to  have  been  then  of  considerable  importance ; 
although  it  may  tie  inferred  that  the  British  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
continent  in  quality,  as  Sir  Robert  Mansell  has 
special  permission  to  import  such  glasses  from 
Venice,  Morana,  or  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  he 
should  think  fit,  for  special  uses  and  purposes. 
This  permission  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fine 
Venetian  flint-glasses  for  drinking,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  not  brought  to  perfection  in 
England  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  gloss  manufactures  were  afterwards  greatly 
improved  by  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  in  1670,  is  stated  to  have  sent  for 
the  best  glass-makers,  glass-grinders,  and  polishers 
from  Venice;  “ which  public-spirited  design  has 
since  so  well  succeeded,”  observes  Anderson, 
writing  in  1763,  “ as  to  be  now  enabled  to  send  to 
that  very  place,  and  to  almost  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the 
very  finest  glass  of  all  sorts  that  the  earth  can  pro- 
duce.” About  three  years  after  this,  it  appears  that 
the  first  glass  plates  for  looking-glasses  and 

* A letter  printed  in  the  Annual  Remitter  for  1763  contain*  home 
remark*  on  tne  rtate  of  the  British  jtorrvlain  manufacture  at  that 
time.  The  writer  ansa,  " 1 have  teen  porcelain  of  all  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe.  TImw  of  Drcwlr  n in  Poland  [Saxony]  aud  Cholillon 
in  France  are  well  known  for  tlieir'eleffance  and  licauty.  With  the** 
I may  cLom  our  own  of  Chelae*,  which  it  team  inferior  to  any  of  the 
other* ; hut  these  are  calculated  rather  for  ornament  than  tt*e,  and, 
if  they  were  equally  useful  with  the  Oriental  chiua,  they  could  yet 
be  uted  hut  by  few,  because  they  are  aald  at  high  price*  We  have 
indeed  here  many  other  manufactories  of  porcelain  which  arc  told  at 
a cheaper  rale  than  any  that  W imported ; l>ut,  except  the  Wtnreiiter. 
they  all  wear  brown,  and  are  subject  to  crack,  especially  the  glaring, 
by  ! toiling  water  The  Worce*tcr  ha*  a good  Iwdv,  scarce  inferior  to 
that  of  Eastern  china;  it  is  equally  tough,  and  its  glaring  never 
cracks  or  scale*  off."  ThW  manufacture  was,  the  writer  adds,  con- 
fined to  comparatively  few  article*.  It  supplied  the  tea-table,  and 
was  sufficiently  perfect  to  make  np  sets  of  foreign  china,  of  which 
pieces  were  accidentally  broken,  without  a perceptible  difference ; 
but,  at  that  time,  it  supplied  little  towards  the  furniture  of  the 
dinner-table. 

t See  Anderson*  History  of  Commerce,  under  the  year  li!7.  It 
i*  staled  in  the  Appendix  to  that  work  (edition  of  1707,  vol.  ML  p. 
4S4)  that  the  first  gloat-house  was  eslabiiabed  at  Newnham,  »u 
Oloucettcrahire. 


coach-windows  were  made  at  Lambeth,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  These 
were  probably  similar  to  our  common  sheet,  or 
window-glass  ; as  the  art  of  casting  plates  of  glass, 
so  ns  to  produce  what  is  now  known  as  plate-glass, 
was  first  practised  about  1688,  in  France.*  The 
manufacture  of  plate-glass,  properly  so  called,  was 
commenced  in  England  about  1773,  in  which 
year  a joint-stock  company  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament, + under  the  name  of  “ The 
Governor  and  Company  of  British  Cast  Plate- 
Gloss  Manufacturers.”  A capital  of  40,000/.  was 
subscribed,  and  works  were  erected  on  a large 
scale  at  Ravenhead,  near  Prescot,  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  manufacture  has  been  diligently  and 
successfully  prosecuted  down  to  the  present  time. 
At  an  early  period  the  plates  made  by  this  com- 
pany were  said  to  rival  or  even  surpass  the  most 
celebrated  foreign  manufactures  in  size  and  bril- 
liancy. It  has  been  asserted  that  crown-glass  was 
not  manufactured  in  England  till  after  1 760 ; but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  notice  of  its  in- 
troduction. During  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  duty  on  glass  was  levied  under  an  act  of  1746,1 
and  amounted  to  9».  4d.  per  cwt.  on  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown,  plate,  anil  flint- 
glass;  and  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  or  2r.  4d.  jier 
cwt,  on  the  materials  of  green  bottle-glass.  In 
1777$  these  duties  were  doubled  on  plate  and 
flint-glass,  and  raised  fifty  per  cent,  on  crown, 
German  sheet,  and  bottle  glass ; while  a duty  of 
Is.  jter  cwt.  was  imposed  for  the  first  time  upon 
broad  glass;  and  they  were  further  increased  in 
1779,  1781,  anti  1783 ; the  lust  alteration  making 
them  nearly  1/.  I t 6 d.  on  the  superior  kinds  of 
glass,  nearly  16r.  2 </.  on  crown  and  German  sheet, 
nearly  8r.  2d.  on  broad,  and  rather  more  than  4(. 
on  bottle  gloss.  From  a return  printed  with  the 
Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
Inquiry,  1835,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  duty 
received  in  England  in  1770  upon  bottle-glass  was 
25,759/.,  and  upon  all  other  descriptions  59,500/., 
making  a total  of  85,260/.  In  1777,  the  rates  of 
duty  being  the  same,  bottle-glass  yielded  28,994/., 
and  other  kinds  67,343/.;  or  96,337/.  in  the 
whole.  In  1778  the  duties,  increased  as  before 
stated,  produced  a gross  sum  of  131,817/. ; being, 
from  Hint  and  plute  40, 1 76/. ; from  crown  and 
German  sheet  44,3 10/. ; from  bottle-glass  39,627/. ; 
and  from  broad  glass  7703/.  For  some  years  fol- 
lowing  the  duties  declined  a little  in  productiveness, 
and  in  1784  were  ns  follows: — plate,  flint,  and 
white,  43,655/. ; crown  and  German  sheet, 
46,486/.;  broad,  7200/. ; and  bottle-glass, 34,072/.; 
making  a total  of  131,415/.  From  these  returns 
it  would  appear,  by  computation,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  bottle-glass  made  in  1777,  the  last  year  of 
the  low  duties,  was  about  248,520  cwts  ; and  that 
of  other  descriptions,  in  the  same  year,  about 

• The  tlifferenr*  i>  her*  noticed  because  tome  writers,  apparently 
mnfitii ruling  gluts  platrt  with  ylatt-gUin,  Have  stated  that  the  latter 
was  made  at  the  lime  and  place  shot e mentioned. 

t UO«o.  1II.C.M-  % 19(J*o. 
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1 44,306  cwts.  In  the  same  way  the  rctnma  of 
1784  indicate  the  amount  of  the  manufacture  to 
have  been,  of  bottle-glass  nearly  170,000  cwts. ; 
broad  glass  about  1 7,800  cwts. ; crown  and  Ger- 
man sheet  about  57,500  cwts. ; and  of  the  superior 
kinds  about  40,600  cwts.  The  document  upon 
which  this  statement  is  founded  also  affords  some 
information  respecting  the  glass  manufacture  of 
Scotland.  In  1770,  the  first  year  for  which  any 
return  is  given,  25931.  was  paid  as  duty  on  bottle- 
glass  made  in  that  country ; and  no  other  kind  is 
mentioned.  In  1777,  before  the  duty  was  in- 
creased, the  amount  had  risen  to  31901.  In  1778 
it  was  7430/.  The  next  year,  1779,  flint-glass  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  ; the  duty  paid  for  it  being 
817/.  In  1781  appear  the  first  returns  for  crown 
and  German  sheet ; the  duty  paid  in  that  year 
being  1317/-,  though  it  was  not  so  much  in  any  of 
the  five  succeeding  years.  In  1784  the  entire 
duty  on  glass  paid  in  Scotland  was  7275/.;  being 
1222/.  on  flint-glass,  280/.  on  crown  and  German 
sheet,  and  5772/.  on  bottle-glass. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  England 
was  assuming  considerable  importance,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  great  improvements.*  No  fabric 
consisting  entirely  of  cotton  was  made  in  this 
country  before  the  accession  of  George  III.  j al- 
though many  varieties  of  goods  called  cotton  were 
made  with  the  weft  of  that  material  and  the  warp  of 
linen  ; some  of  them  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  branch  of  industry,  being 
on  a very  limited  scale,  and  chiefly  carried  on  as  a 
domestic  manufacture,  presents  few  circumstances 
worthy  of  notice;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
confusion  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  applica- 
tion, in  early  times,  of  the  name  cottons  to  certain 
woollen  fabrics.t  At  a very  early  period  this 
compound  manufacture  was  located  at  Bolton, 
Leigh,  and  other  small  towns  in  Lancashire ; and 
at  least  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  conducted  in  a very  simple  manner. 
The  weavers,  who  were  dispersed  in  cottages 
throughout  the  district,  purchased  the  materials, 
worked  them  up,  and  then  sold  them  on  their  own 
account  to  the  dealers.  But  towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  business  began  to  take  a new 
form ; — the  masters  or  principal  dealers  of  Man- 
chester giving  out  cotton-wool  to  the  weavers,  and 
linen  yarn  for  the  warp.  The  preparation  and 
spinning  of  the  cotton  were  then  done  either  by  the 
weaver’s  own  family,  or  by  persons  employed  and 
paid  by  him  ; while  he  received  from  his  employer 
a fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed.]  No  means 

• See  Piet.  Hist.  of  Eng.,  vol.  It.  p.  730. 

| The  late  period  to  which  this  inconvenient  nte  of  thr  name  was 
continued  may  lw  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Young's  Six 
Months'  Tour.  He  observes  that  the  making  of  cuiumt  was  a cornu- 
dr  ruble  manufacture  at  Kendal  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  says, 
« They  are  called  Kendal  cottons;  chiefly  for  exportation,  or  sailors' 
Jackets,  about  10rf.  or  It.  n yard,  made  of  Westmoreland  wool,  which 
is  very  coarse,  selling  only  at  3d.  or  id.  per  lb.  This  hrauch  em- 
ploys three  or  four  hundred  hands,  particularly  shearmen,  weavers, 
and  spinners.”— *Vo|.  iii.  p.  134. 

J The  Six  Months’  Tour  of  ArthurYoung,  in  1770,  which  we  have  so 
often  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  industry  of  this  period,  eaters 
minutely  into  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  which  are  divided  into 
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were  then  known  of  spinning  fibres  of  cotton  into  a 
thread  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  used  as  warp  ; end, 
as  the  common  spinning-wheel,  by  which  only  one 
thread  was  produced,  was  the  only  machine  in  use, 
the  supply  of  cotton  thread  for  the  weft  was  very 
deficient;  it  being  often  impossible  for  a weaver  to 
keep  himself  fully  employed,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  century  the  imports  of  cotton  wool  did  not 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  so  much  as  two  millions 
of  lbs.  per  annum ; but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  began  to  increase,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
quicker  method  of  spinning  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  In  1751  the  imports  amounted  to 
nearly  three  millions  of  lbs.,  and  in  1764  were 
not  much  under  four  millions;  but  it  was  evident 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  manufac- 
ture could  not  make  much  further  progress ; and 
it  was  impossible  to  be  very  particular  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  cotton-yam  made  use  of,  since  its 
scarcity  insured  employment  to  spinners  of  every 
degree  of  skill.  Mr.  Baines  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  state  of  this  branch  of  industry  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. : — 
“ Up  to  the  year  1760  the  machines  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  England  were  nearly  as 
simple  as  those  of  India ; though  the  loom  was 
more  strongly  and  perfectly  constructed,  and  cards 
for  combing  the  cotton  had  been  adopted  from  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  cotton  manufacture, 
though  rapidly  increasing,  could 'never  have  re- 
ceived such  an  extension  as  to  become  of  great 
national  importance,  without  the  discovery  of  some 
method  of  producing  a greater  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  yam  with  the  same  labour.  None  but 
the  strong  cottons,  such  ns  fustians  and  dimities, 
were  as  yet  made  in  England ; and  for  these  the 
demand  must  always  have  been  limited.  Yet,  at 
present,  the  demaud  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the 
modes  of  manufacture  were  such  as  greatly  im- 
peded the  increase  of  production.  The  weaver 
was  continually  pressing  upon  the  spinner.  The 
processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  generally 
performed  in  the  same  cottage,  but  the  weaver’s 
own  family  could  not  supply  him  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  well,  and  he  had  much  pains  to  collect 
it  from  neighbouring  spinners.  Thus  his  time 
was  wasted,  and  he  was  often  subjected  to  high 

four  branches— the  fustian,  the  check,  the  hat,  and  the  worried  small 
ware*.  Of  the  first  cla*a  he  enumerate*  thirteen  varieties  of  manu- 
facture-corded  dimities,  velvet*,  velveicta,  thickset*.  pillaws, 
quilt*,  pet Uco.it*.  draw-boy*,  diaper*,  herring  bone*,  Jesuit,  jeanets, 
and  counterpane*.  These  good*  were  **  worked  up  of  cotton  alone, 
of  flax  and  cotton,  and  of  Hamburg  yarn.”  America.it  I*  stated, 
took  three  fourths  of  all  the  manufacture*  of  Manchester ; and  of  the 
first  clam  of  manufactured  article*— the  fustian* — it  1*  observed, 
“ Many  low-priced  good*  they  make  for  North  America,  and  many 
fine  uoe»  for  the  W**t  Imlie*.  The  whole  business  wo*  exceedingly 
brisk  during  the  war  [UdS-fiS],  and  very  bad  after  the  peace;  but 
now  are  pretty  good  again,  though  not  equal  to  what  they  were 
during  the  war.  All  the  revolution*  of  late  in  the  North  American 
affair*  are  felt  ms vr rely  by  thU  branch.  It  *u  never  known  in  it 
tliat  poor  people  applied  for  work  and  could  not  get  it,  exerpt  in  the 
stagnation  rauaed  by  the  Stamp  Act.”  Young  further  *av*.  " The 
number  of  spinner*  employed  in  and  out  of  Manchester  i*  immeuw? : 
they  reckon  thirty  thousand  »oul*  in  that  town ; and  fitly  thousand 
manufacturer*  employed  <wt  of  it.”— Vol.  »IL  pp.  187— 194.  Hi*  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  person*  employed  mart,  we  should  think,  be 
greatly  exaggerated  ; although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  was  very  large. 
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demands  for  an  article  on  which,  as  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  her  own 
price.*** 

Arkwright  was  not  the  first  person  who  directed 
his  attention  to  this  inconvenient  stAtc  of  things, 
with  a view  to  devising  a remedy.  Cotton  thread 
had  been  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
human  hands  as  early  as  1733,  by  the  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  subsequently  patented 
by  Lewis  Paul,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a part- 
nership in  1738.f  This  invention,  of  which  the 
s|>ecification  has  come  to  light  within  a few  years, 
deprives  Arkwright  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  spinning  by  rollers ; 
but  at  the  same  time  confirms  his  claim  to  origin- 
ality, as  he  mentioned  the  invention  in  hia“  Case,*’ 
drawn  up  for  presentation  to  parliament  in  1782, 
at  a time  when  his  patent  right  was  subjected  to 
constant  invasion ; “ and  it  is  incredible,*’  as  has 
been  remarked,  “ that,  if  he  had  possessed  a know- 
ledge of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt’s  patent,  he 
should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since 
he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  specification  would  at  once  have  de- 
prived him  of  every  ground  upon  w hich  to  esta- 
olish  his  own  rights  as  an  inventor. **J  Nor  is  the 
ignorance  of  Arkwright  on  this  subject  by  any 
means  extraordinary,  considering  that  this  ma- 
chine had  proved  a failure — not  being  able  to  pro- 
duce thread  equal  to  that  made  by  the  wheel  in 
quality ; and  also  that,  although  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind,  he  was  an  illiterate 
man.  But  nothing  further  can  be  needed  to  clear 
Arkwright  from  the  suspicion  of  copying  this  in- 
vention than  the  fact  that  his  opponents,  whose 
interest  led  them  to  make  every  effort  to  overthrow 
his  claims,  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  this  patent,  since  they  did  not  adduce 
it  as  a proof  of  prior  invention.  Dr.  Ure  has  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  the  failure  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  much-needed  invention  in  the  hands  of 
Wyatt,  by  his  want  of  fitness  for  the  difficult  task 
ofbringing  it  into  profitable  operation.  “ Wyatt 
was  a man  of  good  education,  in  a respectable  walk 
of  life,  much  esteemed  by  his  superiors,  and  there- 
fore favourably  placed,  in  a mechanical  point  of 
view,  for  maturing  his  admirable  scheme.  But 
he  w as  of  a gentle  and  passive  spirit,  little  qualified 
to  cope  with  the  hardships  of  a new  manufacturing 
enterprise.  It  required,  in  fact,  a man  of  a Napo- 
leon nerve  and  ambition  to  subdue  the  refractory 
tempers  of  work-people  accustomed  to  irregular 
paroxysms  of  diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multi- 
farious and  intricate  constructions  in  the  face  of 
prejudice,  passion,  and  envy.  Such  was  Ark- 
wright, who,  suffering  nothing  to  stay  or  turn  aside 
his  progress,  arrived  gloriously  at  the  goal,  and 
has  for  ever  affixed  his  name  to  a great  era  in  the 
annals  of  mankind — an  era  which  has  laid  open 
unbounded  prospects  of  wealth  and  comfurt  to  the 

• lli*tiry  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  115. 

4 Sc*  Pwt.  HU*.  of  Lngluml.  voL  iv.  p.  730, 

$ Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  * Arkwright.' 
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industrious,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
occasionally  clouded  by  ignorance  and  folly.’** 
Several  methods  of  machine-spinning  were  sug- 
gested and  tried  between  the  date  of  Wyatt’s  in- 
vention and  that  of  Arkwright ; but  the  spinning- 
jenny,  invented  by  James  Hargreaves,  a weaver 
residing  near  Bleckburn,  is  the  only  one  that  claims 
particular  notice.  It  was  a contrivance  by  which 
one  person  was  enabled  to  spin  several  threads  at 
once ; hut  which,  in  other  respects,  did  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  the  common  hand-wheel.  The 
spindles  were,  however,  vertical,  or  nearly  so, 
w hereas  that  of  a spinning-wheel  was  always  hori- 
zontal ; and  1 it  has  been  said  that  the  attention  of 
Hargreaves  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  by 
observing  the  continued  motion  of  a spinning- 
wheel  that  had  been  accidentally  overturned  with 
the  spindle  upwards.  According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the 
spinning-jenny  was  invented  about  the  year  1764; 
and,  although  it  was  kept  private,  Hargreaves  hail 
mounted  and  sold  several  before  1768,  when  the 
violent  opposition  of  those  who  fancied  themselves 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  any  me- 
chanical substitute  for  human  labour  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  re- 
sided. When  his  secret  transpired,  not  only  was 
his  machine  destroyed  by  a riotous  mob,  but  even 
his  life  was  threatened.  He  therefore  removed  to 
Nottingham,  w here  he  established  a small  spinning- 
mill,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  James,  a joiner.  In 
1770  he  obtained  a patent,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
invalidated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  made 
and  sold  several  jennies  before  it  was  procured. 
His  patent  was  therefore  extensively  invaded,  and, 
as  he  had  not  acceded  to  the  proposition  made  by 
delegates  from  the  manufacturers,  who  had  offered 
him  3000/.  for  permission  to  use  his  machine,  he 
eventually  gained  nothing  by  it,  excepting  what  he 
realized  by  his  share  in  the  factory  at  Nottingham. 
He  died  in  1778  ; “ but,**  says  Dr.  Ure,  “he  did 
not  fall  a victim  to  poverty,  as  some  have  erro- 
neously stated.  The  spinning  factory  of  which  he 
was  a partner  went  on  tolerably  well,  and  enabled 
its  author  to  live  in  humble  comfort  at  least,  and 
to  leave  a decent  provision  for  his  widow  mid 
children.*’  t The  spinning-jenny  was  originally 
made  with  eight  spindles,  but  subsequent  improve- 
ments increased  the  number  to  eighty.  While  this 
invention  greatly  increased  the  productive  power 
of  human  labour,  it  did  not  introduce  anything  new 
in  the  principle  of  spinning  itself ; the  thread  pro- 
duced by  it  being,  like  that  of  the  common  wheel, 
fit  for  use  only  as  weft,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
used  even  after  the  introduction  of  Arkwright’s 
machinery,  which  first  produced  cotton  thread  of 
sufficient  strength  for  warp.  Nor  did  Hargreaves’s 
invention  materially  alter  the  domestic  character 
of  the  employment,  the  jenny  being  introduced 
into  the  houses  of  many  of  the  Lancashire  weavers. 
A similar  machine,  called  a jeannettc,  has  lung 
been  med  in  France,  but,  after  investigating  the 

• Diiliworhy  uf  Manufacture*.  j>.  1*. 

f Cotton  Manufacture  of  Urrat  Driuin,  vol.  i.  p.  1 W. 
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point,  Ur.  Ure  ia  of  opinion  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  instead  of  having  been, 
as  he  had  for  a time  conceived,  the  original  of  the 
English  contrivance. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  early  attempts  at 
spinning  by  machinery  with  such  minuteness  as  to 
enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  accurately  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  ob  - 
ject  of  this  work.*  What  it  was  necessary  to  effect 
is  well  expressed  by  Ur.  Ure  in  the  following 
words  : — '*  The  grand  mechanical  problem  w hich 
the  cotton  manufacture  then  ottered  to  the  solution 
of  the  ingenious  in  ay  be  stated  os  follows : — To 
construct  a machine  m which  one  member  should 
supply  continuously  and  uniformly  porous  cords  of 
parallel  filaments  in  minute  portions;  a second 
member  should  attenuate  these  cords  by  drawing 
out  their  filaments  alongside  of  each  other  by  an 
imperceptible  gradation  ; a third  member  should 
at  once  twist  and  extend  these  attenuated  threads 
unremittingly  as  they  advance ; and  a fourth  should 
wind  them  regularly  upon  bobbins  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  spun."  t Such  a problem  may 
well  have  appeared,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
mechanical  science,  to  be  impossible  of  solution ; 
and,  although  the  machines  of  Wyatt  and  Paul  may 
have  done  something  in  leading  the  way  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object,  they  had  also  an  un- 
favourable effect ; since  they  had  totally  failed,  not- 
withstanding the  encouragement  offered  by  the  high 
price  then  paid  for  cotton-yam.  From  the  facts 
elicited  in  the  searching  investigation  which  the 
subject  has  undergone,  by  the  adherents  of  Ark- 
wright as  well  as  bv  those  who  have  sought  to  con- 
vict him  of  plagiarism,  or  at  any  rate  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  he  brought  into  use,  it  is  evident 
that  the  scheme  of  spinuing  by  rollers  had  attained 
notoriety  before  he  brought  forward  his  plan  ; but 
that  it  was  regarded  unfavourably — a natural  con- 
sequence of  its  failure  in  the  hands  of  the  earliest 
experimentalists. 

Richard  Arkwright  was  bom  at  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1732  ; he  was  brought  up  usa  bar- 
ber, and  followed  that  trade  in  the  town  of  Dolton. 
It  is  said  that  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  his  skill 
in  preparing  and  dyeing  hair ; and  that  he  tra- 
velled about  the  country  buying  and  selling  it. 
Possibly  the  information  obtained  in  his  journeys 
may  have  led  him  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ma- 
chine-spinning, as  he  would  doubtless  have  nume- 
rous opportunities  of  observing  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  to  the  weavers  in  the  district  in  which 
he  resided  by  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton-yam. 
It  is  commonly  stated  that  his  first  effort  in  mecha- 
nics was  an  attempt  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion ; 
but  Ur.  Ure  conceives  that  he  may  have  disguised 
his  first  experiments  in  cotton-spinning  uuder  that 

• It  in ny  be  well  her*  to  remark  that  the  particulars  of  thU  nar- 
rative ;»t»*  tft\ei»  rhirflv  on  tins  authority  or  Dr.  l're*«  1 Cotton  Mauu- 
furturt-  c»f  t treat  Itriuun  it  luavmsj  treeu  more  A>iviMhlr  to 

follow  no  gmxl  an  authority  than  to  mik>'  nuy  atU-m|>t  to  place  va- 
rio  ts,  ami  often  <*onllictin«.  ctateracuU  Iwfnie  the  reader;  especially 
when*  the  jiuiutv  in  question  are  of  minor  importance. 

f Cotton  Manufacture  of  Cireat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  HIS. 


name — a supposition  not  very  improbable,  consi- 
dering the  violent  opposition  then  made  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  However  this  might 
be,  he  completed  a model  of  his  spinning-machine 


Si*  Riciusd  Aukwhioht.  From  a Portrait  by  J.  Wright,  R,A. 

in  1767,  and  applied  to  a Mr.  Atherton,  a mecha- 
nist of  Warrington,  fur  assistance  in  constructings 
working  machine.  Atherton  declined  taking  any 
share  in  what  appeared  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise, but  sent  two  workmen  to  assist  Kay,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  making  the  model.  The  ma- 
chine was  soon  made,  and  set  up  privntely  at  Pres- 
ton, Arkwright  being  assisted  by  a friend  named 
Smalley.  The  success  of  this  trial  encouraged 
them  to  take  measures  for  the  construction  of  other 
machines  on  a larger  scale ; but  apprehensions  ex- 
cited by  the  recent  riots  against  Hargreaves’s  inven- 
tion induced  them  to  abandon  their  native  county. 
Arkwright  and  Smalley  therefore  went  to  Notting- 
ham, whither  Hargreaves  also  migrated  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  led  to  select  this  place  be- 
cause it  was  then,  os  now,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
framework-knitting  trade,  in  which,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, the  want  of  good  yam  was  a serious  incon- 
venience ; the  common  hand-spun  yarn,  and  also 
that  made  by  the  jenny,  being  too  soli  and  loose  for 
making  good  stockings.  Here  Arkwright's  inven- 
tion was  encouraged  fur  a time  by  Messrs.  Wright, 
bankers,  who,  however,  soon  became  alarmed,  and 
withdrew  from  the  concern.  They  introduced 
Arkwright  to  Mr  Need,  an  extensive  stocking-ma- 
nufacturer in  partnership  with  Jedediah  Strutt, 
who  had  some  year*  before  invented  the  only  im- 
portant improvement  made  on  the  original  stock- 
ing-frame of  Lee — that  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
produce  ribbed  stockings.  These  gentlemen  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  Arkwright’s  invention  ; and 
with  their  encouragement  he  effected  improvements 
in  the  factory  which,  w ith  the  assistance  of  Smalley 
and  the  Messrs.  Wright,  he  had  founded  ut  Not- 
4 o 2 
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tingham  in  1168,  and  which  was  driven  by  horse- 
power. Arkwright  became  connec  ted  with  Need  and 
Strutt  in  1770  ; but  in  the  previous  year — a year 
also  memorable  for  the  first  patent  taken  out  by 
Watt — he  had  obtained  his  first  patent,  in  which  he 
chose  to  describe  himself  as  a clockmaker,  a title 
not  altogether  unfounded,  ns  he  hod  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  construction  of  time-pieces.  The 
invention  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
between  which  the  roving  of  cotton  is  drawn,  the 
second  pair  being  made  to  revolve  much  faster 
than  the  first.  In  passing  between  the  first  pair  of 
rollers,  the  cotton,  then  in  the  form  of  a thick  but 
very  soft  cord,  is  slightly  compressed,  but  receives 
no  further  alteration ; tut,  as  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  revolve  more  rapidly  than  the  first,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cotton  passing  between  them  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a length  proportionate  to  the  difference 
of  their  velocities.  Thus,  if  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  revolve  twice  as  fast  as  the  first,  the  thread 
will  be  drawn  out  to  double  its  original  length  ; or, 
if  they  revolve  ten  times  as  fast,  to  ten  times  its  ori- 
ginal length  ; its  thickness  being  of  course  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  length.  To  enable 
the  rollers  to  hold  the  soft  cotton  thread,  the  upper 
one  of  each  pair  is  covered  with  leather,  while  the 
lower  one  is  of  wood,  and  fluted.  The  details  of 
this  machine,  of  which  a drawing  is  given  on  the 
murgin  of  the  specification,  show'  that  Arkwright 
possessed  considerable  talent  in  mechanical  con- 
trivance. 

In  1771  Messrs.  Arkwright,  Need,  and  Strutt 
selected  a convenient  site  on  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Cromford,  where  they  erected  the  firrt  spinning- 
mill  worked  by  water-power — “the  nursing- 
place,**  as  it  is  styled  by  Dr.  Ure,  “of  the  factory 
opulence  and  power  of  Great  Britain.**  “ Here,** 
Bays  this  writer,  “ still  [in  1836]  may  be  seen  at 
work  the  original  frames  of  the  inventor— proofs 
demonstrative,  were  any  wanted  by  the  candid  phi- 
losopher, that  Arkwright  was  no  plagiarist  of  other 
men’s  ideas,  since  he  had  then  created  a grand  pro- 
ductive automaton,  unlike  everything  else  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  many  years  of  indefatigable 
labour  passed  over  the  inventor’s  head  before  the 
system  was  completed  to  his  mind,— scarcely  a week 
being  barren  of  some  valuable  improvement.’*  • 
From  the  use  of  water-power  in  impelling  the  ma- 
chinery' of  this  mill,  Arkwright’s  machine  obtained 
the  name  of  the  water-frame,  and  the  thread  pro- 
duced by  it  was  called  water- twist.  In  1775  a 
second  patent  was  obtained,  in  which  several  new 
contrivances  were  embraced,  some  of  which,  it  was 
alleged  by  his  opponents,  were  not  the  invention  of 
Arkwright.  As  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  a 
cotton-factory  were  included  in  this  patent,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  mention  of  some  things  that 
were  not  new ; and  this  afforded  a pretext  for  those 
who  desired  to  invalidate  his  patent,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  mechanism  which,  to  say  the 
least,  Arkwright  was  the  first  to  bring  into  practi- 
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cal  operation.  One  of  the  points  much  contested 
was  the  share  that  he  had  in  the  invention  of  card- 
ing-machinery.  Cards  are  the  instruments  resem- 
bling combs  or  brushes,  consisting  of  wire  teeth  set 
in  leather,  which  are  used  for  laying  the  fibres  of 
wool  or  cotton  in  a parallel  direction.  As  early  as 
1748  cylindrical  cards  are  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Lewis  Paul ; and  they  were  subse- 
quently improved  by  several  individuals.  In  Ark- 
wright’s machinery  a beautiful  contrivance  was  in- 
troduced for  removing  the  cotton  from  a carding- 
cylinder  in  an  unbroken  fleece,  by  meanB  of  a comb 
that  was  made  by  a crank  movement  to  impinge 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  with  slight  but  re- 
iterated strokes,  and  thereby  detach  the  cotton.  This, 
as  well  as  others  of  his  inventions,  was  divulged  by 
his  workmen,  and  pirated  by  other  manufacturers ; 
and  many  of  his  contrivances  thus  surreptitiously 
obtained  before  he  took  out  his  second  patent  were 
afterwards  used  as  weapons  against  him.  In  fact, 
the  whole  course  of  conduct  followed  by  his  oppo- 
nents indicates  a most  disgraceful  want  of  principle 
and  of  fair  dealing  towards  this  bcuefactor  of  his 
country*.  They  bribed  away  the  persons  whom  he 
had  trained,  with  no  inconsiderable  labour,  to  the 
processes  of  his  factory' ; they  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  mob  to  such  a degree  as  to  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  a mill  he  had  erected  near  Chorley,  which 
was  burned  in  the  presence  of  a powerful  body  of 
police  and  military,  without  any  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities requiring  their  interference  to  prevent  the 
outrage ; and  they  even  formed  a combination  not 
to  purchase  his  yam,  although  its  very  superior 
quality  was  acknowledged*  At  length  Arkwright 
brought  actions  against  nine  of  the  pirating  manu- 
facturers, but  lie  was  nonsuited  in  the  first  case,  not 
on  the  ground  originally  taken  by  his  opponents — 
that  his  invention  was  not  new — but  on  the  plea  that 
his  specification  was  not  sufficiently  distinct.  This 
was  in  July,  1781.  lie  therefore  abandoned  the 
other  eight  actions,  but  published  a statement  which 
he  called  his  “ Case,**  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
act  of  parliament  to  confirm  his  second  patent, 
although  it  had  been  quashed  in  a court  of  law ; 
an  object  which  he  did  not  pursue.  In  this  publi- 
cation it  was  stated  that  he  had  established  a busi- 
ness that  already  employed  upwards  of  5000  per- 
sons and  a capital  of  not  less  than  200,000/. 

For  some  time  Arkwright  did,  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  forego  his  rights  under  the  se- 
cond patent;  but  in  1785  he  commenced  a new 
action,  which  was  decided  in  his  favour,  thereby 
restoring  his  exclusive  right.  But  by  this  time 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  interested  in 
quashing  the  patent  had  greatly  increased.  “ On 
the  faith  of  the  former  verdict  large  capitals  had 
been  embarked,  which  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heavy  depreciation  if  his  patent  could 
have  been  sustained,  and  accordingly  in  a very  few 
months  an  action  was  brought  for  the  cancelling 
the  patent  by  a writ  of  scire  facias , nominally  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown,  but  actually  prosecuted  by 
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the  cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  who  would  have 
been  liable  to  penalties  for  continuing  to  use  the 
invention.”*  On  this  occasion  the  workman,  named 
Kay,  who  had  been  employed  to  make  Arkwright’s 
original  machine,  but  had  left  his  employment 
in  consequence  of  being  accused  of  felony,  was 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  had  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  a similar  manner  for  another 
person,  whose  invention  he  said  he  had  divulged 
to  Arkwright.  Suspicious  as  wus  the  character  of 
all  the  evidence  brought  against  Arkwright,  a ver- 
dict was  once  more  given  against  him ; and,  al- 
though he  endeavoured  to  bring  on  another  trial, 
the  court  refused  to  allow  it. 

But  we  must  return  to  another  branch  of  the 
history  of  Arkwright  and  his  inventions.  The 
combination  among  the  manufacturers  to  discoun- 
tenance the  use  of  his  yarn  left  a large  stock  upon 
his  hands,  and  compelled  him  and  his  partners,  in 
an  early  stage  of  their  operations,  to  manufacture 
it  themselves  into  hosiery  and  cotton  cloths.  The 
fabrication  of  stockings  succeeded  very  well ; and 
so  did  dial  of  calicoes,  which  was  commenced  at 
Derby  in  1773,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  was 
concerned ; but  it  w as  discovered  that  these  goods, 
being  formed  entirely  of  cotton,  were  subject  to  an 
excise  duty  of  6 d.  per  yard,  as  being  similar  to 
those  imported ; while  the  duty  on  the  British 
mixed  fabric  was  only  3 <1. ; and  also  that  their  use 
when  printed  was  prohibited  by  an  existing  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts — an  enactment 
intended  to  prevent  the  printing  of  Indian  white 
goods  for  home  use ; but  very  impolitic  in  its  pro- 
visions, because  the  unequal  affinities  of  linen  and 
cotton  for  mordants  and  colouring  matters  rendered 
it  impossible  to  print  well  on  the  composite  fabrics, 
the  use  of  which  was  thus  made  necessary.  As  the 
operation  of  this  act  was  ruinous  to  the  under- 
taking in  which  Arkwright  and  his  partners  were 
engaged,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  its  repeal ; 
but  such  was  the  malignity  of  the  rival  manufac- 
turers, that  they  offered  a strong  opposition.  Not- 
withstanding this,  an  act  was  passed  in  1774,  re- 
cognising the  new  manufacture  as  useful  and  praise- 
worthy, and  sanctioning  the  use  of  the  genuine 
British  calicoes  on  payment  of  3d.  per  yard  duty.f 

• Penny  Cyrlnpimlin,  art. 1 Arkwright’ 

f Tire  preamble  of  this  act,  which  U 14  Geo.  III.  e.  7*.  is  ns  fol- 
lows : — " Where**  a new  manufacture  of  stulTs,  wholly  made  of  raw 
cotton  wool,  (chiefly  imported  from  the  Hrituh  plantations.)  hath 
liecn  lately  set  up  within  this  kingdom,  in  which  manufacture  many 
hundreds  of  poor  people  are  cmjiloyed:  and  whereat  the  use  and 
wear  of  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyod  stuffs,  wholly  made  of 
cotton,  and  manufactured  in  Great  Dritain,  ought  to  hr  allowed  under 
proper  regulation*:  anti  whereas  doubt*  have  arisen  whether  the 
•aid  new  manufactured  stuffs  might  to  he  considered  a*  calico**,  and 
as  such,  if  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyes!  with  any  colour  or  co- 
lours, (such  as  shall  lie  dyed  throughout  of  une  colour  only  excepted.) 
liable  to  the  inland  or  excise  duties  laid  on  calicoes  w hen  printed," 
Kcc. ; • • • ‘‘and  whether  the  wearing  or  us*- of  such  new-manufac- 
tured stuff*,  when  the  same  are  minted,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed,  are 
not  prohibited  by  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  )rar  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majesty  King  (Verge  the  First,  intituled,  ' An  act  to  preserve 
and  encourage  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  of  this  kingdom, 
and  for  more  effectual  employing  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  tfie  use 
and  wear  of  all  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  calicoes,  in  apjxi- 
rel,  household  *uff,  furniture,  or  otherwise,'1"  &e.  It  U therefore 
enacted,  for  the  removal  of  inch  doubt*,  that  no  greater  duty  than 
threepence  ner  yard  long,  reckoning  a yard  wide,  i*  to  lie  taken  for 
such  manufacture  when  printed,  &c.,  ami  that  all  persons  may  use 
and  wear  the  same. 


Considering  the  numerous  and  serious  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  stated 
in  Arkwright’s  “ Case,”  “ it  was  not  till  upwards 
of  five  years  bad  elapsed  after  obtaining  his  first 
patent,  and  more  than  12,000/.  had  been  expended 
in  machinery  and  buildings,  that  any  profit  ac- 
crued to  himself  and  partners but,  at  a subse- 
quent period,  wealth  and  prosperity  amply  re- 
warded the  enterprising  founders  of  the  factory 
system.  We  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  next 
Book,  to  revert  to  their  important  establishments. 

Another  invention  connected  with  cotton-spin- 
ning claims  notice  in  this  place — the  machine  con- 
trived by  Samuel  Crompton,  and  c alled  a mule , or 
mule- j tuny , from  the  circumstance  of  its  com- 


Siurit.  Cunurrox.  Frooia  Portrait  by  AHinghain. 


(lining  the  principle*  of  "the  spinning-jenny  n| 
Hargreaves  and  the  water-frame  of  Arkwngh  . 
This  machine  was  invented  about  1776,  hut  did 
not  come  into  general  use  till  about  ten  years  later, 
and  could  not  then  have  been  used  publicly  but  fur 
the  annulling  of  Arkwright’s  patent.  Crompton 
devoted  much  time  to  his  invention,  and  endea- 
voured to  work  it  in  secret ; but  the  superior  qua- 
lity of  the  yarn  supplied  by  him  attracted  attention, 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  moke  it  public. 
Ilr.  lire  remarks  that  “the  mule  enabled  the  spin- 
ner to  make  a prodigious  advance  in  the  fineness 
as  well  ss  rapidity  of  his  work ; and  it  may  be 
considered  ns  the  parent  of  the  muslin  manufac- 
ture, destined  in  so  short  a time  to  render  Europe 
the  successful  competitor  of  the  hitherto  unrivalled' 
productions  of  Hindustan.”* 

The  process  of  weaving  received  few  improve- 
ments during  this  period,  the  principal  being  a 
new  mode  of  throwing  the  shuttle,  by  which  the 
weaver  was  enabled  to  produce  a much  greater 
quantity  of  cloth  in  a given  time,  and  of  any  re- 
quired width.  This  improvement  was  adopted 

• Colton  Manufacture  of  Great.  Britain,  vol.  >■  p.  262. 
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from  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  which  it  had 
been  in  use  many  years  before  it  was  applied  to 
the  production  of  cotton  cloth.*  Strutt’s  improve- 
ment on  the  stocking- frame,  which  was  invented  a 
few  years  before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  several  new  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture. His  patent  was  twice  contested,  by  the 
hosiers  of  Derby  and  of  Nottingham,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. The  superior  quality  of  the  water-twist 
yarn  was  of  great  importance  in  the  stocking  ma- 
nufacture, in  which  it  soon  superseded  that  made 
by  hand.  The  application  of  the  stocking-frame 
to  the  production  of  lace  was  first  tried  about  the 
year  1777. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  going  much 
more  fully  into  detail  than  our  limits  will  ullow,  to 
trace  satisfactorily  the  progress  of  the  textile  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Although  the  manufactures 
of  wool,  linen,  and  silk  were  all  increasing,  the 
rapid  strides  made  in  that  of  cotton  threw  them  com- 
paratively into  the  shade.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  reign,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland 
from  1740  to  1760,  Macpherson  observes  that  the 
linen  made  in  private  families  for  domestic  use 
in  some  shires  was  probably  equal  to  one-half  of 
what  was  made  for  sale;  but  that  all  the  linen 
made  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  much 
inferior  in  value  to  the  woollen  cloth  manufactured 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  only.t  In  the 
year  1760  the  linen  stamped  for  sale  in  Scotland 
was  11,747,728  yards,  valued  at  523,153/.;  the 
produce  having  risen  in  twenty  years  from 
4,609,672  yards,  which  was  the  quantity  stamped 
in  1740.  In  1784  the  quantity  stamped  was 
19,138,593  yards,  valued  at  932.617/.J  Writing 
under  the  date  1760,  Macpherson  says,  “Some 
manufactures  of  a more  advantageous  nature  were 
now  beginning  to  arise  in  Scotland,  especially  in 
the  towns  and  villages  within  the  influence  of  the 
spirited  and  commercial  city  of  Glasgow,  among 
which  Paisley  was  the  soonest  distinguished  for  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  its  manufacturers.  Ben- 
gals  (imitations  of  striped  muslins),  handkerchiefs, 
lawns,  and  threads,  had  been  made  in  Paisley  for 
a considerable  time  before  the  year  1759,  when 
silk  gauzes  were  first  made  there.  As  soon  as 
they  appeared  in  London,  some  gentlemen  there 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  the  low  rate  of 
wnges  in  Paisley,  and  to  set  up  a manufacture  of 
silk  gauzes  upon  a large  scale.  The  stagnation 
occasioned  by  the  general  mourning  for  the  late 
king  was  of  service  to  their  undertaking,  as  the 
weavers  of  light  fabrics  were  all  thrown  idle,  and 
glad  to  get  employment;  and  thenceforth  silk 
gauzes  became  the  principal  articles  of  the  place. 
They  supplied  the  London  and  foreign  markets, 
and  gained  so  decided  a preference  to  those  of 
Spitul fields,  that  the  manufacture  was  soon  after  in 
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a manner  resigned  to  Paisley,  and  there  it  has 
paved  the  way  to  the  still  more  imi>ortant  manu- 
factures of  muslin  and  other  articles  of  cotton.”* 

The  manufacture  of  thread  attained  considerable 
importance  in  Scotland  at  this  time.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Paisley  about  1722,  and 
in  1784  the  number  of  machines  employed  in 
twining  thread  at  that  place  is  said  to  have  been 
not  less  than  120;  while  in  all  Scotland  they 
amounted  to  about  500.  It  is  also  stated  that, 
about  this  time,  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  the  various  operations  of  this  manufacture,  from 
the  spinning  of  the  flax  to  the  finishing  of  the 
thread,  was  upwards  of  20,000,  besides  4000  or 
5000  men.f 

The  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  increased 
rapidly  until  1771,  in  which  year  the  exports  from 
Dublin  amounted  to  the  value  of  1 ,691 ,000/. ; but,  as 
there  was  an  over-production  about  that  time,  the 
amount  fell  until,  in  1 773,  it  was  less  than  900,000/. 
In  that  year  it  is  said  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
about  three-fourths  of  the  looms  were  out  of  em- 
ployment ; and  in  some  places  a still  larger  pro- 
portion. This  depression  in  the  manufacture 
caused  considerable  emigration  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  principally  to  North  America.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  not  much  better.  It  was 
stated  in  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1774,  that  in  four  shires  in  Scotland,  in- 
cluding Glasgow  and  Paisley,  out  of  6000  looms, 
2500  were  unemployed  ; and  that  in  general  a third 
part  of  the  looms  in  Scotland  and  thenorthof  England 
were  idle.J  The  quantity  of  linen  cloth  exported 
from  Ireland  in  17 10  was  only  1,688,574  yards.  In 
1760  it  had  risen  to  13,375,456  yards;  and  in 
1770  it  was  20,560,754  yards.  During  the  interval 
the  price  per  yard  hud  slightly  increased ; the 
average  in  1710  having  been  It.  3 rf.,  and  in  1770 
It.  6d.  In  the  same  time  the  exports  of  linen 
yarn  hnd  risen  from  7975  cwts.,  valued  at  47,853/., 
to  33,417  cwts.,  valued  at  200,502/.§  “The  first 
water-mill  erected  in  Ireland,”  Dr.  Ure  states, j| 

“ for  spinning  cotton-twist  was  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast.  In  the  year  1771,  at  which 
time  there  was  not  a single  cotton-loom  in  the 
whole  north  of  Ireland,  the  late  Robert  Joy  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  introducing  into  that  then 
desponding  kingdom  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
has  proved  a source  of  industry  and  considerable 

* Annuls  of  Commerce,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  336.  337.  A quotation  made 
by  Or.  t're  from  Gitanu's  History  of  Glasgow,  at  an  incidental  evi- 
dence of  the  coarse  quality  of  British  cotton  goods,  even  so  late  as 
1775.  is  curious While  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  Glasgow 
and  PnUley  were  lately  exerting  themselves  to  improve,  bring  to 
perfection.  and  extend  the  man u Pictures  of  cambric  and  lawn  < flat 
fabric# !,  the  greater  part  of  the  women  in  Scotland  were  wearing 
muslin,  a fabric  of  India  ; nay.  so  great  is  the  influence  of  fculii  in. 
that  the  very  wives  and  daughters  of  these  men  were  we.niug  tlius 
exotic  themselves ! Surely  we  are  void  of  thought  1"  l>r  l- re  adds. 

" To  counteract  this  alwurdily  in  the  Scottish  ladies  of  wearing  the*.* 
foreign  robe*,  because  they  were  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  more 
twcoruing  than  their  countrv-people's  welw,  a national  society  wa« 
proposed  Ui  lie  founded  for  shaming  down  these  a uti- patriotic  habit# 
lu  the  ladies,  and  for  black-talliug  all  the  geutlemcu  who  should 
continue  to  keen  company  with  the  refractory  Isir  in  mualin  rai- 
mrut."—  CutUm  JlanxtncUtrc  of  (Irent  Hritain,  vol.  I.  p.  li>0. 

t Appeudix  to  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  edition  of  1?B9. 
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opulence  lo  the  sister  island. ” Joy’s  first  attempt 
was  with  the  common  wheel,  which  was  worked 
by  the  children  in  the  Belfast  poorhousc;  hut 
machinery  resembling  that  used  in  England  was 
soon  introduced.  The  first  mill  for  spinning 
twist  by  water  in  Ireland  was  built  in  the  year 
1184,  “from  which  year,”  Dr.  Ure  adds,  “the 
Irish  cotton  manufactures  were  considered  to  be 
firmly  established.”  Maepherson  states  that  in 
1780  Captain  Robert  Brooke  established  a cotton 
manufactory  about  eighteen  miles  west  from  Dub- 
lin ; and  that  the  manufacture  scon  became  im- 
portant, being  taken  up  by  other  persons  also.* 

Early  in  this  reign  the  production  of  fine  linen 
fabrics  excited  much  attention  in  England ; an 
important  manufactory  of  cambric  being  esta- 
blished at  \\  inchelsea,  in  Sussex.  From  an  ac- 
count of  this  undertaking  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  1763,  it  appears  that  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  first  instance  were  chiefly  French ; but  that 
English  children  were  taken  as  apprentices.  Great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  procuring  good 
hands,  and  still  more  in  raising  flax  of  sufficiently 
fine  quality.  The  writer  of  the  account  referred 
to  says,  “Before  French  cambrics  were  prohibited 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  quantity  of  them  con- 
sumed in  England  was  almost  incredible:  it  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  our  ladies  will  not  be 
less  fond  of  this  tVinchelsca  linen  (which  equals 
the  French  cambrics  in  quality),  merely  because  it 
happens  to  be  manufactured  in  England.”  Mae- 
pherson states  that  this  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished in  1761 ; and  that  in  1765  it  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  its  products  “ were  es- 
teemed nothing  inferior  to  the  French  fabric,  and 
promised,  with  due  encouragement,  very  soon  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  importing  any  from 
Francc.”t  lie  adds,  in  a note,  that  three  hundred 
pieces  were  sold  at  Garraway’s  Coffee-house  iu 
January,  1765,  at  an  average  price  of  13r.  6rf.  per 
yard.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  17641 
to  establish  a company,  under  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lish Linen  Company,  for  carrying  on  this  manufac- 
ture. 

Arthur  Young  mentions  a considerable  lace 
mnnufuctory  at  Bedford,  employing  five  hundred 
women  and  girls.  The  lace  made  was  of  various 
sorts,  up  to  the  price  of  25s.  per  yard.  The 
women  employed  earned  from  8 it.  to  Is.  per  day ; 
and  the  girls,  aged  from  eight  Ui  fifteen  years,  from 
Ctil.  to  Oil.  “This  manufacture,”  he  observes,  “ is  of 
infinite  use  to  the  town,  employing  advantageously 
those  who  otherwise  would  have  no  employment  at 
all.”§ 

Of  the  woollen  manufactures,  which  in  the  pre- 
vious periods  of  our  history  have  claimed  so  much 
notice,  there  is  now  very  little  to  sav.  “ It  does 
not  appear  that  for  upwards  of  a century  and  a half 
any  very  essential  alteration  or  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  either 

* Annul*  of  ('.ommerec,  vol.  iv.  p.  MO. 
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for  woollen  or  worsted  fabrics,  beyond  the  varia- 
tions of  colours  nnd  patterns,  accommodated  to  the 
caprices  of  fashion.  But,  fortunately  for  our 
clothiers,  the  ingenious  mechanical  inventions  and 
arrangements  of  Arkwright,  for  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  cotton-wool,  were  soon  modified  to  suit 
the  two  staples  of  sheep’s  wool,  and  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  w oollen  and  worsted  trade.”* 
The  results  of  this  improvement  may  come  under 
notice  in  a subsequent  period.  From  authentic 
annual  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth 
produced  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  ending  March,  1761,  the 
number  of  pieces  of  broad  cloth  made  in  that  dis- 
trict w as  48,1)44,  and  of  narrow  cloth  75,468.  In 
the  year  coding  March,  1771,  the  numbers  were 
92,782  nnd  89,920 ; and  in  the  correspond- 
ing twelve  months  of  1780  and  1781,  102,018 
and  98,721  respectively.  In  the  latter  year 
the  pieces  manufactured,  which  were  of  various 
lengths,  contained  3,099,127  yards  of  broad,  and 
2,671,397  yards  of  narrow  cloth.  The  quantity 
of  the  finer  cloths  manufactured  in  the  West  of 
England  is  not,  Maepherson  says,  so  well  ascer- 
tained. t The  average  annual  value  of  the  w oollen 
goods  exported  from  England  in  the  five  years 
from  1772  to  1776  was  about  4,146,904/.,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom-house  computation ; and,  as 
.Maepherson  observes,  it  must  have  been  consider- 
ably more  in  reality.  In  1777  it  was  estimated 
that  the  woollen  manufacture  gave  employment  to 
about  1,500,000  persons  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land but  probably  this  estimate,  like  many 
others  made  before  authentic  statistical  inform- 
ation became  generally  diHused,  is  considerably 
beyond  the  truth.  Knit  stockings  were  made  at 
Kendal  to  such  an  extent  that  Young  states  the  esti- 
mated number  of  hands  employed  to  be  near  five 
thousand.  “They  reckon  a hundred  and  twenty 
wool-combers,  each  employing  five  spinners,  and 
each  spinner  foui  or  five  knitters,  if  four,  the 
amount  is  two  thousand  four  hundred.  This  is 
the  full  work,  supposing  all  to  he  industrious;  but 
the  number  is  probably  much  greater.”  The  pro- 
duce was  ubout  28,600  dozen  annually,  and  the 
price  per  pair  from  22 d.  to  6r.,  but  in  general  front 
22<i  to  4*. ; and  some  for  hoys  os  low  as  10 d.  At 
an  average  of  3r.  per  pair,  the  annual  value  would 
be  51,480/.  Young  states  that  they  were  all  sent 
to  lxtndon  by  woggon.§  The  same  writer  informs 
us  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire,  consisting  of  kersey-pieces,  coarse 
bear-skins,  and  blankets,  occupied  above  500 
weavers,  who  worked  up  7000  packs  of  wool 
annually.  The  two  first-named  articles  were 

• l!rr,  Ilillcwojihy  of  Manufactures,  pp.  137,  ISM. 

f After  l)u*  statement  from  which  the  nhnve  particulars  are  e*. 
triii  toil,  Maepherson  fives  au  estimate.  published  almnt  I7PJ,  of  Hu, 
annual  produce  of  the  j tiunpal  manufacture*  of  Great  lliiluin;  ob- 
•ming,  however,  that  he  dwt  not  know  on  ahnt  principle*  it  is 
founded.  This  estimate  make*  the  annual  value  of  the  wonllru  ma- 
nufactures l*,MU),ooo/.  leather  is  ratrd  at  10,400, tint*/. ; lh»*, 
1 .•:40.00s)/. ; »il k . 3. 340.000/..  and  rollon  only  Owi.ooo/.  The  total 
I annual  value  of  our  manufacture*  is  stated  at  40,<i6O(OUO/.~/faau/f 
I vj  CtaniacTCP,  vul.  iv.  pp.  14.  IS. 
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made  for  the  American  market;  and  the  finest 
blankets,  rising  to  31.  a-pair,  for  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  blankets  for  home  use  were  gene- 
rally 23 s.  or  24 r.  a pair,  ten  quarters  wide  and 
twelve  long.  Four  or  five  broad-wheeled  waggons 
went  weekly  to  London  with  the  goods  manufac- 
tured here.* 

The  silk  manufacture  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  important  progress  during  this  period. 
“ After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1113,  French  and 
Italian  manufactured  silks  were  admitted  under 
considerable  duties;  but  in  1765  the  ribbon  and 
other  silk  manufacturers  procured  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  system,  which  was  thence- 
forward maintained  for  sixty  years,  enforced  by 
heavy  penalties.  With  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  home 
market  increased ; but  an  export  trade,  principally 
to  America,  gradually  decayed,  in  consequence  per- 
haps of  the  heavy  duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk.*’t 

The  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing  received 
several  improvements  in  this  quarter  of  a century. 
Calico-printing  began  in  this  country  in  1676,  ac- 
cording to  Anderson  ; but  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Prim- 
rose, near  Clitheroe,  in  evidence  given  before  a par- 
liamentary committee  in  1833,  states  that  the  first 
establishment  was  founded  in  1690,  at  Richmond, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  a Frenchman.  The 
process  might  not  have  been  carried  on  success- 
fully in  England  for  a considerable  time,  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  act  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap. 
10,  by  which  foreign  prints  were  prohibited.  This 
act,  and  others  by  which  the  production  and  use 
of  printed  cottons  were  long  and  seriously  impelled, 
were  passed  in  consequence  of  the  clamorous  de- 
mands of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  woollen  fabrics  for  protection  from  rivalry, 
especially  from  the  cottons  of  India.  Allusion  has 
been  made  in  a preceding  page  to  the  absurd  restric- 
tion hy  which,  for  a considerable  time,  the  printing 
of  gotxls  entirely  consisting  of  cotton  was  forbidden. 
It  was  computed  that  about  50,000  pieces  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods  were  printed  annually  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1750,  when  the  practice  of 
this  art  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Mr.  Thomson  states  that  calico-print- 
ing was  introduced  into  J^ancashire  about  1768  or 
1769  ; but  Mr.  Baines \ gives  the  date  1764.  It 
was  then,  he  says  commenced  near  Preston,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton ; but  was  soon  taken  up  and  pro- 
secuted with  great  vigour  hy  Rol>ert  Peel  (grand- 
father to  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel),  near  Black- 
burn. Mr.  Peel  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
operations  privutely,  having  his  cloth  ironed  by  a 
female  of  the  family,  instead  of  being  calendered. 
Cylinder-printing  was  not  introduced  till  about 
1785.  Young,  writing  in  1770,  says,  “At  Car- 
lisle is  a considerable  stampery  of  printed  cottons, 
established  by  some  manufacturers  from  Newcastle ; 
the  labourers  in  it  earn  from  Ir.  to  3s.  a-day.”§ 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Roebuck  has  already  been 
introduced  in  connexion  with  the  improvements  of 
the  steam-engine  and  the  iron  manufacture ; and 
his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  national  indus- 
try in  another  way  must  not  be  passed  without 
notice.  This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  a 
Sheffield  manufacturer,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
in  1718.  Soon  after  1744  he  settled  in  Birming- 
ham, where,  l>esides  practising  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  much  attention  to  scientific 
pursuits.  “ Strongly  attached  to  the  rising  science 
of  chemistry,  he  conceived  high  views  of  extending 
its  usefulness,  and  of  rendering  it  subservient  to 
the  improvement  of  arts  and  manufactures.***  In 
connexion  with  Mr.  Garbct,  he  established  an 
extensive  laboratory  at  Birmingham  in  1747,  at 
which  several  chemical  processes  were  carried  on 
profitably.  About  this  time  the  extensive  use  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  in  chemistry,  and 
the  prospect  of  its  application  in  the  useful  arts, 
led  to  a great  demand  for  it.  Dr.  Ward  obtained 
a patent  for  a method  of  making  it,  and  established 
a manufactory,  which  became  very  lucrative ; but 
the  price  of  the  acid  was  high,  owing  partly  to  the 
frequent  accidents  with  the  glass  vessels  used  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Dr.  Roebuck,  by 
substituting  large  vessels  of  lead  for  those  of  glass, 
and  various  other  improvements,  was  enabled  to 
supply  it  much  cheaper ; and  he,  with  Garliet,  set  up 
a large  manufactory  for  producing  it  at  Preston- 
pans,  in  Scotland,  in  1749.  Ward  opposed  them, 
and  took  out  a patent  for  Scotland,  but  in  vain. 
Roebuck  and  Garbet  did  not  procure  a patent,  but 
kept  their  process  secret.  The  establishment  of 
these  works  reduced  the  price  of  sulphuric,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  vitriolic  acid,  from  Is.  4 d.  to 
4 <1.  per  lb.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
demand  became  very  large,  both  for  home  use,  and, 
for  a time,  for  exportation.  The  reduced  price  of 
the  acid  led  to  its  use  in  many  processes  to  which 
it  had  not  previously  been  applied.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  bleaching  in  Roe- 
bucks time,  although  he  tried  and  recommended 
it  for  that  purpose.  This  establishment  realised 
great  profits ; but  it  is  painful  to  add  that  its  enter- 
prising founder  did  not  long  derive  the  benefit  due 
to  his  talents  and  exertions.  After  these  works 
had  been  some  years  in  operation,  he  projected,  as 
before  stated,  the  Carron  iron-works,  and  subse- 
quently became  lessee  of  extensive  coal  and  salt 
works  at  Borrowstounncss,  near  Carron ; which 
latter,  proving  unsuccessful,  involved  him  in  so 
much  expense  that  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
resign  his  shares  in  the  flourishing  refinery  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  vitriol-works  at  Prestonpans,  ami 
the  iron-works  at  Carron,  liesidea  his  share  in  the 
property  of  Watt’s  patent.  Ruinous  as  the  specu- 
lation at  Borrowstounnesa  proved  to  himself,  it 
was  of  gTeat  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
alForded  employment  to  nearly  a thousand  men. 

Under  the  year  1781,  Macpherson  gives  some 
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particulars  respecting  the  introduction  of  another 
important  chemical  process, — the  manufacture  of 
verdigris.  Until  early  in  this  reign  that  substance, 
without  which,  it  is  asserted,  not  a single  hat  could 
be  dyed,  was  made  nowhere  in  Europe  except  in 
the  south  of  France;  but  some  years  before  1781, 
Messrs.  Bindley  and  Maud,  of  Newnham,  in 
Gloucestershire,  had  produced  verdigris  equal  to 
the  best  French.  In  1 763  Mr.  Bindley  received  50/., 
and  in  the  next  year  a further  premium  of  100/., 
from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  as  a reward  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  manufacture  into 
Britain.  The  manufacture  being  fully  established, 
n duty  was  laid  on  foreign  verdigris  by  the  act  21 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  32.* 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  before 
the  end  of  the  present  period  the  distillation 
of  ardent  spirits  from  corn  and  molasses  had, 
“ unfortunately  for  the  health,  the  morals,  and  the 
industry  of  the  people,  become  a plenteous  source 
of  revenue  to  the  government,  and  u great  and 
flourishing  manufacture  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,”  which, 
with  its  near  neighbourhood,  paid  about  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  whole  duty  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdoms.! 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  a circumstance  recorded 
by  Mocpherson  under  the  year  1783,  that  great 
id vances  had  been  made  shortly  before  that  time 
in  the  art  of  carriage-building.  The  coachmakers 
of  London  and  Ediuhurgh  had  for  some  years  been 
tuccessfully  rivalling  those  of  Paris,  who  were  for- 
merly the  most  celebrated  for  the  construction  of 
fashionable  carriages.  Carriages  had,  before  the 
tear  just  mentioned,  been  exported  from  Edin- 
burgh to  the  principal  towns  on  the  Baltic,  and  to 
SL  Petersburg;  but  in  that  year  an  Edinburgh 
coach-builder  received  an  order  from  Paris  for 
a thousand  crane-necked  carriages ; the  order  to 
be  executed  in  three  years.] 

The  manufacture  of  blocks  for  the  rigging  of 
ships  had  been,  before  this  time,  carried  on  so 
imperfectly  that  serious  inconvenience,  and  even 
danger,  was  often  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  these 
important  parts  of  the  tackle,  at  the  time  when 
iheir  perfect  action  was  most  essential  to  the  safely 
of  the  vessel.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the 
process  of  making  them  was  effected  by  two  per- 
sons named  Walter  Taylor,  father  and  son.  The 
elder  Taylor,  who  died  in  1762,  had  spent  many 
years  at  sea,  and  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to 
this  subject  from  experience  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement. In  1763  a patent  was  granted  to 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  above  Walter  Taylor,  “ for 
the  sole  use  and  exercise  of  certain  engines,  tools, 
instruments,  and  other  apparatus,  for  making 
blocks,  sheavers,  and  pins,'*  invented  by  her  late 
husband ; from  which  patent  it  appears  that  the 
improved  blocks  were  first  examined  by  the  officers 
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of  the  admiralty  and  ordnance  in  1759,  and  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy  had,  before  the 
patent  was  granted,  contracted  with  the  widow  for 
the  supply  of  blocks  for  the  navy.  In  1776  the 
term  of  this  patent  was  extended  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment* for  an  additional  period  of  fourteen  years  ; 
the  act  reciting  that  the  patentee  had  assigned  her 
interest  to  her  son  \V alter,  who  had  made  great 
improvements  in  the  machinery.  Great  difficul- 
ties had  to  be  overcome  in  bringing  the  improved 
mechanism  into  operation,  but  ubout  1781  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  was  established  at  Southamp- 
ton ; and  for  a considerable  time  Taylor  supplied 
all  the  blocks  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  manufacture,  Taylor  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  circular  saw ; and,  if  he  did 
not  actually  invent  the  instrument,  he  was  probably 
the  first  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood, — 
the  only  earlier  use  of  it  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted being  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  watch  and 
clock  wheels.  The  use  of  saw-mills  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  said  to  date  from  the  year  1767  or 
1768,  when  a mill  was  erected  at  Limchouse ; the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Dingley,  receiving  a reward  from 
the  Society  fur  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c., 
for  the  service  he  thereby  rendered  to  the  industry 
of  the  nation.  Saw-mills  had  been  long  before 
used  on  the  Continent ; and  one  had  been  erected 
near  London  as  early  as  1633,  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards “put  down,  lest,”  as  observed  by  Anderson, 
“ our  labouring  people  should  want  employment.” 
In  the  year  1700  Houghton t recommended  the 
adoption  of  saw-millB  in  this  country,  although  he 
anticipated  that  they  might  meet  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  live  populace.  The  mill  erected  ut 
Limchouse  was  superintended  by  James  Hansficld, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  sawing 
machinery  in  Holland  and  Norway;  and  was 
driven  by  wind.  As  Houghton  had  feared  nearly 
seventy  yean  before,  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
mob,  who  pulled  it  to  pieces ; but  as  the  rioters 
were  punished,  and  the  damage  was  made  good  by 
the  county,  it  was  immediately  re-established,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  othen.  According  to  some 
authorities,  a saw-mill  was  CTected  at  Leith  a few 
yean  earlier  than  this.  With  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  block-machinery  of  Taylor,  circular 
saws  were  not  used  till  a later  period ; all  the  early 
saw-mills  being  on  the  reciprocating  plan. 

The  grand  achievement  of  John  Harrison,  in 
making  chronometers  available  as  a means  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude,  may  be  noticed  here,  although 
it  perhaps  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  history  of 
scientific  inventions  and  discoveries.  It  affords  a 
rare  example  of  undaunted  perseverance  crowned 
with  success.  Harrison  was  born  near  Pontefract, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1693.  His  father  was  a car- 
penter, and  he  himself  followed  that  business  for 
several  years,  but  early  displayed  a taste  for  me- 
chanical pursuits,  especially  for  the  improvement 
of  time-pieces.  In  1714  an  act  of  parliament  had 
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been  passed  offering  rewards  of  10,000/.,  15,000/., 
and  20,000/.  respectively,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  within  sixty, 
forty,  or  thirty  miles.*  This  offer,  the  terms  of 


Join*  1UWU90X. 


■which  indicate  how  greatly  auch  an  invention  waa 
needed,  atimulated  Harrison  to  great  exertions. 
According  to  a paper  delivered  to  the  commia- 
sinners  of  longitude  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1741-2,  he  had  made  a pendulum-clock  that  kept 
time  so  exactly  with  the  heavens  as  not  to  err  above 
one  second  in  a month  for  ten  years  together. 
The  pendulum  of  this  machine  was  rendered  almost 
independent  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  changes  of 
temperature,  by  the  combination  of  metals  that  are 
differently  affected  by  heat.  An  account  of  his 
inventions,  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1765,  states 
that  Harrison  had  matlc  this  clock  by  the  year  1726, 
and  that  about  1729  he  began  his  experiments  for 
the  construction  of  a marine  chronometer — a task 
of  no  small  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  to  provide 
against  irregularities  arising  from  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  the  effect  of  alternations  of  temperature  on 
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or  the  longitude.  with  power  to  reoeiw  «nd  expenment  upon  pro- 
poral*  for  that  purpow,  •tid  to  grout  trams  of  money  not  ewwdio* 
SOOO/  to  aid  in  *ueh  experiments.  The  cUiu*  by  which  the  re- 
w.nU  aw  offered,  and  or  which  we  make  an  extract,  in  order  to  .how 
what  wav  the  encouragement  held  out  to  eijwnmenulirta.  li  oa  fol- 
low. And  for  a due  and  Mifliricnt  encouragement  to  any  *ueh 
person  or  person*  a.  .hall  discover  a proper  mdluxl  for  fintlinif  the 
uiil  longitude,  be  it  enacted  by  the  nutlwnty  aforvwid  that  the  Or* 
author  or  authors.  discoverer  or  di-enverar.  of  any  »uch  met hod.  hu 
or  their  executor*.  adminutraiora,  or  assign.,  .hall  be  eoUUed  to. 
ami  shall  have,  Mich  reward  as  hereinafter  mentioned;  that  la  to 
to  a reward  or  turn  of  10.000/,,  If  h determines  the  aaid  longi- 
tude to  one  degree  of  a great  ei.ele.  or  ..xly  gro^ph^l  milr.  ; to 
11  000/.  if  it  determine*  the  same  to  twee  third,  of  that  distance  , and 
to  SO.000/.  if  it  determine*  the  *ame  to  one  half  of  the  same  ins- 
tance ; and  that  one  moiety  or  half  jsart  of  such  reward  or  »um  snail 
be  due  and  paid  when  the  raid  eommimioaew.  or  the  m^or  part  or 
them,  do  agree  that  any  *uch  method  extoud*  to  the  security  of  ships 
within  eightv  geographical  mile*  of  the  .hore*  which  are  the  place# 
«»f  the  greater  danger,  and  the  other  moiety  or  half-part  when  a 
shin  by  the  appointment  or  the  said  commissioner*,  or  the  major 
pa,t  of  them,  shall  thereby  actually  mil  over  the  ocean,  from  Ureal 
Britain  to  any  euch  port  in  the  Wet  Indie*  a.  tlrase  cnmm  wooers, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  shall  choose  or  noramate  for  the  eX|ien- 
raent,  without  losing  their  longitude  beyond  the  l unit*  before  men- 
tioned.” 


the  machine  itself,  and  on  the  oil  with  which  it  is 
lubricated,  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances. 
About  1736  he  had  made  a time-piece  of  auch  su- 
perior excellence  that  he  was  allowed,  in  that  year, 
to  proceed  with  it  to  Lisbon  in  a king's  ship ; and 
the  result  was  so  favourable  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Longitude  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his 
experiments.  According  to  the  Annual  Register, 
this  time-piece,  after  a voyage  to  Lisbon  and 
back,  corrected  the  reckoning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel  about  a degree  and  a half.  The  paper 
of  1741-2  states  that  Harrison  had  made  a second 
marine  time-piece,  with  which  many  experiments 
had  been  tried,  and  adds,  “ And  the  result  of  all 
these  experiments  is  this;  that  (at  far  at  can  be 
determined  without  making  a voyage  at  sea ) the 
motion  of  the  machine  is  sufficiently  regular  and 
exact  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a ship  within  the 
nearest  limits  proposed  by  parliament , and  pro- 
bably much  tiearer.”  It  further  states  that  he 
was  then  making  a third  time-piece  of  small  size ; 
and  it  concludes  by  expressing  an  opinion  that, 
even  in  their  then  state  of  exactness,  the  chrono- 
meters would  be  of  great  use,  and  recommending 
the  commissioners  to  aid  Harrison  by  a grant  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  third  chro- 
nometer. It  is  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  several 
other  scientific  men.  Harrison  subsequently  made 
a fourth  time-piece ; and  then,  considering  that  he 
had  attained  sufficient  accuracy  to  obtain  the  prize 
offered  by  the  act  of  1714,  he  requested  a trial.* 
Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  fourth  clironometer  was 
taken  to  Jamaica,  in  a king’s  ship  called  the  Dept- 
ford, Harrison’a  son  accompanying  it.  On  its 
arrival  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  it  waa  found  to  lie 
only  5,V  seconds  wrong,  and,  on  its  return  to 
Portsmouth,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
in  the  Merlin,  only  1 minute  54j  seconds  ; this 
being  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the  longi- 
tude within  eighteen  miles.  Having  accomplished 
so  much  more  than  was  required  by  the  terms  on 
which  the  highest  reward  was  offered,  Harrison 
claimed  it ; but  several  objections  were  raised,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  t was  passed  authorizing  the 
immediate  payment  of  1500/. ; 1 000/.  more  when 
his  chronometer  should  return  from  a further  trial 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  ; 50001.  when  he  should 
have  fully  divulged  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  constructed ; and  the  remaining  part  of  the  re- 
ward ao  soon  aa  the  merits  of  the  invention  should 
have  been  fully  proved.  In  1764  the  chronometer 
waa  taken  to  Barbadoes  by  William  Harrison,  sun 
of  the  inventor  ; and  in  the  next  year  another  act 
was  passed, l allowing  10,000/.,  as  a moiety  of  the 
reward,  to  be  paid  when  Harrison  should  hare 
fully  divulged  his  invention,  and  assigned  his  four 
chronometers  (one  of  which  was  styled  a natch)  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  deducting  the  sum  of  2500/. 
which  he  had  already  received  under  the  former 
act.  The  remaining  moiety  of  10,000/.  waa  to  be 
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paid  on  sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
chronometers.  Harrison  expressed  the  greatest 
readiness  to  explain  his  inventions,  and  to  subject 
them  to  any  required  test ; but  such  were  the  de- 
lays and  disputes  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  matter,  that  he  did  not  procure  the 
whole  of  his  reward  until  1767.*  Harrison  died 

• That  Hnrris«n  frit  keenly  the  injustice  of  the  repeated  delays  to 
whkh  he  mas  sutijrcted  may  be  seen  from  t!  e following  extract  of 
a letter  tent  by  him  to  thcrommivaioner*.  dated  May  .10.  176>.  The 
letter  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year : — **  I 
cannot  help  thinking  but  I am  extremely  ill  uad  by  gentlemen  who 
I mieht  have  expected  a different  treatment  from  ; for  if  the  net  of 
the  l*th  of  Queen  Anne  lie  de Orient,  why  have  1 *o  loo*  brew  encou- 
raged under  it.  in  order  to  bring  my  invention  to  perfection?  And, 
after  the  completion,  why  was  my  son  sent  twice  to  the  West  In- 
dies? Had  it  been  said  to  my  son,  when  he  received  the  last  instruc- 
tion. ‘ There  will,  in  cose  you  succeed.  lie  a new  art  at  your  return, 
in  order  to  lay  yon  under  new  restrictions,  whkh  were  not  thought 
of  in  the  act  «f  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne,’  1 My,  had  this  been  the  case, 
1 might  have  expected  some  such  treatment  as  1 now  meet  with. 
It  must  be  owned  that  my  ea«e  is  very  hard ; but  I hope  I am 
the  first,  and,  tor  tny  country’s  sake,  shall  be  the  last,  that  suffers 
by  pinning  my  faith  on  an  English  set  of  parliament.  Had  1 received 
my  just  reward,  for  certainly  it  may  be  so  called  after  forty  years' 
close  application  in  the  improvement  of  that  talent  which  it  had 
pleased  trod  to  give  me,  then  my  invention  would  have  taken  the 
course  whkh  all  improvements  in  this  world  do;  that  is,  1 must  have 
instructed  worktnru  in  its  principles  and  execution,  which  I should 
hare  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing.  But  how 
widely  this  is  different  to  what  is  now  proposed,  six.  for  me  to  in- 
struct people  that  I know  nothing  of.  and  such  as  may  know  nothing 
of  mechanics ; and,  if  1 do  not  make  them  understand  to  thrir  satU- 


in  1776,  iii  his  eighty-third  year.  Many  schemes 
had  been  proposed  before  Harrison’s  invention,  hut 
none  of  them  had  proved  successful.  This,  however, 
and  others  to  which  it  gave  rise,  have  rendered  the 
determination  of  the  longitude  almost  as  certain  as 
improvements  in  astronomical  instruments  have 
made  the  observation  of  the  latitude.  The  bene- 
fits it  has  conferred  upon  navigation  are  almost  in- 
calculable, and  can  only  he  conceived  by  compari- 
son with  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  previously, 
and  the  accidents  often  thence  arising.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  government  having  offered  so  large  a 
sum  as  10,000/.  for  an  invention  that  should  en- 
able the  navigator  to  determine  the  longitude  xrit/iin 
sixty  miles  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fearful  necessity 
of  improvement  that  existed  within  little  more  than 
a century  of  the  present  time. 

faction,  I may  tlirn  have  nothing ! Hard  tote  indeed  to  me.  hut  itill 
harder  to  the  world,  which  may  be  deprived  of tln«  my  invcnliou, 
whkh  mint  he  the  ea»e,  except  by  my  open  and  free  manner  in  de- 
scribing all  the  principle*  of  it  to  gentlemen  and  workmen,  who  al- 
most at  all  limes  have  had  fire  recourhe  to  *ee  my  instruments ' And 
if  any  of  thoae  workmen  ►hall  have  I wen  mi  ingenious  as  to  have  got 
my  invention,  how  far  yon  may  please  to  reward  them  for  their 
piracy  must  be  left  for  you  to  determine  ; and  1 muvt  set  myself  down 
in  old  age.  and  thank  (sod  I ran  lie  more  easy  in  that  1 have  made 
the  conquest,  and  tliougli  1 have  un  reward,  than  if  I find  come  short 
of  the  mutter,  and  by  some  delusion  bad  the  reward.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


IIE  chief  liequeit 
which  tlie  immedi- 
ately preceding  age 
made  to  the  era  of 
our  literature  com- 
mencing with  the 
acceaaion  of  George 
III.  was  the  body  of 
Prose  Fiction,  the 
authors  of  which  we 
familiarly  distin- 
guish as  the  modern 
English  novelists, 
and  which  in  some 
respects  may  be  said 
still  to  stand  apart 
from  everything  in  the  language  produced  either 
before  or  since.  Indeed,  Fielding  was  the  only  one 
of  these  writers  yet  dead,  and  the  series  of  their 
works  was  still  incomplete.  Richardson  had  at 
last  laid  down  his  fluent  pen ; but  Smollett  had 
yet  to  add  his  Humphrey  Clinker  to  his  Roderick 
Ruudom,  his  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  his  Count 
Fathom  ; and  Sterne  had  only  begun  his  Tristram 
Shandy. 

If  there  be  any  writer  entitled  to  step  in  before 
Richardson  and  Fielding  in  claiming  the  honour 
of  having  originated  the  English  novel,  it  is  Daniel 
Defoe.  But,  admirable  as  Defoe  is  for  his  in- 
ventive power  and  his  art  of  narrative,  he  ran 
hardly  be  said  to  have  left  us  any  diversified  pic- 
ture of  the  social  life  of  his  time,  and  he  is  rather 
a great  raconteur  than  a novelist,  strictly  and  pro- 
perly so  called.  He  identifies  himself,  indeed,  as 
perfectly  as  any  writer  ever  did  with  the  imaginary 
personages  whose  adventures  he  details ; — but  still 
it  is  adventures  he  deals  with  rather  than  either 
manners  or  characters.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  seldom  or  ever  anything  peculiar  or  cha- 
racteristic in  the  language  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines ; some  of  them  talk,  or  write,  through 
whole  volumes,  but  all  in  the  same  style ; in  fact, 
ns  to  this  matter,  every  one  of  them  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  Defoe  himself.  Nor  even  in  professed 
dialogue  is  he  happy  in  individualizing  his  cha- 
racters by  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves ; 
there  may  be  the  employment  occasionally  of  cer- 
tain distinguishing  phrases,  but  the  adaptation  of 
the  speech  to  the  speaker  seldom  goes  much  be- 
yond such  mere  mechanical  artifice;  the  heart 
and  spirit  do  not  flash  out  as  they  do  in  nature ; 
we  may  remember  Robinson  Crusoe’s  man  Friday 
by  his  broken  English,  but  it  is  in  connexion  with 
the  fortunes  of  their  lives  only,  of  the  full  stream 


of  incident  and  adventure  upon  which  they  are 
carried  along,  of  the  perils  and  perplexities  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  the  shifts  they  are 
put  to,  that  we  think  of  Colonel  Jacque,  or  Moll 
Flanders,  or  even  of  Robinson  Crusoe  himself. 
What  character  they  have  to  us  is  all  gathered 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
very  little  or  none  of  it  from  either  the  manner  or 
the  matter  of  their  discourses.  Even  their  conduct 
is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  circumstances ; 
any  one  of  them  acts,  as  well  as  speaks,  very  nearly 
as  any  other  would  have  done  similarly  situated. 
Great  and  original  as  he  is  in  bis  proper  line,  and  ad- 
mirable as  the  fictions  with  which  he  has  enriched 
our  literature  are  for  their  other  merits,  Defoe  has 
created  no  character  which  lives  in  the  national 
mind — no  Squire  Western,  orTrulliber,  or  Parson 
Adams,  or  Strap,  or  Pipes,  or  Trunnion,  or  Les- 
mahago,  or  Corporal  Trim,  or  Uncle  Toby.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  at  any  such  delineation.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  a writer  able  to  place 
himself  and  his  readers  so  completely  in  the  midst 
of  the  imaginary  scenes  he  describes  would  have 
excelled  in  treating  a subject  dramatically.  But, 
in  truth,  his  genius  was  not  all  dramatic-  With 
all  his  wonderful  power  of  interesting  us  by  the 
air  of  reality  he  throws  over  his  fictions,  and  car- 
rying us  along  with  him  whithersoever  he  pleases, 
he  has  no  faculty  of  passing  out  of  himself  in  the 
dramatic  spirit,  of  projecting  himself  out  of  his 
own  proper  nature  and  being  into  those  of  the  cre- 
ations of  his  brain.  However  strong  his  concep- 
tion was  of  other  things,  he  had  no  strong  concep- 
tion of  character.  Besides,  with  all  his  imagination 
and  invention,  he  had  little  wit,  and  no  humour — ■ 
no  remarkable  skill  in  any  other  kind  of  repre- 
sentation except  merely  that  of  the  plain  literal 
truth  of  things.  Vivid  and  even  creative  as  his 
imagination  was,  it  was  still  not  poetical.  It 
looked  through  no  atmosphere  of  ideal  light  at 
anything;  it  saw  nothing  adorned,  beautified,  ele- 
vated above  nature ; its  gift  was  to  see  the  reality, 
and  no  more.  Its  pictures,  therefore,  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  fac-similes  than  of  that  of 
works  of  art  in  the  true  sense.  On  turning  our  eyes 
from  his  productions  to  those  either  of  Fielding  or 
Richardson,  we  feel  at  once  the  spell  of  quite  ano- 
ther sort  of  inventive  or  creative  power.  Yet  no 
two  writers  could  well  be  more  unlike  than  the  two 
we  have  mentioned  are  to  one  another  both  in 
manner  and  in  spirit.  Intellectually  and  morally,  by 
original  constitution  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  training  and  situation,  the  two 
great  contemporary  novelists  stood  opposed  the  one 
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to  the  other  in  the  most  complete  contrast.  Field- 
ing, a gentleman  by  birth,  liberally  educated,  had 
been  a writer  for  the  public  from  the  time  he  was 
twenty  : Richardson,  who  had  nearly  attained  that 
age  before  Fielding  came  into  the  world  (the  one 
was  bom  in  1689,  the  other  in  1707),  having  be- 
gun life  as  a mechanic,  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  it  as  a tradesman,  and  had  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  before  he  became  an  author.  Yet,  after  they 
had  entered  upon  the  same  new  field  of  literature 
almost  together,  they  found  themselves  rivals  upon 
that  ground  for  as  long  as  either  continued  to 
write.  To  Richardson  certainly  belongs  priority 
of  date  as  a novelist : the  first  part  of  his  Pamela 
was  published  in  1740,  the  conclusion  in  1741; 
and  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  originally  con- 
ceived with  the  design  of  turning  Richardson’s  work 
into  ridicule,  appeared  in  1742.  Thus,  as  if  their 
common  choice  of  the  same  species  of  writing,  and 
their  antipathies  of  nature  and  habit,  had  not  been 
enough  to  divide  them,  it  waB  destined  that  the 
two  founders  of  the  new  school  of  fiction  should 
begin  their  career  by  having  a personal  quarrel. 
For  their  works,  notwithstanding  all  the  remark- 
able points  of  dissimilarity  between  those  of  the  one 
and  those  of  the  other,  must  still  he  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  achool  or  form  of  literary 
composition,  and  that  a form  which  they  had  been 
the  first  to  exemplify  in  our  language.  Unlike  as 
Joseph  Andrews  was  to  Pamela,  yet  the  two  re- 
sembled each  other  more  than  cither  did  any  other 
English  work  of  fiction.  They  were  still  our  two 
first  novels  properly  so  called — our  two  first  artisti- 
cally constructed  epics  of  real  life.  And  the  identity 
of  the  species  of  fictitious  narrative  cultivated  by 
the  two  writers  became  more  apparent  as  its  cha- 
racter was  more  completely  developed  by  their 
subsequent  publications,  and  each  proceeded  in 
proving  its  capabilities  in  his  own  way,  without 
reference  to  what  had  been  done  by  the  other. 
Fielding’s  Jonathan  Wild  appeared  in  1743; 
Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe — the  greatest  of  his 
works — was  given  to  the  world  in  1748  ; and  the 
next  year  the  greatest  birth  of  Fielding’s  genius — 
his  Tom  Jones — saw  the  light.  Finally,  Fielding’s 
Amelia  was  published  in  1751  ; and  Richardson’s 
Sir  Charles  Grand  ison  in  1753.  Fielding  died 
at  Lisbon  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  forty -seven ; 
Richardson  survived  till  1761,  but  wrote  nothing 
more. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a third  writer  had  presented 
himself  upon  the  same  field — Smollett,  whose 
Roderick  Random  had  appeared  in  1748,  his 
Peregrine  Pickle  in  1751,  and  his  Count  Fathom 
in  1754,  wlxm  the  energetic  Scotsman  was  yet  only 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  His  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves  followed  in  1762,  and  his  Humphrey 
Clinker  in  1771,  in  the  last  year  of  the  author’s 
active  life.  Our  third  English  novelist  is  as  much 
a writer  tui  generic  as  either  of  his  two  predeces- 
sors, as  completely  distinguished  from  each  of  them 
in  the  general  character  of  his  genius  as  they  are 
from  each  other.  Of  the  three,  Richardson  had 
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evidently  by  far  the  richest  natural  soil  of  mind ; his 
defects  sprung  from  deficiency  of  cultivation ; his 
power  was  his  own  in  the  strictest  sense ; not  bor- 
rowed from  books,  little  aided  even  by  experience 
of  life,  derived  almost  solely  from  introspection  of 
himself  and  communion  with  his  own  heart.  He 
alone  of  the  three  could  have  written  what  he  did 
without  having  himself  witnessed  and  lived  through 
the  scenes  and  characters  described,  or  something 
like  them  which  only  required  to  be  embellished 
and  heightened,  and  otherwise  artistically  treated, 
in  order  to  form  an  interesting  and  striking  fictitious 
representation.  His  fertility  of  invention,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  term,  is  won- 
derful,— supplying  him  on  all  occasions  with  a 
copious  stream  both  of  incident  and  of  thought  that 
floods  the  page,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  so  flow 
on  and  diffuse  itself  for  ever.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  has  delineated  fur  us  rather 
human  nature  than  human  life — rather  the  heart 
and  its  universal  passions,  as  modified  merely 
by  a few  broad  distinctions  of  temperameut,  of 
education,  of  external  circumstances,  than  those 
subtler  idiosyncracics  which  constitute  what  we 
properly  call  character.  Many  characters,  no 
doubt,  there  are  set  before  us  in  his  novels,  very 
admirably  drawn  and  discriminated;  Pamela,  her 
parents,  Mr.  B.,  Mrs.  Jewkes,  Clarissa,  Lovelace, 
Miss  Howe,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  bliss  tiyron, 
Clementina,  are  all  delineations  of  this  description 
of  the  most  part  natural,  well  brought  out,  and 
supported  by  many  happy  touches:  but  (with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last  mentioned)  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  original  conceptions  of  a higli 
order,  creations  at  unce  true  to  nature  and  new  to  lite- 
rature ; nor  have  they  added  to  that  population  of  the 
world  of  fiction  among  which  every  reader  of  books 
has  many  familiar  acquaintances  hardly  less  real 
to  his  fancy  and  feelings  than  any  he  has  met  with 
in  the  actual  world,  and  for  the  most  part  much 
more  interesting.  That  which,  besides  the  story, 
interests  us  in  Richardson's  novels,  is  not  the 
characters  of  his  personages  but  their  sentiments — 
not  their  modes  but  their  motives  of  action — the 
anatomy  of  their  hearts  and  inmost  natures,  which 
is  unfolded  to  us  with  so  elaborate  an  inquisition 
and  such  matchless  skill.  Fielding,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  very  little  of  this,  and  Smollett  still  less. 
They  set  hefore  us  their  pictures  of  actual  life  in 
much  the  same  way  as  life  itself  would  have  set 
them  before  us  if  our  experience  had  chanced  to 
bring  us  into  contact  with  the  particular  situations 
and  personages  delineated ; we  sec,  commonly, 
merely  what  we  should  have  seen  os  lookers  on,  not 
in  the  particular  confidence  of  any  of  the  figures  in 
the  scene ; there  are  they  all,  acting  or  talking  ac- 
cording to  their  various  circumstances,  habits,  and 
humours,  and  we  may  look  at  them  and  listen  to 
them  as  attentively  as  we  please ; but,  if  we  want  to 
know  anything  more  of  them  than  what  is  visible  to 
all  the  world,  we  must  find  it  out  for  ourselves  in 
the  best  way  we  can,  for  neither  they  nor  the  author 
will  ordinarily  tell  us  a word  of  it.  What  both  these 
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writers  have  given  us  in  their  novels  is  for  the  most 
part  their  own  actual  experience  of  life,  irradiated, 
of  course,  by  the  lights  of  fancy  and  genius,  and 
so  made  much  more  brilliant  and  attractive  than  it 
was  in  the  reality,  but  still  in  its  substance  the  pro- 
duce not  of  meditation  but  of  observation  chiefly. 
Even  Fielding,  with  all  his  wit,  or  at  least  preg- 
nnney  of  thought  and  style — for  the  quality  in  his 
writings  to  which  we  allude  appears  to  be  the  result 
rather  of  elaboration  than  of  instinctive  perception — 
would  probably  have  left  us  nothing  much  worth 
preserving  in  the  proper  form  of  a novel,  if  he 
had  not  had  his  diversified  practical  knowledge  of 
society  to  draw  upon,  and  especially  his  extensive 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lower  orders  of 
all  classes,  in  painting  whom  he  is  always  greatest 
and  most  at  home.  "Within  that  field,  indeed,  he  is 
the  greatest  of  all  our  novelists.  Yet  he  has  much 
more  refinement  of  literary  taste  than  either  Smol- 
lett or  Richardson ; and,  indeed,  of  the  works  of 
all  the  three,  his  alone  can  he  called  classical  works 
in  reference  to  their  formal  character.  Both  his 
style  and  the  construction  of  his  stories  display  a 
care  and  artifice  altogether  unknown  to  the  others, 
both  of  whom,  writing  on  w ithout  plan  or  fore- 
thought, appear  on  all  occasions  to  have  madc'use 
alike  of  the  first  words  and  the  first  incidents  that 
presented  themselves.  Smollett,  a practised 
writer  for  the  press,  had  the  command,  indeed,  of 
a style  the  fluency  of  which  is  far  from  being 
without  force,  or  rhetorical  parade  either ; but  it 
is  animated  by  no  peculiar  expressiveness,  by  no 
graces  either  of  art  or  of  nature.  His  power  con- 
sists in  the  cordiality  of  his  conception  and  the 
breadth  and  freedom  of  his  delineation  of  the 
humorous,  both  in  character  and  in  situation.  The 
feeling  of  the  humorous  in  Smollett  alwavs  over- 
powers, or  at  least  has  a tendency  to  overpower, 
the  merely  satirical  spirit ; which  is  not  the  case 
w ith  Fielding,  whose  humour  has  generally  a sly 
vein  of  satire  running  through  it,  even  w hen  it  is 
most  gav  and  genial. 

But  Ke  to  whom  belongs  the  finest  spirit  of 
whim  among  all  our  writers  of  this  class  is  the 
immortal  author  of  “The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tristram  Shandy.**  Sterne,  born  in  Ireland  in 
1713,  had  already  published  one  or  two  unregarded 
sermons  when  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his 
most  singular  novel  were  brought  out  at  York  in 
the  year  1759.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  fol- 
lowed in  1761  ; the  fifth  and  sixth  in  1762;  the 
seventh  and  eighth  not  till  1765  ; the  ninth  in 
1767.  The  six  volumes  of  his  Yorick’s  Sermons 
had  also  come  out  in  pairs  in  the  intervals ; his 
Sentimental  Journey  appeared  in  1768;  and  his 
death  took  place  the  same  year.  Sterne  has  been 
charged  with  imitation  and  plagiarism  ; but  surely 
originality  is  the  last  quality  that  can  be  denied  to 
him.  To  dispute  his  possession  of  that  is  much 
the  same  as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  run  is 
luminous  because  tome  spots  have  been  detected 
upon  its  surface.  If  Sterne  has  borrowed  or  stolen 
some  few  things  from  other  writers,  at  least  no 


one  ever  had  a better  right  to  do  so  in  virtue  of 
the  amount  that  there  is  in  his  writings  of  what  is 
really  his  own.  If  he  has  been  much  indebted  to 
any  predecessor,  it  is  to  Rabelais;  but,  except  in 
one  or  two  detached  episodes,  he  has  wholly 
eschewed  the  extravagance  and  grotesqueness  in 
which  the  genius  of  Rabelais  loves  to  disport 
itself,  and  the  tenderness  and  humanity  that 
pervade  his  humour  are  quite  unlike  anything 
in  the  mirth  of  Rabelais.  There  is  not  much 
humour,  indeed,  anywhere  out  of  Shnkspeure 
and  Cervantes  which  resembles  or  can  lie 
compared  with  that  of  Sterne.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  writer  hut  one  of  these  twro  who 
could  have  drawn  Uncle  Toby  or  Trim.  Another 
common  mistake  about  Sterne  is,  that  the  mass  of 
what  he  has  written  consists  of  little  better  than 
pure  nonsense  or  rubbish — that  his  beauties  are 
hut  grains  of  gold  glittering  here  and  there  in  a 
heap  of  sand,  or,  at  most,  rare  spots  of  green  scat- 
tered over  an  arid  waste.  Of  no  writer  could  this 
be  said  with  less  correctness.  Whatever  he  has 
done  is  wrought  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  the 
highest  polish  and  perfection.  With  all  his  appa- 
rent caprices  of  manner,  his  language  is  throughout 
the  purest  idiomatic  English ; nor  is  there,  usually, 
a touch  in  any  of  his  pictures  that  could  be  spared 
without  injury  to  the  effect.  And,  in  his  gTcat 
work,  how  completely  brought  out,  how  exquisitely 
finished,  is  every  figure,  from  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Brother  Shandy,  and  Trim,  and  Yorick,  down  to 
Dr.  Slop,  and  Widow  Wadman,  and  Mrs.  Bridget, 
and  Obadiah  himself!  Who  would  resign  any 
one  of  them,  or  any  part  of  any  one  of  them  ? 

It  has  been  observed,  with  truth,  that,  although 
Richardson  has  on  the  whole  the  best  claim  to  the 
title  of  inventor  of  the  modem  English  novel,  he 
never  altogether  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
inflation  of  the  French  romance,  and  representing 
human  beings  in  the  true  light  and  shade  of  human 
nature.  Undoubtedly  the  men  and  women  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett  are  of  more  genuine  flesh 
and  blood  than  the  elaborate  heroes  and  heroines 
who  figure  in  his  pages.  But  both  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  as  well  as 
spirit  of  their  style  of  drawing  from  real  life,  have 
for  the  most  part  confined  themselves  to  some  two 
or  three  departments  of  the  wide  field  of  social 
existence,  rather  abounding  in  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  than  furnishing  a fair 
representation  of  the  common  national  mind  and 
manners.  And  Sterne  also,  in  his  more  aerial 
way,  deals  rather  with  the  oddities  and  quaintnesses 
of  opinion  and  habit  that  are  to  be  met  with  among 
his  countrymen  than  with  the  broad  general  coime 
of  our  English  way  of  thinking  and  living.  Our 
first  genuine  novel  of  domestic  life  is  Goldsmith's 
exquisite  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  written  in  1761,  w hen 
its  author,  born  in  Ireland  in  1728,  was  ns  yet  sn 
obscure  doer  o.  "all  work  for  the  booksellers,  hut 
not  published  till  1766,  when  his  name  had  already 
obtained  celebrity  by  his  poem  of  The  Traveller. 
The  language  contains  no  work  either  more  truly 
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English  in  spirit  tlmn  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or 
more  classical  in  manner  and  form.  Scarcely 
anywhere  else  is  there  to  be  found  a humour  at 
once  so  rich  and  deep  and  of  so  unforced  and 
natural  a flow ; a sunny  shower,  it  may  be  called, 
all  gladness  and  love,  and  irradiating  while  it  re- 
freshes. Never  had  wit  and  sprightliness  so  little 
of  cither  gall  or  acid  as  in  Goldsmith ; he  is  truly 
what  his  friend  Johnson  has  said  of  him  in  his 
epitaph,  “ five  risus  essent  morendi  sice  Licrymtc , 
affeetuum  potent  at  lenis  dominalor,” — a ruler  of 
our  affections,  and  mover  alike  of  our  laughter  and 
our  tears,  as  gentle  as  he  is  prevailing. 

As  the  author  of  the  Traveller  and  the  Deserted 
Village,  published  in  1765  and  1771,  Goldsmith, 
who  lived  till  1774,  also  holds  a distinguished 
place  among  the  poetical  writers  of  this  first  quar- 
ter of  a century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
poetical  produce  of  which,  however,  is  neither  very 
considerable  in  quantity,  nor  any  of  it  of  the 
highest  order  in  quality.  Indeed  the  scanty  mea- 
sure of  song  which  has  sufficed  to  make  the  fame 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  this  time  is 
remarkable.  Shenstone  and  Gray,  as  well  as 
Goldsmith,  arc  instances  of  this ; as  was  likewise 
Collins,  who  died,  however,  a few  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period : the  whole 
collected  verse  of  these  four,  or  at  least  all  of  it  that 
posterity  has  cared  to  remember,  would  hardly, 
printed  in  a good  type,  make  a decent  sixpenny 
pamphlet.  Collins,  indeed,  the  greatest  among 
them,  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  some 
of  the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  clouded  with 
a depression  of  spirits  which  made  intellectual  exer- 
tion impossible ; while  his  five  or  six  odes  which 
arc  universally  known,  including  that  to  Evening 
and  that  entitled  The  Passions,  were  all  written  ten 
years  before  his  death.  Shenstone  is  remembered 
for  his  Pastoral  Ballad,  his  Schoolmistress,  and  an 
elegy  or  two.  Gray’s  famous  elegy,  his  two  Pin- 
darics, his  Ode  on  Eton  College,  his  Long  Story, 
and  a few  translations  from  the  Norse  and  Welsh, 
and  other  short  pieces,  make  up  nearly  all  the 
enduring  produce  of  a life  of  leisure,  which  termi- 
nated in  1771,  at  the  nge  of  fifty-five,  and  nearly 
thirty  years  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  poetry. 
And  Goldsmith’s  renown  rests  upon  his  two 
poems  already  mentioned,  which  do  not  together 
much  more  than  equal  in  length  one  of  the  books 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Yet  Collins,  Gray,  and  Gold- 
smith are  not  only  the  greatest  of  our  minor  poets, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  of  their  era  ; and 
even  Shenstone’s  slender  oaten  pipe  has  made  con- 
siderable noise  in  the  world.  Goldsmith  had  not 
the  skyey  fancy  of  his  predecessor  Collins,  but 
there  is  a glow  of  heart  in  his  poetry  which  the 
school  of  Pope,  to  which,  in  its  form  at  least,  it  be- 
longs, had  scarcely  before  reached,  and  which 
makes  it  an  appropriate  prelude  to  the  more  fervid 
song  that  wns  to  burst  forth  among  us  in  another 
generation.  Nor  does  the  gorgeous  brocade  of 
Gray’s  verse,  even  in  the  two  celebrated  compo- 
sitions, The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The  Bard,  at 
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which,  according  to  Johnson,  “ the  readers  of 
poetry  were  at  first  conteut  to  gaze  in  mute  amaze- 
ment,” hide  the  true  fire  and  fancy  that  animate 
it,  or  even  the  real  elegance  of  taste  which  had 
nevertheless  been  led  to  array  itself  so  ambitiously. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  carries  himself  in  his 
stiff  and  painted  robes  with  an  imposing  air.  But 
Gray  often  expresses  himself  too  with  ease  and 
simplicity ; the  most  touching  of  the  verses  in  his 
Ode  to  Eton  College,  for  instance,  are  in  that  style ; 
and  in  his  Long  Story  he  has  given  us  a fine  ex- 
ample of  his  mastery  over  the  lightest  graces  and 
gaieties  of  song. 

One  poet,  however,  of  this  age  is  not  amenable 
to  the  charge  of  having  written  too  little  or  at  too 
slow  n rate.  Churchill  published  his  first  poem. 
The  Uosciud,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  1776,  and  the 
rest  of  his  compositions,  including  his  satire  en- 
titled Night — The  Ghost — The  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine — • his  Epistle  to  Hogarth  — The  Confer- 
ence— The  Duellist— The  Author — Gotham — The 
Candidate  — The  Times  — Independence  — The 
Journey — several  of  them  pieces  of  considerable 
length,  all  within  the  next  four  years.  He  was 
suddenly  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  fever  in  No- 
vember, 1764.  Vigorous  as  well  as  fluent,  though 
irregular  and  coarse,  Churchill  in  his  own  day 
was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  Dryden  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  for  enough  from  be- 
ing Dryden  come  to  life  again ; but  he  had  evi- 
dently formed  himself  upon  the  study  of  that  great 
master , and  he  probably  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  restoration  of  a freer  spirit  and  more  various 
flow  to  our  poetry,  after  the  tranquillizing  effect  of 
half  a century’s  imitation  of  the  trim  regularities 
of  Pope.  Cowper,  himself  at  a later  date  the  chief 
author  of  this  restoration,  appears  to  have  looked 
upon  Churchill  as  his  precursor,  and  even  to  have 
made  him  his  model  iq  some  respects.  But,  with 
little  delicacy  of  taste,  or  refinement  of  any  sort, 
Churchill,  wrote  far  too  hastily,  and  too  generally 
upon  mere  topics  of  the  day,  to  achieve  for  himself 
more  than  an  ephemeral  popularity,  and,  though 
his  name  is  still  a considerable  one  in  our  litera- 
ture, even  the  best  of  his  poetry  is  now  little  read 
or  known. 

There  still  survived  also  some  eminent  poetical 
writers  of  the  preceding  age; — among  others, 
Armstrong,  born  in  Scotland  in  1709,  whose  Art 
of  Preserving  Health,  published  in  1744,  has  the 
rare  merit  of  an  original  and  characteristic  style, 
full  of  raciness  and  manly  grace  ; and  Akensidc, 
likewise  a physician,  the  author,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
published  in  the  same  year  with  Armstrong’s 
poem,  and  giving  another  example  of  the  treatment 
of  a didactic  subject  in  verse  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success.  Akenside’s  rich  though  rather  dip- 
fuse  eloquence,  and  the  store  of  fanciful  illustra- 
tion which  he  pours  out,  evidence  a wonderfully 
full  mind  for  so  young  a man.  But  neither  Aken- 
side  nor  Armstrong  published  any  verse  after  the 
accession  of  George  III.;  though  the  former  lived 
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till  1110  and  the  latter  till  1*119.  Wilkie,  the 
author  of  the  rhyming  epic  called  The  Epigoniad, 
who  was  a Scotch  clergyman  and  professor,  would 
also  appear  from  the  traditionary  accounts  we 
have  of  him  to  have  been  a person  of  some  genius 
as  well  as  learning,  though  in  composing  his  said 
epic  he  seems  not  to  have  goue  much  farther  for 
his  model  or  fount  of  inspiration  than  to  the  more 
sonorous  passages  of  Pope's  Homer.  The  Epigo- 
niad, published  in  1153,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  long  sur- 
vived its  author,  who  died  in  1112.  Nor  probably 
was  Glover's  blank  verse  epic  of  Leonidas,  which 
appeared  so  early  as  1131,  much  read  when  he 
himself  passed  away  from  among  men,  in  the  year 
1185,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four — although  it  had 
had  a short  day  of  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
is  a performance  of  considerable  rhetorical  merit. 
Glover  also  wrote  two  tragedies,  one  of  which, 
entitled  Medea,  appeared  in  1161  ; they  arc  said 
to  be  cold  and  declamatory,  and  have  been  both 
long  ago  consigned  to  oblivion. 

To  the  early  |>art  of  the  present  period  belongs 
Falconer’s  pleasing  descriptive  poem,  the  Ship- 
wreck, the  truth,  nature,  and  pathos  of  which,  with- 
out much  imaginative  adornment,  have  made  it  a 
general  favourite.  It  was  first  published  in  1162, 
and  its  author,  who  was  a native  of  Scotland,  v.as 
lost  at  tea  in  1169,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Ano- 
ther jmern  of  this  age  by  a countryman  of  Falcon- 
er's, is  Beattie's  Minstrel,  the  first  book  of  which 
was  published  in  1110,  the  second  in  1114.  The 
Minstrel  is  an  harmonious  and  eloquent  composi- 
tion, glowing  with  poetical  sentiment ; but  its  in- 
feriority in  the  highest  poetical  qualities  may  be 
felt  by  comparing  it  with  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, which  is  perhaps  the  other  work  in  the 
language  which  it  most  nearly  resembles,  but 
which  yet  it  resembles  much  in  the  same  way  as 
gilding  does  solid  gold,  or  os  coloured  water  might 
he  made  to  resemble  wine.  Everybody  knows  that, 
besides  this  and  othor  pieces  in  verse,  Beattie,  who 
survived  till  1803,  wrote  an  Essay  on  Truth,  and 
some  other  prose  works,  which  everybody  has  long 
given  up  reading.  The  New  Bath  Guide,  by 
Anetey,  who  lived  till  1805,  and  wrote  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  more  verse,  may  be  noticed 
ns  another  of  the  poetical  productions  of  this 
time,  which  for  a season  enjoyed  great  ]H>pularity, 
though  now  neglected.  It  first  appeared  in  1166, 
and  the  edition  before  us,  printed  in  1112,  is  the 
eighth.  The  New  Bath  Guide  does  not  rise  or 
aspire  to  rise  above  u rattling  vivacity,  and  has 
been  far  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  later  productions 
in  the  same  style ; but  it  is  entitled  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  earliest  successful  attempt  of  its  class. 
Among  the  lighter  versifiers  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  John  Hall  Stevenson,  the  author  of  the 
Crazy  Tales,  and  [other  collections  of  satiric  pieces, 
which  are  impregnated  by  a much  airier  spirit  of 
wit  and  humour  than  those  of  Anstey.  We  may 
here  also  notice  the  celebrated  “ Heroic  Epistle 
to  Sir  William  Chambers,”  which,  with  several 
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other  effusions  in  the  same  vein,  appeared  in  1113, 
and  is  now  known  to  have  been,  what  it  was  always 
suspected  to  be,  the  .composition  of  Gray’s  friend. 
Mason,  who  commenced  poet  so  early  as  1148 
hy  the  publication  of  a satire  on  the  University 
of  Oxford,  entitled  Isis,  and  afterwards  produced 
his  tragedies  of  Elfrida  in  1152,  and  Caraciacus 
in  1159,  and  the  four  books  of  his  English  Gar- 
den in  1112,  1111,  1119,  and  1181,  besides  a 
number  of  odes  and  other  shorter  pieces,  some  of 
them  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  now 
under  review.  Mason,  who  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  in  1191,  enjoyed  in  his  day  a great 
reputation,  which  is  now  become  very  small.  His 
satiric  verse  is  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  but  without 
the  wit;  and  the  staple  of  the  rest  of  his  poetry 
too  is  mostly  words. 

There  is  much  more  fancy  and  true  poetry, 
though  leas  sound  and  less  pretension,  m the 
compositions  of  Thomas  Warton,  who  first  made 
himself  known  by  a spirited  reply  to  Mason’s  Isis 
in  1149,  when  he  was  only  a young  man  of 
twenty -one,  and  afterwards  produced  many  short 
pieces,  all  evidencing  a genuine  poetic  eve  anil 
taste.  Thomas  Warton,  however,  who  lived  till 
1190.  chiefly  owes  the  place  he  holds  in  our  lite- 
rature to  tils  prose  works  — his  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen,  his  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  of 
Milton,  and  above  all,  his  udmirable  History  of 
English  Poetry,  which,  unfinished  as  it  is,  is  still 
perhaps  our  greatest  work  in  the  department  of 
literary  history.  Of  the  three  quarto  volumes  the 
first  appeared  in  1114,  the  second  in  1118,  the 
last  in  1181.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  the  elder  brother 
of  Thomas,  is  also  the  writer  of  some  agreeable 
verses ; but  the  book  by  which  his  name  will  live 
is  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published,  anony- 
mously, in  1156,  the  second  not  till  1182.  He 
died  in  1800,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  The 
Wsrtons  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  school  of  poetic  criticism  in  this  country, 
which,  romantic  rather  than  classical  in  its  spirit, 
(to  employ  a modem  nomenclature,)  and  professing 
to  go  to  nature  for  its  principles  instead  of  taking 
them  on  trust  from  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  or  the  canons  of  their  commentators, 
assisted  materially  in  guiding  as  well  as  strength- 
ening the  now  reviving  love  for  our  elder  national 
poetry.  But  perhaps  the  publication  which  was 
as  yet  at  once  the  most  remarkable  produce  of  this 
new  taste,  and  the  most  effective  agent  in  its  diffu- 
sion, was  Percy’s  celebrated  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry,  which  first  appeared  in  1765. 
The  reception  of  this  book  was  the  same  that  what 
is  natural  and  true  always  meets  with  when  brought 
into  fair  competition  with  the  artificial ; that  is  to 
say,  when  the  latter  is  no  longer  new  any  more 
than  the  former : — 

A*  one  mho,  long  in  popnlosu  citjr  pent,* 

Forth  Issuing  on  a summer's  morn  to  tireathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villugn  and  farm* 

Adjoined,  from  each  thins  met  roDMiim  delight ; 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  U-dd«d  eras*,  or  kine, 

* Ot  dairy,  each  rum!  tight,  meh  rural  sound 
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such  pleasure  took  the  reader  of  those  rude  old 
ballads  in  their  simplicity,  directness,  and  breezy 
freshness  and  force,  thus  suddenly  coming  upon 
him  after  being  sated  with  mere  polish  and  orna- 
ment. And  connected  with  the  same  matter  is  the 
famous  imposture  of  Rowley’s  poems,  by  which  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  the  marvellous  Chatterton,  de- 
ceived, in  the  first  instance,  a large  portion  of  the 
public,  and,  after  the  detection  of  the  fraud,  secured 
to  himself  a respectable  place  among  the  original 
poets  of  his  country.  Chatterton,  who  terminated 
his  existence  by  his  own  hand  in  August,  1770, 
produced  the  several  imitations  of  ancient  English 
poetry  which  he  attributed  to  Thomas  Rowley,  a 
monk  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  this  was  the  age  of  remarkable 
forgeries  of  this  description,  Chattcrton’s  poems  of 
Rowley  having  been  preceded,  and  perhaps  in  part 
suggested,  by  Macpherson's  poems  of  Ossian. 
The  first  specimens  of  the  latter  were  published  in 
1760,  under  the  title  of  “ Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language  j”  and 
they  immediately  excited  both  an  interest  and  a 
controversy,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  which 
has  quite  died  away  even  to  the  present  hour. 
One  circumstance,  which  has  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  dispute  about  Ossian  so  much  longer  than 
that  about  Rowley,  no  doubt,  is,  that  there  was 
some  small  portion  of  truth  mixed  up  with  Mac- 
pherson’s  deception, *whereas  there  was  none  at  all 
in  Chatterton’s ; but  the  Ossianic  poetry,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  its  falsehood  of  style  and 
substance  as  well  as  of  pretension,  making  it  out 
to  be  thus  a double  lie,  must  still  have  some  qua- 
lities wonderfully  adapted  to  allure  the  popular 
taste.  Both  Chatterton  and  Macpherson  wrote  a 
quantity  of  modern  English  verse  in  their  own 
names ; but  nothing  either  did  in  this  way  was 
worth  much ; they  evidently  felt  most  at  ease  in 
their  masques. 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  era  is  very 
voluminous,  but  consists  principally  of  comedies 
and  farces  of  modern  life,  all  in  prose.  Home, 
indeed,  the  author  of  Douglas,  which  came  out  in 
1757,  followed  that  first  successful  effort  by  about 
half  a dozen  other  attempts  in  the  same  style,  the 
last  of  which,  entitled  Alfred,  was  produced  in 
1778;  but  they  were  all  failures.  Horace  Wal- 
pole’s great  tragedy,  the  Mysterious  Mother,  al- 
though privately  printed  in  1768,  has  never  been 
acted,  and  was  not  even  published  within  the  pre- 
sent period.  The  principal  writers  whose  pro- 
ductions occupied  the  stage  were  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick, and  Foote,  who  all  died  before  the  expiration 
of  this  period;  and  Macklin,  Murphy,  Cumber- 
land, Colman,  Mrs.  Cowley,  and  Sheridan,  who 
lived  through  it,  and  mostly  survived  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Gold- 
smith’s two  capital  comedies  of  the  Good-Natured 
Man,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  were  brought 
out,  the  former  in  1768,  the  latter  in  1773.  To 
Garrick,  a miracle  of  an  actor,  but  no  more  than 
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a smartish  man  of  talent  off  the  boards,  we  owe, 
besides  many  alterations  and  adaptations  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  and  other  preceding  dra- 
matic writers,  the  lively  farces  of  The  Lying  Valet 
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anil  Mias  in  her  Teens,  both,  however,  produced 
before  1160;  and  he  is  also  commonly  stated  to 
have  been  in  part  the  author  of  the  excellent 
comedy  of  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  brought  out 
in  1766,  w hich  was  principally  written  by  Colman.* 
The  still  favourite  farce  of  High  Life  Below  Stairs, 
first  acted  in  1759,  which  used  also  to  be  attributed 
to  Garrick,  is  now  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Rev.  James  Townley,  assisted  by  Ur.  Iloadly, 
the  author  of  The  Suspicious  Husband.  Foote  pro- 
duced twenty-two  comic  pieces,  mostly  farcical 
and  satirical,  between  1752  and  1778;  of  which 
The  Minor  (1760),  The  Liar  (1761),  and  The 
Mayor  of  Garratt  (1763),  still  keep  the  stage. 
He  was  by  nature  u mimic,  and  a somewhat 
coarse  one,  rather  than  a wit.  Macklin,  also 
an  actor  as  well  as  Garrick  and  Foote,  is  the 
author  of  the  very  clever  and  effective  comedy  of 
The  Man  of  the  World,  which  was  brought  out  in 
Ireland,  his  native  country,  in  1764,  under  the 
name  of  The  Free-Born  Scotchman,  although  the 
daring  delineation  of  the  principal  character,  the 
renowned  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  debarred  it 
formany  years  from  the  English  stage.  Macklin, 
who  did  not  die  till  1797,  is  remarkable  for  having 
lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred  and  seven,  and  for, 
what  is  still  more  unexampled,  having  continued 
his  appearances  on  the  stage  almost  till  he  was  a 
hundred.  Colman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
well  known  for  his  translations  of  the  Plays  of  Te- 
rence and  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  and  various  other 

* In  a copy  of  Baker’s  Biographla Dramatics,  edit,  of  178S,  are  find 
the  following  MS.  note  appended  to  the  notice  of  this  play,  at  p.  57 
of  vol.  ii. : — ••  (jarrtek  computed  two  arts,  which  he  sent  Mr.  Col- 
man,  desiring  him  to  pat  them  together,  or  do  what  he  would  with 
them.  I did  pm l them  together,  said  Mr-  Colman;  far  / pat  them  m 
the  tire,  aad  wrote  the  flay  my  tel  J.  1 bad  this  anecdote  from  Mr. 
Colnun's  mouth.  J.  W." 
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literary  performances,  commenced  dramatist  in 
1760,  by  the  production  of  a clever  and  successful 
little  piece,  which  he  entitled  “ Polly  Honeycombe, 
a Dramatic  Novel and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
more  comedies,  farces,  and  alterations  of  older 
plays  proceeded  from  his  pen  before  1780,  among 
which  his  comedy  of  The  Jealous  Wife,  produced 
in  1761,  ranks  as  the  best  along  with  that  of  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,  already  mentioned.  Col- 
man  lived  till  1794.  Murphy,  also  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  the  translator  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust, 
is  the  author,  among  other  dramatic  productions  of 
less  note,  of  the  farce  ofThe  Upholsterer  (1758),  of 
the  comedies  ofThe  Way  to  Keep  Him  (1760),  All 
in  the  Wrong  (1761),  and  Know  your  Own  Mind 
(1777),  and  of  the  tragedy  ofThe  Grecian  Daughter 
(1772).  Murphy  died  in  1805,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.  Cumberland,  a voluminous  poet,  or  versifier, 
novelist,  pamphleteer,  essayist,  critic,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
well  as  a dramatist,  began  to  write  for  the  stage  so 
early  as  1761,  and,  amid  much  of  w hat  he  did  that 
is  forgotten,  will  continue  to  be  remembered  for 
his  striking  comedies  of  The  West  Indian,  The 
Fashionable  Lover,  The  Jew,  and  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  of  which,  however,  only  the  two  first 
were  produced  within  the  quarter  of  a century  now 
under  review.  This  somewhat  overweening  and 
superficial,  but  still  ingenious  and  not  unamiable 
man  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
Mrs.  Cowley’s  pleasant  comedy  of  The  Belle’s 
Stratagem  was  brought  out  with  great  success 
in  1780:  this  lady,  whose  first  play,  The  Run- 
away, appeared  in  1776,  wrote  also  a number  of 
long  poems,  now  all  forgotten,  and  survived  till 
1809.  But  the  most  brilliant  contributions  made 
to  our  dramatic  literature  during  this  period 
were  Sheridan’s  celebrated  comedies  of  The 
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Rivals,  brought  out  in  1775,  when  the  author 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  Duenna, 
which  followed  the  same  year,  and  The  School  for 
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Scandal,  which  crowned  the  reputation  of  the 
modern  Congreve,  in  1777.  After  all  that  had 
been  written,  indeed,  meritoriously  enough  in  many 
instances,  by  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
predecessors,  these  plays  of  Sheridan’s  were  the 
only  additions  that  had  yet  been  made  to  the  classic 
comedy  of  CongTeve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar ; 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  they  are  still  the  last 
it  has  received.  Sheridan’s  wit  is  as  polished  as 
Congreve’s,  and  its  flashes,  if  not  quite  so  quick 
and  dazzling,  have  a softer,  a more  liquid  light ; 
he  may  be  said  to  stand  between  the  highly  arti- 
ficial point  and  concentration  of  Congreve  and  the 
Irish  ease  and  gaiety  of  Farquhar,  wanting,  doubt- 
less, what  is  most  characteristic  of  either,  hut  also 
combining  something  of  each.  Sheridan  had 
likewise  produced  all  his  other  dramatic  pieces — 
The  Trip  to  Scarl>orough,  The  Critic,  &c. — before 
1780;  although  he  lived  for  thirty-six  years  after 
that  date. 

The  direction  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  writing 
talent  of  this  age  to  the  comic  drama  is  an  evidence 
of  the  extended  diffusion  of  literary  tastes  and  ac- 
complishments among  the  class  most  conversant 
with  those  manners  and  forms  of  social  life  which 
chiefly  supply  the  materials  of  modem  comedy. 
To  this  period  has  been  sometimes  assigned  the 
commencement  of  the  pursuit  of  literature  as  a 
distinct  profession  in  England ; now,  too,  we  may 
say,  began  its  domestic  cultivation  among  us — the 
practice  of  writing  for  the  puttie  as  the  occupation 
and  embellishment  of  a part  of  that  leisure  which 
necessarily  abounds  in  an  advanced  state  of  society, 
not  only  among  persons  possessing  the  means  of 
living  without  exertion  of  any  kind,  but  almost 
throughout  the  various  grades  of  those  who  are 
merely  raised  above  the  necessity  of  labouring  with 
their  hands.  Another  indication  of  the  same  thing 
is  the  great  increase  that  now  took  place  in  the 
number  of  female  authors.  Among  the  writers  of 
plays,  novels,  and  poetry,  besides  Mrs.  Cowley, 
mentioned  above,  may  be  noticed  Mrs.  Sheridan 
(originally  Miss  Frances  Cbamberlayne),— the  ad- 
mirable mother  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  for 
whose  sake  Samuel  Johnson  was  contented  to  keep 
on  terms,  so  long  as  she  lived,  with  the  vain,  gas- 
conading, mercurial  projector  and  ndventurcr,  her 
husband, — the  authoress  of  the  two  comedies  of  The 
Discovery,  brought  out  with  great  success  in  1763, 
and  The  l)upc,  which  was  produced  in  1 765,  and 
which,  although  it  failed  on  the  stage,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  a conspiracy  of  some  hostile  parties,  was 
also  well  received  by  the  public  from  the  press, 
and  of  the  novels  of  Sidney  BidulpU  and  Nour- 
jahad,  all  written  in  the  darkest  hours  of  a life  of 
struggle  and  disappointment,  which  a complication 
of  diseases  terminated  in  1 7G6,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two;  Mrs.  Brooke  (whose  maiden  name  was  Miss 
Frances  Moore),  the  authoress  of  the  novels  of 
Lady  Juliet  Mandeville  and  Emily  Montague,  and 
of  the  musical  drama  ot  Rosina,  as  well  ns  of  some 
tragedies  and  other  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse — among  the  rest,  a periodical  work  called 
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The  Old  Maid,  which  appeared  weekly  from  No- 
vember, 1755,  to  July,  1756;  Miss  Jane  Mar- 
shall, an  Edinburgh  lady,  of  whom  there  remain 
the  novels  of  Clarinda  Cathcart  and  Alicia  Mon- 
tague, which  had  considerable  success  on  their 
first  appearance,  in  1765  and  1767,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Harry  Gaylove,  printed  in  1772, 
ulthough  never  acted,  but  whose  must  interesting 
production  is. a Series  of  Letters,  in  two  volumes, 
Edinburgh,  1788,  in  which  she  gives  a naive  and 
lively  account  of  the  mischances  of  her  literary 
career;  Mrs.  Lennox  (originally  Miss  Charlotte 
Ramsay,  a native  of  New  York),  whose  Memoirs 
of  Harriet  Stuart]  nppeared  in  1751,  her  Female 
Quixote,  or  Adventures  of  Arabella,  to  which 
Johnson  wrote  the  dedication,  in  1752,  her  Shaks- 
pearc  Illustrated  in  1753,  her  novel  of  Sophia  in 
1761,  her  comedy  of  The  Sister  in  1769,  and  who 
did  not  cease  to  write  till  near  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury ; Miss  Sophia  Lee,  whose  two  first  perform- 
ances, her  amusing  comedy  of  The  Chapter  of 
Accidents,  and  her  popular  Tomance  of  The  Re- 
cess, were  both  produced  within  the  present  period, 
the  former  in  1780,  the  latter  in  1783;  and  Miss 
Frances  Burney,  afterwards  Madame  D’Arblay, 
whose  celebrated  novels  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  ap- 
peared, the  former  in  1777,  the  latter  in  1782. 
To  these  names  may  be  added,  as  distinguished  in 
other  kinds  of  writing,  blind  Anna  Williams, 
Dr.  Johnson’s  friend,  whose  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies in  prose  and  verse  was'published  in  1766; 
the  very  learned  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter,  whose 
translation  of  Epictetus,  however,  and  we  believe 
all  her  other  works,  had  appeared  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  period,  although  she 
lived  till  the  year  1806;  her  friend  Miss  Catherine 
Talbot,  the  writer  of  a considerable  quantity  both 
of  prose  and  verse,  now  forgotten ; Mrs.  Montagu 
(originally  Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson),  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  and  the  founder  of  the 
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Blue  Stocking  Club,  whose  once  famous  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare  was  pub- 
lished in  1769,  and  who  survived  till  the  year  1800 ; 
Mrs.  Chupone  (Miss  Hester  Mulso),  another  friend 
of  Miss  Carter,  and  the  favourite  correspondent  of 
Samuel  Richardson,  whose  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind  appeared  in  1773;  Mr*.  Ma- 
caulay (originally  Miss  Catherine  Sawbridge, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Graham),  the  notorious  repub- 
lican historian  and  pamphleteer,  whose  History  of 
England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Restoration  was  published  in  a succession  of 
volumes  between  the  years  1763  and  1771,  and 
then  excited  much  attention,  though  now  neglected  ; 
and  the  other  female  democratic  writer,  Miss 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  had  not,  as  yet,  how- 
ever, begun  to  figure  as  a politician,  her  only  pub- 
lications that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
survey  being  some  volumes  of  verse  which  she 
gave  to  the  world  in  1782  and  the  two  or  three 
following  years.  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
some  other  female  writers  who  did  not  attain  the 
height  of  their  reputation'  till  a later  date,  had 
also  entered  upon  the  career  of  authorship  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  period.  And  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  to 
be  assigned  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  contribution 
from  a female  pen  that  lias  ever  been  added  to  our 
literature,  the  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  which,  although  written 
many  years  before,  were  first  published  in  1763, 
about  a year  after  Lady  Mary  s death.  The  fourth 
volume,  indeed,  did  not  appear  till  1767. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
belongs  the  revival  of  the  Periodical  Essay,  which 
formed  so  distinguishing  a feature  of  our  literature 
in  the  age  of  Anne.  Political  writing,  indeed;  in 
this  form  had  been  carried  on  from  the  era  of  the 
Examiner,  and  the  Englishman,  and  the  Free- 
holder, and  Defoe’s  Review  and  Mercator,  and  the 
British  Merchant,  with  little  if  any  intermission, 
in  various  publications  ; the  most  remarkable  being 
The  Craftsman,  in  which  Bolingbrokc  was  the 
principal  writer,  and  the  papers  of  which,  re- 
printed in  seven  volumes,  extend  from  the  5th  ot 
December,  1726,  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1731  ; nor 
was  the  work  discontinued,  we  believe,  till  some 
time  after  the  latter  date,  although  the  subsequent 
numbers  have  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  col- 
lected. Some  attempts  had  even  been  made  during 
this  interval  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian,  by  periodical  papers, 
ranging,  in  the  same  strain,  over  the  general  field 
of  morals  and  manners  : Ambrose  Philips,  for  in- 
stance, and  a number  of  his  friends,  in  the  year 
1718  began  the  publication  entitled  “The  Free- 
thinker, or  Essays  on  Ignorance,  Superstition, 
Bigotry,  Enthusiasm,  Craft,  &c.,  intermixed  with 
several  pieces  of* wit  and  humour  designed  to  re- 
store the  deluded  part  of  mankind  to  the  use  of 
reason  and  common  sense,”  which  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  at  the  time,  and  was  kept  up  till 
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the  numbers  made  a book  of  three  volumes,  which 
were  more  tlian  once  reprinted.  The  Museum  was 
another  similar  work,  which  commenced  in  1746, 
and  also  ran  to  three  volumes — Horace  Walpole, 
Akenside,  the  two  Wartons,  and  other  eminent 
writers  being  among  the  contributors ; but  nothing 
of  this  kind  that  w as  then  produced  has  succeeded 
in  securing  for  itself  a permanent  place  in  our  lite- 
rature. The  next  of  our  periodical  works  alter  the 
Guardian  that  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  classics 
of  the  language  is  The  Rambler,  the  first  number 
of  w hich  appeared  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  March, 
1750,  the  last  (the  206th)  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  March,  1752,  and  all  the  papers  of  which,  at 
the  rate  of  two  a-wcek,  with  the  exception  only  of 
three  or  four,  were  the  composition  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  become 
generally  known  as  a writer  through  this  publica- 
tion. The  Rambler  was  succeeded  by  The  Ad- 
venturer, edited  and  principally  written  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  which  was  also  published  twice 
a-week,  the  first  number  having  appeared  on 
Tuesday,  the  7th  of  November,  1752,  the  last  (the 
139th)  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  March,  1754. 
Meanwhile  The  World,  a weekly  paper,  had  been 
started  under  the  conduct  of  Edward  Moore,  the 
author  of  the  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  the  tra- 
gedy of  The  Gamester,  and  other  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, assisted  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Earls  of 
Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork,  Horace  Walpole, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  other  contributors  : the  first 
number  appeared  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January, 
1753 ; the  209th,  and  last,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1756.  And  contemporary  with  The  World, 
during  a part  of  this  space,  was  The  Connoisseur, 
established  and  principally  written  by  George 
Colman,  in  conjunction  with  Bonncll  Thornton,  a 
writer  possessed  of  considerable  wit  and  humour, 
which,  however,  he  dissipated  for  the  most  part 
upon  ephemeral  topics,  being  only  now  remem- 
bered for  his  share  in  a translation  of  Plautus, 
also  undertaken  in  concert  with  his  friend  Colman, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were  published  in 
1766,  two  years  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four.  The  Connoisseur  was,  like  The  World, 
a weekly  publication,  and  it  was  continued  in  140 
numbers,  from  Thursday,  the  31st  of  January, 
1754,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1756.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke’s  weekly 
periodical  work,  entitled  The  Old  Maid,  which 
subsisted  from  November,  1755,  to  July  in  the 
following  year ; but  it  is  not  usually  admitted  into 
the  collections  of  the  English  essayists.  The  next 
publication  of  this  class  which  can  be  said  still  to 
hold  a place  in  our  literature  is  Johnson’s  Idler, 
which  appeared  once  a-week  from  Saturday,  the 
15th  of  April,  1758,  to  Saturday,  the  5th  of  April, 
1760.  And  with  The  Idler  closes  what  may  be 
called  the  second  age  of  the  English  periodical 
essayists,  which  commences  with  The  Rambler, 
aud  extends  over  the  ten  years  from  1750  to  17C0, 
the  concluding  decade  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
After  this  occurs  another  long  interval,  in  which 
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that  mode  of  writing  was  dropped,  or  at  least  no 
longer  attracted  either  the  favour  of  the  public  or 
the  ambition  of  the  more  distinguished  literary 
talent  of  the  day  ; for  no  doubt  attempts  still  con- 
tinued to  be  made,  with  little  or  no  success,  by 
obscure  scribblers,  to  keep  up  what  had  lately  been 
so  popular  and  so  graced  by  eminent  names ; — 
thus,  Hugh  Kelly,  the  author  of  The  School  for 
Wives,  and  some  other  second-rate  dramas,  pro- 
duced during  this  interval  a series  of  papers  in  a 
flashy,  juvenile  style,  under  the  title  of  The  Babbler, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  in  two  small 
volumes;  Miss  Mariahall,  the  Edinburgh  novelist, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned,  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1770  setup  a periodical  paper  in  London, 
in  which,  she  tells  us,  she  had  the  assistance  of 
several  gentlemen  of  known  literary  merit,  although 
the  sale  proved  insufficient  to  enable  her  to  go  on 
with  it , and  there  were  of  course  many  more 
such  instances.  But  we  have  no  scries  of  peri- 
odical papers  of  this  time,  of  the  same  character 
with  those  already  mentioned,  that  is  still  reprinted 
and  read.  Goldsmith’s  Citizen  of  the  World, 
occupied  as  it  is  with  the  adventures  and  observa- 
tions of  an  individual,  placed  in  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
novel  than  of  a succession  of  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers ; and  both  the  letters  composing  that  work 
and  the  other  delightful  essays  of  the  same  writer 
were  published  occasionally,  not  periodically,  or  at 
regular  intervals,  and  only  as  contributions  to  the 
newspapers  or  other  journals  of  the  day,  not  by 
themselves,  like  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  tlie 
Rambler,  and  the  other  works  of  that  description 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Our  next  series  of  pe- 
riodical essays,  properly  so  called,  was  that  which 
began  to  be  published  at  Edinburgh  under  the 
name  of  The  Mirror,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of 
January,  1779,  and  was  continued  at  the  rate  of  a 
number  a-week  till  the  27th  of  May,  1780.  The 
conductor  and  urincipal  writer  of  The  Mirror  was 
the  late  Henry  Mackenzie,  who  died  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1831,  the  author  of  The 
Man  of  Feeling,  published  anonymously  in  1771, 
The  Man  of  the  World,  1773,  and  Jufia  de  Rou- 
bigne,  1777,  novels  after  the  manner  of  Sterne, 

* Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  229.  The  very  title  of  this  forgotten 
work  it  probably  now  irrecoverable,  as  well  as  tlie  names  of  the 
meritorious  literati  who  were  to  lend  it  the  aid  of  their  reputation 
and  abilities.  Its  ingenious,  sensible,  and  good-humoured  pro- 
jector says,  '*  From  a grateful  sense  of  the  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land's goodness  [her  Aral  novel  bad  liren  presented  to  the  queen  hy 
the  duchess],  I sent  her  grace  the  introductory  paper  in  manuscript, 
begging  the  favour  of  being  allowed  the  honour  uf  dedicating  Uk 
work  to  her  grace ; and  next  day  I was  waited  on  hy  a gentleman, 
probably  one  of  her  suite j who  informed  me  that  her  grace  not  only 
accepted  the  dedication,  and  would  moat  cheerfully  patronise  the 
work,  bnt  would  also  fu midi  me  w ith  some  anecdotes  which  might 
lie  useful  in  the  publication.  But  whether  this  gentleman,  du 
pleased  with  my  je  sr  tenu  ipmn,  or  disgusted  at  my  Scots  accent, 
nad  prejudiced  her  gTace  ag.unst  me ; or  whether  my  not  waiting  on 
the  duchess  to  receive  the  anecdotes,  1 cannot  say ; hut  I never  hail 
the  rood  fortune  to  hear  from  my  patroness  again.*'  In  reply  to  aa 
application  she  made  to  Lord  Lyttelton  for  hi*  advice,  aa  to  whether 
she  should  continue  the  publication,  his  iordahip  wrote— *•  (>n  coa- 
I sidering  the  question  you  do  me  the  honour  to  put  to  me,  my  answer 
is  this : if  you  write  for  fame,  go  on  ; if  for  money,  desist,  unless 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  or  l.ord  Chesterfield  will  enable  you 
to  bear  the  expense  of  continuing  the  paper  till  it  lieeome*  so  well 
known  as  to  support  itself.  Thu  they  surely  could  do  without  any 
inconvenience  to  their  opulent  fortunes ; and  this  I would  do,  if  i 
were  in  their  circumstances,  with  great  pleasure." 
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which  are  still  universally  read,  and  which  have 
much  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  style  as  well  as 
of  the  pathos  of  that  great  master,  although  with- 
out any  of  his  rich  and  peculiar  humour.  The 
Mirror  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  a few 
years,  by  The  Lounger,  also  a weekly  paper,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  February,  1785,  Mackenzie  being  again  the 
leading  contributor;  the  last  (the  101st)  on  the 
0th  of  January,  17S7.  But  w ith  these  two  publi- 
cations the  spirit  of  periodical  essav-writing,  in  the 
style  first  made  famous  by  Steefe  and  Addison, 
expired  also  in  Scotland,  as  it  had  already  done  a 
quarter  of  a century  before  in  England. 

A hotter  excitement,  in  truth,  had  dulled  the 
public  taste  to  the  charms  of  those  ethical  and  cri- 
tical disquisitions,  whether  grave  or  gay,  which  it 
had  heretofore  found  sufficiently  stimulating ; the 
violent  war  of  parties,  which,  after  a lull  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  was  resumed  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  made  political  controversy  the  only 
kind  of  writing  that  would  now  go  down  with  the 
generality  of  readers ; and  first  Wilkes’s  famous 
North  Briton,  and  then  the  yet  more  famous 
Letters  of  Junius,  came  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Ramblers  and  Idlers,  the  Adventurers  and  Con- 
noisseurs. The  North  Briton,  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  June, 
1762,  was  started  in  opposition  to  The  Briton,  a 
paper  set  up  by  Smollett  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  preceding  Saturday,  the.  29th  of  May, 
the  day  on  which  Lord  Bute  had  been  nominated 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Smollett  and  Wilkes 
had  been  friends  up  to  this  time  ; but  the  opposing 
papers  were  conducted  in  a spirit  of  the  bitterest 
hostility,  till  the  discontinuance  of  The  Briton  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1763,  and  the  violent  ex- 
tinction of  The  North  Briton  on  the  23rd  of  April 
following,  fifteen  days  after  the  resignation  of  Bute, 
with  the  publication  of  its  memorable  “ No. 
Forty-Five.”  The  celebrity  of  this  one  paper  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  The  North  Briton  to  our 
day,  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  its  own  it  produced 
several  re-impressions  of  the  whole  work,  which 
otherwise  would  probably  have  been  as  speedily 
and  completely  forgotten  as  the  rival  publication, 
and  as  the  Auditors,  and  Monitors,  and  other 
organs  of  the  two  factions,  that  in  the  same 
contention  helped  to  fill  the  air  with  their  din  for 
a season,  and  then  were  heard  of  no  more  than  any 
other  quieted  noise.  Wilkes’s  brilliancy  faded 
aw  ay  when  he  proceeded  to  commit  his  thoughts 
to  paper,  as  if  it  had  dissolved  itself  in  the  ink. 
Like  all  convivial  wits,  or  shining  talkers,  he  was 
of  course  indebted  for  much  of  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced in  society  to  the  promptitude  and  skill  with 
which  he  seized  the  proper  moment  for  saying  his 
good  things,  to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  Hash,  and  to  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  voice,  action,  and  manner  with  which 
the  jest  or  repartee  was  set  oft',  and  which  usually 
serve  as  signals  or  stimulants  to  awaken  the  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  before  its  expected  gratification 
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comes ; in  writing,  little  or  nothing  of  all  this 
could  be  brought  into  play  ; but  still  some  of 
Wilkes’s  colloquial  impromptus  that  have  been 
preserved  are  so  perfect,  considered  in  themselves, 
and  without  regard  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  may  have  been  struck  out, — are  so  true  and 
deep,  and  evince  so  keen  a feeling  at  unce  of 
the  ridiculous  and  of  the  real, — that  one  wonders  at 
finding  so  little  of  the  same  kind  of  power  in  his 
more  deliberate  efforts.  In  all  his  published 
writings  that  we  have  looked  into — and,  what  with 
essays,  and  pamphlets  of  one  kind  and  another, 
they  fill  a good  many  volumes — we  scarcely  recol- 
lect anything  that  either  in  matter  or  manner  rises 
above  the  veriest  common-place,  unless  perhaps  it 
be  a character  of  Lord  Chatham,  occurring,  we 
believe,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, some  of  the  biting  things  in  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  rather  a subtle  venom.  A few  of 
his  verses  also  have  some  fancy  and  elegance,  in 
the  style  of  Carcw  and  W aller.  But  even  his  pri- 
vate letters,  of  which  two  collections  have  been 
ublishcd,  scarcely  ever  emit  a sparkle.  And 
is  House  of  Commons  speeches,  which  he  wrote 
beforehand,  and  got  by  heart,  are  equally  unen- 
livened. It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  in- 
tellectual lung  enough  for  any  protracted  exertion 
or  display.  The  soil  of  his  mind  was  a hungry, 
unproductive  gravel,  with  some  gents  imbedded 
in  it.  The  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  made 
his  debut  about  four  years  after  the  expiration 
of  The  North  Briton,  his  first  known  commu- 
nication having  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1767  ; but  the  letters,  sixty- 
nine  in  number,  signed  Junius,  and  forming  the 
collection  with  which  every  render  is  familiar,  ex- 
tend only  over  the  space  from  the  21st  of  January, 

1 769,  to  the  2nd  of  November,  1771.*  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  this  celebrated  writer  had  been  nearly 
two  years  before  the  public  before  he  attracted  any 
considerable  attention  ; — a proof  that  the  polish  of 
his  style  was  not  really  the  thing  that  did  most  to 
bring  him  into  notoriety;  for,  although  we  may 
admit  that  the  composition  of  the  letters  signed 
Junius  is  more  elaborate  and  sustained  than  that  of 
the  generality  of  his  contributions  to  the  same  news- 
paper under  the  names  of  Brutus,  Lucius,  Atticus, 
and  Mnemon,  yet  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pro- 
digious sensation  at  once  excited  by  the  former,  after 
the  slight  regard  with  which  the  latter  had  been 
received  for  so  long  a time.  What,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  more  than  his  rhetoric,  made  the  un- 
known Junius  the  object  of  universal  interest,  and  of 
very  general  terror,  was  undoubtedly  the  quantity 
of  secret  intelligence  he  showed  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of,  combined  with  the  unscrupulous  boldness 
with  which  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  use  it. 
As  has  been  lately  observed,  “ ministers  found,  in 
these  letters,  proofs  of  some  enemy,  Borne  spy, 

• The  69th  Letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Camden,  Is  without  a date; 
and  there  are  other  private  Irtters  to  Woodfall,  tire  printer  of  The 
Public  Advertiser,  tire  last  two  of  which  are  dated  10th  May,  1772. 
and  19tli  January,  1773. 
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being  amongst  them.”*  It  was  immediately  per- 
ceived in  the  highest  circle  of  political  society  that 
the  writer  was  either  actually  one  of  the  members 
of  the  government,  or  a person  who  by  some  means 
or  other  had  found  access  to  the  secrets  of  the  go- 
vernment- And  this  suspicion,  generally  diffused, 
would  add  tenfold  interest  to  the  mystery  of  the 
authorship  of  the  letters,  even  where  the  feeling 
which  it  had  excited  was  one  of  mere  curiosity,  as 
it  would  be,  of  course,  with  the  mass  of  the  public. 
But,  although  it  was  not  his  style  alone,  or  even 
chiefly,  that  first  made  Junius  famous,  it  is  pro- 
bably that  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
preserved  his  fame  to  our  day.  More  even  than 
the  secret,  so  long  in  being  penetrated,  of  his  real 
name;  that  might  have  given  occasion  to  abund- 
ance of  conjecture  and  speculation,  like  the  pro- 
blem of  the  Iron  Mask  and  other  similar  enig- 
mas ; but  it  would  not  have  prompted  the  repro- 
duction of  the  letters  in  innumerable  editions,  and 
made  them,  what  they  long  were,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  generally  read  books  in  the  language, 
retaining  their  hold  upon  the  public  mind  to  a de- 
gree which  perhaps  never  was  equalled  by  any 
other  literary  production  having  so  special  a refer- 
ence, in  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  topics  of  a tempo- 
rary nature.  It  has  been  remarked,  with  consider- 
able truth,  that  power  of  expression  is  a surer  pre- 

• Sm  an  in^rniou*  and  miking  article  In  Mr.  I)c  Quincy  (Aoto- 
biography  nf  an  FjqtfUh  Opium  rater  > iu  Tail'*  Kdiuliurgh  Magazine 
for  Drrenilwr,  1M".  Mr.  1)«  Quincy,  proceeding  upon  the  cou«i- 
deration  noticed  in  the  text,  places  in  a new  and  strong  light  the 
identification  of  Jnuiii*  with  the  lair  Sir  I'hilip  Frnooa,  first  eug- 
gewtrd  try  Mr.  Taylor  in  hi*  volume  published  in  1»16,  and  aurely  •• 
nearly  established  now  a*  any  matter  ever  w as  by  merrly  circum- 
stantial evidence.  People  are  atill,  indeed,  to  be  met  with  who 
doubt  or  disbelieve ; lull  they  may  tw  classed,  for  th«  mo*t  part, 
with  those  crotchety  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  in  our  own  day. 
long  after  the  case  was  clear  emaigu  to  all  persons  of  any  sense  or 
insight,  used  to  go  about  arguing  for  the  claims  of  sundry  captains, 
clergymen,  ami  women  to  the  authorship  of  the  Warerley  novels,  till 
Scott's  own  rotifeswioa  silenced  them— it.  indeed,  they  were  nil  put 
down  even  by  that.  They  are  mostly  persons  capable  of  nttcuding  to 
only  one  consideration  at  a time— such  as  that  Mr.  Burke  was  skilled 
in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  w riters  and  disguising  his  own — that 
Lord  George  Gcrmaiuc  was  a man  of  a bad,  or  at  least  of  a warm 
temper — that  William  Gerard  Hamilton  evinced  in  hi*  single  speech 
a faculty  of  eloquence  which,  if  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Letter* 
of  Junius,  nnlmdy  ran  imagine  what  he  did  with  for  many  years 
afterwards  $ as  if  lift v such  insulated  farts  or  fancies  as  these  could 
outweigh  the  long  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  extending  over  the 
whole  history  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  corroborated,  wc  may  sav, 
in  every  way,  excepting  only  by  his  own  confession,  in  which  it  was 
]>ot«ible  that  it  vhuuld  lie  rorroliornleil — by  many  peruliaiitic*  of  ex- 
presaion  common  to  the  letters  and  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
their  suspected  author,  by  strong  general  similarity  of  style,  by  evi- 
dent Identity  of  handwriting,  nor  least  of  all,  by  the  silence  of 
Francis  to  his  dying  day  (broken  only  by  a solitary,  faint  fqui*  ora- 
tion. *liU  nor«  exnrrmvothao  silence)  under  an  ucrlpUon  which, 
whether  he  might  have  rcg.tidod  it  us  an  imputation  or  an  honour, 
a man  of  his  tenqier  msnucdly  never  would  have  submitted  to  thus 
tranquilly  if  it  hail  not  ben  true.  lit* OMdlttCft,  in  feet,  amounted  to 
what  Scott's  also  was.  acqnie»ring  in  and  udmitbng  the  justice  of  the 
common  belief — which  il  any  one  suppose*  that  either  Francis  or 
Scott  would  have  dune,  that  belief  being  false,  we  can  only  any  that 
'ir  ap|>cars  to  na  to  mistake  the  whole  characters  of  the  men  u 
widely  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  If  the  humiliation  aud  ba»i-iie»»  of 
such  an  assumption  would  not  have  revolted  the  self-love  and  pride 
of  » man  like  Sir  Hiilip  Francis,  at  any  rate  he  wns  not  a fool,  ami 
the  mere  risk  ot  deteitiun  and  depluraation,  which  might  have  hap- 

f»ened  an*  day.  would  have,  prevented  him  from  enduring  his  false 
ca  liters.  It  was  a ease  for  an  affidavit  in  a court  of  justice,  if  nothing 
less  strenuous  would  serve  the  puMkose  ; but  there  were  many  other 
way*  by  which,  if  he  could  not  effectually  put  down  the  suspicion, 
he  might  at  any  rate  have  completely  relieved  hirnwrlf  from  the 
charge  of  countenancing  or  encouraging  it.  We  may  remark,  by 
tlie  by,  that  the  i den  l Meal  ion  of  the  handwriting  of  Junius  und  Sir 
Philip  F'ranci*  Ium  been  lately  made  more  clear  arid  convincing  than 
rver  by  some  oom^iwralive  (penmens  publislied  along  with  the  Corre- 
•pnadeare  of  Lord  Chatham.  4 vnU.  Kvo  I^nd  , 163*.  These  speci- 
men*  leave  it  bardly  possible  to  dual*  that  the  one  hand  is  uu-reW 
the  other  disguised. 
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servative  of  a writer’s  popularity  than  even  strength 
of  thought  itself;  that  a book  in  which  the  former 
exists  iu  a remarkable  degree  is  almost  sure  to  live, 
even  if  it  should  have  very  little  else  to  recommend 
it.  The  style  of  Junius  is  deficient  in  some  of  tie 
higher  qualities  of  good  writing;  it  has  few  natunl 
graces,  little  variety,  no  picturcsqucncss ; but  still 
it  is  a striking  and  peculiar  style,  combining  the 
charm  of  high  polish  with  great  nerve  and  anima- 
tion, clear  and  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  sonc- 
rous, — masculine  enough,  and  vet  making  a very 
imposing  display  of  all  the  artifices  of  antithetical 
rhetoric.  As  for  the  spirit  of  these  famous  letters, 
it  is  a remarkable  attestation  to  the  author's  power 
of  writing  that  they  were  long  universally  regarded 
as  dictated  by  the  very  genius  of  English  liberty, 
and  as  almost  a sort  of  Bible,  or  heaven-inspired 
exposition,  of  popular  principles  and  rights.  They 
contain,  no  doubt,  many  sound  maxims,  tersely 
and  vigorously  expressed  ; but  of  profound  or  far- 
sighted political  philosophy,  or  even  of  ingenious 
disquisition,  having  the  semblance  of  philosophy, 
there  is  as  little  in  the  letters  of  Junius  as  there  is 
in  the  Diary  of  Dodington  or  of  Pcpys ; and  as 
for  the  writer's  principles,  they  seem  to  be  as  much 
the  produce  of  mere  temper,  and  of  his  individual 
animosities  and  spites,  as  even  of  his  partisan  ha- 
bits and  passions.  He  defends  the  cause  of  liberty 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny ; there  is  no  gene- 
rosity, or  even  common  fairness,  in  his  mode  of 
combating ; the  newest  lie,  or  private  scandal,  of 
the  day  serves  as  well,  and  as  frequently,  as  any- 
thing else  to  point  his  sarcasm,  or  to  arm  as  with 
livid  lightning  the  thunder  of  declamatory  invec- 
tive that  resounds  through  his  pages ; indeed, 
much  of  the  popularity  long  enjoyed  by  these 
letters,  ns  well  as  of  the  impression  they  made 
when  they  first  appeared,  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  singular  fact  that  they  supply,  besides 
what  other  matter  they  may  contain,  a tolerably 
abundunt  chronique  scandalous?  of  the  time— 
that  this  great  public  writer,  the  eloquent  ex- 
poundcr  and  vindicator  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  popular  rights,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  recorder  and  preserver,  at  least  in  decent 
language,  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  Lord  Irnham,  and  of  the  most  piquant  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  Miss  Kennedy,  Miss  Davis, 
and  Nancy  Parsons. 

The  character  of  Junius  was  drawn,  while  the 
mysterious  shadow  was  still  occupying  the  public 
gaze  with  its  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  in 
a publication  which  made  a considerable  noise  in 
its  day,  but  is  now  very  much  forgotten  : — 4i  J‘l* 
nius  lias  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt*  but 
not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of 
the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  some- 
times sported  with  lucky  malice ; but  to  him  that 
knows  his  company  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in 
a mask.  While  he  walks,  like  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  in  a coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do  much  miss- 
chief  with  little  strength Junius  burst  into 
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notice  with  a blaze  of  impudence  which  has  rarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble 
after  him  as  a monster  makes  a show.  When  he 
had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and 
justice — enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in 
the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
self in  all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ; out  of  the 
reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold;  out  of  the 
reach  of  shame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a rhe- 
torician, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire  ; as  a reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ; as  a moralist,  he  j 
has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ; and,  as  a 
patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the 
high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been 
able  to  advance  it ; finding  the  nation  combustible, 

he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it It  is  not 

by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of 
periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion  that  he  detains 
the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of  Middlesex. 
Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance : 
they  admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  fur 
contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  outrage,  for  rage 

of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falsehood 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which  some 
have  gazed  with  wonder,  and  some  with  terror;  , 
but  wonder  and  terror  arc  transitory  passions.  He 
will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  atten- 
tively examined ; and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a 
comet,  that  from  its  flaming  hair  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a meteor 
formed  by  the  vapours  of  putrefying  democracy, 
and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of  in- 
terest struggling  with  conviction;  which,  after 
having  plunged  its  followers  into  a bog,  will  leave 
us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it.”  Thus  wrote, 
in  his  ponderous  way,  Samuel  Johnson,  in  his  1 
pamphlet  entitled  “ Thoughts  on  the  late  Tranaac-  1 
tions  respecting  Falkland’s  Islands,”  published  in 
1771,  in  answer,  as  is  commonly  stated,  to  Junius’s 
Forty -second  letter,  dated  the  30th  of  January  in  i 
that  year.  Junius,  although  he  continued  to  write 
for  a twelvemonth  longer,  never  took  any  notice  of 
this  attack  ; and  Mrs.  Piozzi  tells  us  that  Johnson 
“ often  delighted  his  imagination  with  the  thoughts 
of  having  destroyed  Junius.”  The  lively  lady, 
however,  is  scarcely  the  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Johnson’s  thoughts , although  we  may  yield 
a qualified  faith  to  her  reports  of  what  he  actually 
said  and  did.  He  may,  probably  enough,  have 
thought,  and  said  too,  that  he  had  beaten  or 
silenced  Junius,  referring  to  the  question  discussed 
in  his  unanswered  pamphlet;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  was  in 
the  habit  of  ever  noticing  such  general  attacks  as 
this : he  replied  to  some  of  the  writers  who  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, the  newspaper  in  which  his  own  communi- 
cations were  published,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  forth  to  battle  with  any  of  the  other 
pamphleteers  by  whom  he  was  assailed,  any  more 
than  with  Johnson.  The  gTeat  lexicographer 
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winds  up  his  character  of  Junius  by  remarking 
that  he  cannot  think  his  style  secure  from  criticism, 
and  that  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his 
periods  feeble.  The  style  of  Juniqs,  nevertheless, 
was  probably  to  a considerable  extent  formed  upon 
Johnson’s  own.  It  has  some  strongly  marked 
features  of  distinction;  but  yet  it  resembles  the 
Johnsonian  style  much  more  than  it  does  that  of 
any  other  writer  in  the  language  antecedent  to 
Johnson.  Born  in  1709,  Johnson,  after  having 
while  still  resident  in  the  country  commenced  his 
connexion  with  the  press  by  some  w ork  in  the  way 
of  translation  and  magazine  writing,  came  to  Lon- 
don, along  with  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  after- 
wards celebrated  David  Garrick,  in  March,  1737  ; 
and  forthwith  entered  upon  a career  of  authorship 
which  extends  over  nearly  half  a century.  His 
poem  of  London,  an  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  appeared  in  1738;  his  Life  of  Savage  in 
a separate  form,  in  1744  (having  been  previously 
published  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine) ; his 
poem  entitled  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an 
imitation  of  Juvenal’s  Tenth  Satire,  in  1749;  his 
tragedy  of  Irene  (written  before  he  came  up  to 
London)  the  same  year ; The  Rambler,  as  already 
mentioned,  between  March,  1750,  and  March, 
1752  ; his  Dictionary’  of  the  English  Language  in 
1755  ; The  Idler  between  April,  1758,  and  April, 
1760 ; hiB  Rasselas  in  1759;  his  edition  of  Slmk- 
speare  in  1765;  his  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland  in  1775;  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets  in  1781 ; the  intervals  between  these  more 
remarkable  efforts  having  given  birth  to  many 
magazine  articles,  verses,  and  pamphlets,  which 
need  not  be  here  enumerated.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  December,  1784.  All  the 
works  the  titles  of  which  have  been  given  may  be 
regarded  as  having  taken  and  kept  their  places  in 
our  standard  literature ; and  they  form,  in  quantity 
at  least,  a respectable  contribution  from  a single 
mind.  But  Johnson’s  mind  is  scarcely  seen  at 
its  brightest  if  we  do  not  add  to  the  productions  of 
his  own  pen  the  record  of  his  colloquial  wit  and 
eloquence  preserved  by  his  admirable  biographer, 
Boswell,  whose  renowned  work  first  appeared,  in 
two  volumes  quarto,  in  1790;  having,  however, 
been  preceded  by  the  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  published  the  year  after 
Johnson’s  death.  It  has  been  remarked,  with 
truth,  that  his  own  works  and  Boswell’s  Life  of  him 
together  have  preserved  a more  complete  portraiture 
of  Johnson,  of  his  intellect,  his  opinions,  hiB  man- 
ners, his  whole  man  inward  and  outward,  than  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  age  to  another  of  any 
other  individual  that  ever  lived.  Certainly  no 
celebrated  figure  of  any  past  time  still  stands  be- 
fore our  eyes  so  distinctly  embodied  as  he  does. 
If  wc  will  try,  we  shall  find  that  all  others  are 
shadows,  or  mere  outlines,  in  comparison.  Or, 
they  seem  to  skulk  about  at  a distance  in  the  shade, 
while  he  is  there  fronting  us  in  the  full  daylight, 
so  that  wc  see  not  only  his  worsted  stockings  and 
the  metal  buttons  on  his  brown  coat,  but  every 
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feature  of  that  massive  countenance,  as  it  is 
solemnized  by  meditation  or  lighted  up  in  aocial 
converae,  as  his  whole  frame  rolls  about  in  tri- 
umphant laughter,  or,  as  Cumberland  saw  the 
tender-hearted  old  man,  standing  beside  his  friend 
Garrick’s  open  grave,  at  the  foot  of  Shakspeare’s 
monument,  and  bathed  in  tears.  A noble  heroic 
nature  was  that  of  this  Samuel  Johnson,  beyond  all 
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controversy;  not  only  did  his  failings  lean  to  vir- 
tue’s side — his  very  intellectual  weaknesses  and 
prejudices  had  something  in  them  of  strength  and 
greatness — they  were  the  exuberance  and  excess  of 
a rich  mind,  not  the  stinted  growth  of  a poor  one. 
There  was  no  touch  of  meanness  in  him ; rude 
and  awkward  enough  he  was  in  many  points  of 
mere  demeanour,  but  he  had  the  soul  of  a prince 
in  real  generosity,  refinement,  and  elevation.  Of 
a certain  kind  of  intellectual  faculty,  also,  his  en- 
dowment was  very  high.  His  quickness  of  pene- 
tration, and  readiness  in  every  way,  were  probably 
as  great  as  had  ever  been  combined  with  the  same 
solid  qualities  of  mind.  Scarcely  before  had  there 
appeared  so  thoughtful  a sage,  and  so  grave  a 
moralist,  with  so  agile  and  sportive  a wit.  Rarely 
has  so  prompt  and  bright  a wit  been  accompanied 
by  so  much  real  know  ledge,  sagacity,  and  weight 
of  matter.  But,  as  we  have  intimated,  this  happy 
union  of  opposite  kinds  of  power  was  most  com- 
plete, and  only  produced  its  lull  effect,  in  his  col- 
loquial displays,  when,  excited  and  unformalized, 
the  man  was  really  himself,  and  his  strong  nature 
forced  its  way  onward  without  regard  to  anything 
but  the  immediate  object  to  be  achieved : in 
writing,  he  is  still  the  strong  man,  working  away 
valiantly,  but,  as  it  were,  with  fetters  upon  his 
limbs,  or  a burden  on  his  back ; a sense  of  the 
conventionalities  of  his  position  seems  to  oppress 
him ; his  style  becomes  artificial  and  ponderous ; 
the  whole  process  of  his  intellectual  exertion  loses 
much  of  us  elasticity  and  life ; and,  instead  of 


hard  blows  and  flashes  of  flame,  there  is  too  often, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a mere  raising  of  clouds  of 
dust  and  the  din  of  inflated  commonplace.  Yet, 
as  a writer,  too,  there  is  much  in  Johnson  that  is 
of  no  common  character.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  new  truths ; 
but  he  has  given  novel  and  often  forcible  and  ele- 
gant expression  to  some  old  ones ; the  spirit  of  his 
philosophy  is  always  manly  and  high-toned,  as 
well  as  moral ; his  critical  speculations,  if  not 
always  very  profound,  are  frequently  acute  and  in- 
genious, and  in  manner  generally  lively,  not  seldom 
brilliant : indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  Johnson,  with 
all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  as  of  every  man  of 
true  genius,  that  he  is  rarely  or  never  absolutely 
dull.  Even  his  Ramblers,  which  we  hold  to  be 
the  most  indigestible  of  his  productions,  are  none 
of  them  mere  leather  or  prunello  ; and  his  higher 
efforts,  his  Rasselus,  his  l’reface  to  Shakspeare, 
and  many  passages  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are 
throughout  instinct  with  animation,  and  full  of 
an  eloquence  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to 
poetry.  Even  his  peculiar  style,  whatever  we 
may  allege  against  it,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  man 
of  genius ; it  was  thoroughly  his  own ; and  it  not 
only  reproduced  itself,  with  variations,  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  hit 
contemporaries,  from  Junius’s  letters  down  to 
Macphersun’s  Osaian,  but,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  has  perceptibly  influenced  our  literature,  and 
even  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  language, 
onwards  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Johnsonian  style,  no  doubt,  may  lie 
found  in  elder  writers,  but,  as  a whole,  it  must  he 
regarded  as  the  invention  of  Johnson.  No  com- 
position at  once  so  uniformly  clear  and  exact,  and 
so  elaborately  stately,  measured,  and  sonorous,  had 
proceeded  habitually  from  any  previous  English 
pen.  The  pomposity  and  inflation  of  Johnson  s 
style  abated  considerably  in  his  own  later  writings, 
and  as  the  cumbering  flesh  fell  off  the  nerve  and 
spirit  increased  ; the  most  happily  executed  parts 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  offer  almost  a contrast  to 
the  oppressive  rotundity  of  the  Ramblers  produetd 
thirty  years  before ; and  some  eminent  writers  of 
a subsequent  date,  who  have  yet  evidently  formed 
their  style  upon  his,  have  retained  little  or  nothing 
of  what  to  a superficial  inspection  seem  the  roost 
marked  characteristics  of  his  manner  of  expression. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  perhaps  no  sub- 
sequent English  prose-writer  upon  whose  style 
that  of  Johnson  has  been  altogether  without  it* 
effect.  - 

But  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  of  all  our  writers 
of  this  age  was  Burke,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  any  age.  Edmund  Burke  was  born  i« 
Dublin,  in  1730 ; but  he  came  over  in  1750  to  toe 
British  metropolis,  and  he  mostly  resided  in  thi* 
country  till  his  death,  in  1797.  In  1756  he 
published  his  celebrated  Vindication  of  Natut" 
Society,  an  imitation  of  the  style,  end  a parody 
on. the  philosophy,  of  Lord  Bolingbroke;  snd  the 
same  year  his  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
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Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
In  1757  appeared,  anonymously,  his  Account  of 
the  European  Settlements  in  America.  In  1759 
came  out  the  first  volume  of  The  Annual  Register, 
of  which  he  is  known  to  have  written,  or  superin- 
tended the  writing  of,  the  historical  part  for  several 
years.  His  public  life  commenced  in  1761,  with 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  the  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  an  office  which  carried  him 
back  for  about  three  years  to  his  native  country. 
In  1766  he  became  a member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons ; and  from  that  date  almost 
to  the  hour  of  his  death,  besides  his  exertions  as  a 
front  figure  in  the  debates  and  other  business  of 
parliament,  from  which  he  did  not  retire  till  1794, 
he  continued  to  dazzle  the  world  by  a succession 
of  political  writings  of  altogether  unequalled  bril- 
liancy and  power.  We  can  mention  only  those  of 
greatest  note : — his  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents,  published  in  1770;  his  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,  published 
in  1790;  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,  in  1792;  his  Letter  to  a Noble  Lord,  on 
his  Pension,  in  1796;  his  Letters  on  a Regicide 
Peace,  in  1796  and  1797  ; his  Observations  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  in  1797  ; besides 
his  several  great  speeches  revised  and  sent  to  the 
press  by  himself ; that  on  American  Taxation,  in 
1774 ; that  on  Conciliation  with  Americu,  in  1775  ; 
that  on  the  Economical  Reform  Bill,  in  1780  ; 
that  delivered  in  the  Guildhall  at  Bristol  previous 
to  his  election,  the  same  year;  that  on  Mr.  Fox’s 
India  Bill,  in  1783;  and  that  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot’s  debts,  in  1785  : those,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  all,  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1789,  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr.  Hostings,  have  also  been  printed  since 
his  death  from  his  own  manuscript.  Burke  was 
our  first,  and  is  still  our  greatest,  writer  on  the 
philosophy  of  practical  politics.  The  mere  meta- 
physics of  that  science,  or  what  we  may  call  by 
that  term  for  want  of  a better,  meaning  thereby  all 
abstract  speculation  and  theorizing  on  the  general 
subject  of  government  without  reference  to  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  particular  country  and 
people  to  be  governed,  he  held  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  life  in  undisguised,  perhaps  in 
undue,  contempt.  This  feeling  is  as  strongly  ma- 
nifested in  his  very  first  publication,  ms  covert 
attack  on  Bolingbroke,  as  either  in  his  writings 
and  speeches  on  the  contest  with  the  American 
colonics,  or  in  those  on  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was,  os  we  have  said,  emphatically  a practical 
politician,  and,  above  all,  an  English  politician. 
In  discussing  questions  of  domestic  politics,  he 
constantly  refused  to  travel  beyond  the  landmarks 
of  the  constitution  as  he  found  it  established ; and 
the  views  he  took  of  the  politics  of  other  countries 
were  as  far  as  possible  regulated  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  question  of  a revolution,  in  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  he  did  not  hold  to  be  one 
with  which  he  had  anything  to  do.  Not  only  hud 
it  never  been  actually  presented  to  him  by  the  cir- 
voi..  i. 


cumstances  of  the  time ; he  did  not  conceive  that 
it  ever  could  come  before  him.  He  was,  in  fact,  no 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  any  sudden  and  com- 
plete re-edification  of  the  institutions  of  a great  coun- 
try ; he  left  such  transformations  to  Harlequin’s 
wand  and  the  machinists  of  the  stage  ; he  did  not 
think  they  could  take  place  in  a system  so  mighty 
and  so  infinitely  complicated  as  that  of  the  political 
organization  of  a nation.  A constitution,  too,  in 
his  idea,  was  not  a thing,  like  a steam-engine,  or 
a machine  for  threshing  com,  that  could  be  put 
together  and  set  up  in  a few  weeks  or  months, 
and  that  would  work  equally  well  wherever  it 
was  set  up ; he  looked  upon  it  rather  as  some- 
thing that  must  in  every  case  grow  and  gradually 
evolve  itself  out  of  the  soil  of  the  national  mind 
and  character,  that  must  take  its  shape  in  a great 
measure  from  the  prevalent  habits  and  feelings  to 
which  it  was  to  be  accommodated,  that  would  not 
work  or  stand  at  all  unless  it  thus  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  social  system  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  notion  of  a constitution  artificially  constructed, 
and  merely  as  it  were  fastened  upon  a country  by 
holts  and  screws,  was  to  him  much  the  same  as 
the  notion  of  a human  body  performing  the  func- 
tions of  life  with  no  other  than  such  a separate 
artificial  head  stuck  upon  it.  A constitution  was 
with  him  a thing  of  life.  It  could  no  more  be  set  up 
of  a sudden  than  a full-grown  tree  could  be  ordered 
from  the  manufacturer’s  and  so  set  up.  Like  a 
tree,  it  must  have  its  roots  intertw  isted  with  the 
earth  on  which  it  stands,  even  as  it  hus  its  branches 
extended  over  it.  Or  rather,  the  constitution  is  to 
him  the  earth  itself — the  one  solid  enduring  basis 
on  which  alone  any  rational  or  useful  speculation 
can  he  reared.  At  the  least,  it  is  his  Bible,  the 
great  authoritative  text-book  of  his  political  reli- 
gion, which  he  no  more  looks  for  anything  to  con 
tradict  or  supersede  than  the  theologian  looks  foi 
a new  revelation.  It  may  be  observed  that  Burke’s 
peculiar  faculties  did  not  fit  him,  any  more  than 
his  tastes,  for  nice  and  subtle  inquisition  iniu  the 
essences  of  things ; as  may  he  perceived,  to  go  no 
farther,  from  his  early  work  on  the  Origin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which,  elegant 
and  ingenious  as  it  is,  must  be  deemed  a failure 
in  so  far  as  respects  its  professed  object,  and  the 
spirit  of  which,  as  hus  been  observed,  is,  on  the 
whole,  certainly  rather  critical  than  metaphysical.* 
In  the  great  fields  of  politics  and  religion,  beside*, 
occupied  as  they  are  with  men’s  substantial  inte- 
rests, he  regarded  inquiries  into  first  principles  as 
worse  than  vain  and  worthless,  as  much  more 
likely  to  mislead  and  pervert  than  to  afford  in- 
struction or  right  guidance  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  feeling,  too,  though  deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  experience  of  his  after-life,  and,  above 
all,  exasperated  by  the  events  to  which  his  attention 
was  most  strongly  directed  in  his  latest  days  into 
an  intense  dread  and  horror  of  the  confusion  and 
wide- spread  ruin  that  might  he  wrought  by  the 
assumption  of  so  incompetent  a power  as  mere 

See  art  on  Burke  in  Penny  Cyclopedia,  vi.  31.  ; 
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human  ratiocination  to  regulate  all  things  accord- 
ing to  its  own  conceit,  was  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed by  him  with  great  distinctness  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  indeed, 
that  lie  wrote  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 
with  the  design  of  showing  how  anything  whatever 
might  be  either  attacked  or  defended  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  method  in  which  the  highest 
and  most  intricate  philosophical  questions  were 
discussed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  “ is  satis- 
fied,’* he  says  in  his  Preface,  “ that  a mind  which 
has  no  restraint  from  a sense  of  its  own  weakness, 
of  its  subordinate  rank  in  the  creation,  and  of  the 
extreme  danger  of  letting  the  imagination  loose 
upon  some  subjects,  may  very  plausibly  attack 
everything  the  most  excellent  and  venerable ; that 
it  would  not  lie  difficult  to  criticise  the  Creation 
itself ; and  that,  if  we  were  to  examine  the  divine 
fubrics  by  our  ideas  of  reason  and  fitness,  and 
to  use  the  same  method  of  attack  by  which  some 
men  have  assaulted  revealed  religion,  we  might, 
with  as  good  colour,  and  w ith  the  same  success, 
make  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  his  Creation 
appear  to  many  no  better  than  foolishness.”  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  within  the  boundary  by  which 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  properly  limited  and 
restrained,  there  never  was  cither  a more  inge- 
nious and  profound  investigator  or  a bolder  re- 
former than  Burke.  He  hud,  indeed,  more  in 
him  of  the  orator  and  of  the  poet  than  of  the  mere 
reasoner;  but  yet,  like  Bacon,  whom  altogether  he 
gTeatly  resembled  in  intellectual  character,  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity  and  penetration  generally  led 
him  to  see  where  the  truth  lay,  and  then  his 
boundless  ingenuity  supplied  him  readily  with  all 
the  considerations  and  arguments  which  the  expo- 
sition of  the  matter  required,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
awakened  fancy  with  striking  illustration  and  im- 
passioned eloquence  in  a measure  hardly  to  be  else- 
where found  intermingled  and  incorporated  with 
the  same  profoundness,  extent,  and  many-sided- 
ness of  view.  For  in  this  Burke  is  distinguished 
from  nearly  all  other  orators,  and  it  is  a distinction 
tliut  somewhat  interferes  with  his  mere  oratorical 
power,  that  he  is  both  too  reflective  and  too  holiest 
to  confine  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  only  one 
side  of  any  question  he  takes  up;  he  selects,  of 
course,  for  advocacy  and  inculcation  the  particular 
view  which  he  holds  to  be  the  sound  one,  and 
often  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  those  who 
dissent  from  him  that  he  does  not  do  justice  to 
Kime  of  the  considerations  that  stand  opposed  to  | 
his  own  opinion ; but  still  it  is  not  his  habit  to 
overlook  such  adverse  considerations;  he  shows 
himself  ut  least  perfectly  aware  of  their  existence, 
even  w hen  he  possibly  underrates  their  importance. 
For  the  immediate  effect  of  his  eloquence,  as  we 
have  said,  it  might  have  been  better  if  his  mind 
luil  not  been  so  Argus-eyed  to  all  the  various  con- 
tradictory points  of  every  case  that  he  discussed — 
it,  instead  of  thus  continually  looking  before  and 
at  ter  and  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  stopping,  when- 
ever two  or  more  apparently  opposite  considera- 
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tions  came  in  his  way,  to  balance  or  reconcile 
them,  he  could  have  surrendered  himself  to  the 
one  view  with  which  his  hearers  were  prepared 
strongly  to  sympathise,  and  carried  them  along 
with  him  in  a whirlwind  of  passionate  declamation. 
But,  44  bom  for  the  universe,”  and  for  all  time,  he 
was  not  made  for  such  sacrifice  of  truth  and  all 
high,  enduring  things  to  the  triumph  of  an  hour. 
And  he  has  not  gone  without  his  well-earned  re- 
ward. If  it  was  objected  to  him  in  his  own  dav 
that,  41  too  deep  for  his  hearers,”  he 

**  Mill  went  on  rr  fining. 

And  thought  of  cumiuciug  while  tin')  thought  of  diuing"— 

that  searching  philosophy  which  pervades  his 
speeches  and  writings,  and  is  there  wedded  in  inch 
happy  union  to  glowing  words  and  poetic  imagery, 
has  rescued  them  alone  from  the  neglect  and  obli- 
vion that  have  overtaken  all  the  other  oratory  and 
political  pamphleteering  of  that  day,  however 
more  loudly  lauded  at  the  time,  and  has  secured 
to  them  an  existence  as  extended  aa  that  of  the 
language,  and  to  their  eloquence  and  wisdom 
whatever  admiration  and  whatever  influence  and 
authority  they  may  lie  entitled  to  throughout  all 
coming  generations.  The  writings  of  Burke  arc, 
indeed,  the  only  English  political  wTitings  of  a past 
age  that  continue  to  be  Tcad  in  the  present.  And 
they  are  now  perhaps  more  studied,  and  their 
value,  both  philosophical  and  oratorical,  better  and 
more  highly  appreciated,  than  even  when  they 
were  first  produced.  They  were  at  first  prubabiv 
received,  even  by  those  who  rated  them  highest  and 
felt  their  power  the  most,  as  little  more  than  mere 
party  appeals — which,  indeed,  to  a considerable 
extent  most  of  them  were,  for  their  author,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  and  of  the  time, 
was  of  necessity  involved  in  the  great  battle  of 
faction  which  then  drew  into  its  maelstrom  every- 
thing litllest  and  greatest,  meanest  and  loftiest— 
and,  as  was  his  nature,  he  fought  that  fight,  while 
that  was  the  work  to  be  done,  like  a man,  with  his 
whole  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
But  it  can  hardly  he  said  in  prosaic  verity,  at 
it  has  been  said  in  the  liveliness  and  levity 
of  verse,  that  he  44  to  party  gave  up  wbat  was 
meant  for  mankind.”  He  gave  up  nothing  u» 
his  party,  except  his  best  exertions  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  the  end  immediately  in  view, 
while  he  continued  to  serve  under  its  banner.  | 
He  separated  himself  from  his  party,  ami  even 
from  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  Ire  hull 
passed  his  life,  when,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  conceived  that  a higher  duty  than  that  of 
fidelity  to  his  party-banner  called  upon  him  w 
take  that  course.  For  that  Burke,  in  leaving 
the  runks  of  the  opposition  in  the  year  li9y» 
or  rather  in  declining  to  go  along  with  the  njIJD 
body  of  the  opposition  in  the  view  which  they 
took  at  that  particular  moment  of  tire 
Revolution,  acted  from  the  most  couacicntiou* 
motives  and  the  strongest  convictions,  we  m»v 
assume  to  be  now  completely  admitted  by 
whose  opinions  anybody  thinks  worth  regard- 
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ing.  The  notion  that  he  was  bought  off  by  the 
ministry— he  who  never  to  the  end  of  his  life 
joined  the  ministry,  or  ceased  to  express  his  entire 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct  of  the  war  with 
France — he,  by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  controlled 
and  coerced,  not  he  by  them — the  old  cry  that  he 
was  paid  to  attack  the  French  Revolution,  by  the 
]>ension,  forsooth,  that  was  bestowed  upon  him  five 
years  after — all  this  is  now  left  to  the  rabid  igno- 
rance of  your  mere  pothouse  politician.  Those 
who  have  really  read  and  studied  what  Burke  has 
written  know  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
views  he  proclaimed  after  the  breaking  out  of  that 
mighty  convulsion,  nothing  different  from  or  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  nnd  doctrines  on  the 
subject  of  government  he  had  always  held  and  ex- 
pressed. In  truth,  he  could  not  have  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  acclamation  with  which  Fox  and  many  of 
his  friends  greeted  the  advent  of  the  French  Re- 
volution without  abandoning  the  political  philo- 
sophy of  his  whole  previous  life.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  his  principles  were  altoge- 
ther averse  from  a purely  democratic  constitution 
of  government  from  the  first.  He  always,  indeed, 
denied  that  he  was  a man  of  aristocratic  inclina- 
tions, meaning  by  that  one  who  favoured  the  aris- 
tocratic more  than  the  popular  element  in  the  con- 
stitution : but  he  no  more  for  all  that  ever  pro- 
fessed any  wish  wholly  to  extinguish  the  former 

element  than  the  latter The  only  respect 

in  which  his  latest  writings  really  differ  from  those 
of  earlier  date  is,  that  they  evince  a more  excited 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  delusion  and 
passion,  and  urge  with  greater  earnestness  the  im- 
portance of  those  restraining  institutions  which  the 
author  conceives,  and  always  did  conceive,  to  be 
necessary  for  the  stability  of  governments  and  the 
conservation  of  society.  But  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  change  of  topic  that  is  natural  to  a new 
occasion.”*  Or,  as  he  has  himself  finely  said,  in 
defending  his  own  consistency — “ A man,  who, 
among  various  objects  of  his  equal  regard,  is 
secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of 
others,  is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his 
preference  of  the  objects  of  his  immediate  solici- 
tude than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever  done.  A man  so 
circumstanced  often  seems  to  undervalue,  to  vilify, 
almost  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that  are  out 
of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth, 
and  not  of  inconsistency  and  false  pretence.  The 
danger  of  anything  very  dear  to  us  removes,  for 
the  moment,  every  other  affection  from  the  mind. 
When  Priam  had  his  whole  thoughts  employed  on 
the  body  of  his  Hector,  he  repels  with  indignation, 
and  drives  from  him  with  a thousand  reproaches, 
his  surviving  sons,  who  with  an  officious  piety 
crowded  about  hint  to  offer  their  assistance.  A 
good  critic  would  say  that  this  is  a master-stroke, 
and  marks  a deep  understanding  of  nature  in  the 
father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a Zoilus, 
who  would  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Homer 
meant  to  represent  this  man  of  affliction  as  hating, 
•'Art*  oa  Barkv,  in  Penny  CyclojmJii,  ii.  3A. 
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or  being  indifferent  and  cold  in  his  affections  to, 
the  poor  relics  of  his  house,  or  that  he  preferred  a 
dead  carcase  to  his  living  children.”* 

A number  of  other  eminent  names  must  be  dis- 
missed with  the  shortest  notice.  David  Hume, 
who  was  bom  in  1711,  and  died  in  1716,  and 
who  has  gained  the  [highest  place  in  two  very 


Hr  mb.  From  a Portrait  by  Allan  Ramsay. 


distinct  fields  of  intellectual  and  literary  enterprise, 
commenced  his  literary  life  by  the  publication 
of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  in  1139.  The 
most  remarkable  metaphysical  and  speculative 
works  which  had  appeared  in  England  since 
I/)cke*s  Essay  were.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke’s  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  1705,  in  which  he  expounded  his  famous 
A priori  argument  for  the  existence  of  a God ; 
Berkeley’s  Theory  of  Vision,  1709  ; his  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,  1 7 10,  in  which  he  announced 
his  argument  against  the  existence  of  matter ; his 
Dialogue  between  Hvlus  and  Philonous,  1713; 
his  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1732; 
his  Analyst,  1734 ; the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  Cha- 
racteristics of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times, 
first  published  in  the  form  in  which  wc  now  have 
them  in  1713,  after  the  author’s  death ; Mande- 
ville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public 
Benefits,  1723  ; l)r.  Francis  Hutcheson’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  1725;  An- 
drew Baxter’s  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul.  1730;  Bishop  Butler’s  Sermons 
preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  1726 ; and  his  Ana- 
logy of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature,  1736.  Humes 
Treatise,  which,  as  he  has  himself  stated,  was  pro- 
jected before  he  left  college,  and  written  and  pub- 
lished not  long  after,  fell,  to  use  his  own  words, 
u dead-born  from  the  press  nor  did  the  specu- 
lations it  contained  attract  much  more  attention 
when  republished  ten  years  after  in  another  form 
* Avrotl  from  tlic  New  to  the  OW  Whij*. 
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under  the  tide  of  Philosophical  Essays  concerning 
Human  Understanding ; but  they  eventually  proved 
perhaps  more  exciting  and  productive,  at  least  for 
a time,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  than 
any  other  metaphysical  views  that  had  been  pro- 
mulgated in  modem  tunes.  IIume’B  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Principles  of  Morals  appeared  in 
1752,  and  his  Natural  History  of  Religion  in 
1755;  with  which  latter  publication  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  concluded  the  exposition  of  his 
sceptical  philosophy.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  on  mind  and  morals  that  appeared 
after  Hume  within  the  period  to  which  our  present 
Burvey  extends  may  be  mentioned  Hartley,  whose 
Observations  on  Man,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
hypothesis  of  the  association  of  ideas,  were  pub- 
lished in  1749;  Lord  Knincs  (Home),  whose 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion  were  published  in  1752;  Adam  Smith, 
whose  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  was  pub- 
lished in  1759;  Reid,  whose  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind,  un  the  Principles  of  Common 
Sense,  was  published  in  1764;  Abraham  Tucker 
(Edward  Search,  Esq.),  the  first  part  of  whose 
Light  of  Nature  Pursued  was  published  in  1768, 
the  second  in  1778,  after  the  author’s  death; 
and  Priestley,  whose  new  edition  of  Hartley’s 
work,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation,  was  pub- 
lished in  1775 ; his  Examination  of  Dr.  Reid’s 
Inquiry,  the  same  year;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Phi- 
losophical Necessity,  in  1777.  We  may  add  to 
the  list  Campliell’s  very  able  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles, in  answer  to  Hume,  which  appeared  in 
1763;  and  Beattie’s  Essay  on  Tiuth,  noticed  in  a 
former  page,  which  appeared  in  1770,  and  was 
also,  as  everybody  knows,  an  attack  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  gTeat  sceptic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  literary  career  Hume 
struck  into  altogether  another  line, "and  the  subtle 
and  daring  metaphysician  suddenly  came  before 
the  world  in  the  new  character  of  an  historian. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  nearly  abandoned 
metaphysics  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
Philosophical  Essays.  In  a letter  to  his  friend  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  which,  though  without  date,  seems, 
from  its  contents,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  to  have 
been  written  about  1750  or  1751,  he  says,  “ I am 
sorry  that  our  correspondence  should  lead  us  into 
these  abstract  speculations.  I have  thought,  and 
read,  and  composed  very  little  on  such  questions  of 
late.  Morals,  politics,  and  literature  have  em- 
ployed all  my  time.”*  The  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Great  Britain,  containing  the  Reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  was  published,  in  quarto, 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1754;  the  second,  containing  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  at  London,  in  1757. t According  to 


. oIUrUphv.lcAl.  Ethic.1,  .0,1  l>ol 

liral  PSll.«oj,Sy.  MrflsM  i„  Ka9»l..|— 1«  SmiuIn,  p.  MS.  « : 
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Hainan  l.  nderrt  mdiiii*.  which  are  thoae  of  which  Mr.  Stewart 
■peakmtt,  wen*  Dr*  published  ia  1749.  awrwwn 

t The  common  account,  uy  17« ; hut  the  copy  before  u»,  ••  print* 
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his  own  account  the  former  was  received  wnth 
M one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even 
detestation and  after  the  first  ebullitions  of  the 
fury  of  his  assailants  were  over,  he  adds,  M what 
was  still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink 
into  oblivion  : Mr.  Millar  told  me  that  in  a twelve- 
month  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.**  He 
was  so  bitterly  disappointed,  that,  he  tells  us,  had 
not  the  war  been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to 
some  provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom, 
changed  his  name,  and  never  more  returned  to  his 
native  country.  However,  after  a little  time,  in 
the  impracticability  of  executing  this  scheme  of  ex- 
patriation, he  resolved  to  pick  up  courage  and  per- 
severe, the  more  especially  as  his  second  volume 
was  considerably  advanced.  That,  he  informs  us, 
“ happened  to  give  less  displeasure  to  the  Whig?, 
and  was  better  received  : it  not  only  rose  itself,  but 
helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother.**  The 
work,  indeed,  seems  to  have  now  rapidly  attained 
extraordinary  popularity.  Two  more  volumes, 
comprehending  the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Tudor,  appeared  in  1759;  and  the  re- 
maining two,  completing  the  History,  from  the 
Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  1762.  And  several  new  editions  of  all 
the  volumes  were  called  for  in  rapid  succession.* 
Hume  makes  us  much  an  epoch  in  our  historical 
as  he  does  in  our  philosophical  literature.  His  ori- 
ginality in  the  one  department  is  as  great  as  in  the 
other ; and  the  influence  he  has  exerted  upon  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  the  same  path  has  been 
equally  extensive  and  powerful  in  both  cases.  His 
History,  notwithstanding  some  defects  which  the 
progress  of  time  and  of  knowledge  is  every  year 
making  more  considerable,  or  at  least  enabling  us 
better  to  perceive,  and  some  others  w hich  probably 
would  have  been  much  the  same  ot  whatever  time 
the  work  had  been  w ritten,  has  still  merits  of  so 
high  a kind  as  a literary'  performance  that  it  must 
ever  retain  its  place  among  our  few  classical  works 
in  this  department,  of  w hich  it  is  as  yet  perhaps  the 
greatest.  In  narrative  clearness,  grace,  and  spirit, 
at  least,  it  is  not  excelled,  scarfcely  equalled,  by 
anything  else  in  the  language ; and  it  has  besides 
the  high  charm,  indispensable  to  every  work  that 
is  to  endure,  of  being  impressed  all  over  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  author’s  owm  mind,  inte- 


for  A.  Millar,  oppocitc  CaUiariac-street,  la  the  Strand.' * ia  date! 
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• In  a nrwapaper  of  I7G4  (The  (Jaaetteer  and  New  Daily  Adver- 
tiaer,  for  Wednesday.  May  9),  wre  Hod.  beaidra  the  advcrtlsemcB*  of 
a new  edition  of  the  History  of  tha  Home  of  Tudor,  In  * vole,  .mall 
paper,  4to.,  price  If.  5*.,  the  following  aaaunncemrnt,  which  i* 
canon*  both  a.  an  evidrnoe  ofthe  popularity  of  Hume',  work,  and  a* 
.Kevin k that  a mode  of  publication  extrneively  adopted  in  our  ow  n 
day  ia  no  novelty T^tie  day  la  published,  printed  ou  a urw  tyl* 
and  a good  paper,  the  seventh  volume,  in  acUvu,  pner  5*.  in  boarda. 
of  the  Complete  History  of  England,  from  Julius  Cmtor  to  the  Kevo- 
lotion . With  Addition,  and  Correctiona.  And  to  the  la*t  volume 
will  be  added  a full  and  complete  Index.  By  David  Hunt.  Eaq. 
*,•  The  Proprietor,  at  the  desire  of  many  who  w ish  to  be  !«»•*••*■“ 
of  this  valuat.de  and  esteemed  Hiatory,  ia  Induced  to  thia  Monthly 
Publication,  which  will  not  exceed  ‘Eight  volume,;  a volume  « 
which  ahull  be  punctually  published  every  Mouth,  for  the  benefit  o’ 
those  who  do  not  choowe  to  purchaae  them  all  at  ou«v.  Prlutrd  for 
A.  Millar,  in  the  Strand ; and  8-  ULadon,  in  IWrnodcr  Bo* ; 
to  be  had  of  all  the  BooWsellera  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."' 
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resting  us  even  in  its  most  prejudiced  and  objec- 
tionable passages  (perhaps  still  more,  indeed,  in 
some  of  these  than  elsewhere)  by  his  tolerant  enn- 
dour  and  gentleness  of  nature,  his  charity  for  all 
the  milder  vices,  his  unaffected  indifference  to 
many  of  the  common  objects  of  human  passion,  and 
his  contempt  for  their  pursuers,  never  waxing  bitter 
or  morose,  and  often  impregnating  his  style  and 
manner  with  a vein  of  the  quietest  but  yet  truest 
and  richest  humour.  One  effect  which  we  may 
probably  ascribe  in  great  part  to  the  example  of 
Hume  was  the  attention  that  immediately  began  to 
be  turned  to  historic  composition  in  a higher 
spirit  than  had  heretofore  been  felt  among  us,  and 
that  ere  long  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  lan- 
guage in  that  department  the  celebrated  perform- 
ances of  Robertson  and  Gibbon.  Robertson’s 
History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen 


From  an  Anonymous  Portrait. 


Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  was  published  at 
London  in  1*759;  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1769;  and  his  History  of 
America,  in  1776.  Robertson’s  style  of  narration, 
lucid,  equable,  and  soberly  embellished,  took  the 
popular  ear  and  taste  from  the  first.  A part  of 
the  cause  of  this  favourable  reception  is  slily  enough 
indicated  by  Hume,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Robertson  himself  on  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tory of  Scotland : — “ The  great  success  of  your 
book,  besides  its  real  merit,  is  forwarded  by  its 
prudence,  and  by  the  deference  paid  to  established 
opinions.  It  gains  also  by  its  being  your  first 
performance,  and  by  its  surprising  the  public, 
who  are  not  upon  their  guard  against  it.  By  rea- 
son of  these  two  circumstances  justice  is  more 
readily  done  to  its  merit,  which,  however,  is  really 
so  great,  that  l believe  there  is  scarce  another  in- 
stance of  a first  performance  being  so  near  per- 
fection.”* The  applause,  indeed,  was  loud  and 

’ * Account  of  the  Lift  tod  Writings  of  Rolertojn,  by  Dugald 
Stewart. 
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universal,  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
from  Lord  Mansfield  to  David  Garrick.  Nor 
did  it  fail  to  be  renewed  in  equal  measure  on  the 
appearance  both  of  his  History  of  Charles  V.  and 
of  his  History  of  America.  But,  although  in  his 
own  day  he  probably  bore  away  the  palm  from 
Hume  in  the  estimation  of  the  majority,  the  finest 
judgments  even  then  discerned,  with  Gibbon,  that 
there  was  something  higher  in  “ the  careless,  ini- 
mitable graces”  of  the  latter  than  in  his  rival’s  more 
elaborate  regularity,  flowing  and  perspicuous  as  it 
usually  is  ; and,  as  always  happens,  time  has  brought 
the  general  opinion  into  accordance  with  this  feeling 
of  the  wiser  few.  The  first  volume  of  Gibbou’s 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire appeared  in  1776,  a few  months  before  the 
death  of  Hume,  and  about  a year  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Robertson’s  America ; the  second  and  third 
followed  in  1781  ; the  three  additional  volumes, 
which  completed  the  work,  not  till  1788.  Of  the 
first  volume,  the  author  tells  us,  “ the  first  impres- 
sion was  exhausted  in  a few  days ; a second  and 
third  edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  de- 
mand ;”  and  a scarcely  diminished  interest  fol- 
lowed the  great  undertaking  to  its  close,  notwith- 
standing the  fear  which  he  expresses  in  the  preface 
to  his  concluding  volumes  that  “six  ample  quartos 
must  have  tired,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public.”  A performance  at  once 
of  such  extent,  and  of  so  sustained  a brilliancy 
throughout,  perhaps  does  not  exist  in  ancient  or 
modern  historical  literature;  but  it  is  a hard  me- 
tallic brilliancy,  which  even  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest of  the  subject  and  the  unflagging  animation 
of  the  writer,  with  the  great  skill  he  shows  in  the 
disposition  of  his  materials,  do  not  prevent  from  be- 
coming sometimes  fatiguing  and  oppressive.  Still 


Gomox.  From  a Portrait  by  Sir  Jutliuit  Reynold*. 


the'splendour,  artificial  at  it  ig,  ia  very  imputing ; 
it  does  not  warm,  aa  well  as  illuminate,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun,  but  it  has  at  leaat  the  effect  of  a 
theatrical  blaze  of  lampa  and  cresseta ; while  it  ia 

• *•  Lord  Lyttelton,”  ttvi  llumc,  in  another  letter,  " menu  to 
Uiink  that  *iace  the  time  of  St.  Paul  there  acarte  ha*  been  a better 
writer  than  Dr.  Robertson.” 
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supported  everywhere  by  a profusion  of  real  erudi- 
tion such  as  would  make  the  dullest  style  and  man- 
ner interesting.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
in  regard  to  mere  language,  no  one  of  these  three 
celebrated  historical  writers,  the  most  eminent  we 
have  yet  to  boast  of,  at  least  among  those  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  can  be  recommended  as  a 
model.  No  one  of  the  three,  in  fact,  was  of  Eng- 
lish birth  and  education.  Gibbon’s  style  is  very  im- 
pure, abounding  in  Gallicisms  ; Hume’s,  especially 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  History,  is,  with  all  its  na- 
tural elegance,  almost  as  much  infested  with  Scot- 
ticisms ; and,  if  Robertson’s  be  less  incorrect  in  that 
respect,  it  is  so  unidioraatic  as  to  furnish  a still  less 
adequate  exemplification  of  genuine  English  elo- 
quence. Robertson  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -one, 
in  1793 ; Gibbon,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Many  other  historical  w orks,  some  of  them  very 
ably  executed,  and  forming  valuable  additions  to 
our  literature,  also  appeared  within  the  present  pe- 
riod, the  most  remarkable  of  which  are.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton’s History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  II, 
(1764-7),  a prolix  and  ill-arranged  but  elaborate 
and  sensible  performance,  founded  throughout  on 
original  authorities,  and,  from  the  detailed  and  pains- 
taking investigations  it  contains  of  many  funda- 
mental points,  still  forming  perhaps  the  best  intro- 
duction we  possess  to  the  study  of  the  English  con- 
stitution ; Sir  David  Dalrvmple  Lord  Hailes’s  ad- 
mirable Annals  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  (1776-9);  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Me- 
moirs of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  last  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until 
the  sea-battle  of  La  Hogue  (1771-3),  to  which  a 
third  volume  was  afterwards  added  carrying  down 
the  narrative  to  the  capture  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish fleets  at  Vigo,  a publication  the  importance  of 
which  consists  in  the  original  papers  it  contains, 
procured  from  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  from 
King  William’s  private  cabinet  at  Kensington ; 
James  Macpherson’s  History  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  Original  Papers  (1775);  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  Historical  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Antiquity  of  the  British  Constitution  (1767)  ; his 
View  of  Society  in  Europe  in  its  Progress  from 
Rudeness  to  Refinement ; or,  Inquiries  concerning 
the  History  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners 
(1777);  his  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland  (17S0)  ; and 
his  Historv  of  Scotland  ffom  the  Establishment  of 
the  Reformation  till  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary 
(1782)  ; all  displaying  both  research  and  acuteness, 
but  the  two  last-mentioned  deformed  by  the  author’s 
violent  personal  animosity  against  Robertson,  for 
the  purpose  of  confuting  certain  of  whose  state- 
ments and  views  they  w'ere  mainly  written  ; Whita- 
ker’s History  of  Manchester  (1771-5),  which  is  in 
truth  a general  investigation  of  the  Celtic  and  Ro- 
man antiquities  of  Britain,  conducted,  however, 
with  more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  sound  judg- 
ment; Warner’s  History  of  Ireland  (1763-7)  ; 
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Lei  and ’s  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of 
Henry  II.  (1773),  a well-written  general  sketch, 
by  the  translator  of  Demosthenes  and  yEschines, 
and  the  author  of  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macetlou, 
published  in  1758;  Henry’s  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Deatli  of  Henry  VIII.  (1771-4-7-81-85,  a sixth 
volume  having  been  published  in  1793,  after  the 
author’s  death,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mal- 
colm Lning,  Ksq.),  a work  valuable  for  the  nume- 
rous facts  it  contains,  illustrative  of  manners  and  the 
state  of  society,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  ofour 
previous  general  historians, but  chiefly  meritorious  a« 
having  been  our  first  English  history  compiled  upon 
that  plan  ; Granger’s  curious  Biographical  History 
of  England  (1769-75)  ; Dr.  Adam  Ferguson’s  Essay 
on  the  History  of  Civil  Society  (1767),  and  his 
History  of  the  Progress  and  the  Termination  of  the 
Roman  Republic  (1783),  both  very  able  works, the 
produce  of  independent  thought  as  well  as  of  accu- 
rate scholarship ; Watson’s  History  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  (1776),  designed  as  a sequel  to  Robert- 
son’s Charles  V.,  the  continuation  of  w hich  to  the 
death  of  Philip  III.,  begun  by  Watson,  was  com- 
pleted and  published  in  1783,  after  his  death,  by 
the  lute  Dr.  William  Thomson  ; Orinc’s  accurate 
and  perspicuous  History  of  the  Military  Transac- 
tions of  the  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from  the 
year  1745  (1763-78);  Holwell’s  Interesting  His- 
torical Events  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Empire  of  Hindustan  (1705-7-71);  An- 
derson’s Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of 
the  Origin  of  Commerce  (1764);  Tytler  Lord 
Woodhousclec’s  Plan  and  Outlines  of  a Course  of 
Lectures  on  Universal  History  (1783).  To  these 
titles  may  he  added  that  of  Home  Lord  Karnes’s 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  (1773),  which, 
however,  although  it  presents  a highly  curious  col- 
lection of  arranged  facts,  or  what  the  author  be- 
lieved to  be  such,  is  in  the  main  rather  disquisitional 
and  theoretic  than  historical  in  the  proper  sense. 

Besides  his  metaphysical  and  historical  works, 
upon  which  his  fame  principally  rests,  the  pene- 
trating and  original  genius  of  Hume  also  distin- 
guished itself  in  another  field,  that  of  economical 
speculation,  which  had  for  more  than  a century  be- 
fore his  time  greatly  engaged  the  attention  of  in- 
quirers in  this  country.*  There  arc  many  inge- 
nious views  upon  this  subject  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  Political  Discourses,  and  his  Moral  and 
Political  Essays.  Other  contributions,  not  without 
value,  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
are  the  Rev.  R.  Wallace’s  Essay  on  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1753;  and  Sir 
James  Steuart’s  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  which  appeared  in  1767.  But  these 
and  all  other  preceding  works  on  the  subject  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Adam  Smith’s  cele- 
brated Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  after  having  been  long 
expected,  was  at  last  given  to  the  world  in  the  be- 
• Stf*  Piet  Hilt,  of  no*  , vol.  iii.  p.  724,  aud  iv.  p 853 
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ginning  of  the  year  1116.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  this  crowning  performance  of  his  friend  was 
read  by  Hume,  who  died  before  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  published  ; a letter  of  his  to 
Smith  is  preserved,  in  which,  after  congratulating 
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him  warmly  on  having  acquitted  himself  so  as  to 
relieve  the  anxiety  and  fulfil  the  hopes  of  his  friends, 
he  ends  by  saying,  “If  you  were  here  at  my  fire- 
side, I should  dispute  some  of  your  principles.  . . . 
But  these,  and  a hundred  other  points,  are  fit  only 
to  he  discussed  in  conversation.  I hope  it  will  be 
soon ; for  I am  in  a very  bud  state  of  health,  and 
cannot  afford  a long  delay.”  Smith  survived  till 
July,  1790. 

A few  other  names,  more  or  less  distinguished 
in  the  literature  of  this  time,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  mentioning : — in  theology,  War- 
burton,  South,  Horselcy,  Jortin,  Madan,  Gerard, 
Blair,  Geddes,  Lardncr,  Priestley  ; in  critical  and 
grammatical  disquisition,  Harris,  Monboddu, 
Kumes,  Blair,  Jones ; in  antiquarian  research, 
Walpole,  Hawkins,  Burney,  Chandler,  Barrington, 
Stecvens,  Pegge,  Farmer,  Yallancey,  Grose, 
Gough ; in  the  department  of  the  belles  lettres  and 
miscellaneous  speculation,  Chesterfield,  Hawkes- 
worth,  Brown,  Jenyns,  Bryant,  Hurd,  Melmoth, 
Potter,  Francklin,  &c. 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  the 
most  eminent  names  arc,  Black  (the  discoverer 
of  latent  heat),  Cavendish  (the  discoverer  of  the 
composition  of  water),  Benjamin  Franklin  (the 
most  important  of  whose  services  to  science, 
however,  belong  to  the  preceding  period)  ; * 
Priestley,  Hcrschcll  (the  discoverer  of  the  planet 
Uranus),  Maskelyne,  Horselcy,  Vince,  Maseres, 
Charles  Hutton,  James  Hutton  (the  author  of 
the  Iiuttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth),  Cullen, 
Brown  (the  founder  of  the  Brunonian  System  of 
Medicine),  Drs.  John  and  William  Hunter,  the 
anatomists,  Pennant,  the  zoologist,  Ac.  Under 
this  head  may  also  be  noticed  the  several  govern- 
ment voyages  of  discovery  conducted  by  Conuno- 

• See  FicU  1 1:U.  of  WS. 
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dore  Byron,  1764-1706  (in  the  course  of  which 
he  discovered  the  Duke  of  York’s  Island  und  the 
Isles  of  Danger) ; by  Captain  Wallis,  1766-1768 
(in  w hich  he  discovered  the  Island  of  Otahcite) ; by 
Captain  Carteret,  1766-1769;  by  Captain  Cook, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Green,  the  astronomer,  and 
Dr.  Solandcr  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph) 
Banks,  the  naturalist,  1768-1771  (in  which  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun  was  observed  at  Ota- 
heite,  4th  Juue,  1769,  and  New  South  Wales  was 
discovered,  and  New  Zealand  re-discovered) ; by 
Captain  Cook,  1772-1775  (in  which  he  discovered 
New  Caledonia)  ; and  by  Captain  Cook,  1776-1780 
(in  which  the  great  navigator  discovered  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  lost  his  life  there,  at  Owhyhee, 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1779). 

The  reign  of  George  III.  is  marked  as  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  the  birth  and 
establishment  of  the  English  School  of  Painting. 

In  reviewing  the  earlier  history  of  painting,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  late  introduction  of  this 
art  into  England  on  its  revival  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  we  arc  led  to  trace  its  progress  among 
us  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  to  observe  its  tardy 
naturalization  on  our  soil,  and  to  record  the  de- 
graded state  into  which  it  had  fallen  before  it  showed 
any  symptoms  of  native  growth.*  If  we  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  which  led  to  these  results, 
und  produced  the  passive  feeling  through  which 
we  were  content  with  showing  a taste  for  those  pro- 
ductions which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ac- 
tively cultivated,  we  may  perhaps  find  it  a tusk  of 
some  difficulty  to  distinguish  causes  from  effects. 
The  enthusiastic  reception  which  has  always  awaited 
talent  of  a high  order  in  England,  the  success  of 
Rubena,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kncller,  and  the  avi- 
dity with  which  our  princes  and  nobles  exchanged 
their  wealth  for  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
sufficiently  testify  thut  the  arts  were  not  repressed 
by  any  ajiathy  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
on  whom  the  first  duty  of  patronage  devolved  ; but 
the  political  and  mond  condition  of  England  pre- 
viously to  the  sixteenth  century  had  kept  us  unac- 
quainted with  art  during  its  infancy,  and,  when  it 
at  length  visited  us  in  its  maturity,  it  was  as  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  and  not  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many.  It  resulted  necessarily,  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  native  artist  to  reach  unprepared  the  high 
standard  by  which  art  was  suddenly  appreciated, 
that  all  valuable  patronage  should  fall  to  the  share 
of  foreigners,  and  that  the  encouragement  extended 
to  foreigners  should  paralyse  the  exertions  of  na- 
tive artists,  and  that  these  circumstances,  acting 
and  re- acting  in  a vicious  circle,  should  confine  both 
art  and  the  knowledge  of  art  within  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  they  were  restricted  during  the 
whole  reign  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  In  one  point 
of  view  the  arts  flourished  greatly  in  England  dur- 
ing that  period,  but  we  had  learned  to  depend  upon 
foreign  aid,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  general  dc- 
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cline  of  the  arts  throughout  Europe  left  us  without 
external  or  internal  resource. 

Under  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
the  art  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  extinction  in 
England — but  the  degradation  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced was  not  without  an  ultimate  advantage.  Eng- 
lish artists  were  forced  upon  the  public,  and  the 
common  level  upon  which  the  professors  of  art 
were  placed  on  the  death  of  Kneller  not  only  opened 
a field  of  competition  hitherto  unknown,  but,  as  the 
many  are  more  easily  satisfied  than  the  few,  a more 
general  disposition  for  the  possession  of  works  of 
art  became  excited.  The  abler  artists  might  be 
losers  by  the  change,  but  the  deterioration  of  the 
public  taste  was  more  than  compensated  by  its  vast 
extension  at  this  particular  juncture. 

Worse  the  public  taste  could  certainly  not  be- 
come : portrait  was  the  only  style  of  painting  which 
survived,  and  the  only  recognised  style  of  portrait 
was  the  imitation  of  Kneller,  and,  us  he  was  a dif- 
ficult master  to  imitate,  the  only  resemblance  to  his 
works  effected  by  the  great  mob  of  his  followers 
was  an  exaggeration  of  his  faults.  As  he  worked 
with  rapidity,  all  the  artists  valued  themselves  upon 
painting  fast — where  he  was  free,  they  were  slo- 
venly—if  his  drawing  was  square,  theirs  was  clumsy 
— his  draperies  were  slight,  theirs  shapeless.  Their 
taste  was  as  defective  as  their  execution.  “They 
have  got  a set  of  postures,”  writes  one  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  them,  “ which  they  apply  to  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  all  their  pictures  look  like  so  many  signpost 
paintings ; — if  they  have  a history  or  a family-piece 
to  paint,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  look  over  their 
commonplace-book  containing  sketches  which  they 
have  stolen  from  various  pictures ; then  they  search 
their  prints  over,  and  pilfer  one  figure  from  one 
print,  and  another  from  a second,  but  never  take  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.*’*  Yet  even  at 
this  time  English  art  was  not  absolutely  devoid  of 
a redeeming  quality.  “ The  English  painters,” 
says  a French  author  who  wrote  in  1755,  “ are 
naturally  colourists.  Their  manner  is  large  and 
simple,  and  consequently  partakes  of  grandeur; 
they  colour  the  portraits  of  females  especially  with 
great  purity,  but  they  are  slovenly  in  their  details.” 

In  this  condition  of  the  art  at  home,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  new  infusion  of  vigour  from 
abroad — for  in  Italy  even  the  shade  of  what  had 
once  been  great  had  passed  away — it  is  evident  that 
nothing  but  a bold  resistance  to  old  prejudices  could 
save  it  from  annihilation.  Hogarth  had  failed  to 
stem  the  torrent  (he  had  not,  to  be  sure,  steered 
very  adroitly),  and  those  few  who  presumed  to 
think  for  themselves  were  obliged  to  ruminate  in 
the  shade,  when  happily  the  right  man  appeared 
at  the  right  time.  The  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  found  Reynolds  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  reputation,  and  his  career,  which  ex- 
tended beyond  the  period  now  under  consideration, 
effected  a total  revolution  in  the  arts  of  his 
country. 

Sir  J Ochoa  Reynold*. 
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Sir  Joshua^Reynolds  was  a native  of  Plympton, 
and  was  born  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  placed  under  Hudson,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years;  a feeling  of  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  is  said  to  have  caused  this  early 
separation,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pupil  had  by 
that  time  learned  all  the  master  could  teach.  It  is 
certain  that  he  had  acquired  a considerable  reputa- 
tion not  only  in  his  native  country,  but  in  London, 
previously  to  the  year  1749,  when  he  departed  fur 
Rome.  “ In  that  temple  of  the  arts,"  says  his 
biographer,  Northcote,  “ his  time  was  diligently 
and  judiciously  employed  in  such  a manner  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  of  his  talents  and  vir- 
tue. He  contemplated  with  unwearied  attention 
and  ardent  zeal  the  various  beauties  which  marked 
the  style  of  different  schools  and  different  ages.  It 
was  with  no  common  eye  that  he  beheld  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  gTeat  masters.  He  copied  and 
sketched  in  the  Vatican  such  parts  of  the  works  of 
Rafaelle  and  Michel  Angelo  as  he  thought  would 
be  most  conducive  to  his  future  excellence,  and  bv 
his  well-directed  study  acquired,  whilst  he  contem- 
plated the  best  works  of  the  best  masters,  thnt 
grace  of  thinking  to  which  he  was  principally  in- 
debted for  his  subsequent  reputation  as  a portrait- 
painter.” 

He  returned  to  England  in  1752,  and  the  first 
reception  of  his  works  speaks  volumes  on  the  per- 
version of  taste  with  which  he  had  to  combat,  and 
which  he  had  the  glory  of  combating  so  success- 
fully. The  artists  were  of  course  the  foremost  to 
denounce  the  heresy  against  the  established  and 
orthodox  mode  of  portrait- painting  which  wns  im- 
plied in  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his  concep- 
tions and  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  His  old 
master,  Hudson,  was  the  first  to  exclaim.  Having 
looked  for  some  time  at  a portrait  which  Reynolds 
had  painted,  and  seeing  probably  nothing  of  his  own 
manner  left,  he  cried  out,  “ By  G — , Reynolds,  you 
don’t  paint  so  well  as  you  did !”  Ellis,  a face- 
maker  who  had  studied  under  Kneller,  remon- 
strated on  his  imprudence : “ Ah  ! Reynolds,  this 
will  never  do  : why,  you  don’t  paint  the  least  like 
Sir  Godfrey!”  The  painter  argued  the  point  with 
his  senior,  who  at  length  walked  out  of  the  room  in 
astonishment,  exclaiming,  “ Shukspeare  in  poetry, 
and  Kneller  in  painting,— damme !” 

But  his  rivals  soon  sank  before  him  ; This  merits 
wrere  too  transcendent  to  remain  in  doubt.  The 
appearance  of  a native  painter  qualified  to  stand,  if 
not  among  the  first,  yet  among  the  first  class,  of  the 
greatest  masters,  roused  the  best  feelings  of  those 
who  had  the  ability  to  appreciate  him,  and  inspired 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  among  those  who  had  the 
means  and  influence  a strong  and  patriotic  desire 
for  the  encouragement  of  native  art.  With  a talent 
as  dazzling  as  it  was  solid,  he  enlisted  the  potent 
aid  of  fashion  in  his  favour,  and,  with  a tact  not  in- 
ferior to  his  talent,  he  seized  upon  his  advantages 
to  assume  a direction  over  the  public  taste;  and  the 
benefit  to  the  arts  wras  incalculable. 

In  1758  Reynolds  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 


Chap.  V.]  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE, 

His  portrait  of  Commodore  Kcppcl  had  at  this 
time  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of  reputation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  portraits  ever 
produced,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of  history.  It  is 
on  such  works  as  this  that  Burke  is  justified  in  pro- 


Sir  J.  RitsoLdi.  From  a Picture  by  lllinwrlf. 

nouncing  that  “ in  portrait-painting  Reynolds  docs 
not  appear  to  be  raised  on  that  platform,  but  to 
descend  ujhjh  it  from  a higher  sphere.”  Some  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  female  portraits  were 
produced  in  1765. 

“ The  portraits  of  Reynolds,”  it  has  been  well 
said,  M arc  equally  numerous  and  excellent,  and 
all  who  have  written  of  their  merits  have  swelled 
their  eulogtums  by  comparing  them  with  the 
simplicity  of  Titian,  the  vigour  of  Rembrandt, 
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mul  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  Vandyke. 
Certainly,  in  character  and  expression,  and  in 
manly  ease,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  is 
always  equal,  always  natural,  graceful,  unaffected. 
His  boldness  of  posture  and  singular  freedom  of 
colouring  are  so  supported  by  all  the  grace  of  art* 
all  the  sorcery  of  skill,  that  they  always  appear  na- 
tural und  noble ; over  the  meanest  head  he  sheds 
the  halo  of  dignity  : his  men  arc  all  noblemen,  his 
women  all  loveliness,  and  his  children  all  simpli- 
city; yet  they  ure  all  like  the  living  originals.  He 
had  the  singular  art  of  summoning  the  mind  into 
the  face,  und  making  sentiment  mingle  in  the  por- 
trait. ilc  could  compleU  ly  disguise  all  his  pre- 
conceived notions  of  academic  beauty  from  his  mind 
— lie  dead  to  the  past — and,  living  only  for  the  pre- 
sent, enter  into  the  character  of  the  reigning  beauty 
of  the  hour  with  a truth  and  happiness  next  to  ma- 
gical. The  influence  of  Reynolds  on  the  taste  und 
elegance  of  the  island  was  great  and  will  be  lasting. 
The  grace  and  ease  of  his  coniijositions  were  a lesson 
for  the  living  to  study,  while  the  simplicity  of 
his  dresses  admonished  the  giddy  and  the  gay 
against  the  hidcousness  of  fashion.  His  works  dif- 
fused a love  of  elegance,  and  united  with  poetry  in 
softening  the  asperities  of  nature,  in  extending  our 
views,  and  in  connecting  us  with  the  spirits  of  the 
time.  His  cold  stateliness  of  character  and  his  ho- 
nourable pride  of  art  gavedignity  to  his  profession ; 
the  rich  and  the  far-descended  were  plcuscd  to  be 
painted  by  a gentleman  as  well  as  a genius.”* 

The  year  1768  is  remarkable  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  exhibition  of  pictures 

* A It. iii  CuniuDKliam,  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


At,  ArAOKuy.  Tin*  lift  cite  oxtuhiU  the  ApRtlawals  of  the 
start  House.  . 


commenced  in  1159  had  been  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Artists  which  had  established  it,  but  the 
association  bad  failed  in  its  professed  objects,  and 
its  growth  into  an  academy  had  been  frustrated,  it 
is  probably  no  injustice  to  believe,  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  members  to  submit  to  any  one  of  their 
number  being  placed  at  their  head.  The  high 
pinnacle  on  which  Reynolds  now  stood  above  all 
competition  removed  this  obstacle.  The  academy 
being  again  proposed,  several  of  the  leading  artists 
VOL.  i. 


who  had  held  hack  from  the  former  association 
concurred  in  the  design ; Reynolds  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president,  and  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  his  majesty,  who  encouraged  the  establish- 
ment uf  the  academy  both  by  his  influence  and  the 
aid  of  the  privy  purse,  conferred  on  him  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood. 

The  establishment  of  academies  has  been  called 
“ a symptom  of  art  in  distress,”  nnd  that  art  in 
England  had  recently  emerged  from  a state  of  ex- 
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trcmc  distress  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  favourable 
effect  of  such  establishments  on  the  cultivation  of 
art  has  been  fiercely  disputed ; but,  if  the  arts  at- 
tained their  high  and  palmy  state  in  Greece  and 
Italy  without  the  intervention  of  academies,  it  was 
under  circumstances  without  parallel  in  later  times ; 
and  to  compare  the  past  and  present  as  regards  the 
probable  influence  of  academies  would  be  simply 
to  argue  the  whole  qiueslio  veiata  why  the  arts 
should  spontaneously  flourish  at  one  period  and  de- 
cay at  another.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
first  and  indispensable  requisite  toward  establish- 
ing that  transcendent  state  of  art  which  existed 
in  Greece  and  Italy  is,  that  it  should  be  a national 
feeling,  that  the  national  eye  should  be  fixed  on  art, 
and  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  by  associating 
itself  with  the  wonts,  the  habits,  and  the  manners 
of  at  least  the  educated  classes  of  society.  In  seek- 
ing therefore  to  advance  the  arts,  it  is  of  importance 
to  uttract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject 
in  general,  and  in  this  point  of  view  associations 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial.  Ra facile  was  as 
much  the  creation  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
bom  as  the  great  works  of  the  Roman  school  arc 
the  creation  of  Kafaelle.  That  an  academy  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  his  time  is  no  argument 
against  its  value  in  other  days.  The  establishment 
of  academies  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  hus  been 
the  care  of  all  the  modem  governments  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England  to  huve  been 
among  the  hist  to  follow  the  example. 

The  Royal  Academy  associated  together  most  of 
the  artists  who  enjoyed  any  reputation,  and  the  obli- 
vion which  has  overtaken  many  of  the  names  of  this 
selection,  though  of  a date  comparatively  so  recent, 
may  show  that  the  founders  were  compelled  not  to 
be  too  fastidious  in  filling  their  ranks.  The  names 
of  Catton,  Carlini,  Newton,  Moser,  Richards, 
Toms,  and  Penny,  may  be  altogether  new  to  the  , 
reader,  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  works  or 
history  to  review,  unless  that  the  last-named  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Painting,  and  read  lectures 
of  which  it  is  only  said  that  they  were  well  received. 
Baker,  Chamberlain,  Cotes,  Hone,  Dance,  and 
Wale  are  now  equally  obscure.  The  first  was  a 
flower-painter  and  a creditable  urtist,  judging  by 
his  presentation  picture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Chamberlain  hud  a reputation  in  producing  strong 
likeucsses,  the  most  vulgar  qualification  of  a por- 
trait-painter.* Cotes  enjoyed  a share  of  royal  pa- 
tronage, and  his  crayon  drawings  have  been  praised 
by  Walpole.  Hone’s  name  is  remembered  through 
au  indecent  squabble  with  the  president. t Dunce 

• There  is  same  very  sound  criticism  on  i-iintinj*  in  ^cni'inl,  and 
on  the  painters  of  this  i»>riod  in  particular,  where  it  mi^ht  be  little 
exj«*cUnl— amidst  the  buffoonery  of  IVter  iVeLir's  Odes  to  the  Koval 
Academy.  W'olool  was  a good  judge  of  art.  and  wju>  never  misled  liy 
ciuilcmpurary  reputations.  Ilo  thus  flatters  Mr.  Muson  Qiandrer- 
laiu 

“ Thy  portraits,  Chamberlain,  may  ho 
A liken****,  Sir  as  1 cm  see  ; 

Hut,  faith  1 I cannot  praise  a single  feature  : — 

Yet,  when  it  so  shall  pleas*  the  Lord 
To  make  his  people  out  of  tioard. 

Thy  pictures  will  bo  tolerable  nature." 

If"  And  now  for  Mr.  Nathan  Hone  : 

In  portrait  thou  *rt  a*  much  alone 
A«  in  htt  Iand*coja*»  stands  th’.uuri vail'd  Claude 


[Book  I. 

merged  the  arts  in  a large  fortune,  and  a baronetcy, 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Holland.  Wale 
figured  as  a history-painter,  and  few  artists  have 
left  a more  numerous  progeny.  Of  the  quality  of 
his  works  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  w hich  may  not 
be  better  omitted.  He  was  employed  on  drawings 
for  Iwok-platcs,  and  the  demand  for  such  works  us 
those  on  which  lie  was  engaged  indicates  how  exten- 
sively an  appetite  for  pictorial  illustration  bad  been 
aroused  throughout  all  classes,  and  how  imperfect 
was  still  the  taste  which  such  supplies  were  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy.  The  reader  may  refer  to  South- 
weH*8  Fumily  Bible,  and  Russel’s  History  of  Eng- 
land, both  published  in  1777,  for  specimens  of  the 
ability  of  this  Royal  Academician  and  of  the  popular 
art  of  the  day,  and  may  be  surprised,  if  he  extend 
his  inquiry,  to  find  them  among  the  best  of  their 
class. 

The  names  of  several  foreigners  of  reputation  ap- 
]>eur  in  the  original  list  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Those  of  Cipriuni  and  Bartolozzi  are  inseparably 
connected,  and  the  union  of  their  talents  has  ren- 
dered them  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Gio- 
vanni Baptista  Cipriani  was  a native  of  Florence, 
and  settled  in  England  after  studying  two  or  three 
years  in  Rome.  He  executed  few  large  pictures, 
but  bis  drawings  are  innumerable,  und  were  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  the  time.  He  excelled 
in  poetical  subjects,  und  displays  in  an-  eminent 
degree  fertility  of  invention,  graceful  composition, 
und  a most  seductive  elegance  of  form.  Francesco 
Bartolozzi  was  ulso  a uutive  of  Florence,  and  came 
to  England  in  17(34.  No  engraver’s  works  arc 
better  known  or  more  w idely  spread ; he  executed 
an  immense  number  of  plates  in  every  style,  and 
in  every  style  be  excelled.  In  bis  line  engravings 
there  is  a richness  and  harmony  which  have  never 
been  surpassed ; but  lie  failed  in  his  transcripts  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  himself  too 
much  the  master,  and  impressed  a character  of  his 
own  upon  what  he  copied.  Angelica  Kaulfuianii 
was  also  an  original  member  of  the  Academy.  She 
was  a native  of  the  Grisons,  and  came  to  England 
in  1765,  preceded  by  a brilliant  reputation  ac- 
quired in  Italy,  although  she  had  there  painted 
nothing  but  portraits.  The  numerous  historical 
and  poetical  compositions  which  she  executed  dur- 
ing a stay  of  seventeen  years  in  this  country  are 
well  known,  but  a new  generation  has  not  con- 
firmed the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held,  for, 
although  her  claims  to  gruceful  design  and  harmo- 
nious colouring  are  not  to  be  disputed,  yet  her  style 
is  weak,  vapid,  and  strongly  mannered.  She  never- 
theless maintained  her  reputation  at  Rome  to  tlic 
end  of  her  life.  Dominic  Serres,  a native  of  Gas- 
cony, was  murine-painter  to  the  king,  and  a good 
artist.  His  principal  work  is  Lord  Howe’s  Engage- 
ment off  Gibraltar.  Francesco  Zuccarelli  was 
much  patronized  by  George  III.,  and  set  a very 
indifferent  fashion  in  landscape  when  yvc  possessed 

Of  )>u-tun*d  I have  sceu  enough. 

Most  vile,  nnmt  exet-rable  muff. 

Hut  uuuc  so  bud  au  thiue,  I vow  to  Go*l  1". 
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very  superior  talent  of  our  own.  Many  of  his 
works  arc  at  Windsor.  John  Zoffany,  a native  of 
Frankfort,  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  theatrical 
scenes  and  portraits,  painted  with  a truth  of  expres- 
sion which  has  fixed  upon  canvass  the  evanescent 
talent  of  Garrick  and  other  great  actors.  He  was 
a good  colourist,  though  somewhat  feeble.  The 
Tribune  at  Florence,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Academicians,  are  among  his  best  and  most  im- 
portant works. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  who 
stand  forth  in  the  first  rank  by  the  side,  of  Rey- 
nolds, the  second  place  must  be  conceded  to  Ben- 
jamin West.  That  this  artist  occupies  a respect- 
able station  in  the  class  of  historical  painters  is  not 
to  lie  denied  ; but  he  was  greatly  overrated  during 
his  life,  and  his  reputation  now  pays  the  penalty 
of  undeserved  neglect.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
circumstances  more  adverse  than  those  under  which 
the  early  propensities  of  West  broke  forth.  Buried 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  New  World,  where  no  exter- 
nal impression  of  the  arts  could  possibly  affect 
him — brought  up  in  a persuasion  which  treats  them 
ns  vanity,  if  not  abomination — West,  bom  an  Ame- 
rican and  a Quaker,  surmounted  these  new  and  for- 
midable obstacles,  accomplished  in  1160  the  object 
which  had  been  the  hope  of  his  life,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Here 
his  talent  at  once  displayed  itself,  for,  though  igno- 
rant of  drawing,  he  produced  a portrait  of  which  the 
colouring  was  ntonce  admitted  to  be  excellent.  He 
remnined  in  Italy  until  he  had  attained  a proficiency 
which  opened  to  him  the  academies  of  Florence, 
Farms,  and  Bolognn,  and  with  these  honours  ar- 
rived in  Kngland  in  1763  on  his  wav  to  his  native 
land.  But  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  Kngland  by 
the  position  which  Reynolds  had  secured  for  his 
country  in  the  scale  of  European  art  offered  a fair 
field  for  the  exercise  of  historical  painting,  anti  the 
first  efforts  of  West  met  with  a success  which 
awakened  his  ambition  and  tempted  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  which  his  inclinations  pointed 
out.  To  l)r.  Drummond,  archbishop  of  York,  he 
was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  George  IIT. 
There  was  something  congenial  between  the  mo- 
narch and  the  painter,  and  their  long  intercourse 
of  above  forty  years  was  ntteuded  with  n personal 
esteem  amounting  to  friendship.  . The  first  work 
he  executed  for  the  king  was  that  fine  composition 
the  Departure  of  Regains.  The  Academy  was 
founded  while  this  work  was  in  progress,  and  the 
royal  patronage  under  which  that  institution  came 
to  life  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  new-born  in- 
fluence of  West. 

His  next  great  work  was  the  Death  of  General 
Wolfe.*  Its  history  is  a striking  illustration  of 
the  state  from  which  the  public  taste  had  not  yet 
emerged.  It  will  scnrcelv  be  believed  that  condem- 
nation awaited  this  admirable  work  because  it  was 
not  treated  classically — that  is  to  say,  because  tile 
characters  were  not  represented  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  costume.  It  had  been  thought  essential  to 

• Kognred  in  Piet,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  iv,  610. 
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the  dignity  of  historical  painting  to  reduce  it  to  the 
level  of  French  tragedy,  in  which  no  word  or  ex- 
pression is  admissible  which  is  not  conventionally 
deemed  heroic.  The  lovers  of  old  art  “ complained 
of  the  introduction  of  boots,  buttons,  and  blunder- 
busses, and  cried  out  for  naked  warriors  with  bows, 
bucklers,  and  battering-rams.”  Even  Reynolds, 
forgetting  how  many  prejudices  he  had  himself 
overturned,  was  startled  at  the  innovation,  and 
urged  the  painter  in  deference  to  the  public  taste 
to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more  be- 
coming the  greatness  of  the  subject  than  the  mo- 
dem garb  of  Europe.  West  was  obliged  to  urguc 
upon  the  impropriety  of  this  mode  of  representing 
an  event  which  happened  in  the  year  1759,  in  a 
region  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  painter  abiding  by  the 
same  truth  which  gives  laws  to  the  historian,  if  his 
works  are  to  be  understood  by  posterity.  When 
the  picture  was  completed  Reynolds  candidly  re- 
tracted his  opinion.  Another  revolution  was  effected, 
and  another  step  gained  in  the  establishment  of  an 
English  school.  When  Barry,  who  had  studied 
the  antique  untit  he  denied  the  existence  of  any- 
thing excellent  in  the  whole  range  of  modem  art, 
attempted  to  recal  the  classical  style  in  treating  the 
same  subject,  he  found  that  the  public  taste  had 
taken  the  road  of  common-sense.  The  multitude, 
who  knew  the  regiments  engaged,  and  the  cut  of 
their  uniforms,  were  astonished  at  a combat  of  naked 
men  ; ami  the  fine  sentiment  which  the  painter  had 
thrown  into  the  expression  was  far  from  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  absurdity. 

The  life  of  James  Barry  forms  a remarkable 
contrast  with  the  successful  career  of  his  cotitempn- 


B'hky.  Front  n Portrait  liy  lliuwit 

rnry  West.  After  n resilience  of  five  years  at  Rome 
lie  returned  to  England  , with  a firm  resolution  to 
bring  back  the  world  to  a pure  taste  in  historical 
painting ; and,  ns  he  possessed  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm, he  hungered  and  thirsted,  not  only  figura- 
tively but  literally,  to  establish  a school  which 
should  embody  only  what  is  dignified  and  sublime. 
The  first  works  he  exhibited  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don were,  Venus  rising  from  the  Sea,  and  Jupiter 
and  Juno ; the  former  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
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an  exquisite  production,  and  the  latter  possessing 
great  majesty,  tho>  quality  at  which  the  painter 
principally  aimed.  But,  os  it  has  lxtcn  well  ob- 
served, these  subjects  excited  no  sympathy,  1.0 
fresh  emotion  : what  were  Jupiter  and  Juno  to  the 
public  of  1113?  The  great  artists  of  Greece  and 
Italy  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  their  age  and  coun- 
try ; they  sought  at  home  for  subjects  of  high  cha- 
racter and  yet  familiarly  known  : but  the  heathen 
gods  on  Barry’s  canvass  appealed  to  no  popular 
sympathy,  to  no  nntional  belief,  to  no  living  super- 
stition. The  great  jointers  of  Italy  did  one  thing, 
and  Barry  did  another:  they,  like  the  Greeks  be- 
fore them,  set  their  imaginations  to  work  upon 
subjects  for  which  there  was  a market.  Religion 
called  art  to  her  aid,  and  the  greatest  of  Romish 
divines  never  illustrated  her  legends  with  the  spirit 
and  grandeur  of  this  auxiliary.  To  this  view  of 
the  subject  Barry  shut  his  eyes,  and  fared  accord- 
ingly. Those  who  disliked  his  Jupiter  and  Juno 
dwelt  upon  imperfect  drawing  and  defective  co- 
louring. In  a work  appealing  directly  to  public 
feeling  half  the  talent  would  have  obtained  high 
praise.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  chosen 
by  West  contributed  to  his  success  no  less  than  his 
ability  in  treating  them.  A series  of  paintings 
executed  for  his  royal  patron,  in  illustration  of  tire 
history  of  Edward  1 1 1 .,  were  followed  by  a scheme 
for  representing  the  progress  of  revealed  religion. 
Thirty-five  subjects  were  selected— eighteen  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  remainder  from  the 
New;  a work  more  varied,  more  extensive,  and 
more  noble  in  its  nature  than  was  perhaps  ever 
undertaken  by  any  other  painter ; and  a magnifi- 
cent oratory  or  chapel-royal  was  planned  for  their 
Tcception.  West  undoubtedly  considered  himself, 
and  was  considered  by  others,  to  he  capable  of 
successfully  executing  this  mighty  project  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  great  masters.  That  he  could 
perforin  it  cleverly  is  perhaps  the  utmost  that  pos- 
terity' will  be  inclined  to  allow ; — good  taste  and 
propriety  arc  the  characteristics  of  his  scriptural 
w orks.  The  human  form  is  represented  academi- 
cally— his  groujwi  are  arranged  with  skill — his  co- 
louring is  varied  and  harmonious ; but  the  stiffness 
of  art  is  alw  ays  apparent,  and  under  a pleasing  ex- 
terior there  is  little  vitality : his  expression  is  mo- 
notonous os  his  imagination  was  cold.  His  best 
scriptural  works  are  those  of  a quiet  and  subdued 
character ; in  these  he  often  attains  great  excel- 
lence. Perhaps  his  greatest  strength  lay  in  sub- 
jects of  a more  familiar  cast.  Ilis  Battle  of  La 
Hogue  has  been  pronounced  the  best  historical  pic- 
ture of  the  English  school ; but  lie  sometimes 
surpasses  himself  in  subjects  of  the  very  highest 
energy,  especially  in  his  sketches : that  for  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse  reaches  the  point  of  sublimity, 
though  some  portion  of  that  rare  quality  has  evapo- 
rated in  developing  the  picture  on  a lurger  scale. t 

* Allan  Cunningham’*  life  of  Barry. 

t Peter  Pindar,  after  censuring  West  for  irreverent  treatment  of  a 
Sculpture  ailijm,  in  t'-nn.  more  irreverent,  thua  conclude*:— 

" W ent.  I mutt  own  thou  do*t  inherit 
Some  portion  of  the  painting  spirit ; 
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The  cause  of  historical  painting,  to  which  for 
some  years  so  successful  a course  seemed  to  lie 
open,  was  however  doomed  to  receive  a fatal 
check.  The  leading  artists,  who  were  anxious  to 
see  some  fruits  from  their  labours  which  should 
form  a lasting  memorial  of  themselves  and  an  ex- 
ample to  posterity,  proposed  from  their  own  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  unfinished  design  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  to  decorate  the  empty  panel* 
of  St.  PunFs  with  the  paintings  for  which  the  great 
architect  had  intended  them.  The  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king  and  the  dean,  hut  the  Bishop 
of  London  objected,  and  unhappily  prevailed,  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  advance  of  high  art  was  lost 
which  will  never  be  retrieved.  Upon  the  failure 
of  this  design  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  their 
works  for  the  use  of  the  historical  painters;  hut 
Barry  alone  was  so  much  oppressed  by  his  enthu- 
siasm as  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  venting  it,  and 
at  the  time  w hen  he  made  to  the  society  the  magni- 
ficent offer  of  decorating  their  house  at  his  own 
expense  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  but  sixteen 
shillings  in  the  world.*  He  had  by  this  time  pub- 
lished his  “ Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary 
Obstructions  to  the  ProgTC-s  of  the  Arts  in  Eng- 
land ;”  and  he  now,  as  he  says,  thought  himself 
hound,  in  duty  to  the  country,  to  art,  and  to  his  own 
character,  to  try  whether  his  abilities  would  en- 
able him  to  exhibit  the  proof  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ment. From  these  lofty  aspirations  resulted  the 
series  of  paintings  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Im- 
provement, in  the  gTcat  room  of  the  society  in  the 
A del  phi.  These  works  were  begun  in  1777  and 
completed  in  1783. 

To  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  both  among  the 
founders  of  the  Academy,  belongs  the  glory  of 
founding  the  school  of  landscape,  which  has  con- 
ferred such  high  honour  on  Great  Britain.  The 
name  of  Richard  Wilson  has  become  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  modem  art.  He  begnn  life  as 
a portrait-painter,  and,  although  his  performances 
in  that  class  are  forgotten,  he  must  have  distin- 
guished himself  among  his  wretched  contempora- 
ries, since  he  was  employed,  in  1748,  to  paint  some 
of  the  royal  family.  On  visiting  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  discovered  his  forte.  During  six 
years  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  landscape, 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  confirmed,  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  Niobc,  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired abroad. 

The  yvorks  of  Wilson  attain  the  highest  rank 
of  art.  “ He  had,”  says  his  best  biographer, 
M a poet's  feeling  and  a poet’s  eye : he  selected 
his  scenes  with  judgment,  and  spread  them 
out  in  all  the  fresh  luxury  of  nature.  He  had 
caught  the  hue  and  character  of  Italian  scenery, 
and  steeped  his  spirit  in  its  splendour.  His 
landscapes  are  fanned  ,with  the  pure  air,  wanned 
yvith  the  glowing  suns,  piled  with  the  ruined 

But  trust  me— no!  extraordinaiy  things— 

Some  merit  thou  must  surely  own 
by  getting  up  so  near  the  tlirone, 

And  guiuiug  whispers  from  the  lw*t  of  kings." 

• Allan  Cunningham. 
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temples,  and  sparkling  with  the  wooded  streams 
and  tranquil  lakes,  of  that  classic  region.1*  What 
Reynolds  effected  for  portrait  Wilson  did  for  land- 
scape in  the  English  school — with  equal  genius,  but 
with  far  different  fortune.  He  went  forward  in 
advance  of  the  age,  but  failed  to  draw  the  age  with 
him.  He  exhibited  his  unrivalled  productions  to 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  vain.  His  View  from 
Kew  Gardens  was  returned  by  the  king : it  was  pro- 
bably deficient  in  matter  of  fact,  for  he  delighted 
to  paint  from  his  imagination,  under  the  influence 
of  historical  and  poetical  associations,  and  of  this 
class  is  the  larger  portion  of  his  finest  works. 
“ lie  is  now,*1  says  Fuseli,  “ numbered  with  the 
classics  of  the  art,  though  little  more  than  the  fifth 
part  of  a century  bus  elapsed  since  death  delivered 
him  from  the  apathy  of  cognoscenti,  the  envy  of 
rivals,  [and  the  neglect  of  a tasteless  public ; for 
Wilson,  whose  works  will  soon  command  prices  as 
proud  as  those  of  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Elsheimer, 
resembled  the  last  most  in  his  fate,  and  lived  and 
died  nearer  to  indigence  than  case.11*  His  life 
was,  indeed,  a distressing  picture  of  genius  strug- 
gling with  neglect ; but  lie  saw  his  future  renown, 
and  once  said  to  Sir  Willinm  Beechy,  “ You  will 
live  to  sec  gTeat  prices  given  for  my  pictures, 
when  those  of  Barret  will  not  fetch  one  farthing.1* 
George  Barret,  also  one  of  the  original  academi- 
cians, who  was  a rcsj»ectable  painter,  and  nothing 
more,t  grew  rich  by  his  pencil,  while  Wilson  was 
starving.  Time  has  confirmed  the  view  of  their 
respective  merits  entertained  by  the  few  who  could 
discriminate  high  art.  Wilson  died  in  1782, 
aged  69. 

Thomas  Gainsborough  painted  both  portrait  and 
landscape,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  class 
his  works  do  him  most  honour.  His  heart  wns  in 
the  latter : in  those  rustic  scenes  which  display  a 
mixture  of  both  he  stands  without  a rival.  Gains- 
borough was  emphatically  the  pupil  of  nature. 
The  woods  of  Suffolk  were  his  early  study,  and  in 
this  school  he  became  a confirmed  painter  at  twelve 
years  old.  Tlic  marked  feature  of  his  works  is  their 
genuine  English  feeling.  The  homeliness  of  our 
scenery,  the  character  of  our  peasants,  the  effects 
of  our  atmosphere,  are  reflected  with  the  truth  and 
frankness  of  nature  on  the  canvass  of  QainslMi- 
rough  ; and  to  him  is  due  all  the  merit  of  opening 
the  rich  mine  of  materials  for  art  in  which  our  own 
country  and  climate  so  surpassingly  abound,  which 
has  been  since  forked  with  such  industry  and  suc- 

• •*—  -ol'l  rfil  nwint  Wilson**  art 
Will  hold  iUrtupin  o‘rr  my  heart. 

By  Britain  loll  in  poverty  to  pin**:. 

Hut,  hiiucit  Wilson,  never  mind,*; 

Immortal  praise*  tliou  *halt  foul. 

And  for  a dinner  have  no  cause  to  fear. 

Thou  *tart'»t  at  my  prophetic  rhymes. 

Don't  be  impatient  for  those  time's, 

Wait  till  thou  luut  been  dead  a hundred  venr." 

Piter  Pinditr. 

f " Belie vc  me,  Barret,  thou  hast  truth  and  taste ; 

Yet  sometimes  thou  art  apt  to  In*  uncJiotle  : 

Too  oft  lliy  peucil  or  thy  genius  flap*. 

Too  oft  thy  landscapes  bonfires  seem  Uib*. 

And  in  thy  rustling  clouds  siethinks  I see 
A resurrection  of  old  rags."  P,  Pindar. 

Any  further  description  of  Barret’s  style  in  some  of  his  siorks  would 
be  superfluous. 


cess,  and  which  still  remains  inexhaustible.  Like 
Reynolds,  he  is  eminently  successful  in  catching 
the  graces  of  children  ; but  the  one  painted  them 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  other  on  the  common  and 
by  the  road-side;  and  the  two  painters  nrc  as 
happy  in  the  contrast  as  in  the  resemblance.  The 
best  works  of  Gainsborough  will  maintain  an  ho- 
nourable place  by  the  side  of  those  of  any  school 
of  art.  But  he  was  extremely  unequal,  and  too 
many  of  his  pictures,  both  landscape  and  por- 
trait, bear  the  marks  of  hurry  and  inattention. 
Two  of  his  most  celebrated  productions  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster, 
and  are  known  as  The  Blue  Boy  and  The  Cot- 
tage Door.  The  former  was  painted  by  Gains- 
borough as  a lour  tie  force , to  prove  that  he  could 
conquer  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  mass  of 
blue  colour  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. In  the  latter  the  landscape  and  the  group 
which  enlivens  it  contend  for  mastery,  and  atc 
both  of  the  highest  order.  Gainsborough  was  born 
in  1727,  and  died  in  1788. 

In  estimating  the  professors  of  modem  art  there 
are  three  points  of  view  in  which  their  works  may 
be  placed : — First,  as  to  their  intrinsic  value  in 
reference  to  the  nature  they  profess  to  follow,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  whether  in  her  loftier  or 
her  humbler  moods ; secondly,  in  comparison  with 
what  has  been  attained  by  the  old  masters  ; thirdly, 
with  regard  to  the  place  they  hold  among  contem- 
porary productions.  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Gains- 
borough may  be  tried  by  the  severest  of  these  tests 
and  not  he  found  wanting.  West  fails  only  as  he 
lacked  judgment  to  measure  his  own  powers.  But 
there  are  others  among  the  contemporaries  of  Rey- 
nolds who  enjoyed  high  living  reputations,  and  not 
undeservedly.  What  Walpole  calls  44  the  herd  of 
painters  in  oil’*  of  course  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  President  with  such  effect  as  usually  attends  the 
servility  of  imitation.*  But  the  success  of  that 
great  man  had  also  taught  a better  lesson,  and 
those  who  had  the  ability  imitated  him  in  study- 
ing nature  and  thinking  for  themselves.  The  name 
of  John  Opie  will  always  be  eminent  in  British 
art,  for  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his  works, 
both  in  portrait  and  history : these  qualities  and 
truth  of  expression  and  colouring  have  stamped  a 
high  value  on  his  productions.  44  He  saw'  Nature 
in  one  point  of  view,**  says  West,  44  more  distinctly 
and  forcibly  than  nnv  painter  that  ever  lived. 
What  he  saw  he  painted  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner, nnd  he  varied  little  from  it.**  He  was,  in  fact, 
deficient  in  the  power  to  elevate  and  refine  common 
nature,  and  the  absence  of  dignity  and  poetical 
feeling  are  the  defects  of  his  works.  Opic  wns 
a native  of  Cornwall,  of  humble  origin,  and  was 

• *•  Sir  JokIiiia’s  happy  pencil  hath  produced 

A host  ol  copyista.  much  of  the  name  feature. 

By  which  the  art  hath  greatly  tiero  abused. 

I ovu  Sir  Joshua  great,  tail  Nature  greater; 

the  President,  to  Naturo  true. 

Doth  mark  her  form,  and  all  her  haunts  pursue; 

Whilst  half  the  silly  brushmen  Of  the  land 
Contented  take  the  nymph  at  second  hand — 

Imp*,  who  just  Im.ot  the  merit  of  translators, 

Horace’s  urrum  perns — imitators.'’  P.  Piai-tr. 
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brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Wolcot  in  1781.  The 
breadth  and  energy  of  his  style,  and  his  vivid  re- 
presentation of  individual  nature,  acquired  for 
him  a sudden  popularity  which  seemed  for  a mo- 
ment to  shake  the  throne  of  the  President  himself. 
But  he  speedily  experienced  the  caprice  of  public 
taste,  and  his  matured  performances  were  neglected 
in  comparison  with  the  first  bold  but  defective 
efforts  of  his  pencil.  In  George  Romney  the  Pre- 
sident encountered  a more  formidable  rival.  He 
was  a native  of  Westmoreland,  and,  coming  to 
]/)ndon  in  1762,  u moment  at  which  British  art 
was  in  high  favour,  his  merit  soon  procured  him 
patrons  and  friends,  and  his  success  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  enmity  of  Reynolds.  Romney,  how- 
ever, considered  jwrtruit  as  a pursuit  unworthy  of 
him,  and  left  a liberal  professional  income  de- 
rived from  that  source  to  prosecute  his  studies  at 
Rome.  In  1775  he  returned  to  England,  and, 
for  a time,  had  clearly  the  ascendency  over  Rey- 
nolds.* He  was  fortunate  in  his  literary  connexions : 
his  merits  were  clmunted  by  the  popular  poets 
of  the  day;f  and  at  u later  period  Flaxman,  who 
owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  urtist,  expatiated  on 
his  talents  with  enthusiasm.  He  undoubtedly  jios- 
sessed  and  displayed  a mind  of  extraordinary 
|>ower8.  The  ideas  expressed  in  his  historical  and 
|Kietical  compositions,  of  which  he  has  left  a prodi- 
gious number,  are  original  and  striking ; but  the 
power  of  conception,  however  vigorous,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  make  a great  painter,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  ability  to  embody  it  in  a work  of  art ; and 
in  this  Romney  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably 
deficient.  Few  of  his  works  were  ever  completed 
out  of  scores  which  were  begun  on  canvass ; but  he 
still  did  enough  to  secure  a lasting  and  honourable 
place  for  his  name.)  His  portraits  possess  great 
dignity,  but  he  has  none  of  the  grace  and  ease  and 
refined  taste  of  his  rival;  and  there  is  a degree  of 
coarseness  in  his  handling  which  is  especially  dis- 
pleasing. Romney  died  in  1802. 

In  die  year  1784  the  death  of  Allan  Ramsay 
opened  to  Reynolds  the  appointment  of  principal 
painter  to  the  crown.  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  the 
Scottish  poet : he  was  a painter  of  the  old  school, 
but  much  superior  to  the  time  iu  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. Hogarth  satirised  the  style  of  his  draj>eries 
bv  representing  one  of  his  royal  full-lengths  with  a 
plumb-line  hung  against  it.  1 1 is  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely feeble.  Such  as  he  was,  he  effectually 
intercepted  the  rays  of  court  patronnge  from  Rey- 
nolds during  his  lifetime. 

Before  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  consi- 
deration, several  painters  who  have  since  worthily 
supported  the  credit  of  the  British  school  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  public  applause ; but 
wc  may  leave  for  the  present  those  who  flourished 

* Lord  Thurlovr  uwd  to  say — " In  ray  timr  there  were  two  far- 
Ikww-— the  Kwy  inliU  faction  ami  the  Romney  faction.** 

t C<init»*TlntMl,  in  aoim-  vitmi  rutilrc»*c»l  to  Knmury  on  hi*  going 
abroad,  distinguish  e*  *»  •'the  great  in  art,"  Reynold*.  Cotea,  Dauu-e, 
licuii.Un  .ugh.  Mortimer,  Humphrey.  Stutiba,  Wright,  Zollauy,  and 
Wot  1 

| A of  fifty  or  *iaty  of  Komney'i  historical  and  poetical  work* 
i»  given  in  hi*  Life  t*y  Allan  Cuti  mil  glia  tn  There  t*  a large  collec- 
tion of  hi*  sketches  iu  the  FiUwiUtam  Collection  at  Cambridge. 
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in  what  may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  conclude  with  the  mention  of 
a few  of  the  curlier  artists  of  minor  reputation  who 
must  not  he  totally  omitted. 

To  Paul  Sandby  is  generally  attributed  the  merit 
of  founding  the  school  of  water-colour  painting, 
which  would  alone  confer  on  Britain  a proud  title 
to  original  excellence  in  the  annals  of  art.  It  is 
true  that  he  never  advanced  beyond  the  tinting , to 
which  the  old  style  of  water-colour  drawing  is  con- 
fined ; but  his  claim  to  this  high  distinction  is  not 
the  less  founded,  since  he  was  the  first  to  show  the 
capability  of  the  material  to  produce  finished  land- 
scapes, and  to  establish  a reputation  by  die  prac- 
tice. Independently  of  this  circumstance,  his  works 
arc  valuable.  He  was  a thorough  master  of  draw- 
ing, and  all  his  productions  bear  the  impress  of  an 
original  mind. — Joseph  Wright,  well  known  as 
Wright  of  Derby,  was  a portrait-painter,  and  ac- 
quired much  reputation  by  his  effects  of  fire  and 
candlelight. — John  Mortimer  possessed  a fertile 
genius,  a lively  imagination,  and  many  of  the  re- 
quisites to  form  a great  painter;  but  his  talents 
were  lost  in  idle  and  dissipated  habits,  and  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  life  in  1779.  His  designs  arc  nu- 
merous, and  were  once  extremely  popular.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  banditti,  smugglers,  &c.,  of 
which  his  representations  are  vigorous,  but  exag- 
gerated in  their  action  and  expression. — George 
Smith  of  Chichester,  and  William  Smith  of  Derby, 
though  feeble  artists,  are  both  worthy  of  mention,  as 
having  been  among  the  first  who  explored  and  re- 
presented the  landscape  of  their  native  country ; 
the  former  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  perpetu- 
ated on  copper  by  our  most  eminent  engravers. — 
George  Stubbs  nnd  Sawrey  Gilpin  were  animal- 
painters  ; the  former  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  was  a good 
artist,  but  failed  in  his  attempts  at  landscape**  It 
is  barely  just  to  name  in  this  place  a painter  who 
has  so  well  illustrated  British  history  ns  John 
Singleton  Copley.  This  eminent  artist  was  bom 
at  Boston,  in  America,  in  1737,  and  was  indebted  to 
himself  alone  for  a proficiency  which  extended  his 
fame  to  England  in  1760.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  lie  was  a constant  ex- 
hibitor in  London,  which  he  visited  in  1774,  on 
his  way  to  Italy.  In  the  following  year  he  settled 
permanently  in  England,  and  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  in  1783.  His  Death  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  nnd  Death  of  Major  Pierson, 
rank  with  the  best  historical  compositions  of  the 
English  school. 

The  history  of  Sculpture  during  the  present  pe- 
riod may  he  shortly  dismissed,  h is  true  flint 

• " *Ti»  said  that  nought  w much  the  temper  rnl» 

Of  Unit  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  StuMa, 

As  railing  him  a horse  painter — how  *1  range 
That  Stubbs  the  title  all  on  hi  desire  to  change  1 
Yet  doth  he  rurvs  no  th'  occasion  niter. 

Ami,  foolish,  quarrel  with  hut  hrra-i  ami  butler; 

Fur  after  laniltca]**.  grutli-nicn  ami  Ivlie*. 

Thi#  very  Mr.  Stubbs  exceeding  mad  U — 

So  quit*  hi»  hr>r*c.  on  winch  tli*  man  might  riile 
To  Fame'*  fair  temple,  huj<ny  ami  unhurt.”  &c.  &e, 

V.  I'indnr. 
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Banks,  Bacon,  and  Nollekins  had  established  their 
reputation,  and  Flaxman  had  shown  himself  in  the 
exhibition- room  before  the  year  1185;  but  most 


ltouiiiuAc.  From  u Portrait  »jy  Adrien, Carp»ntter. 

of  the  principal  works  of  those  artists  arc  of  subse- 
quent date,  and  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
in  a future  chapter.  Between  the  reign  of  the 
French  school  and  the  ascendency  of  a new  race  of 
artists  who  knew  not  Roubiliac,  the  throne  of  sculp- 
ture was  filled  by  Joseph  Wilton,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Academy ; and  it  is  some- 
thing to  record,  that  the  genial  rays  of  public 
favour  had  at  last  fallen  on  an  Englishman.  Wil- 
ton was  the  first  of  our  national  sculptors  who 
went  through  a regular  course  of  academic  educa- 
tion. His  early  studies  were  made  at  Paris,  under 
Pitralle;  and  in  1*347  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  eight  years,  copied  many  of  the  antique 
statues  in  marble,  and  gained  the  gold  medad  of 
the  Roman  Academy.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  state-conch  carver 
to  the  king ; and  the  machine  which  still  rolls  twice 
u-ycar  to  the  door  of  the  Parliament-house  is  deco- 
rated  with  his  productions. 

His  first  public  monument  was  that  of  General 
Wolfe,  at  Westminster — an  ambitious  heap  of 
marble,  showing  little  invention,  taste,  or  skill, 
and  destitute  of  the  refinement  which  redeems  the 
French  school,  from  which  it  is  an  offset.  His 
next  was  the  Statue  of  Admiral  Holmes,  also  at 
Westminster.  Here  he  is  classical , upon  the  ap- 
proved principle  of  dressing  his  hero  in  the  ancient 
costume,  as  it  was  then  understood.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  consistency  at  least  should  be  a ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  a trave.dic  of  this  kind,  but 
Wilton  makes  his  Roman  warrior  lean  on  a cannon. 
Bud  as  all  this  may  be,  there  was  no  one  at  the 
time  to  do,  or  even  to  suggest,  better ; and  his  Mo- 
nument of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mountrath, — 
a jumble  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  urns,  clouds, 
wreaths  of  glory',  and  an  effulgence  of  marble  rays 
of  light, — is  applauded  by  a contemporary  critic  as 
a work  of  “ beauties  exceeding  description.”  The 
name  of  Sir  William  Chambers  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  sculptor  in  this  performance.  With 
such  ability,  however,  as  he  possessed,  Wilton  ob- 
tained the  principal  putronage  of  the  country,  both 
public  and  private ; and  as  he  realized  a fortune 
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by  his  profession,  and  was  a man  of  liberal  mind  and 
jiolishcd  manners,  lie  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  arts.  He  prudently  retired  from  the 
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field  as  competitors  of  greater  talent  threatened  to 
supplant  him,  hut  accepted  the  office  of  Keeper  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  died  in  1803,  at 
the  age  of  cighty-onc.  Whatever  may  be  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Wilton  as  an  artist,  the  preference  he 
obtained  was  probably  a just  one : of  what  his 
contemporaries  were  capable  of  doing,  a specimen 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monument  of  Admiral  Tyrrell, 
occupying  the  third  compartment  of  the  south  aisle 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  hearing  the  date  of  1700 
and  the  name  of  W.  Read,  who  seems  to  have 
been  ambitious  of  applying  to  the  sister  art  the 
principles  of  scene-painting.  Such  an  indescribable 
enormity  was  perhaps  never  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  sculpture  belore  or  since. 

The  name  of  another  native  sculptor,  William 
Tyler,  appears  in  the  original  list  of  Royal  Acade- 
micians. He  executed  the  Monument  of  General 
Lawreucc,  at  Westminster — insipid  and  common- 
place enough,  but  with  fewer  sins  against  good 
taste  than  most  works  of  the  period. 

The  subject  of  Architecture  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.  is  one  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
treat  under  a more  extended  view  than  is  afforded 
by  the  j»eriod  of  twenty-five  years  now  under  consi- 
deration. We  shall  therefore  take  a future  opportu- 
nity to  bring  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  at  once  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  conclude  for  the  present  with  some  notice  of 
the  progress  of  Engraving. 

In  line  engraving,  our  native  artists  had  hitherto 
been  decidedly  surpassed  by  the  French ; but,  dur- 
ing the  present  period,  this  art,  as  applied  to  land- 
scape and  history,  was  brought,  in  the  hands  of 
Woollet  and  Strange,  to  a degree  of  perfection  it 
had  never  yet  reached,  and  which  has  never  siuce 
been  equalled.  The  finished  style  of  htudscape 
engraving  in  which  the  English  school  have  since 
arrived  at  a degree  of  general  excellence  which 
throws  every  other  iuto  the  shade,  was  in  fact 
originated  at  this  time  by  Francis  Vivares,  a native 
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of  Montpellier,  the  first  artist  M ho  ever  attempted 
to  render  the  landscapes  of  the  great  masters  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals.  He  passed 
his  whole  life  in  England,  and  his  works  are  nume- 
rous and  well  known.  But,  although  he  arrived  at 
great  excellence,  especially  in  his  treatment  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  he  was  speedily  surpassed  by  our 
countryman  William  Woollct,  whose  landscapes 
perhaps  reach  the  utmost  perfection  to  which  the 
art  of  engraving  can  arrive.  In  those  after  Wilson 
he  has  identified  himself  with  the  very  mind  and 
feeling  of  the  painter.  In  historical  engraving  he 
was  scarcely  less  successful.  1 1 is  Death  of  General 
Wolfe,  after  West,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
works  the  graver  ever  produced.  In  the  class  of 
history  after  the  old  masters,  Woollet  must,  however, 
yield  to  Sir  Robert  StTange,  w ho  stands  pre-eminent 
in  his  engravings  after  Titian,  Guido,  and  Correg- 
gio. In  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  his  flesh  he 
has  never  been  approached.  Strange  was  a native 
of  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  passed  many  yeara  in 
Italy  studying  the  paintings  which  he  so  ably  illus- 
trated. Ilia  works  consist  of  about  fifty  plates, 
chiefly  after  the  great  Italian  schools.  His  cele- 
brity is  universal.  He  was  a member  of  the  aca- 
demics of  Rome,  Florence,  Bolognn,  and  Paris, 
and  was  knighted  in  1787.  He  died  in  1792. 
John  Browne  and  William  Bymc  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Woollct.  The  first,  who  was  an  assist- 
ant of  that  able  artist,  engraved  several  landscapes 
after  the  old  masters  in  a very  superior  style. 
William  Byrne  is  especially  known  by  his  scries  of 
engravings  after  the  drawings  of  Thomas  llearne, 
the  antiquary.  This  is  the  first  of  that  high  class 
of  topographical  works  which  have  since  been  so 
profusely  multiplied,  and  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  English  art.  At  the  period  under  consi- 
deration, the  study  of  English  antiquities  and  the 
taste  for  illustrating  them  was  beginning  to  spread, 
hut  we  had  few  draughtsmen  by  w horn  these  subjects 
were  understood,  and  there  had  not  been  time  for 
the  art  of  engraving  them  to  reach  the  high  general 
tone  w hich  now  marks  the  most  insignificant  publi- 
cations of  this  description,  'i  he  voluminous  pub- 
lications of  Captain  Grose,  of  which  the  illustrations 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day,  may  be 
cited  as  a rather  superior  specimen  of  their  class  at 
this  time.  The  work  of  llearne  and  Byrne  is  a 
splendid  exception  among  woiks  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  last  century.  Byrne  had  studied  in 
France,  and  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Willc. 
Edward  Rooker  also  engraved  many  landsoqies 
after  Wilson  and  Paul  Sandby  ; hut  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  this  artist  lay  in  his  architectural  views. 
His  style  is  extremely  hold  and  effective,  with  a 
remarkable  breadth  of  light  and  clearness  in  the 
shadows.  Thomas  Major  engraved  in  all  classes. 
He  was  u pupil  of  Pine  and  Gravelot,  and  after- 
wards studied  in  Paris.  Many  of  his  works  are 
after  the  old  masters,  especially  those  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools ; but  he  sometimes  practised 
successfully  in  a higher  class,  and  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, after  Murillo,  is  one  of  his  best  works.  Ilis 
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style  is  extremely  firm  and  neat.  He  also  excelled 
in  die-sinking,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  seal 
lieing  stolen,  produced  a substitute  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Mitjor  was  principal  engraver  to  George  III. 
until  his  death  in  1 799.  Charles  Grignon,  a na- 
tive of  France,  settled  in  London  in  1750.  He 
engraved  many  historical  works,  and  his  best  are 
masterly  performances.  He  was  extensively  em- 
ployed on  book-plates.  The  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion which  hear  his  name  arc  very  numerous,  and 
in  most  instances  little  worthy  of  an  artist  of  his 
eminence.  We  have  already  nlludtd  to  this  class 
of  art  in  mentioning  the  designs  of  Wale,  an  im- 
mense number  of  which  were  engraved  by  Grig- 
non, or  his  journeymen.  James  Basire  must  also  be 
mentioned  as  the  engraver  of  many  large  plates ; 
and  Joseph  Strutt,  as  distinguished  for  his  illus- 
trated literary  works,  especially  on  the  subject  of 
English  antiquities,  rather  than  for  his  proficiency 
as  an  artist,  all  hough  his  works  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  neatness  of  execution. 

The  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  rendered  his  works  uo  less  favour- 
able to  the  art  of  mezzotint  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the  finest  of  his 
portraits  have  been  engraved  in  this  manner  with 
the  most  perfect  success.  Of  these  transcripts  of 
the  w*orks  of  our  great  painter,  a large  number  are 
the  productions  of  James  M'Ardell,  one  of  the 
ablest  artists  who  ever  practised  in  this  style  of  en 
graving.  His  thorough  feeling  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  his  originals  is  shared  by  John  Raphael 
Smith,  a son  of  Smith  of  Derby,  and  Vulentine 
Green,  both  artists  of  the  highest  merit  in  the  style 
they  professed.  The  latter  has  ulso  engraved  some 
of"  West’s  principal  compositions.  Thomas  and 
James  Watson  were  excellent  engravers  of  the  same 
class. 

The  name  of  Paul  Sandhy  must  be  again  men- 
tioned, as  having  carried  to  great  perfection  the 
method  of  engraving  in  aquatint,  then  lately  in- 
vented at  Paris.  For  many  years  this  art  was 
much  practised  in  popular  works,  and  especially  for 
coloured  engravings,  hut  the  introduction  of  litho- 
graphy for  these  purposes  has  now  in  a great  mea- 
sure superseded  it. 

From  the  period  now  under  notice  may  he  dated 
the  commencement  of  that  revival  of  theart  of  En- 
graving on  wood  which  has  had  so  important  an 
effect  on  the  productions  of  the  press  in  later  years. 
Wood-engraving,  while  deserving  a place  among 
what  are  distinctively  termed  the  Jine  arts,  derives 
its  principal  interest  from  its  application  to  the 
illustration  of  books ; and  its  history  is  therefore 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  typography.  In 
former  times,  indeed,  when  the  division  of  labour 
in  the  useful  arts  was  far  less  perfect  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  art  of  wood-engraving,  as  well  as  mauy 
other  processes  now  considered  foreign  to  hia  busi- 
ness, appears  to  have  been  frequently  practised  by 
the  printer  himself ; a circumstance  which  may 
account  for  the  extremely  rude  character  of  the 
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illustrative  cuts  in  many  early  printed  books. 
While  several  of  the  artists  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  who  practised  engraving  as 
well  as  painting,  executed  woodcuts  of  superior 
character  as  works  of  art,  and  not  a few  of  those 
used  merely  as  book  illustrations  display  consider- 
able merit,  it  is  evident  that  in  many  old  books  in 
which  they  occur,  they  are  used  rather  as  a kind 
of  index  to  the  text  than  with  any  pretension  to  a 
display  of  artistic  skill.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving 
was  brought  into  this  country  almost  as  early  as 
that  of  printing;  as  several  of  Caxton's  works, 
commencing  with  the  second  edition  of  the 44  Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Chessc,”  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  about  1476,  are  adorned  with 
woodcuts.  It  has  been  thought  that  these,  or 
some  of  them,  were  of  foreign  execution,  hut  Mr. 
Chattot  considers  that  their  coarseness  leaves  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  all  being  of 
home  production,  while  to  some  of  them  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  a British  origin.  This 
writer  states,  in  a subsequent  page,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  wood-engraving  was  practised 
in  England  by  native  artists  during  Holbein's  re- 
sidence in  this  country  (about  1526-54),  although 
he  very  much  questions  if  it  were  followed  by  any 
as  a distinct  profession ; it  being  probable  that  in 
many  cases  the  woodcuts  appearing  in  books 
printed  in  this  country  were  executed  by  the 
printers  themselves.*  He  further  observes,^  that 
the  woodcuts  in  the  edition  of  Foxe’s  Actes  and 
Monuments,  published  in  1576,  were  all  undoubt- 
edly designed  and  engraved  in  England.  From 
about  this  time  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  while  the  art  was  rapidly  declining  in 
other  countries,  the  woodcuts  met  with  in  English 
books  improve  in  character,  and  ornamental  title- 
pages  displaying  considerable  skill  frequently 
occur. ||  During  the  seventeenth  century  many 

• ThU  view  of  the  subject  i«  nriauily  illustrated  by  the  following 
iMuigf.  extracted  verbatim  from  tbu  Aiidce.*  to  t li<* 

Render,  pieflved  to  the  sixth  edition  of  Howei'*  **  M.-duiU  !Ii«t<m»* 
Anslwann*— The  Ancient  *u»d  Present  State  of  England;"  published 
in  I? 12. 

*’  The  Cult*  added  in  this  Edition  are  intended  more  for  u*c  titan 
shew. 

" Tlw*  VtUlty  consists  in  the«o  two  Particulars:—!.  To  make 
the  better  Impression  on  the  Memory.  2.  To  shew  more  readily 
when  the  Notable  Passages  in  our  History  were  Transacted:  which 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Name*  of  the  Persons,  an*  not  to  be 
found  out,  by  even  the  he»t  Index'*.  A*  for  Kxnraide,  In  what 
Keijn  w«»  it  that  » Itelieiliou*  Rout,  headed  by  a vile  Fellow,  made 
great  Ravage,  and  appearing  in  the  King'n  Presence  with  Insolence, 
their  lotBtain  was  stah'd  upon  the  Spot  by  the  Lord-Mayor?  Here 
without  knowing  the  Names  of  some  of  the  Parlies,  which  a W orld 
of  People  are  Ignorant  of,  the  Story  U not  to  he  found  by  the  Index, 
but  by  the  help  of  the  Cult,  which  catches  the  Eye,  u Mon  disco- 
ver'd. We  nil  have  heard  of  the  Pletv  of  one  of  our  Queens  who 
suck'd  the  Povsonuut  of  her  lludiand'*  Wound,  but  very  few  rr- 
memlier  which  of  them  it  was.  which  the  Cut  presently  shews.  The 
aame  is  to  ho  said  of  all  die  rwt,  smre  sc  have  choseu  only  aurh 
tilings  u«  air  NOTAIill.lA  iu  Ilia  History  to  lA-scnlie  in  our  Sculp- 
tures. 

••  And  if  it  lie  objected.  Tint  the  Craving  is  in  Wood,  and  not  in 
Copper,  which  would  have  been  more  Beautiful ; wo  Answer,  that 
such  would  have  Iwcu  much  more  Expensive  too.  And  we  were  will- 
ing to  save  the  Hover's  Purse ; r*pccially  since  even  the  be.t  En- 
graving would  not  better  serve  the  Purf«>*o*  alwie-said." 

t Treatise  on  Wood  Eugraviug;  with  I Hunt  rations  by  John  Jack- 
son,  p.  X33,  tec. 

x id.  p.  463. ; 

S Id.  p.  MO.; 

| Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving,  p.  518.  Gcmrd  Leigh's  " Acre- 
deuce  of  Armorie,"  published,  wc  believe,  in  1391,  contains  several 
VOL.  I. 
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woodcuts  of  extremely  rude  character  were  pub- 
lished, especially  in  the  pamphlets  printed  about 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  being  probably  exe- 
cuted by  persons  who  merely  took  to  engraving 
as  an  occasional  employment ; and  such  engravings 
as  may  be  attributed  to  professed  wood-engravers 
give  but  a poor  idea  of  their  skill.  Between  1650 
and  1700  the  art  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  on  the  continent  also ; but,  as 
Mr.  Chatto  observes,  11  although  wood- engraving 
had  fallen  into  almost  utter  neglect  by  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  continued  in  a lan- 
guishing state  for  many  years  afterward,  yet  the 
art  was  never  lost,  as  many  persons  have  sup- 
posed ; for  both  in  Englaud  and  in  France  a regu- 
lar succession  of  wood-engravers  can  be  traced 
from  1700  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Bewick.  The 
cuts  which  appear  in  books  printed  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy  during  the  same  period,  though 
of  very  inferior  execution,  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  art  continued  to  he  practised  in  those  coun- 
tries.”* Howels  ‘Medulla  Historic  Anglican  re,* 
which  was  published  in  1712,  contains  many 
woodcuts  that  attest  the  very  low  state  of  the  art 
at  that  time.  The  manner  in  which  these  are 
executed  44  sufficiently  indicates,”  according  to  the 
work  above  quoted,  “ that  the  engraver  must 
have  been  either  self-taught,  or  the  pupil  of  a 
master  who  did  not  understand  the  art.”  The 
blocks  have  evidently  been  engraved  after  the 
manner  of  copper-plate  engraving ; the  lines  by 
which  the  forms  are  given  being  cut  into  the  sur- 
fufce,  so  as  to  appear  white  iu  the  print,  instead  of 
being  left  in  relief,  and  printing  black.  It  appears 
probable  that  these  cuts  were  executed  by  Euward 
Kirkall,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  as  a copper 
engraver, t and  who  is  supjiosed  to  have  also  en- 
graved woodcuts  for  some  other  works  published 
soon  afterwards.  In  1722  appeared  Croxall’s 
edition  of  /Etop’s  Fables,  illustrated  with  a great 
number  of  cuts  of  very  superior  execution  to  those 
in  the  44  Medulla,”  but  probably  done  by  the  same 
hand.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these  were  cut 
upon  metal  after  the  manner  of  wood-engraving; 
but  this  appears  highly  improbable,  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  process  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  cutting  ou  wood.  These  cuts,  many 
of  which  are  copied  from  the  copper-plate  embel- 
lishments of  a French  edition  of  the  Fables,  are 
scarcely  inferior  to  some  of  the  earliest  cuts  of 
Bewick. 

Tlie  art  which  had  thus  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
discredit,  and  almost  into  disuse,  was  revived 
chiefly  through  the  talents  of  Thomas  Bewick,  who 
was  born  in  1753,  at  Cherry-burn,  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Newcastle.  His  father  possessed  a 
small  land-sale  colliery  in  the  vicinity  of  his  resi- 
st* of  armorial  beatings,  executed  in  a very  respectable  stvle,  prn- 
»Mi>ly  by  a foreigner  in  England.  Tin-  quaint  old  author  Vnys.  on 
folio  US.  •*  If  I should  say  here  ns  I might,  there  could  1 have  oe- 
cupird  only  for  hordurea  ftO  raeocheons,  but  tb.it  the  printer  tliinkvth 
that  they  Mould  make  the  book*  too  deere,  I ara  constrained  to  leaue 
oIT,  and  fa-.iaw*  m ly  cultrr  it  g.mc  try  it*,!  the  Sen." 

• Trrntwe  oa  Wood  Engraving,  p.  539. 

t Piet.  Ilut.  of  England,  vol.  it.  p.  76-3. 
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dence,  and  it  is  said  that  Thomas  occasionally 
worked  in  the  pit  when  a hoy.  He  received  a 
respectable  education,  and,  having  displayed  some 
talent  in  drawing,  was  apprenticed,  in  1767,  to 
Mr.  Beilby,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  an  engraver, 
who  was  employed  chiefly  in  engraving  brass  door- 
plates, clock-faces,  &c. : although  he  also  executed 
copper- plates  for  books  whenever  they  were 
ottered  to  him.  Such  a business  did  not  offer 
much  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  Bewick’s 
artistic  talents ; but  about  1768  he  was  employed 
to  cut  some  diagrams  on  wood  for  the  Treatise  on 
Mensuration  published  soon  after  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hutton,  then  a schoolmaster  at  Newcastle;  and 
from  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  especially 
to  wood-engraving.  In  1773,  the  year  after  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  Bewick  received 
a premium  of  seven  guineas  from  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  for  a wood-cut  of 
the  Huntsman  and  Old  Hound  ; which  was  sub- 
sequently printed  in  an  edition  of  Gay’s  Fables 
published  at  Newcastle  in  1779.*  About  1776 
Bewick  came  to  London,  but  he  returned  to  New- 
castle in  the  following  year,  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  former  master.  Thenceforward 
he  devoted  {himself  almost  exclusively  to  wood- 
engraving,  in  which  he  instructed  his  younger  bro- 
ther John.  The  Bewicks  engraved  the  wood-cuts 
for  editions  of  Gay’s  Fables,  1779,  and  Select 
Fables,  1784,  both  of  which  were  published  by 
Saint,  of  Newcastle.  These  cuts  indicate  their 
improvement  in  the  art,  but  are  very  inferior  to 
those  in  the  subsequent  w-orks  of  these  engravers. 
Bewick’s  celebrated  History  of  Quadrupeds,  hv 
which  his  reputation  was  established,  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1 7 90,  although  the  engravings  were 
commenced  in  1785.  As  the  founder  of  a new 
school  of  English  wood-engravers,  the  name  of 
Bewick  deserves  all  the  honour  that  has  been 
given  to  it ; but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  details 
here  given  respecting  the  history  of  wood-engraving 
in  England  before  his  time,  he  has  no  claim  to  the 
re-invention  of  the  art,  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  him ; its  practice  never  having  ceased, 
although  it  had  become  so  degenerate  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  an  art.  It  is  even  supposed 
that  Bewick  himself  was  employed,  during  his 
short  visit  to  the  metropolis,  by  a wood-engraver 
named  Hodgson  ; but  on  this  point  he  was  far  from 
being  communicative,  and  he  appeared  not  reluc- 
tant to  receive  the  credit  of  re-invention,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  in  ignorance. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
Bewick’s  improvements  in  the  next  Book;  but 
meanwhile  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  us  showing  that 
the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  was  not  sir  neglected 

• W«  an*  indebted  for  mnj  of  these  particular*  lo  the  Trent  it*  on 
Wood  Engraving  quoted  above;  in  whk-h  in  fiveu  a fac -simile  of 
the  rut  alluded  to.  It  U aim  (riven  with  a Memoir  of  Bewick,  pub- 
ledied  in  the  Penny  M*L'axine  for  tail,  pp.  S60  and  26*.  Hie  title, 
" The  ItonUrann  and  Old  Hound. ’*  i«  a.  it  appear*  in  the  Treatise, 
lait  the  cut  allude*.  »r  presume,  to  the  fable  of  “ The  llouud  and 
the  Huntsman.”  in  which  the  former  i*  dctcribed  as 
" Ywng,  pert,  and  ignorant  of  game.” 

T>m  fable  of  **  The  Old  Hound”  is  not  among  those  of  Cay. 
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before  his  time  as  many  have  supposed,  that  in 
1764  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  premiums  of  fifteen 
and  ten  guineas  respectively  to  persons  named 
Watts  and  Deacon  for  specimens  of  wood-en- 
graving ; and  also  that  two  other  persons,  William 
Coleman  and  Thomas  Hodgson,  were  rewarded  for 
engraving  on  wood  or  type-metal  (which  of  these 
substance's  is  not  stated  by  our  authority),  in  the 
same  year  that  Bewick  obtained  the  premium 
mentioned  above.  In  1776  and  1777  similar 
prizes  were  again  obtained  by  William  Coleman.* 

Music  had,  in  its  two  most  important  branches, 
made  such  rapid  advances  at  the  time  w’hcn  George 
III.  mounted  the  throne, — our  cathedral  music  had 
attained  so  high  a degree  of  excellence,  and  the  sa- 
cred musical  drama,  or  oratorio,  had  so  nearly 
reached  the  point  of  perfection, — that  any  further 
progress,  till  after  the  lapse  of  a considerable  pe- 
riod, was  not,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  cal- 
culating, to  he  expected.  But  in  the  church  some 
most  worthy  disciples  of  the  true  English  school 
were  found  to  sustain  its  credit,  and,  if  these  did 
not  actually  follow  their  predecessors  passibtu 
(pqui*y  they  at  least  upheld,  and  noblv,  the  dignity 
of  their  art,  and  added  some  very  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  rich  stock  left  by  those  who  had  gone 
before  them. 

Among  the  successors  of  the  great  masters  al- 
luded to  were  James  Kent,t  who  in  1773  pub- 
lished Twelve  Anthems,  which  possess  so  much 
melody  and  Gracefulness,  though  not  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  becoming  and  necessary  gravity,  that 
they  continue  in  daily  use  in  all  our  ecclesiastical 
choirs; — James  N ares,  Mus.  Doc.,J  who  gave  to 
the  world,  in  1778,  44  Twenty  Anthems,  in  Score, 
for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  Voices;”  in 
w hich  science,  taste,  and  a strikingly  correct  adap- 
tation of  sound  to  sense  arc  features  too  prominent 
to  escape  notice,  and  keep  these  works  constantly 
before  our  Cathedral  congregations ; and  a second 
volume  of  whose  compositions,  containing  a complete 
Service  and  six  other  anthems,  was  printed  at  his 
death  by  his  son  (the  late  Archdeacon  of  Stafford) 
William  Hayes,  Mus.  Doc.,§  author  of  several  ex- 
cellent anthems  composed  for  Magdalen  College 
Chapel,  Oxford  ; nineteen  of  which,  together  with  an 
entire  Service,  were  published  after  his  death ; — J°‘ 
nathan  Battishill,||  a composer  of  some  very  good 
anthems,  four  of  which  appear  in  Page’s  Harmon# 
Sacra , and  arc  justly  admired ; but  his  habits  for- 
bade his  making  the  most  use  of  the  genius  » 

• Donate’*  Memoir*  of  Agriculture  a ml  other  (Eeouomk*!  Art*, 
vol.  iii.  ]».  428  ; ami  Transaction*  of  the  Society  of  Am.  ke.,  «>'• 
Ml.  , 

\ Orgnuist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  altersraimot 
cheater  Cathedral.  He  died  in  177S.  . 

t Organist.  composer.  and  Master  of  the  Children  of  the 
Rusal.  He  also  | -rod need  much  good  Stent Sf  music.  It*  die® 

i Professor  of  Mustr  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
K6S  three  of  the  gold  medals  given  by  the  " Noblemen*  ' 
Club;*'  ami  was  the  author  of  the  pungent  " Remark*  <•  Mr-’ 
son’.  K*aay  on  Musical  Kxpreiuiou-"  He  died  in  17“". 

I!  Org»Ul4 .of  Christchurch,  Ncsrgatr- street.  He  compos'd 
sons;*  for  the  theatres,  which  were  onre  popular;  “I*0 
which  tin*  gold  modal  of  the  Catch  Club  was  given.  Item 
1801. 
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liberally  bestowed  on  him  by  nature ; — Thomas 
Saunders  Dupuis,  Mus.  Doc.,*  who  furnished 
many  admirable  Services  and  anthems  for  the  use 
of  the  Chapels  Roval ; two  volumes  of  which  were 
printed  after  his  death,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer, 
Esq.  ;t  who  did  not,  however,  in  every  in- 
stance exercise  the  best  judgment  in  selection ; — 
Samuel  Arnold,  Mus.  Doc.,|  who  was  also  an 
active  contributor  to  the  Royal  Chapel:  his  Ser- 
vices and  anthems  are  numerous,  and  evince  great 
fertility  of  invention  governed  by  a refined  taste ; 
though  some  few  of  them  are  thought,  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  severe  style,  too  airy  for  the  church ; — 
Benjamin  Cooke,  Mus.  Doc.,§  who  produced  some 
excellent  services  and  anthems  for  the  use  of  West- 
minster Abbey ; — and  Edmund  Ayrton,  Mus.  Doc.,|| 
composer  of  two  complete  Services  and  several 
anthems  for  the  Chapel  Royal ; all  displaying  the 
hand  of  a master,  and  of  the  most  orthodox  school. 

The  Italian  Opera  continued  to  be  frequented 
by  the  people  of  fashion,  but  was  generally  carried 
on  to  the  injury  of  those  embarked  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  contributed  but  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  taste.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
and  illustrative  of  the  degree  of  judgment  in  music 
then  possessed  by  the  upper  classes,  that,  during  the 
period  now  under  review',  a period  of  twenty-five 
years,  but  two  operas  by  composers  whose  names 
are  known  to  the  present  generation  were  brought 
out  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  and  of  these  operas  not 
more  than  three  pieces  are  now  ever  performed. 

An  event  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
English  music  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III ; — the  opera  of  Artaxeries — 
w hich  is  realiy  an  opera,  the  dialogue  being  all  in 
recitative — freely  translated  from  Metastasio’s  Ar- 
taser  se^  by  Thomas  Augustine  Arne,^  and  by  him 
set  to  music,  was  produced  in  1763.  This  admi- 
rable work,  which  has  stood  the  severest  of  all 
tests,  that  of  time,  is  now  as  much  admired  as 
when  it  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend 
it : admired,  too,  by  judges  not  only  far  superior  to 
the  majority  of  those  by  whom  it  was  first  heard, 
but  w ho  have,  unavoidably,  estimated  it  by  compa- 
rison with  all  the  great  works,  of  every  school,  that 
followed  it.  The  Love  in  a Villiuje  of  the  same 
composer,  as  well  as  his  almost  numberless  other 
compositions,  prove  that  Arlaxeries  was  not  a 
concentrated  and  solitary  effort  of  strength,  but 
only  the  first  great  trial  of  power.  The  English 
opera,  however,  did  not  depend  for  support  on 

• Or*TUii»t  an«l  composer  to  fieorge  III.,  and  considered  the  ljest 
organist  of  his  itar.  especially  as  an  estfmpmt  performer.  Hr  died 
in  175#. 

t Nephew  ami  son-in-law  of  George,  fourth  Dukr  of  Marlborough. 

T Organist  and  composer  to  (iourge  III.,  and  organist  of  West- 
minster AMm'v.  He  was  » u»o*i  voluminous  composer,  and  to  hi* 
ready  aud  elegant  tarn  »r  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  best  English 
opera#.  Hu  died  in  1 wi2. 

| Organist  and  Master  of  the  Chorister*  of  Westminster  Abbey.  HU 
numerous  glees  and  canons  an*  masterpiece#  of  tbeir  kind;  and  ho 
wa*  one  of  the  moat  profound  theorist#  of  hi#  day.  He  died  in  1793. 

H Gentleman  and  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  to  Grorgo 
HI.  A grand  anthem  composed  by  him  for  a full  orchestra  was  per- 
formed at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  Thanksgiving  da v for  the  peace 
of  I7R3,  and  siilwripiently  published  in  tturc.  He  dieu  in  1808. 

If  Afterward# created  Doctor  in  Musk.,' 


Arne  alone:  Thomas  Linley,*  a charming  com- 
poser in  various  styles ; Dibdin,  who  will  be  no- 
ticed hereafter ; Jackson  (of  Exeter), t one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  truly  English  school ; 
aud  Arnold  und  Shield,  both  of  whom,  however, 
as  connected  with  the  theatre,  belong  more  to  the 
next  than  the  present  period : — these  all  contri- 
buted most  ably  and  successfully  to  maintain  the 
character  of  bur  dramatic  music,  which  in  tender- 
ness and  beautiful  simplicity  was  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  nation,  though  it  may  have  been  ex- 
celled in  other  qualities.  Nevertheless,  opera  was 
by  no  means  a prominent  feature  in  our  theatrical 
amusements  till  a much  later  period  than  that  we 
have  here  reached ; it  hardly  held  a second  place; 
therefore  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  attained 
indicates  more  clearly  the  merit  of  its  composers, 
who  succeeded  so  well  with  comparatively  so  little 
encouragement. 

In  1761  a convivial  society  was  formed  by  a 
party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  under  the  title 
of  “ The  Catch  Club,”  which  much  influenced  and 
improved  the  English  taste  in  music,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  if  it  did  not  almost  originate,  that 
species  of  vocal  composition,  the  Glee,  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  country.^  The  members 
met  at  dinner,  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern, 
once  a- week,  and,  after  their  repast,  performed 
catches  and  glees,  assisted  by  invited  or  engaged 
singers  by  profession.  In  1763  the  club  was  ex- 
tended in  number,  and  divided  into  subscribing 
und  professional  members,  the  former  bearing  all 
the  expenses,  the  latter  contributing  their  talents. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  determined  to  give  annu- 
ally gold  prize-medals,  of  ten  guineas  value  each, 
for  the  best  glees,  canons,  and  catches.  Hence 
arose  that  active,  energetic,  and  laudable  spirit  of 
competition  which  proved  the  source  of  the  most 
original,  beautiful,  and  ingenious  vocal  composi- 
tions that  the  art  has  at  any  time  or  in  any  place 
produced.  Among  those  who,  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  were  most  successful  in 
this  truly  harmonious  rivalry,  and  secured  them- 
selves niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  must  be 
named  Samuel  Webbe,§  Benjamin  Cooke,  Mus. 
Doc.,||  Stafford  Smith, if  the  Earl  of  Moraington, 
William  Ilayes,  Mus.  Doc.,**  and  John  Danby.ft 
But  an  institution  still  more  influential,  in  its 
effect  on  music  generally,  rose  up  in  the  year  1776, 
under  the  name  of  M The  Concert  of  Ancient 

* Linley  the  ehler,  father  of  the  beautiful  nu<l  accomplished  Mr*. 
Sheridan.  nnd  composer  of  one  of  the  finest  madrigal#  that  exist. 

+ HU  elegies  for  three  and  four  voice* , and  hie  many  duet#  and 
song*,  abound  in  originality  of  thought  and  beautiful  melody.  HU 
literary  productions  will  presently  be  noticed. 

I Tike  knotitukx*  of  thU  useful,  celebrated,  and  now  long-f«U- 
1 dished  club,  were  the  Karls  of  Eglinton  and  Sandwich,  Hugo  Mry- 
nell,  E#q.,  Lieutenant-! ieneral  Rich,  Major-General  Barrington,  the 
lion.  John  Ward,  the  Karl  of  March,  and  Richard  Phelpa,  Esq.  These 
were  immediately  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  the  Marquemes 
of  Granby  und  Lorn,  the  Karl#  of  Hochford,  Orford,  and  Aslibum- 
liam,  the  Viscount#  Weymouth,  Ilolingbroke,  4c.  4c. 

i A teacher  of  musk;  a learned  and  very  accomplished  man 
From  the  year  1706  to  1784  inclusive  he  gained  twcutj-lwo  of  th 
Catch  Club  medal#. 

| See  Note  in  preceding  column. 

*t  Gentleman  of  the  Clutpcl  to  George  Hi.  and  IV. 

••  See  Note,  n.  034. 
ft  Organist  of  a Catholic  chapel. 
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Music;**  the  object  of  which  was,  the  preservation 
and  performance  of  “ such  solid  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters  as  an  intemperate  rage 
for  novelty  had  too  soon  laid  aside  as  superannu- 
ated.**  it  was  originally  suggested  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  “supported  with  spirit  and  dignity 
by  the  concurrent  zeal  and  activity  of  other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank,  who  united  with 
his  lordship  in  the  undertaking,  till  1785,  when  it 
was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  majesties, 
whose  constant  attendance  gave  it  an  elevation  and 
splendour  which  perhaps  no  establishment  of  this 
k ind  ever  enjoyed  before.’*  * These  concerts,  for 
which  the  best  jK'rfurmcrs,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, native  and  foreign,  were  engaged  upon 
very  liberal  terms,  succeeded  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  founders,  and  not  only 
rescued  from  dusty  shelves  and  the  ravages  of 
worms  the  line,  noble  compositions  of  the  older 
masters — of  the  English  and  other  madrigulists, 
of  Purcell,  Handel,  Leo,  Graun,  Pcrgolesi,  &c., 
but  drew  attention  to,  and  revived  a taste  for,  these 
productions  throughout  all  England. 

Out  of  this  institution  sprang  the  far-famed 
“ Commemoration  of  Handel,**  which  originated 
in  a conversation  among  the  directors  of  the  Ancient 
Concert,  who  communicated  their  design  to  George 
III.,  under  whose  sanction,  and  aided  by  pro- 
fessors of  the  first  runk,  they  carried  their  project 
into  effect.t  The  performances,  five  in  number, 
took  place  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1784, 
in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  handsomely 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  eminent  architect,  for 
the  occasion.  The  royal  family,  nearly  all  the 
nobility,  the  bishops,  deans,  foreign  ministers,  &c., 
attended.  The  music  was  Handel's  exclusively; 
the  band  consisted  of  513  performers,  conducted 
byJoah  Bates,  Esq.,  an  amateur,  but  highly  skilled 
in  music.  The  profits  accruing,  which  amounted 
to  upwards  of  7000/.,  were  allotted  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  and  the  Westminster  Hospital 
— 0000 /.  to  the  former,  and  1000/.  to  the  latter.} 

The  fame  of  this  commemoration  reached  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Catherine  of  Russia 
noticed  it  through  her  ambassador.  A medal  was 
struck  on  the  occasion  ; in  gold  for  the  royal  family, 
for  certain  crowned  heads,  and  the  directors;  in 
silver  for  the  performers,  each  of  whom  received 
one,  as  well  as  a copy  of  the  Account  of  the  Per- 
formances, written  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  published, 
with  many  plates,  in  a handsome  quarto,  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  effect  of  this 
commemoration  was  the  diffusion  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  a taste  for  sacred  music  of  the  highest 

. • Burney'*  Ili-tory  of  Muue.  iv.  683. 

+ The  name#  of  llum*  uudrr  wliow  active  nnd  able  niannprniriit 
tbU  < f Irl.rutcd  rxtnnienionUion  took  plare  cUaervr  to  be  recorded  in 
the  history  of  tlu*  |>ro|rreas  of  the  fine  art*  in  Ureal  llriluin.  Tin* 
director#  were  the  Karl*  of  Ktrtrr.  Sandwich,  nnd  1’ abridge,  .Sir 
Wat  kin  William*  Wjnnr,  nod  Sir  Richard  Juhtx  Tin-  n»»i>tnut- 
dircctnr*  went  Hr*.  Cooke,  Arnold,  and  Ayrton;  Simpson, 

IhiftiU  (afterward*  l)r.,  organist  and  com  voter  to  the  Kite;),  June* 
(orgaiii»t  of  St.  Pant's  Cathedral >,  Aytwnrd  (Professor  at  Gresham 
College),  and  Parsons  ( afterward*  Sir  William,  master  of  his  Ms- 
Je*t\‘*  ImimI  «r  rau*ician»). 

t Throe  ix-rformancr*  were  annually  repeated  till  1791.  and  nt 
each  y early  nvurrrnce  the  band  was  a n#  air  u ted,  till  at  lust  it  ex 
needed  one  thousand  in  uuml>cr. 
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class,  which  was  soon  evinced  by  the  music-meet- 
ings that  almost  immediately  took  place  in  many  of 
the  large  towns,  and  by  the  formation  of  choral 
societies  in  nearly  every  place  of  importance  in 
England. 

Nearly  all  the  composers  who  at  all  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  first  fivc-and-twcnty 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  now  been 
mentioned.  We  may  add  two  dilettanti*  the  Earl  of 
Kelly  and  the  ltcv.  W.  Felton,  both  of  whom  wrote 
for  a full  orchestra— the  one  producing  overtures, 
the  other  concertos  in  the  manner  of  Handel.  l)r. 
Burney  speaks  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the 
overtures;  and  of  the  concertos,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  score,  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  they 
exhibit  much  musical  knowledge,  a flow  of  melody 
always  agreeable  and  sometimes  new',  and  an  ele- 
gant taste.  The  Earl  of  Mornington  has  been 
alluded  to  as  a glee-writer;  to  his  skill  in  this 
branch  his  published  works  bear  indisputable  tes- 
timony. Ilis  compositions  for  the  church  are 
! little,  if  at  all,  known : we  have  seen  two  of  them, 
and,  grounding  our  opinion  on  these,  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  his  talent  wits  as  gnat 
for  sacred  as  for  secular  music. 

The  writers  on  music  during  this  period,  though 
not  numerous, .rank  high  in  the  literary  world; 
and  two  of  them  are  almost  as  well  known  in  every 
region  where  letters  and  science  arc  cultivated  as 
in  their  native  country.  “ The  General  History 
of  the  Science  nnd  Practice  of  Music,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins’’ appeared,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  in 
1776.  The  first  of  the  four  quarto  volumes  of  “ A 
General  History  of  Music,  by  Charles  Burney, 
Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,”  was  published  at  the  same 
time,  the  last  thirteen  years  after.  “ Between  the 
two  rival  histories,’’  says  a biographer  of  Haw- 
kins, in  The  Harmonium*  “ the  public  decision 
was  loud  and  immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney- 
Time  has  modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the 
merits  of  each  work  to  their  fair  and  proper  level, 
adjudging  to  Burney  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative ; and  to  Hawkins  the 
credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  research, 
more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to  the  an- 
tiquary and  to  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Hawkins’s  work  was  unfairly  attacked  by  a critic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  decrying 
it.  while  Burney's  was  eulogised  by  many  friends 
connected  with  the  press,  and  assailed  by  none.  T he 
style  of  Hawkins  certainly  is  stiff  and  inelegant; 
that  of  Burney  easy  and  graceful.  The  one  is 
grave,  nnd  sometimes  severe ; the  other  lively  and 
tolerant.  Hawkins  ended  just  at  the  period  when 
some  thought  that  musical  history  begins  to  be  in- 
teresting ; Burney  continued  bis  account — but  in 
a very  brief,  and  indeed  hurried,  manner — to  the 
moment  when  his  last  page  was  written.  Bout 
works  are  now  found  in  every  good  library,  and 
much  information  and  entertainment  may  be  de- 
rived from  each  ; but  general,  unprofessional  read- 
ers more  often  take  up  Ilawkisis  than  Burney  * 
and  all  will  be  bound  in  candour  to  admit  that  the 
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labours  of  the  latter  were  much  abridged  by  hav- 
ing the  rival  history  on  his  table  while  writing  his 
three  last  volumes. 

In  1113  appeared  a second  edition  of  A Disser- 
tation on  Poetry  and  Music,  by  John  Brown,  U.D. 
(better  known  by  his  “ Estimate  ”),  in  which  the 
author  strives  to  show  that  music,  dance,  and 
poetry  were  united  iu  the  savage  state  of  man, 
have  been  separated  by  civilization,  and  ought  to 
be  re-united.  He  very  successfully  proves  that 
the  modern  opera  is  the  legitimate  and  immediate 
offspring  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  differing  from  it 
only  in  proportion  as  music  has  advanced  front  a 
simple  to  a complex  art.  His  critical  observations 
on  modern  music  are  entitled  to  more  attention  than 
professors  have  bestowed  on  them : they  arc 
marked  by  the  purest  taste  and  the  most  discri- 
minating good  sense. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Burney  published  his 
Journals  of  two  Musical  Tours,  the  one  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  other  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
uud  Holland,  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
additional  materials  fur  his  Histury  of  Music. 
They  furnish  much  interesting  information  on  the 
subject,  conveyed  in  n very  lively,  agreeable  man- 
ner; and  the  few  remarks  they  offer  that  arc 
unconnected  with  the  primary,  and  indeed  sole, 
object  of  the  writer,  prove  him  to  have  been  an 
unprejudiced,  discerning  traveller.  Dr.  Burney’s 
“ Account  of  the  Musical  Performances  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ”*  was  published  just  in  time  to 
bring  it  under  view  in  this  place.  It  may  be  con- 

• In  one  volume  4to..  with  many  pinto*  uftcr  «ir«ijrn»  bv  Cipriani 
SiuitWe,  and  Ihlwanl  liurur),  (Dguvnl  by  Uaitulom  und  other*. 
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sidered  as  nn  almost  necessary  Supplement  to  his 
History  of  Music. 

Dr.  Beattie's  “ Essays  on  Poetry  and  Music,” 
in  so  far  ns  they  concern  the  latter,  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  u philosopher  and  critic  on  a subject  with 
which  he  was  practically  but  little  acquainted. 
Hence  he  expected  more  from  the  art,  as  un  art, 
than  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed  allow  it  to 
perform.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  this,  his 
notions  of  the  true  object  of  music,  of  the  mode  iu 
which  it  should  be  united  to  poetry,  and  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  agree  with  those  of  most 
enlightened  persons  who  have  seriously  pursued  the 
same  inquiry. 

In  the  “ Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  by 
William  Jackson”  (of  Exeter),  are  three  on  musical 
subjects,  which  show  that' he  was  no  less  skilful  in 
criticism  than  in  composition  ; that  he  understood 
the  rationale  of  the  art,  could  write  on  it  and  ex- 
plain its  principles,  as  welt  as  practise  it  and  exhi- 
bit its  eflects. 

The  “ Essays  Historical  and  Critical  on  English 
Church  Music,”  published  in  1182,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Mason,  the  well-known  poet,  arc  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who  understood  music  well,  was  a 
composer,  and  on  whom,  as  Precentor  of  York  Ca- 
thedral, the  duty  devolved  to  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  to  state  objections,  and  to  suggest  ameliora- 
tions. His  task  is  admirably  executed  in  four  fa- 
miliarly written,  argumentative,  convincing  essays, 
which,  in  agreeable  language,  point  out  clearly  nn 
easy  road  to  improvement,  both  in  the  composition 
and  performance  of  our  cathedral  music. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY  OF  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 


HE  manners  of  a 
nation,  the  daily  and 
yearly  routine  of 
the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens, are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  his- 
tory. The  conduct 
of  the  government 
is  the  attempt  of  cer- 
tain functionaries  to 
serve  the  country ; it 
is  the  history  of  an 
important  class,  but 
only  of  a class.  The 
discoveries  in  science,  the  achievements  in  art  and 
literature,  are  the  elevation  to  which  some  great 
minds  have  raised  themselves  above  the  rest.  But 
the  story  of  the  habitual  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments which  by  their  continual  recurrence  serve 
to  till  up  the  time  of  the  private  persons  composing 
the  community  is  the  picture  of  the  nation  in  all 
its  individuality.  The  constitutional  history  of  a 
country  is  an  outline  sketch — its  great  deeds  in  arts 
and  arms  are  occasional  gigantic  exertions  in  which 
it  transcends  itself — the  familiar  history  of  the 
daily  life  of  its  citizens  is  the  colouring  nnd  light 
and  shade  of  the  picture,  and  indispensable  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  actual  appearance  and  character 
of  the  community  which  lived  within  the  edifice  of 
the  constitution  and  achieved  these  exploits. 

The  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the 
task  of  historic  delineation  increases  in  delicacy 
and  difficulty  ns  we  approach  our  own  times, 
and  yet  it  is  strictly  true.  How  this  should  be 
so  is  easily  seen  in  treating  of  the  constitution,  the 
course  of  state  policy,  and  the  domestic  revolutions 
of  a nation.  Bold  outlines  of  these  great  topics 
have  from  time  to  time  been  sketched  by  master 
hands  which,  though  not  implicitly  to  be  relied 
upon,  serve  ns  clues  to  guide  us  through  the  many 
details  of  chronicles,  archives,  and  state-papers. 
But  when  we  approach  the  history  of  our  own  times 
we  are  deprived  of  these  guides  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  excess  of  details  accumulates  to  an  extent 
that  threatens  to  crush  us  beneath  the  heap  of  our 
own  wealth.  In  the  department  of  manners  there 
comes  to  be  added  to  the  impossibility  of  viewing 
and  distinctly  apprehending  all  that  offers,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  seizing  the  most  important 
and  charucteristic  traits,  the  uncertainty  arising  out 
of  the  tine  gradations  of  difference  by  which  the 
manners  of  any  two  contiguous  periods  fade  into 


each  other.  The  change  is  so  incessant  that  it  is 
unsafe  almost  to  assume  that  the  manners  of  one 
year  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  its  successor, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  minute  that  there  is  a 
hazard  of  fatiguing,  and,  what  is  more  dangerous, 
confusing  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  microsco- 
pical differences. 

To  estimate  aright  the  peculiarities  of  British 
manners  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  George  III.  and  the  termination  of 
the  American  war,  it  will  he  necessary  to  present 
in  considerable  detail  the  most  graphic  illustrations 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  contempo- 
raries of  the  daily  life  of  individuals  of  various 
ranks  in  society,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces.  The  arrangement  adopted,  with  a view 
to  prevent  confusion  among  these  selections,  will  he 
best  explained  and  justified  by  reminding  the  reader 
of  the  relations  which  then  existed  between  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  most 
prominent  circumstances  which  contributed  to  the 
division  of  the  community  into  distinct  classes,  and 
influenced  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  nation. 

England  and  Scotland  were  immediately  subject 
to  the  same  legislature  and  the  same  executive 
government.  But  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law, 
and  the  judicial  and  church  organization  of 
the  two  countries  were  to  a marked  degree  dif- 
ferent. The  character  impressed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish nation  by  the  legal  forms  which  the  habitude 
of  centuries  had  made  second  nature  to  its  citizens 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  Scotch.  The 
tone  communicated  to  the  national  mind  in  Eng- 
land by  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  dominant  church  was  widely  different  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  revolution 
produced  in  social  relations  by  the  increase  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise  and 
wealth  was  much  further  advanced  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  Turning  to  Ireland,  we  find  it  during 
this  period  ostensibly  under  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  a local  court,  cabinet,  and  parliament,  su- 
bordinate it  is  true  to  the  central  government  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to 
impress  a distinct  national  character  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  The  church  and  Uw 

courts  of  Ireland  with  their  systems  of  ecclesiastical 

and  civil  law,  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  in  Eng* 
land,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  people  they  existed 
only  in  name.  For  the  citizens  of  Cork,  Dublin 
Londonderry,  and.a  few  rural  districts,  they  were 
realities ; but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  Irclan 
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the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  without  the  pale 
both  of  the  law  and  the  church  recognized  by  the 
Btatc.  Trade  and  commerce  were  even  less  ad- 
vanced in  Ireland  than  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  ideutitv  of  race  (if  such  it  was)  be- 
tween the  native  Irish  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  had  not  been  productive  of  an 
identity  of  character.  To  this  the  widely  different 
soils  and  scenery  of  the  countries  they  inhabited 
must  have  contributed  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
but  far  more  the  continued  influence  of  the  great 
chiefs  in  the  latter  with  their  destruction  or  con- 
version into  mere  English  noblemen  in  the  former, 
and  the  different  progress  of  the  church  reformation 
in  the  two  countries.  Community  of  administra- 
tive and  legislative  government  was  rapidly  making 
England  and  Scotland  one  country  ; the  raising  of 
the  Highland  regiments  had  reconciled  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  to  the  British  standard;  but  Ireland 
had  still  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a separate  nation, 
and  her  military  adventurers  were  more  tempted  to 
engage  in  a continental  than  in  the  British  service. 
The  islands  in  the  British  channel  had  each  its  own 
constitution  and  laws,  and  their  language  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Britain.  It  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,*  till  June,  1765,  that  the  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  different 
provinces  of  the  British  islands  were  still  far  from 
being  fused  into  a homogeneous  nation  either  as 
regarded  language,  religion,  laws,  or  government. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  the  existence  of 
sharply  contrasted  differences  of  national  character 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  to  an  extent  which 
the  present  almost  uniform  similarity  would  cer- 
tainly lead  no  one  to  expect  to  find  at  an  epoch  so 
little  remote.  Something  analogous  to  this  un- 
knit, immatured  state  of  the  comparatively  matured 
constitution  which  has  since  developed  itself  out  of 
that  chaos  exerted  its  influence  in  the  minor  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  districts  which  have  just 
been  traced.  Besides  the  metropolis,  which,  as 
the  great  centre  of  commercial  activity,  the  seat  of 
government  and  legislation,  and  of  the  supreme 
legal  tribunals,  draw  ing  towards  it  all  the  most 
active  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  keeping  up  a con- 
stant pulsation  of  anxious  and  busy  crowds  jour- 
neying towards  it  or  returning  from  it,  was  the 
main  agent  in  stamping  a common  national  charac- 
ter on  all  the  heterogeneous  provincial  characters, 
there  were  scattered  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  other  subordinate  centres  of  the 
higher  civilization.  I n Ireland,  Dublin  as  the  seat 
of  the  vice-regal  government,  of  parliament,  and  the 
courts  of  law,  had  a powerful  influence  in  giving  the 
tone  to  the  aristocratic  society  of  that  country.  In 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  as  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  church,  exercised  adbiilar  influence. 
In  all  the  three  kingdoms  the  universities,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  influence  over  the  educated  classes 
as  the  seats  of  scientific  education,  contributed 
powerfully  to  give  a local  tone  to  manners  in  the 
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country  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  We 
occasionally  catch  glimpses  of  a similar  influence 
exercised  by  the  episcopal  courts  in  the  great  sees 
of  England  and  Ireland.  The  influence  of  noble 
families  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions,  from  the 
changed  structure  of  society,  was  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  the  influence  now  exercised  by  wealthy 
outports  and  gigantic  seats  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  only  beginning  to  be  felt. 

These  are  the  leading  causes  which  contributed 
to  keep  alive  a picturesque  diversity  of  local  man- 
ners in  the  empire.  The  predominant  source  of 
the  diversity  which  arises  out  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was,  as  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  country,  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  accumulated  property.  The  thoughts 
and  passions  of  men  can  only  be  fairly  developed 
in  a society  in  which  a sufficient  number  possess 
property  enough  to  raise  them  above  the  depress- 
ing necessity  of  seeking,  by  precarious  daily  toil, 
the  means  of  each  succeeding  day’s  subsistence, 
and  by  holding  out  to  the  less  fortunate  the  pro- 
spect of  such  a condition,  to  excite  in  them  the 
wish  and  effort  to  attain  it  likewise.  The  grand 
distinctions  of  society  are,  into  those  who  from 
youth  upwards  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
possession  of  wealth  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
conceive  the  feelings  of  the  poor ; those  who,  though 
not  nursed  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  see  or  think 
they  see  it  within  the  reach  of  their  enterprise  or 
industry ; and  those  who  live  on  in  hopeless  poverty, 
aspiring  to  nothing  beyond  provision  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  There  are  no  classes  in  nature ; 
what  we  call  by  that  name  arc  mere  arbitrary 
distinctions  made  by  the  mind  to  facilitate  com- 
prehension. The  different  classes  of  society  fade 
into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  and  in- 
dividuals characterised  by  materially  discrepant 
features  must  be  included  in  each  of  them.  In 
the  highest  class  of  society  are  included  the  old 
aristocracy,  titled  and  untitled,  and  the  new 
families  with  which  its  ranks  arc  incessantly  re- 
cruited from  the  learned  professions,  the  army, 
and  the  acquirers  of  great  wealth — the  possessors 
of  rank  and  fortune  and  those  who  have  only  the 
good  luck  to  be  related  to  them.  The  middle 
class  contains  a still  more  numerous  and  incon- 
gruous assortment  of  varieties.  And  the  lower 
classes  include  all  those  who  depend  for  support 
upon  mere  mechanical  labour,  from  the  intelli- 
gent artisan  to  him  whose  revolting  labour  hardens 
and  brutalizes  the  man ; the  utterly  uneducated 
class  that  hovers  between  the  followers  of  honest 
industry  and  those  who  live  by  violence  and  ra- 
pine ; and  all  who,  from  want  of  energy,  intelli- 
gence, or  high  moral  principle,  have,  from  the 
more  fortunate  classes,  drifted  down  among  the 
Parias  of  society.  The  manners  of  a nation,  nr 
the  tone  of  society  which  prevails  in  it,  depend 
mainly  upon  the  proportions  those  different  classes 
bear  to  each  other.  It  depends  upon  the  proj>or- 
tion  which  the  sharers  in  the  national  wealth  bear 
to  the  destitute,  whether  steady,  humane,  orderly 
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habits,  tastes,  and  sentiments  shall  predominate,  or 
fierce  coarse  manners,  and  a national  temper  oscil- 
lating between  the  intoxication  of  passion  and 
npathy.  The  existence  of  an  aristocratic  class, 
whether  legally  privileged  or  not,  seems  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  existence  of  that  dignity  and  re- 
finement of  manners  which  is  caught  from  the  ha- 
bit of  mingling  in  a society  mainly  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  from  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  literature,  and  from  early  initi- 
ation into  the  practical  art  of  government.  On  the 
other  hand  the  existence  of  a middle  class,  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  numerous  enough  to  teach  its  mem- 
bers to  pride  themselves  in  a sturdy  consciousness 
of  their  own  importance,  even  when  their  devotion 
to  mere  money-making  pursuits  embues  them  with 
the  egotism  of  minds  immersed  within  the  circle  of  a 
narrow  experience,  seems  requisite  as  a counter- 
poise to  prevent  the  dignified  elegance  of  aristo- 
cratic manners  from  degenerating  into  empty  stmt 
and  effeminacy.  What  hns  been  already  stated  in 
previous  chapters  regarding  the  stored-up  capital 
of  Britain,  its  acquired  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
its  progress  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  the 
distribution  of  property  and  information  among  the 
different  classes  of  society,  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  to  estimate  that  balance  of  numbers  and  in- 
fluence among  them  which  stamped  their  peculiar 
character  on  the  manners  of  the  period  now  under 
review. 

These  considerations  seem  to  prescribe  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  natural  and  advantageous  dis- 
tribution of  the  facts  comprehended  under  a history 
of  manners.  First,  a statement  of  the  most  pro- 
minent peculiarities  of  the  manners  of  the  metro- 
polis, commencing  with  those  of  the  highest  class, 
proceeding  to  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  winding  up  with  a brief  indication  of  the  re- 
action of  the  mnnners  and  habits  of  those  classes 
upon  each  other ; second,  a statement  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  manners  of  provincial  England ; 
third,  of  those  of  Scotland ; and  fourth,  of  those 
of  Ireland;  the  topics  falling  under  each  of  the 
three  hitter  heads  being  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  belonging  to  the  subject  of  metropolitan 
manners.  A brief  recapitulation,  indicating  the 
broad  massive  features  of  national  manners,  com- 
posed by  these  details,  and  the  amount  and  charac- 
ter of  their  difference  from  those  of  the  age  which 
preceded  them,  will  close  the  review. 

The  last  trace  of  the  feudal  nohlcmnn  seems  to 
have  disappeared  in  England  before  George  III. 
ascended  the  throne.  The  metropolis  had  become 
the  head-quarters  of  the  nobility : their  power  and 
influence  depended  upon  their  footing  nt  court,  not 
upon  their  authority  over  their  tenantry.  Their 
permanent  establishments  were  in  London,  or  nt 
such  a distance  as  the  excellence  of  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  rendered  of  easy  and 
agreeable  access ; their  country  mansions  were 
places  of  occasional  retirement  for  the  purpose  of 
recreation,  or  paying  such  attentions  to  their  neigh- 
bours as  might  be  necessary  to  keep  up  their 
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electioneering  influence;  their  household  arrange- 
ments had  in  consequence  been  organised  on  quite 
a different  footing  from  what  had  prevailed  among 
the  old  nobility  of  England,  a change  to  which 
the  growing  centralization  of  power  in  the  general 
government,  the  increased  force  and  improved 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  increased  strength 
and  organization  of  the  police  had  likewise  con- 
tributed. Trains  of  armed  dependants  were  no 
longer  necessary  to  afford  security,  and  could  not 
confer  political  power.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
had  by  these  changes  been  placed  more  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  und  the  custom  of  placing  young 
gentlemen  of  good  families  on  the  domestic  esta- 
blishment of  a nobleman,  with  a view  to  tlieir  edu- 
cation, had  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  inmates  of  an  aristocratical  family,  titled  or 
untitled,  holding  household  appointments  not  of  a 
menial  character  had  become  few  in  number. 
The  chaplain  kept  his  ground  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  period : his  office,  at  least 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  was  not  al- 
ways a sinecure.  In  a notice  of  the  death  ami 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1768,  it  is  stated  that  hia  chaplain 
read  prayers  in  the  family  thrice  a-day.  From  a 
passage  in  one  of  Horace  Walpole’s  letters  to  l»ni 
Hertford  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
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land  had  two  chaplains  on  his  establishment.  I*J 
some  instances,  as  for  example  in  that  of  the  Karl 
of  Bath,  the  office  of  librarian  appears  to  hare 
; been  filled  by  n clergyman.  A private  secretary 
| of  good  connexions  and  university  education  seems 
, to  have  been  thought  a necessary  part  of  the  estn* 
blishment  at  least  of  those  who  aspired  to  take  a 
part  in  the  government  or  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try. Tl;e  steward  was  only  an  occasional  visit** 
in  town,  his  duties  detaining  him  for  the  most  par 
in  the  country ; but  in  the  establishment  of  |l0* 
hlcmen  and  gentlemen  of  large  estates  he  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  in  rank  the  cquab  aIU 
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only  from  wealth  the  superior,  of  those  whom 
we  have  just  enumerated.  In  1765,  however, 
we  find  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  parliament.  Along  with  these  we  find  traces 
of  an  unofficial  class  of  genteel  dependants  whose 
character  and  avocations  arc  traced  with  a dash 
of  satire  by  Goldsmith  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
“ I was  admitted,”  the  vicar’s  son  is  made  to  say, 
“.’to  his  table  upon  the  footing  of  half  friend, 
half  underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him 
at  auctions,  to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he  sat  for 
his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand  in  his  chariot 
when  not  filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tatter- 
ing  a kip.  os  the  phrase  was,  when  we  had  a mind 
for  a frolic.  Beside  this  I had  twenty  other  little 
employments  in  the  family.  I was  to  do  many 
small  things  without  bidding;  to  carry  the  cork- 
screw, to  stand  godfather  to  all  the  butler’s  chil- 
dren, to  sing  when  I was  bid,  to  be  never  out  of 
humour,  always  to  be  humble,  and,  if  I could,  to 
be  very  happy.”  This  is  overcharged,  no  doubt; 
and  in  gTavc  families  graver  employments  would 
be  found  for  this  class  of  retainers,  but  their  ex- 
istence is  beyond  a doubt. 

The  menial  portion  of  the  household  had,  how- 
ever, come  to  be  the  preponderating  ingredient. 
The  associates  of  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
drawn  into  closer  contact  in  the  metropolis  than 
when  they  were  scattered  over  the  country,  were 
those  of  their  owm  rank : servants  were  only  re- 
quired for  the  discharge  of  menial  duties.  The 
difference  between  a nobleman’s  and  a private  gen- 
tleman’s domestic  establishment  consisted  more  in 
the  number,  than  in  the  offices,  of  the  servants. 
We  accidentally  learn  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
had  a “ groom  of  the  chambers,”  and  the  Earl 
(afterwards  Duke)  of  Northumberland  a “ master 
of  the  horse.”  The  housekeeper,  the  butler,  the 
master’s  confidential  valet  and  the  lady’s  maid, 
the  footman,  the  coachman,  postillions  and  grooms, 
and  the  porter  were  the  domestics  retained  for 
show ; those  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal  cook,  were  of  a 
lower  caste.  From  a circumstance  mentioned  in 
the  proceedings  in  the  action  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Carmarthen  for  a divorce  from  his  lady,  it  appears 
that  the  confidential  valet  was  occasionally  employed 
in  extending  leases,  and  other  instances  warrant  the 
inference  that  this  post  was  no  uncommon  introduc- 
tion to  the  office  of  a sub-stewardship.  Several  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  produce  an  impression  that 
in  this  department  of  a gentleman’s  establishment 
the  old  practice  survived  of  underpaying  the  retain- 
ers and  allowing  them  to  compensate  themselves  by 
extortions  exercised  under  the  countenance  of  their 
master’s  name.  The  abolition  of  the  custom  of 
vails  was  effected  by  means  of  a tedious  struggle 
w’hich  lasted  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  It  happened  that  about  the  same 
time  the  offence  of  extorting  money  by  threats  con- 
veyed in  incendiary  letters  was  carried  to  an 
alarming  height.  Of  the  letters  which  have  been 
preserved,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  chro- 
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nicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1760  and  1761, 
a good  many  were  addressed  to  gentlemen  who 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  giving  vails.  One  of  these,  addressed 
to  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  incidentally  mentions 
the  amount  of  wages  given  to  upper  servants : — 
“ When  that  you  go  to  dine  you  go  hout  hand 
ncare  leaves  won  farthen,  nor  wont  let  your  ser- 
vants tak  one  farthen ; for  if  you  don’t  leave  of 
you  sarten  shall  have  a dose  of  leden  pills,  and  tha 
hare  vere  hard  to  digest;  for  if  servants  has  but 
nine  pownds  tha  cannot  ceep  a wife  and  fumilc, 
for  you  must  build  wark  howses  and  cep  them, 
&c.”  There  were  other  gratuities  to  servants,  high 
and  low,  as  appears  from  an  incident  that  occurred 
during  the  Due  de  Pcquigny’s  visit  to  Woburn  in 
1764,  mentioned  in  one  of  Horace  Walpole’s  let- 
ters to  Ijord  Hertford  : — ■“  After  this  he  had  a 
pique  with  the  duchess,  with  whom  he  had  been 
playing  at  whisk.  A shilling  and  sixpence  were 
left  on  the  table  which  nobody  claimed.  lie  was 
asked  if  it  was  his,  and  said  No.  Then  they  said, 
let  us  put  it  to  the  cards : there  was  already  a 
guinea.  The  duchess,  in  an  air  of  grandeur,  said, 
as  there  was  gold  for  the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
the  sweeper  of  the  room  might  have  the  silver, 
and  brushed  it  off  the  table.”  The  still  more 
unwise  and  discreditable  practice  of  allowing  do- 
mestics to  levy  a per  ccntage  on  the  money  paid 
to  tradesmen  was  not  so  easily  abolished,  some 
traces  of  it  having  survived  till  our  own  day. 
John  Wcskett  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1765 
for  a robbery  w hich  he  had  committed  the  previous 
year  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  whose  por- 
ter he  was  at  the  time.  “ Weskett  had  been  told,” 
it  is  said  in  the  published  account  of  the  trial,  “ by 
his  lordship's  steward,  that  money  had  been  re- 
ceived to  pay  bills.  When  the  steward  was  asked 
in  court  how  he  came  to  give  him  this  intelligence, 
he  answered,  that  it  was  to  apprise  him  of  trades- 
men receiving  their  money,  that  he  might  get  from 
them  what  noblemen’s  porters  have  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom  under  the  name  of  perquisites ; and  that 
he  likewise  told  Weskett  that  lie  would  take  care 
the  tradesmen  should  come  to  the  house  to  be  paid 
to  ensure  the  levying  of  the  tax.”  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  many  of  these  servants  only  to  remain 
in  the  house  of  their  employer  during  the  day  and 
to  board  and  sleep  elsewhere.  This  absence  of 
domestic  observation  and  control,  combined  with 
the  encouragement  of  a mendicant  and  rapacious 
spirit,  and  a swaggering  propensity  encouraged  by 
the  reflection  that  their  masters  were  only  in  part 
their  paymasters,  produced  the  consequences  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  facts  disclosed 
on  the  trial  of  Weskett  showed  that  the  means  of 
indulging  their  luxurious  tastes  contracted  while 
in  place  were  often  procured  when  out  of  place  by 
robbery.  Their  habitual  conduct,  so  long  as  they 
were  privileged  frequenters  of  the  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  and  their  deportment  in  the  riots  at  Rane- 
lagh,  occasioned  by  the  attempt  to  abolish  vails, 
are  proofs  of  their  habitual  insolence  even  to  their 
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employers.  Garrick’s  “ High  Life  Below  Stairs” 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  a caricature  of  the 
servants  of  people  of  fashion  during  the  early  part 
of  this  reign. 

From  the  private  letters  of  Walpole,  Gibbon, 
and  others,  that  have  been  published,  we  glean 
some  indications  of  the  hours  kept  by  the  fashion- 
able world.  From  a playful  description  given  by 
the  first  mentioned  of  a retarded  dinner  at  North- 
umberland House,  in  April  1765,  it  appears  that 
five  o’clock  was  the  dinner  hour  of  extreme 
fashion  at  that  time,  and  three  the  customary  hour 
even  with  people  of  rank.  He  mentions  that  the 
coaches  of  the  company  came  for  them  at  seven, 
which  indicates  the  hour  at  which  people  rose  from 
a late  dinner.  At  eleven  he  says  he  declined 
going  into  the  drawing-room  on  the  plea  that  he 
wus  engaged  to  supper : this  ascertains  the  usual 
hour  at  which  that  meal,  then  a regular  and  Bocial 
one,  was  taken.  The  common  breakfast  hour  was 
nine,  ten,  or  eleven.  Walpole’s  enumeration  of 
one  day’s  engagements  shows  into  how  nearly 
equal  portions  the  dinner  hour  divided  the  day  • — 
u I had  been  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  levee ; 
then  at  the  Princess  Amelia’s  drawing-room;  from 
thence  to  a crowded  House  of  Commons  [which 
commenced  sitting  then  at  two  r.w.]  ; to  dinner  at 
vour  brother’s;  to  the  opera ; to  Madame  Seil- 
lern’s ; to  Arthur’s  [the  fashionable  club] ; and 
to  supper  at  Mrs.  George  Pitt’s.”  Combining  the 
hints  contained  in  this  list  with  those  we  find  in 
the  description  of  the  dinner  at  Northumberland 
House,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  seven  o’clock 
was  the  hour  at  which  the  opera  commenced,  and 
that  it  was  customary  to  go  to  evening  parties  be- 
tween its  termination  and  the  hour  of  supper. 

The  example  set  by  the  court  had  a tendency  to 
render  the  entertainments  of  the  aristocracy  less 
formal  ami  less  expensive  than  in  the  preceding 
reign.  Walpole  notices  the  familiar  and  easy  de- 
portment of  George  III.  at  his  first  levee,  as  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  stiffness  and  coldness  of 
his  predecessor  ; and  the  same  writer  retails  much 
of  the  gossip  occasioned  by  the  plain  and  econo- 
mical habits  of  the  new  sovereign.  Still  there 
wus  much  stutc  and  display  on  particular  occa- 
sions— in  celebrating  marriages,  christenings,  and 
birthdays — and  not  less  pomp  was  displayed  in 
the  gloomy  ceremonies  of  funerals.  In  1763  the 
queen  surprised  her  husband  on  his  birthday  with 
a splendid  illumination  and  u a cold  supper  of  up- 
wards of  a hundred  dishes  with  an  illuminated 
dessert.”  The  Duke  of  Richmond  celebrated  the 
same  occasion  by  “ a grand  masquerade-ball  with 
music,  the  vocal  parts  being  performed  by  many  of 
the  nobility  in  masquerade.  The  dessert  was  re- 
markably elegant,  as  were  the  fireworks  played 
off  in  the  garden  and  from  barges  on  the  river.” 
Next  year  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Northum- 
berland expressed  his  loyalty  in  the  same  manner. 
“ A grand  illumination,  designed  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Northumberland  os  a compliment  to 
lbs  majesty’s  birthday,  was  exhibited  in  the  even- 


ing. The  garden  was  decorated  with  ten  thou- 
sand lamps,  and  four  hundred  were  fixed  to  the 
balustrades  descending  by  the  steps,  which  had  a 
most  beautiful  effect.  Two  bands  of  music  were 
provided — one  in  the  great  gallery,  which  was  illu- 
minated w ith  an  extraordinary  degree  of  splen- 
dour, the  other  in  the  garden ; each  answered 
the  other  alternately.  The  company  consisted  of 
fifteen  huudred  persons  of  the  first  distinction.” 
This  style  of  entertainment  was  also  affected  by 
people  of  less  w’ealth.  Walpole,  in  a letter  to  Ge- 
neral Conway  (May  21,  1763),  has  an  accouut  of 
one  given  by  Miss  Chudleigh,  better  known  as  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  hut  at  that  time  a maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales : — “ Oh, 
that  you  could  have  been  at  her  ball  t’other  night ! 
History  could  never  describe  it  and  keep  its  counte- 
nance. The  queen’s  real  birthday,  you  know,  is 
not  kept ; this  maid  of  honour  kept  it — nay,  while 
the  court  is  in  mourning,  expected  people  to  be  out 
of  mourning : the  queen’s  family  really  was  so, 
Lady  Northumberland  having  desired  leave  for 
them.  A scaffold  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park  (Miss 
Chudleigh  resided  at  Knightsbridge)  for  fireworks. 
To  show  the  illuminations  without  to  more  advan- 
tage, the  company  were  received  in  an  apartment 
totally  dark,  where  they  remained  for  two  hours. 

The  fireworks  were  fine,  and  succeeded 

well.  On  each  side  of  the  court  were  two  large 
scafTolds  for  the  virgin’s  (Miss  C.’s)  tradespeople. 
When  the  fireworks  ceased  a large  scene  was 
lighted  in  the  court,  representing  their  majesties, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  six  obelisks,  painted 
with  emblems  and  illuminated ; mottoes  beneath 

in  Latin  and  English The  lady  of  the 

house  made  many  apologies  for  the  poorness  of  the 
performance,  which  she  said  was  only  oil-paper, 
painted  by  one  of  her  servants ; hut  it  was  really 
fine  and  pretty.  Behind  the  house  was  a cenotaph 
for  the#  Princess  Elizabeth,  a kind  of  illuminated 
cradle : the  motto,'  ‘ All  the  honours  the  dead  can 
receive.*  This  burying  ground  was  a strange  co- 
dicil to  a festival:  and,  what  was  more  strange, 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  this  sarcophagus 
burst  out  into  crackers  and  guns.  The  Margrave 
of  Anspach  began  the  ball  with  the  virgin.  The 
supper  was  most  sumptuous.”  Such  showy  dis- 
plays were  not  reserved  for  occasions  of  public 
festivity — honours  paid  to  crowned  heads  alone. 
The  same  indefatigable  chronicler  of  these  trifies, 
w hich  illustrate  the  tastes  of  an  age,  mentions  n 
similar  gala  at  Northumberland  House,  in  honour 
of  the  Marquess  of  Tavistock  and  his  bride ; and 
another  at  the  same  place  to  receive  a brother  of 
the  queen  : — “ Not  only  the  whole  house  hut  the 
garden  was  illuminated,  and  was  quite  a fairy 
scene.  Arches  and  pyramids  of  lights  alternately 
surrounded  the  enclosure  ; a diamond  necklace  of 
lamps  edged  the  rails  and  descent,  with  a spiral 
obelisk  of  candles  on  each  hand ; and  dispersed 
over  the  lawn  were  little  bands  of  kettle-drums, 
clarionets,  fifes,  &c.,  and  the  lovely  queen  came 
without  a card.  The  birthday  was  far  from  being 
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such  a show  ; empty  and  unfine  as  possible."  I The  names  by  which  the  entertainments  in  pri- 
The  name  given  to  such  a feast  of  lanterns  seems  vnte  houses  were  designated  convey  no  idea  of 
to  have  been  festi no.  ) their  distinguishing  characteristics.  There  is  Home* 
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tiling,  however,  in  these  names  that  indicates  the 
habitual  tone  of  feeling  among  the  class  that  fre- 
quented them : drums,  routs,  and  hurricanes  ex- 
press a robustious  vivacity  in  the  people  who 
could  invent  and  use  them,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  tone  which  prevailed  at  that  time  among 
their  French  neighbours.  They  bespeak  either  a 
kind  of  fierceness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  bc- 
nenth  which  that  evanescent  enjoyment  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  crushed,  or  a desperate  effort  to 
stimulate  by  strong  applications  a jaded  appetite  : 
most  probably  the  true  inference  is,  that  both 
states  of  mind  contributed  to  give  vogue  to  the 
entertainments  so  strangely  denominated ; — the 
voung  and  inexperienced  precipitated  into  them  by 
passion  ; the  dulled  and  worn-out  minds  of  those 
long  familiar  to  such  scenes  making  desperate 
efforts  to  revive  feelings  which  no  more  arose 
spontaneously  within  them. 

The  most  common  amusements  prepared  for  the 
company  at  these  entertainments  were  music, 
dancing,  and  cards.  Masques  are  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  feslino  given  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  celebration  of  the  king’s  birthday  in  1763, 
and  a masquerade  at  the  Duchess  of  Bolton’s  in 
1781  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole.  Fre- 
quent notices  occur  of  concerts  in  the  private  par- 
ties of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  especially  during 
Passion-week.  A few  touches  from  the  delicately 
malicious  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  will  convey  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  the  tone  and  appearance 
of  one  of  these  assemblies  than  the  most  laboured 


description,  and  supply  at  the  same  time  incidental 
still-life  pictures  of  furniture  and  bijouterie. 
Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1764,  he  says — 
M We  had  last  night  a magnificent  ball  at  Lady 
Cardigan’s ; three  sumptuous  suppers  in  three 
rooms.  The  house,  you  know,  is  crammed  with 
fine  things — pictures,  china,  japan,  vases,  and 
every  specieB  of  curiosity.  These  arc  mucli  in- 
creased even  since  1 was  in  favour  there,  particu- 
larly by  Lord  Montague’s  importations.*’  What 
follows  is  a ball  on  a less  magnificent  scale;  and 
the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  the  writer’s  real  dis- 
inclination to  give  a ball  himself  affords  us  a peep 
behind  the  scenes — a glimpse  of  the  domestic  dis- 
comfort which  purchased  the  fairy  elegance  of  a 
few  hours : — 14  We  had  last  Monday  the  prettiest 
ball  that  ever  was  seen  at  Mrs.  Ann  Pitt’s,  in  the 
compass  of  a silver  penny.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  four  persons,  of"  which  number  fifty-five 
supped.  The  supper-room  was  dispersed  with 
tables  and  benches,  back  to  back,  in  the  manner 
of  an  alc-buttsf’  Tfae  idea  «mnds  ill,  but  the 
fairies  had  so  improved  upon  it,  had  so  be-gar- 
lander/y  so  sweetmeat er/,  and  so  desserted  it, 
that  it  looked  like  a vision.  I told  her  she  could 
only  have  fed  and  stowed  so  much  company  by  a 
miracle,  and  that  when  we  were  gone  she  would 
take  up  twelve  basketsful  of  people.  The  Duchess 
of  Bedford  asked  me  before  Madame  dc  Guerchy 
if  I would  not  give  them  a ball  at  Strawberry  ? 
Not  for  the  universe ! What ! turn  a ball,  and 
dust,  and  dirt,  and  a million  of  candles  into  my 
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charming  new  gallery ! I said  I could  not  flatter 
myself  that  people  would  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  going  eleven  miles  for  a half — (though  I 
believe  they  would  go  fifty).  4 Well,  then,*  said 
she,  ‘ it  shall  be  a dinner } — 1 With  all  my  heart, 
I have  no  objection ; but  no  ball  shall  set  its  foot 
within  my  doors.*  **  A ball  at  the  Duchess  of 
Queensbcrry’s,  in  17G4,  by  the  same  hand,  though 
chiefly  interesting  as  u sketch  of  what  is  called  a 
character,  is  ut  the  same  time  illustrative  of  gene- 
ral manners  : “ Last  Thursday  the  Duchess  of 
Qucensberry  gave  a ball,  opened  it  herself  with  a 
minuet,  and  danced  two  country-dances ; as  she 
had  enjoined  every  body  to  be  with  her  by  six,  to 
sup  at  twelve,  and  go  away  directly.  . . The  only 
extraordinary  thing  the  duchess  did  was  to  do 
nothing  extraordinary ; for  I do  not  call  it  very 
mad  that,  some  pique  happening  between  her  and 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  latter  had  this  distich 
sent  to  her : — 

Come  with  a whistle,  and  conn*  with  a call ; 

Come  with  a good-will,  or  come  not  at  all.' 

I do  not  know  whether  what  I am  going  to  tell  you 
do  not  border  a little  upon  Moorfields.  The  gal- 
lery where  they  danced  was  very  cold.  Lord  Lorn, 
George  Selwyn,  and  I retired  into  a little  room, 
and  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire.  The  duchess 
looked  in,  said  nothing,  and  sent  a smith  to  take 
the  hinges  of  the  door  off.  We  understood  the 
hint,  and  left  the  room,  and  so  did  the  smith  the 
door.  This  was  pretty  legible.** 

Corroborative  of  the  suspicion  expressed  above 


A Ball.  From  the  Frontispiece  to 


lioys  and  girls.  The  banker  a la  mode  has  been 

demolished.  He  and  his  associate,  Sir , 

went  early  t’other  night  to  Brookes’s  before 
Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  who  keep  a bank 
there,  were  come.  But  they  soon  arrived,  attacked 
their  rivals,  broke  their  bank,  and  won  about 
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that  the  grotesque  names  of  fashionable  assemblies 
at  this  period  are  indicative  of  a superabundance  of 
passionate  energy,  and  a poverty  of  intellectual 
resources,  -is  the  excess  to  which  the  pursuit  of 
gaming  was  carried.  Loo  was  the  prevailing 
game  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  : Wal- 
pole laughs  at  the  mania  for  it  in  his  usual  strain, 
lie  mentions  one  noble  lady  at  whose  house  there 
had  been  deep  play  during  the  evening  preceding 
the  night  on  which  she  was  brought  to  bed,  and 
proposes  that  the  child  should  be  called  Pam-c-la. 
He  himself,  however,  did  not  escape  the  infection : 
he  was  a favourite  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  a 
constant  member  of  her  table  for  limited  loo  at 
all  parties  where  she  was  present,  of  her  brother’s 
(the  Culloden  Duke  of  Cumberland’s)  table  for 
unlimited  loo  when  she  was  not  Though  a mo- 
derate gamester,  he  mentions  having  won  at  one 
sitting  n sufficient  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of 
one  year’s  additions  and  alterations  at  Straw  berry 
Hill.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  at  present 
under  review  Faro , or  Pharaoh , for  a short  time 
gained  the  nsccndcncy.  On  the  Gth  of  May,  1781, 
Walpole  writes  from  Strawberry  Hill — 44  1 came 
hither  to-day  to  get  from  Pharaoh,  for  which  mine 
is  a rage.  I doted  oh  it  above  thirty  years  ago  ;• 
but  it  is  not  decent  to  sit  up  all  night  now  with 

• Allusion  U here  made  to  hi*  Parisian  experience.  Writing  to 
Lord  Hertford,  while  that  nobleman  was  amlwi**iwlor  at  Pari*,  he 
*»}’■ — " There  was  a time  when  I su  a match  for  Madame  de  Mire- 
poix at  Pharaoh  to  auy  hour  of  the  night,  and  1 believe  did  play 
with  her  five  ni^ht*  a week  till  three  aud'four  in  the  morning  ; — liut 
till  eleven  o clock  to  morrow  moiniug— oh  1 that  i*  a liulo  too  much 
even  at  loo  V* 
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4000/.  ‘ There,’  said  Fox,  ‘ so  should  all 

usurpers  l>c  served.’  He  did  still  better,  for  he 
sent  for  his  tradesmen  and  paid  as  far  as  the 
money  would  go.”  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
he  writes — “ Sly  prophecy  on  the  short  reign  of 
faro  is  verified  already.  The  bankers  find  that  all 
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the  calculated  advantages  of  the  game  do  not  ba- 
lance pinchbeck  parolis  and  debts  of  honourable 
women.  The  bankers,  I think,  might  have  had  a 
more  generous  reason — the  very  bad  air  of  holding 
a bank ; but  this  country  is  as  hardened  against 
la  jiclite  morale  as  against  the  greater.”  Faro , 
however,  was  not  extinct:  on  the  12th  of  June 
he  writes — “ Princess  Amelia  was  at  Marlborough 
House  last  night,  and  played  at  Jaro  till  twelve.** 
Gibbon,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Holroyd  (afterwards 
Lord  Sheffield),  giving  an  account  of  the  rejection 
of  a proposal  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Test 
Act  by  the  House  of  Commons,  furnishes  evidence 
that  the  gambling  spirit  which  prevailed  among 
the  higher  ranks  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  this 
period  animated  them  throughout : — “ By  the  by, 
Charles  Fox**  (who,  along  with  others  not  re- 
markable for  perfect  correctness  of  conduct,  had 
voted  against  the  motion)  “ prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  exercise  of  hazard ; his  devotion  costing  him 
only  about  500/.  per  hour;  in  all,  11,000/. 
Gaby  lost  5000/.  This  is  from  the  best  authority. 
1 hear,  too,  but  will  not  warrant  it,  that  W.  H.,  by 
way  of  paying  his  court  to  T.  C.,  has  lost  this 
winter  12,000/.**  It  has  been  Fox’s  fate  to  be 
quoted  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  infatuation,  but  as  its  principal 
historian.  Mr.  Croker  says,  in  a note  to  his  edition 
of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson — “ Lord  Lauderdale 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Fox  (a  great  authority  on 
this  as  well  as  on  more  important  subjects)  told 
him  that  the  deepest  pluy  he  had  ever  known  was 
between  the  year  1772  and  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war.  Lord  louder  dale  instanced  5000/. 
being  staked  on  a single  card  at  faro.” 

This  subject  conducts  us  by  a natural  transition 
from  the  private  entertainments  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  their  public  amusements.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes— the  gaieties  in  which  they 
contrived  to  exclude  all  not  belonging  to  their  own 
class  from  participation  ; and  those  to  which  other 
classes  obtained  admission,  and  where  they  were 
physically  mingled  for  the  time  in  the  ranks  of 
the  ^aristocracy,  though  cold  politeness  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  debarred  any  familiarity. 

The  fashionable  clubs  were  one  of  the  devices 
by  which  the  gay  world  sought  to  erect  a barrier 
against  the  pressure  of  pawenus.  In  the  time  of 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  coffee-houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  James’s  seem  to  have  been  haunts 
in  which  the  courtly  were  tolerably  secured  against 
encroachment.  The  men  of  good  fumily*  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  sword  and  the  learned  professions, 
literary  men,  and  the  more  distinguished  actors, 
their  prescriptive  appendages,  discriminated  as  they 
then  were  by  the  marked  difference  of  dress,  kept 
even  the  wealthy  citizens  at  bay.  Not  long  after 
this,  how  ever,  the  club  at  White’s  Chocolate- house, 
now  Arthur’s,  appears  to  have  been  established 
somewhat  on  the  same  footing  that  the  fashionable 
clubs  of  the  present  day  continue  to  exist  upon. 
The  wines,  &c.,  seem  to  have  been  the  property  of 
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the  club,  each  member  paying  to  the  general  fund 
for  w hat  he  himself  consumed.  A passage  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  throws  some  light  upon 
the  manners  of  this  club ; the  date  is  a few'  years 
antecedent  to  the  opening  of  our  present  period, 
but  not  sufficiently  remote  to  deprive  the  anecdote 
altogether  of  value  as  an  illustration ; besides,  several 
of  the  actors  survived  for  many  years  the  accession 
of  George  III.: — “ As  I wanted  to  make  interest 
with  the  great,  I took  a lodging  in  St.  James’s- 
street,  exactly  opposite  to  White’s  Chocolate- house. 
. . • The  next  day,  as  I was  sprinkling  some 
flower-pots  which  stood  on  very  broad  lends  un- 
der the  dining-room  window.  Colonel  Duncombe, 
the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsca 
stood  filling  out  wine  and  drinking  to  me ; so  I 
took  up  the  pen  and  ink  full  in  their  view,  and,  as 
I was  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them  except 
the  colonel,  I sent  over  these  lines : — 

Yoar  ro»y  wine 
Looki  bright  ami  fine. 

Dut  vet  it  duel  not  cheer  me  : 

‘'t  he  ivium*  I i(ueui 
Is  surely  this. 

The  bottle  is  not  near  me. 

You  show  that  tight 
To  give  dclii'ht. 

If  I may  truly  judge  ye  : 

Hut  would  v*  move 
My  wit  or  love, 

{ I beg.  Sir,  I may  pledge  ye. 

Lord  Winchelsea  bade  the  colonel  send  me  all  the 
wine  in  the  house : 4 Ah ! (said  the  colonel)  that 
might  injure  her  health,  but  1 will  send  her  one 
bottle  of  Burgundy  to  cheer  her  spirits.’  Accord- 
ingly the  waiter  brought  it ; the  noblemen  all 
gathered  to  the  window ; so  he  filled  me  out  a 
glass,  which,  making  them  a low  reverence,  I 
drank  and  retired.”  The  growing  decorum  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  put  an  end  to  this  publicity 
of  gallantry ; but  there  is  ample  evidence  in  va- 
rious private  letters  which  have  been  published, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  wit  in  the  most  success- 
ful jeux  (Vesprit  preserved  in  the  44  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit”  (Debrett,  1786),  that  the  tone 
of  conversation  which  this  incident  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  the  gentlemen  who  figure  in  it  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  w hole  of  the  period  we  have 
now  iu  hand.  What  has  been  said  above  on  the 
subject  of  gaming  shows  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried  in  these  resorts.  Early  in  the  present 
reign  Horace  Walpole  and  some  of  his  associates 
were  at  the  trouble  to  emblazon  satirical  coats  of 
arms  for  the  two  clubs  at  White’s,  in  which  the 
dice-box  makes  a prominent  figure,  and  to  circu- 
late an  engraving  of  them.  The  principal  clubs 
of  this  period  were  Arthur’s,  White’s,  Brookes’*, 
Boodle’s,  and  Almack’s.  A few  of  them  con- 
tracted a political  tinge,  but  the  greater  number 
continued  mere  resorts  for  the  leisure  of  such  as 
were  received  into  the  company  of  the  upper 
classes. 

A similar  exclusive  character  was  conferred 
upon  subscription-balls.  The  most  celebrated 
locale  of  these  amusements  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  reign  was  in  Soho,  and  at  that  time 
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the  establishment  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
Cornel y.  In  1765  were  opened  for  the  first 
time  the  rival  rooms  of  Almack,  the  name  of 
which  has  since  become  a synonyme  for  the  ex- 
clusive assemblies  of  the  fashionable  world.  Ho- 
race Walpole  writes  on  the  14th  of  February 
in  that  year : — “ The  new  assembly-room  at 
A1  mack's  was  opened  the  night  before  last,  and, 
they  sav,  is  very  magnificent,  but  it  was  empty : 
half  the  town  is  ill  with  colds,  and  many  were 
afraid  to  go,  as  the  house  is  scarcely  built  yet. 
Almack  advertised  that  it  was  built  with  hot 
bricks  and  boiling  water:  think  what  a rage  there 
must  l>e  for  public  places  if  this  notice,  instead  of 
terrifying,  could  'draw  anybody  thither.  They 
tell  me  the  ceilings  were  dropping  with  wet ; — but 
can  you  believe  me  when  I assure  you  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  there — nay,  had  had  a levee 
in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the  opera  before  the 
assembly ! There  is  a vast  flight  of  steps,  and  he 
was  forced  to  rest  two  or  three  times.  If  he  dies 
of  it — and  how  should  he  not  ? — it  will  sound  very 
silly  when  Hercules  or  Theseus  asks  him  what  he 
died  of,  to  reply,  * i caught  my  death  on  a dump 
staircase  at  a new  club-room.’  ” An  attempt 
seemsto  have  been  made  at  the  first  opening  of  the 
Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  to  keep  it  an  exclusive 
Raoclagh.  Gibbon  writes  to  Mr.  Holroyd  from 
Boodle's  Club  in  February,  1772 — M The  Pan- 
theon, whence  the  gentlemen  proprietors  exclude 
all  beauty  unless  unspotted  and  immaculate  (tauto- 
logical this,  by  the  by).  The  gentlemen  proprietors* 
on  the  other  hand,  are  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
leopard  beauties.  Advertising  challenges  have 
passed  between  the  two  factions,  and  a bloody 
battle  is  expected  on  Wednesday  night.  Apropos , 
the  Pantheon,  in  point  of  ennui  and  magnificence, 
is  the  wonder  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the 
British  empire.”  Walpole's  account  of  “a  sub- 
scription-hall for  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick at  Carlisle  House,  Soho,  made  chiefly  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Grafton,”  lets  us  know* 
how  these  affairs  were  managed  in  his  day  : — 
11  The  hall  last  night  was  most  magnificent : one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  subscribed  at  five  guineas 
each,  and  each  had  three  tickets.  All  the  beauties 
in  town  were  there — that  is  of  rank — for  there  was 
no  bad  company.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
there  too,  and  the  hereditary  prince  so  pleased, 
and  in  such  spirits,  that  he  staid  till  five  in 
the  morning.”  Gibbon  mentions  a subscription 
masquerade  at  the  Pantheon  which  cost  the  sub- 
scribers 5000/.,  and  of  which  the  historian  of  the 
14  Decline  and  Fall”  writes  in  rather  languid  spi- 
rits the  morning  after  the  show.  He  calls  it 
44  above  par”  in  point  of  magnificence,  and  44  be- 
low par”  in  point  of  humour. 

The  places  of  resort  and  amusement  at  which 
the  aristocracy  were  elbowed  by  those  whom  they 
contrived  to  exclude  from  their  select  assemblies 
were,  the  Opera,  the  Theatres,  the  Academy’s  exhi- 
bition, Ranelagh,  Vauxhall ; and,  notwithstanding 

• IVrlinpt  » misprint  for  the  gentlemen  nfm-prnprielon. 
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the  attempt  to  preserve  it  for  their  own  exclusive 
enjoyment,  the  Pantheon.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  lectures — such  ns  those  of  Sheridan  on 
orator)’ — became  a fashionable  amusement.  The 
lectures  of  Sheridan  are  those  of  which  we  have 
the  most  specific  accounts ; but  Borne  passages  in 
the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson  recorded  by  Bos- 
well seem  to  imply  that  even  then  the  practice  of 
popular  lecturing  had  been  carried  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Of  the  Opera,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  ought  not  to  have  been  classed 
with  the  places  of  entertainment  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  upper  classes.  The  high  prices, 
the  foreign  character  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  entrepreneur  being  supported 
by  a large  guarantee-fund,  in  the  form  of  a sub- 
scription, kept  its  frequenters  tolerably  segregated 
from  the  vulgar : there  was,  however,  chiefly 
among  the  cathedral  foundations  an  accomplished 
musical  public  in  England,  not  belonging  to  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  them  the  Opera  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  render  it  in  some  sort  a neu- 
tral ground  for  the  high  and  middle  clnsses  to 
meet  upon.  The  furor  for  the  Opera  and  its 
singers  scarcely  amounted  to  the  same  pitch  of  ex- 
travagance as  when  a lady  is  recorded  to  have 
exclaimed, 44  One  God,  one  Farinelli !”  the  enthu- 
siasm, however,  still  ran  pretty  high.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears  in  one  of  the  periodical 
papers  for  March,  1765: — 44  Signor  Maiizoli,  the 
Italian  singer  nt  the  Haymarket,  got  no  less,  after 
paying  all  charges  of  every  kind,  by  his  l)enefit 
last  week  than  1000  guineas.  This,  added  to  a 
sum  of  1500  which  he  has  already  saved,  and  the 
remaining  profits  of  the  season,  is  surely  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  British  generosity.  One  particu- 
lar lady  complimented  the  singer  with  a 200/.  bill 
for  a single  ticket  on  that  occasion.”  A new 
opera  by  Bach,  produced  in  1 765,  was  so  ’crowded 
that  there  were  ladies  standing  behind  the  scenes 
during  the  whole  performance.  A visit  of  the 
royal  family  to  the  Opera  in  January,  1764, 
attracted  44  a crowd  not  to  he  described  ; the 
Duchess  of  I^ccds,  Lady  Denbigh,  Lady  Scarbo- 
rough, and  others,  gat  on  chairs  between  the 
scenes  : the  doors  of  the  front  boxes  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  passages  were  all  filled  to  the  hack 
of  the  stairs  ; nay,  women  of  fashion  stood  on  the 
very  stairs  till  eight  at  night.”  The  audience  was 
occasionally  boisterous ; we  learn  from  a letter  of 
Horace  Walpole,  that  on  one  occasion  44  the 
dancers  were  not  only  hissed,  os  trulv  they  deserved 
to  he,  but  the  gallery,  d la  Drury  Lone,  cried  out 
4 Off!  off!  ' ” A scene  which  occurred  in  the  pit 
of  the  Opera,  at  the  time  that  the  public  mind  was 
excited  on  account  of  the  dismission  of  military 
officers  for  voting  against  government  on  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  conveys 
the  idea  of  a considerable  degree  of  grossierrtc 
among  the  upper  ranks : — 44  Last  Saturday  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Lord  Allen  came  drunk  to  the 
Opera:  the  former  went  up  to  Rigby  in  the  pit, 
and  told  him  in  direct  words  that  Lord  Sandwich 
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was  a pickpocket.  Then  Lord  Allen,  with  looks 
and  gestures  no  less  expressive,  advanced  close  to 
him,  and  repeating  this  again  in  the  passage, 
would  have  provoked  a quarrel  if  George  West 
had  not  carried  him  away  by  force.  Ix>rd  Corn- 
wallis, the  next  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  made  an 
apology  to  Rigby  for  liis  behaviour,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  so  complaisant.” 

The  frequent  riots  which  occurred  in  the 
theatres  during  this  period  indicate  a turbulent 
and  domineering  temper  pervading  society.  The 
tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  performers  were 
obliged  to  sacrifice  every  manly  feeling  is  discre- 
ditable to  the  society  which  could  enforce  such 
abject  submission.  This  observation  of  course 
applies  to  the  heterogeneous  crowd  assembled 
within  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  rather  than  to  the 
class  of  society  whose  manners  arc  the  immediate 
subject  of  remark : it  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  boxes  were  less  turbulent  or  overbearing 
on  such  occasions  than  other  parts  of  the  house. 
The  works  of  art  in  which  society  takes  pleasure 
reflect  light  upon  its  intellectual  character,  tastes, 
and  moral  habits.  The  drumatic  productions  of 
this  period  which  were  successful  at  their  first 
performance,  and  retained  possession  of  the  stage, 
iilthough,  os  possessed  of  more  vitality  than  the 
common  run  of  such  productions,  they  must  be 
supposed  to  be  above  par  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  must  still  have  such  u resemblance  to  their 
less  successful  rivals  as  we  remark  in  the  features 
of  men  and  women  of  genius  to  their  more  stolid 
relations.  This  age,  though  not  distinguished  by 
one  of  those  dramatic  authors  who  occur  only  once 
in  the  annals  of  a nation’s  literature,  had  authors  of 
merit  in  this  line  sufficient  to  vindicate  their  con- 
temporaries from  the  charge  of  wanting  taste  or 
contentedly  patronising  mere  inanity.  Omitting 
works  of  the  very  highest  class,  the  comedies  of 
Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  arc  entitled  to  rank  with 
any  that  have  come  after  them.  The  most  important 
feature  in  these  plays,  however,  as  serving  to  reflect 
light  on  the  character  of  the  age,  is  their  superior 
purity  to  those  of  our  earlier  dramatists.  Although 
the  l>est  of  the  old  free-speaking  comedies  still 
kept  the  stage,  the  grossest  of  their  pruriencies 
were  from  lime  to  time  weeded  out  by  the  hands 
of  Garrick  and  others,  and  the  new  plays  were, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  some  of  Foote’s,  free 
from  licentious  words  and  actions.  This  fact,  when 
viewed  in  combination  with  the  salaciousness  of  no 
inconsiderable  a portion  of  the  printed  wit  of  the 
day,  is  important  as  serving  to  mark  the  exact  stage 
in  the  transition  from  the  broad  licence  of  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  preciseness,  bordering  per- 
haps upon  excess,  of  our  own,  which  that  time  had 
attained.  The  age  had  become  so  sensible  of  the 
ugliness  of  indecent  conversation,  that  it  was 
ashamed  to  hear  repeated  aloud  in  public  what  it 
could  read,  and  confess  to  have  read,  without 
shame  in  the  closet : although  not  startled  by  the 
fainter  images  of  sensual  vice  which  words  can  con- 
vey, it  shrunk  from  their  embodiment  on  the  stage. 


At  the  Opera  and  the  theatres  the  boxes  enable 
each  party  to  keep  itself  aloof  from  others  ; at  the 
other  places  of  public  resort,  enumerated  above,  the 
company  is  more  confusedly  mixed.  The  few  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings,  precursors  of  the  Academy,  re- 
ceived considerable  encouragement,  and  the  Aca- 
demy’s exhibitions  were  triumphantly  successful. 
M On  Monday,”  writes  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
or  May-day,  1703,  “ if  I am  told  truth,  were  re- 
ceived at  the  door  190/.  for  the  admission  of  3800 
spectators.  Suppose  the  show  open  ten  hours  and 
spectators  stuying  one  with  another  each  an  hour, 
the  room  never  had  fewer  than  380  jostljng  against 
each  other.”  On  the  8tli  of  the  same  month  he 
resumes  the  subject : — “ The  exhibition  prospers 
so  much  that  Sir  Joshua  says  it  will  maintain  the 
academy  : he  estimates  the  probable  amount  at 
3000/.”  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  were  heirlooms 
from  the  preceding  age.  A lively  account  given 
by  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Vauxhall  by  Lady  Caroline  Peters- 
ham and  a party  of  which  he  was  one,  con- 
veys a tolerably  accurate  impression  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  frequenters  of  these  places  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
some  incidental  notices  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mary 
Robinson  afford  the  same  service  for  the  close  of 
the  present  period.  Walpole’s  heroines  are  cu- 
riously'characterised  by  defiance  of  vulgar  opinion  : 
strong  in  their  nobility,  they  sccin  to  regard  the 
gaze  and  comments  of  the  vulgar  no  more  than  a 
man  might  the  curiosity  of  monkeys.  Walpole 
and  his  party  mustered  on  the  mall  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  then  took  bout,  “ paraded  some  time  up  and 
down  the  river,  undat  last  debarked  at  Vauxhall 
“ there,”  he  continues,  “ if  we  pleased,  we  might 
have  had  the  vivacity  of  our  party  increased  by  a 
quarrel ; for  a Mrs.  Loyd,  who  is  sup]>o5ed  to  be 
married  to  I^ord  Haddington,  seeing  the  two  girls 
following  Lady  Petersham  and  Miss  Ashe,  said 
aloud,  ‘ Poor  girls,  I am  sorry  to  see  them  in  such 
bad  company.’  Miss  Sparre,  who  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  the  fun  of  seeing  a duel, — a thing  which, 
though  she  is  fifteen,  she  never  has  been  so  lucky 
as  to  see, — took  due  pains  to  make  Lord  March  re- 
sent this ; but  he,  who  is  very  lively  and  agreeable, 
laughed  her  out  of  this  charming  frolic  w ith  a great 
deal  of  good  humour.  Here  we  picked  up  Jjord 
Granby,  arrived  drunk  from  Jenny’s  Whim,  where, 
instead  of  going  to  old  Strafford’s  catacombs  to 
make  honourable  love,  lie  had  dined  with  Lady 
Fanny,  and  left  her  and  eight  other  women  und 
four  other  men  playing  at  brag.  He  would  fain 
have  made  over  his  honourable  love  ou  any  terms 
to  Miss  Bcauclerk,  who  is  very  modest,  and  did  not 
know  what  at  all  to  do  with  his  whispers  and  his 
hands.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Sparre, 
who  was  very  well  disposed  to  receive  both,  but  the 
tide  of  Champagne  turned,  he  hiccuped  at  the  re- 
flection of  hia  marriage  (of  which  he  is  wondrous 
sick),  and  only  proposed  to  the  girl  to  shut  them- 
selves up  and  rail  at  the  world  lor  three  weeks.  If 
all  the  adventures  don’t  conclude  as  you  expect  in 
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the  beginning  of  a paragraph,  you  must  not  won- 
der, for  I am  not  making  a history,  but  relating 
one  strictly  as  it  happened,  and  I think  with  full 
entertainment  enough  to  content  you.  At  last  we 
assembled  in  our  booth,  Lady  Caroline  in  the  front, 
with  the  vizor  of  her  hat  erect,  and  looking  glo- 
riously jolly  and  handsome.  She  had  fetched  my 
brother  Or  ford  from  the  next  box,  where  he  was 
enjoying  himself  with  his  petite  partie , to  help  us 
to  mince  chickens.  We  minced  seven  chickens 
into  a china  dish,  which  Lady  Caroline  stewed  over 
n lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a Haggon  of 
water,  stirring  and  rattling  and  laughing,  and  we 
every  minute  expecting  to  have  the  dish  fly  about 
our  ears.  She  had  brought  Betty  the  fruit-girl 
with  hampers  of  strawberries  and  cherries  (June) 
from  Rogers’s,  and  made  her  wait  upon  us,  and 
then  made  her  sup  by  us  at  a little  table.  The  con- 
versation was  no  less  lively  than  the  whole  trans- 
action. In  short  the  whole  air  of  our  party  was 
sufficient,  ns  you  will  easily  imagine,  to  take  up  the 
whole  attention  of  the  garden,  so  much  so  that 
from  eleven  o’clock  till  half-an-hour  after  one  we 
had  the  whole  concourse  round  our  booth:  at  last 
they  came  into  the  little  gardens  of  each  booth  on 
the  side  of  ours,  when  Harry  Vane  took  up  u bum- 
per and  drank  their  healths,  and  was  proceeding 
to  treat  them  with  still  greater  freedom.  It  was 
three  o’clock  before  we  got  home.” 

The  nd  venture  at  Vnuxhnll  narrated  by  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson brings  the  scene  before  us : — 41  The  night 
was  warm  and  the  gardens  crowded  ; wc  supped 
in  the  circle  w hich  has  the  statue  of  Handel  in  the 
centre.  The  hour  growing  late,  or  rather  early  in 
the  morning,  our  company  dispersed,  and  no  one 
remained  except  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
and  myself;  suddenly  a noise  was  heard  near  the 
orchestra ; a crowd  had  assembled,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen were  quarrelling  furiously.  Mr.  Robinson 
and  Fitzgerald  ran  out  of  the  box,  I rose  to  follow' 
theiti,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  throng,  and  I thought 
it  ino:t  prudent  to  resume  my  place,  which  I had 
just  quitted,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  their  finding 
me  in  safety.  In  a moment  Fitzgerald  returned. 
4 Robinson,’  said  he,  4 is  gone  to  seek  you  at  the 
cntrance-door;  he  thought  you  had  quitted  the 
box.*  ...  I took  his  arm  and  wc  ran  hastily  to- 
wards the  cntrance-door  on  the  Vnuxhnll  road.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  not  there ; w e proceeded  to  look  for 
our  carriage ; it  stood  at  some  distance.  I w*as 
alarmed  and  bewildered.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  hurried 
me  along.  4 Don’t  be  uneasy,  we  shall  certainly 
find  him,’  said  he,  4 for  I left  him  here  not  five 
minutes  ago.*  As  he  spoke  lie  stopped  abruptly  : 
a servant  opened  a chaise  door,  there  were  four 
horses  harnessed  to  it ; and  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  on  the  side  of  the  footpath  I plainly  per- 
ceived a pistol  in  the  pocket  of  the  door  that  was 
o|icn.  I drew  back.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  placed  his 
arm  round  my  waist,  and  endeavoured  to  lift  me 
up  the  step  of  the  chaise  ; the  servant  watching  at 
a little  distance.  I resisted,  and  inquired  what  he 
meant  by  such  conduct ; his  hand  trembled  exces- 


sively while  he  said  in  a low  voice,  ‘ Robinson  can 
but  fight  me.*  I was  horrified  beyond  all  expres- 
sion : I made  him  loose  his  hold,  and  ran  towards 
the  entrance -door.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  now  perceived 
Mr.  Robinson.  4 Here  he  comes !’  exclaimed  he 
with  an  easy  nonchalance ; 1 we  had  found  the  wrong 
carriage,  Mr.  Robinson ; we  have  been  looking 
after  you,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  is  terrified  beyond 
all  description.*  ” But  supercilious  people  of  rank, 
like  Lady  Petersham,  and  adventurers  like  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  her  husband,  were  not  the  only 
frequenters  of  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and  the  Pan- 
theon. Prom  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  we  learn 
that  the  two  latter  were  favourite  haunts  of  the 
author  of  the  Rambler.  To  the  assertion  that 
there  was  not  half-a-guinea’t  worth  of  pleasure  in 
seeing  Ranelagh,  he  replied — 44  But  there  is  lialf- 
n guinea’s  worth  of  inferiority  to  other  people  in  not 
having  seen  it.”  We  have  seen  above  that  Gibbon 
found  the  Pantheon  rather  dispiriting. 

While  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were  brought 
into  physical  collision  in  public  places,  another 
common  ground  upon  which  they  might  meet  on 
better  terms  was  springing  into  existence.  44  About 
this  time,”  says  Boswell  in  1781,  44  it  was  much 
the  fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have  evening  assem- 
blies, where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  con- 
versation with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  ani- 
mated by  a desire  to  please.  Those  societies  were 
denominated  blue- slocking  clubs,  the  origin  of 
which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  those  societies  was  Mr.  Stillingfieet,  whose 
dress  was  'remarkably  grave,  and  in  particular  it 
was  observed  that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Sucli 
was  the  excellence  of  his  conversation  that  his  ab- 
sence was  felt  as  so  great  a loss  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  * We  can  do  nothing  without  the  bluestock- 
ings and  then  by  degrees  the  title  was  esta- 
blished.” Mrs.  Montagu  was  installed  the  Blue 
Queen.  The  blue-stocking  parties — now  a fami- 
liar name — were  then  a novelty.  Miss  Monkton, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Cork,  used,  wc  arc  told,  “to 
have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mo- 
ther, Lady  Galway.”  But  it  is  in  Pennington’s 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter  that  we  find  the  most 
detailed  account  of  a blue-stocking  soiree  about  the 
year  1778.  44  Mrs.  Vesey  had  the  almost  magic 

art  of  putting  all  her  company  ut  their  case  without 
the  least  appearance  of  design.  There  was  no 
formal  circle  to  petrify  an  unfortunate  stranger  on 
his  entrance  ; no  rules  of  conversation  to  observe  ; 
no  holding  forth  of  one,  to  his  own  distress  and  the 
stupifying  of  his  audience  ; no  reading  of  his  works 
by  the  author.  The  company  naturally  broke  into 
little  groupes,  perpetually  varying  and  changing. 
Nor  was  it  absolutely  necessary  even  to  talk  sense. 
There  was  no  bar  to  harmless  mirth  and  gaiety : 
and,  while  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  in  one  corner  held 
forth  on  the  moral  duties,  in  another  two  or  three 
young  people  might  be  talking  of  the  fashions  and 
the  Opera  ; and  in  a third  Lord  Orford  (then  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole)  might  be  amusing  a little  group 
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with  his  lively  wit  and  intelligent  conversation. 
Now  and  then  perhaps  Mrs.  Vesey  might  call  the 
attention  to  some  circumstance  of  news,  politics, 
and  literature  of  peculiar  importance  ; or  perhaps 
to  an  anecdote  or  interesting  account  of  some  per- 
son known  to  the  company  in  general.*’  These 
parties  furnish  a natural  transition  by  which  to 
pass  from  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  to  those 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  portion  of  the  population  designated  by  this 
sufficiently  vague  denomination  increases  in  num- 
bers, and  exercises  more  influence  in  contri- 
buting to  give  a tone  to  society,  according  as  a 
nation  advances  in  wealth  and  general  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  been  said  to  comprehend  in  Great 
Britain  “ the  poorer  gentry,  lawyers,  medical 
men,  inferior  clergy,  literary  men,  merchants, 
artists,  manufacturers,  notaries,  shopkeepers.”  The 
line  of  demarcation,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
between  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  difficult  to 
draw  in  practice,  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  line  which  separates  the  former  from  the  lower 
classes  is  still  more  difficult  to  detect.  In  the  gross, 
however,  the  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  is  still  pretty  strongly  marked,  and 
in  the  period  at  present  under  review  the  contrast 
was  even  harsh.  The  difference  between  the  tone 
of  I»rd  Chatham’s  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne, Colonel  Barre,  or  General  Conway,  and 
those  addressed  to  Mr.  Beck  ford  or  Mr.  Sawhridge, 
shows  how  powerful  the  feeling  of  caste  still  was. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  morgue 
aristocratiq w.  is  expressed  with  more  unconscious 
intensity  in  those  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  his 
correspondents  of  the  upper  classes  in  which  he 
sneers  at  the  citizens,  or  in  one  or  two  addressed  to 
the  Itev.  Mr.  Zouch  and  others,  in  which  he  pa- 
tronisingly  affects  to  waive  his  rank.  A title  was 
not  necessary  to  Tender  a man  a member  of  the 
aristocracy  ; hut  birth  was  nevertheless  the  only 
mode  of  initiation  into  its  freemasonry.  The  class 
treated  with  civility  by  the  aristocracy,  yet  kept  in 
constant  remembrance  of  its  inferiority  by  a cold 
civility  of  manner,  presented,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  diversified  pursuits  of  the  individuals 
composing  it  — from  their  incompatible  tnstes 
prompting  them  to  segregate  themselves  into  a 
number  of  isolated  coteries — and  from  the  con- 
stant intermingling  of  the  individuals  belonging  to 
different  sections,  rendered  inevitable  by  busi- 
ness pursuits,  a strange  medley  of  incongruous 
associates  alternately  attracting  and  repelling  each 
other. 

A list  of  the  friends  and  familiar  associates  of  Dr. 
Johnson  furnishes  a lively  idea  of  the  variety  of 
characters  who  might  have  been  mixed  together  at 
this  time  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  middle-class 
society  : some  of  them  properly  belong  to  the  upper 
classes,  yet,  as  they  mingled  with  those  of  which  we 
arc  now  speaking  on  a familiar  footing,  they  could 
not  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  picture  incom- 
plete. There  were  of  this  foreign  admixture, — Lord 
Orrery,  Lord  Lucan,  a bishop  or  two,  Mr.  Top- 
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ham  Beauclerk,  and  some  others  of  the  same  class. 
Then  came  Mr.  Thrale,  a brewer,  hut  a man  of 
Oxford  education,  and  a member  of  parliament ; and 
Mrs.  Macaulev,  sister  of  Mr.  Sawhridge  ; the  lead- 
ing booksellers  and  printers  ; Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Nollekins,  Burney,  Hawkins,  Burke,  Garrick, 
Goldsmith,  and  other  artists  and  authors  ; Warren 
Hastings,  Lord  Clive,  and  other  fortunate  adven- 
turers from  the  East  Indies;  lawyers  and  clergy- 
men ; Dr.  Bathurst  ami  several  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians;  Mr.  Ryland,  a merchant  on 
Tower-hill ; Mr.  Diamond,  apothecary  in  Cork- 
street,  Burlington-gardens;  Mrs.  Gardiner,  “wife 
of  a tallow-chandler  on  Snow-hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  hut  a worthy  good  woman;”  his  humble 
friend  I^cvett,  and  others  of  this  lowest  class  of 
the  middle  classes.  A fcfV  traits  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  those  subdivisions  of  the  middle  classes, 
selected  from  Boswell  and  other  contemporary  au- 
thorities, will  supply  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  cul- 
tivation and  habits  which  must  have  pervaded  so 
miscellaneous  an  assortment. 

Of  the  class  to  which  the  Thralcs,  Saw-bridges, 
and  Beckfords  belonged,  Mrs.  Burney  informed 
Boswell  that  she  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say,  “ An 
English  merchant  is  a new  species  of  gentleman.” 
Mr.  Croker  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion, 
and  instances  “ the  merchants  of  Tyre,  * w ho  were 
princes,*  the  Medici  of  Florence,  the  Greshams  of 
England.”  The  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  mer- 
chant, which  does  not  accurately  describe  the  class 
to  which  Johnson  referred.  The  merchant-princes 
of  Tyre  are  still  represented  in  our  clays  by  the 
Arab  merchant  who  guided  Denham  and  his  com- 
panions across  the  African  desert  to  Bornou,  the 
brave,  gTasping,  intelligent  adventurer  of  a semi- 
barbarous  nation,  who,  in  pursuit  of  gain,  mingles 
with  still  more  barbarous  tribes,  and,  in  order  to 
guard  his  property  and  person,  must  combine  with 
the  speculating  talents  of  the  merchant,  the  versa- 
tility, promptitude,  and  resolution  of  the  w arrior  and 
diplomatist.  The  Medici  were  varieties  of  the 
same  class  existing  in  a more  highly  civilised  hut 
anarchical  society  ; and  the  old  English  merchant, 
as  far  as  was  possible  in  a powerful  and  settled  mo- 
narchy, approached  to  the  character  of  the  Medici. 
The  great  merchants  in  this  acceptation  of  the 
word  have  always  belonged  more  to  the  aristocracy 
than  to  the  unprivileged  classes.  The  men  referred 
to  by  Johnson,  although  not  exclusively  English, 
have  been  more  numerous  and  influential  here  than 
in  any  other  country.  They  are  the  great  capitalists 
where  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  prosecuting 
a mechanical  trade  upon  a large  scale.  Wealth 
has  a necessary  tendency  to  give  a certain  elevation 
of  character  to  its  possessor ; men  are  soon  sati- 
ated with,  or  destroyed  by,  mere  sensual  indul- 
gence, and  the  wealthy  man  is  driven  by  his  crav- 
ing for  enjoyment  to  seek  it  in  parade  and  ostenta- 
tion, or  in  intellectual  pursuits.  In  the  case  of  a 
hereditary  aristocracy  familiarity  with  the  art  of 
ruling,  in  the  case  of  great  merchants  the  extent 
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and  variety  of  their  speculations,  developc  some  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers.  In  the  case  of  a 
fortune  attained  by  mere  mechanical  pursuits  con- 
ducted on  a large  scale  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
cate : such  pursuits  may  make  men,  though  even  this 
not  necessarily,  able  chemists,  and  masters  of  phy- 
sical science,  but  they  do  not  mnke  liberal  and  high- 
minded  men.  They  have  a tendency  to  keep  thrm 
mere  citizens  in  the  disparaging  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  older  English  writers.  And,  in 
proportion  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  such 
hands  renders  them  of  consequence  among  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  have  they  a tendency  to  vulgarise 
these  classes. 

Thralc’s  family  was  a favourable  specimen  of 
this  class.  His  business  had  been  established  by 
his  father,  who,  according  to  Boswell,  “ was  most 
remarkable  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  used 
his  riches.”  “ He  gave  his  son  and  daughters,”  says 
this  writer,  “ the  best  education.  The  esteem 
which  his  good  conduct  procured  him  from  the 
nobleman  who  had  married  his  master’s  daughter 
made  him  be  treated  with  much  attention ; and  his 
son,  both  at  school  and  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
associated  with  young  men  of  the  first  rank.  His 
allowance  from  his  father  after  he  left  college  was 
splendid — not  less  than  a thousand  a-year.  This, 
in  a man  who  had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did,  was  a 
very  extraordinary  instance  of  generosity.  He 
used  to  say,  ‘ If  this  young  dog  docs  not 'find  so 
much  ufter  I am  gone  ns  lie  expects,  let  him  re- 
member that  he  has  had  a grent  deal  in  my  own 
time.’  The  son,  though  in  nIHuent  circumstances, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  carry  on  his  father's 
trade,  which  was  of  such  extent,  that  I remember 
he  once  told  me,  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an  annuity 
of  ten  thousand  a-year : • Not,’  said  he,  ‘ that  I 
get  ten  thousand  n-ycar  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate  to 
a family.’  ” Mr.  Thrale,  as  appears  from  the  no- 
tices of  him  that  occur  in  the  biographers  of  John- 
son, was  a man  who  retained  to  the  last  a consider- 
able degree  of  the  literary  tastes  he  acquired  at  the 
university,  hut  who  was  at  the  same  time  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a degree  that  even 
his  strenuous  activity  as  a huntsman  could  not 
counteract.  His  lady,  without  the  solid  learning 
which  Johnson  attributed  to  her,  was  accomplished 
and  clever.  Their  residence  at  Streatham  differed 
in  no  visible  respect  from  the  residence  of  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  literary  habits.  The  Indies’ 
town  parties  were  on  the  footing  of  the  blue-stock- 
ing converxasiane ; Johnson  took  credit  to  himself 
for  inducing  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  did  notallow  cards 
at  her  assemblies,  to  substitute  light  collations  in- 
stead of  mere  talk.  But  the  Barrettis,  Piozzis, 
and  others  of  that  class,  who  formed  such  a large 
ingredient  of  the  parties,  lead  to  the  inference  that, 
with  all  their  wealth,  the  Thralcs  were  obliged  to 
court  the  society  of  those  who  on  the  strength  of 
their  talents  and  amusing  powers  were  admitted  to 
a precarious  familiarity  wiih  the  great,  in  order  to 
raise  their  entertainments  above  the  mere  citizen 
character.  The  difference  between  the  line  of  their 
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society  and  that  in  which  Horace  Walpole  moved  is 
easily  discernible. 

The  glimpses  which  Boswell’s  memoirs  afford  us 
of  the  interior  economy  of  the  booksellers,  Dillvand 
Davies,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  manners  of  the 
substantial  citizen.  The  Dillys  seem  to  have 
been  wealthy,  and  in  consequence  their  private  re- 
sidence, though  attached  to  their  place  of  business, 
is  so  completely  kept  distinct  from  it,  that  the 
visiters  are  not  reminded  of  the  conjunction.  In 
their  house,  however,  we  are  frequently  reminded 
that  we  are  within  Temple-bar,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  regions  of  the  east  and  west  of 
that  barrier,  so  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  ltichard- 
son,  still  existed.  When  Johnson,  after  inquiring 
who  different  persons  at  a party  at  Dilly’s  were, 
adds,  as  his  eye  rested  upon  Wilkes,  “ and  the 
gentleman  in  lace?”  we  feel  at  once  the  visibledis- 
tinction  which  still  existed  between  the  resident  at 
the  court-end  of  the  town  and  the  citizen.  At 
Davies’B  house  the  connexion  with  iiusiness  is  more 
obtrusive  : the  dinner  parlour  communicates  with 
the  shop  by  a glass  door.  And  this  custom  we 
learn  from  a variety  of  sources  was  almost  univer- 
sal among  even  wealthy  retail  dealers. 

The  bookseller,  however,  is  not  a fair  specimen 
of  the  tradesman ; his  literary  connexions  have  ail 
influence  on  his  tastes  and  habits.  Of  the  class  of 
shopkeepers  who  might  have  accumulated  from 
GOtX)/.  to  10,0001.  Johnson  speaks  with  great  hi* pe- 
nt)' ; and  their  manners  are  a favourite  topic  of 
ridicule  with  the  w its  of  the  time.  That  there  was 
considerable  temptation  to  speak  of  them  in  this 
strain  is  probable  enough  j yet  even  the  sarcasms 
against  them  are  at  times  indicative  of  some- 
thing that  might  have  commanded,  if  not  respect, 
at  least  encouragement.  The  numerous  boarding- 
schools  around  London  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  this  class  were  a favourite  topic  with 
the  sarcastic.  In  their  ridicule  of  the  mistakes  of 
a class  seeking  for  the  first  time  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  even  for  its  female  members, 
they  forgot  that  the  mere  recognition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a cultivated  mind  was  n step  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  it  is  the  universal  destiny  of  man 
to  blunder  into  the  knowledge  of  what  is  true. 
Envy  ut  the  superior  wealth  of  the  citizen — a con- 
temptible chagrin  at  feeling  the  “ toe  of  the  pea- 
sant gall  the  kibe  of  the  courtier”  — not  unfre- 
qucntly  lent  point  and  energy  to  the  sarcasm.  The 
misdirected  effort  which  provoked  the  satire,  and 
might  as  frequently  be  prompted  by  mere  vanitv  as 
a better  motive,  and  the  satire  which  frightened 
the  blunderers  out  of  a wrong  path,  were  the  mere 
explosion  of  spleen  ; and  yet  between  them  good 
was  accomplished.  The  extent,  however,  to  which 
the  want  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  to  the  temptations  of  mere  sensual  plea- 
sure, prevailed  among  this  sultordinatc  class  of 
nouveaux  richei  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
whose  reading  has  extended  to  the  records  of  the 
consistorial  court  of  the  period.  There  are  inci- 
dents mentioned  there  which  lend  probability  to  the 
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dullest  and  grossest  piece  of  profligacy  in  the  thea- 
trical  literature  of  the  age  of  Charles  II. 

The  grades  of  the  middle  class  hitherto  noticed  are 
those  to  the  members  of  which  the  predicate  of 
steadiness  is  more  especially  applicable.  They  arc 
the  individuals  who,  born  in  a numerous  society, 
have  all  their  life  been  exposed  to  its  prying  gaze, 
and  have  never  emerged  from  it  into  other  relations. 
The  fear  of  censure  was  with  them  a substitute  for 
high  principle  : the  routine  habits  of  their  life  ren- 
dered conformity  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  easy 
to  them.  In  competent  circumstances,  their  tempta- 
tions to  glaring  departures  from  honourable  dealing 
were  trifling  or  infrequent.  But  many  were  con- 
stantly adopted  into  this  body  who  had  not  been  bom 
in  it,  und  who  in  their  earlier  career  hud  acquired 
marked  peculiarities  of  character.  Men  who,  like 
Johnson,  had  walked  the  streets  all  night  with  Savage 
for  want  of  a lodging  to  retire  to — or  slept  on  bulk- 
heads with  Derrick  before  he  succeeded  Nash  as 
arbiter  cleyanliantm  at  Bath — could  never  subside 
entirely  into  the  smooth  citizen.  The  military  or 
civilian  adventurer  from  the  East — the  slave-drivers 
from  the  West, — retained  even  in  London  much  of 
the  habits  they  acquired  while  toiling  for  a fortune. 
The  portrait  painter,  one  half  the  merit  of  whose 
success  consists  in  pleasing  his  sitters,  contracted  a 
courtly  urbanity.  The  actor  has  in  all  ages  been 
a chartered  libertine : allowed  even  in  the  city  to 
lead  without  Bcrious  censure  a scrambling  life,  al- 
ternately in  luxury  and  destitution.  It  was  such 
ingredients  as  these  that  mainly  contributed  to 
rutHe  occasionally  the  stagnant  surface  of  city  life. 

Regarding  the  family  arrangements  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  metropolis  at  this  period,  there  is  little 
to  remark.  The  more  opulent  affected  a retinue 
of  servants  approaching  to  that  maintained  by  the 
less  wealthy  nobility.  Among  those  in  moderate 
circumstances  male  servants  were  rare.  One 
marked  change,  however,  had  occurred  in  the  rela- 
tions of  masters  and  servants  since  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Pepys, 
during  his  first  struggles  against  poverty,  we  arc 
struck  with  the  familiar  footing  on  which  his  ser- 
vants seem  to  have  stood  with  him  and  his  wife. 
Turning  to  the  trial  of  Colonel  Turner  ( anno 
1604),  we  find  statements  made  by  the  witnesses 
which  show  that  this  nearer  approach  to  equality 
than  our  manners  warrant  was  general  among  the 
substantial  citizens  of  the  time.*  This  free  inter- 
course had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III. : no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  of  Richardson.  We  have 
seen  on  the  one  hand  that  the  domestic  attendants 
of  the  aristocracy  hud  become  in  a great  measure 
mere  menials ; on  the  other  we  find  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  middle  classes  and  their  domes- 
tics had  increased.  A change  in  the  distinctions  of 
society  rather  than  an  equalisation  of  ranks  is  in- 
dicated by  these  facts.  Society  was  not  resolving 
itself  into  one  undistinguished  heap,  but  was  becom- 
ing classified  into  different  divisions  from  what  hud 
• Sec  English  Causes  Cclibrc*,  i.  86 — 129. 
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previously  prevailed.  Nobles  and  commons  weie 
as  decidedly  kept  apart  as  ever ; but  a habit  was 
gaining  ground  of  viewing  them  as  mere  subdivi- 
sions of  the  great  class  of  proprietors,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  working  classes,  including  menial 
servants.  This  division  of  t society  approaches  to 
that  made  by  Johnson  into  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, when  he  remarked  that  no  man  who  wore 
a sword  and  hair-powder  would  be  found  ignorant 
of  Latin.  The  effects  of  this  change  were  not  felt — 
the  change  itself  was  scarcely  noticed — till  the  next 
period,  when  the  views  which  obtained  currency 
about  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  called  at- 
tention to  it. 

The  public  amusements  of  the  middle  clashes 
were  merely  those  already  mentioned  as  forming  a 
neutral  ground  on  which  they  mingled  with  the 
aristocracy — the  theatres,  Vauxhall,  Ranelugh,  and 
the  Pantheon;  auctions,  lectures,  &c.  Among  the 
upper  ranks  there  was  an  equality  between  the 
Boxes  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  family  abode.  Among  the  middle  classes  the 
men  allowed  themselves  a wider  range  of  public 
amusements  than  they  did  to  the  women.  The 
habits  of  the  females  of  the  middle  classes  for  many 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  were  very  do- 
mestic. Much  of  the  leisure  of  the  males  was  spent 
in  taverns,  and  devoted  to  their  clubs.  The  practice 
of  females  of  unquestioned  virtue  visiting  taverns, 
which,  according  to  Walpole,  was  once  common 
among  women  of  rank,  was  becoming  obsolete ; but 
an  assertion  of  Johnson’s,  reported  by  Boswell,  that 
no  tavern-keeper  would  refuse  admission  to  a well- 
dressed  man  and  woman,  shows  that  it  had  not 
entirely  ceased.  A pleasing  meeting  of  the  kind, 
of  a date  not  long  preceding  our  period,  in  which 
the  Doctor  himself  ployed  a prominent  part,  is  re- 
corded by  Sir  John  Ilawkins.  in  a grumbling  strain 
that  renders  the  story  more  piquant.  “ One  even- 
ing, at  the  (Ivy-lane)  club,  Johnson  proposed  to  us 
the  celebrating  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox’s  first  lite- 
rary child,  as  he  called  her  book,  by  a whole  night 
spent  in  festivity.  Upon  his  mentioning  it  to  me, 
I told  him  I never  sat  up  u whole  night  in  my  life; 
but,  he  continuing  to  press  me,  nnd  saying  that  I 
should  find  great  delight  in  it,  I,  as  did  all  the  rest 
of  our  company,  consented.  The  place  appointed 
was  the  Devil  Tavern,  and  there,  about  the  hour  of 
eight,  Mrs.  Lennox  and  her  husband,  and  a lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  as  also  the  club,  and  friends 
to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  assembled.  The  sup- 
per was  elegant,  and  Johnson  had  directed  that  a 
hot  apple-pic  should  make  a part  of  it,  and  this  he 
would  have  stuck  with  bay-leaves,  because,  for- 
sooth, Mrs.  Lennox  was  an  authoress,  and  had  w rit- 
ten verses ; and  further  he  had  prepared  for  her  a 
crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  not  till  he  had 
invoked  the  Muses  by  some  ceremonies  of  his  own 
invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The  night 
passed,  as  must  be  imagined,  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  harmless  mirth,  intermingled  at  different 
periods  with  the  refreshments  of  coffee  and  tea.  About 
five  Johnson’s  face  shone  with  meridian  splendour, 
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though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  had  deserted  the  colours 
of  Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficulty  rallied  to  par- 
take of  a second  refreshment  of  coffee,  which  was 
scarcely  ended  when  the  day  began  to  dawn.  This 
phenomenon  began  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckon- 
ing ; but  the  waiters  were  all  so  overcome  with 
sleep,  that  it  was  two  hours  before  a bill  could  be 
had,  nnd  it  was  not  till  near  eight  that  the  creaking 
of  the  street  door  gave  signal  for  our  departure.*’ 
In  another  of  Johnson’s  tavern  scenes,  we  find  two 
women  and  a clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maxwell, 
who  tells  the  anecdote  : — “ Two  young  women  from 
Staffordshire  visited  him  when  I was  present,  to 
consult  him  on  the  subject  of  Methodism,  to  which 
they  wrere  inclined.  4 Come,*  said  he,  4 you  pretty 
fools,  dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  the  Mitre,  and 
wc  will  talk  over  that  subject  ;*  which  they  did, 
and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon  his  knee 
and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  together.” 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  metropolitan 
middle  classes,  one  feature  in  their  manners  during 
this  period  must  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant influence  it  subsequently  exercised  over  the 
whole  of  society.  The  middle  classes  are  far  more 
than  either  of  the  extremes  of  society  dependent 
upon  their  characters : many  among  them  trade 
upon  a good  character  as  a capital.  Individuals 
of  the  upper  classes  may  defy  censure  ; individuals 
of  the  lower  classes  escape  it  in  the  crowd.  The 
members  of  the  middle  classes  are  exposed  to  no- 
tice, and  not  powerful  enough  to  disregard  what  is 
said  or  thought  of  them.  When  the  middle  classes 
are  not  numerous,  society  is  divided  into  two  sections 
widely  different  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  but  each 
unchecked  by  the  opinion  of  the  other.  It  is  only 
when  the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  in  a nation 
has  created  a numerous  and  powerful  middle  class 
that  such  a thing  as  44  public  opinion  ” can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  has  its  origin  among  the  middle 
classes,  and  extends  its  influence  from  them  up- 
wards to  the  aristocracy,  who,  however  reluctantly, 
feel  themselves  awed  and  kept  in  check  by  a new* 
power — the  censure  of  a body  whose  freedom  they 
may  dislike,  but  cannot  despise.  Its  power  over 
the  lower  orders  is  in  morals  as  great  as  that  of 
the  example  of  the  higher  classes  in  matters  of 
fashion  is  over  the  whole  of  society.  This  public 
opinion  is  from  the  beginning  a sturdy,  healthy, 
moral  influence,  akin  to  the  reflecting  and  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  portion  of  the  community  from 
which  it  springs.  In  England  it  had  from  the 
times  preceding  the  Commonwealth  been  charac- 
terised, it  may  be,  to  some  extent  by  a precisian,  but 
at  the  same  time  by  a deeply  reverential,  spirit.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  began 
to  contract  a greater  degree  of  refinement  and  de- 
corum. In  the  correspondence  of  Richardson  we 
see  one  of  the  centres  from  which  this  increased 
delicacy  emanated.  There  was  about  Richardson 
much  of  the  littleness  of  the  woman,  but  also  much 
of  her  subtle  discrimination  of  character.  He 
seems  to  have  laboured  under  a morbid  desire  to 
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examine  the  mind  of  every  person,  more  especially 
of  every  woman,  with  whom  he  came  into  corre- 
spondence, as  with  a microscope.  The  effeminacy 
of  his  character  seems  to  have  driven  him  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  more  robustious  intellects  of  his 
own  sex  in  the  society  of  women.  From  them  he 
contracted  a delicacy  of  expression  which,  to  judge 
by  his  Pamela,  was  not  natural,  and  in  return  he 
set  them  to  puzzle  out  the  casuistry  of  domestic 
manners  with  as  much  zeal  as  himself,  llis  own 
writings  nnd  those  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  not  to  mention 
others  of  his  pupils,  took  a strong  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  Another  of  the  patriarchs  of  strict  decency 
in  language  as  well  as  propriety  in  conduct  was 
Watts.  Ur.  Johnson  had  a high-toned  sense  of 
delicacy,  and  ndvocated  it  on  all  occasions  with  his 
own  relentless  energy.  The  increasing  chastity  of 
stage  representations  during  this  period,  already 
adverted  to,  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a greater  respect  for  decorum  in  word 
and  deed  had  pervaded  the  middle  classes.  The 
blue-stocking  assemblies  of  Mrs.  Vcsey  and  Mrs. 
Montague  were  one  channel  through  which  this 
new  spirit  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  classes  ; the 
dignified  clergy  were  another.  What  is  sometimes 
called  in  these  days  the  chivalrous  spirit,  hut  what 
is  something  of  a far  higher  nature,  emanated  not 
from  the  court,  but  from  the  middle  classes — that 
acknowledgment  of  the  moral  beauty  of  purity  in 
word  and  thought  which  lends  the  last  finishing 
grace  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  which  the  aristo- 
cracy set  the  first  example. 

In  order  to  make  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  lower  classes  during  this  period  perfectly  intel- 
ligible wc  must  recall  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
utter  want  of  an  efficient  police  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  We  use  the  word  police 
with  the  continental  latitude,  as  implying  not  only 
all  arrangements  for  the  prevention,  detection,  ami 
punishment  of  crime,  hut  also  all  which  have  for 
their  object  the  preservation  of  cleanliness  in  large 
and  crowded  cities,  and  the  removal  of  everything 
that  has  a tendency  to  endanger  the  public  health. 
There  was,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, literally  no  police  in  the  British  metropolis. 
The  force  of  constables  and  watchmen,  even  in  the 
city,  was  little  better  than  a by-word  for  its  ineffi- 
ciency : in  the  liberties,  and  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  matters  were  still  worse.  It 
was  only  in  the  year  1763  that  Sir  John  Fielding 
procured  a very  inadequate  horse-patrol  of  eighty 
persons  well  mounted  and  armed  to  be  placed  upon 
the  several  roads  near  the  metropolis.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  in  the  e&rlv  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  not  only  robbery,  but  murder  and  ab- 
duction were  no  uncommon  occurrences  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis.  The  toll-houses  which  marked 
where  the  streets  ended  nnd  the  roads  commenced 
w ere  insecure  : in  July,  1763,  the  toll-man  of  Mary- 
le-bone  turnpike  was  found  murdered  in  the  toll- 
house ; and,  attempts  being  at  the  same  time  made 
ujMin  other  toll-houses,  the  trustees  of  turnpikes 
were  obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  toll-ga- 
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thercrs,  furnish  them  with  arms,  and  strictly  enjoin 
them  not  tu  keep  any  money  in  the  toll-houses  after 
eight  o’clock  at  night.  In  1760  an  apothecary  was 
attacked  in  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  by  two  ruf- 
fians with  fire-arms,  who  forcibly  carried  him  to 
Blackmary’s-hole,  but  released  him  on  disco- 
vering that  he  was  not  the  person  they  were  in 
search  of.  About  the  same  time  a passenger  was 
shot  by  footpads  in  Holborn  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  the  murderers  appear  to  have 
escaped.  In  1777  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  was 
robbed  in  his  carriage  in  Grosve nor- square  by  four 
footpads  who  escaped.  In  1778  a gang  of  smug- 
glers attempted  to  pass  over  Surrey  Bridge  between 
twelve  and  two  in  the  morning.  Information  hav- 
ing been  previously  given  of  their  intention  to  the 
excise,  a sergeant  and  twenty-tw'o  dismounted  horse 
grenadiers  were  stationed  to  intercept  them.  When 
the  smugglers,  who  were  thirty-two  in  number,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  surrounded,  they  formed  in 
two  lines,  placing  their  loaded  horses  in  the  rear, 
and,  rushing  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  made 
good  their  retreat.  Several  were  wounded  on  both 
sides.  Not  long  after  a large  deposit  of  smuggled 
goods  was  discovered  in  the  Fleet  prison  : the 
smugglers  by  means  of  ladders  had  conveyed  them 
over  the  w all,  and  the  prisoners  secreted  them,  re- 
ceiving remuneration  for  the  service. 

The  medical  police  was  as  inefficient  as  the  cri- 
minal police.  The  Strand  and  St.  James’s-street 
were  cleared  of  obstructions  and  paved  on  an  im- 
proved system  in  1765 ; but  it  was  long  before  the 
reform  extended  to  the  rest  of  London.  Narrow 
winding  thoroughfares,  with  insufficient  drainage, 
encumbered  by  the  rubbish  of  builders,  polluted  the 
atmosphere,  furnished  a labyrinth  in  which  thieves 
and  robbers  easily  evaded  pursuit,  and  often  occa- 
sioned fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  About  Chan- 
cery-lane, in  the  streets  adjoining  Smithfield,  and 
similar  neighbourhoods,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read 
of  large  receptacles  in  which  pigs  were  fattened  on 
the  most  loathsome  garbage,  poisoning  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  their  miasma.  44  The  kennels  of 
Southwark,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  Scottish 
Tour,  44  run  blood  two  days  in  every  week.”  But 
even  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  gay  and  luxurious 
world  were  not  exempt  from  the  nuisance.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1761,  it  is 
stated  — 44  A great  many  pigs  were  lately  seized  by 
the  churchwarden,  overseers,  and  constables  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanovcr-squurc,  and 
sold  under  the  act  which  makes  all  pigs  forfeited 
that  are  bred,  fed,  or  kept  in  the  houses  or  back- 
sides of  the  paved  streets,  or  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  same,”  &c.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  are 
filled  w ith  accounts  of  houses  falling  from  decay  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
unoccupied  houses  in  which  wretched  creatures  are 
found  dead,  having  crawled  there  to  die. 

Amid  this  inefficiency  of  the  servants  of  the  law, 
and  this  squalor,  the  organisation  of  the  criminal 
portion  of  the  lower  orders  was  carried  to  a high 
pitch.  The  resorts  of  the.  profligate  stretched  in 


various  lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  other.  The  Sanctuary  in  Westminster  was 
one  nucleus,  Whetstone-park  in  Holborn  another, 
the  purlieus  of  the  Tower  a third.  The  two  former 
were  connected  by  a chain  of  streets  and  courts, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  outcasts,  Hedge-lane,  St.  Giles’s, 
Seven  Dials,  &c.  From  St.  Giles’s  a line  of  com- 
munication was  formed  with  the  Tower,  along 
Wych-strect,  to  Whitefriars,  the  Fleet,  and  onwards 
in  that  direction.  Marylebone,  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  Gray’s-inn-lune,  and  several  places  in 
Southwark  were  equally  notorious.  In  one  of 
these  dens  might  be  found  a school  where  juvenile 
criminals  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  picking 
pockets,  gaining  admission  into  shops  while  the 
dealers  were  seated  in  their  back-purlours,  or 
effecting  an  entry  at  night  through  the  thin  part  of 
the  walls  below  the  windows.  In  another  was  the 
rendezvous  of  an  association  of  men  and  boys,  the 
business  of  the  latter  being  to  steal,  of  the  former  to 
be  near  at  hand,  and,  if  any  of  their  juvenile  associates 
were  caught,  to  cut  the  person  over  the  eyes  who 
laid  hold  of  him.  The  very  substitutes  that  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  an  organ- 
ised police  gave  occasion  to  newr  crimes.  Rewards 
were  offered  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
criminals,  with  a view  to  create  a volunteer  police. 
Men  destitute  of  employment,  small  shop-keepers 
verging  towards  bankruptcy,  discarded  lawyers* 
clerks,  and  copyers  for  law -stationers,  all  whose 
44  means  were  in  supposition,”  were  thus  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  making  occasionally  a good  round 
sum  by  a lucky  hit.  44 1 keep  a shop  in  Wych 
street,  and  sometimes  catch  a thief,”  was  the*  an 
swer  returned  by  the  principal  witness  in  a case  of 
highway  robbery  when  questioned  as  to  his  pro- 
fession. Thief-catching  after  this  irregular  fashion 
became  a trade  witli  many ; and  a series  of  triuls 
revealed  to  the  public,  that  it  was  a common  thing 
for  these  hunters  after  the  price  of  blood  to  tempt 
their  victims  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  they 
afterwards  procured  their  conviction  and  a reward. 

The  honest,  well-meaning  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  necessarily  brought  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  dishonest  class  in  every  large  city. 
When  their  wages  are  steady  and  large,  the  former 
have  less  temptation  to  adopt  the  nefarious  courses 
they  sec  pursued  by  others : when  the  police  is 
well  organised,  vigilant,  and  efficient,  they  are  de- 
terred from  doing  it;  when  education  is* diffused 
among  them,  their  good  resolutions  are  strengthened 
by  the  tastes  they  acquire.  From  all  these  three 
preservatives  against  dishonesty,  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons strongly  tempted  to  it  by  natural  indolence  and 
familiarity  with  the  sight  of  it,  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  metropolis  derived  at  this  time  little  assist- 
ance. Police,  we  have  6ecn,  there  was  none. 
The  only  classes  who  received  high  steady  wages 
were  the  Spital fields  weavers,  the  apprentices 
and  journeymen  of  incorporated  trades,  and  the 
coal-heavers  and  other  labourers  who  were  them- 
ielves  incoiporateJ.  The  apprentices  and  jour- 
neyman can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the 
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working  classes  : they  were  future  members  of  the 
middle  classes  in  a state  of  probation.  The  wealthy 
tradesmen  had  not  then  so  completely  taken  pos- 
session of  the  London  trades  as  to  render  the  capi- 
talists and  operatives  permanently  distinct  classes. 
The  Spitalfielda  weavers  belonged  to  the  class,  now 
become  so  important  from  its  numbers,  then  just 
starting  into  existence — that  of  the  skilled  artisan 
who  has  no  prospect  of  ever  storing  up  enough  of 
capital  to  become  his  own  master.  They  had  been 
placed  in  a situation  enabling  them  to  earn  more 
money  than  others  of  their  class,  hut  under  circum- 
stances that  precluded  their  indulging  the  hopes  of 
the  middle  classes.  The  coal-heavers,  &c.,  were 
from  their  avocations  and  associates  a robust,  uncul- 
tivated race.  There  was  little  of  education  even 
among  these,  the  only  sections  of  the  lower  classes 
where  it  could  well  be  looked  for.  The  aimless 
and  excessive  violence  of  their  trades*  unions,  then 
for  the  first  time  heard  of,  show  on  how  low  a stage 
of  intelligence  they  stood.  Among  the  remainder 
of  the  honest  poor,  wages  were  in  one  sense  high, 
but  precarious.  For  the  education  of  all  this  dense 
mass  no  provision  was  made.  That  class  had  drifted 
out  of  the  cognizauee  of  the  church : the  charity 
and  free  schools  of  earlier  times  were  organised  on 
too  narrow  a scale  for  their  use.  Sunday-schools 
were  an  invention  of  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
and  did  not  come  into  play  till  the  next.  The 
Methodists  were  the  only  teachers  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  persevering  and  in 
some  respects  dexterous  teachers  they  were.  '1  heir 
organisation  into  classes  and  bands  placed  the  con- 
duct of  every  member  in  the  focus  of  inspection  of 
a circle  of  acquaintances.  Their  rigid  exaction  of 
the  practice  of  self-examination  was  favourable  to 
the  acquirement  of  a habit  of  self-control.  The 
formation  of  deposit- funds  to  be  advanced  as  loans 
to  members  sturling  in  life  enabled  not  a few  to 
emerge  into  the  middle  classes.  The  great  defect 
of  the  Methodist  teachers  was  their  uninstructed 
and  not  unfrequently  rude  and  ignorant  enthusiasm. 
Methodism  among  the  upper  classes  was  extrava- 
gant enough,  but  still  preserved  some  degree  of 
decorum  ; among  the  uneducated  its  antics  were 
such  as  only  not  to  neutralise  its  good  influences. 
All  systems  of  morality  are  sure  in  the  end  to  pro- 
duce mischief  which  set  out  with  neglecting  the 
control  of  reason  and  substituting  passion  and 
imagination  in  its  place.  Even  those  w hose  minds 
nre  strengthened  and  refined  by  intellectual  disci- 
pline, though  they  may  bear  up  for  a time,  almost 
invariably  end  in  folly  and  crime  when  they  give  up 
the  reins  unconditionally  to  enthusiasm : but  it 
works  wild  work  among  the  rude  and  ignorant. 
The  following  passage  is  quoted  not  as  a pic- 
ture of  methodism,  but  as  a picture  of  what  it  be- 
came among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis, 
and  by  becoming  failed  to  benefit  them.  It  is  from 
the  autobiography  of  Lackington  the  bookseller, 
himself  once  a Methodist: — “ The  more  ignorant 
preachers,  having  very  contracted  ideas  of  real  reli- 
gion and  manly  virtue,  of  course  supply  the  want 
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of  it  with  a ridiculous  fuss  about  trifles,  which 
passes  with  the  ignorant  for  a more  sanctified  de- 
portment ; and  hence  arises  much  of  the  mischief 
w hich  has  been  so  justly  charged  on  the  Metho- 
dists. For,  by  making  the  path  to  heaven  so  very 
narrow,  many,  despairing  to  lie  ever  able  to  walk 
in  it,  have  thrown  off"  all  religion  and  morality  and 
sunk  into  the  abyss  of  vice  and  w ickedness.  Other* 
have  their  tempers  so  soured  as  to  become  lost  to 
all  the  tender  connexions  of  husband,  wife,  father, 
child,  &c.,  really  believing  that  they  are  literally 
to  hale  futher,  mother,  &c.,  for  Christ’s  sake.  Some 
have  been  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  mortifying 
the  flesh,  that  their  strict  perseverance  in  it  lias 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences ; 
two  instances  of  w hich  occurred  lately  in  one  family 
in  the  City  Road.  The  mistress  was  deprived  of 
her  senses,  and  the  maid  literally  fasted  herself  to 

death A man  who  preached  very  often  in 

Smithfield  and  Moorfields  did  not  wholly  depend 
on  the  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  but  latterly 
seldom  began  to  preach  till  he  was  nearly  drunk. 
But  the  good  man,  happening  several  times  to  exert 
himself  rather  too  much,  had  nearly  tumbled  head- 
long out  of  his  portable  pulpit:  these  accidents  the 
mob  uncharitably  uscribed  to  the  liquor  he  had 
drunk,  and  with  mud,  stones,  dead  cats,  &c.,  drove 
him  off  every  time  he  came,  until  nt  last  our 
preacher  took  his  leave  of  them  with  saying,  4 that 
ic  perceived  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  their  conver- 
sion, as  he  saw  God  had  given  them  over  to  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts.'  But,  although  this  holy 
man  deserted  them,  yet  other  spiritual  knights- 
errant  were  not  wanting,  so  that  a little  time  before 
the  heaps  of  stones  which  lay  in  Moorfields  were 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  the  spot  I 
have  seen  five  or  six  in  a day  preaching  their  initi- 
ation sermons  from  these  elevated  situations,  until 
they  could  collect  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pur- 
chase pulpits.  You  must  know  that  many  of  the 
lazy  sort  of  the  community  set  up  stalls  in  Moor- 
fields  to  buy  and  sell  apples,  old  iron,  &c.  Several 
of  these  having  heard  many  such  edifying  dis- 
courses as  they  sat  at  their  stalls,  and  observing 
the  success  which  that  kind  of  preachers  met  with, 
boldly  resolved  to  make  trial  of  their  spiritual  gifts 
on  the  heaps  of  stones,  and  have  now  totally  aban- 
doned their  stalls  and  are  gone  forth  as  ambassadors 
of  heaven. ’*  Many  incidents  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  confirm  this  account.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Methodists  among  the  poor  was  not  the 
instruction  of  men  who  were  masters  of  their  sub- 
ject : it  was  at  l>cst  the  aimless  talking  of  those  who, 
in  their  exultation  at  being  furnished  with  a new 
idea,  ran  immediately  to  communicate  it  to  their 
associates.  It  neither  conveyed  information,  nor 
taught  the  art  of  self-control,  nor  communicated  re- 
finement ; — on  the  contrary,  from  the  riotous  quar- 
rels it  provoked,  it  often  helped  further  to  brutalise 
the  mob.  The  poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
thus  abandoned,  untaught,  with  precarious  means 
of  subsistence,  and  unchecked  by  the  watchfulness 
of  a police,  to  a close  and  constant  view  of  vice,  were 
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unfavourably  circumstanced  for  acquiring  steady 
moral  habits. 

Their  ranks  too  were  constantly  recruited  about 
the  beginning  of  the  period  by  a class  of  despe- 
radoes who  occupied  a sort  of  midway  position 
between  the  honest  and  dishonest.  During  the 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  at  the 
death  of  George  II.  numerous  licences  had  been 
issued  to  privateers.  The  service  in  vessels  pro- 
vided with  letters  of  marque  can  be  regarded  in  no 
better  light  than  licensed  piracy — taking  service 
with  buccaneers,  whose  crimes  are  winked  at  by  a 
government  so  long  as  they  are  directed  exclusively 
to  impoverishing  its  enemies  by  plundering  their 
subjects.  The  records  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
show-  that  these  licences  were  not  unfrcquently 
taken  out  by  abandoned  adventurers  whose  purpose 
was  to  make  them  a pretext  for  robbing  indiscrimi- 
nately hostile  and  neutral  vessels ; but  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  occupation 
blunted  men’s  dislike  of  plunder  and  violence. 
The  peace  threw  numbers  of  these  men  loose  upon 
society,  and  along  w ith  them  numbers  of  soldiers 
nnd  sailors  who  had  served  in  the  regular  army.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  burden  on  the  community 
found  its  way  to  the  metropolis ; some  with,  some 
without,  money  ; all  devoid  of  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry ; boon  companions  for  the  most  part,  and  not 
over-scrupulous.  Some  were  drawn  off  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  regular  army : 
great  numbers  were  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  others  were  laid  hold 
of  by  the  crimps,  whose  business  it  was  to  sup- 
ply the  plantations  with  indentured  servants. 
Along  with  them,  young  men,  the  sons  of  citizens, 
who,  attracted  by  the  frank  manners  of  the  dis- 
charged soldiery,  had  become  their  associates,  were 
often  inveigled.  The  government  recruits  were 
lodged  in  large  numbers  in  the  Savoy  : the  others 
were  deposited  in  private  lock -houses,  the  keepers 
of  which,  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  kept  more  jealous  watch.  At- 
tempts to  escape  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
mob,  nnd  brought  it  into  occasional  collision  with 
the  officers  of  the  law.  The  habit  of  resisting  them 
in  such  cases  accustomed  men  to  regard  resisting 
them  on  other  occasions  as  venial  also.  The  en- 
mity l>etwcen  them  nnd  the  dishonest  portion  of  the 
community  was  thus  more  widely  spread,  and  a 
general  hostility  was  entertained  towards  the  feeble 
police. 

A few  examples  of  the  direction  which  this  feel- 
ing took  seem  to  furnish  a not  inappropriate  intro- 
duction to  a notice  of  the  mobs  of  the  period — no 
unimportant  portion  of  a history  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  classes  now  under  consideration.  In 
the  Annual  Register  for  1765  it  is  emphatically 
stated,  in  the  notice  of  the  election  of  Stephen  Theo- 
dore Jansen,  Esq.  to  be  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
London,  that  “ he  was  the  first  sheriff  for  a long 
time  that  ventured  to  see  justice  executed  at 
Tyburn,  even  in  cases  that  seemed  to  require  it 
most,  without  the  aid  of  a military  force.”  In  1763 
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w e learn  from  the  same  work  that,  “ as  soon  as  the 
execution  of  several  criminals,  condemned  at  last 
sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the 
body  of  Cornelius  Saunders,  executed  for  stealing 
about  50/.  out  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  White,  in  Lamb- 
street,  Spitalfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before 
her  door ; where,  great  numbers  of  people  assem- 
bling, they  at  last  grew  so  outrageous  that  a guard 
of  soldiers  was  sent  for  to  stop  their  proceedings ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  forced  open  the  door, 
fetched  out  all  the  salmon-tubs,  most  of  the  house- 
hold furniture,  piled  them  on  a heap  and  set  fire 
to  them,  and,  to  prevent  the  guards  from  extin- 
guishing the  flumes,  pelted  them  oft*  with  stones, 
and  would  not  disperse  till  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed.” Next  year  a similar  scene  was  enacted  : — 
“ The  criminal,  condemned  for  returning  from 
transportation  at  this  sessions,  nnd  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, addressed  himself  to  the  populace  at  Tyburn, 
and  told  them  he  could  wish  they  would  carry  his 
body  and  lay  it  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Parker,  a 
butcher  in  the  Minorics,  who  it  seems  was  the 
principal  evidence  against  him  ; which  being  ac- 
cordingly done,  the  mob  behaved  so  riotously  be- 
fore the  man’s  house  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
disperse  them.  In  lighter  matters  thecasily  assem- 
bled and  excited  commonalty  of  London  seems  to 
have  been  animated  with  n reckless  self-w  illed  spi- 
rit of  contradiction.  Nothing  delighted  it  so  much 
as  to  tnke  the  punishment  of  a pickpocket  or  simi- 
lar delinquent  into  its  own  hands,  and  duck  the 
offender ; except  perhaps  to  rescue  its  victim  from 
the  police  if  they  chanced  in  some  moment  of  un- 
wonted vigilance  to  lay  hold  of  him,  ami,  offended 
at  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  regular  justice 
with  those  of  irregular  justice,  to  allow  him  to 
escape. 

Mobs  and  riots  in  a great  city  originate  some- 
times in  the  excessive  good-humour  of  the  popu- 
lace, sometimes  in  their  anger.  The  period  now 
under  review  furnishes  us  with  plentiful  examples 
of  both  kinds.  When  a great  crowd  is  drawn  to- 
gether by  some  festal  occasion,  merriment  is  con- 
tagious, and  the  spirits  of  the  gay  rise  to  a species 
of  intoxication.  Practical  jokes,  each  striving  to 
outdo  its  predecessor,  succeed  each  other  until  the 
patience  of  some  victim  gives  way,  and,  in  the  ex- 
cited temper  of  the  thiong,  sensitively  alive  to  all 
impressions,  produces  a general  fight ; or  some 
accident  rendering  a portion  of  the  multitude 
uncomfortable  produces  a similar  result.  When 
incidents  of  this  kind  lead  to  serious  tumults,  it  is 
a proof  that  the  mass  of  the  crow'd  arc  in  that  low 
Btage  of  civilization  in  which  cuarsencss  of  mind, 
and  want  of  forethought  and  self-control,  arc  the  pre- 
dominating characteristics.  A tumult  w hich  com- 
menced on  Tower-hill  on  the  4th  of  June,  1763,  is 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  London  populace  in 
these  respects  at  that  time  : — The  people  crowding 
through  the  postern  gate  to  see  the  fire-w  orks,  the  rails 
surrounding  a well  thirty  feet  deep  gave  way,  and 
it  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those  falling  in  : six 
were  taken  up  dead,  fourteen  or  fifteen  so  mangled  as 
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scarcely  to  be  able  to  live,  among  them  some  women 
with  child.  “ During  the  consternation  occasioned 
by  the  accident  a sailor  had  his  pocket  picked  by 
a Jew,  who,  after  undergoing  the  usual  discipline 
of  ducking,  hopped  out  of  the  water,  pretending  to 
have  his  leg  broke,  and  was  carried  off  by  some  of 
his  brethren.  But  the  sailors,  discovering  the  trick, 
and  considering  it  as  a cheat,  pursued  him  to 
Duke’s-place,  where  at  first  they  were  beaten  off 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  presently  returning  writh  a 
fresh  reinforcement  they  attacked  the  place,  entered 
three  houses,  threw  everything  they  met  with  out 
of  the  w indow,  broke  the  glasses,  tore  the  beds,  and 
ripped  upthe  wainscot,  leaving  the  houscsin  the  most 
ruinous  condition.  With  the  furniture  three  chil- 
dren sick  of  the  small-pox  were  throwm  out  of  the 
window,  but  happily  received  no  damage.’* 

In  this  disproportionate  and  misdirected  ebulli- 
tion of  anger  w'c  recognise  the  sudden  wayward 
transition  from  exuberant  enjoyment  to  destructive 
anger  which  characterises  children  and  imperfectly 
civilized  communities.  The  riots  of  this  period, 
which  began  as  well  as  terminated  in  anger,  are 
marked  by  the  same  features.  The  mob  of  Lon- 
don was  as  easily  excited  at  this  time  as  the  fac- 
tion-split Verona  of  the  Capulets  and  Montagues. 
An  attempt  to  commit  a number  of  disorderly  wo- 
men of  the  town  repeatedly  occasioned  serious  riots 
among  the  sailors.  The  Spital fields  weavers  when- 
ever they  were  in  distress  made  it  known  by  means 
of  a riot.  “ I mentioned  the  mob  of  weavers,” 
said  llorace  Walpole,  writing  to  Lord  Hertford  in 
1765,  “ which  had  besieged  the  parliament  and 
attacked  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  I thought  no 
more  of  it ; hut,  on  Friday,  a well-disciplined  and, 
I fear,  too  well-conducted  a multitude  repaired  ngain 
to  Westminster,  with  red  and  black  flags  ; the 
House  of  Lords,  where  not  thirty  were  present,  acted 
w'ith  no  spirit, — examined  Justice  Fielding  and  the 
magistrates,  and  adjourned  till  to-day.  At  seven 
that  evening  a prodigious  multitude  assaulted  Bed- 
ford-house and  began  to  pull  down  the  walls,  and 
another  party  surrounded  the  garden,  where  there 
were  but  fifty  men  on  guard,  and  would  have  forced 
their  way  if  another  party  of  guards  that  had  been 
sent  for  had  arrived  five  minutes  later.  ...  On 
Saturday  all  was  quiet ; the  duchess  was  blooded, 
and  everybody  went  to  visit  them.  I hesitated, 
being  afraid  of  an  air  of  triumph  ; however,  lest  it 
should  be  construed  the  olher  way,  I went  last 
night  at  eight  o’clock  ; in  the  square  I found  a 
great  number,  not  of  weavers,  but  seemingly  of  Sun- 
day passengers.  At  the  gate,  guarded  by  grenadiers,  1 
found  so  large  a throng,  that  I not  only  had  diffi- 
culty to  make  my  way  through  in  my  chariot,  but 
was  hissed  and  pelted,  and,  in  two  minutes  after, 
the  glass  of  I^ndy  Grosvenor’s  coach  was  broken, 
as  those  of  I^ady  Cork’s  chair  were  demolished  im- 
mediately afterwards.  I found  Bedford-house  a 
perfect  garrison  sustaining  a siege ; the  court  full 
of  horse-guards,  constables,  and  gentlemen.  I told 
the  Duke  that,  however  I might  happen  to  differ 
with  him  in  politics,  this  was  a common  cause,  and 
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that  everybody  must  feel  equal  indignation  at  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  grew  so  riotous  that  they 
were  forced  to  make  both  horse  and  foot  parade 
the  square  before  the  tumult  was  dispersed.”  The 
riots  of  the  sailors  and  coal  heavers,  as  set  on  foot 
by  ruder  and  more  robust  races  of  men,  were  more 
terrible,  and,  as  directed  against  men  more  upon 
their  own  level,  and  obliged  to  resist  them  in  some 
measure  on  equal  terms,  more  frequently  assumed 
the  appearance  of  pitched  battles.  The  political 
riots  had  this  peculiarity — that  they  were  generally 
commenced,  or  at  least  countenanced  in  the  outset, 
by  men  of  a somew  hat  better  class,  who,  growing 
alarmed  or  disgusted  at  what  themselves  had  set 
on  foot,  left  it  at  the  close  to  be  worked  out  by  all 
the  rascality  of  the  city.  The  Wilkes  riots  ushered 
in  the  present  period,  and  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
riots,  like  the  grand  crash  in  the  finale  of  an  opera, 
concluded  it. 

The  favourite  amusements  of  the  lower  orders 
received  their  character  from  the  rudeness  which 
they  contributed  to  perpetuate  and  augment.  Prize- 
fighting with  swords  rapidly  declined,  and  may  be 
considered  extinct  towards  the  close  of  the  |>eriod ; 
but  the  perhaps  more  brutal  pleasure  o(  standing 
and  seeing  men  pound  each  other  to  jelly  in  boxing- 
matches  was  rapidly  on  the  advance.  Cock-fighting 
also  continued  to  be  in  great  vogue,  and  not  confined 
to  the  lower  orders.  In  June,  1761,  we  learn  from 
the  Annual  Register,  “ Thomas  Higginson  was 
tried  before  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a nuisance,  to  wit , for  keeping  [a  place 
in  James’s-strcet,  near  the  Hay  market,  to  his 
lucre  and  gain,  for  boxing,  cudgel-playing, 
cock-fighting,  and  other  disorders,  to  the  great 
nuisance  of  the  neighbourhood  ; of  which  of- 
fence he  being  convicted,  the  court  set  a fine 
on  him  to  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years.* * 
Notwithstanding  this  and  other  efforts  to  abate 
this  brutal  practice,  notices  like  the  follow  ing  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  journals  from  1760  to 
1784: — “On  the  13th  instant  (January,  1777) 
a match  having  been  made  to  fight  for  five  guineas 
a-side  between  James  Cheanen,  the  noted  bruiser 
of  Lincoln,  and  Benjamin  Wake,  of  Burnsly,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  first  engagement  Wake  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  arm ; after  which  they 
fought  for  upwards  of  forty  minutes,  with  various 
success,  the  odds  being  sometimes  on  the  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other ; at  last  victory  decided 
in  favour  of  ihc  Yorkshire-man.  His  second  ask- 
ing him  why  he  did  not  use  his  other  arm,  he 
showed  it  to  the  company.” 

In  attempting  to  sketch  the  manners  of  the 
wealthier  classes  wc  commenced  with  their  house- 
hold customs  and  proceeded  to  their  public  amuse- 
ments. The  necessity  of  the  case  obliges  us  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  poor  man  has  scarcely  any 
home,  any  domestic  privacy.  The  public  amuse- 
ments of  the  ricli  derive  their  peculiarities  in  n 
great  measure  from  the  character  which  has  been 
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stamped  upon  those  who  participate  in  them  in 
their  own  domestic  circles.  The  poor  man  carries 
into  the  brief  time  spent  in  his  scarcely  private 
home  the  character  stamped  upon  him  in  the  crowd 
of  which  he  forms  a part.  Some  fragmentary 
extracts  from  the  enrlv  life  ofLackington  the  book- 
seller, who  w as  originally  a shoemaker,  will  show 
what  were  the  homes  of  even  the  best  and  most  in- 
telligent of  the  working  classes  at  this  time.  In  a 
month  after  his  first  arrival  in  Ixmdon  (August, 
1774)  he  tells  us — “ I saved  money  sufficient  to 
bring  up  my  wife,  and  she  had  a pretty  tolerable 
state  of  health  ; of  my  master  I obtained  some  stuff 
shoes  for  her  to  bind,  and  nearly  as  much  as  she 
could  do,  and,  as  we  had  plenty  of  work  and  higher 
wages,  we  were  tolerably  easy  in  our  circumstances, 
more  so  than  wc  ever  had  been,  so  that  we  soon 
procured  a few  clothes.  My  wife  had  all  her  life 
before  done  very  well  with  a superfine  broadcloth 
cloak,  but  now  I prevailed  on  her  to  have  one  of 
silk.  Until  this  winter  I had  never  found  out  that 
I wanted  a great-coat , but  now  I made  that  im- 
portant discovery,  and  my  landlord  showed  me  one, 
made  of  a coarse  kind  of  Bath  coating,  which  he 
had  purchased  new  at  a shop  in  Rosemary- lane  for 
IOjf.,  so  that  with  the  next  half-guinea  away  I 
went  to  Rosemary-  lane.”  A relation  died  about 
this  time  and  left  him  10/.,  a part  of  which  he  lost 
in  bringing  it  from  the  country.  “ With  the  re- 
mainder of  the  money,* * he  continues,  w we  pur- 
chased household  goods,  but,  as  we  then  had  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  a room,  we  worked  hard  and 
lived  hard,  so  that  in  a short  time  we  had  a room 
furnished  with  our  own  goods,  and  I believe  it  is 
not  possible  for  you  to  imagine  with  what  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  wc  looked  round  the  room  and 
surveyed  our  property.**  In  this  state  of  pros- 
perity, however,  they  were  sometimes  sore  put 
to  it  for  food.  One  Christmas  they  had  only  half- 
a-crown  to  purchase  a dinner,  and  Lackington, 
going  out  to  buy  it,  encountered  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts  at  an  old  book-stall,  and  expended  the 
whole  sum  upon  it.  Some  time  after  this  he 
ventured  to  rent  a parlour  and  shop  w ith  a view 
to  add  a retail  trade  in  old  books  to  his  shoe- 
making. “ With  this  stock,’*  he  says  (a  bagful  of 
old  books,  chiefly  divinity,  which  he  bought  for  a 
guinea),  “ and  some  odd  scraps  of  leather,  which, 
together  with  all  my  books,  were  worth  about  5/., 
I opened  shop  on  Midsummer-day,  1775,  in  Fea- 
therstonc-street  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  and  I 
w'ns  us  well  pleased  in  surveying  my  little  shop 
with  my  name  over  it  as  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  said,  * Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built?’  and  my  good  wife,  after  perceiving 
the  pleasure  that  I took  in  my  shop,  piously  cau- 
tioned me  against  setting  my  mind  on  the  riches 
of  this  world,  and  assured  me  that  it  whs  all  vanity. 
‘ You  are  very  right,  my  dear,*  I sometimes  replied  ; 
‘ and,  to  keep  our  minds  as  spiritual  as  we  can,  we 
■will  always  attend  our  class  and  board  meetings, 
bear  as  many  sermons,  &c.,  at  the  Foundry  on 
week-days  as  possible,  and  on  sabbath-days  we 
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j will  mind  nothing  but  the  good  of  our  souls : our 
. small-beer  shall  be  fetched  in  on  Saturday  nights, 
nor  will  we  even  dress  a potato  on  the  sabbath. 

, We  will  still  attend  the  preaching  at  five  o’clock 
j in  the  morning  ; at  eight  go  to  the  prayer-meeting; 

! at  ten  to  the  public  worship  at  the  Foundry  ; hear 
j Mr.  Perry  at  Cripplegatc  at  two ; be  atthcpreach- 
i ing  at  the  Foundry'  at  five  ; meet  with  the  general 
society  at  six  ; meet  in  the  united  bands  at  seven ; 
and  again  be  at  the  prayer-meeting  at  eight ; and 
then  ctmie  home  and  read  and  pray  by  ourselves.*  ** 
Notwithstanding  this  alarming  bill  of  performances, 
I^aekingfim  and  his  wife  were  neither  morose  nor 
ascetic.  w I in  the  beginning,**  he  says  elsewhere, 
“ opened  and  shut  my  own  shop,  welcomed  a 
friend  by  a shake  of  the  hand,  at  the  same  time 
beckoning  across  the  wray  for  a pot  of  good  porter.** 
But  on  less  happily  constituted  natures  tnis  con- 
stant standing  on  “ poortith’s  brink”  hardened  the 
heart.  The  case  of  the  Brownrigs,  who  by  system- 
atic cruelty  murdered  the  girls  apprenticed  to  them 
by  parish  workhouses,  was  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated case.  The  sickening  facts  of  domestic  tyranny 
brought  to  light  by  the  trial  of  the  Metyards,  mo- 
ther and  daughter,  for  the  murder  of  an  apprentice 
and  the  maltreatment  of  the  rest,  in  1762,  w'ere,  if 
possible,  even  more  revolting.  These  arc  extreme 
cases,  but  many  of  the  same  kind  less  aggravated 
are  mentioned.  A precarious  state  of  existence 
awakens  all  the  beast  of  prey  in  human  nature : 
the  cruelty  perpetrated  at  first  from  callousness  be- 
comes a habit  and  a diseased  source  of  pleasure. 
The  accounts  given  in  the  course  of  the  trials  of  the 
Brownrigs  and  Metyards  of  their  domestic  menage 
prove  to  what  extent  a sluttish  squalor  might  be 
visible  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes,  without 
leading  people  to  suspect  them  of  crime. 

The  manners  of  a great  metropolitan  city  at  any 
given  period  can  only  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  it  contains,  unless  the  action 
and  reaction  of  these  classes  upon  each  other  be 
taken  into  account.  In  a great  city,  an  immense 
multitude  being  crammed  into  a narrow  space,  the 
various  classes  are  brought  into  a closeness  of  con- 
tact that  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  them 
to  remain  unaffected  by  the  peculiarities  of  others. 
The  dependence  of  needy  nobles  upon  the  assist- 
ance and  forbearance  of  moneyed  men  of  low  rank 
produces  an  intimacy  unfavourable  to  both — en- 
grafting meanness  on  the  pride  of  the  one,  vanity 
on  the  vulgarity  of  the  other.  The  denseness  of  the 
crowd  furnishes  concealment  to  the  seekers  of  illicit 
enjoyment,  and  extreme  poverty  furnishes  minis- 
ters to  it.  Literature,  religion,  and  the  arts  pro- 
vide more  respectable  occasions  for  bringing  indi- 
viduals of  different  classes  into  familiar  intercourse. 
The  manners  of  the  British  metropolis  at  the  time 
we  have  in  hand  would  he  imperfectly  appreciated 
without  reference  to  those  houses  of, equivocal  cha- 
racter, the  bagnios,  which  furnished  places  of  ren- 
dezvous to  persons  of  both  sexes  ; and  to  the  per- 
verted taste,  not  yet  obsolete,  which  carried  a natu- 
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ral  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  more  refined  mem- 
bers of  society  to  witness  the  ruder  amusements  of 
the  poor  to  such  a fantastic  excess  as  to  imbrute 
them  with  a passion  for  the  ring  and  the  cockpit. 
The  necessity  under  which  all  classes  were  placed 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  police  arrangements  of 
being  able  in  some  degree  to  protect  themselves  con- 
tributed to  keepalive  a temper  which  gave  a character 
to  the  quarrels  of  the  class  which  acknowledges  the 
code  of  honour  as  its  chief  guide  different  from  what 
now  prevails.  Swords  were  still  worn  by  the  better 
class,  and  quarrels  were  often  decided  on  the  spot 
where  they  took  place,  which,  now  that  the  habit  of 
carrying  arms  has  become  obsolete,  is  impossible. 
Among  men  accustomed  to  look  to  the  use  of  arms 
as  necessary  to  their  security,  even  the  formal  duels, 
deliberately  arranged  beforehand,  were  more  savage 
than  those  of  the  present  day.  They  were  more 
unsophisticated  expressions  of  personal  hatred  and 
a desire  to  do  harm  than  those  of  our  days,  in 
which  two  men,  accustomed  to  leave  to  the  police 
the  labour  of  redressing  more  than  half  their  inju- 
ries, meet  less  from  personal  animosity  than  be- 
cause it  is  a custom  they  cannot  well  get  over.  So 
ferocious  a duel  as  that  between  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Matthews  could  scarcely  occur  at 
present.  The  custom,  then  not  uncommon,  of  arming 
the  combatants  both  with  sword  and  pistol,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  the  uncontrolled  dictates  of  their  animo- 
sity, as  also  the  practice  of  meeting  unattended  by  se- 
conds, would  now  be  regarded  as  savage.  On  the 
whole,  the  metropolitan  manners,  during  the  first 
quarter-century  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  though 
decidedly  more  refined  and  animated  by  a purer 
morality  than  characterised  the  age  that  preceded 
it,  were  still  tinged  with  considerable  grossness  and 
turbulence. 

The  manners  of  every  nation  are  to  a certain 
extent  derived  from  its  capital,  hut  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  the  number  of  heterogeneous  populations 
inhabiting  it,  and  the  greater  or  less  degTcc  of  self- 
dependence  developed  by  its  institutions  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces,  will  be  the  local  varieties. 
The  best  method  of  conveying  to  the  reader  a no- 
tion of  the  more  imjjortant  diversities  of  provincial  ' 
manners  will  be  to  trace,  first,  which  was  peculiar  | 
to  each  district,  and  then  the  degree  to  which  this  j 
local  tone  was  modified  by  intercourse  with  the 
metropolis.  The  local  peculiarities  will  be  most 
clearly  stated  by  adhering  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  sketching  the  manners  of  the  metropo- 
lis : the  modifications  by  adopting  an  arrangement 
suggested  by  a review  of  the  leading  channels  of 
communication  between  the  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial populations. 

The  most  important  local  differences  in  the  pro- 
vincial manners  of  England  had  their  origin  in  the 
varied  circumstances  of  a rural  or  town  population. 
The  town  populations  differed  also  according  as  the 
towns  were  the  seats  of  commerce,  or  provincial  ca- 
pitals like  York,  or  the  universities.  Here  is  the 
place  for  noticing  the  influence  of  the  clergy  upon 
manners.  In  lamdon  it  was  less  felt  amid  a dense, 
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excited,  and  ever-shifting  crowd.  Even  the  bishops 
seem  to  have  felt  the  attractions  of  gay  society  too 
strong.  Dr.  Johnson  has  some  pithy  remarks  on 
the  subject,  and  George  III.  found  or  thought  it 
necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Archbishop  Corn- 
wallis on  his  excessive  gaiety.  The  literary  history 
of  the  age  is  full  of  instances — sometimes  ludicrous, 
sometimes  painful — of  the  strange  shifts  to  which  the 
poorer  clergy  were  sometimes  reduced  in  London. 
In  the  provinces  the  influence  of  clerical  manners 
was  more  felt,  especially  in  and  around  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  were  almost  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  the  seats  of  clerical  education,  and 
the  goals  to  which  most  of  the  ablest  minds  who 
there  received  their  education  steadily  looked  us  the 
ultimate  object  of  their  highest  ambition.  In  the 
universities  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglican  cle- 
rical character  were  more  sharply  preserved  than 
at  the  metropolitan  paloces  of  Lambeth  or  York,  for 
the  clergymen  in  J»ndon  sought  to  get  rid  of  what 
was  deemed  the  pedantry  of  the  profession.  In 
York  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  to  a 
less  degree,  that  city  having  become  a winter  resi- 
dence for  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  felt 
an  annual  journey  to,  and  residence  in,  London  too 
expensive.  But  44  in  the  quadrangles  of  Oxford  the 
churchman  walked  gowned,**  and  the  influence  of 
the  impressions  received  there  remained  indelible 
upon  the  clergyman  even  when  lost  among  the 
multitudes  of  London,  and  to  a still  greater  extent 
when  his  lot  was  cast  in  the  country.  The 
circumstance  too  that  almost  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  educated  at  the  universities  predisposed 
them  to  take  a certain  tone  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Boswell’s 
description  of  the  establishment  of  Johnson’s 
friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  is  a good  sketch  of  the  way 
of  life  of  a wealthy  well-beneficed  clergyman : 
— 44  Dr.  Taylor’s  large  roomy  post-chaise,  drawn 
by  four  stout  plump  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  jolly  postilions,  conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne, 
where  I found  my  friend’s  schoolfellow  living 
upon  an  establishment  perfectly  corresponding  with 
his  substantial  creditable  equipage  : his  house,  plea- 
sure-ground, in  short  everything  good,  and  no  scan- 
tiness appearing.  . . . Dr.  Taylor  had  a good  estate 
of  his  own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church,  be- 
ing a prebendary  of  Westminster  and  rector  of 
Bosworth.  He  was  a diligent  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  presided  over  the  town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  w hich  I was  told  he  was  very  liberal : 
and  ns  a proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  to  me  he 
had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  200/.  among 
such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

His  size,  figure,  and  countenance  and 

maimer  were  that  of  a hearty  English  squire  with 
the  parson  superinduced : and  I took  particular 
notice  of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a decent 
grave  man  in  purple  clothes,  and  a large  white  wig, 
like  the  butler  or  major-domo  of  a bishop.”  Cum- 
berland’s account  of  his  own  father’s  establishment, 
at  a time  a little  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent treating  of,  corresponds  in  its  -leading  features 
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with  the  sketch  of  Ashbourne : — “ The  parsonage- 
house  of  Stamvick  was  a handsome  square  of  four 
equal  fronts,  built  of  stone,  containing  four  rooms 
on  a floor,  with  a gallery  running  through  the  cen- 
tre ; it  was  seated  on  the  declivity  of  a gentle  hill, 
with  the  village  to  the  south  among  trees  and  pas- 
ture-grounds in  view,  and  a small  stream  in  the 
valley  between  : on  the  north,  west,  and  south  were 
gardens,  on  the  east  the  church  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  intermediate  space  an  excellent 
Yangc  of  stables  and  coach-houses  built  by  my  father, 
and  forming  one  side  of  a square  court,  laid  out  for 
the  approach  of  carriages  to  the  house.  My  father 
spared  no  expense  to  keep  his  church  not  only  in 
that  neatness  and  decorum  which  befits  the  house 
of  prayer,  but  also  in  a perfect  state  of  good  and 
permanent  repair He  was  in  the  com- 

mission of  the  peace,  and  a very  active  magistrate 
in  the  reconcilement  of  parties  rather  than  in  the 
commitment  of  persons : in  these  quiet  parts  offences 
were  in  general  trivial,  and  the  differences  merely 
such  as  an  attorney  could  contrive  to  keep  a suit 
upon,  so  that,  with  a very  little  legal  knowledge, 
and  a very  hospitable  generous  disposition,  my 
father  rarely  failed  to  put  contentious  spirits  to 
peace  by  reference  to  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar. 
In  the  mean  time  his  popularity  rose  in  proportion 
as  his  beer-barrels  sank,  and  as  often  as  he  made 

peace  he  made  friends He  was  light 

and  elegant  in  his  person,  and  had  in  his  early  youth 
kept  horses  and  rode  matches  at  Newmarket  after 
the  example  of  his  elder  brother ; but,  though  his 
profession  had  now  put  a stop  to  those  levities,  he 
shared  in  a pack  of  harriers  with  a neighbouring 
gentleman  and  was  a bold  and  excellent  rider.” 
All  were  not  thus  comfortable.  Percival  Stock- 
dale  incidentally  mentions  in  his  Memoirs  that 
about  1750  the  only  servant  in  the  house  of  his 
father,  a clergyman,  not  in  very  opulent  circum- 
stances, was  “ the  daughter  of  a deceased  clergy- 
man and  most  readers  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  frequency  with  which  the  boost  of  being  a 
clergyman’s  daughter  is  put  by  Fielding  in  the 
mouths  of  his  female  servants.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  at  once  furnished  us  with  an  explanation  of 
this  anomaly,  and  a beautiful  picture  of  the  domes- 
tic manners  of  a noble  specimen  of  the  poorer  class 
of  clergymen,  in  his  notice  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walker,  who  held  the  chapelry  of  Scathwaite  in 
Cumberland  from  1736  to  1802.  Previous  to 
1760  the  annual  income  of  his  chapel  was  17/.  10.*., 
with  a free  house  and  garden  valued  at  4/.,  and 
surplice  fees  to  the  amount  it  might  be  of  3/.  more. 
In  that  year  it  was  augmented,  land  being  pur- 
chased for  that  purpose  with  800/.  His  house- 
hold is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  : — 
“ Going  into  his  house  I found  him  sitting  at  the 
head  of  a long  square  table,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  this  country  by  the  lower  class  of  people, 
dressed  in  a coarse  blue  frock,  trimmed  with  black 
horn  buttons;  a checked  shirt,  a leathern  strap 
about  his  neck  for  a stock,  a coarse  apron,  and  a 
pair  of  great  wooden-aoled  shoes,  plated  with  iron 
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to  preserve  them  (what  wc  call  clogs  in  these 
parts),  with  a child  upon  his  knee,  eating  his  break- 
fast ; his  wife  and  the  remainder  of  his  children 
were  some  of  them  employed  in  waitiug  on  each 
other,  the  rest  in  spinning  and  teasing  woo],  at 
which  he  is  a great  proficient ; and  moreover,  when 
it  is  ready  made,  he  will  lay  it,  by  sixteen  or  thirty- 
two  pounds  weight,  upon  his  back,  and  on  foot 
seven  or  eight  miles  will  carry  it  to  the  market  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter.”  Mr.  Walker,  while  draw- 
ing only  17/.  a-year  from  his  curacy,  declined  to 
accept  of  another  small  benefice  in  addition,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  cupidity ; he  gave  his  chil- 
dren a good  education,  and  left  2000/.  at  his  death ; 
and  yet  “ he  was  even  munificent  in  hospitality  as 
parish  priest.  Every  Sunday  were  served  upon 
the  long  table,  at  which  he  has  been  described  sit- 
ting with  a child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth, 
for  the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation 
who  came  from  a distance,  and  usually  took  their 
seats  ns  part  of  his  own  household.  A high  price 
of  self-denial  was  paid  by  the  pastor  and  his  family 
for  this  gratification ; as  the  treat  could  only  be 
provided  by  dressing  at  one  time  the  whole  perhaps 
of  their  allowance  of  fresh  animal  food ; conse- 
quently for  a succession  of  days  the  table  was  co- 
vered with  cold  victuals  only.”  This  is  the  Man 
of  Ross  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  united  in  one 
person.  There  were  exceptions  among  the  clergy, 
but  in  general  the  effects  of  on  education  calculated 
to  refine  the  taste  and  sharpen  th<;  intellect,  and  the 
necessity  of  preserving  a certain  external  decorum, 
kept  them  steady.  The  value  of  such  a class  scat- 
tered over  the  w hole  country  in  promoting  the  civil- 
ization of  all  classes  with  whom  they  were  brought 
in  contact  is  apparent. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobility,  who,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  observed,  scarcely  differ  at  this  period 
from  the  country  gentlemen  except  in  their  greater 
wealth,  displayed  a decided  taste  lor  elegant  luxury. 
The  apartments  were  numerous,  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged, spacious,  and  well  proportioned.  On  five 
noblemen’s  houses — Holkham,  Houghton,  Blen- 
heim, Wilton,  and  Wanstead — which  Arthur  Young 
visited  in  1767,  he  makes  the  following  remarks, 
which  throw  some  light  upon  the  tastes  and  fa- 
vourite amusements  of  their  proprietors : — u Blen- 
heim hall  and  library,  Wilton  saloon,  and  Holk- 
ham statue-gallery,  are  the  finest  rooms  in  these 


houses A ball-room  is  found  at  Holk- 

ham alone.  Holkham  chapel  is  preferable  to  that 
at  Blenheim No  house  I have  yet  seen 


is  perfect,  by  many  degrees.  Suppose  oue  were  to 
be  formed  out  of  all  these : take  the  shell  of  Holk- 
ham, and  imagine  it  to  contain  Blenheim  hall  and 
library,  Wilton  saloon,  Wanstead  ball-room  and 
large  dining-room,  besides  everything  it  has  al- 
ready ; it  would  be  infinitely  finer  than  it  is,  hut 
still  it  would  want  a music-room  and  apicture*gal- 
lery.  The  last  is  an  infinite  addition  to  a great 
house,  but  the  former  is  indispensable.”  Only  one 
of  the  houses  mentioned  had  a music-room ; but 
valuable  collections  of  paintings  by  noblemen  and 
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private  gentlemen  were  at  this  time  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  county  in  England.  Good  libraries 
too  were  not  uncommon.  Much  expense  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  gardens  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  mansions : the  hermitage 
and  grotto  seem  to  have  been  held  indispensable 
appendages.  In  the  grounds  at  Hagley  were  an 
artificial  ruin  and  a “ temporary”  cascade ; at  Chats- 
worth  a waterwork  with  a concealed  spring,  which, 
upon  touching,  spouted  out  water  from  every  bough 
of  a willow-tree.  The  appearance  of  Sir  John 
Throckmorton’s  grounds  must  be  familiar  to  all 
from  the  writings  of  Cowper.  Young,  in  the 
work  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  a pleasing  account 
of  ornamental  grounds  at  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and 
Persfield  on  the  Wye,  but  too  diffuse  for  quota- 
tion. What  follows  from  the  same  author  is  a 
description  of  the  plaything  of  a Norfolk  lady  : — 
“ Mrs.  Styleman  has  formed  some  exceeding 
pretty  plantations.  A stream  is  managed  with 
true  taste ; naturally  it  is  only  a ditch,  but  where 
this  lady  has  improved  it  it  is  a winding  stream  of 
clear  water,  and  the  greatest  ornament  to  her  plan- 
tations. On  one  part  of  its  banks  she  has  a very 
neat  circular  cottage  for  breakfasting,  and  near  it 
u menagerie  with  a great  variety  of  birds  ; in  this 
part  of  the  stream  are  all  sorts  of  water-fowl.  From 
her  menagerie  you  cross  the  stream  and  pass  along 
its  winding  banks  to  the  grotto,  which  is  very  pret- 
tily contrived  out  of  a boat  by  cutting  it  in  halves 
and  fixing  it  together  with  a little  addition.  It  is 
stuck  full  of  spar,  shells,  sea- weed,  coral,  glass, 
ore,  &c. ; all  dispersed  with  taste  and  elegancy. 
The  front  is  pretty,  but  too  regular,  and  not  ruAtic 
enough,  composed  of  the  same  materials  on  a 
ground  of  powdered  gea- shells  stuck  in  cement. 
The  situation  is  very  pretty,  by  the  side  of  a stream, 
dose  to  a small  cascade,  and  in  the  shade  of  seve- 
ral large  weeping  willow’s.”  A gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clifton  seems  to  have  thought 
the  grotto  alone  insufficient:  — “You  enter  the 
grotto  underground  through  a dark  arched  passage, 
which  has  much  of  the  air  of  a wine-vault:  on 
opening  the  door,  the  first  object  which  strikes  you 
is  a den,  with  the  statue  of  a lion  in  it.”  The 
hermitage  was  a plaything  of  the  same  kind  : that 
of  a lady,  a neighbour  ot  Mrs.  Styleman,  we  are 
told,  “is  a little  cottuge  of  two  rooms  situated 
in  one  of  her  plantations  of  shrubs  and  firs.  The 
first  room  is  walled  with  oyster-shells,  the  white 
side  outwards,  and  the  brown  edges  filed  off ; the 
pavement  of  clean  small  pebbles ; the  chimney- 
piece  of  grotto  shell-work : the  ceiling  is  papered, 
and  at  one  end  is  the  hermit’s  bed,  a boarded  one 
painted,  with  painted  canvass  curtains.”  These 
are  not  the  tastes  of  citizens , time  out  of  mind  the 
satirist’s  stale  jest,  but  of  well-born  ladies  and 
gentlemen : they  betoken  the  childishness  of  a 
backward  civilization.  Mrs.  Robinson  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  menage  of  her  husband’s 
father,  one  of  the  class  of  landowners  whom  trade 
had  enriched  in  Wales: — “ Mr.  Harris  was  then 
building  the  family  mansion,  and  resided  in  a pretty 
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little  decorated  cottage,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  domestic  offices.  Miss  Robinson,  my 
husband’s  sister,  though  not  more  than  twenty  vears 
of  age,  was  stiff  in  her  deportment ; she  wore  a 
gaudyTColoured  chintz  gown,  a thrice-bordered 
cap  with  a profusion  of  ribbons,  and  her  counte- 
nance wastsomewhat  more  ruddy  than  was  consistent 
even  with  pure  health.  Mr.  Harris  looked  like  a 
venerable  Hawthorn  ; a narrow’  fustian  coat,  a scar- 
let waistcoat  edged  with  narrow  gold,  a pair  of 
woollen  spatter-dashes,  and  a gold-laced  hat,  formed 
the  dress  he  generally  wore.  He  always  rode  a 
Welsh  pony,  and  was  seldom  in  the  house,  except 
at  eating-time,  from  sunrise  to  the  close  of  the 
evening.  There  was  yet  another  personage  in  the 
domestic  establishment,  who  was  by  Mr.  Harris 
regarded  as  of  no  small  importance : this  was  a 
venerable  housekeeper.  She  was  the  female  Men- 
tor of  the  family  ; she  dined  at  the  table  with  Mr. 
Harris  ; she  was  the  governess  of  the  family/'  The 
house,  we  are  told,  had  marble  chimney-pieces,  but 
contained  no  books,  and  only  an  oldgingling  spinnet. 
“ I was  condemned  either  to  drink  ale  with  4 the 
squire,*  for  Mr.  Harris  was  only  spoken  of  by  that 
title,  or  to  visit  the  Methodistical  seminary  which 
Lady  Huntingdon  had  established  at  Trevccca. 
Miss  Robinson  was  of  that  sect : Mr.  Harris  was 
a constant  church  visitor  on  Sunday.  His  zeal  was 
indefatigable ; he  would  frequently  fine  the  rustics 
(for  he  was  a justice  of  the  pence,  and  had  been 
sheriff  of  the  county)  when  he  heard  them  swear, 
though  every  third  sentence  he  uttered  was  attended 
by  an  oath  that  made  his  hearers  shudder.” 

In  the  eastern  and  midland  counties  a new  race 
of  gentlemen,  corresponding  to  the  tradesmen  w ith 
enormous  capitals  in  the  metropolis,  was  rising  into 
notice.  Young  mentions  that  in  Norfolk  the  an- 
nual rents  of  farms  oscillated  between  300/.  and 
900/.,  the  size  of  the  farms  from  1000  to  3000 
acres ; that  the  annual  revenues  of  the  farmers 
varied  from  1300/.  to  3000/. ; “ that  a long  lease 
of  a Norfolk  farm  was  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
fee-simple  of  it ; and  that  there  was  the  greatest 
prospect  of  seeing  this  kingdom  a land  of  yeo- 
manry.” The  Essex  farmers  were  men  of  whom 
many  possessed  lands  to  the  value  of  300/.  or  400/. 
or  500/.  a- year,  besides  what  they  rented  of  others. 
This  class  was  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and 
aspired  to  rank  rather  among  the  gentry  than  the 
yeoman ry.  Johnson  and  Boswell  met  one  at  I)r. 
Taylor’s  who  played  the  fiddle  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  company.  A conversation  which  occurred 
between  him  and  Johnson  is  illustrative  of  his 
class — spirited  and  independent,  but  deficient  in 
polish.  44  The  gentleman  farmer,”  says  Boswell, 
44  attempted  to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of 
Mungo  Campbell,  who  shot  Alexander  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  upon  his  having  fallen,  when  retreating 
from  his  lordship,  who  he  believed  was  about  to 
seize  his  gun  as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said 
he  would  have  done  just  as  Campbell  did.  John- 
son— 4 Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did  de- 
serves to  be  hanged;  not  that  I could,  as  a jury- 
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man,  have  found  him  legally  guilty  of  murder ; hut 
I am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him.*  The 
farmer  said,  4 A poor  man  has  os  much  honour  as 
a rich  man ; and  Campbell  had  that  to  defend.* 
Johnson  exclaimed,  * A poor  man  has  no  honour.’ 
The  English  yeoman,  not  dismayed,  proceeded  : 

4 Lord  Eglinton  was  a damned  tool  to  run  in  upon 
Campbell  after  being  warned  that  Campbell  would 
shoot  him  if  he  did.*  Johnson,  who  could  not  bear 
anything  like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  4 He  was 
^ not  a damned  fool : he  only  thought  too  well  of 
Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell  would  be 
such  a damned  scoundrel  as  to  do  so  damned  u 
tiling.*  His  emphasis  on  damned , accompanied 
with  frowning  looks,  reproved  his  opponent’s  want 
of  decorum  in  his  presence.”  The  majority  of  the 
farmers,  however,  lived  in  a less  aspiring  style.  It 
appears,  from  the  evidence  in  a trial  for  murder 
which  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that 
the  murdered  man,  a farmer  in  comfortable  but  not 
ppulent  circumstances,  lived  in  a two-story  house, 
which  had  on  the  ground  door  a kitchen  and  par- 
lour, upstairs  two  bed-rooms,  the  entry  to  one  of 
which  was  through  the  other  ; and  that,  in  an  ad- 
dition built  to  die  back  of  the  house,  there  were  two 
rooms  on  the  upper  story,  one  for  the  female  ser- 
vants, connected  with  the  hous^,  another  for  the 
hinds,  entered  by  an  outer  stair.  The  farmer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy 
and  water  when  making  merry,  and  the  servants 
to  have  lived  nearly  on  a footing  of  equality  with 
the  family. 

The  labourers  were  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
not  entirely  dependent  upon  agricultural  industry.  , 
The  factor)'  system  had  not  yet  concentrated  manu-  ' 
factures  into  crowded  towns  in  the  districts  where 
minerals  abound.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  the 
south-western  counties,  domestic  manufactures  w’ere 
generally  diffused,  maintaining  a mixed  race  of 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  labourers.  In 
Essex  Young  says  he  found,  in  1767,  the  weaving  of 
culimuncocs  and  burying-crapes,  and  the  prepara- 
tory step  of  wool-combing,  chiefly  for  the  London 
market,  giving  employment  to  whole  families ; wo- 
men, and  girls  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  being 
thus  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  family  expenses. 
In  Oxfordshire  he  found  them  manufacturing  ker- 
seys, coarse  bear-skins,  and  blankets  for  the  Ame- 
rican market;  women,  girls,  and  old  women  of 
sixty  or  seventy  finding  employment  in  various 
parts  of  the  process.  In  manufactures  of  flannels 
and  linscys  around  Salisbury  and  Romscy  “ child- 
ren were  employed  when  very  young.**  All  these 
processes  were  carried  on  in  the  weavers’  houses 
by  the  united  efforts  of  the  families,  and  the  indi- 
viduals resided  sometimes  in  small  country  towns, 
sometimes  in  the  open  country.  At  Gloucester  arid 
Bristol  there  were  pin-manufactories,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women,  employed  in 
pin-making,  were  gathered  together  in  large  shops. 
At  Neath,  Swansea,  and  Bristol,  large  numbers  of 
men  were  employed  in  the  copper-works.  In 


Birmingham  Watt  and  Bolton  had  given  a greater 
extension  to  works  employing  large  numbers  of 
men  under  one  roof.  In  Lancashire  the  com- 
mencement of  the  factory  system  had  been  made. 
In  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
the  rough  but  not  unintelligent  pitmen,  in  Corn- 
wall the  miners,  gave  the  tone  to  the  working 
classes.  Wherever  domestic  manufactures  were 
introduced  the  comparatively  easy  circumstances  of 
the  labouring  classes  had  communicated  to  them  a 
greater  degree  of  softness  and  intelligence : the 
system  of  aggregated  labour  in  factories  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough  to  develop  its  peculiar  in- 
fluences : the  miners  and  pitmen  were  a coarse  and 
daring  race;  but  intelligent  from  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  combine  for  a common 
purpose.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  no 
manufactures  of  any  kind  existed  the  peasantry 
were  loutish  and  unintelligent.  Along  the  sca- 
coast  two  circumstances  contributed  to  harden  and 
demoralise  the  lower  classes — the  universal  prac- 
tice of  41  wrecking,”  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
smuggling,  aggravated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period  by  engrafting  the  privateer,  or  licensed 
pirate,  upon  the  characters  formed  by  addiction  to 
these  practices.  The  southern,  eastern,  and  north- 
western coasts  of  the  island  were  most  haunted  by 
smugglers.  About  1760  Lackington  describes  the 
manner  of  living  in  a poor  family  in  the  West  of 
England,  of  which  the  father  was  rather  addicted 
to  drinking,  thus  ; — 4‘  Out  of  love  to  her  family 
the  mother  totally  abstained  from  every  kind  of 
liquor,  water  excepted ; her  food  was  chiefly  broth 
(little  better  than  water  and  oatmeal),  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, cabbage,  and  carrots.  Her  children  fared 
something  better,  but  not  much.”  Of  another  fa- 
mily, in  rather  better  circumstances,  he  tells  us — 
44  They  carefully  attended  to  their  shop  six  days  in 
the  week,  and  on  the  seventh  w ent  to  an  Anabap- 
tists’ meeting,  where  little  attention  was  paid  to 
speculative  doctrines,  but  where  sound  morality 

was  constantly  inculcated My  master  s 

whole  library  consisted  of  a school-size  Bible, 
Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  Foot’s  tract  on  Bap- 
tism, Culpepper’s  Herbal,  the  History  of  the 
Gentle  Craft,  an  old  imperfect  volume  of  Receipts 
in  Physic,  Surgery,  &c.,  and  the  Ready  Reckoner. 
....  Every  morning,  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear, 
my  master  rose  about  three  o’clock,  took  a w'nlk  by 
the  river’s  side,  round  Trenchmane-liclds,  stopped 
at  some  place  or  other  to  drink  a pint  of  ale,  came 
back  before  six  o’clock,  and  culled  up  his  people  to 
work,  and  went  to  bed  again  about  seven.**  Lack- 
ington, however,  elsewhere  mentions  that  pre- 
vious to  the  American  war  there  were  few  books 
to  be  found  among  this  class : — 44  The  poorer  sort 
of  farmers,  and  even  the  poor  country  people  in  ge- 
neral, spent  their  winter  evenings  in  relating  stories 
of  witches,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins.*’  These  amuse- 
ments produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated : many  incidents  during  this  period  show 
the  coarseness  and  superstition  that  pervaded  the 
class  of  country  labourers.  The  following  is  simply 
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ludicrous: — In  February,  1759,  we  read  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  that  year — “ One  Susannah 
Hannokcs,  an  elderly  woman,  of  Wingrove,  near 
Aylesbury,  was  accused  by  a neighbour  for  be- 
witching her  spinning-wheel  so  that  she  could  not 
make  it  go  round,  who  offered  to  make  oath  of  it 
before  a magistrate ; on  which  the  husband  of  the 
party  accused,  in  order  to  justify  his  wife,  insisted 
that  she  should  be  tried  by  the  church  Bible,  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present.  Accordingly 
she  was  conducted  to  the  parish  church,  where  she 
was  stripped  of  all  her  clothes  to  her  shift  and  under* 
coat,  and  weighed  against  the  Bible ; when,  to  the  no 
small  mortification  of  her  accuser,  she  outweighed 
it,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge.* * 
But  the  assaults  upon  the  Leicestershire  witches 
in  the  following  year  were  atrocious: — “ 1760, 
June  22.  They  write  from  Glen,  in  Leicestershire, 
that  on  Wednesday  se*nnight  last  a dispute  arose 
between  two  old  women  of  that  town,  one  of  whom 
called  the  other  witch,  and,  she  affirming  that  she 
was  no  more  a witch  than  herself,  a challenge  en- 
sued, and  they  both  agreed  to  be  dipped  by  way  of 
trial.  They  accordingly  stripped  to  their  shifts,  had 
their  thumbs  and  great  toes  tied  with  a cart-rope 
across  their  middles,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be 
thrown  into  a pool  of  water.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  sunk,  while  the  other  continued  struggling 
on  the  surface,  which  the  mob  called  swimming, 
and  deemed  an  infallible  sign  of  her  being  a witch, 
insisting  upon  her  impcaching  her  accomplices  in 
the  craft.  She  accordingly  told  them  that  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Burton  there  were  several 
other  old  women  as  much  witches  as  she  wjis. 
These  suspicions  being  confirmed  by  a student  in 
astrology , or  white  witch , who  was  referred  to  on 
account  of  a young  woman  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
an  uncommon  disorder,  and  presumed  to  be  be- 
witched, the  mob  repaired  next  day  to  Burton, 
and,  after  u little  consultation,  proceeded  to  the  old 
woman’s  house  upon  whom  they  had  fixed  the 
strongest  suspicion.  The  poor  old  creature,  on 
their  approach,  locked  the  house-door,  and  went 
into  a chamber,  and  from  the  window  asked  what 
they  wanted.  They  informed  her  that  she  was 
charged  with  being  guilty  of  witchcraft,  which  they 
were  come  to  try  her  for  by  ducking;  remon- 
strating at  the  same  time  upon  the  necessity  there 
was  of  her  giving  proof  whether  she  was  a witch 
or  no.  Upon  her  persisting  in  a positive  refusal  to 
come  down  they  broke  open  the  house,  went  into 
the  chamber,  carried  her  down  stairs,  and  by 
force  took  her  to  a deep  gravel-pit  full  of  water, 
tied  her  thumbs  and  toes  as  above,  and  then  threw 
her  in,  w here  they  kept  her  during  pleasure.  The 
same  day  the  mob  tried  the  experiment  upon  ano- 
ther poor  old  woman,  and  on  Thursday  a third 
underwent  the  same  discipline.  Several  of  the 
ringleaders  in  this  riot  have  been  apprehended  and 
carried  before  a justice : two  of  them  have  been 
bound  over  to  the  sessions,  and  others  ordained  to 
pay  small  fines.”  Afterwards,  under  date  of  July 
22nd,  we  read — “ At  the  general  quarter  sessions 
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for  Leicester  two  persons  concerned  in  ducking 
for  witches  the  poor  old  women  in  Glen  and  Bur- 
ton Avery  wferc  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
twice  and  lie  in  gaol  one  month.  No  longer  ago 
than  1751,  at  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  a mob  of 
the  same  nature  had  murdered  by  ducking,  to  try 
whether  they  were  witches,  two  poor  harmless 
people,  aged  about  70,  for  which  one  of  the  of- 
fenders was  soon  after  tried  and  hanged.** 

Amid  this  ignorance,  however,  gleams  of  higher 
aspirations  from  time  to  time  broke  forth.  Bio- 
graphies of  the  self-taught  schoolmasters  of  this 
period  would  afford  interesting  illustrations  under 
this  head.  The  free-schools  were  generally  sought 
after  by  the  less  fortunate  alumni  of  the  uni- 
versities; and  in  Becluded  rural  districts  the  offices 
of  curate  and  schoolmaster  were  not  unfrequently 
combined.  But  instances  occur  of  individuals  who 
w ithout  the  advantages  of  a regular  education  con- 
trived to  acquire  considerable  stores  of  knowledge. 
These  persons  generally  betook  themselves  to  teach-’ 
ing  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  render 
their  acquirements  available  towards  procuring 
them  a livelihood ; but  even  when  they  did  not 
commence  pedagogues  their  example  stimulated 
the  curiosity  of  their  neighbours  and  proved  a com- 
mencement of  intellectual  culture  in  the  vicinity. 
The  eminent  mathematician,  Thomas  Simpson, 
wns  first  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by  the 
prediction  of  a pedlar,  who  w'as  a professor  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  or,  as  such  a person  is  termed  in  the 
preceding  extract,  a “ white  witch,”  that  the  young 
man,  if  he  would  engage  in  that  mystic  study,  would 
infallibly  come  to  be  even  more  learned  and  distin- 
guished than  himself.  Simpson  even  practised  the 
art  for  some  time,  but  his  native  strength  of  mind 
emancipated  him  from  the  delusion  even  before  he 
was  brought  into  personal  contact  with  more  en- 
lightened men.  The  two  most  extraordinary  men 
of  this  class,  both  of  whom  survived  till  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.,  though  strictly  speaking  they 
belong  to  the  preceding  age,  arc  Robert  Hill,  the 
learned  tailor,  a native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  during 
great  part  of  his  life  a resident  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  notorious  Eugene  Aram.  Both  were  cha- 
racterised by  an  intense  craving  for  intellectual 
exertion;  both  stored  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which,  considering  their  circumstances,  is  astonish- 
ing. The  better-balanced  mind  of  Hill  preserved 
him  from  crime,  though  his  knowledge  did  not 
emancipate  him  from  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 
Aram’s  guilt  is  in  some  degree  indicative  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  the  consciousness  of  superior 
knowledge  prompting  to  its  abuse,  and  this  might 
account  for  his  swindling  propensities ; callous  he 
must  have  been  by  nature,  or  he  could  not  have 
carried  his  purposes  into  effect  and  lived  so  un- 
touched by  remorse  as  he  seems  to  have  done ; but 
this  callousness  was  confirmed  by  that  general 
disregard  of  human  suffering  which  characterises 
all  communities  in  a low  stage  of  civilization, 
and  that  strongly  marked  the  lower  orders  in 
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Great  Britain  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
George  II. 

Amid  the  comparative  torpor  of  rural  society, 
the  large  manufacturing  towns,  some  of  the  episco- 
pal sees,  and  the  fashionable  watering-places  were 
centres  of  a greater  activity  calculated  to  promote  a 
higher  civilization.  In  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  the  cultivation  not  merely  of  manual  dexterity 
but  of  the  observation  and  reflection  required  by 
the  processes  he  is  engaged  in,  as  well  as  a taste  for 
small  luxuries  engendered  by  higher  wages,  raises 
the  artisan  above  the  country  clown.  Wealth,  and 
pride  in  its  being  self-acquired,  together  with  the 
development  of  intellectual  powers,  in  like  manner 
raise  the  successful  manufacturer  above  the  class  to 
which  he  originally  belongs.  Much  narrow-mind- 
edness and  coarseness  are  compatible  with  these 
advantages,  but  among  the  middle  classes  in  the 
large  manufacturing  towms  of  England  these  defi- 
ciencies were  remedied  by  the  influence  of  dissent. 
When  a rural  district  became  on  a sudden  a popu- 
lous town  under  the  influence  of  manufactures,  the 
parish  clergyman  was  lost  in  the  crowd  ; but  those 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  inquiring  habits  and  strict 
moral  observance  of  the  dissenters  were  generally 
most  successful  in  life,  and  with  them  their  sect  and 
their  clergymen  rose  into  consequence  in  the  new 
society.  44  I have  always  loved,”  says  Boswell, 
“ the  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  spiritual-mind- 
edness  of  the  Quakers ;”  and  the  remark  was  eli- 
cited by  the  family  picture  he  witnessed  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Birmingham.  Price  and 
Priestley  are  examples  of  the  class  of  cultivated  in- 
tellects to  be  found  among  the  dissenting  clergy : 
and  their  pastoral  intercourse  with  their  congrega- 
tions has  always  been  on  a very  intimate  footing. 
A short  anecdote  in  Boswell  presents  a pleasing 
picture  of  the  Birmingham  of  his  day : — “ I shall 
never  forget  Mr.  Bolton's  expression  to  me  when  I 
visited  his  great  works  at  Soho ; 4 I sell  here,  sir, 
what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — PowrER.'  He 
had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  chicjlain , and  he  sccined 
to  be  a father  to  his  tribe.  One  of  them  came  to 
him,  complaining  grievously  of  his  landlord  for 
having  distruined  his  goods.  4 Your  landlord  is  in 
the  right,  Smith*  (said  Bolton);  ‘but  I'll  tell  you 
what  : find  you  a friend  who  will  lay  down  half 
your  rent,  and  I’ll  lay  down  the  other  half,  and  you 
shall  have  your  goods  again.'  *'  The  influence  of 
the ’dissenting  clergy  was  confined  however  to  the 
middle  classes  and  the  better  conditioned  class  of 
artisans.  The  spirit  of  proselytism,  characteristic 
chiefly  of  new  sects,  had  ceased  ; some  men 
were  born  dissenters,  as  others  were  horn  church- 
men. The  growing  wealth  of  the  dissenting  con- 
gregations accelerated  this  growing  passiveness. 
The  dissenters  were  becoming  merely  a secondary 
establishment,  and,  like  the  principal  one,  were 
leaving  the  classes  l>elow'  the  skilled  artisan  to  grow 
up  in  a state  of  nature — a neglect  the  result  of  which 
began  to  be  felt  at  a later  period. 

In  Boswell's  narrative  of  the  tour  in  which  he 


visited  Birmingham  we  find  a nicely  contrasted 
picture  of  the  clerical  residence  in  Lichfield,  which 
may  serve  as  a specimen  both  of  that  class  of 
towns  and  of  the  mere  country  towns.  44  Very 
little  business  appeared  to  be  going  forward  in 
Lichfield.  . . . 4 Surely,  sir,' said  1, 4 you  arc  an 
idle  set  of  people.'  4 Sir,’  said  Johuson,  4 wc  arc 
a city  of  philosophers ; we  work  with  our  heads, 
and  make  the  Iwobies  of  Birmingham  work  with 
their  hands.'  " This  answer  is  one  of  Johnson’s 
felicitous  half-sincere  half-plavful  expressions  of  a 
natural  prejudice : the  feeling  it  implies  still  predo- 
minates in  every  old  county  capital  which  feels  it- 
self eclipsed  by  the  vanity  of  some  upstart  flourishing 
seat  of  manufacture.  Lichfield  had  its  courtly  circle, 
composed  of  such  persons  as  the  literary  Mr.  Sewurd, 
who  44  was  canon  residentiary  and  inhabited  the 
bishop's  palace;"  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  with  her  for- 
tune of  10,000/.  and  her  fine  house  ; Mrs.  Aston, 
a maiden  lady  of  an  old  country  family  ; Peter 
Garrick,  the  brother  of  David,  who  44  veri- 
fied Johnson's  saying,  that,  if  he  had  cultivated 
gaietv  as  much  as  his  brother  David,  he  might  have 
equally  excelled  in  it ;”  and  who  was  44  quite  a 
London  narrator,  telling  us  a variety  of  anecdotes 
with  that  earnestness  and  attempt  at  mimicry  which 
w'c  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.’' 
Among  this  circle  the  dinner-hour  was  two  o'clock, 
and  tea  and  coffee  parties  were  frequent  in  the 
evening.  The  picture  would  be  incomplete  if 
44  Mr.  Richard  Green,  apothecary,"  were  omitted, 
with  his  museum  in  which  44  he  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  upon  the 
labels,  printed  at  his  own  little  press,  and  on  the 
staircase  leading  to  it  a board  with  the  names  of 
contributors  marked  in  gold  letters.”  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a spe- 
cimen of  the  plebeians.  44  He  seemed  a low  man, 
dull  and  untaught : he  had  a coarse  grey  coat,  black 
waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a yellow  un- 
curled wig,  and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness 
which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  4 leave  his 
can.'  He  drank  pnly  ale ; he  had  tried  to  he  a cut- 
ter at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeeded,  and 
now  he  lived  poorly  at  home  and  had  some  scheme 
of  dressing  leather  in  a better  manner  than  com- 
mon.” 

The  fashionable  watering-places,  hut  especially 
Bath  and  Tunbridge,  were  chapels  of  ease  for  the 
metropolis.  They  were  the  summer  retreats  of  the 
fashionable  wrorld,  and  of  singers,  musicians— all 
who  ministered  to  fashionable  luxury.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  to  whom  the  expense  of  metro- 
politan gaiety  was  too  great  flocked  thither  to  min- 
gle with  the  gay  throng  on  less  extravagant  terms. 
The  two  resorts  that  have  been  named,  together 
w ith  Scarborough  and  others  of  lesser  note,  were  mis- 
sionary stations  where  the  manners  of  the  court 
were  studied  and  imitated  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess by  those  who  were  to  carry  them  into  all  the 
rural  and  commercial  districts  of  England.  Of 
invalids  there  was  a sufficient  store,  and  attention 
to  their  condition  contributed  to  give  a peculiar 
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tone  to  the  society  of  the  places.  Many,  for  whom 
the  country  was  too  dull  and  the  bustle  of  the  me- 
tropolis too  stimulating,  took  up  their  permanent 
abode  at  Bath  or  Tunbridge.  The  close  approxi- 
mation of  mercantile  wealth,  and  the  still  more  un- 
couth possessors  of  large  fortunes  sprung  from  the 
western  cnlomps  or  returned  from  the  buccaneering 
wars  of  India,  induced  the  “ people  of  quality” 
about  the  year  1 770  to  seclude  themselves  in  some 
measure  from  the  herd.  At  Bath  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  nobility  to  get  up  subscription  balls 
from  which  commoners  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded, and  some  of  their  number  aifected  to  avoid 
frequenting  the  public  rooms.  The  effort  was  in 
vain,  and  indeed  had  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  fantastic  but  not  useless  royalty  of  Nash, 
Derrick,  and  their  successors.  It  is  but  justice  to 
these  mimic  monarchs  to  admit  that  their  authority 
at  Bath  and  Tunbridge  contributed  to  introduce  a 
greater  amount  of  decorum  into  general  society 
than  had  existed  before  them.  Rather  indecorous 
episodes  did  however  happen  at  times,  quite  equal- 
ling the  breakfast  scene  in  Humphry  Clinker.  A 
scene  of  this  kind  which  occurred  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  Assembly-rooms,  Bath,  in  1771,  with  a 
ridotto  (which  is  defined  by  a writer  of  that  day 
“ an  entertainment  of  music  and  dancing,  where 
the  company  are  regaled  with  all  kinds  of  sweet- 
meats, macarons,  choice  wines,  fruit,  &c.),  has  been 
described  in  verse  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
subject,  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  waiters 

*'  But— silence,  ye  hautboy*!  ye  fiddles,  lie  dumb! 

Ye  dancer*,  stop  inilant—  tht  U come  ; 

The  great — the  nil  * underfill  hour  of  rtiUngl 

Th.it  hour  for  which  ye  all  know  you’ve  hern  waiting. 

Well,  the  door*  were  unlx.ltcd,  and  in  they  nil  null'd; 
'nieyVrowdiil.  they  jockird,  they  jostled.  and  push'd  : 

Thun  nt  a mayor'*  feast  a disorderly  mob 
Break*  in  after  dinner  to  plunder  and  rob. 

1 mean  Dot  liy  thU  to  reflect  on  Uie  gentry, 

I'd  only  illustrate  the  mode  of  their  rntry  ; 

For  certain  I am  they  meant  no  Midi  foul  play. 

But  only  were  wishing  to  help  u*  away  ; 

1 believe  too  their  hurry  in  clearing  the  nlatler* 

Waa  all  m compassion  to  u*  the  poor  waiter*. 

In  London  I'm  aure  I’ve  lice :i  kept  many  hour* 

In  dangling  attendance  with  sweetm-wu  and  flower*  : 

But  Acre.  a*  if  atudiou*  to  ca*e  u*  nf  trouble, 

Kach  gue*t  play'd  hi*  part  a*  if  he'd  paid  double  ; 

In  flic*  they  march'd  up  to  the  niflclNMird*,  while  each 
laud  hand,  upon  all  the  good  thing,  in  hi*  reach : 

There  aluck  to  hi*  part,  cram m'd  while  he  wa»  able. 

Ami  then  carried  off  all  he  could  from  the  table  ; 

Our  outwork*  they  «torm*d  with  prow  CM  most  manful. 

And  jrllim  and  cake*  carried  off  liy  the  handful : 

While  *ome  our  line*  enter'd  with  courage  undaunted. 

Nor  i|mtted  the  breach  till  they  got  what  they  wauled. 
•••••• 

IIoweveT  the  viand*  went  off  at  *uch  rate. 

A lady'*  ton  pee  often  knock'd  down  a plate, 

And  many  cniifews'd  a fat  citizen'*  lielljr 
A terrible  stop  to  the  progress  nf  jelly; 

While  *m|v  era  of  biscuit*  around  their  ear*  flew, 
ft’erturn'd  lay  the  whi«k  of  an  officer'*  queue  ; 

And  Ihu*  in  ten  minute*  one  half  of  the  treat 
Made  a pretty  check  carpet  squash'd  under  their  feet. 

Oh.  'twit*  pleasing  to  w«  a collection  of  la-aux 
Parading  with  large  mar.imn*  on  their  toe*  ; 

Or  a delicate  nymph  give  a languishing  reel 
On  a marmalade  kissing  her  little  French  heel. 

So  yon  we.  my  dear  llal,  they  Imre  all  thing*  In-fore  ’em. 
And  trampled  on  sweetmeat*  u»  well  a*  deenram." 

The  maimer  of  life  of  the  visitors  of  Bath  has 
been  smartly  sketched  by  Lord  Chesterfield  : — 
“ October  27.— Little  company  appeared  at  the 
pump ; those  that  were  there  drank  the  waters 
of  affliction  for  the  departure  of  Lady  Suffolk  and 
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Mrs.  Blount.  .....  Amoretto  (the  Hon. 
William  Herbert)  went  upon  Lansdowne  to  evapo- 
rate his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  Parthenissa  (Mrs. 
Blount),  in  memory  of  whom,  and  the  wind  being 
cold  into  the  bargain,  he  tied  his  hnndkerchief  over 
his  hat  and  looked  very  sadly.  In  the  evenings 
the  usual  tea-table  met  at  Lindsey’s.  Amoretto’s 
main  action  was  at  our  tabic,  but  episodically  he  took 
pieces  of  bread  and  butter  and  cups  of  tea  at  about 
ten  others.  He  laughed  his  way  through  the  girls 
out  of  the  long  room  into  the  little  one,  where  he  tal- 
lied till  he  swore,  and  swore  till  lie  went  home, — 

and  probably  some  time  afterwards 

October  30. — Nash  gave  a ball  at  Lindsey’s,  where 
Mr.  Foster  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  Herbert;  he  wore  his  gold-laced 
clothes  on  the  occasion,  and  looked  so  fine,  that, 
standing  by  chance  in  the  middle  of  the  dancers, 
he  was  taken  by  many  at  a distance  for  a gilt  gar- 
land. He  (Herbert)  concluded  his  evening  as  usual 

with  basset  and  blasphemy October  31. 

— The  Countess  of  Burlington  l)esj)okc  the  play,  as 
you  may  see  by  the  enclosed  original  bill ; the 
audience  consisted  of  seventeen  souls,  of  whom  I 
made  one November  2. — Mrs.  Hamil- 

ton bespoke  the  play  at  night,  which  we  all  inte- 
rested ourselves  so  much  to  fill,  that  there  were  as 
many  people  turned  hack  as  let  in  : it  was  so  hot  that 
the  Countess  of  Burlington  could  not  stay  it  out, 
&c.”  In  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  plays,  danc- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking,  the  frequenters  of  Bath 
at  this  time  had  the  poetical  contests  at  Mrs.  Mil- 
lard Parnassus  of  Bath  Easton,  and  genteel  Method- 
ism. Horace  Walpole’s  account  of  the  splendid  chapel 
in  which  Wesley  attended  but  did  not  officiate — the 
raised  platform  in  a recess  for  the  arm-chair  of  the 
patriarch — the  mahogany,  brass,  gilding,  and  all 
other  adornments — forms  a strange  contrast  with 
Lackington’s  account  of  the  missionaries  of  Moor- 
firlds,  and  affords  a curious  illustration  of  thecapa* 
city  of  Methodism  for  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men.  The  same  lively  writer  has  a delightful  mock 
heroic  account  of  Mrs.  Millar’s  literary  festivals; 
but  Tickell’s  picture  of  them  is  less  generally 
known 

" On  a *prure  prderinl  of  Wedgwood  war*, 

Where  motley  torm*  and  tawdry  emblem*  glare, 
lb-hold , *li«*  consecrate*  to  cold  tpplaute 
A jxdrifartinn  work’d  into  a va*e — 

The  vsw  of  sentiment ! . . . 

In  just  degree,  the  goddc**  hail*  their  toils, 
llow*  for  a distich,  fur  a stanza  imile*  ; 

Familiar  nod*  an  epigram  attend. 

An  ode  will  almoxt  rauk  von  a*  a friend; 

A softer  name  fond  elegy  bestow*. 

But  nearest  to  her  heart  a sonnet  flow*." 

One  of  the  heroes  of  this  minikin  Acadtmie  is 
drawn  in  a manner  to  immortalise  both  himgelfand 
the  amusements  of  his  associates, — “ the  little  scho- 
liast of  the  female  wits — 

" Tired  of  eoniectnre  and  perplex’d  with  doubt. 

To  him  thry  fly— to  make  a riddle  out ; 

To  ineree  a iMiiagranh'*  mysterious  veil. 

And  eke  out  scandal*  hesitating  tale. 

W’lth  conscious  prole  the  flippant  witling  share* 

Hi*  rootle*  task  of  niUcell  st»-on»  ram; 

Kxpnnd*  dtaradtt,  through  rlo-e  detraction  pries. 

Construe*  initials,  and  the  Utinkt  supplies. 

And  oft,  with  varied  art.  hi*  thought*  digress 
On  tleepvr  theme*— the  document*  of  draw ; 
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With  uimliwniment,  to  each  style  of  fare 
Adapt  a nlilton.  or  a lari* ; 

OYr  Gianby's  rap  bid  loftier  feathers  float. 
And  add  new  bows  to  Devon's  fcUicoai.” 


The  races  were  another  link  of  communication 
between  the  gay  world  of  the  metropolis  and  the  re- 
sidents in  the  provinces.  “ People  separate,”  says 
Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, “ some  to  Tunbridge,  and  some  to  all  the 
horse-races  in  England.”  And — “The  beginning 
of  October  one  is  certain  that  everybody  will  be  at 
Newmarket,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  lose, 
and  Shafto  win,  2000/.  or  3000/.”  An  incident 
noticed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1756  bespeaks 
the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  turf  by  the  fair-sex 
about  the  beginning  of  this  period  : “ May  3. — A 
young  lady,  who  at  Newmarket  had  laid  a consider- 
able wager  that  she  would  ride  1000  miles  in  1000 
hours,  finished  her  match  in  two-thirds  of  the 
time.  At  her  coming  in  the  country  people  strewed 
flowers  in  her  wav.” 

Assize  halls  and  elections  helped  to  keep  open 
a communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
provinces,  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of  a general  simi- 
larity of  manners  and  customs  throughout  Eng- 
land. The  intercourse  of  mercantile  business  had 
less  influence  in  this  way.  It  remains  only,  before 
passing  on  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject — the 
state  of  manners  in  Scotland — to  notice  the  influence 
of  the  military  profession.  The  organisation  of  the 
militia,  and  the  practice  of  assembling  the  contin- 
gent for  each  county  in  a camp  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  days  every  year,  kept  alive  a military  spirit 
in  the  body  of  the  people.  Cowj>er  1ms  a dismal 
version  of  the  influence  of  this  practice  upon  po- 
pular morals ; but,  while  it  is  extremely  question- 
able whether  it  rendered  the  clowns  less  moral,  it 
certainly  rendered  them  more  intelligent.  There 
arc  one  or  two  scenes  of  camp  life  in  Boswell’s 
Johnson,  and  Gibbon’s  reminiscence  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  the  Hampshire  militia  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  The  tone  of  society  in  the  army  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  elevated  or  refined  about 
the  commencement  of  George  lll.’s  reign  as  what 
now  prevails.  This  is  not  astonishing,  considering 
that  noblemen  not  unfrequently  contrived  to  pro- 
mote their  menials  to  the  rank  of  subaltern  officers, 
and  that  the  pay  was  quite  inadequate  to  support 
that  class  in  the  style  of  gentlemen.  The  high- 
grade  officer  belonged  to  a different  caste  from  the 
subalterns.  Perceval  Stockdale  has  some  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  privations  this  class  had  fre- 
quently to  endure — among  others,  his  own  pedcs- 
triun  journeys  when  not  on  u march,  the  conse- 
quence of  sheer  inability  to  meet  the  expense  of 
any  other  mode  of  travelling.  His  narrative  ex- 
plains a startling  incident  narrated  in  an  early 
volume  of  the  Annual  Register  : — “ A farmer 
passing  along  Budgley  Common  on  the  18th  of 
January,  betw  een  Southampton  and  Redbridge,  see- 
ing a man  with  a blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  red 
plush  breeches,  very  ragged,  lying  on  the  ground 
in  a very  weak  condition,  took  him  into  his  wag- 
gon, carried  him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  vic- 
vol.  i. 


tuols  and  drink ; but,  being  full  of  vermin,  made 
him  up  a bed  of  straw  in  the  waggon,  under  the 
waggon-house,  and  covered  him  with  sacks.  He 
had  an  ensign’s  commission  in  his  pocket,  dated 
in  March  last,  appointing  him  an  ensign  to  an  in- 
dependent company  of  invalids  at  Plymouth,  but 
no  money  in  his  pocket  except  one  halfpenny.” 
Indeed  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  officers 
of  that  day  scarcely  ranked  above  their  favourite 
associates  in  country  quarters,  the  strolling  players ; 
several  of  whom,  notwithstanding  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  their  name,  were  even  at  this  period  men 
of  respectable  characters  and  some  substance.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  went  the  northern  circuit  with  univer- 
sal esteem.  An  accident  noticed  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1758  indicates  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty invested  at  that  time  in  the  Bath  theatre  : — 
“ A waggon  was  burnt  on  Salisbury  Plain,  laden 
with  the  whole  wardrobe,  scenery,  and  apparatus  of 
the  Bath  theatre,  besides  the  entire  property  of 
each  performer  belonging  to  it.  Some  miles  before 
the  waggon  readied  Salisbury,  a servant  of  the 
theatre  told  the  driver  that  the  wheel  would  take 
fire,  entreating  him  to  stop  and  unload ; but  the 
fellow  still  persisted  in  keeping  on  his  way,  and 
gave  for  reaion  that  he  had  driven  twelve  miles 
with  his  wheels  smoking.  About  three  miles  from 
the  city  the  flames  burnt  out,  and  before  ten  boxes 
could  be  preserved  the  whole  waggon  was  con- 
sumed. The  damage  is  said  to  amount  to 
2000/.”  The  manager  of  the  company  which  Bos- 
well and  Johnson  found  at  Lichfield  in  1776  is 
described  as  “ a plain,  decent,  well-behaved  man.” 
The  visits  of  players  to  towns  remote  from  metro- 
politan refinement  have  ever  been  a powerful  en- 
gine in  awakening  that  rude  taste  for  art  and  lite- 
rature which  must  precede  more  substantial  and 
elegant  acquirements.  In  proportion  as  the  actor’s 
status  in  society  is  raised,  this  influence  must  be 
strengthened.  At  that  time  too,  when  the  commu- 
nication with  the  metropolis  was  more  tardy  and 
less  frequent,  and  reading  a less  universal  taste,  the 
unsettled  player,  who  was  bandied  about  from  the 
London  to  the  provincial  hoards,  was  often  the  only 
medium  through  which  a large  portion  of  the  rural 
community  derived  any  knowledgc%of  metropolitan 
adventures  and  customs. 

Various  circumstances  had  co-operated  to  im- 
press a decidedly  provincial  character  upon  Scot- 
tish society  at  the  time  George  III.  ascended  the 
throne.  The  arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  only 
sixteen  representatives,  elected  by  the  Scottish 
peers  from  among  their  own  number  previous  to 
the  opening  of  each  new  parliament,  were  admitted 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  King- 
dom, had  necessarily  rendered  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  been  created  British  peers, 
a mere  secondary  or  provincial  peerage.  The 
abolition  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, at  the  suggestion  of  Walpole,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  malt  riots,  had  thrown  the  old  constitution 
of  Scotland  still  more  decidedly  into  the  shade. 
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The  kingdom  retained  an  internal  organizatioiTOi- 
tirelv  distinct  from  that  of  England,  but  the  most 
important  officials  were  all  of  an  inferior  rank ; none 
of  them  were  ministers  of  state ; their  position  in 
society  was  in  fact  somew  hat  approaching  to  that  of 
county  or  municipal  dignitaries.  The  high-born, 
wealthy,  and  ambitious  sought  London  as  the  only 
field  adequate  to  their  aspirations,  and  Edinburgh 
sank  into  a mere  provincial  capital,  in  which  the 
tone  was  given  to  society  by  the  inHuentiul  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  College  of  Justice  (Angtice 
the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Scotland)  ; the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  found  Edinburgh  a winter  resort  better 
adapted  to  the  state  of  their  finances  than  the  me- 
tropolis ; and  the  university  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  and  medical  professions.  The 
commerce  of  Edinburgh  was  and  always  has  con- 
tinued trifling.  The  mercantile  body  has  in  con- 
sequence always  continued  a strictly  subordinate,  a 
mere  shop-keeping  class,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bankers.  The  Scottish  system  of  banking,  having 
been  developed  previous  to  any  decided  advance 
of  Scottish  manufactures  or  commerce,  was 
engrafted  upon  the  landed  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  close  connexion  which  the  system  of  regis- 
tration of  the  title-deeds  of  land  in  Scotland  has 
established  between  the  members  of  the  college  of 
justice  and  the  landowners  naturally  made  Edin- 
burgh the  centre  of  the  banking  business  of  Scot- 
land. The  occupation  of  banker  was  of  a less 
mechanical  complexion  than  any  branch  of  trade 
previously  pursued  in  Scotland,  and  bankers  were 
in  consequence  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  gentry.  Edinburgh,  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  church  politics, 
an  influence  strengthened  and  increased  by  its  being 
the  seat  of  a university,  and  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  had  come  to  be  dispensers  of  the 
portion  of  church  patronage  held  by  government. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  to  make  Edinburgh 
a place  of  frequent  resort  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
the  centre  of  Scottish  business  in  matters  of  law’, 
money  transactions,  fcnd  theological  controversies. 
It  was  there  mainly  that  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Scotsmen  were  formed  and  strengthened. 

The  country  over  which  the  influence  of  this 
provincial  capital  extended  consisted  of  two  por- 
tions differing  in  almost  every  respect  from  each 
other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Low  lands,  including 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  from  the  Moray  Frith 
southward  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  counties  lying 
between  the  Forth  and  the  English  border,  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  counties  of  Ayr  and 
Dumfries,  differed  more  from  the  Highlanders  than 
from  their  southern  neighbours  of  England.  The 
lowlands  were  intersected  by  roads,  none  of  the 
best  it  is  true,  but  still  practicable  for  wheel-car- 
riages ; considerable  attention  had  begun  to  be  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  landed 
proprietors ; the  efforts  of  Duncan  Forbes  had  at 
least  excited  a desire  to  have  manufactures  esta- 
blished in  the  country,  and  in  Glasgow  and  some 


other  districts  they  had  struck  firm  root.  A lucra- 
tive trade  had  been  established  between  Glasgow' 
and  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
universities  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Aber- 
deen, were  each  of  them  the  centre  of  a consider- 
able amount  of  literary'  activity*.  In  short,  two  great 
elements  of  civilization— productive  industry  und  in- 
tellectual culture — were  actively  at  work  among  the 
lowland  population.  The  circumstances  which  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  lend  to  the  lowland  Scottish 
civilization  a character  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  England  were  three  in  number: — the  much 
greater  advance  of  scholastic  than  industrial  civiliza- 
tion ; the  peculiar  and  popular  organization  of  the 
church  and  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland ; and 
the  want,  when  compared  with  England,  of  popular 
institutions.  To  the  first  of  these  causes  is  to  be 
attributed  the  inferiority  of  the  Scotch  in  the  matter 
of  taste  for  domestic  neatness,  comfort,  and  de- 
corum, which  was  almost  as  marked  as  their  supe- 
riority in  scholastic  attainments.  If  the  Cottagers 
of  Glenburnie  be  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
manners  of  Scotch  families  by  no  means  in  indi- 
gent circumstances,  it  is  not  because  the  sluttish- 
ness is  exaggerated,  but  because  the  loutish  shrewd- 
ness which  accompanied  it  is  scarcely  made  suffi- 
ciently prominent.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  attributed  the  fact,  that,  while  the  Scotch 
as  a nation  were  behind  England  in  well -calculated 
and  remunerating  industrial  enterprise,  individual 
Scotchmen  were  among  the  most  successful  ad- 
venturers in  England,  its  colonies,  and  depend- 
encies. The  Scotsman  effected  little  at  home, 
because  it  required  no  great  effort  to  make  him  as 
comfortable  as  his  neighbours,  but  when  stimu- 
lated by  emulation  in  the  more  stirring  world  of 
England  his  mental  training  came  to  his  aid.  The 
parochial  schools  rendered  elementary  education 
attainable  by  all ; and  the  prevailing  form  of 
worship  was  better  calculated  to  educate  the  rea- 
soning faculties  than  the  devotional  feelings.  The 
Sunday  public  worship  was  a weekly  recurring 
exercise  in  logic.  The  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, too,  by  a council  of  elders  attached  to  every 
clergyman,  identified  the  church  with  the  people, 
and  encouraged  among  them  a taste  for  conversance 
with  metaphysical  divinity.  This  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination, gave  a sternness  to  the  character  of  the 
people ; while  the  absence  of  the  softening  influence 
of  w ealth,  and  the  stoical  turn  of  mind  inculcated 
by  their  teachers,  leading  them  to  confound  all  in- 
dulgence with  licence,  rendered  the  popular  songs 
sufficiently  libertine,  and  the  lighter  prose  reading 
of  the  peasantry  absolutely  revolting.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  a class  of  narratives,  printed 
on  coarse  paper,  found  a wide  circulation  in  Scot- 
land, to  which  the  name  of  M chapbooki"  has 
been  given,  from  the  “ chapmen,”  the  itinerant 
pedlers,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  their 
distribution.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  com- 
posed and  printed  (not  w'ritten)  by  an  eccentric 
character  who  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Pretender  in 
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1 745,  and,  after  various  turns  of  fortune,  came  to 
be  town-bellman  of  Glasgow.  Amid  much  filth 
and  grossness  they  contain  a vein  of  strong  hu- 
mour, and  are  tolerably  accurate  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  rural  labouring  population  of  Scot- 
land at  that  time.  The  absence  of  the  popular  in- 
stitutions of  England  lent  a servility  of  tone  to  all 
classes  of  Scotsmen  contrasting  rather  unfavourably 
with  the  bluff  independence  of  Englishmen.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  dishonesty  or  want  of  prin- 
ciple; it  was  a habit  contracted  in  early  youth  of 
regarding  the  organization  of  society  as  a succes- 
sion of  grades  in  which  the  lower  must  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  higher,  a habit  calculated  to 
develop  great  powers  of  endurance  strangely 
combined  with  an  imperious  overbearing  disposi- 
tion. Smollett’s  Lesmahago,  at  one  time  ostenta- 
tiously defending  his  superiors  who  had  neglected 
to  reward  his  services,  and  at  another  kicking  the 
valet,  who  by  his  master’s  orders  had  insulted 
him,  in  the  face  while  he  is  making  his  apology,  is 
a slightly  caricatured  likeness  of  this  feature  of  the 
Scotch  character. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  dif- 
fered from  the  lowlanders  quite  as  much  in  other 
respects  as  in  race  and  language.  “ The  kirk” 
had  not  taken  the  same  abiding  hold  on  their  ima- 
ginations and  affections.  There  were  at  this  time 
scarcely  any  practicable  roads  in  the  Highlands. 
The  intercourse  of  the  scanty  population,  kept  up 
by  means  of  deep- indenting  arms  of  the  sea,  or 
rough  bridle-roads  through  an  all  but  impracti- 
cable country,  was  often  interrupted.  The  country, 
endowed  with  an  indifferent  soil,  bad  climate,  and 
no  minerals,  had  no  resource  but  its  fisheries,  of 
which  its  inhabitants  either  wanted  intelligence  or 
industry  to  avail  themselves.  The  gTeat  mass  of 
the  population  were  barely  able  to  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  extinction  of  the  race 
of  pretenders  to  the  throne  had  broken  off  the 
connexion  of  the  chiefs  with  France  : the  Catholic 
clergy  were  repressed  and  discountenanced,  and 
the  majority  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  were  apt  to 
become  dull  and  lethargic  in  their  isolation  from  a 
more  intellectual  society.  The  penal  acts  against 
wearing  the  Highland  dress  pressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  a dull  continuous  sense 
of  slavery.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  broken. 
Their  character  was  a compound  of  the  dulness 
resulting  from  poverty,  and  the  want  of  any  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  with  the  stolid  helpless  pride  in 
which  tribes  are  accustomed  to  wrap  themselves  up 
from  the  sense  of  their  unimportance.  The  re- 
cruiting for  the  army,  the  cattle-trade,  annual  visits 
of  the  poorer  Highlanders  to  the  lowlands  in  search 
of  harvest-work,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  larger 
proprietors  in  the  public  business  of  the  country, 
kept  up,  however,  an  amount  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  sufficient  to 
render  the  Celtic  ingredient  in  the  formation  of 
national  manners  of  more  importance  than  to  allow 
of  its  being  passed  over  in  total  silence. 

Among  the  best  sources  for  supplying  graphic 


portraitures  of  the  manners  of  society  in  Scotland 
at  this  time  are  Smollett’s  Roderick  Random  and 
Humphry  Clinker,  Boswell’s  account  of  Johnson’s 
Scottish  tour,  and  the  earlier  poems  of  Burns. 
These  and  a host  of  subsidiary  authorities  are  cal- 
culated to  leave  a strong  impression  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  upper  classes — their  high  intellec- 
tual polish  strongly  tinged  with  professional  pe- 
d an  try — their  practical  puritanism  contrasting  with 
the  coarseness  of  their  conversation.  The  custom 
then  almost  universal  in  Edinburgh  of  each  family 
occupying  only  one  story  or  “ land”  of  a house 
was  totally  incompatible  with  English  feelings  of 
domestic  seclusion  and  retenuc.  To  this  we 
should  be  inclined  to  attribute  in  some  measure 
the  relish  for  the  grossieretes  of  popular  wit  which 
even  elegant  women  are  said  at  that  time  to  have 
displayed.  The  education  of  females  of  the  better 
classes  was  severe  and  fastidious.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  reports  of  the  ladies  educated  along  with  his 
mother  under  a Mrs.  Euphemia  Sinclair,  who  edu- 
cated many  of  the  female  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland,  that  they  “ had  well-cultivated  minds, 
were  fond  of  reading,  wrote  and  spelled  admi- 
rably, were  well  acquainted  with  history  and  with 
the  belles  lettres , without  neglecting  the  more 
homely  duties  of  the  needle  and  accompt-book, 
and  were  all  of  them  perfectly  well  bred  in  so- 
ciety.” Sir  Walter  has  added  that  “ many  of 
Mrs.  Sinclair’s  pupils  were  sent,  according  to  a 
fashion  then  prevalent  in  good  society,  to  be 
finished  off  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  a 
lady  who  trained  her  young  friends  to  a style  of 
manners  which  would  now  he  considered  intole 
rably  stiff.  For  instance,  no  young  lady  in  sit- 
ting was  ever  permited  to  touch  the  back  of  her 
chair.  Such  wus  the  effect  of  this  early  training 
upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Scott,  that  even  when  she 
approached  her  eightieth  year  she  took  as  much 
cure  to  avoid  touching  her  chair  with  her  back  as 
if  she  had  been  still  under  the  stern  eye  of  Airs. 
Ogilvie.”  Yet  the  freedom  of  language  in  which 
many  of  these  stiff  ladies  indulged  is  attested  in 
the  broad  w itticisms  attributed  to  them  in  the  tradi- 
tional conversation  ‘of  their  native  city.  In  his 
Plcydel  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  preserved  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  alternating  somewhat  precise  ele- 
gance and  bacchanalian  indulgences  of  the  emi- 
nent lawyer.  Smollett,  in  his  account  of  the  visit 
of  Matthew  Bramble’s  family  to  Edinburgh,  has 
given  a pleasing  picture  of  the  provincial  dash  of 
the  younger  and  gayer  members  of  society.  Lord 
Monboddo’s  supper  in  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  affected  coarseness  in  conversation  of  so 
elegant  a mind  as  Lord  Karnes,  together  with 
many  anecdotes  still  current  of  grave  divines  over- 
taken in  their  cups,  attest  the  incessant  struggle 
between  buoyant  spirits  and  national  puritanism. 
Clubs  were  as  much  a passion  with  the  gentlemen 
of  Edinburgh  as  with  those  of  the  metropolis,  and 
were  even  more  exuberant  in  their  freaks,  more 
frequently  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  different  grades  of  society  into  familiar 
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contact.  In  the  “ Crochallan  Fencibles”  the 
judge  and  the  shopkeeper  met  on  a footing  of 
equality:  and  the  test  exacted  from  the  candidate 
for  admission  was  his  ability  to  preserve  for  a 
whole  evening  his  good  humour  unruffled  by  the 
insulting  assaults  of  an  officer  entitled  the  hamjman 
of  the  club.  The  clergy  had  considerably  relaxed 
in  the  sternness  of  their  Calvinistic  presbyterian- 
ism.  The  secession  had  carried  off  much  of  the 
extreme  severity  which  at  an  earlier  period  cha- 
racterised the  church.  The  Robeitsons  and  Car- 
lisles were  in  the  ascendant  in  the  church-courts, 
and  the  upper  and  wealthier  portions  of  the  middle 
classes  adhered  to  them,  whde  the  Erskines  and 
other  founders  of  the  secession  had  infused  a 
double  jwrtion  of  puritnnism  into  the  lower  classes 
and  the  portion  of  the  middle  classes  immediately 
above  them.  Avowed  scepticism  was  far  from 
unfashionable  among  the  upper  ranks,  while  the 
opposite  extreme  of  society  adhered  doggedly  to 
the  rigid  manners  of  their  forefathers.  A bio- 
grapher of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  description  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  poet’s  father,  has 
given  not  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  habits  of  the 
intermediate  class,  which  was  under  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  stand  well  with  both  : — u His  father, 
methodical  in  everything,  insisted  upon  the  most 
punctual  observance  of  family  hours.  Their  food 
was  wholesome  and  plentiful,  but  plain  ; and,  with 
the  ascetic  affectation  of  n certain  class  of  citizens 
of  the  old  school,  any  expression  of  preference  for 
dainties  even  of  the  simplest  nature  was  prohi- 
bited as  a kind  of  crime.  It  was  esteemed  a vir- 
tue to  appear  ignorant  of  whether  the  food  was 
palatable  or  not.  One  day  a quantity  of  soot  had 
fallen  accidentally  into  the  broth,  and  some  wry 
faces  were  made  at  the  black  and  bitter  mess. 

‘ Gentlemen,’  said  the  father,  eating  away  with  the 
most  persevering  equanimity,  ‘ I eat  them,  ami 
you  must  eat  them  too.*  In  matters  of  religious 
discipline,  if  possible,  greater  strictness  was  ob- 
served, as  beseemed  the  house  of  one  who  was  a 
confidential  friend  of  Dr.  Erskine,  and  an  elder  of 
his  session,  and  who  is  still  remembered,  propped 
upon  his  gold-headed  cane,  and  wrapped  in  his  red 
cloak,  earnestly  watching  the  cairn  of  eleemosy- 
nary' bawbeex  heaped  upon  the  pewter  plate  at  the 
door  of  the  Grcyfriars*  Church.  The  theatre  was 
a forbidden  place.  It  was  then  customary  for  the 
High  School  boys  to  desire  a play  once  a-ycar: 
attendance  on  the  occasion  was  not  compulsory, 
hut  payment  of  the  ticket  was.  Old  Scott  duly 
paid  the  ticket  for  each  of  his  boys,  but  refused  to 
permit  them  to  enter  the  unholy  precincts,  wind- 
ing up  the  whole  transaction  by  the  remark  that  he 
would  1 rather  give  it  to  a charity  sermon.’  But 
Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  the  unbending 
strictness  of  the  elder’s  discipline  was  exhibited  in 
all  its  terrors.  Beyond  enforcing  the  punctual  \ 
attendance  of  the  whole  household,  with  the  ex-  I 
ccption  of  one  housemaid  left  at  home  to  attend  the  I 
necessary  culinary  operations,  on  divine  service  I 
duly  forenoon  and  afternoon,  he  took  no  active  j 
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part  in  the  duties  of  the  (lav,  although  he  watch- 
fully superintended  their  observance.  ...  A 
young  probationer  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  re- 
siding in  the  family  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  per- 
formed family  worship  daily  in  his  own  room,  at 
which  such  members  of  the  household  as  chose  to 
attend  were  present.  On  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings of  Sabbath  attendance  was  imperative.  Im- 
mediately before  evening  prayer  Mrs.  Scott  exa- 
mined the  whole  family  at  great  length  on  religious 
subjects,  with  the  exception  of  her  husband,  who 
remained  below.  . . . Concomitant  upon  this 
strict  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  was  seclusion 
from  the  visits  of  friends  on  that  day.  The  oldest 
surviving  servant  of  the  family  only  remembers 
one  gentleman  admitted  to  partake  of  sheep-head 
broth  on  the  Sabbath.” 

The  abhorrence  of  the  theatre  spokeu  of  in  the 
above  extract  was  widely  spread.  Lord  Somer- 
ville informed  Mr.  Jackson,  w hen  he  joined  the 
Edinburgh  company  of  actors  in  1762,  “ that,  in 
order  to  protect  the  performers  from  the  violent 
measures  adopted  against  them  by  the  clergy  and 
municipal  authorities,  some  of  the  nobility  were 
under  the  necessity  of  nominally  announcing  them 
as  their  menial  servants ; that  a principal  one  had 
been  received  into  his  house  as  butler;  where, 
after  performing  King  Richard  upon  the  stage,  he 
disdained  not  to  enact  the  part  of  Scrub  by  draw- 
ing a cork  at  his  lordship’s  side-table.”  Charity 
and  party-spirit  were  the  influences  which  first 
encouraged  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  enter  a 
theatre.  In  1747  the  printer  of  The  Gentle  Shep- 
herd was  banished  for  a year  from  the  city  w for 
printing  and  publishing  a false,  scandalous,  und 
defamatory  libel;”  his  printing-office  shut  up, 
and  his  journeymen  aad  apprentices  thrown  idle. 
44  An  edition  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd  had  been 
printed  by  their  master  a short  time  previous  to  his 
confinement;  one  of  the  copies  of  that  work  fell 
into  their  hands.  They  studied  some  of  its  de- 
tached scenes,  and,  at  length,  associating  with 
others  of  their  own  class  in  life,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a company,  got  perfect  in  the  whole 
opera,  and,  having  obtaiued  the  manager’s  leave  to 
perform  it  iq>on  the  theatre  then  in  the  Cunongatc, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  master,  they  acquitted  them- 
selves so  well  as  to  procure  permission  to  repeat  it. 
The  punishment  of  the  printer  being  upon  party 
principles,  and  at  that  period  rather  an  unpopular 
measure,  the  object  of  the  charity  had  a strong  and 
favourable  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  populace. 
On  the  first  night’s  performance  of  the  opera  the 
house  was  crowded  in  every  part ; and  it  was  re- 
lated successive  nights  to  such  numerous  audi- 
ences, that  tiers  of  benches  were  erected  on  the 
stage  fur  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators.  . . 
The  first  stroke  at  the  rooted  prejudices  that  had 
I so  long  prevailed  against  stage  representations  in 
j Scotland  was  thus  given  by  the  production  of  a 
I native  bard  and  the  intervention  of  accident.”* 

] The  tragedy  of  Douglas,  first  performed  in  1756, 

* Jackson*  History  of  (be  Scottish  Stage 
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notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  the  presby- 
teries of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  gave  a second 
and  more  powerful  blow  to  prejudice;  but  still 
the  hostility  to  actors  and  acting  continued  strong 
in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  A 
theatre,  erected  in  Glasgow'  in  1162,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  zealots,  and  the  wardrobe  and  scenery 
destroyed.  When  the  foundation  of  the  present 
theatre  in  that  city  was  laid  in  1781,  the  clergy 
attempted  to  prevent  its  erection. 

Similar  prejudices  were  entertained  against  many 
other  innocent  recreations,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  pleasure-seeking  portion  of  the 
community  were  driven  to  have  recourse  to  private 
amusements.  Deep  drinking  in  taverns  and  pri- 
vate gambling,  cock-fighting  and  other  demoraliz- 
ing and  brutalizing  pursuits,  flourished  the  more  in 
consequence  of  the  repression  of  public  amusements. 
Public  meetings  intended  to  promote  traffic,  and 
even  those  occasioned  by  the  great  solemnities  of 
religion,  were  converted  into  haunts  of  amusement. 
The  picture  of  the  sacramental  festivities  given  in 
Burns’s  * Holy  Fair’  is  no  exaggeration. 

The  home  daily  life  of  the  Scottish  peasant  is 
graphically  portrayed  in  these  lines  of  Burns: — 

*'  The  thresliftr’s  weary  flingiu-tree 
The  lee  lang  day  had  tired  roe  ; 

And  whan  the  day  had  rinsed  his  ee. 

Far  i’  the  west. 

Hen  i'  the  •pence,  right  pcndreiir, 

I gaetl  to  real. 

There,  Unely,  by  the  ingle-check, 

1 na*  and  ee'll  the  spew  in  reek, 

That  fill'd  wi’  hoa*t  provnkin  smrek 

The  nuid  clay  biggin ; 

An'  heard  tlws  resiles*  ration*  wpu-sk 

About  the  riggin." 

‘ The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night  ’ presents  him  to 
us  surrounded  by  his  family  at  the  close  of  his 
weekly  labour,  when — 

" Tlic  toil-worn  Cotter  fra*  his  labour  gOftft, 

Tliia  night  his  wrekly  moil  i«  at  an  cud, 

Collects  his  spades,  hi*  mattocks,  anal  his  lines. 

Hoping  the  room  in  ease  and  rent  to  spend. 

Anal  weary,  o'er  the  tnuir.  hi*  course  does  harm-ward  bend. 
At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  tievr, 
lleueMth  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tni? ; 

TV  Mpectant  wee  thing*,  toahlkin.  Mac  her  through 
To  meet  their  dad,  wr  Dichterin  noise  au'  glee. 

Ill*  wee- bit  ingle,  blinkin  twnnilie. 

His  clean  health  datie.  hit  thriftie  w jlie's  smile. 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  hi*  knee, 

Hoes  a'  hi*  weary  parking  care*  beguile. 

An’  makes  him  quite  forget  hi*  labour  an'  his  toil." 

Then  follows  a description  how  his  “elder  bairns,** 
who  are  44  at  service  out  among  the  farmers  roun,” 
come  “ dropping  in a visit  from  the  sweetheart 
of  the  eldest  daughter,  and  the  simple  conversa- 
tion of  the  friendly  circle,  the  supper,  and  lastly  — 

'*  The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi’  serious  face. 

They,  round  tlic  ingle,  form  a circle  wide  ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha  Hiblr,  a net*  Id*  fallier'*  pride : 

His  bonnet  ret’rently  is  laid  aside. 

HU  lyart  haflet*  wearing  thin  an'  hare; 

Those  strain*  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 
He  wah**  a portion  with  judicious  care; 

And  * Let  us  worship  Gool'  he  says,  with  nolemn  air." 

The  new  year’s  festivals  of  the  peasants  are  thus 
described  by  the  sympathising  Luath,  in  4 The 
Twa  Doga ; a Tale — 

“ Tint  merry  day  the  year  begins 
They  bar  the  door  on  iro*ty  win's; 

The  nappy  reek*  wi'  mantling  ream, 

An'  sheds  a heart-inspiring  steam ; 


The  luutin  pipe,  and  soeeshin  mill. 

Arc  handed  round  wi’  rigid  guirt  will: 

The  cantie  ould  folk  crackin  crouse. 

The  young  ane*  rantin  through  the  hon**^ 

My  heart  ho*  been  sac  fain  to  see  them, 

That  1 for  joy  liac  borkit  wi’  them." 

In  1 Halloween  * we  have  a more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  pranks  of  a Scottish  harvest-home. 
The  poet  more  than  once  dwells  with  affectionate 
delight  on  the  dispersion  of  a country  fair.  The 
old  farmer,  addressing  his  superannuated  mure, 
reminds  her — 

“ When  thou  an"  I were  voting  and  skcigli. 

An'  (table  meal*  at  fain  were  drvigh, 

How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigh. 

An'  Uk  the  road  t 
Town's  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abrigh. 

An  ca  t thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  corn’t,  an'  I was  mellow. 

We  took  the  rood  aye  like  a sw  allow  : 

At  hroo*es  thou  hod  ne'er  a fallow 

For  pith  an'  speed; 

But  every  tail  thou  nay't  them  hollow, 

Whani  n thou  faed.' 

And  again  in  4 Tam  o'  Shanter 

'*  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 

And  drouinv  neeburs  urcbors  meet, 

A*  market-slay*  are  wewrin  late, 

An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  ; 

While  we  sit  liouain  at  the  nappy. 

An'  getting  fou  mid  uneo  happy. 

We  thinkua  on  the  laug  Scots  miles. 

The  mo**es.  water*,  slaps,  and  stiles. 

That  lie  between  n*  and  our  hame, 

Whare  sit*  our  (alky  sullen  dame, 
fiathcriii  her  bf©ws  like  galherin  storm, 

Nursiu  her  wruth  to  keep  it  warm." 

Equally  true  to  nature  is  the  gay  sunny  picture 
of  the  rural  population  Hocking  to  the  4 Holy 
Fair  :* — 

'*  Vpon  a simmer  Sunday  morn, 
when  Nature’s  face  wa*  fair, 

I walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

Aud  snuff  the  caller  air- 


Tiieu  I tjaed  hame.  at  crowdie-time, 

Aud  *oon  I made  tne  ready. 

For  roads  were  clad  frar  side  to  side 
Wi'  mony  a wearie  hotlie. 

In  drove*  that  day. 

Here  farmers  gash  in  rulin'  grailh, 

Uo«d  h'xhlui  by  their  cottars; 

There  swankirs  young,  in  hraw  hraiil  chi. ill, 

Are  Npringin'  o'er  tlu*  gutters. 

Tin-  tasisft*,  skelpin'  Uuettt.  tiirsnp. 

In  silk*  and  scarlets  glitter; 

Wi’  swim-1  milk  cheese,  in  inonie  a whang. 

And  furl*  bakrd  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day." 

The  scenes  in  the  church  in  this  poem,  and  the 
adventures  in  the  others  from  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  all  concur  to  leave  a lively  impression  of 
rural  manners  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  Burns’s 
boyhood  : — 44  He  was  passionately  fond,”  said  Du- 
gafd  Stewart  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  44  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  ; and  I recollect  once  he  told  me, 
when  I was  admiring  a distant  prospect  in  one  of 
our  morning  walks,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  smok- 
ing cottages  gave  a pleasure  to  his  mind  which 
none  could  understand  who  had  not  witnessed,  like, 
himself,  the  happiness  and  the  worth  which  they 
contained.’'  There  was  little  difference  at  that 
time,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  betw  een 
tlic  farmer  and  the  cottier : the  extensive  farmers  of 
a later  day  had  scarcely  yet  started  into  existence ; 
and  only  in  rare  instances  had  any  capital  been 
invested  in  agriculture.  The  gentry  much  resem- 
bled the  gentry  of  Edinburgh.  The  inhabitants  of 
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the  larger  towns  resembled  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  those  of  the  smaller  towns  the  rural  population. 
Glasgow  was  to  a certain  extent  an  exception.  The 
wealthy  Virginia  merchants  there  formed  a civic 
aristocracy  which  exacted  a degrading  submission 
from  the  tradesmen ; and  all  classes  were  imbued 
with  the  sternness  of  Calvinistic  presbyterianism 
to  an  extent  unknown  in  Edinburgh.  The  in- 
mates of  the  college  were  a class  apart,  who  had 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

Three  extracts  from  Boswell’s  account  of  Ur. 
Johnson’s  Hebridean  Tour  will  show  the  strong 
contrast  between  Celtic  and  Saxon  Scotland  at 
that  time.  The  first  is  a village  scene  : — “ We 
soon  afterwards  came  to  Auchnasheal,  a kind  of 
rural  village,  a number  of  cottages  being  built  to- 
gether, as  we  saw  all  along  in  the  Highlands.  . . 
....  Wc  sat  down  on  a green  turf  scat  at  the 
end  of  a house ; they  brought  us  out  two  wooden 
dishes  of  milk,  which  we  tasted.  One  of  them  was 
frothed  like  a syllabub.  I saw  a woman  preparing 
it  with  such  a stick  as  is  used  for  chocolate,  and  in 
the  same  manner.  Wc  had  a considerable  circle 
about  us,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  M*Craas, 
Lord  Seaforth’s  people  ; not  one  of  them  could 
speak  English.  I observed  to  Dr.  Johnson  it  was 
much  the  same  as  being  with  a tribe  of  Indians. 
Johnson  — * Yes,  sir,  but  not  so  terrifying.*  I 
gave  all  who  chose  it  snutf  and  tobacco.  Governor 
Trapaud  had  made  us  buy  a quantity  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus and  put  them  up  in  small  parcels.  I also 
gave  each  person  a piece  of  wheat  bread,  w hich  they 
had  never  tasted  before.  I then  gave  a penny  a- 
piecc  to  each  child.  I told  l)r.  Johnson  of  this : 
upon  which  he  called  to  Joseph  and  our  guides 
for  change  for  a shilling,  and  declared  he  would  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  children.  Upon  this  being  an- 
nounced in  Erse  there  w as  a great  stir : not  only 
did  some  children  come  running  down  from  neigh- 
bouring huts,  but  I observed  one  black-haired  man, 
who  had  been  with  us  all  along,  had  gone  off  and 
returned,  bringing  a very  young  child.  My  fellow- 
traveller  then  ordered  die  children  to  be  drawn  up 
in  a row,  and  he  dealt  about  his  copper  and  made 
them  and  their  parents  all  happy.  We  asked  the 
old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  house  where  we  had 
the  rnilk,  what  we  should  pay.  She  said  what  we 
pleased.  One  of  our  guides  asked  her,  in  Erse,  if 
a shilling  was  enough.  She  said,  4 Yes  ;*  hut  some 
of  the  men  bade  her  ask  more.  She  however  per- 
sisted honestly  in  her  first  price ; so  I gave  her 
half-a-crown.  The  people  were  very  much  pleased , 
pave  us  many  blessings , and  said  they  had  not 
had  such  a day  since  the  old  Laird  of  MarlcucVs 
time .** 

The  second  extract  affords  a peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  establishment  of  a “ tacksman,”  or  prin- 
cipal tenant  of  a chief : — 44  We  rode  for  some  time 
along  the  district  of  Slate  near  the  shore.  The 
houses  in  general  are  made  of  turf,  covered  with 

gro*** About  a mile  beyond  Broad  ford  is 

Corrichatnchin,  a farm  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdon- 
ald s,  possessed  by  Mr.  M'Kinnon,  who  received  us 
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with  a hearty  welcome,  ns  did  his  wife,  who  was 
what  we  call  in  Scotland  a lady-like  w oman.  . . . 
Wc  here  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  a table  plentifully 
furnished,  the  satisfaction  of  which  w as  heightened 
by  a numerous  and  cheerful  company ; and  we  for 
the  first  time  had  a specimen  of  the  joyous  social 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands.  They 
talked  in  their  own  ancient  language,  with  fluent 
vivacity,  and  sung  many  Erse  songs  with  such 
spirit,  that,  though  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  there  were  mo- 
ments in  which  he  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  For 
myself,  though  but  a Lowlander,  having  picked  up 
a few  words  of  the  language,  I presumed  to  mingle 
in  their  mirth,  and  joined  in  the  choruses  with  as 
much  glee  ns  any  of  the  company.’* 

In  the  third  extract  we  are  introduced  to  the 
family  of  a chief : — 44  There  is  neither  justice  of 
peace  nor  constable  in  Rasay.  Sky  has  Air.  Mac- 
lcod  of  Ulinish,  who  is  the  sheriff-substitute,  and 
no  other  justice  of  the  peace.  The  want  of  the  exe- 
cution of  justice  is  much  felt  among  the  islanders. 
Macleod  observed  that  taking  away  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  had  not  been  of  such  service  in  the 
islands  as  was  imngined.  They  had  not  authority 
enough  in  lieu  of  them.  What  could  formerly 
have  been  settled  at  once  must  now  either  take  much 

time  and  trouble  or  be  neglected 

Last  night  Lady  Rusny  showed  him  (Dr.  Johnson) 
the  operation  of  wawkiny  cloth,  that  is,  thickening 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a mill.  Here 
it  is  performed  by  women  who  kneel  upon  the 
ground  and  rub  it  with  both  their  hands,  singing 
an  Erse  song  all  the  time.  He  was  asking  ques- 
tions while  they  were  performing  their  operation, 
and  amidst  their  loud  and  wild  howl  his  voice  was 
heard  even  in  the  room  above.  They  dance  here 
every  night.  The  queen  of  our  ball  was  the  eldest 
Miss  Macleod,  an  elegant  well-bred  woman  and 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  over  all  these  regions.** 
The  mainland  at  a still  later  period  was  even  in  a 
more  lawless  condition  than  the  islands.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott’s  account  of  his  first  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  the  Highlands  illustrates  this  point : — 
44  There  were  very  considerable  debts  due  by 
Stewart  of  Appin  (chiefly  to  the  author’s  family) 
which  were  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  creditors  if  they 
could  not  be  made  available  out  of  the  farm  of  In- 
vernenty,  the  scene  of  the  murder  done  upon  Mac- 
Iaren  [by  the  son  of  Rob  Roy].  His  family,  con- 
sisting of  several  strapping  deer-stalkers,  still  pos- 
sessed the  funn,  by  virtue  of  a long  lease,  for  a 
trifling  rent : there  was  no  chance  of  any  one  buy- 
ing it  with  such  an  encumbrance,  and  a transaction 
was  entered  into  by  the  Muclarcns,  who,  being 
desirous  to  emigrate  to  America,  agreed  to  sell 
their  lease  to  the  creditors  for  500/.,  and  to  remove 
at  the  next  term  of  Whitsunday.  But  whether 
they  repented  their  bargain,  or  whether  from  a 
mere  point  of  honour,  the  Maclarcns  declared  they 
would  not  permit  a summons  of  removal  to  be  exe- 
cuted ngainst  them,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
legal  completion  of  the  bargain.  And  such  was 
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the  general  impression  that  they  were  men  capable 
of  resisting  the  legal  execution  of  warning  by  very 
effectual  means,  no  king's  messenger  would  execute 
the  summons  without  the  support  of  a military  force. 
An  escort  of  a sergeant  and  six  men  was  obtained 
from  a Highland  regiment  lying  in  Stirling,  and 
the  author,  then  a writer's  apprentice,  equivalent  to 
the  honourable  situation  of  a writer's  clerk,  was  in- 
vested with  the  superintendence  of  the  expedition, 
with  directions  to  see  that  the  messenger  discharged 
his  duty  fully,  und  that  the  gallant  sergeant  did  not 
exceed  his  part  of  it  by  committing  violence  and 
plunder.  The  sergeant  was  absolutely  a Highland 
Sergeant  Kite,  full  of  stories  of  Rob  Roy  and  him- 
self, and  a very  good  companion.  We  experienced 
no  interruption  whatever,  and  when  we  came  to 
Invcmcnty  found  the  house  deserted." 

The  nobility  who  had  estates  and  retainers  in  the 
Highlands,  Argyle,  Breadalbane,  or  Gordon,  when 
they  visited  their  seats  carried  with  them  the  man- 
ners and  luxuries  of  England.  If  they  affected  at 
all  to  conform  to  Highland  customs,  it  was  the 
frolic  of  a few  days.  Here  and  there  an  enterpris- 
ing gentleman  might  be  found  who  had  served 
abroad  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
some  ferment  had  been  excited  among  the  people 
by  the  growing  practice  of  emigrating  to  America ; 
but  on  the  whole  there  w as  a dead  torpor  on  High- 
land society.  The  Highland  gentleman,  though 
frequently  loved  for  his  native  good  qualities,  was 
on  the  whole  a standing  jest  with  the  lowlanders. 
His  limited  range  of  thought,  his  awkward  mode 
of  expressing  himself,  and  his  enormous  share  of 
family  pride,  rendered  him  a sort  of  living  carica- 
ture. 

These  were  the  ingredients  of  which  Scottish 
society  was  at  this  time  principally  composed.  The 
gentry,  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  wider 
and  more  varied  ranges  of  English  society,  were 
getting  rid  of  some  narrow  view’s,  not  unfrequcntly 
at  the  expense  of  losing  at  the  same  time  much  of 
the  homely  virtue  that  attached  to  them ; as  those 
w ho  have  been  accustomed  to  be  strictly  controlled 
are  most  apt  to  exceed  when  suddeuly  made  their 
own  masters.  There  w as  a considerable  admixture 
of  truth  in  Cmsar's  reply  to  Luath's  conjecture  that 
an  absentee  landlord  was — 

" — — aiblina,  thrane  ■•parHaincntin, 

Fur  Britain’ x guid  hia  saul  indentin.— 

CKXAB. 

" Hailh,  lad.  ye  little  ken  about  it; 

For  Britain*!  guiu!— jmid  faith,  I doubt  it  1 
Sav,  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 

An*  saying  ay  or  no’s  they  bid  him  ! 

At  operas  an*  plays  parading. 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 

Or  maybe,  iu  n frolic  daft. 

To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a waft. 

To  mak  a tour,  an’  lak  a whirl. 

To  learn  Urn  Urn,  an’  sec  the  warl*. 

" There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 

He  rhea  his  father's  anld  entails; 

Or  by  Madrid  hit  takes  the  route, 

To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi  nnwt; 

Or  dowu  Italian  vista  startles,"  & c.  Jkc. 

Several  circumstances  contribute  to  impress  us 
with  a strong  feeling  of  the  inferior  grade  of  gene- 
ral civilisation  which  Scotland  when  compared  with 


England  had  attained  at  this  period.  The  Scottish 
literati  could  not  find  publishers  iu  their  own  coun- 
try, but  were  obliged  to  seek  them  in  London. 
Lackington,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with  goud  books  out  of  London  about  the  close  of 
this  period,  says  — “ It  is  true,  at  York  and  Leeds 
there  were  a few  (and  but  very  few)  good  hooks ; 
hut  in  all  the  other  towns  between  London  and 
Edinburgh  nothing  hut  trash  was  to  be  found  : in 
the  latter  city,  indeed,  a few  capital  articles  are 
kept,  but  in  no  other  parts  of  Scotland.”  Lastly,  the 
attempt  of  the  brothers  Foulia  to  establish  an  aca- 
demy of  art  in  Glasgow  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and,  when  under  the  necessity  of  selling  their 
collection  of  paintings,  they  were  obliged  to  send 
them  to  London. 

The  materials  for  an  account  of  the  manners  of 
Ireland,  which  are  rich  in  excess  for  the  remainder 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  meagre  enough  during 
the  present  period.  They  are  sufficient  however  to 
indicate  a marked  difference  between  the  manners 
of  Dublin  and  the  country  originally  “ within  the 
pale.”  Ulster,  or  “ the  black  north,”  aa  the  “ real 
Irish”  called  and  still  call  it,  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

“ I found  the  state  of  society  in  Dublin,”  says 
Cumberland,  referring  to  a date  which  did  not  long 
precede  the  accession  of  George  111.,  “ very  differ- 
ent from  what  I had  observed  in  London ; the  pro- 
fessions were  intermixed,  and  ranks  were  blended ; 
in  the  great  houses  I met  a promiscuous  assembly 
of  politicians,  lawyers,  suldicrs,  and  divines.  The 
profusion  of  their  tables  struck  me  with  surprise  : 
nothing  that  I had  seen  in  England  could  rival  the 
Polish  magnificence  of  Primate  Stone,  or  the  Pari- 
sian luxury  of  Mr.  Clements.  The  style  of  Dod- 
ington  (Iyord  Melcombe)  was  stately,  but  there  was 
a watchful  and  well-regulated  economy  over  all  that 
here  seemed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The 
professional  gravity  of  character  maintained  by  our 
English  dignitaries  was  here  laid  aside,  and  in  seve- 
ral prelatical  houses  the  mitre  was  so  mingled  with 
the  cockade,  and  the  glass  circulated  so  freely,  that 
I perceived  the  spirit  of  conviviality  was  liy  no 
means  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land.” In  short,  Dublin  mnuners  reminded  a 
stranger  of  the  high  volatile  spirits  of  an  Irishwo- 
man tempered  with  the  training  of  an  English 
boarding-school.  An  incident  like  tire  following, 
which  is  related  in  the  Annual  Register  to 
have  occurred  in  Dublin  in  March,  1760,  could 
scarcely  have  taken  place  in  any  other  part  of  the 
British  empire  : it  is  full  of  Irish  good  humour  and 
effrontery : — “ Not  long  ago  a lady  of  considerable 
rank  in  this  city,  having  appointed  a drum  and  card- 
assembly  for  a Sunday  evening,  received  a billet  on 
the  Friday  before,  subscribed  Tub  Mob,  in  which 
they  acquainted  her  ladyship  with  their  intending 
themselves  the  honour  of  being  of  the  party.  In 
consequence  of  which  promise,  an  assembly  of  these 
gentlemen  appeared  before  the  door  of  the  house  on 
the  evening  mentioned,  ubout  the  time  that  the 
company  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  arrive, 
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but  without  seeming  by  their  behaviour  to  intend 
an v kind  of  outrage.  On  the  approach,  however,  of 
a sedan  which  contained  a certain  lady,  distin- 
guished for  taking  the  lead  in  all  these  kinds  of  meet- 
ings, they  surrounded  the  chair,  and,  ordering  the 
chairmen  to  set  it  down,  they  with  great  civility, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  with  an  apparent  firmness 
and  resolution,  insisted  on  her  quitting  it,  which, 
after  some  remonstrance,  being  complied  with, 
one  of  them,  who  was  spokesman  for  the  rest,  ac- 
quainted her  that  ‘ she  had  been  a very  wicked 
woman,  had  been  frequently  known  to  play  at  cards 
on  a Sunday,  and  was,  as  they  well  knew,  at  that 
time  going  on  the  very  same  business ; but  that  for 
her  own  sake  they  had  determined  on  a thorough 
reformation  of  her  conduct ; for  which  reason  she 
must  immediately  engage  herself  by  oath  (for  which 
purpose  they  tende  red  her  a bible  they  had  brought 
with  them)  never  to  pursue  that  practice  for  the 
future/  This  was  for  along  time  refused,  but,  be- 
ing peremptorily  insisted  on,  the  oath  was  admi- 
nistered, the  words  dictated,  the  repetition  clearly 
pronounced,  and  the  book  kissed.  On  this  her  lady- 
ship, thinking  herself  now  at  liberty,  was  returning 
to  her  chair,  when  she  was  informed  that,  as  humi- 
lity was  one  branch  of  religion,  her  designed  re- 
formation must  commence  with  an  act  of  such  hu- 
mility, for  which  reason  she  must  walk  to  her  own 
house  (which  was  upwards  of  half  a mile),  whilst  it 
should  be  their  charge  to  conduct  her  safe,  and 
secure  her  from  insult ; which  she  upon  compulsion 
acquiescing  with,  and  they  performing  their  pro- 
mise, she  was  escorted  by  them  in  great  parade  to 
her  own  door,  when,  civilly  taking  their  leave  of 
her,  they  all  quietly  returned  to  their  own  habita- 
tions/’ Of  the  strangely  mixed  society  which  he 
met  with  in  Dublin,  Cumberland  has  furnished  us 
with  a striking  example  in  his  account  of  a dinner 
at  George  Faulkner’s,  an  eminent  bookseller  and  cor- 
respondent of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Richardson  : 
— u He  gave  good  meat  and  excellent  claret  in 
abundance ; I sate  at  his  table  once  from  dinner 
till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst  George  swallowed 
immense  potations  with  one  solitary  sodden  straw- 
berry at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  he  said  was 
recommended  to  him  by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling 
properties.  He  never  lost  his  recollection  or  equi- 
librium the  whole  time,  and  was  in  excellent 
foolery  ; it  was  a singular  coincidence  that  there 
was  a person  in  company  who  had  received  his  re- 
prieve at  the  gallows,  and  the  very  judge  who  had 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  This  did  not 
in  the  least  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  society,  nor 
embarrass  any  human  creature  present.”  In  an 
anecdote  which  refers  to  a few  years  later  than  the 
close  of  our  present  period  Barrington  throws  some 
light  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  Bar  : — “ At  this  time  twenty 
young  barristers  including  myself  had  formed  a 
dinner-club  in  Dublin.  We  had  taken  large  apart- 
ments for  the  purpose  ; and,  as  we  were  not  yet 
troubled  with  too  much  business,  were  in  the  habit 
of  faring  luxuriously  every  day  and  taking  a bottle 
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of  the  best  claret  that  could  be  obtained.  One  of 
us,  having  a pleasure  cutter  of  his  own  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dublin,  used  to  send  her  to  smuggle  claret 
for  us  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  made  a friend  of 
one  of  the  tide-waiters,  and  we  consequently  had 
the  very  best  wines  on  the  very  cheapest  terms/* 
The  public  entertainments  occasionally  given  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Dublin  were  on  the  most  extrava- 
gant scale.  Music  and  theatrical  amusements  were 
liberally  patronised.  The  professors  of  the  latter 
art  had  not  the  puritanical  persecution  to  dread 
which  awaited  them  in  Scotland,  nor  even  the 
rudeness  with  which  many  persona  in  England  still 
conducted  themselves  towards  them.  The  headlong 
tempers  of  the  Irish  make  them  eager  partisans,  and 
theatrical  riots  were  frequent  and  fierce,  but  the 
individual  actor  who  conducted  himself  like  a gen- 
tleman w as  sure  to  l>e  treated  as  such. 

The  scene  of  Goldsmith’s  4 Deserted  Village* 
is  generally  understood  to  be  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land : indeed  Goldsmith  had  seen  little  of  rural  life 
in  his  own  country,  except  in  his  native  district. 
The  “ village  preacher”  is  an  Ulster  clergyman. 
The  schoolmaster  is  Irish  : — 

'•  Th*  Milage  nil  declared  how  much  he  knew, 

T m certain  h*  could  writ*  and  cipher  too  ; 

I.aad»  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  that  lie  could  gauge  : 

In  arguin',;  too  the  parson  own'd  his  skill, 

For  eren  though  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learner!  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz'd  the  fixing  rustic*  ranged  around. 

And  still  they  gitxcd.  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  bead  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

In  the  villages  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  to  be 
found  the  modest  inns  with 

" The  white  wash'd  wall,  the  newly  sanded  floor, 

The  Yarn Uli'd clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door;" 

in  which 

**  The  village  statesmen  talk’d  with  looks  profound, 

And  news  much  old'-r  than  Uieir  ale  went  round 

and,  reverting  to  the  past  merriment  of  which,  the 
poet  repiningly  exclaims — 

" Thither  no  more  tire  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  nblivioa  of  hi»  daily  care ; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  Iwrlrer’s  tale. 

No  more  the  woodman's  liallad  shall  prriail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear  ; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  lie  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  witling  to  lie  prrws’d. 

Shall  kins  the  cup  and  iwas  it  lo  the  rest." 

All,  however,  was  not  thus  tranquil : those  agrarian 
disturbances  which  have  darkened  Ireland  for  such 
a long  tract  of  time  had  before  this  broken  out  in 
the  South,  and  were  now  finding  their  way  into 
Ulster.  A journal  of  the  day  published  in  Sep- 
tember, 1763,  this  statement: — “ It  was  thought, 
and  with  great  reason,  that  the  wise  measures  taken 
by  the  government  of  Ireland  to  suppress  the  riot- 
ous proceedings  of  the  people  called  Whiteboys  or 
Levellers  in  the  South  would  have  had  a salutary 
influence  over  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  the  North,  where  it  was  expected 
the  people  were  both  less  ignorant  of  their  duty 
and  better  disposed  to  practise  it;  and  where  the 
labour  of  the  common  people,  as  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  linen  manufacture,  is  of  such  import- 
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ancc  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation.  The  in- 
habitants of  a certain  tract,  conceiving  themselves 
injured  by  some  new  roads  made  there,  assembled 
in  order  to  compel  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
promise  them  redress  in  that  particular  ; and,  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  gratified  in  these 
instances,  declared  against  the  clergy’s  small  tithes 
and  church-dues,  and  opposed  the  payment  of  them 
by  force.  They  called  themselves  Hearts  of  Oak, 
carrying  sprigs  of  that  tree  in  their  hats.  But  the 
Lords  Justices  having  sent  some  troops  against 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a proclamation 
promising  indemnity  to  such  as  should  return  to 
their  duty,  except  those  against  whom  bills  of  in- 
dictment had  been  already  found,  and  a reward  for 
taking  those  who  should  not,  they  were  speedily 
dispersed,  though  not  without  some  skirmishes  in 
which  some  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Many  associations  were  entered  into  upon  this  occa- 
sion all  over  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  those 
counties  which  were  or  lay  near  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance.” The  allusion  to  the  linen  manufacture 
indicates  the  grow  th  of  an  industrious  middle  class  : 
it  was  not  however  strong  enough  to  make  the 
gentry  feel  the  check  of  public  opinion  ; their  wills 
were  their  only  acknowledged  law,  even  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  family  feuds,  of  which  the  trial  of 
John  M‘Naughten,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Meath, 
in  1762,  for  murder,  and  his  execution,  afford  a ter- 
rible example.  The  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church  kept  up  considerable  state.  Of  Primate 
Robinson,  Cumberland  says — “ He  supported  the 
first  station  in  the  Irish  hierarchy  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  a Prince  Palatine.  lie  built  a granite 
palace  from  the  ground,  with  all  its  offices,  gardens, 
farm,  and  demesne  : he  repaired  and  beautified  his 
cathedral,  built  houses  for  his  vicars  choral,  erected 
and  endowed  a very  noble  public  school,  and  built 
several  parish  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armagh.”  His  stately  deportment  corresponded 
with  the  residence  he  prepared  for  himself : — “The 
cathedral  church  of  Armagh,”  says  Cumberland, 
“stands  in  full  view  from  the  windows  of  the  pa- 
lace and  at  a short  distance  from  it.  Whilst  I was 
passing  some  days  with  the  primate  on  my  return 
to  England  from  Kilmore,  I accompanied  him  on 
the  Sunday  forenoon  to  the  cathedral  ; we  went  in 
his  chariot  with  six  horses,  attended  by  three  foot- 
men behind,  whilst  my  wife  and  daughters  with  Sir 
William  Robinson  followed  in  my  fathers  couch, 
which  he  lent  me  for  the  journey.  At  our  approach 
the  great  western  door  was  thrown  open,  and  my 
friend,  in  person  one  of  the  finest  men  that  could 
be  seen,  entered  like  another  archbishop  biud,  in 
high  prelatical  state,  preceded  by  his  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  church,  conducting  him  in  files  to 
the  robing  chamber  and  back  again  to  the  throne. 
After  divine  service  the  officiating  clergy  presented 
themselves  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  to  pay  their 
court.  I asked  him  how  many  were  to  dine  with 
us  ; he  answered  4 Not  one.*  He  did  them  kind- 
nesses, but  he  gave  them  no  entertainments  : they 
were  in  excellent  discipline.** 

VOL.  i. 


Dublin  and  the  pale  were  English ; Ulster  had 
a strong  admixture  of  Scotch  ; it  was  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland  that  the  genuine  Irish  character 
was  found.  Between  the  Irish  peasant  and  the 
established  clergyman  there  lay  a gulf  which  nei- 
ther could  cross.  The  hunted  priests  of  the  old 
faith  were  not  left  to  teach  and  watch  over  their 
flocks  undisturbed.  The  lower  orders  were  almost 
in  a state  of  nature ; the  better  bom  sought  ser- 
vice abroad,  and  acquired  continental  manners ; 
the  priests  were  gentlemen  educated  at  Salamanca 
or  Douay,  with  peculiarities  contracted  from  living 
isolated  from  intellectual  and  polished  society.  The 
law  was  not  loved — how  could  it  ? — and  imper- 
fectly enforced.  44  Though  I strove,**  we  quote 
ngain  from  Cumberland,  44  to  present  the  Irish 
character  in  its  fairest  and  best  light  upon  the 
stage,  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  there  was  ano- 
ther side  of  the  picture  which  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  without  affright  and  horror. 
Atrocities  and  violences,  which  set  all  law  and  jus- 
tice at  defiance,  were  occasionally  committed  in 
this  savage  and  licentious  quarter  (Clonfert), 
and  suffered  to  pass  over  with  impunity.  In  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Eyre  Court  they  had  by 
long  usage  assumed  to  themselves  certain  locul  and 
self-constituted  privileges  and  exemptions,  which 
rendered  it  unapproachable  by  the  civil  power, 
who  were  universally  denounced  as  mud  dogs,  and 
subjected  to  be  treated  as  such,  and  even  put  to 
death  with  as  little  ceremony  or  remorse.  I speak 
of  what  actually  occurred  within  my  own  immedi- 
ate knowledge,  whilst  I resided  with  my  father,  in 
more  instances  than  one,  and  those  instances  would 

be  too  shocking  to  relate To  suppose 

they  were  a race  of  beings  stupidly  vicious,  devoid 
of  sensibility,  and  delivered  over  by  their  natural 
inertness  to  barbarism  and  ignorance,  would  be  the 
very  fulsest  character  that  could  be  conceived  of 
them  : it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  quickness  of 
their  apprehensive  faculties,  to  the  precipitancy  and 
unrestrained  vivacity  of  their  talents  and  passions, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  causes,  and  in  some  de- 
gree for  the  excuse,  of  their  excesses : together  with 
their  ferocious  propensities  there  ore  blended  and 
compounded  hunnnirs  so  truly  comic,  eccentricities 
so  peculiar,  and  attachments  and  affections  at  times 
so  inconceivably  ardent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
contemplate  them  in  their  natural  characters  without 
being  diverted  by  extravagancies  which  we  can- 
not seriously  approve,  and  captivated  by  profes- 
sions which  we  cannot  implicitly  give  credit  to.’* 
Some  anecdotes  scattered  through  the  Memoirs  of 
this  author  amply  substantiate  these  sweeping 
assertions : — 44  When  my  father  came  down  to 
Clonfert  from  Dublin,  it  was  announced  to 
O’Rourke  that  the  bishop  was  arrived.  The  poor 
fellow  was  then  in  the  act  of  lopping  a tree 
ill  the  garden : transported  at  the  tidings,  he 
exclaimed,  4 Is  my  lord  come?  Then  I ’ll  throw 
myself  out  of  this  same  tree  for  joy.*  He  exactly 
fulfilled  his  word,  and  laid  himself  up  for  some 
months.”  This  O’Rourke  was  a real  Irish  Callum 
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Beg : — M When  I accompanied  my  mother  from 
Clonfert  to  Dublin  we  passed  a night  at  Kil- 
beggan.  A certain  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  ex- 
tremely drunk,  noisy,  and  brutally  troublesome 
to  the  hostess.  Thomas  O’Rourke  wras  with  us, 
and,  being  much  scandalised  with  the  behaviour 
of  Geoghegan,  took  me  aside,  and,  in  a whisper, 
said,  4 S(|uire,  will  I quiet  this  same  Mr.  Geoghe- 
gan?* When  I replied,  By  all  means;  but  how 
was  it  to  be  done?  Tom  produced  a knife  of  for- 
midable length,  and  demanded — 4 Have  n’t  I got 
this  ? and  won’t  this  do  the  job  ? and  has  n’t  he 
wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a chopping- 
knife?  and  what  is  this  but  a knife?  and  would  n’t 
it  be  a good  deed  to  put  him  to  death  like  a mad 
dog?  Therefore,  squire,  do  you  see,  if  it  will 
pleasure  you  and  my  lady  above  stairs,  who  is  ill 
enough,  God  he  knows,  I ’ll  put  this  knife  into  the 
same  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  ribs,  and  be  off  the  next 
moment  on  the  grey  marc ; and  iB  n’t  she  in  the 
stable?  Therefore  only  sav  the  word,  and  I ’ll  do 
it.*  ” Among  such  a population  agrarian  disturb- 
ances were  to  be  looked  for.  44  These  riote*,”  says 
The  London  Gazette  of  1st  May,  1762,  41  were 
called  Levellers,  from  their  levelling  such  hedges, 
&c.,  as  they  thought  encroached  upon  commons, 
the  chief  support  of  the  poor  in  the  country  of 
Ireland,  where  there  is  not  tillage  or  manufacture 
enough  as  there  is  in  England  to  employ  them ; 
and  the  land  besides  comes  to  them  through  three 
or  four  hands,  all  of  whom  must  have  a profit  out 
of  it.  They  were  likewise  called  Whitebovs,  from 
their  wearing  shirts  over  their  other  clothes, 
the  better  to  distinguish  each  other  by  night,  the 
time  when  they  generally  assembled.”  We  con- 
clude this  part  of  our  subject  with  a scene  from 
high  life  in  this  primitive  country.  Ix>rd  Eyre,  of 
Eyre  Court,  seems  to  have  been  a happy  compound 
of  Donald  Bean-I^ean  and  the  laird  of  Balma- 
whapple.  His  den  is  thus  described  by  Cumber- 
land: — 44  Proprietor  of  a vast  extent  of  soil  not 
very  productive,  and  inhabiting  a mansion  not  in 
the  best  repair,  he  lived,  according  to  the  style  of 
the  country,  with  more  hospitality  than  elegance: 
whilst  his  table  groaned  with  abundance,  the  order 
and  good  taste  of  its  arrangement  were  little 
thought  of.  The  slaughtered  ox  was  hung  up 
whole,  and  the  hungry  servitor  supplied  himself 
with  his  dole  of  flesh  sliced  off  from  the  carcase. 
His  lordship’s  day  was  so  apportioned  as  to  give 
the  afternoon  by  much  the  largest  share  of  it,  during 
which,  from  an  early  dinner  to  the  hour  of  rest,  he 
never  left  his  chair,  nor  did  the  claret  ever  quit  his 
table.  This  did  not  produce  inebriety,  for  it  was 
sipping  rather  than  drinking  that  filled  up  his 
time;  and  this  mechanical  process  of  gradually 
moistening  the  human  clay  was  carried  on  with 
very  little  aid  from  conversation,  for  his  lordship’s 
companions  were  not  very  communicative,  and  for- 
tunately he  was  not  very  curious.  Not  one  of  the 
windows  of  his  castle  w as  made  to  open,  but  luckily 
he  had  no  liking  for  fresh  uir,  and  the  consequence 
may  be  better  conceived  than,  described.”  A 
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morning  sail  on  the  Shannon  with  his  lordship,  in 
which  Cumberland  nearly  got  involved  in  a duel, 
and  a main  of  cocks  fought  at  Eyre  Court,  are  then 
described,  and  introduce  the  following  adventure 
44  I quitted  my  scat  by  Lord  Eyre  and  went  to  the 
gentleman  who  was  presiding  at  the  second  table, 
and,  seating  myself  familiarly  on  the  amt  of  his 
chair,  proposed  to  him  to  ndjourn  our  party  and 
assemble  them  in  another  house  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  and  good  fellowship.  With  the  best 
grace  in  life  he  instantly  assented,  and  when  I 
added  that  I should  put  them  under  his  care,  and 
expect  from  him,  as  n man  of  honour  and  my 
friend,  that  every  mother’s  son  of  them  should  be 
found  forthcoming  and  alive  the  next  morning, 

4 Then,  by  the  soul  of  me  ! * he  replied,  4 and  they 
shall ; provided  only  that  no  man  in  company  shall 
dare  to  give  The  glorious  and  immortal  Memory 
for  his  toast,  which  no  gentleman  who  feels  as  I do 
will  put  up  with.*  To  this  I pledged  myself,  and  we 
removed  to  a w hiskv-house,  attended  by  half-a-score 

of  pi|)er8  playing  different  tunes When 

the  punch  began  to  circulate  with  great  rapidity  I 
took  my  departure,  having  first  cautioned  a friend 
who  sat  by  me  (and  the  only  Protestant  in  the 
company)  to  keep  his  head  cool,  and  beware  of  the 
glorious  memory.  This  gallant  young  officer,  son 
to  a man  who  held  lands  of  my  father,  promised 
faithfully  to  be  sober  and  discreet,  os  well  knowing 
the  company  he  was  in ; but  my  friend,  having  for- 
got the  first  part  of  his  promise,  and  getting  very 
tipsy,  let  the  second  part  slip  out  of  his  memory, 
and  became  very  mad  ; for,  stepping  aside  for  his 
pistols,  he  re-entered  the  room,  and,  laving  them 
on  the  table,  took  the  cockade  from  Ins  hat  and 
dashed  it  into  the  punch-bowl,  demanding  of  the 
company  to  drink  the  glorious  and  immortal  Me - 
mory  of  King  William  in  a bumper,  or  abide  the 
consequences.  I w as  not  there,  and  if  I had  been 
present  could  neither  have  stayed  the  tumult  nor 
described  it.  I only  know  he  turned  out  the  next 
morning,  merely  fur  honour’s  sake ; but,  as  it  was 
one  against  a host,  the  magnanimity  of  his  op- 
ponents let  him  off  with  a shot  or  two,  that  did  no 
execution.”  With  such  a peasantry  and  gentry  it 
is  no  wavs  surprising  to  learn  that  towards  the  close 
of  this  period  u private  gentleman  claiming  to  de- 
scend from  the  old  kings  of  Ireland  asserted  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty  in  Connaught,  and  for  some 
time  kept  the  government  officers  at  bay. 

To  these  minute  details  of  the  general  and  local 
peculiarities  of  manners  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  little  re- 
quires to  be  added  in  the  wav  of  remark.  The 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  Much  rudeness  and 
violence  was  to  be  found  in  the  nation,  but  also 
a high  degree  of  refinement  extending  over  a 
wider  circle  than  at  any  previous  era.  In  point 
of  elegant  wit  the  Walpoles  and  Selwyns  of  that 
age  may  bear  a comparison  with  any  of  their 
French  contemporaries ; whilst  the  part  taken  by 
the  British  aristocracy  in  politics,  their  subjection 
to  the  public  opinion  of  a powerful  middle  class, 
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and  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  en- 
countering in  public  business  men  of  independ- 
ent  condition  and  minds  trained  by  the  discipline 
of  commercial  enterprise,  lent  a mure  robust  and 
healthy  tone  to  their  society  than  characterised  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  too,  the 
court  and  the  capital  were  not,  as  in  France,  all  in 
all.  The  unprivileged  citizens  and  most  remote 
provinces  felt  themselves  of  Borne  consequence  in 
the  social  league,  and  replied  to  the  occasional 
sneers  of  the  gay  world  by  a broader  ostentation  of 
the  very  peculiarities  which  excited  ridicule.  The 
busy  and  stirring  spirit  which  animated  the  land 
brought  all  ranks  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  dis- 
tricts into  frequent  collision,  and,  “ as  steel  sharp- 
ens steel,  so  the  wit  of  man  sharpens  the  wit  of 
man.”  If  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  the  pe- 
riod have  left  few  works  of  worth,  it  w as  not  for  the 
w ant  of  numerous  and  strong-featured  originals. 

Two  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
London  Chronicle  furnishes  us  with  a “ History 
of  Male  Fashions.’'  the  more  material  parts  of 
which  we  transcribe : — 

“ First  Chapter;  upon  Hats. — Hats  are  now 
wom,  upon  an  average,  six  inches  and  three-fifths 
broad  iu  the  brim,  and  cocked  between  quaker  and 
keveuhullcr.  Some  have  their  hats  open  before 
like  a church  spout,  or  the  tin  scale  they  weigh 
flour  in : some  wear  them  rather  sharper,  like  the 
nose  of  a greyhound,  and  we  can  distinguish  by 
the  taste  of  the  hat  the  mode  of  the  wearer's  mind. 
There  is  the  military  cock  and  the  mercantile  cock ; 
and,  while  the  beaux  of  St.  James’s  w ear  their  hat 
under  their  arms,  the  beaux  of  Moorfields-mall 
wear  theirs  diagonally  over  their  left  or  right  eye. 
Sailors  wear  the  side  of  their  hats  uniformly  tacked 
down  to  the  crown,  and  look  as  if  they  carried  a 
triangular  apple-pasty  upon  their  heads.  I hope 
no  person  will  think  us  disaffected ; but  when  we 
meet  any  of  the  new-raised  infantry  wearing  the 
buttons  of  their  hats  bluff  before,  and  the  trefoil 
white  worsted  shaking  as  they  step,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  French  figure-dancers.  With  the 
quakers,  it  is  a point  of  their  faith  not  to  wear  a 
button,  or  loop  tight  up;  their  hats  spread  over 
their  heads  like  a pent-house,  and  darken  the  out- 
ward men,  to  signify  they  have  the  inward  light. 
Some  wear  their  hats  (with  the  comer  that  should 
come  over  their  furehcads  in  a direct  line)  pointed 
into  the  air ; these  are  the  gawkics.  Others  do 
not  above  half  cover  their  heads,  which  is  indeed 
owing  to  the  Bhallowness  of  their  crowns;  but  be- 
tween beaver  and  eyebrows  expose  a piece  of  blank 
forehead,  which  looks  like  a sandy  road  on  a sur- 
veyor’s plan A gold  button  and  loop  to 

a plain  hat  distinguishes  u person  to  be  a little 
lunatic ; a gold  band  round  it  shows  the  owner  to 
be  very  dangerously  infected ; and,  if  a tassel  is 

added,  the  patient  i|  incurable Hats 

edged  round  with  a gold  binding  belong  to  brothers 
of  the  turf. 

“ Second  Chapter  ; upon  mgs.  — Imprimis, 
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the  prentice  minor-bob  or  hair-cap:  this  is  al- 
ways short  in  the  neck,  to  show  the  stone  stock- 
buckle,  and  nicely  stroked  from  the  face,  to  dis- 
cover seven-eighths  of  the  ears;  and  every  smart 
we  meet  so  headed  seems,  like  Tristram  Shandy,  to 
have  been  skating  against  the  wind,  and  his  hair, 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  motion,  shorn  from  his  face. 
Next,  the  citizen's  Sunday  buckle,  or  bob-major ; 
this  is  a first  rate,  bearing  several  tiers  of  curls, 
disposed  in  upper,  middle,  and  lower  orders.  Then 
the  apothecary’s  bush,  in  which  the  hat  seems  sink- 
ing like  a stone  into  a snow-heap.  The  physical 
and  chirurgical  lies  carry  much  consequence  in 
their  foretops ; and  the  depending  knots  fall  fore 
and  aft  the  shoulders  with  ‘ secundum  arlem  ’ 
dignity.  The  scratch,  or  the  blood’s  skull-cover- 
ing, is  combed  over  the  forehead,  untoupeed,  to 
imitate  a head  o[  hair,  because  those  gentlemen 
love  to  have  everything  natural  about  them.  The 
Jehu’s  Jemmy,  or  white  and  all  white,  in  little 
curls,  like  a tleecc  on  a lamb's  back,  we  should  say 
something  upon,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending 
some  gentlemen  of  great  riches,  who  love  to  look 
like  coachmen. 

“ Third  Chapter  ; Frocks,  Coats,  Surtouts,  and 
Walking-sticks.  — Every  gentleman  now,  by  the 
length  of  his  skirts,  seems  Dutch  waisted,  or  like 
a Bridewell  boy,  with  a garment  down  to  mid-leg ; 


From  a Print  by  J.  Dick  ham.  1762. 

and  they  are  so  much  splashed  sometimes  behind 
that  I have,  when  following  in  n dirty  day  one  of 
these  very  fashionable  frock-wearers,  been  tempted 
to  call  out,  ‘ Pray,  dear  sir,  pin  up  your  petti- 
coats.’ Then  their  cuffs  covrr  entirely  their  wrists, 
and  only  the  edge  of  the  ruffles  is  to  be  seen ; as 
if  they  lived  in  the  slovenly  days  of  Lycurgus, 
when  every  one  was  ashamed  to  show  clean  linen. 
The  mode-makers  of  the  age  have  taken  an  anti- 
pathv  to  the  leg ; for  by  their  high-topped  shoes 
and  long  trousers-like  breeches,  with  a broad  knee- 
band  like  a compress  for  the  rotula,  a leg  in  high 
taste  is  not  longer  than  a common-councilman’s 
tobacco-stopper. 

4 r 2 
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“ Fine  scarlet  shag  frocks  were  becoming  while 
no  person  appeared  m them  but  real  gentlemen ; 
but  since  tumblers,  strolling  players,  and  French 
ligurc-dancere  dress  themselves  in  such  martial 
outsides,  it  is  to  be  presumed  every  one  else  will 
quit  this  very  lasting  habiliment  unless  he  has  a 
mind  to  pass  for  one  of  those  exotics  above  men- 
tioned. 

“ Blue  Manchester  velvets,  with  gold  cords  or 
rich  button-holes,  are  generally  the  uniform  of  bum- 
bailiffs,  sleight-of-hand  men,  and  money-droppers. 
But  plain  suits  of  those  cottons  of  grave  colours 
are  the  dress  of  shop-riders  and  country  traders. 
Walking-sticks  are  now  almost  reduced  to  a use- 
ful size Do  not  some  of  us  strut  about 

with  walking-sticks  os  long  as  leaping-polcs,  as  if 
we  were  pioneers  to  the  troop  of  hiekry-cutters ; 
or  else  with  a yard  of  varnished  cane  scraped  toper, 
and  bound  at  one  end  with  wax  thread,  and  the 
other  tipped  with  a neat-turned  ivory  head,  us  big  as 
a silver  penny,  which  switch  we  hug  under  our 

arms  so  jemmy  ? Surtouts  now  have  four 

laps  on  each  6ide,  which  are  called  dog’s  ears ; 
when  these  pieces  are  unbuttoned  they  flap  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  so  many  supernumerary 
patches,  just  tacked  on  at  one  end ; and  the  wearer 
seems  to  have  been  playing  many  bouts  at  back- 
sword till  his  coat  is  cut  to  pieces.  When  they 
ure  buttoned  up  they  appenr  like  comb-cases  or 
pacquets  for  a penny  postman  to  sort  his  letters  in. 
Very  spruce  smarts  have  no  buttons  nor  holes  upon 
the  breast  of  these  their  surtouts  save  what  arc  ujxhi 
the  ears ; and  their  gntmerttfc  only  w rap  over  their 
breasts,  like  a morning  gowrt — a proof  that  dress 
may  be  made  too  fashionable  to  be  useful.” 

The  rational  change,  adopted  soon  after,  of 
wearing  the  natural  hair  instead  of  wigs,  Malcolm 
tells  us,  produced  a petitiort  from  “ the  master 
peruke-makers  of  the  cities  of  I*ondon  and  West- 


A MirutoM.  From  a Print  published  by  Bowie*.  1773. 

minster  tu  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,”  which 
i*  printed  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  Febru- 


[Hook  1. 

ary  14,  1763;  but,  notwithstanding  his  majesty’s 
gracious  answer,  that  he  should  at  all  times  use  his  . 
endeavours  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  wig-makers  of  course  amongst  them,  i • 

(and  which  by  the  way  he  did  as  far  as  example 
went  by  wearing  a wig  himself*  to  the  time  of  his 
last  melancholy  seclusion),  false  heads  of  hair  gra- 
dually lost  ground  with  the  gentlemen.  In  1772  a 
toupee  and  tail  distinguished  a maccaroni.  In 
1775  gold-laced  hats  became  again  general,  and  in 
1778  were  adopted  by  many  to  give  them  a mili- 
tary air,  nnd  so  escape  the  pressgangs  that  were 
remarkably  busy  in  that  year.  Round  hats  began 
to  be  worn  in  the  morning  shortly  after  that  date. 

Stockings  ceased  to  be  drawn  up  over  the  kuces 
of  the  breeches  from  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  Shoes  were  worn  with  longer  quarters 
and  larger  buckles.  In  1777  the  buttons  of  the 


From  a Print  slated  1777. 


coat  and  the  buckles  on  the  shoes  were  worn  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  formed  the  subjects  of  a cari- 
cature of  that  day,  os  did  also  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing steel  buttons. 

With  regard  to  the  ladies,  to  begin,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  the  sovereign,  her  majesty  Queen  Char- 
lotte landed  in  England  in  1761,  wearing  “ a gold 
brocaded”  dress  with  “ a white  ground,”  a “sto- 
macher ornamented  with  diamonds,”  and  “ a fly 
cap  with  richly  laced  lappets  which  we  are 
told  was  then  the  female  British  dress,  and  adopted 
bv  her  majesty  in  compliment  to  her  royal  consort’s 
subjects.  In  the  “ London  Chronicle,”  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  our  account  of  the  male  fashions 
of  1762,  we  find  the  following  detail  of  the  habits 
of  the  ladies : — 

“ The  French  Nightcap.  — Onr  fine  women 
have,  by  covering  their  cheeks  with  this  fashion, 
put  their  faces  into  eclipse.  Each  lady  when 
dressed  in  this  mode  can  only  peep  under  the  lace 
border ; perhapa  they  are  intended,  like  blinds  to 

• Tl»e  unpowdered  wig  which  hi*  wore  with  a round  h.it 

it  tfill  koowu  by  the  name  of  ” a brown  George.  ** 
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r horse’s  head-harness,  to  teach  ladies  to  look 
forward.  , . , . . The  Ranelaqh  Mob ; or  the 
Mood  from  lowlife. — This  is  apiece  of  gauze  mi- 
niouett,  catgut,  or  Leicester  web,  Ac.  Ac.,  which 


ment  of  the  clothes  of  which  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Effingham  was  robbed  at  the  same  period : — 
“ Coronatiun  robes  with  a silver  tissue  petticoat, 
the  gold  trimmings  to  the  petticoat,  and  the  tas- 
sels, Ac.,  to  the  robes,  taken  off  and  put  into  papers ; 
a scarlet-flowered  damask  mantua  petticoat  very 
richly  embroidered  with  silver;  an  uncut  "red- 
flowered  velvet  mantua  petticoat  trimmed  with  sil- 
ver flounces  of  net  with  silver  tassels ; a very  rich 
blue  and  silver  mantua  petticoat  with  a figured 


W.u.KtNO  Drum.  I'rora  a Print  of  lUnrlugh,  17*4. 


is  clouted  about  the  head,  then  crossed  under  the 
chin,  and  brought  back  to  fasten  behind,  the  two 
ends  hanging  down  like  a pair  of  pigeon’s  tails. 
This  fashion  was  copied  from  the  silk  handker- 
chiefs  which  market-women  tie  over  their  ears,  roll 
about  their  throats,  and  then  pin  up  to  the  nape  of 
their  necks.  They  were  first  worn  in  the  inner 
square  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  among  the  green- 
stalls  ; it  was  from  thence  introduced  into  the  out- 
ward square  or  piazzas  amongst  the  stalls  there. 
The  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Cap , edged  down  the  face 
with,'  French  beads,  was  very  becoming  to  some 
complexions, ; but,  as  the  cap  was  made  of  black 
gauze,  and  saved  washing,  it  has  too  much  good 
housewifery  in  it  ever  to  be  immense  taste.  The 
Fly  Cap. — This  is  fixed  upon  the  forehead,  form- 
ing the  figure  of  an  overgrown  butterfly,  resting 
upon  its  head,  with  outstretched  wings ; it  is  much 
worn  at  present,  not  that  it  either  adds  to  the  colour 
or  outline  of  the  face ; but,  as  these  caps  are  edged 
with  gHmets,  topazes,  or  brilliants,  they  arc  very 
sparkling;  and  a side-box  appearance  is  not  now 
altogether  the  consultation  of  elegance,  but  orna- 
ment  It  is  become  a very  interesting  dis- 

pute among  the  connoisseurs  in  general  whether 
the  present  turban-roll,  which  is  now  worn  round 
the  Mccklenburgh  caps,  was  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tian fillet,  the  Persian  tiara,  or  the  wreath  round 
the  eldest  Faustina’s  temples  ? By  way  of  post- 
script we  may  add  that  the  ladies,  as  to  their  shoe- 
heels,  go  just  as  they  did— no  fixed  manner — some  as 
broad  as  a teacup’s  brim,  some  as  narrow  as  the 
china  circle  the  cup  stands  upon.  Bell-hoops, 
blond-laces,  pompoona,  necklaces  as  usual.  Mo- 
desty bits  (a  sort  of  tucker)  out  of  fashion,  and 
hats  arc  trimmed  as  every  person  pleases.”  We 
also  copy  from  Malcolm  the  following  advertiae- 


Frotn  tlic  Print  of  the  Dukn  of  Cumberland'*  Marriage,  No?.  1171. 

ground ; a mantua  petticoat,  white  and  gold,  with 
figured  ground ; a white  satin  gown  and  petticoat ; a 
brown  aatiD  sack  richly  brocaded  with  silver ; a new 


satin  sack  and  petticoat,  white  satin  ground,  bro- 
caded with  yellow ; a scarlet  unwaterea  tabby  sack 


Ladies'  Powdered  II*ad-Dhi»»m.  From  k Print  published  by 
Bowles  in  1776. 
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and  petticoat ; a white  and  silver  sack ; a red  satin 
flv  petticoat,  with  a broad  silver  orricc  at  the  bot- 
tom ; a quilted  red  silk  petticoat ; and  a blue  and 
gold  Turkey  silk  sack  and  petticoat.**  Another 
advertisement  ran  as  follows : — “ A brocaded  lus- 
tring sack  with  a ruby-coloured  ground  and  white 
tobinc  stripes,  trimmed  with  floss ; a black  satin 
sack,  flowered  with  red  and  white  flowers,  trimmed 
with  white  floss ; a pink  and  white  striped  tobinc , 
sack,  and  petticoat,  trimmed  with  white  floss ; and 
a garnet-coloured  lustring  nightgown  with  a tobinc 
stripe  of  green  and  white,  trimmed  w ith  floss  of  the 
same  colour  and  lined  with  straw-coloured  lustring.** 

In  1772  the  head-dress  “ a la  maccaroni,**  men- 
tioned in  our  notice  of  male  fashions,  was  also  worn 
by  the  ladies.  This  was  followed  by  the  very  high 
powdered  head-dress  which  lasted  from  about  1776 
till  1783,  when  a change  seems  to  have  taken  place ; 
and,  fiom  being  combed  up  in  front  to  an  enormous 
height,  it  became  frizzed  out  on  each  side  with  three 
immense  curls  upon  the  shoulders. 

With  regard  to  the  Military  Costume  of  this 
period,  the  following  information  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  general  render.  On  the  1st  of  i 


[Book  I. 

July,  1751,  a warrant  bearing  the  sign  manual  of 
George  II.  was  issued  regulating  the  uniform 
colours  and  standards  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  breeches  and  w'aistcoats  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  facings  of  the 
coats,  and  the  officers  were  commanded  to  wear  a 
crimson  silk  sash  over  the  left  shoulder.  Quarter- 
masters alone  were  to  wear  the  sash  round  the 
waist.  Three-cornered  cocked  hats  were  general, 
and  all  were  ordered  to  wear  a black  cockade  with 
a metal  loop  corresponding  with  the  lace  of  the 
uniform.  The  cavalry  all  wore  the  heavy  boot  of 
jacked  leather  and  gauntlets  of  buff.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  Jhe  heavy  boots  were 
exchanged  for  some  of  lighter  construction  (1764- 
1765)  ; and  in  1769  cavalry  officers  were  directed 
to  wear  their  sashes  with  the  fringe  upon  the  right 
side,  and  the  infantry  officers  upon  the  left ; and  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  of  horse  were  directed  to 
wear  sword-belts  across  the  right  shoulder,  over 
the  waistcoat  and  under  the  coat;  alterations  were 
] also  made  in  the  colours  of  the  breeches  and  waist- 
| coats,  and  they  now  frequently  varied  from  that  of 
i the  facings. 
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HE  preceding  chap- 
ter lias  placed  before 
the  reader  what  may 
be  called  the  outside 
life  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  English 
people  during  the 
lirst  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury of  the  reign  of 
George  111,,  in  other 
words,  so  much  of 
their  way  of  living  as 
might  be  supposed 
to  show  itself  for 
the  most  part  to  a 
mere  observer  or  looker-on ; but  there  are  various 
particulars  of  another  description,  more  properly 
constituting  or  entering  into  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  still 
remain  to  be  stated.  These  particulars,  nut  being 
obvious  to  view,  or  to  be  arrived  ut  without  con- 
siderable inquiry,  and  sometimes  an  elaborate 
compaiison  of  many  different  statements,  have 
always  been  the  most  imperfectly  recorded,  and 
indeed  have  rarely  been  collected  or  preserved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

A considerable  body  of  this  kind  of  information, 
however,  in  relation  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  works  by 
Arthur  Young  to  which  we  have  been  frequently 
indebted  in  preceding  chapters : — his  Six  Weeks’ 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  published,  in  one  volume,  in  1768;  and 
his  Six  Months’  Tour  through  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, published,  in  four  volumes,  in  1770. 

His  Southern  Tour  extended  over  a circuit  of 
about  600  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Buckingham,  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Somerset, 
Wilts,  and  Hants  ; and  wherever  he  found  him- 
self in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  directed  his  at- 
tention, not  only  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  but  to 
the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  wages  of  labour— 
the  two  elements  that  may  be  almost  said  to  make 
up  the  physical  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. Wheaten  bread  was  by  no  means,  even 
at  this  late  date,  the  only  sort  used  in  the  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  visited  ;*  but  he  takes  no- 
tice, as  far  as  we  can  find,  of  no  other;  and 
the  price  of  this  he  found  to  be,  both  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  country  generally,  2cf.  per  lb.; 
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except  in  Essex,  where  it  was  but  1 Id.,  and 
in  one  place  rather  less ; in  Hampshire,  where  it 
was  no  more  than  1 Ijrf,  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gloucester,  where  it  rather  exceeded  2d.  “ I 

was  not  surprised,”  he  says,  “ to  find  this  article 
upon  a general  level ; for  wheat,  being  a commo- 
dity easily  transported,  will  certainly  be  cat  at 
London  as  cheap  us  in  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom. Indeed  1 know  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
accounts  I met  with  in  newspapers,  of  wheat  sell- 
ing so  much  dearer  in  the  western  markets  than 
the  eastern  ones,  and  at  places  w here  the  measure 
was  only  nine  gallons ; for  I have  often  observed 
10r.,  lot,  and  even  20i.  a-quarter  difference  be- 
tween the  Norfolk  and  the  West  of  England  prices, 
whereas  bread  is  of  the  same  price  everywhere. 
There  must  be  some  unknown  eirumstances,  or 
mistakes,  to  occasion  such  a seeming  variation.” 
But  in  fact  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  bread 
which  his  own  accounts  show,  amounting  to  a half- 
penny or  more  per  pound,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
bear  out  any  of  the  newspaper  statements  to  which 
he  refers;  a diffeience  Of  a halfpenny  on  the  pound 
of  bread  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a difference  of 
20.t.  on  the  price  of  a quarter  of  wheat,  that  grain 
being  taken  to  weigh  about  58  lbs.  per  bushel. 
That  the  price  of  com  at  this  time  varied  consi- 
derably in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  can 
lie  no  doubt ; the  system  of  transport  was  ns  yet 
far  from  being  such  us  to  permit  the  plenty  of  one 
district  always  to  flow  freely  for  the  supply  of  the 
scarcity  of  another;  indeed,  even  in  the  present 
day,  with  our  vastly  improved  roads,  canals,  and 
river  navigation,  and  all  our  other  facilities  fur  the 
transference  of  heavy  goods  from  almost  any  one 
locality  to  nnv  other,  neither  the  price  of  corn  nor 
that  of  bread  is  perfectly  equ  alized  over  the  whole 
country.  It  may  have  been,  however,  as  Young 
asserts,  that  the  price  of  bread  did  not  vary,  like 
that  of  some  other  articles,  according  to  the  dis- 
tances of  places  from  the  great  market  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  attributes  this  to  the  circumstance 
of  wheat  being  “ a commodity  that  may  be  moved 
with  the  greatest  ease  with  butter,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  observes,  this  is  not  the  case ; that  article 
he  [describes,  somewhat  airangely,  as  “ the  only 
commodity  which  cannot  be  transported  from  a 
distance  to  London ;”  “ and  consequently,"  he  adds, 
“ it  shows  the  proportional  influence  of  that  capital 
better  than  any  other  article.”  At  London,  and  for 
twenty  miles  round,  he  found  the  mean  price  of 
butter  to  be8<f.  per  lb.;  at  the  distance  of  from 
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twenty  to  sixty  miles  from  London,  6 ; from 
sixty  to  a hundred  and  ten  miles,  61. ; from  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles  to  a hundred  and  seventy, 

5 \d. ; and  he  mentions  some  places,  such  as  New- 
port in  Monmouthshire,  and  Cowbridge  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  it  was  only  5 d.  No  doubt  the 
circumstance  that  certain  articles  are  difficult  of  I 
transport,  or  cannot  be  brought  from  a great  dis- 
tance, may  have  the  effect  of  making  a considerable 
difference  between  their  price  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  capital  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  country : the  demand  of  the  capital  will  operate 
to  enhance  it  in  the  former,  and  will  have  no  effect  at 
all  in  the  latter.  If  the  article,  again,  is  one  that 
may  be  conveniently  brought  from  any  distance, 
all  the  markets  of  the  kingdom  may  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  price  be 
more  or  less  elevated  everywhere  by  the  demand 
there.  But  in  such  cases  various  other  circum- 
stances always  come  into  action  besides  the  single 
one  to  which  Young  confines  himself.  The  quarter 
from  which  the  capital  draws  its  supplies  of  any 
particular  commodity  is  not  determined  only  by 
the  consideration  of  the  facility  or  cost  of  transport, 
but  often  by  other  considerations  as  well  and  as 
much  as  by  that — by  the  natural  advantages  which 
enable  certain  districts  to  produce  the  article  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  others,  by  the  lower  rate  of  wages 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  sometimes  by  the 
mere  superiority  of  skill  the  people  have  acquired, 
or  are  supposed  to  have  acquired,  from  having  been 
long  engaged  in  its  production.  Thus,  for  one  or 
other  of  these  reasons,  the  people  of  London  are  in 
part  supplied  with  shoes  from  Northamptonshire, 
and  with  butchers’  meat  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Then  there  is  a distinction,  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  between  the  case  of  an  article  of 
first  necessity  and  universal  consumption,  such  as 
wheat,  and  other  articles,  among  which  butter  mny 
be  reckoned,  that  belong  more  or  less  to  the  class 
of  luxuries.  It  is  only  the  price  of  articles  of 
luxury  that  can  in  ordinary  times  be  affected  by 
the  influence  of  the  capital  upon  the  country 
round  about  it.  An  article  for  which  there  is  a 
regular  and  certain  demand  by  the  general  body 
of  the  people — of  which  the  poor  man  requires  as 
much  as  the  rich,  and  the  rich  man  can  con- 
sume no  more  than  the  poor — is  not  subject,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a scarcity,  to  have  its  price  en- 
hanced by  that  competition  among  the  rich  which 
takes  place  in  regurd  to  luxuries.  Articles  of  luxury 
are  produced  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  with  a 
view'  to  this  competition ; the  market  for  which 
they  are  provided  is  no  other  than  the  market 
which  such  competition  creates;  they  never  can  be 
purchased  till  after  the  demand  for  articles  of  neces-  j 
sity  has  been  satisfied  ; and  they  will  only  be  pur-  1 
chased  hy  those  whose  means  that  prior  demund 
has  not  exhausted.  The  price  of  such  articles, 
therefore,  is  essentially  dependent  upon  what  we  may 
call  the  market  of  the  rich;  and  will  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  any  such  market,  and  especially  of  that  of 
the  metropolis,  ns  far  as  their  transmissibility,  and 
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the  existing  facilities  of  conveyance,  permit  that 
influence  to  extend.  But  the  market  upon  which 
the  price  of  a necessary  of  life  depends  is  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  rich  and  the  poor ; in  other 
words,  that  steady,  general  demand  which  usually 
is  not  greater  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  other  con- 
siderable town,  than  in  a rural  district,  or  in  the 
most  insignificant  village. 

The  average  price  of  cheese  Young  found  in  the 
parts  of  the  country  he  visited  in  this  tour  to  be 
3 Jrf.  peril).;  mutton  and  beef  ranged  from  4\d. 
to  3 Id.  per  lb;  veal  from  4Jd.  to  3 $d.;  the  vari- 
ation of  price  in  this  last  article  being  again,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  place  from  London,  as  in  the  case  of  butter ; 
and  for  a similar  reason, — “ the  not  being  able  to 
drive  calves  from  a great  distance  to  London.” 
We  would  rather  attribute  the  fact,  if  such  it  was, 
to  the  circumstance  of  veal  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  a luxury,  or  being  an  article  of  leas 
general  consumption,  than  beef  or  mutton. 

The  only  other  articles  of  which  the  prices  are 
noted  arc  candles  and  coals.  Candles  are  stated  to 
have  been  in  most  places  7 d.  per  lb. ; but  in  some 
parts  of  Essex  the  price  w as  so  high  as  7 hd. ; w hile, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Wales  it  w as  ns  low  as  6\dm% 
and  at  Gloucester  as  low  as  6d.  The  price  of 
coals,  consisting  in  so  large  a proportion  of  the  cost 
of  carriage,  of  course  varied  greatly ; in  Suffolk  it 
was  as  high  as  1$.  per  bushel,  ity  F.ssex  lit/.,  in 
Hampshire  9 1/.,  in  Norfolk  7r/.,  at  Gloucester  only 
3d.t  while  in  Wales  as  much  coal  as  six  oxen  could 
draw  cost  only  3r. 

The  notices  of  the  rates  of  wages,  or  the  prices 
of  lalxiur,  are  more  minute  and  complete.  In 
calculating  the  rates  of  agricultural  labour  in 
this  part  of  England,  Young  takes  the  winter 
to  comprehend  on  an  average  the  26  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March;  the  spring,  or  summer,  the  21  weeks 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  August ; the  harvest,  the  5 remaining 
weeks  of  the  year.  In  some  places  he  found 
victuals  and  drink,  and  even  board,  given  in  addi- 
tion to  money-wages,  especially  at  harvest-time. 
Ale  and  beer  in  many  places  were  regularly  reck- 
oned at  2d.  in  the  shilling  ; in  some  places,  how- 
ever, the  labourer  was  commonly  allowed  only 
cider  or  small  beer,  which  he  estimates  at  half  the 
cost  of  strong  beer  or  ale.  A dinner  for  a labourer 
lie  values  at  6 </.,  and  a day  s complete  board  at 
10rf.,  beside  drink.  “ I am  sensible,”  he  says,  “ 6d. 
is  in  many  places  a large  allowance  for  a dinner; 
but  I likewise  know  several  others  where  If.  6 d. 
a head  would  not  pay  the  harvest  ones ; so  that  on 
the  whole  6 </.  cannot  be  far  from  the  general  me- 
dium.” The  highest  winter  rate  of  wages  which 
he  mentions  is  in  Middlesex  and  Kent,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  London,  where 
he  found  it  to  amount  to  10f.  6d.  a- week ; the 
lowest  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  ranged  from 
4s.  6d.  to  Gf.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  6*.  or  7f.  The  summer  rate  of  wages  in 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
was  as  high  as  111.  6 d.  or  12*.  for  the  whole  21 
weeks,  rising  during  the  few  weeks  of  hay-time  to 
1 4s. ; in  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire, 
and  elsewhere,  it  was  no  more  than  6*. ; generally 
it  was  about  Is.  or  7*.  6 d.  The  harvest  wages 
ranged  from  19*.  at  Bexley  in  Kent,  18*.  about 
Kingston  in  Surrey,  17*.  10 d.  in  the  improved 
parts  of  Norfolk,  17*.  6d.  in  Middlesex  and  Essex, 
to  9*.  in  Oxfordshire,  8*.  6 d.  in  Wiltshire,  and  6*. 
in  Glamorganshire.  The  average  rates  of  agricul- 
tural wages  for  the  whole  year  round  Young  sums 
up  as  being,  for  twenty  miles  around  London, 
10*.  9 d. ; at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  sixty 
miles  from  London,  7*.  8 d. ; at  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  6*.  4 d. ; at  from  a hundred 
and  ten  to  a hundred  and  seventy  miles,  6*.  3d. ; 
the  general  medium,  7*.  9 d.  per  week.  As  much 
work,  however,  was  everywhere  done  by  the  piece, 
which,  according  to  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  made  a difference  of  a full  fourth  in  favour 
of  the  labourer,  he  conceives  that  the  real  average 
of  wages,  for  the  whole  year,  throughout  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  he  visited,  was  not  less  than 
7*.  9 d.  or  8s. 

Almost  the  only  manufactures  established  in  this 
quarter  of  England  were  the  woollen ; and  Young 
found  the  workmen  earning  at  Lanham,  in  Suffolk, 
in  the  production  of  says  and  calimancoes,  5*.  9 d. 
per  week,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year ; at 
Sudbury,  in  making  says  and  burying-crape, 
7*.  6 d. ; at  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  in  making  bays 
and  savs,  7*. ; at  Braintree,  in  making  says  and 
druggets,  6*. ; at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  making 
piece-goods  und  blankets,  11*.;  at  Wilton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  making  carpets,  11*.  ; at  Salisbury,  in 
making  flannels  and  linseys,  8*. ; at  Rumsey,  in 
Hampshire,  in  making  ratinets,  9*.  The  average 
earnings  of  woolcombers  everywhere  were  13*.  per 
week.  At  Gloucester  1 1*.  were  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  workmen  in  the  pin- manufacture.  On 
the  whole  the  medium  earn  ion  of  manufacturing 
labour  are  estimated  at  6*.  6a.  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, at  9*.  4 d.  in  the  south,  and  at  11*.  in  the 
west.  From  this  estimate,  however,  is  excluded  a 
manufacture  of  polished  steel  established  at  Wood-  | 
stock,  in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  the  journeymen 
earned  from  15*.  to  two  guineas  a-week,  but  which 
did  not  employ  above  twenty  or  thirty  hands. 

The  medium  rate  of  agricultural  wages,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  8*.  in  the  eastern  counties,  6$.  in 
the  southern,  and  5*.  lOrf.  in  the  western ; being 
thus  highest  where  that  of  manufacturing  wages 
was  lowest,  and  vice  rersii.  The  rate  in  both 
cases  was  no  doubt  determined  by  the  rate  of  the 
profits  of  capital,  according  as  it  was  invested  in 
agriculture  or  in  manufactures —the  former  yielding 
the  greatest  returns  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the 
western  counties. 

Young  builds  another  speculation  upon  this  fact 
of  the  superiority  of  the  wages  of  agricultural  la- 
bour in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  manufac- 
turing labour  in  another.  The  year  before  he 
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made  his  journey  the  high  prices  of  provisions  had 
occasioned  great  riots  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country  traversed  by  him ; and  he  contends 
that  these  disturbances  were  originally  excited  and 
principally  carried  on  in  each  district  by  that  one 
of  the  two  descriptions  of  labourers  which  was 
previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  rate  of 
wages.  The  riots  were  most  violent  and  formid- 
able in  the  west  of  England  ; and  our  author  tells 
us  that  as  he  passed  through  those  parts  In  made 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  rioters,  “ and  found 
that  they  in  general  consisted  of  manufacturers; 
that  the  labourers  among  them  were  instigated  by 
the  manufacturers,  who  were  not  only  infinitely  the 
most  numerous  but  were  those  who  began.”  In 
the  south  of  England,  likewise,  there  was  much 
rioting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  where 
manufactures  were  established  ; and  here,  too,  he 
found  that  the  rioters  had  been  chiefly  manufactur- 
ers. In  the  east,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  was 
also  some  rioting,  particularly  in  the  part  of  the 
country  between  Sudbury  and  Lanham,  the  mob 
was  chiefly  composed  of  agricultural  labourers. 
“ They  gathered,”  wc  are  informed,  “ like  a snow- 
ball at  almost  every  farm-yard  they  came  to.5’  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  fact  may  have  been  as  Young 
states  it ; and  it  would  be  in  great  part  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  in  each  case  the  higher-paid 
class  of  working-men,  as,  in  virtue  of  their  better 
wages,  occupying  the  most  influential  position  in 
the  general  body  of  the  labouring  population.  If  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  call  for  a rising  of  that 
body,  it  properly  belonged  to  them  both  to  be  the  first 
to  discern  the  necessity  and  give  the  signal,  and  the 
most  active  and  conspicuous  in  carrying  on  the 
business.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a certain  measure  of  comfort  may  make  men 
more  ready  for  rioting : the  class  of  working-men 
most  likely  to  take  to  that  course  under  the  pressure 
of  either  dearth  or  want  of  employment  are  not 
those  whom  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  or 
the  lowering  of  wrages  throws  or  would  otherwise 
throw  upon  the  poor-rates,  but  those  w ho  find  them- 
selves suddenly  deprived  or  threatened  with  the  de- 
privation of  a social  position  w hich  had  hitherto  kept 
them  above  that  chance.  Not  only  have  the  latter 
something  more  worth  contending  for  than  the  for- 
mer— for  what  generally  in  die  first  instance  drives 
men  to  rise  against  the  law  is  the  dread  of  losing 
what  they  have  or  the  feeling  of  having  lost  what 
they  once  had,  not  the  hope  of  acquiring  what  they 
have  never  before  possessed— but  their  spirit  is  also 
higher  and  more  easily  inflamed.  It  is  true  that, 
after  the  movement  has  been  once  fairly  begun,  the 
others  also  are  commonly  drawn  into  it ; and  in- 
deed it  now*  changes  its  churacter  in  many  respects 
— in  almost  all  cases  very  speedily  becoming  an 
affair  of  mere  outrage  and  plunder,  in  which  the 
most  desperate  and  worst  characters  are  sure  to  ob- 
tain the  lead. 

The  riots  of  1765  began  a’. out  the  end  of  July, 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  next 
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three  months.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  them 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year  is  in  a para- 
graph under  date  of  the  30th  of  July,  which  men- 
tions that  the  poor  had  risen  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions  in  various  parts  of  Devonshire. 
At  Honiton  they  had  “seized on  the  bags  of  corn 
lodged  by  the  farmers  in  the  public-houses,  brought 
them  into  the  market,  and  sold  the  corn  at  5i.  6</. 
per  bushel,  paying  the  money  and  returning  the 
bags  to  the  owners hut  even  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  affair  there  was  a section  of  the  mob  that  did 
not  confine  itself  to  such  comparatively  moderate 
couAcs.  A body  of  several  hundreds  of  them,  it 
is  added,  had  attacked  and  pulled  down  the  bunting- 
mills  at  Ottcry,  Tipton,  and  Sidbury,  doing  damage, 
it  was  calculated,  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  Another 
rising  had  taken  place  at  Crcditon  ; and  great  dis- 
turbances had  hnppened  at  Exeter  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  mob  having  there  burnt  down  or 
otherwise  destroyed  several  flour-mills ; so  that 
the  gentlemen  had  bought  large  quantities  of  flour, 
and  were  selling  it  to  them  at  3 \d.  per  pound,  in 
order  to  keep  them  quiet.  Even  this  was  nearly 
double  the  ordinary  price  of  flour  ; so  that  the  dis- 
tress which  provoked  these  disorders  must  have 
been  severe  in  the  extreme.  At  Ufleolm  and  Lem- 
mon, abo,  the  corn-mills  were  destroyed,  and  the 
wheat  in  the  granaries  of  the  farmers  seized  and 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  openly  at  from  4s.  to  5*. 
per  bushel,  the  money,  together  with  the  empty 
sacks,  being  returned  to  the  owners.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  in  Berkshire,  a mob  assembled 
in  the  market-place  of  Newbury,  during  the  time 
of  the  market,  “ when  they  ripped  open  the  sacks, 
and  scattered  all  the  com  about ; took  butter,  meat, 
cheese,  and  bacon  out  of  the  shops,  and  threw  it 
into  the  streets  and  so  intimidated  the  bakers 
that  they  immediately  let  down  their  bread  2d.  in 
the  peck  loaf,  and  promised  next  week  to  lower  it 
still  more.  44  From  Newbury  they  proceeded  to 
Shaw-mill,  where  they  threw  the  flour  into  the 
river,  broke  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  did 
other  considerable  damage  there,  as  well  as  at 
several  other  mills,  to  the  amount  of  near  1000/.” 
As  they  went  on,  we  Bee  the  spirit  of  mischief  be- 
coming wilder,  and  gaining  more  and  more  ascend- 
ency, the  measures  that  were  necessarily  taken  by 
the  government  to  put  them  down  haviug  at  first 
of  course  the  effect  of  still  farther  infuriating  them, 
and  making  their  proceedings  more  reckless  and 
destructive.  At  Bath,  Malmesbury,  and  Bradley, 
near  Troubridge,  they  seized  and  sold  the  com  at 
their  own  price,  us  at  Honiton,  and  pulled  down  or 
burned  the  mills.  The  following  arc  a few  more 
paragraphs  selected  from  many  to  the  same  pur- 
port in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register: — 
44  At  J/nceater  and  the  neighbourhood  they  seized 
three  waggon-loads  of  cheese,  and  divided  them 
among  them. — At  Lechdale  they  seized  a waggon- 
load of  cheese  designed  for  London,  and  carried  it 
all  off ; and,  not  content  with  that,  broke  open  the 
warehouses  of  the  owner,  and  robbed  them  of  five 
or  six  tons  more. — At  Oxford  the  mob  went  to  the 
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adjacent  mills,  and  brought  off  all  the  flour  they 
found,  and  in  the  market-place  divided  it.’*  By 
this  time  they  seem  to  have  dropped  altogether  the 
ceremony  of  affecting  to  pay  for  what  they  took. 

44  At  Dunnington”  (probably  in  Leicestershire), 
says  another  notice, 44  the  mob  rose,  and  plundered 
a warehouse  of  cheese,  which  was  defended  bjr 
eighteen  men  with  fire-arms : they  were  afterwards 
pursued  by  the  owner  and  a party  of  his  friends, 
but  to  no  purpose ; the  mob  defended  themselves 
by  stones,  drove  buck  their  pursuers,  and  then  be- 
came pursuers  in  their  turn.  They  attacked  a boat 
upon  the  Darwent,  from  whence  they  took  cheese 
to  a considerable  amount.  The  owner  offered  them 
50/.  to  save  his  cheese,  and  to  erect  a pair  of  scales 
and  sell  the  whole  cargo  at  2d.  a pound;  but  the 
ringleaders  cried  out,  D — n his  charity!  we'll  hare 
the  cheese  for  nought .”  Plunder  and  destruction 
of  property,  as  soon  os  resistance  came  to  be  offered 
to  the  lawless  domination  of  the  mob,  rose  to  ex- 
cesses of  a darker  hue,  and  in  many  towns  and 
villages  the  streets  flowed  with  blood.  44  At  Beck- 
ington.  near  Bath,  a miller  and  his  son  got  fire- 
arms to  oppose  the  mob,  and  actually  fired  und 
killed  a man  and  a boy,  and  desperately  wounded 
others;  which  so  exasperated  the  rest  that  they 
set  fire  to  the  mills  and  burned  them  to  the  ground. — 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire, 
a huckster’s  shop  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  after 
the  occupier  had  killed  one  of  the  mob. — At  Great 
Colton,  in  Warwickshire,  they  rose,  traversed  the 
country,  and  did  considerable  damage,  till,  being 
met  by  the  military,  they  were  encountered  and 
dispersed,  eight  of  them  having  been  shot  dead 
before  they  reached  Kidderminster.”  In  other 
cases,  even  where  no  actual  loss  of  life  occurred  at 
the  moment,  the  reign  of  devastation  and  anarchy 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  many  victims  being  car- 
ried away  to  the  sure  fate  of  expiating  their  crimes 
at  no  distant  day  on  the  scaffold.  44  At  Norwich,” 
we  are  told,  44  a general  insurrection  began  in  the 
market-place,  where  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  scat- 
tered about  by  the  rioters  in  heaps  ; the  new  mill, 
a spacious  building,  which  supplies  the  city  with 
water,  was  attacked  and  pulled  down  ; the  flour,  to 
the  number  of  150  sacks,  thrown,  sack  after  sack, 
into  the  river ; and  the  proprietor’s  books  of  ac- 
count, furniture,  plate,  and  money,  carried  off  or 
destroyed ; the  bakers*  shops  plundered  and  shat- 
tered ; u large  malthouse  set  fire  to  and  burnt ; 
houses  and  warehouses  pulled  down  ; and  the  whole 
city  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  During 
this  scene  of  confusion  the  magistrates  issued  out 
summonses  to  the  housekeepers  in  their  respective 
districts  to  assemble  with  staves  to  oppose  the  rioters ; 
the  conflict  was  long  and  bloody,  but  in  the  end  the 
rioters  were  overpowered,  and  thirty  of  the  ring- 
leaders secured  and  committed  to  prison.”  Many 
of  the  rioters  were  afterwards  tried  and  executed.  A 
strange  proceeding  that  the  government  adopted  on 
occasion  of  these  riots  was  to  issue  a proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  magistracy  throughout  the  country 
to  put  in  force  the  old  statute  passed  in  the  time  of  | 
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Edward  VI.  against  the  forestalling,  regrating,  and 
engrossing  of  corn, — a piece  of  barbarous  legisla- 
tion which  had  long  been  regarded  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  obsolete  and  defunct.  The  offences 
in  question,  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  arc,  in  the  case  of  a bad  har- 
vest, in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  in  averting 
the  miseries  of  absolute  famine  by  making  the  in- 
sufficient supply  go  as  far  as  possible  ; and  upon  this 
principle  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  repealed 
in  1772,  although,  unfortunately,  forestalling, 
regrating,  and  engrossing  were  still  suffered  to  re- 
main  offences  at  common  law',  and  have,  we  believe, 
even  in  recent  times,  been  punished  with  tine  and 
imprisonment. 

The  information  which  Young  collected  on  the 
subject  of  wages  and  prices  in  his  Northern 
Tour  is  considerably  more  detailed  than  what  he 
has  given  in  his  Tour  through  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties. In  this  second  agricultural  expedition,  upon 
which  he  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1768,  he  visited 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,  Rutland,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  Derby,  York,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and 
Buckingham.  He  has  noted  the  price  of  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  mutton,  beef,  veal,  and  pork,  in  al- 
most every  tow*n  through  which  he  passed  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  circuit.  W beaten  bread 
was  the  kind  generally  consumed ; but  he  notes 
that  at  Leeds,  and  other  places  in  Yorkshire,  much 
oat  bread  was  ulso  used ; that  at  Kendal,  and  other 
places  in  Westmoreland,  they  lived  chiefly  or  ex- 
clusively upon  oats;  that  at  Warrington,  in  Cheshire, 
they  used  a mixture  of  oats  and  bailey;  that  at 
Alnwick,  and  other  places  in  Northumberland,  the 
common  food  of  the  people  consisted  of  barley  and 
pease;  that  at  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  it  was 
barley,  or  barley  and  rye ; that  at  Newcastle,  it  was 
chiefly  rye ; that  at  Morpeth,  it  was  rye,  or  wheat 
and  pease,  or  barley  and  pease ; that  at  Rahy,  in 
Durham,  and  also  at  Shenstone,  in  Staffordshire,  it 
was  mnzlin  (maize-bread) ; that  at  Cambo,  in 
Cumberland,  it  was  rye,  or  a mixture  of  mazlin 
and  barley ; that  at  Glenwelt,  in  the  same  county, 
it  was  barley  and  pease,  or  beans  and  oatmeal ; 
that  at  Altringham,  in  Cheshire,  it  was  a mixture 
of  wheat  and  barley ; that  at  Keswick,  in  Cumber- 
land, it  was  a mixture  of  oats  and  barley.  The 
number  of  these  varieties,  about  a dozen  in  all,  is 
curious.  On  the  whole,  and  taking  all  the  different 
kinds  of  bread  together,  Young  calculates  that  the 
average  price  at  this  time  was  not  more  than  14<J. 
per  lb.  within  a hundred  miles  of  London,  1 Jr/, 
within  two  hundred,  and  Id.  within  three  hundred 
miles.  Butter  he  estimates  to  cost  on  an  average 
6| d.  per  lb.  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capital,  6 d. 
within  three  hundred  miles,  and  5 d.  at  a greater 
distance ; cheese  4 d.  per  lb.  within  fifty  miles,  3f  d. 
within  a hundred,  3 id.  within  two  hundred,  2d. 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  London,  2 $d.  at  a 
greater  distance ; butchers*  meat,  one  kind  with 


another,  3}d.  per  lb.  within  the  fifty  miles,  3 id. 
within  the  hundred,  3d.  within  the  two  hundred, 
2 {d.  within  the  thiee  hundred,  2 ±d.  at  a greater  dis- 
tance. 14  The  influence  of  the  capital,**  he  observes, 
44  appears  very^  strongly  in  this  table.  It  is  ap- 
parent even  in  the  article  bread,  which  one  would 
suppose,  in  reason,  not  to  be  much  affected.  The 
equality  of  the  price  of  butter  surprises  me ; but 
even  that  is  dearest  near  London,  and  cheapest  the 
farthest  from  it ; but  the  sameness  from  fifty  to 
three  hundred  miles  contradicts  so  far  the  general 
tenor  of  the  table.  Cheese  near  the  capital  is  double 
the  price  it  is  at  a distance  from  it ; but  this  cir- 
cumstance requires  some  explanation.  Scarce  any 
cheese  is  made  around  London*  it  answers  so  much 
better  to  make  butter,  and  to  suckle,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese  made  is  very  trifling ; but  the  cheese 
of  the  western  counties  is  to  be  had  through  all 
England  nearly  ns  cheap  as  at  London ; but  the 
poor  do  not  eat  it,  a9  their  brethren  do  around 
London ; they  consume  only  their  own  country 
cheese,  of  a much  poorer  sort.  The  variations  in 
the  prices  of  butchers'  meat  are  so  regular,  the  fall  so 
unbroken,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  ca- 
pital, that  one  cannot  but  attribute  it  to  the  distance. 
The  fall  of  price  is  regular,  even  in  circumstunces 
that  one  would  apprehend  sufficient  totally  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  populous  manufacturing  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  I 
expected  to  find  as  dear  as  London ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fall  of  price  is  regular  throughout 
them.**  There  can  of  course  be  no  magic  in  the  mere 
name  of  the  capital ; whatever  influence  the  London 
market  has  in  raising  prices  must  arise  from  the 
more  active  competition  there  than  elsewhere  among 
the  wealthier  classes;  but  that  iB  a force  which,  as 
already  explained,  w'ill  in  ordiuary  times  be  prin- 
cipally fell  in  the  cose  of  such  commodities  as  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  luxuries.  In 
regard  to  butchers’  meat  there  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  comparative  costs  of  transport 
from  the  breeding  districts  to  London,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  price  of  that  article 
is  lower.  But  butchers*  meat,  too,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, is  to  a considerable  extent  a luxury. 
Even  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty  the  mass  of 
the  people  never  have  as  much  of  it  as  they  could 
consume,  nor  anything  approaching  to  as  much. 
Bread,  or  whatever  may  be  the  usual  substitute  for 
bread  in  any  particular  district,  is  the  only  article 
of  consumption  of  which  the  labouring  population 
generally  ever  have  a sufficiency,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons. 

Of  the  other  articles  entering  into  the  housekeep- 
ing of  the  poorer  classes.  Young  tells  us  he  found 
milk,  candles,  and  soap  nearly  of  a uniform  price 
everywhere.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
price  of  milk  noted ; it  was  no  doubt  much  dearer 
in  London  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  than 
in  the  country  ; but  the  price  of  soap,  and  also  that 
of  candles,  appears  to  have  varied  from  6 d.  to  8 d. 
per  lb.  The  average  of  a working  man’s  house-rent 
Young  estimates  at  1/.  8x.  2d. ; the  cost  of  firing  at 
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1/.  3$.  1 Id. ; and  the  wear  of  tools  at  7 s.  11  d.  per 
annum.  But  these  items,  especially  the  two  last, 
must  evidently  have  varied  greatly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At  Leeds,  for  instance,  house-rent  on 
an  average  amounted  to  21. ; at  Wakefield  to  21.  5 s. ; 
at  Newcastle  to  21. 12s.  6 d. ; at  Hatfield  to  2 /. 15$. ; 
at  Hagley  to  the  same  ; at  North  Mims,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, to  3/.  10s. ; at  Kensington,  still  nearer  the 
metropolis,  to  5/. ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
as  low  as  10*.  at  Morpeth,  6$.  at  Rokeby,  and  at 
Aychurch,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  no  more  than  3s.  9 d.  The  expense  of 
firing  is  set  down  as  ranging  from  21.  10$.  at 
Houghton,  and  other  places  in  Norfolk,  Rokeby, 
and  Maidenhead,  to  10*.  at  Kirby  and  Glenwelt, 
in  Cumberland:  it  was  1/.  at  Wakefield,  21.  7*.  Od. 
at  Kendal,  16*.  at  Warrington,  and  1/.  2s.  6 d.  at 
Newcastle — all  localities  where  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  existence  of  manufactures.  The 
wear  of  tools  is  set  down  in  some  cases  at  as  much 
as  1/.  5*.;  in  others  at  only  2*.  6f/.,  or  nothing 
at  all. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  present  within  narrow 
limits  a satisfactory  view  of  the  various  particulars 
recorded  by  our  author  in  regard  to  the  rates  of 
wages  throughout  the  extensive  range  of  country 
which  he  surveyed  in  his  northern  tour ; but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  state  shortly  the  most  important 
of  his  facts  and  deductions. 

He  begins,  as  before,  with  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural labour  ; but  he  now  divides  the  year  into 
41  winter  and  spring  weeks,  6 weeks  of  liny-time, 
and  5 weeks  of  harvest ; the  rate  of  wages  in  most 
of  the  districts  he  visited  being  the  same  all  the 
year  round,  except  only  during  the  two  last-men- 
tioned short  periods.  The  rate  of  wages  per  week 
in  hay-time  is  set  down  as  varying  from  14$.  to 
4$.,  the’  average  being  9*.  5 d. ; in  harvest  from 
16$.  to  6$.,  the  average  being  10*.  8 d. ; for  the  rest 
of  the  year  from  9$.  to  4#.,  the  average  being  6$.  5 d.  • 
Taking  one  week  with  another,  the  rate  of  wages 
for  the  whole  year  was  found  to  range  from  9*.  9 d. 
to  4*.  lid.,  the  average  being  7$.  Id.  This  was 
also  the  average  for  fifty  miles  around  London ; at 
the  distance  of  from  50  to  100  miles  it  was  6$.  9 d. ; 
but  at  that  of  from  100  to  200  it  rose  to  7*.  2d. ; 
and  it  was  still  7$.  at  the  distance  of  from  200  to 
300  miles  ; although  beyond  that  distance  it  fell  to 
5$.  8 d.  The  places  in  w hich  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labour  throughout  the  year  are  stated  to  have 
been  highest  are  Fossen,  Cromwell,  Drayton,  Cant- 
ler,  Stillingfleet,  Holderness,  Yeddingham,  New- 
ton, Rokeby,  Kensington ; those  at  which  they  were 
lowest  were  Astwick,  Biddenham,  Catworth,  Wool- 
ley,Wilberfort,  Kirklcatham,Craikhill,Sleningford, 
Dan  by,  Alnwick,  Belford,  Hetton,  Berwick,  Orms- 
kirk,  and  Shenstonc.  Wherever  food  was  given 
along  with  money,  its  value  is  included  in  the 
above  sums. 

The  waxes  of  servants,  male  and  female,  are  next 
stated.  First  men-servants  had  from  13/.  10$.  to 
7/.  per  annum,  on  an  average  10/.  8$.  6d. ; second 
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men  from  12/.  to  4/.,  on  an  average  6/.  11$. ; lads 
from  7/.  to  1/.,  on  an  average  3/.  2$. ; dairy-maids, 
from  5/.  10$.  to  21.  10$.,  on  an  average  31.  19$. ; 
other  maid-servants  from  4/.  15$.  to  1/.  17$.  6c/., 
on  an  average  3 /.  5$.  These  rates,  we  must  buj>- 
pose,  were  exclusive  of  meat  and  drink,  although 
it  is  not  so  explained.  The  wages  paid  to  women 
per  week,  again,  which  are  stated  to  have  been,  on 
an  average,  6$.  3d.  in  harvest,  4$.  4d.,  in  hay-time, 
and  3$.  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  probably  include  the 
value  of  whatever  was  given  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  food,  beer,  or  milk. 

A comparison  is  afterwards  instituted  between  the 
rates  of  wages  or  earnings  and  the  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal necessaries  of  life  in  different  places.  “ I sup- 
pose a labourer,”  says  our  author,  44  to  earn  the 
average  of  the  three  seasons  ; his  wife  to  work  her 
harvest  and  hay-time  as  long  as  the  husband,  and 
to  be  employed  six  weeks  every  winter  at  the  price 
of  the  neighbourhood  ; one  of  his  sons  to  be  a first 
man,  another  a second,  and  a third  a lad  in  service  ; 
a daughter  a dairy-maid,  and  another  a common- 
maid;  all  at  the  respective  prices,  but  exclusive  of 
the  board  of  all  servants.  Now  this  is  by  no  means 
a representation  of  real  families,  because  probably 
but  few  are  so  disposed  of;  but  it  will  unite  in  one 
view  the  earnings  of  all  kinds,  and  show  in  a single 
sum  the  total  of  each  kind  of  labour  in  a just  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  each.”  It  appears  that 
the  total  earnings  of  a man,  his  w ife,  his  three  sons, 
and  his  two  daughters,  thus  situated,  would  have 
been  66/.  6$.  at  Stillingfleet,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  general  rate  of  wages  was 
highest,  and  34/.  9$.  at  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire, 
where  wages  on  the  whole  were  lowest.  Yet  at 
Stillingfleet  the  average  price  of  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  and  meat,  taking  one  with  another,  was 
only  2 id.  per  lb. ; whereas  at  Ormskirk  it  was 
3 id. ; bread  being  at  the  former  place  !</.,  at  the 
latter  id. ; butter  at  the  former  5^d.,  at  the  latter 
7rf. ; cheese  at  the  former  2d.,  at  the  latter  3d. ; 
butchers*  meat  at  the  former  3 J</.,  at  the  latter  3d. 
From  further  statements  it  appears  that,  among 
seventv-six  places  which  are  brought  under  review, 
in  five  the  average  price  of  provisions  was  2\d.  per 
lb.,  the  average  annual  earnings  of  such  a family  as 
has  been  described  51/.  8$.,  and  the  average  rate 
of  wages  per  week  6$.  8 id.  ; that  in  eighteen  the 
price  of  provisions  was  2j </.,  the  annual  earnings 
51/.  3$.  1 Or/.,  the  weekly  wages  7$.;  that  in  seven 
the  price  of  provisions  w as  3d.  the  annual  earnings 
53 1.  2s.  4c/.,  the  weekly  wages  6$.  6 id. ; that  in 
nine  the  price  of  provisions  was  3 id.,  the  annual 
earnings  47/.  16*.,  the  weekly  wages  6$.  bid.  ; 
that  in  sixteen  the  price  of  provisions  was3^</ , the 
annual  earnings  50/.  1*.  1 \d.%  the  weekly  wages 
7$.  3d. ; that  in  eight  the  price  of  provisions  was 
3 }</.,  the  annual  earnings  50/.  17*.  1 Id.,  the  weekly 
wages  7$.  Id. ; and  that  in  thirteen  the  price  of 
provisions  was  Ad.%  the  annual  earnings  50/.  10$.  8 d., 
the  weekly  wages  7$.  Ad.  “ These  tables  prove,** 
observes  our  author,  44  that  the  dependence  of  the 
price  of  labour  on  that  of  provisions  is  extremely 
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uncertain,  if  anything  at  all;  and  in  numerous 
instances  the  former  seems  palpably  in  contradic- 
tion to  that  of  the  latter.  The  labouring  poor  who 
pay  the  aggregate  price  of  4 d.  per  lb.  for  provisions 
earn  31.  a-vear  less  than  others  who  are  supplied  at 
3d.  per  lb.  Those  who  feed  at  3i d.  earn  less  by 

near  61.  than  others  at  3 d In  bread 

the  same  contradictions  are  found.  The  man  who 
pays  Id.  a pound  earns  as  much,  within  a few  shil- 
lings, as  he  who  pays  2d. ; and  he  who  eats  it  at 
I id. , more.  Whatever  kinds  of  provisions  are  taken, 
the  same  contradictions  will  appear.  In  no  state 
of  the  case  will  there  be  found  any  the  least  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  price  of  provisions  determines 
that  of  labour The  rates  of  labour  ad- 

mit of  prodigious  variations  that  are  totally  unac- 
countable. I apprehend  that  chance  has  been  the 
mother  of  three- fourths.  Famine,  before  the  export- 
ation of  corn  was  encouraged,  and  extreme  high 
prices,  locally  heightened  the  prices  of  labour,  as  the 
richer  inhabitants  were  more  or  less  willing  to 
assist  the  poor ; the  rates  so  raised  in  some  places 
continued  after  the  occasion,  in  others  were  reduced  : 
hence  undoubtedly  arose  a part  of  those  variations 
which  we  are  so  much  puzzled  to  account  for ; and 
such  accidents  could  scarcely  fail  of  throwing  a great 
variety  over  the  whole  kingdom." 

In  regard  to  this  matter,  we  may  remark  that 
the  facts  as  stated  show  that  there  was  not  as  yet 
any  free  communication  from  one  district  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  either  of  labour  or  of  provi- 
sions, and  that  therefore  the  inferences  which  are 
drawn  do  not  apply  to  the  supposition  of  such  free 
communication  being  fully  established.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  of  Ormskirk  would  not  have 
remained  there  paying  two- fifths  more  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  earning  only 
half  as  much  wages,  as  the  people  of  Stillingfleet, 
if  they  had  not  been,  by  whatever  causes,  nearly 
as  strongly  bound  to  the  soil  as  the  trees  that  grew 
out  of  it,  or  the  ancient  ascripti  gleb<e.  The  ob- 
stacles that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  removal  may 
have  been  legal  obstacles  or  natural  obstacles ; they 
may  have  been  detained  in  the  place  where  they 
were  born  by  the  law  of  settlement,  or  by  the  want 
of  roads  and  facilities  of  transport,  or  by  their  ]x>- 
verty,  or  their  ignorance,  or  their  indolence,  or  their 
love  of  their  native  soil,  or  the  mere  want  of  the 
habit  of  emigration ; and  it  may  be  that  these  causes, 
or  some  of  them,  will  always  act  with  a certain 
degree  of  force  in  impressing  a stationary  character 
upon  the  population  of  a country.  But  still  the 
principle  remains  true,  that  both  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions and  the  prices  of  labour  tend  everywhere 
to  a level,  and  will  find  such  level  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  prevented  by  such  natural  or  artificial 
obstacles  as  have  been  enumerated ; and  it  seems 
also  to  be  evident  enough  that  the  price  of  provi- 
sions in  any  particular  place  must  always  form  an 
element  in  the  real  value  of  wages  there,  and  that 
consequently  the  general  equality  which  wages  have 
a disposition  to  assume  will  exhibit  a diversity  in 
the  money-rates  corresponding  to  the  diversity  in 
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the  prices  of  provisions ; in  other  words,  that  wages 
as  represented  in  money  will,  in  so  far  as  these  re- 
gulating principles  are  permitted  to  operate,  be 
greater  or  less  according  as  the  price  of  provisions 
in  the  local  market  is  high  or  low.  Practically, 
however,  the  question  is  always  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  there  are  peculiarities  in  every  case 
that  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple; supposing  all  the  above-mentioned  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  free  transference  of  labour 
from  one  locality  to  another  to  be  ever  so  much 
reduced,  or  altogether  removed,  there  would  still 
remain  the  real  advantages,  apart  from  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  which  one  place  or  occupation  often 
possesses  over  another,  and  which  might  more  than 
compensate  for  the  rate  of  wages  being  lower  than 
elsewhere  or  in  other  occupations ; and,  above  all, 
there  would  be  the  difficulty  always  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  working  man  in  transferring  himself 
from  one  species  of  labour  to  another,  a difficulty 
which  in  many  cases  is  altogether  insuperable,  and 
which  would  alone  suffice  to  maiutain  distinct  classes 
of  workmen  and  distinct  rates  of  wages  in  the  same 
country,  even  if  all  other  impediments  to  the  free 
diffusion  of  labour  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  be- 
come wholly  inoperative.  Further,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  this  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
price  of  provisions  upon  the  rate  of  w ages  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  a general  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  provisions  upon  the  general  rate  of  wages. 
In  the  latter  question  the  principle  of  the  tendency 
of  wages  to  find  a level  does  not  come  into  consi- 
deration at  all. 

The  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  Young  found 
upon  this  tour  to  be  everywhere  higher  on  a medium 
than  those  of  agricultural  labour.  In  the  lace-manu- 
facture at  Bedford  w omen  earned  4$.  6 d.  and  girls  4*. 
a- week ; men  in  the  iron-works  at  Rotherham  10$ , 
boys  in  the  potteries  there  3$. ; in  the  plating  and 
cutlery  trades  at  Sheffield,  men  13$.  6 d.,  women 
4$.,  girls  3s. ; in  the  cloth  manufacture  at  Wake- 
field, men  10$.,  boys  1$.  9 d. ; the  colliers  in  that 
neighbourhood  1 1$. ; in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  at 
Leeds,  men  8$.  3d.,  boys  5$,  women  3$.  6d., 
girls  1$.  8 d. ; in  the  alum-works  at  Ayton,  in 
Cheshire,  men  7$.  6 d.;  in  the  lead-mines  at  Frera- 
ingtoit  in  Yorkshire,  men  Is.  6 d.,  women  6$., 
boys  and  girls  3;.  3d.;  in  the  making  of  hucka- 
backs at  Darlington,  men  8$.  6 d. ; the  colliers 
at  Newcastle  15$. ; in  the  manufacture  of  cottons 
and  checks  at  Carlisle,  men  9$. ; in  the  manufac- 
tures of  stockings,  cottons,  and  linsey-woolseys,  and 
in  the  tanning  works,  at  Kendal,  men  9$.  5 d.,  wo- 
men 3$.  3d.,  children  2$. ; in  the  sail-cloth  and 
sacking  manufactures,  and  in  the  making  of  pins 
and  of  shoes,  at  Warrington,  men  8$.  7 d.,  women 
4$.  6d.,  children  2$.  6 d. ; in  the  manufacture  of 
stockings,  and  in  the  porcelain  and  glass  works,  at 
Liverpool,  men  8$.  lid.;  in  the  manufactures  of 
fustians,  checks,  hats,  and  small  wares  at  Man- 
chester, men  7$.  ,ld.,  women  5$.  4d.,  children 
3s.  5 d. ; in  the  potteries  at  Burslem,  in  Stafford- 
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•hire,  men  9s.  6d.,  women  6s.  6 d.;  in  the  making 
of  shoes  anil  hats  at  Newcastle,  men  8s.  6d.,  wo- 
men 4s.  6 d.,  children  Is.;  in  the  porcelain  and 
glove  manufactures  at  Worcester,  men  9s.,  women 
4s.  6<#.,  children  2s.  3d.  The  account  presents  a 
tolerably  complete  view  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
northern  and  midland  counties,  as  well  as  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  population  employed  in  them,  at 
this  date.  Young  calculates  that  the  average  rates 
of  manufacturing  wages  were  for  men  9s.  6 d.,  for 
women  4s.  Id.,  and  for  children  2s.  8 d. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
throughout  England  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  period  is  described  by  Dr.  Burn,  in  his 
History  of  the  Poor-Laws,  published  in  1764,  in 
the  following  passage : — “The  office  of  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  seems  to  be  understood  to  be  this  : to 
keep  an  extraordinary  look-out  to  prevent  persons 
coming  to  inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  fly  to 
the  justices  to  remove  them ; and,  if  a mao  brings 
a certificate,  then  to  caution  the  inhabitants  not  to 
let  him  a farm  of  101.  a-year,  and  to  take  care  to 
keep  him  out  of  all  parish  offices ; to  warn  them, 
if  they  will  hire  servants,  to  hire  them  half-yearly, 
or  by  the  month,  or  hy  the  week,  or  by  the  day, 
rather  than  by  any  way  that  shall  give  them  a set- 
tlement ; or,  if  they  do  hire  them  for  a year,  then 
to  endeavour  to  pick  a quarrel  with  them  before 
the  year’s  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them  ; to  main- 
tain their  poor  as  cheap  as  they  can  at  nil  events  ; 
not  to  lay  out  twopence  in  prospect  of  any  future 
good,  but  only  to  serve  the  present  necessity ; to 
bargain  with  some  steady  person  to  take  them  by 
the  lump,  who  yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them, 
but  to  hang  over  them  in  terrorem  if  they  shall 
complain  to  the  justices  for  want  of  maintenance  ; 
to  send  them  out  into  the  country  a begging  (for 
why  cannot  they  go  as  well  as  others  they  will 
mention  ? and,  the  feebler  they  ore,  the  more  pro- 
fitable will  be  their  peregrinations) ; to  bind  out 
poor  children  apprentices,  no  matter  to  whom,  or 
to  what  trade,  but  to  take  special  care  that  the 
master  live  in  another  parish ; to  move  heaven  and 
earth  if  any  dispute  happens  about  a settlement, 
and  in  that  particular  to  invert  the  general  rule, 
and  stick  at  no  expense ; to  pull  down  cottages ; to 
drive  nut  as  many  inhabitants  and  admit  as  few  as 
possibly  they  can,  that  is,  to  depopulate  the  parish 
in  order  to  lessen  the  poor’s  rate ; to  be  generous, 
indeed,  sometimes,  in  giving  a portion  with  the 
mother  of  a bastard  chdd  to  the  reputed  father  on 
condition  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  with  a poor 
widow  (for  why  should  she  be  deprived  of  the 
comforts  of  matrimony  ?) — always  provided  that 
the  husband  is  settled  elsewhere ; or,  if  a poor 
man  with  a large  family  appears  to  be  industrious, 
they  will  charitably  assist  him  in  taking  a farm  in 
some  neighbouring  parish,  and  give  him  10/.  to 
pay  his  first  year’s  rent  with ; and,  if  any  of  their 
poor  has  a mercantile  genius,  they  will  purchase 
fur  him  a box,  with  pins,  needles,  laces,  buckles, 
and  such-like  wares,  and  send  him  abroad  in  qua- 
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lity  of  a petty  chapman ; with  the  profits  whereof, 
and  a moderate  knack  at  stealing,  he  can  decently 
support  himself,  and  educate  his  children  in  the 
same  industriuus  way.”  Sir  Frederick  Eden  calls 
this  a “somewhat  too  highly-coloured  picture;” 
but,  although  its  tone  is  sarcastic,  the  statement 
appears,  in  regard  to  the  facts  embodied  in  it,  to  be 
substantially  correct.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most 
revolting  features  in  the  management  of  pauperism 
at  this  time  are  not  here  noticed.  In  the  year 
1767,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  philan- 
thropic Jonas  Hanway,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  induced  to  appoint  a select  committee  to  in- 
quire iuto  the  state  of  poor  parish  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  within  the  bills  of  mortality ; 
and  this  committee  reported,  that,  according  to  the 
parish  registers,  “ taking  the  children  born  in 
workhouses  or  parish-houses,  or  received  of  and 
under  twelve  months  old,  in  the  year  1 763,  and 
following  the  same  into  1764  and  1765,  on/y  seven 
in  one  hundred  appeared  to  have  survived  this 
short  period  : that,  having  called  for  the  registers 
of  the  vears  1754,  1755,  1761,  1762,  of  the  chil- 
dren placed  out  apprentices  by  the  parishes  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  it  appears  that  there  have 
been  apprenticed  out  the  number  of  1419;  but, 
upon  examining  the  ages  at  which  the  said  children 
so  placed  out  were  received  in  the  seven  years 
from  1741  till  they  grew  up  to  be  placed  out,  it 
appears  that  only  19  of  those  born  in  the  work- 
houses,  or  received  into  them  under  twelve  months 
old,  compose  any  part  of  the  1419;  and,  even  of 
those  received  as  far  as  three  years  old,  only  thirty- 
six  ap|>ear  to  have  survived  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  parishes  to  lie  placed  out  apprentices.” 
“ It  appears,”  adds  the  report,  “ that  the 
children  are  kept  in  the  several  workhouses  in 
town,  or  in  the  hands  of  parish  nurses  in  town, 
only  a small  portion  of  them  being  sent  into  the 
country  to  be  nursed,  and  the  price  of  3r.  to  2r.  6(1. 
per  week,  first  paid,  is  often  reduced  so  low  as 
Ir.  6 d.  and  1».  per  week.”  The  committee  were 
satisfied  from  evidence  laid  before  them  that 
2r.  6 d.  a-week  was  as  small  a sum  as  a child  could 
be  nursed  for,  “ to  have  justice  done  it.”  In  con- 
sequence of  tile  recommendation  of  this  committee 
an  act  was  passed  that  same  session  obliging  all 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  to  send  all 
parish  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  within  a 
fortnight  after  they  were  born  or  received  into  the 
workhouses,  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  at  the  least 
from  Loudon,  to  be  there  nursed  and  taken  care  of 
till  they  were  six  years  of  age ; and  directing  that 
not  less  than  2s.  6 d.  a-week  should  be  paid  for 
each  during  all  that  time,  and  not  less  than  2>. 
a-week  for  so  long  afterwards  as  the  child  should 
be  left  in  the  country.  It  was  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  burials  in  London  was  diminished 
2100  annually  by  the  operation  of  this  act.  The 
effect  of  it  may  be  seen  by  a return  inserted  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  1778,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  of  9727  children  under  six 
years  of  age  received  in  the  several  workhouses  of 
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the  metropolitan  parishes  during  the  preceding 
eleven  years,  there  had  only  died  2042,  or  abou 
twenty-two  in  the  hundred,  instead  of  ninety-three 
in  the  hundred  in  two  years  as  before.  By  the  same 
net  parish  officers  were  prohibited  from  binding  out 
boys  and  girls  apprentices  for  a longer  term  than 
seven  years,  or  till  they  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  A previous  act  of  the  year  1762  had 
established  a registry  of  all  parish  children  under 
four  years  of  age  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Philanthropists  and  speculators  continued 
throughout  this  period  to  propose  their  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  poor-laws  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  further  increase  of  the  rates,  as  they 
had  been  doing  for  the  preceding  century.*  Of  the 
various  plans  of  this  kii'.d  laid  before  the  public, 
the  most  remarkable  was  one  announced  by  Baron 
M&seres  in  1772,  “ for  establishing  life  annuities 
in  parishes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor a bill  to 
carry  which  into  effect  was  brought  into  parliament 
the  following  year,  but  was,  after  it  bad  passed  the 
Commons,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords.  The  amount 
of  actual  legislation,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
pauperism  during  this  first  quarter  of  a century 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  not  considerable. 

In  1775  an  act  was  passed  repealing  an  old  net 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  which  forbade  the  erecting 
of  cottages  without  having  at  least  four  acres  of 
land  attached  to  each.  As  Sir  Frederick  Eden 
observes,  in  modem  times  there  could  not  well  be 
supposed  to  be  much  danger  of  cottages  becoming 
too  numerous.  “ I know  several  parishes, M says 
this  writer,  41  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
oor  labour  under  is  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
ahitations.  .....  Iam  acquainted  with  one 
parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a populous  city,  in 
which,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  tene- 
ments or  small  plots  of  land  to  build  on,  poor 
people  have,  more  than  once,  availed  themselves 
of  a long  night  to  rear  a hovel  on  the  road-side  or 
on  the  common.”  t 

Between  1760  and  1780  several  nets  were  passed 
incorporating  parishes  and  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  vesting  them  with 
power  to  borrow'  money,  to  erect  houses  of  in- 
dustry, and  to  frame  local  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  poor.  And  an  act  passed  in 
1780  declared  that  all  persons  to  whom  any 
children  should  be  appointed  to  be  bound  appren- 
tices under  such  local  acts  of  incorporation,  or  any 
other  act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  any  particu- 
lar district  of  England,  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
them  under  a penalty  of  ten  pounds,  provided  they 
were  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands  in  the 
parish  to  which  the  apprenticed  child  belonged. 
This  act  also  directed  that  bastards  born  in  houses 
of  industry  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother’s  parish. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  member  for 
Lichfield,  whose  exertions  had  been  employed  on 
the  reform  of  the  laws  regarding  pauperism  ever 

• He*  Fkt.  Hist,  of  Ed*.  ill.  907,  and  It.  843. 

t Slate  of  the  Poor,  1.  361. 


since  the  year  1765,  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
passing  of  an  act  “for  the  better  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,”  which,  among  other  regu- 
lations, made  provision  for  enabling  any  two  or 
more  parishes  or  other  districts  that  chose  to  unite 
for  the  erection  of  a common  workhouse,  and  the 
general  administration  of  their  poor-rates  by  a 
board  of  guardians  composed  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the  annual  value  of  five  pounds  or  up- 
wards in  the  several  parishes,  under  the  sanction  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace.  Very  few  incorporations 
of  parishes,  however,  took  place  under  this  act; 
the  powers  granted  by  which  were  considered  to 
be  so  defective  that  in  several  instances  parishes 
that  wished  to  be  incorporated  after  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  statute-book,  instead  of  availing 
themselves  of  its  provisions,  preferred  undergoing 
the  expense  of  obtaining  special  acts  fur  them- 
selves. 

From  returns  made  upon  oath  by  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  conformity  with  an  act  passed  in 
1776,  it  appears  that  in  that  year  the  total  money 
raised  by  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  was  1,720,3161. ; and  that  there 
was  expended  on  the  poor  1,556,804/.,  besides 
80,296/,  for  the  rent  of  workhouses,  or  of  habitations 
for  the  poor,  and  35,072/.  in  litigation.  There 
was  also  a sum  of  137,656/.  expended  in  the  pay- 
ment of  county-ratca.  Subsequent  returns  ob- 
tained under-the  same  act  showed  that  the  amount 
raised  was  2,132,486/.  in  1763;  2,185,889/.  in 
1784;  and  2,184,904/.  in  1785.  The  increase  of 
the  rates,  therefore,  had  been  fully  a fourth  in  the 
nine  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1776.  Com- 
paring, indeed,  the  net  expenditure  upon  the  poor 
for  that  year  with  the  medium  expenditure  for  the 
other  three  years,  it  appeared  that  the  increase  had 
been  not  far  from  a third  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 

Arthur  Young  concludes  his  Northern  Tour  with 
an  elaborate  speculation  on  what  he  designates 
“ the  State  of  the  Nation”  at  thut  date  (1770)  ; and 
we  may  wind  up  the  present  chapter  with  a short 
abstract  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  he 
considers  to  be  2,800.000 ; the  landlords,  with  their 
families  and  dependents,  800,000 ; the  manufac- 
turing population  3,000,000;  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  commerce  700,000;  clergy,  lawyers, 
physicians,  professors  of  the  arts,  literary  men,  &c  , 
200,000;  the  army,  navy,  and  other  persona 
maintained  out  of  tile  public  revenue,  500,000; 
the  non-industrious  poor,  500,000 ; making  the 
entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  8,500,000. 
The  income  derived  liom  the  soil  he  estimates 
at  66,000,000/. ; that  from  manufactures  at 
27,000,000/. ; that  from  commerce  at  10,000,000/. ; 
that  from  the  practice  of  law,  physic,  the  fine  arts, 
literature,  &c.,  at  5,000,000/. ; that  from  money 
lent  at  interest  at  5,000,000/. ; and  the  public 
revenue  at  9,000,000/.;  making  what  he  calls 
the  total  income  of  the  country  122,000,000/.  Of 
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course  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  that  such 
was  the  distribution  of  the  entire  annual  income 
of  the  couptry  among  the  different  classes  of  the 
population.  ' It  is  needless,  however,  to  remark 
now  very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 


such  calculations,  even  regarded  as  mere  general 
approximations  to  the  truth.  They  are  in  fact  for 
the  most  part  but  guesses,  the  correctness  or  in- 
correctness of  which  we  have  seldom  any  means 
of  testing. 
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